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PREFACE. 


It  may  aeem  Barprisiug  that  the  English,  who  haxe  employed  their  tal- 
enU  saccemfally  in  every  branch  of  litoratnre,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
that  of  philology,  shonld  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study 
of  their  synonymes.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  while  the  French 
and  Germans  have  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subject,  we  have 
not  a  aingle  writer  who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientific  manner  adequate  to 
its  importance:  not  that  I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I 
have  now  been  induced  to  come  forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what 
is  considered  a  chasm  in  English  literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  everything 
which  has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although 
I  always  pursued  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any- 
thing deserving  of  notice  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  iu  a 
note.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  myself 
in  the  choice  of  my  materials,  and  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not 
to  compare  any  words  together  which  were  sufficiently  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  striking  features  in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon  and 
qmit,  which  require  a  comparison  with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with 
themselves ;  for  the  same  reason  I  was  obliged  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule, 
to  one  authority  for  each  word,  unless  where  the  case  seemed  to  roquiro 
farther  exemplification.  But,  notwithstanding  all  my  care  iu  this  respect, 
I  was  compelled  to  curtail  much  of  what  I  had  written,  for  fear  of  increas- 
ing the  volume  to  an  inconvenient  size. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afford  much  scope  for  sys- 
tem and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the 
words  according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing 
those  first  which  had  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest 
in  order.  By  this  plan  I  found  myself  greatly  aided  in  analyzing  their  dif- 
ferences, and  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  thereby  be  equally  benefited.  In 
the  choice  of  authorities,  I  have  been  guided  by  various  considerations, 
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nauiely,  the  appropriateness  of  the  examples ;  the  classic  purity  of  the  au- 
thor; the  JQHtDess  of  the  seutiment;  aud,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of  the 
writers.  But  I  ani  persuaded  that  the  reader  will  not  he  dissatisfied  to 
find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such  authors  as  Addison, 
Johnson,  Drydeu,  Pope,  Milton,  etc.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  jnst  to  ob- 
serve that  this  selection  of  authorities  has  beeu  made  by  an  actual  perusal 
of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance  of  Johnson's  "  Dictionary/' 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  ofier  no  apology,  al- 
though I  am  aware  that  they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who 
may  be  competent  to  decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  write  not  to  please 
or  displease  any  description  of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  writ- 
ten according  to  the  dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
those  whose  good  opinion  I  am  most  solicitous  to  obtain.  Should  any  ob- 
ject to  the  introduction  of  morality  in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  them  to 
consider  that  a  writer  whose  business  it  was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of 
distinction  between  words  closely  allied  could  not  do  Justice  to  his  subject 
without  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society,  and  showing,  from  the 
acknowl^ged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  terms,  what  has  been  the 
general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  important  questions  which 
have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  beeu  to  assist  the 
philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension  of  the 
English  language ;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but  half  completed 
had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize 
every  opportunity  unblnshingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opin- 
ions destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  con- 
trary sentiments  to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions  when  called  upon, 
as  he  seems  to  be,  by  an  occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself. 
As  to  the  rest,  I  throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  with  the 
assurance  that,  having  used  every  endeavor  to  deserve  their  approbation, 
I  shall  not  make  an  apx>eal  to  their  candor  in  vain. 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES 

EXPLAINED. 


TO  ABAKDON^  DE8EUT,  VORSAKE,  BE- 
UNQUISH. 

Thx  idea  of  leaving  or  separatiDg  one*B 
self  from  an  object  is  commoa  to  these 
tenns,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action ;  the  two  former  are  more 
pontive  acts  than  the  two  latter.  To 
AfiANDOK,  from  the  German  6an,  a 
proclamation  of  outlawiy,  signifying  to 
put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law; 
or,  a  privative,  and  bandum,  an  ensign, 
t. «.,  to  cast  off,  or  leave  one's  colors ;  is 
to  leave  thoroughly,  to  withdraw  protec- 
tion or  support.  To  DESERT,  in  Latm 
deterttUy  from  de  privative,  and  «ro,  to 
sow;  signifying  to  leave  off  sowing  or 
cultivating;  and  FORSAKE,  compound- 
ed of  the  privative  /or  and  sake  or  aeek, 
signifying  to  leave  off  seeking,  are  par- 
tial modes  of-  leaving;  the  former  by 
withholding  one's  co-operation,  the  lat- 
ter by  withdrawing  one's  society.  Abati- 
dardng  is  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
ties,  and  exposes  the  object  to  every  mis- 
ery; desertion  is  a  breach  of  honor  and 
fidelity;  it  deprives  a  person  of  the  as- 
sistance or  the  countenance  which  he 
has  a  right  to  expect ;  by  fwnakvng^  the 
kindly  feelings  are  hurt,  and  the  social 
ties  are  broken.  A  bad  mother  aban- 
doiu  her  offspring ;  a  soldier  deserts  his 
comrades ;  a  man  forsakes  his  compan- 
ions. 

He  who  dbaitdonsf  his  oflbprlng  or  cormpts 
them  hy  his  example,  perpetrates  a  greater  evil 
than  a  murderer.  Hawkbswobth. 

Afler  the  death  ot  Stella,  Swift's  benevolence 
was  contracted,  and  his  sererity  exasperated :  he 
drove  his  aoqualntanee  from  his  table,  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  deserted,  Johmson. 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  1  11ix.toh. 


Things  as  well  as  persons  may  be 
abandoned,  desaied,  or  forsaken;  things 
only  are  retinquisfied  To  abandon  may 
be  an  act  of  necessity  or  discretion,  as  a 
captain  abandons  a  vessel  when  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  remain  in  it.  Desertion  is 
often  a  dereliction  of  duty,  as  to  desert 
one's  post;  and  often  an  indifferent  ac- 
tion, particularly  in  the  sense  of  leaving 
any  place  which  has  had  one's  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  it,  as  people  de- 
sert a  village,  or  any  particular  country 
where  they  have  been  established.  For- 
saking is  an  indiiferent  action,  and  im- 
plies simply  the  leaving  something  to 
which  one  has  been  attached  in  one 
form  or  another ;  a  person  forsakes  a 
certain  house  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  frequent ;  birds  forsake  their 
nests  when  thev  find  them  to  have  been 
discovered.  To  RELINQUISH  is  an  act 
of  prudence  or  imprudence ;  men  often 
inadvertently  relinquish  the  fairest  pros- 
pects in  order  to  follow  some  favorite 
scheme  which  terminates  in  their  ruin. 

If  he  hides  it  privately  in  the  earth  or  other 
secret  place,  and  it  is  discovered,  the  finder  ac- 
quires no  ]M\>perty  therein,  for  the  owner  hath 
not  by  this  act  declared  any  intention  to  aban- 
don it.  Blackstonb. 

He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  his 
tmst,  or  deserts  his  post,  is  branded  with  cow- 
ardice. Uaweiswobtb. 

When  learning,  abilities,  and  what  is  excellent 
in  the  world  Jorsake  the  church,  we  may  easily 
foretell  iu  ruin  without  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

SOCTB. 

Men  are  ivearled  with  the  toil  which  they  bear, 
but  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquUh  it. 

Stbblb. 

We  may  clesert  or  forsake  a  place,  but 
the  former  comprehends  more  than  the 


ABANDON 


ABASE 


latter ;  a  place  that  is  deserted  is  left  by 
all,  and  left  entirely,  as  described  in 

TheDeeerUd  Village.    GoLonciTB. 
A  place  may  be/orsaittfn  by  individu- 
als or  to  a  partial  extent 

Macdonald  and  Macleod  have  lost  many  of  Its 
tenants  and  laborers,  but  Kaarsa  has  not  yet 
heetiforeaken  by  its  inhabitants.        Jobrbok. 

TO  ABilNDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. 

The  idea  of  giving  up  is  common  to 
these  terms,  which  signification,  though 
analogous  to  the  former,  admits,  howev- 
er, of  this  distinction,  that  in  the  one 
case  we  separate  ourselves  from  an  ob- 
ject, in  tlic  other  we  send  or  cast  it  from 
us.  ABANDON,  v.  To  abandon,  deteit. 
RESIGN,  from  re  and  signo,  signifies  to 
sign  away  or  back  from  one's  self.  RE- 
NOUNCE, in  Latin  renundo,  from  nun- 
dOy  to  tell  or  declare,  is  to  declare  off 
from  a  thing.  ABDICATE,  from  06, 
from,  and  dico,  to  speak,  signifies  like- 
wise to  call  or  cry  off  from  a  thing. 

We  abandon  and  rettiffn  by  giving  up 
to  another ;  we  renoufwe  by  sending  away 
from  ourselves ;  we  abandon  a  thing  by 
transferring  it  to  another ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  debtor  abandoTw  his  goods  to  his 
creditors :  we  redgn  a  thing  by  transfer- 
ring our  possession  of  it  to  another ;  in 
this  manner  we  retign  a  place  to  a  friend ; 
we  reiwujice  a  thing  by  simply  ceasing  to 
hold  it;  in  this  manner  we  renounce  a 
claim  or  a  profession.  As  to  renounce 
signified  originally  to  give  up  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  to  resign  to  give  up  by  sig- 
nature, the  former  is  consequently  a  less 
formal  action  than  the  latter;  we  may 
renounce  by  implication ;  we  resign  in  di- 
rect terms ;  we  i-enrntrue  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  when  we  do  not  seek  to  enjoy 
them ;  we  resign  a  pleasure,  a  profit,  or 
advantage,  of  which  we  expressly  give 
up  the  enjoyment.  To  abdicate  is  a  spe- 
cies of  informal  resignation.  A  mon- 
arch abdicates  his  throne  who  simply  de- 
clares his  will  to  cease  to  reign ;  but  a 
minister  resigns  his  office  when  he  gives 
up  the  seals  by  which  he  held  it.  We 
abcnuhn  nothing  but  that  over  which  we 
have  had  an  entire  control ;  we  abdicate 
nothing  but  that  which  we  have  held  by 
a  certain  right,  but  we  may  resign  or  re- 


nounce that  which  may  be  in  our  posses- 
sion only  by  an  act  of  violence ;  a  usurp- 
er  cannot  be  said  properly  to  abandon  his 
people  or  abdieate  a  throne,  but  he  may 
resign  his  power  or  renounce  his  preten- 
sions to  a  throne. 

The  passive  Gods  beheld  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes.  DarDSH. 

It  wonld  be  a  good  appendix  to  "  the  art  of 
living  and  dying,"  if  any  one  would  write  "  the 
art  of  growing  old,"  and  teach  men  to  resign 
their  pretensions  to  the  pleasures  of  youth. 

Steels. 

For  ministers  to  be  silent  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
is  to  rsHOutice  it,  and  to  fly  is  to  desert  it. 

South. 

Much  gratitude  Is  due  to  the  Nine  from  their 
favored  poets,  and  much  hath  been  paid :  for 
even  to  the  present  hour  they  are  invoked  and 
worshipped  by  tlie  sons  of  verse,  while  all  the 
other  deities  of  Olympus  have  either  abdicated 
their  thrones,  or  been  dismissed  from  them  with 
contempt.  Cumbbelamd. 

To  abandon  and  resign  are  likewise 
used  in  a  reflective  sense;  the  former 
in  the  bad  sense,  to  denote  the  giving 
up  the  understanding  to  the  passion,  or 
the  giving  up  one's  self,  mind,  and  body 
to  bad  practices ;  the  latter  in  the  good 
sense,  to  denote  the  giving  up  one's  will 
and  desires  to  one's  circumstances  or 
whatever  is  appointed.  The  soldiers  of 
Hannibal  abandoned  themselves  to  pleas- 
ure at  Capua.  A  patient  roan  resigns 
himself  to  his  fate,  however  severe  that 
may  be. 

Reason  ever  continues  to  accuse  the  business 
and  injustice  of  the  passions,  and  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  those  who  abandon  themselves  to 
their  dominion. 

KsHMSTT.    PasooTs  Thovohts. 

It  is  the  part  of  every  good  man's  religion  to 
resiffti  himself  to  God's  will.  Cumbeelakik 

When  resign  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense, 
it  is  not  so  complete  a  giving  up  of  one's 
self  as  abandanmenl. 

These  three  leading  desires  for  honors,  knowl- 
edge, and  pleasures,  constitute,  as  may  be,  three 
fisctions,  and  those  whom  we  compliment  with 
the  name  of  philosophers  have  really  done  noth- 
ing else  but  resigned  themselves  to  one  of  these 
three.  Kbnnbtt.    Pascal's  Tfumghts. 

TO  ABABE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE,  DIS- 
GRACE, DEBASE. 

To  ABASE  expresses  the  strongest  de- 
gree of  self-humiliation ;  like  the  French 
abaisser,  it  signifies  literally  to  bring  down 
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OfT  make  loir,  which  is  compounded  of  the 
intensiTe  syllable  a  or  od^  and  baiuerj  from 
bag^  low,  in  Ltttin  iotit,  the  base,  which  is 
the  lowest  part  of  a  column.  It  is  at 
present  nsed  principally  in  the  Scripture 
language,  or  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to 
imply  Uie  laying  aside  all  the  high  pre- 
tensions whidi  distinguish  us  from  our 
fellow -creatures — the  descending  to  a 
state  eoraparatiTely  low  and  mean.  To 
HUMBLE,  in  French  kumiUer,  from  the 
Latin  hunilU^  humble,  and  AanniM,  the 
ground,  naturally  marks  a  prostration  to 
the  ground,  and  figuratively  a  lowering 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  According 
to  the  principles  of  Christianity  whoev- 
er abatkh  himself  shall  be  exalted,  and 
according  to  the  same  principles  whoev- 
er reflects  on  his  own  littleness  and  un- 
worthiness  will  daily  hiunble  himself  be- 
fore his  Maker.  The  abasement  consists 
in  the  greatest  possible  dejection  of  spir- 
it which,  if  marked  by  an  outward  act, 
will  lead  to  the  utmost  prostration  of  the 
body;  kumbUnff,  in  comparison  with  abate- 
ment, ia  an  ordinary  sentiment  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  ordinary  way. 

Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased^  and  ]ret  asptre  to  thee. 

COWFBB. 

Uj  sonl  is  Jostly  hutnbltd  in  the  dust.      fiowB. 

Abau  and  kmnhU  have  regard  to  per- 
sons considered  absolutely,  degrtuie  and 
dinffrace  to  their  relative  situation.  To 
DEGRADE  (v.  To  disparage)  signifies  to 
lower  in  the  estimation  of  others.  It 
supposes  a  state  of  elevation  either  in 
outward  circumstances  or  in  public  opin- 
ion«  To  DISGRACE,  compounded  of  the 
privative  dit  and  ^roee,  or  favor,  prop- 
erly implies  to  pot  out  of  favor,  which 
is  always  attended  with  circumstances  of 
more  or  less  ignominy.  To  ab^ue  and 
humble  one*s  self  may  be  meritorious 
acts  as  suited  to  the  infirmity  and  falli- 
iHlity  of  human  nature,  but  to  degrade  or 
Smjfraoe  one's  self  is  always  a  culpable 
act  The  penitent  man  humNea  himself, 
the  contrite  man  abaeeit  himself,  the  roan 
of  rank  degradet  himself  by  a  too  famil- 
iar deportment  with  his  inferiors,  he  dis- 
graee*  himself  by  his  vices.  The  great 
and  good  man  may  also  be  abased  and 
humbled  without  being  degraded  or  die- 
grated;   his  glory  follows  him  in  his 


abaeement  or  humiUationy  his  greatness 
protects  him  from  degradatum^  and  his 
virtue  shields  him  from  diegrace, 

Tfs  hniiMrtallt7,*tli  that  akme 

Amidst  life's  pains,  abaeemente^  emptiness. 

The  soul  ean  oonftxrt.  Yoimo. 

If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too  much 
in  diildren ;  if  their  spirits  be  abaeed  and  lm>- 
ken  much  by  too  strict  a  hand  over  them,  they 
lose  all  their  vigor  and  industry.  Locks. 

To  degrade  has  most  regard  to  the  ex- 
ternal rank  and  condition,  dUgraee  to  the 
moral  estimation  and  character.  What- 
ever is  low  and  mean  is  degrading  tot 
those  who  are  not  of  mean  condition; 
whatever  is  immoral  is  dugraeeftd  to  all, 
but  most  so  to  those  who  ought  to  know 
better.  It  is  degrading  to  a  nobleman  to 
associate  with  prize-fighters  and  jockeys, 
it  is  diegracefid  for  him  to  countenance  a 
violation  of  the  Uws  which  he  is  bound 
to  protect  The  higher  the  rank  of  the 
individual,  the  greater  Is  his  degradation  ; 
the  higher  his  previous  character,  or  the 
more  sacred  his  office,  the  greater  his 
dUigrace  if  he  act  inconsistent  with  its 
duties. 

So  deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  oor  nat- 
ures, that  whereas  before  we  were  the  image  of 
God,  we  now  only  retain  the  Image  of  men. 

Sotrrn. 

He  that  walketh  oprightiy,  Is  secure  as  to  his 
honor  and  credit ;  he  Is  sure  not  to  come  oft  die- 
grate  fully  either  at  home  In  his  own  approba- 
tion, or  abroad  in  the  estimation  of  men. 

Babsow. 

Persons  may  sometimes  be  degraded 
and  disgraced  at  the  will  of  others,  but 
with  a  similar  distinction  of  the  words. 
He  who  is  not  treated  with  the  outward 
honor  and  respect  he  deserves  is  ek- 
graded;  he  who  is  not  regarded  with  the 
same  kindness  as  before  is  disgraced 

When  a  hero  is  to  be  palled  down  and  de- 
graded^ iC  is  best  done  in  doggerel.      Addison. 

Philips  died  honored  and  lamented  before  any 
part  of  his  reputation  had  withered,  and  before 
his  patron  St  John  had  disgraced  him. 

JOBVSON. 

These  terms  may  be  employed  with  a 
similar  distinction  in  regard  to  things,  and 
in  that  case  they  are  comparable  with 
debase.  To  DEBASE,  from  the  intensive 
syllable  de  and  baise^  signifying  to  make 
base,  is  applied  to  whatever  may  lose  its 
purity  or  excellence. 
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All  higher  knowledge,  in  her  pre8enoc,&Us 
Degraded.  Milton. 

And  where  the  yales  with  violets  once  were 

crown'd. 
Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  dUgraes  the 

ground. 

The  great  masters  of  composition  know  very 

well  that  many  an  elegant  word  becomes  im- 

]  roper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator  when  it  has  been 

debased  by  common  use.  Addibom. 

TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFlTgE. 

ABASH  is  an  intensive  of  abaae^  si^i- 
f  ving  to  abase  thoroughly  in  spirit.  CON- 
FOUND and  CONFUSE  are  derived  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  Latin  verb 
aonfundo  and  its  participle  eonfuxua.  Con- 
fundo  is  compounded  of  eon  and  fundo, 
to  pour  together.  To  confound  and  «m- 
ftise  then  signify  properly  to  melt  togeth- 
er or  into  one  mass  what  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinct ;  and  figuratively,  as  it  is  here  tak- 
en, to  derange  the  thoughts  in  such  man- 
ner as  that  they  seem  melted  together. 

Ahcuth  expresses  more  than  eonfouncL, 
and  confound  more  than  eonfiue.  Abash 
has  regard  to  the  spirit  which  is  greatly 
abased  and  lowered,  confound  has  regard 
to  the  faculties  which  are  benumbed  and 
crippled ;  confuse  has  i-egard  to  the  feel- 
ings and  ideas  which  are  deranged  and 
perplexed.  The  haughty  man  is  abas/ied 
when  he  is  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  oth- 
ers ;  the  wicked  man  is  confounded  when 
his  villany  is  suddenly  detected ;  a  mod- 
est person  may  be  confused  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  superiors. 

If  P^ter  was  so  abasKed  when  Christ  gave 
him  a  look  after  his  denial ;  if  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  his  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner ;  how 
much  greater  will  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a  Judge  ? 

South. 
Alas  I  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 
And  'tis  not  done :  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Oonfoiitids  us !  SuAKSP^AaE. 

Alas  !  I  ne  have  no  language  to  tell 
The  effecte,  ne  the  torment  of  niin  hell ; 
Mln  herte  may,min  harmes  not  bewrey 
I  am  so  eon/uae,  that  I  cannot  say.      Cbauceb. 

Abas/i  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ; 
neither  tiie  sconi  of  fools,  nor  the  taunts 
of  the  oppressor,  will  abas/i  him  who  has 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  Ck>d 
and  man.  To  be  confounded  is  not  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  guilt :  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded by  extraordinary  phenomena; 
and  Providence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to 
confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by 


signs  and  wonders,  far  above  the  reach 
of  human  comprehension.  Oonfvdon  is 
at  the  best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  ex> 
cusable  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause :  a  steady  mind  and  a  clear  head 
are  not  easily  confuted;  but  persons  of 
quick  sensibility  cannot  always  preserve 
a  perfect  collection  of  thought  in  trying 
situations ;  and  those  who  have  any  con- 
sciouaness  of  guilt,  and  are  not  very  hard- 
ened, will  be  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  close  intern^tories. 

They  heard  and  were  ahaslCd^  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing :  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread. 
Rouse,  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 

Milton. 
Whereat  aniaa'd.as  one  that  unaware 

Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 

Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustfbl  M-ood, 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 

SHAXflPBARB. 

Tlie  various  evils  of  disease  and  poverty,  pain 
and  sorrow,  are  Anequently  derived  iVom  others ; 
but  shame  and  eon/iiHon  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by 
the  misconduct  which  they  fyimish. 

Uawxeswobth. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH,  DE- 
CREASE. 

ABATE,  from  the  French  abatire,  sig- 
nified originally  to  beat  down,  in  the  ac- 
tive sense ;  to  come  down,  in  the  neuter 
sense.  DIMINISH,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  mtms/i,  from  the  Latin  diminuo^ 
and  minuo,  to  lessen,  and  minus,  less,  ex- 
presses, like  the  verb  LESSEN,  the  sense 
of  either  making  less  or  becoming  less. 
DECREASE  is  compounded  of  the  priva- 
tive de  and  crease^  in  Latin  eresco,  to  grow, 
signifying  to  grow  less. 

AbatCy  lessen^  and  diminish^  agree  in  the 
sense  of  becoming  less  and  of  making 
less ;  decrease  implies  only  becoming  lesft. 
Abate  respects  only  vigor  of  action,  and 
applies  to  that  which  is  strong  or  violent, 
as  a  fever  abates,  pain,  anger,  etc.,  abates  ; 
lessen  and  dimimsh  are  applied  to  size, 
quantity,  and  number,  but  lessen  is  much 
seldomer  used  intransitively  than  diminr 
ish;  things  are  rarely  said  to  lessen  of 
themselves,  but  to  diminish.  The  passion 
of  an  angry  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
abate  before  any  appeal  is  made  to  his 
understanding.  Objects  apparently  di- 
minish  as  they  recede  from  the  view. 
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M7  mnder  abattd^  when,  upon  looking  aroand 
me,  I  law  most  of  tbem  attentiTe  to  three  Birens 
clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished  by  tlic 
nanoea  of  Sloth,  Ignoraiiee,  and  Pleasure. 

Admsow. 

CaasinI  allows,  I  think,  ten  French  tolses  of  el- 
eTaikm  for  ereiy  line  of  mercury,  adding  one  foot 
to  eaeh  ten,  two  to  the  second,  three  to  the  third, 
ud  90  on ;  bat  surely  the  weight  of  the  air  di- 
miuiskst  In  a  much  greater  proportkm. 

Bbtdomk. 

Abaiey  tmnsittYeljr  taken,  signifies  to 
bring  down,  t. «.,  to  make  less  in  height 
or  degree  by  means  of  force  or  a  partic- 
ular dfort,  as  to  abaie  pride  or  to  abate 
misery ;  la$m  and  ctimtnuA,  the  former 
in  the  famifiar,  the  latter  in  the  grave 
style,  signify  to  make  less  in  quantity  or 
magnitade  by  an  ordinary  process,  as  the 
siae  of  a  room  is  leuened,  the  credit  of  a 
person  is  dimitMad.  We  may  Uatm  the 
number  of  our  evils  by  not  dwelling  upon 
them;  nothing  dhniniaha  the  lustre  of 
great  deeds  more  than  cruelty. 

Tolly  was  the  first  who  obaerved  that  flrlevd- 
shlp  Improves  happiness  and  abaU»  misery. 

Addison. 
He  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil ; 
The  pleasure  Uuentd  the  attending  toil. 

ADMBOir. 

The  tmenem  of  the  giver,  his  not  exacting  se* 
cnrity,  nor  expressing  conditions  of  return,  doth 
not  (/iminUA,  but  rather  increase  the  debt. 

Babrow. 

To  decrease  is  to  fall  off ;  a  retreating 
army  will  decrease  rapidly  when,  exposed 
to  all  the  privations  and  hardships  attend- 
ant on  forced  marches,  it  is  compelled  to 
fight  for  its  safety ;  some  things  decrease 
iK>  gradually  that  it  is  some  time  before 
they  are  observed  to  be  diminished. 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease;  the  sails  onoe 


Direct  our  course  to  some  relierlng  shore. 

FAlOMfKB. 

The  decrease  is  the  process,  the  dimi- 
mtiioH  is  the  result ;  as  a  decrease  in  the 
tsxes  causes  a  diminutioH  in  the  revenue. 
The  term  decrease  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  material  objects  which  can  grow  less, 
dimintUum  is  applicable  to  objects  gen- 
erally which  may  become  or  be  actually 
less  from  any  cause. 

If  this  spring  had  Ks  origin  flrom  rain  and  va- 
por, thero  would  be  an  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  one  as  there  should  happen  to  be  of  the  other. 

Oeehaii. 

If  FartheBiaaa  can  now  possess  her  own  mind, 

ind  think  aa  little  of  her  beauty  as  she  ought  to 

hare  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no  great 

dUMuiOUm.  of  her  charms.  Hdohbb. 

1* 


ABBTTOR,  ACCB86ABYy  ACCOMPUCB. 

ABETTOR,  or  one  that  abets,  gives 
aid  and  encouragement  by  counsel,  prom- 
ises, or  rewards.  An  ACCESSARY,  or 
one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active, 
though  subordinate  part.  An  ACCOM- 
PLICE, from  the  word  accomplish^  im- 
plies the  principal  in  any  plot,  who  tokes 
a  leading  part  and  brings  it  to  perfec- 
tion. .^>ettor8  propose,  aceessariet  assist, 
accomplices  execute.  The  abettor  and  ae- 
cessary^  or  the  abettor  and  accomplice^  may 
be  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  not  so 
the  accessary  and  accomplice.  In  every 
deep-laid  scheme  there  must  be  abettors 
to  set  it  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co-operate, 
and  accomplices  to  put  it  into  execution : 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  there  were  many 
secret  abettors^  some  noblemen  who  were 
accessaries^  and  Guy  Fawkes  the  principal 
accomplice. 

I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  treat- 
ments which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
cliaracters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them. 
How  many  men  of  honor  are  exposed  to  public 
obloquy  and  reproach  I  Those,  therefore,  who 
are  either  the  histruments  or  <tbeUore  In  such 
infernal  dealings  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
persons  who  make  use  of  religion  to  support 
tlieir  cause,  not  their  cause  to  promote  religion. 

Addisow. 

Why  are  the  French  obliged  to  lend  us  a  part 
of  their  tongue  before  we  can  know  they  are 
conquered?  They  must  bo  made  aecsMaries 
to  their  own  disgrace ;  as  the  Britons  were  fbr- 
merly  so  artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of 
the  Ronuin  tlieatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it 
up  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  their  own  defeat  celebrated  on  the 
stage.  Adnsow. 

Either  he  picks  a  purse,  or  robs  a  house. 
Or  is  ticeompUes  with  some  knarish  gang. 

CnCBBSLlMD. 

Accomplice^  like  the  other  terms,  may 
be  applied  to  other  objects  besides  crim- 
inal offences. 

Parliament  cannot  with  any  great  propriety 
punish  others  for  that  In  which  they  themselves 
have  been  accompUees.  Bcbkb. 

TO  ABHOB,  DETBST,  ABOMINATE, 
LOATHE. 

These  terms  equally  denote  a  senti- 
ment of  aversion.  ABHOR,  in  Latin 
abliorreoj  compounded  of  ab^  from,  and 
horrco,  to  stiffen  with  horror,  signifies 
to  start  from  with  a  strong  emotion  of 
horror.     p£TI)8T,  in  Xiatin  ddestor,  com- 
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pounded  of  dt^  from  or  against,  and  /«•- 
ioTy  to  bear  witness,  signifies  to  condemn 
witli  indignation.  ABOMINATE,  in  Lat- 
in chonrnufbMy  participle  of  abominor^ 
compounded  of  ab,  from  or  against,  and 
cminar,  to  wish  iU-lucIc,  signifies  to  hold 
in  religious  abhorrence,  to  detest  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  LOATHE,  in 
Saxon  laihen,  may  possibly  be  a  variation 
of  load,  in  the  sense  of  overload,  because 
it  expresses  the  nausea  which  commonly 
attends  an  overloaded  stomach. 

What  we  (ibhor  is  repugnant  to  our 
moral  feelings ;  what  we  tUtett  is  opposed 
to  our  moral  principles ;  what  we  abom^ 
inaie  does  violence  to  our  religious  and 
moral  sentiments ;  what  we  loathe  offends 
our  physical  taste.  We  abJwr  what  is 
base  and  ungenerous,  we  detest  hypocri- 
sy; we  abominate  profanation  and  open 
impiety;  we  loathe  food  when  we  are  sick. 
The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most.    Cowpbk. 

This  thirst  of  kindred  blood  inj  sons  deteti. 

Dbtdsm. 
The  pMsion  that  is  ezdted  in  the  fiOile  of  the 
sick  kite  is  terror«the  ofctlect  of  which  is  the  de- 
spair of  him  who  pereeives  himself  to  be  dying, 
and  has  reason  to  liear  that  his  very  prayer  is  ao 
abonUnoHon.  UAWKSswoara. 

No  costly  lords  the  saroptnoas  banqnet  deal, 
To  make  him  loaths  his  v^^table  meal. 

CtoLDoriTB. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  loathe  is  a 
strong  %uro  of  speech  to  mark  the  ab- 
horrence and  disgust  which  the  sight  or 
thought  of  offensive  objects  produce. 

Revolving  in  his  mind  tlie  stem  command, 
He  longs  to  fly,  and  loathee  the  charming  land. 

DSTDEM. 

TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURN,  DWELL,  LIVB, 
RESIDE,  INHABIT. 

ABIDE,  in  Saxon  abitan,  old  German 
beiten,  comes  from  the  Arabic  or  Per- 
sian but  or  6//,  to  pass  the  night,  that  is, 
to  make  a  partial  stay.  SOJOURN,  in 
French  eejoumer^  from  svb  and  diunme^ 
in  the  daytime,  signifies  to  pass  the  day, 
that  is,  a  certain  portion  of  one's  time, 
in  a  place.  DWELL,  from  the  Danish 
dwelger^  to  abide,  and  the  Saxon  dwdian^ 
Dotch  dioaleriy  to  wander,  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  movable  habitation,  such  as  was  the 
practice  of  living  formerly  in  tents.  At 
present  it  implies  a  stay  in  a  place  by 
way  of  residence,  which  is  expressed  in 
common  discourse  by  the  word  LIVE, 


for  passing  one*s  life.  RESIDE,  from 
the  Latin  re  and  adeo^  to  sit  down,  con- 
veys the  full  idea  of  a  settlement  IN- 
HABIT, from  the  Latin  habito^  a  frequen- 
tative of  habeo^  signifies  to  have  or  occu- 
py for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  implied  in  these 
terms  is  marked  by  a  certain  gradation. 
Abide  denotes  the  shortest  stay;  to  ao- 
joum  is  of  longer  continuance;  dweQ 
comprehends  the  idea  of  perpetuity  in 
a  given  place,  but  rerieb  and  inhabit  are 
partial  and  local — we  dwell  only  in  one 
spot,  but  we  may  reride  at  or  inhabit 
many  placta.  These  words  have  like- 
wise a  reference  to  the  state  of  society. 
Abide  apd  Kjoum  relate  more  properly 
to  the  wandering  habits  of  men  in  a 
primitive  state  of  society.  Dwdl,  as  im- 
plying a  stay  under  a  cover,  is  universal 
in  its  application ;  for  wo  may  dtttU  ei- 
ther in  a  palace,  a  house,  a  cottage,  or 
any  shelter.  lAve^  rende,  and  inhabit,  are 
confined  to  a  civilized  state  of  society; 
the  former  applying  to  the  abodes  df  the 
inferior  orders,  the  latter  to  those  of  the 
higher  classes.  The  word  inhabit  is  nev- 
er used  but  in  connection  with  the  place 
inhabited 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other,  so- 
journed in  a  country,  and  dwelt  in  tents. 
The  angels  abode  with  Lot  that  night; 
Abram  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
the  Israelites  dwelf\n  the  land  of  Goshen. 
Savages  either  dwell  in  the  cavities  which 
nature  has  formed  for  them,  or  in  some 
rude  structure  erected  for  a  temporary 
purpose;  but  as  men  increase  in  culti- 
vation they  build  places  for  themselves 
which  they  can  inhabit:  the  poor  have 
their  cottages  in  which  they  can  live;  the 
wealthy  provide  themselves  with  superb 
buildings  in  which  they  reside. 

From  the  flrst  to  the  last  of  man's  abode  on 
earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed  of 
ffoarding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  pas- 
sion. BLAia. 

By  the  Israelites'  sojourning  in  Egypt,  God 
made  way  for  their  bondage  there,  and  their 
bondage  for  a  glorious  deliverance  through  those 
prodigious  manifestations  of  the  Divhie  power. 

Socm. 

Hence  from  my  sight!    Thy  fkther  cannot  bear 

thee; 
Fly  with  thy  faifkmy  to  some  dark  cell. 
Where,  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night, 
Honming,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwell, 

MASSIIMttll. 
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Belnff  (AiUiedto  remoTe  my  kabUaUot^^  I  ww 
led  by  my  evil  genios  to  a  coDTentent  hoam  in 
the  street  where  the  nobility  retide.     JoHKSoif. 

By  good  company,  in  the  place  which  I  liave 
the  mbibrtune  to  inkabitfWe  understand  not  al- 
ways thoee  from  whom  good  can  be  learned. 

JoonsoH. 

ABILITY,  CAPACTTY. 

ABILITY,  in  French  hainliii,  Latin 
habUUas^  comes  from  abUj  habile^  habUia^ 
and  haheo^  to  have,  because  possession 
and  power  are  inseparable.  CAPACI- 
TY, in  French  eapcteUe^  Latin  eapadXa», 
from  ec^Mcx  and  mpio^  to  receive,  marks 
the  abstract  quality  of  being  able  to  re- 
.  oeive  or  hold. 

AhUUy  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to 
the  species.  Ability  comprehends  the 
power  of  doing  in  general,  without  spec- 
ifying the  quality  or  degree ;  eapaeUy  is 
a  particular  kind  of  ability.  AbiUty  may 
be  either  physical  or  mental;  ee^Dod/y, 
when  said  of  persons,  is  mental  only. 
AbiUhf  respects  action,  capacity  respects 
thought  Ability  always  supposes  some- 
thing able  to  be  done ;  capacity  is  a  men- 
tal  ^dowment,  and  always  supposes  some- 
thing ready  to  receive  or  hold. 

Riehes  are  of  no  nse  if  sickness  take  from  us 
the  abiiUy  tA  eajoying  them.  Swxrr. 

In  what  I  have  done  I  have  rather  given  a 
proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire  than  of  my 
ability  to  do  him  (Shakspeare)  Justice.      Popb. 

The  otject  is  too  big  Ibr  our  capacity  when 
we  would  compreliena  the  circumference  of  a 
world.  ADDisoir. 

Ability  is  nowise  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent; it  may  be  small  or  great:  capacity 
of  itself  always  implies  a  positive  and 
Baperior  degree  of  power,  although  it 
may  be  modified  by  epithets  to  denote 
different  d^rees ;  a  boy  of  capacity  will 
have  the  advantage  over  his  school-fel- 
lows, particularly  if  he  be  classed  with 
those  of  a  dull  ctgxtcity. 

St.  Paul  reqnlreth  learning  in  presbyters,  yea 
■oeh  learning  as  doth  enable  them  to  exhort  in 
doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  disprove  them  that 
gainsay  It ;  what  measure  of  ability  in  such 
things  shall  serve  to  make  men  capable  of  that 
kind  of  of&ce,  he  doth  not  determine.      Hooksb. 

flir  Fnmcis  Bacon's  capacity  seemed  to  have 
grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books  before. 

Hdohbs. 

AbiHtia,  when  used  in  the  plural  only, 
IB  confined  to  the  signification  of  mental 
eodowments,  and  comprehends  the  opera- 


tions of  thou^  in  general ;  et^Mciiy^  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  peculiar  endow- 
ment, that  enlargement  of  undersund- 
ing,  that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Many  men  have  the 
abiUiies  for  managing  the  oonoems  of 
others,  who  would  not  have  the  ctgMcity 
for  conducting  a  concern  of  their  own. 
We  should  not  judge  highly  of  that  nuin*s 
abiUiiet  who  could  only  mar  the  plans  of 
others,  but  had  no  eapaeUy  for  conceiving 
and  proposing  anything  better  in  their 
stead. 

I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwfaidled  into  a 
school  of  rhetoric  where  men  riae  to  display 
their  abilitUt  rather  than  to  deliberate. 

Sir  W.  Jomxs. 

An  heroic  poem  requires  the  accomplishment 
of  some  great  undertaking  which  requires  the 
duty  of  a  soldier  and  tlie  eapaeity  of  a  general. 

DaTDBN. 

ABILITY,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

Thbse  terms  all  agree  in  denoting  a 
power.  ABILITY  is,  as  in  the  prey- 
ing case,  the  general  term.  FACULTY, 
in  Latin  /aeuaas^  changed  from  facilitas 
and /ooo,  to  do,  signifying  doableness,  or 
an  ability  to  do ;  and  TALENT,  in  Latm 
talentum^  a  Greek  coin  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  and  employed  figu- 
ratively for  a  gift,  possession,  or  power — 
denote  definite  kinds  of  power. 

Ability  relates  to  human  power  gener- 
ally, by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  act ; 
it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with 
times,  persons, and  circumstances;  health, 
strength,  and  fortune  are  abUiiies  ;  facul- 
ty is  a  gift  of  nature  directed  to  a  certain 
end,  and  following  a  certain  rule.  An 
ability  may  be  acquired,  and  consequent- 
ly is  properly  applied  to  individuals,  an 
ability  to  speak  extempere  or  an  ability 
to  write;  but  &  faculty  belongs  to  the 
species,  as  a  faculty  of  speech,  or  of  hear- 
ing, etc. 

AbilUy  to  teach  by  sermons  is  a  grace  which 
God  doth  bestow  on  them  whom  he  roaketh  suf- 
ficient for  the  commendable  discharge  of  their 

duty.  HOOKBB. 

No  fruit  our  palate  courts,  or  flower  our  smell, 
But  on  its  fragrant  bosom  nations  dwell. 
All  form'd  with  proper /acvM(««  to  share 
The  daily  bounties  of  their  Maker's  care. 

Jbmkinos. 

AbUUy  being  in  general  the  power  of 
doing,  may  be  applied  in  its  unqualified 
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sense  to  the  whole  species,  without  any 
distinction. 

Hnixuin  ahUity  is  an  uiieqnal  match  for  the 
ylotent  aod  nnforeaeen  vicissitudes  of  the  world. 


FacuUy  is  always  talcen  in  a  restricted 
sense,  although  applied  to  the  species. 

The  vitBA/aevUy  is  that  by  which  life  is  pre- 
served, and  tlM  ordinary  fiinctlons  of  speech  are 
preserved ;  the  anlma)  faculty  is  what  conducts 
the  operationB  of  the  mind.  Qdimcy. 

Faculty  and  talent  are  both  gifts  of  nat- 
ure, but  ^faculty  is  supposed  to  be  gtyen 
in  an  equal  d^p'ee  to  all,  a  talent  in  an 
unequal  degree;  as  iXi<^  faculty  of  seeing, 
the  talent  of  mimicry,  tne  talent  for  mu- 
sic :  a  faculty  may  be  impaired  by  age, 
disease,  or  other  circumstances ;  a  Udent 
is  improTed  by  exercise. 

Reason  is  a  noble  faeidty^  and,  when  kept 
within  its  proper  sphere,  and  applied  to  useful 
purposes,  proves  a  means  of  exalting  human 
creatures  almost  to  the  rank  of  superior  beings. 

Beattib. 
lis  not  indeed  my  taUnt  to  engage 
In  loffy  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  pisge 
With  wind  and  noise.  Dbtdeh. 

As  all  these  terms  may  be  applied  to 
different  objects,  they  are  aptly  enough 
used  in  the  plural  to  denote  so  many  dis- 
tinct powers :  abilUieg  denote  all  our  pow- 
ers generally,  corporeal  and  mental,  but 
more  especially  the  \dXXQT\factdtie8  relate 
to  the  ordinary  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
as  when  we  speak  of  a  person^s  retain- 
ing or  losing  YiVA  faculties ;  talents  relate 
to  the  particular  gifts  or  powers  which 
may  serve  a  beneficial  purpose,  as  to  em- 
ploy one's  talents  usefully. 

Amidst  the  agitations  of  popular  government, 
occasions  will  sometimes  be  afforded  for  eminent 
ahUiHes  to  break  forth  with  peculiar  lustre, 

Blaie. 

It  may  be  observed  that  young  persons  little 
acquainted  with  the  world,  and  who  have  not 
been  used  to  approach  men  in  power,  are  com- 
monly struck  with  an  awe  which  takes  away  the 
free  use  ot  their  faculties.  Buiu.^ 

Weakness  of  counsels,  flncttuUion  of  opinion, 
and  deficiency  of  spirit  marked  his  administra- 
tion during  an  inglorious  period  of  sixteen  years, 
from  which  England  did  not  recover  until  the 
mediocrity  of  his  ministerial  talents  was  control- 
led by  tlio  ascendency  of  Pitt  Coxb. 

ABUJTT,  DKXTERITT;  ADDRESS. 

ABILITY  is,  as  before  observed  (v. 
Ability yC<iqMeUy\tL  general  term,  without 


any  qualification.  DEXTERITT,  from 
daUer^  the  right  hand,  signifying  me- 
chanical or  manual  facility;  and  AD- 
DRESS, signifying  a  mode  of  address,  are 
particular  terms.  AhUity  may  be  used  to 
denote  any  degree,  as  to  do  according 
to  the  best  of  one^s  ability;  and  it  may 
be  qualified  to  denote  a  small  degree  of 
ability. 

It  is  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small 
ability  to  extend  their  operations  so  fiu'  as  to  be 
much  tt\t  among  numbersL  Cowpbb. 

Dexterity  and  address  are  positive  de- 
grees of  ednlity. 

It  is  often  observed  that  the  race  is  won  as 
much  by  the  dexterity  of  the  rider  as  by  the 
vigor  aod  fleetness  of  the  animal. 

Eaml  or  Bato. 

I  could  produce  innumerable  instances,  from 
my  own  observation,  of  events  imputed  to  the 
profound  skill  and  atfdrese  of  a  minister  which 
in  reality  were  either  mere  effects  of  negligence, 
weakness,  humor,  or  pride,  or  at  best  the  natural 
course  of  things  loft  to  themselves.  Swxrr. 

Ability  is,  however,  frequently  taken  in 
a  restricted  sense  for  a  positive  degree 
of  ability^  which  brings  it  still  nearer  to 
the  two  other  terms,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  the  application ;  ability  in  this 
case  refers  to  intellectual  endowment 
generally,  dexterity  relates  to  a  particular 
power  or  facility  of  executing,  and  ad- 
dress to  a  particular  mode  or  maimer  of 
addressing  one's  self  on  particular  occa- 
sions. Ability  shows  itself  in  the  most 
important  transactions,  and  the  general 
conduct  in  the  highest  stations,  as  a  min- 
ister of  state  displays  his  ablHty  ;  dexteri- 
ty and  address  are  employed  occasional- 
ly, the  former  in  removing  difficulties  and 
escaping  dangers,  the  latter  in  improving 
advantages  and  accommodating  tempers ; 
the  former  in  directing  the  course  of 
things,  the  latter  in  managing  of  men. 

The  ability  displayed  by  the  commander  was 
only  equalled  by  the  valor  and  adroitness  of  the 
seamen.  Culbsk. 

His  wisdom,  by  often*  evading  firom  perils,  was 
turned  rather  Into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself 
fh>m  dangers  when  they  pressed  him,  than  into 
a  providence  to  prevent  and  remove  them  a&r 
off.  Bacoh. 

It  was  no  sooner  dark,  than  she  eonveyed  into 
his  room  a  young  maid  of  no  disagreeable  figure, 
who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not  want 
address  to  improve  the  opportunity  fbr  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  fortune.  Spbctatok. 
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ABLE,  CAPABLBy  CAFAaOUS. 

These  epithets,  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding abstract  nouns  are  derived,  hare 
distinctions  i)eculiar  to  themselres.  Able 
and  capable  are  applied  to  ordinary  ac- 
tions, bat  not  always  indifferently,  the 
one  for  the  other:  able  is  said  of  the 
abilities  generally,  as  a  child  is  able  or 
not  aUe  to  walk ;  capable  is  said  of  one's 
ability  to  do  particular  things,  as  to  be 
capable  of  performing  a  great  journey. 
Able  is  said  of  that  which  one  can  do,  as 
to  be  oMp  to  write  or  read ;  capable  M9ieA& 
of  that  which  either  a  person  or  a  thing 
can  take,  receive,  or  hold ;  a  person  is 
capable  of  an  office,  or  capable  of  great 
things;  a  thing  is  capable  of  improve- 
menL 

Whom  fivre  before  did  march,  a  goodly  band 
Of  tall  youiig  men,  all  <Me  amies  to  lonnd. 

Spenux. 

What  measare  of  abOity  in  sncb  things  shall 
aerre  to  make  men  capa&^  of  that  kind  of  office, 
he  doth  not  determine.  Hookkb. 

Able  may  be  added  to  a  noun  by  way 
of  epithet,  when  it  denotes  a  positive  de- 
gree of  ability,  as  an  able  commander,  an 
abU  financier. 

1  look  npon  an  ahie  itateiman  out  of  basinesa 
like  a  huoe  whale,  that  will  endeaTor  to  over- 
torn  the  sh^  unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play 
with.  Tatuhl 

Capable  may  be  used  absolutely  to  ex- 
press a  mental  power. 

Look  you  how  pale  he  glares  I 
His  (brm  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  cajxibU.  SaAXSPBAHB. 

Captdiie  and  capaekn»y  though  derived 
from  the  same  verb  capio^  to  take  or  re- 
ceive, are  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  respect  to  the  powers  or  properties  of 
the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied, 
capable  being  said  of  powers  generally, 
capaciauM  only  of  the  property  of  having 
amplitude  of  space,  or  a  power  to  take  in 
or  comprehend ;  as  men  are  capable  of 
thought  or  reason,  of  life  or  death,  etc. ; 
a  hall  may  be  said  to  be  capaeioia,  or, 
figuratively,  a  man  has  a  capaeiotte  mind. 

His  violence  thou  i^ar*st  not,  being  snch 

As  we,  noc  capable  of  death  or  pabi.      Miltoh . 

If  heaven  to  men  snch  mighty  thoughts  would 

g*ve. 
What  breast  but  thine  eapaeioue  to  receive 
The  vast  inftialon  ?  Cowlbt. 


TO  ABJURE,  RieCANT,  RETBACT,  RE- 
VOKE, RECALL. 

ABJCRE,  in  Latin  abjurOj  is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  ab  and  juroy  to 
swear,  signifying  to  swear  to  the  contra- 
ry, or  give  up  with  an  oath.  RECANT, 
in  Latin  reeanlo,  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  re  and  canio^  to  sing  or  declare, 
signifying  to  unsay,  to  contradict  by  a 
counter  declaration.  RETRACT,  in  Lat- 
in rdraduA,  participle  of  retrahoy  is  com- 
pounded of  rf,  back,  and  traho^  to  draw, 
signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been 
let  go.  REVOKE  and  RECALL  have 
the  same  original  sense  as  recant^  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  word  co//, 
which  is  expressed  also  by  voke^  or  in 
Latin  voco^  implies  an  action  more  suit- 
ed to  a  multitude  than  the  word  canto,  to 
sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude.  We 
abjure  a  religion,  we  recant  a  doctrine, 
we  retract  a  promise,  we  revoke  a  com- 
mand, we  reccil  an  expression. 

What  has  been  solemnly  professed  is 
renounced  by  abjuration  ;  what  has  been 
publicly  maintained  as  a  settled  point  of 
belief  is  as  publicly  given  up  by  recant- 
ing ;  what  has  been  pledged  so  as  to 
gain  credit  is  contradicted  by  retradinff  ; 
what  has  been  pronounced  by  an  act  of 
authority  is  rendered  null  by  revocation  ; 
what  has  been  misspoken  through  inad- 
vertence or  mistake  is  rectified  by  recaU- 
ing  the  words. 

Although  Archbishop  Cranmer  recant- 
ed the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  yet 
he  soon  after  recalled  his  words,  and  died 
boldly  for  his  faith.  Henry  IV.  of  Franco 
abjured  Calvinism,  but  he  did  not  retract 
the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Calvinists  of  his  protection.  Louis  XIV. 
drove  many  of  his  best  subjects  from 
France  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Interest  but  too  often  leads  men  to  abjure 
their  faith ;  the  fear  of  shame  or  punish- 
ment leads  them  to  recant  their  opinions ; 
the  want  of  principle  dictates  the  retract- 
ing of  one's  promise;  reasons  of  state 
occasion  the  revoking  of  decrees ;  a  love 
of  precision  commonly  induces  a  speaker 
or  writer  to  recaU  a  false  expression. 

The  pontiff  saw  Britannia*s  golden  fleece, 
Once  all  his  own,  Invest  her  worthier  sons  1 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains, 
Tellow  with  grain,  abjure  his  hateftil  sway. 

SaBMSTONE. 
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A  fklae  satire  ought  to  Iw  reeanUd  for  the 
sake  of  him  whose  reputation  may  be  iDjured. 

JOUMION. 

When  any  scholar  will  convince  me  that  these 
were  ftitile  and  malicious  tales  against  Socrates, 
I  will  retract  all  credit  in  them,  and  thank  him 
for  the  conviction.  CDiiBBiii.A]n>. 

What  reason  is  tliere,  hut  that  thoae  grants  and 
privileRBs  should  be  revoked y  or  reduced  to  their 
first  intention  ?  Spensek. 

That  society  hath  before  consented,  without  re- 
f>oHHff  the  same  after.  Uooesb. 

*Ti8  done,  and  since  *tis  done  *tis  past  recall. 
And  since  tis  past  recall  must  be  forgotten. 

Dbtdsm. 

TO  ABOUSH,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL,  RE- 
YOKSi  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 

ABOLISH,  in  French  abdir,  Latin  ab- 
cleo^  is  compounded  of  ab  and  oUo,  to  lose 
the  smell,  signifying  to  lose  every  trace 
of  former  existence.  ABROGATE,  in 
French  abroger,  Latin  abrogatw,  partici- 
ple of  abroffOy  compounded  of  ab  and  roffo, 
to  ask,  signifying  to  ask  away,  or  to  ask 
that  a  thing  may  be  done  away ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  among 
whom  no  law  was  valid  unless  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  was  obtained  by  ask- 
ing, and  in  like  manner  no  law  was  un- 
made without  asking  their  consent.  RE- 
PEAL, in  French  rcqmdter,  from  the  Lat- 
in words  re  and  appAh^  signifies  literally 
to  call  back  or  unsay  what  has  been  said, 
which  is  in  like  manner  the  original  mean- 
ing of  REVOKE.  ANNUL,  in  French  an- 
nuUer,  comes  from  ntJ,  in  Latin  nihil,  sig- 
nifying to  reduce  to  nothmg.  CANCEL, 
in  French  eancelUr,  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in canceUo,  to  cut  crosswise,  signifying  to 
strike  out  crosswise,  that  is,  to  cross  out. 

The  word  abolish  conveys  the  idea  of 
putting  a  total  end  to  a  thing,  and  is  ap- 
plied properly  to  those  things  which  have 
been  long  in  existence,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished: an  abolition  may  be  effected  ei- 
ther by  an  act  of  power,  as  to  abolish  an 
institution,  or  an  order  of  men,  and  the 
like. 

On  the  parliament's  part  it  was  proposed  that 
all  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters  might  be  im- 
mediately taken  away  and  abolUhed. 

CLAftBNDOM. 

Or  it  may  be  a  gradual  act,  or  effected 
by  indirect  means,  as  to  abolish  a  custom, 
practice,  etc. 

The  long-oontinned  wars  between  the  English 
and  Scots  had  then  raised  invincible  jealousies 


and  hate,  which  long-oonttanied  peace  bath  long 
tiaoe  aholisKed.  Sir  John  Hatwakd. 

All  the  other  terms  have  respect  to 
the  partial  acts  of  men,  in  undoing  that 
which  they  have  done.  Laws  are  either 
repealed  or  abrogated,  but  repealing  is  a 
terra  of  modem  use,  applied  to  the  acts 
of  public  councils  or  assemblies,  where 
laws  are  made  or  unmade  by  the  consent 
or  open  declaration  of  numbers.  Abro- 
gate is  a  term  of  less  definite  import ;  to 
abrogate  a  law  is  to  render  it  null  by  any 
act  of  the  legislature ;  thus,  the  making 
of  a  new  law  may  abrogate  the  old  one. 

If  the  Presbyterians  should  obtain  tlietr  ends, 
I  could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them  mistaken  in  the 
point  which  they  have  most  at  heart,  by  tlie  re- 
peal  of  the  test ;  I  mean  the  benefit  of  employ- 
ments. Swift. 

Solon  abroffated  all  DrMO*s  aangninary  lawa 
except  those  that  affected  ranrder. 

CmaxaLAKD. 

Revoking  is  an  act  of  individual  au- 
thority—edicts are  revoked;  ammUing  is 
an  act  of  discretion,  as  oflSdal  proceed- 
ings or  private  contracts  are  annulled; 
eancdling  is  a  species  of  annulling,  as  in 
the  case  of  eancdling  deeds,  bon(&,  obli- 
gations, etc  None  can  abrogaXc  but  those 
who  have  the  power  to  make.  Any  one 
who  has  the  power  to  give  his  word  may 
also  revoke  it,  if  he  see  reason  so  to  do. 
Any  one  who  can  bind  himself  or  others, 
by  any  deed  or  instrument,  may  ammd  or 
render  this  null  and  void,  provided  it  be 
done  for  a  reasonable  cause,  and  in  the 
proper  manner.  As  cancelling  serves  to 
blot  out  or  obliterate  what  has  been  writ- 
ten, it  may  be  applied  to  what  is  blot- 
ted out  of  the  memory.  It  is  a  voluntas 
ry  resignation  of  right  or  demand  which 
one  person  has  upon  another. 

When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made, 
the  whole  cause  for  which  it  was  made  still  re- 
maining, do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  own  deed, 
and  upbraid  ourselves  with  folly  ?  Hooker. 

I  will  annvl. 
By  the  high  power  with  which  the  laws  invest 

me, 
Those  gnilty  forms  In  which  you  have  entrapp'd, 
Basely  entrapp'd,to  thy  det^ted  nuptials, 
My  queen  betroth'd.  Tboxsom. 

This  hour  make  friendships  which  he  breaks  the 

next. 
And  every  breach  supplies  a  vile  pretext. 
Basely  to  cancel  all  concessions  past. 
If  in  a  thousand  you  deny  the  last. 

CmnxBLANix 
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ABOMINABLE,  DETESTABLE,  EXECRA- 
BLE. 

The  primitiTe  idea  of  these  terms, 
agreeable  to  their  deriTatioo,  is  that  of 
badness  in  the  highest  degree;  conyey- 
iog  by  themselves  the  strongest  signifi- 
cation, and  excluding  the  necessity  for 
erery  other  modifying  epithet 

The  ABOMINABLE  thing  excites  aver- 
sion ;  the  DETESTABLE  thing,  hatred 
and  reTuteion;  the  EXECRABLE  thing, 
indignation  and  horror. 

These  sentunents  are  expressed  against 
what  is  abominable  by  strong  ejacalations, 
against  what  is  detfttabU  by  animadver- 
sion and  reprobation,  and  against  what 
is  execrable  by  imprecations  and  anathe- 


In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  they  serve  to  mark  a  degree  of  ex- 
cess in  a  very  bad  thing ;  abominable  ex- 
pressing less  than  detestable^  and  that  less 
than  exMrable.  This  gradation  is  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  in  the  following  exam- 
ple. Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  having  been 
informed  that  a  very  aged  woman  prayed 
to  the  gods  every  day  for  his  preserva- 
tion, and  wondering  that  any  of  his  sub- 
jects should  be  so  interested  for  his  safe- 
ty, inquired  of  this  woman  respecting  the 
motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  re- 
plied, **In  my  infancy  I  lived  under  an 
abominable  prince,  whose  death  I  desired ; 
but  when  he  perished,  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  detestable  tyrant  worse  than  himself. 
I  offered  up  my  vows  for  his  death  also, 
which  were  in  like  manner  answered; 
but  we  have  since  had  a  worse  tyrant 
than  he.  This  exxerable  monster  is  your- 
self, whose  life  I  have  prayed  for,  lest,  if 
it  be  possible,  you  should  be  succeeded 
by  one  even  more  wicked.*' 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  these 
expr^sions  has  given  rise  to  thdr  abuse 
in  vulgar  discourse,  where  they  are  often 
cmpk^ed  indifferently  to  serve  the  hu- 
mor of  the  speaker. 

Tliif  ahominahU  endeavor  to  suppress  or  les- 
sen ererythinff  that  is  pralMworthy  is  as  fine- 
qoeitt  among  Uie  men  as  among  the  women. 

Stsele. 

Kothing  can  atone  tat  the  want  of  modesty, 
wttboat  wliicb  teattty  is  angracefiil,  and  wit  de- 
tttSabie.  Stgblb. 

AH  To*e  to  leave  that  execml>l6  shore, 
Mlated  with  the  blood  of  Folydore.     Drtdew. 


ABOVE,  OVEB,  UPON,  BEYOND. 

Whsit  an  object  is  ABOVE  another,  it 
exceeds  it  in  height ;  when  it  is  OVER 
another,  it  extends  along  its  superior  sur- 
face ;  when  it  is  UPON  another,  it  comes 
in  contact  with  its  superior  surface ;  when 
it  is  BEYOND  another,  it  lies  at  a  great- 
er disunoe.  Trees  frequently  grow  above 
a  wall,  and  sometimes  the  brandies  hang 
over  the  wall,  or  rest  ypon  it,  but  they 
seldom  stretch  much  beyond  it. 

So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron  fries, 
Tho  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise. 
Above  the  brim  they  fame  their  flcry  way, 
Black  vapors  climb  aloft  and  dood  the  day. 

Dbtdbm. 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam,  the  bees  In  arms 
Drive  headlong  fhmi  their  waxen  cells  In  swarms. 

Dbtdbm. 
As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill 
I  look'd  toward  BlrDam,aiKi  anon  roethought 
The  wood  began  to  move.  SHAKarsAaa. 

He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 
Stays  not,  but  looks  beyond  It  on  the  sky. 

Uebbbbt. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  the  first  is  most- 
ly employed  to  convey  the  idea  of  superi- 
ority ;  the  second,  of  authority ;  the  third, 
of  immediate  influence ;  and  the  fourth, 
of  extent.  Every  one  should  be  above 
falsehood,  but  particularly  those  who  are 
set  over  others,  who  may  have  an  influ- 
ence on  their  minds  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. 

The  pQblto  power  of  all  societies  is  above  ev- 
ery soul  contained  in  the  same  societies. 

HOOKBB. 

The  church  has  over  her,  bishops  able  to  si- 
lence the  fiunioas,  no  less  by  their  preaching  than 
their  authority.  Socth. 

This  is  thy  work.  Almighty  Frovidenoe, 
Whose  power  beyond  the  stretch  of  human 

thought 
Revolves  the  orbs  of  empire.  Tbokson. 

TO  ABRIDGE,  CURTAIL,  CONTRACT. 

ABRIDGE,  in  French  abriger^  Latin  db- 
breviare,  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  ab  and  bremare^  from  brevie^  short, 
signifying  to  make  short  CURTAIL,  in 
French  eourte^  short,  and  taiUer^  to  cut, 
signifies  to  diminish  in  length  by  cutting. 
CONTRACT,  in  Latin  eontracive^  partici- 
ple of  contrahoy  is  compounded  of  con  and 
traho,  signifying  to  draw  close  together. 

By  abridging^  in  the  figurative  as  well 
as  the  literal  sense,  the  quantity  is  dimin- 
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ished ;  by  curtailing^  the  meftsure  or  num 
ber  is  reduced ;  by  ewUrading^  the  com 
pass  is  reduced.  Privileges  are  abruk/ed^ 
pleasures  curtailed^  and  powers  coniraked. 
It  is  ungenerous  to  abrldffe  the  liberty  of 
any  one,  or  curtail  him  of  his  advantages, 
while  he  makes  no  improper  use  of  them ; 
otherwise  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  ccm- 
trael  his  means  of  doing  mischief. 

This  would  very  ranch  etbridge  the  IoTer*ii 
pains  in  tliis  way  of  writing  •  letter,  as  It  wonki 
enable  him  to  express  the  most  useful  and  sig- 
nlflcant  words  with  a  single  touch  of  the  needle 

Adoisom. 

1  reroenoher  several  ladies  who  were  once  very 
near  seven  feet  high,  that  at  present  want  some 
inches  of  five :  how  they  came  to  be  thus  cur- 
tailed I  cannot  learn.  Addison. 

He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only 
to  receive  addresses  is  really  as  much  tied  and 
abridged  in  his  f^edom  as  he  that  waits  all 
that  time  to  present  one,  Soctr. 

God  has  given  no  man  a  body  as  strong  as  his 
Appetites;  but  has  corrected  the  boundlessness 
of  his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strength 
and  contracting  his  capacities.  South. 

ADRIDUMENT,  COMPRNDIUM,  EPITOME, 
DIGEST,  SUMMARY,  ABSTRACT. 

The  first  four  terms  are  applied  to  a 
distinct  work,  the  two  latter  to  parts  of  a 
work. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  is  the  reduction  of 
a  work  into  a  smaller  compass.  A  COM- 
PENDIUM is  a  general  and  concise  view 
of  any  science,  as  geography  or  astrono- 
my. An  EPITOME  is  a  compressed  view 
of  all  the  substantial  parts  of  a  thing,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  whole  of  any  matter 
brought  into  a  small  compass.  A  DI- 
GEST is  any  materials  digested  in  order. 
A  SUMMARY  comprehends  the  heads 
and  subdivisions  of  a  work.  An  AB- 
STRACT includes  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive view  of  any  particular  proceed- 
ing. Ahridgmenta  often  surpass  the 
originals  in  value  when  they  are  made 
with  judgment.  Compctidiunu  are  fitted 
for  young  persons  to  commit  to  memory 
on  commencing  the  study  of  any  science. 
There  is  perhaps  not  a  better  epitome  than 
that  of  the  Universal  History  by  Bossuet, 
nor  a  better  digest  than  that  of  the  laws 
made  by  order  of  Justinian.  Systematic 
writers  give  occasional  summari&t  of  what 
they  have  been  treating  upon.  It  is  nec- 
essar}'  to  make  abstracts  of  deeds  or  ju- 
dicial proceedings. 


I  shall  lay  before  my  readers  an  ahridgwciU 
of  some  iiew  of  their  extravagancies,  in  hopes  that 
they  will  in  tfane  accustom  themselves  to  dream 
a  little  more  to  the  purpose.  Spbctator. 

Indexes  and  dictionaries  are  the  compendium 
of  all  knowledge.  Popk. 

From  hence  (as  Servius  remarks)  Virgil  took 
the  hint  of  his  Silenus,  the  subject  of  whose  song 
is  so  exact  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  Met- 
amorphoses of  Ovid,  that  among  the  ancient  ti- 
tles of  that  eclogue,  the  Metamorphosis  was  one. 

WARBOarOK. 

If  we  had  a  complete  digest  of  Hbuloo  and  Ma- 
hommedon  laws,  after  the  model  of  Jnsthiian^s 
nelebrated  Pandects,  we  should  rarely  be  at  a  loss 
for  principles  and  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the 
cases  before  us.  Sih  W.  Jokes. 

As  the  Theseida,  upon  which  Chanoer's 
Knif^ht's  Tale  is  founded,  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  it  may  not  be  unpleasing  to  the  reader 
to  see  here  a  sliort  nnmmary  of  it.     Ttbwoitt. 

Though  Mr.  Halhed  performed  his  part  with 
fidelity,  yet  the  I*er8ian  interpreter  had  supplied 
him  only  with  a  loose,  injudicious  epitome  of  the 
original  Sanscrit ;  in  which  abstract  many  es- 
sential passages  are  omitted.  Siu  W.  Jones. 

EjARnne  and  abstract  are  taken  for  oth- 
er objects,  which  contain  within  a  small 
compass  the  essence  of  a  thing. 

The  face  is  the  epitome  of  the  whole  man,  and 
the  eyes  are,  as  it  were,  the  epitome  of  the  face. 

Hdouss. 
But  roan  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heaven  hath  modelled,  lu  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities.  Ford. 

ABRUPT,  RUGGED,  ROUGH. 

ABRUPT,  in  Latin  abruptus^  participle 
of  abrumpo^  to  break  off,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  broken  off.  RUGGED,  in 
Saxon  hrugge^  comes  from  the  Latin  t'u- 
posus^  full  of  wrinkles.  ROUGH  is  in 
Saxon  reoJiy  high  German  irtuh^  low  Ger- 
man rt^,  Dutch  ruig,  in  Latin  rudi*,  un- 
even. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of 
unevenness.  What  is  abntjtt  has  greater 
cavities  and  protuberances  than  what  is 
nigged;  what  is  rugged  has  greater  irreg- 
ularities than  what  is  rougL  In  the  nat- 
ural sense  abrupt  is  opposed  to  what  is 
unbroken,  rugged  to  what  is  even,  and 
rough  to  what  is  smooth.  A  precipice  is 
abrupt,  a  path  is  rugged^  a  plank  is  rough. 
The  abrxtptness  of  a  body  is  generally  oc- 
casioned by  a  violent  concussion  and  sep- 
aration of  its  parts;  ruggedness  arises 
from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes ; 
I  roughness  is  mostly  a  natural  property, 
I  although  sometimes  produced  by  friction. 
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The  precfpke  ahrupt 
Projectlxix  honor  on  the  blackened  flood, 
Softens  at  ihy  return.  Thohiok'i  ScnacxB. 

The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  preci- 
piees,  mggtd  and  barren  at  a  distance ;  bat  at 
oar  nearer  approach  we  find  them  little  AruitfUl 

spots.  SrBCTATOB. 

The  common^  oTergrown  with  i^m,and  ronnh 
With  prieklj  gone,  that  shapeless  and  deformed, 
And  dangeroos  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 

CowrsiL 
Not  tlie  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria's  black  gulf;  and  rexes  it  with  storms, 
The  stobbom  rlrtoe  of  his  bouI  can  more. 

Fbaxgis. 

In  the  figurative  or  extended  applica- 
tion, the  distinction  is  equally  clear. 
Words  and  manners  are  abrtqjt  when 
they  are  sudden  and  unconnected;  the 
temper  is  rugged  which  is  exposed  to  fre- 
quent ebullitions  of  angry  humor;  actions 
are  -n^ugh  when  performed  with  violence 
and  incaution.  An  abrupt  behavior  is  the 
consequence  of  an  agitated  mind ;  a  rug- 
ged dlspoBition  is  inherent  in  the  charac- 
ter ;  a  nmgh  deportment  arises  from  an 
undisciplined  state  of  feeling.  An  ha- 
bitual steadiness  and  coolness  of  reflec- 
tion is  best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct 
any  abruptnen  of  mannera ;  a  cultivation 
of  the  Christian  temper  cannot  fail  of 
smoothing  down  all  ruggednoi  of  humor ; 
an  intercourse  with  polished  society  will 
inevitably  refine  down  all  rougknesa  of 
behavior. 

My  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Shakspeare. 

The  ftreatest  f4Vors  to  such  an  one  can  neither 
soften  nor  win  upon  him,  neither  melt  nor  endear 
hire,  but  leave  bim  as  hard  and  rugged  as  ever. 

South. 

Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  per- 
veneness  which  rough  and  imiierious  uao^  of- 
ten produces  in  generous  minds.  Locks. 

TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAY,  SEGRETK 
03fE'S  SELF. 

ABSCOND,  in  Latin  ahscondo^  is  com- 
pounded of  abM  and  eondoy  signifying  to 
hide  from  the  view,  which  is  the  original 
meaning  of  the  other  words ;  to  abncond 
'n  to  remove  one's  self  for  the  sake  of 
oot  being  discovered  by  those  with  whom 
ne  are  acquainted.  To  STEAL  AWAY 
u  to  get  away  so  as  to  elude  observation. 
To  SECRETE  ONE'S  SELF  is  to  get  into 
a  pUuse  of  aecrecy  without  being  per- 
ceived. 


Dishonest  men  abwmd,  thieves  gtetd 
awag  when  they  dread  detection,  and  fu- 
gitives feerete  themaelva.  Those  who  ab- 
scond will  have  frequent  occasion  to  steal 
awag^  and  still  more  frequent  occasion  to 
secrete  themselves. 

ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  ABSTRACT,  DI- 
VERTED, DISTRACTED. 

ABSENT,  in  French  absent,  Latin  ab- 
Kns,  comes  from  oft,  from,  and  sum,  to  be, 
signifying  away  or  at  a  distance  from 
all  objects.  ABSTRACTED,  or  AB- 
STRACT, in  French  abstraii,  Latin  ab^ 
strartus,  participle  of  abstraho,  or  ab,  from, 
and  trakoy  to  draw,  signifies  drawn  or  sep- 
arated from  all  objects.  DIVERTED,  in 
French  divertir,  Latin  divertOy  compound- 
ed of  di  or  rfw,  asunder,  and  verto,  to  turn, 
signifies  turned  aside  from  the  object 
that  is  present  DISTRACTED,  of  course, 
implies  drawn  asunder  by  different  ob- 
jects. 

A  want  of  proper  attention  is  implied 
in  all  these  terms,  but  in  different  degrees 
and  under  different  circumstances.  Ab- 
sence of  mind  is  either  a  state  or  a  habit ; 
a  man  may  be  occasionally  absent. 

I  have  hardly  seen  a  line  from  any  of  these 
gentlemen,  bat  spoke  them  as  abttent  from  what 
they  were  doinff,  as  they  profess  they  are  when 
they  come  into  ctmipany.  Spectator. 

Or  a  man  may  contract  an  habitual  ab- 
sence, either  from  profound  study,  or  from 
any  other  less  commendable  cause. 

Nothing  is  so  incompatible  with  politeness  as 
any  trick  of  absence  of  mind. 

Eakl  or  Cuatham. 

Abstraetum  denotes  a  state,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  temporary  state. 

He  would  begin  the  ceremony  agafai.and  hav- 
ing  gone  through  It,  break  fh)m  his  ahntractum, 
walk  briskly  on,  and  Join  bis  companions. 

BOSWEZX. 

The  term  abserU  simply  implies  not 
present  with  one's  mind,  not  observant 
of  present  objects,  but  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  thinking  on  anything;  a 
man  may  be  absent  who  is  thinking  on 
nothing. 

Theophrastns  called  one  who  barely  rehearsed 
his  speech,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  an  "  absent  act- 
or." Hughes. 

Abstracted,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes 
a  deep  thought  on  something  not  present. 
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That  8|MU»  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evQ,  and  for  the  time  remained 
Stupidly  good.  Miltom. 

Abntrad  may  in  poetry  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  abstracted. 

Ab/ttraet  as  In  a  trance,  roethought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  !  lay,  and  saw  the  shape, 
Still  glorious,  hefiire  whom  awake  I  stood. 

Milton. 

AbseiU  and  abstracted  denote  an  exclu- 
sion of  present  objscts ;  diifcrted  and  dis- 
tracted, a  misapplied  attention  to  present 
objects,  or  to  such  objects  as  do  not  de- 
mand attention.  An  aboeni  man  never 
has  bis  body  and  mind  in  the  same  place; 
the  abstracted  man  is  lost  in  thinking ;  a 
man  who  is  easily  diverted  seeks  to  take 
an  interest  in  every  passing  object;  a 
distracted  man  is  unable  to  think  prop- 
erly on  anything:  it  may  be  good  to  be 
sometimes  diverted. 

The  mind  is  refrigerated  by  Interruption ;  the 
thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  principal  sub- 
jeet ;  the  reader  is  weary  he  knows  not  why. 

Johnson's  Prkfacb  to  Sqakspeaius. 

It  is  bad  at  any  time  to  be  distracted, 
particularly  when  it  arises  from  passion. 

He  used  to  rave  for  his  ftlarianne,  and  call  upon 
her  in  his  distracted  fits.  Addison. 

TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT. 

ABSOLVE,  in  Latin  absolvoy  is  com- 
pounded of  ab,  from,  and  solvo,  to  loose, 
signifying  to  loose  from  that  with  which 
one  is  bound.  ACQUIT,  in  French  ac- 
quittery  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  ac  or  ad,  and  ^U,  quitter,  in  Lat- 
in quietuSy  quiet,  signifying  to  make  easy 
by  the  removal  of  a  charge. 

These  terms  imply  the  setting  free  from 
guilt  or  its  consequences.  Abaolvinff  may 
sometimes  be  applied  to  offences  against 
the  laws  of  man,  but  more  frequently  to 
offences  against  God ;  acquitting  applies 
solely  to  offences  against  man.  The 
conscience  is  released  by  absolution  ;  the 
body,  goods,  or  reputation  are  set  free  by 
an  acquittal. 

Yet  to  be  secret,  makes  not  sin  the  less ; 
'Tis  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view. 
Maintains  indeed  the  reverenc-c  duo  to  princes. 
But  not  absolves  the  conscience  from  the  crime. 

Dryden. 

The  fault  of  Mr.  Savage  was  rather  negligence 

than  ingratitude;  but  Sir  Richard  Steele  mast 

likewise,  be  acquitted  of  severity;  for  who  is 


there  that  can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one 
whom  he  lias  relieved  and  supported  ? 

Johnson. 

TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  CLEAB. 

ABSOLVE  in  this  case,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  former  article  (v.  To  absolve), 
is  extended  to  all  matters  affecting  the 
conscience  generally.  ACQUIT  (».  To 
absolve,  acquit)  and  CLEAR,  in  the  sense 
of  making  dear  or  free  from,  are  applied 
to  everything  which  may  call  for  blame, 
or  the  imputation  of  what  is  not  right. 
A  person  may  be  absolved  from  his  oath, 
acquitted  or  pronounced  quit  of  every 
charge,  and  cleared  from  every  unputa- 
tion. 

Compeird  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath 
And  the  act  ill,  I  am  absokt'd  by  both. 

WALun. 

Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in 
this  point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  fsr  from  of- 
fending, that  I  have  been  sanipulous  perhaps  to 
a  fluilt  in  quoting  the  authors  of  several  passiagea 
which  I  might  have  made  my  own.       Addison. 

He  set  himself  with  very  great  zeal  to  eJeiir 
the  Romish  church  of  idolatry.  UcaNEx. 

ABSOLUTR,  DESPOTIC,  ARBITRART, 
TYRANNICAL. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  Latin  absolutus,  parti- 
ciple  of  absolvo,  signifies  absolved  or  set 
at  liberty  from  all  restraint  as  it  regards 
persons ;  unconditional,  unlimited,  as  it 
regards  things.  DESPOTIC,  from  de^, 
in  Greek  ^«rironj,  a  master  or  lord,  im- 
plies being  like  a  lord,  uncontrolled.  AR- 
BITRARY, in  French  arbitraire,  from  the 
Latin  arbitrium,  will,  implies  belonging 
to  the  will  of  one  independent  of  that  of 
others.  TYRANNICAL  signifies  being 
like  a  tyrant. 

Absolute  power  is  independent  of  and 
superior  to  all  other  power:  an  absolute 
monarch  is  uncontrolled  not  only  by  men, 
but  things;  he  is  above  all  law  except 
what  emanates  from  himself.  When  this 
absolute  power  is  assigned  to  any  one  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  a  govern- 
ment, it  is  despotic.  Despotic  power  is 
therefore  something  less  than  absolute 
power:  a  prince  is  absolute  of  himself; 
he  is  despotic  by  the  consent  of  others. 
In  the  early  ages  of  society  monarchs 
were  absolute,  and  among  the  Eastern  na- 
tions they  still  retain  the  absolute  form  of 
government,  though  much  limited  by  es> 
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tablished  usage.  In  the  more  ci?iliied 
stages  of  society  the  power  of  despots  has 
been  considerably  restricted  by  prescribed 
laws,  insomuch  that  dapoHMm  is  now  class- 
ed among  the  regular  forms  of  govern- 
ment 

An  honest  prtvate  man  often  grows  cruel  and 
•faandoned  wben  conTerted  Into  an  ub$alnU 
prince.  Aoduom. 

Sacb  an  htatory  as  that  of  Snetonlns  to  to  me 
•n  imanswerable  argTunent  against  tUapoUe 
power.  Addibon. 

Ab&olvU  is  a  term  of  a  general  appli- 
cation in  the  sense  of  abtolwd  or  freed 
from  all  control  or  limit ;  in  this  sense 
God  is  said  to  be  absolute. 

Unerring  power  1 
Snprene  and  ahtokiis^  of  tbese  jronr  ways 
You  render  no  account.  Laxo. 

Sometimes  it  is  applied  either  to  the 
power  itself  or  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
as  abaoUUe  rule  or  dominion ;  dapolic  is 
likewise  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  as  well  as  the  power  itself,  as  da- 
potie  sway ;  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  are 
used  only  in  this  last  application:  the 
latter  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  the 
former  sometimes  in  an  indifferent  sense. 
With  arbitrarinegs  is  associated  the  idea 
of  caprice  and  selfishness.  With  tyran- 
ny is  associated  the  idea  of  oppression 
and  injustice.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
word  TvpawoCy  a  tjvant,  implied  no  more 
than  what  we  now  understand  by  despot, 
or,  more  properly,  one  who  gained  the  su- 
preme power  in  a  republic ;  but  from  the 
natural  abuse  of  such  power,  it  has  ac- 
quired the  signification  now  attached  to 
it,  namely,  of  exercising  power  to  the  in- 
jury of  another.  If  absolute  power  come 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  man  or  body 
of  men,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
used  arbitrarily.  In  de^ie  governments 
the  (i/rafmtoai  proceedings  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers  are  often  more  intolerable 
than  those  of  the  prince. 

The  power  of  the  riceroy  ia  very  absolute;  he 
has  not  only  tlie  command  of  all  the  military 
force  in  the  kingdom,  hat  likewise  preaidea  with 
unbounded  authority  in  all  clril  tribunals. 

BSTDOIfE. 

Whaterer  the  will  commands,  the  whole  man 
must  do ;  the  empire  of  the  will  over  all  the  fae- 
nlties  heing  absolutely  orerruling  and  despotie. 

SOCTII. 

By  an  arbitrary  proceeding  I  mean  one  con 
ducted  bv  the  private  opinions  or  feelings  of  the 
man  who  attenq^  to  regulate.  ticase. 


Ovr  seela  a  more  iymnnio  power  assonw. 
And  would  for  soorpiona  change  the  rod  of  Rome. 

ROSCOMMOM. 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  IXGULP, 
EKGROSS,  IMBIBE. 

ABSORB,  in  French  absorber,  Latin  ab- 
sorbeoj  is  compounded  of  a6  and  sorbeo,  to 
sup  up,  in  distinction  from  SWALLOW 
UP — the  former  denoting  a  gradual  con- 
sumption ;  the  latter,  a  sudden  envelop- 
ment of  the  whole  object  The  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  the  nutritious 
fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  gaming-table  is  a  vortex  in  which 
the  principle  of  every  man  is  swallowed 
up  with  his  estate.  INGULF,  compound- 
ed of  in  and  gulf,  signifies  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  great  gulf,  which  is  a  strong  figura- 
tive representation  for  being  swallowed 
up.  As  it  applies  to  grand  and  sublime 
objects,  it  is  used  only  in  the  higher  style. 

The  rays  of  the  snn  are  reflected  by  a  white 
body,  and  abtorbed  by  a  black  one.         Bacon. 

Surely  the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was 
formerly  rich  or  great  cannot  make  him  at  all 
happier  there,  where  an  infinite  happiness  or  an 
infinite  miseiy  shall  equally  a/wauow  up  the 
sense  of  these  poor  felicities.  South. 

Ingulfed,  all  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try 
To  weather  leeward  shores  alas  1  too  nif;h. 

FAXiOoirBa. 

ENGROSS,  which  is  compounded  of 
the  French  words  en  yros,  whole,  signifies 
to  purchase  wholesale,  so  as  to  swallow 
up  the  profits  of  others.  In  the  moral 
application  therefore  it  is  very  analogous 
to  absorb.  The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  any  subject  when  all  its 
powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not  to  ad- 
mit distraction.  The  mind  is  engrossed 
by  any  subject  when  the  thoughts  of  it 
force  themselves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  should 
engage  the  attention. 

Abitorhed  in  that  Immensity  I  see, 
I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee.  Cowpsa. 
Those  two  great  things  that  so  engroM  the  de- 
sires and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  reUgion,name- 
ly,  wisdom  and  pleasure.  South. 

Absorb  conveys  the  idea  not  only  of 
taking  from  something,  but  also  of  tak- 
ing to  itself;  engross  conveys  the  idea 
only  of  taking  to  itself,  but  that  to  the 
exclusion  of  others;  a  certain  subject 
absorbs  the  faculties,  and  metaphorically, 
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the  roots  of  plants  abtot'b  moisture;  a 
person  enffrasta  the  conversation  so  that 
otiiers  cannot  take  a  part  in  it. 

From  the  earlieat  aocoonts  of  the  Greeka  to 
their  abtorpUon  into  the  Roman  empire,  we  can- 
not Judge  that  their  intestine  divirions  consumed 
less  than  millions  of  tlieir  inhabitants.     licazB. 

This  inconvenlenoe  the  politician  most  expect 
from  others,  as  well  as  they  have  ibit  from  him, 
unless  he  thinks  that  he  can  engron  this  princi- 
ple to  himself,  and  tliat  others  cannot  be  as  fiUse 
and  atheistical  as  himselt  Socth. 

Abmrb,  and  IMBIBE,  from  in  and  bibo^ 
to  drink,  both  imply  the  taking  in  by  a 
gradual  process ;  but  the  former  includes 
the  idea  of  being  taken  in  so  as  to  be 
lost,  the  latter  that  of  being  taken  in  so 
as  to  form  a  part  of  that  by  which  it  is 
received. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  they  fthe 
comets)  did  not  return  at  all,  but  were  abwrhed 
in  the  body  of  the  sun.  Betdomb. 

As  meadows  porch'd,  brown  groves,  and  with'r- 

ing  flowers, 
Jinbibe  the  sparkling  dew  and  genial  showers. 
Thus  to  man's  grateful  soul  from  HeaVn  descend 
Tlio  mercies  of  his  Father,  Lord,  and  Friend. 

S»  W.  JONXS. 

So  in  the  improper  application,  an  idea 
abtorhs  the  mind,  and  the  mind  imbibes 
the  idea. 

The  agreeable  prospect  of  soon  meeting  ab- 
sorbed all  melancholy  thoughts.  Detdone. 

The  colonies  had  formed  within  themselves  as- 
semblies so  exceedingly  resembling  a  parliament 
in  all  their  ftmctions  and  power,  that  it  was  im- 
IKMsible  they  should  not  imbibe  some  opinion  of 
a  similar  authorit}'.  Buese. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN. 

ABSTAIN,  in  French  abttenir,  liatin 
abstineo^  is  compounded  of  oA  or  abs^  from, 
and  teMO^  to  keep,  signifying  to  keep  one's 
self  from  a  thing.  FORBEAR  is  com- 
pounded of  the  preposition  for,  or  from, 
and  the  verb  to  bear  or  carry,  signifying 
to  carry  or  take  one's  self  from  a  thing. 
REFRAIN,  in  French  refrenery  Latin  re- 
fratno^  is  compounded  of  re,  back,  and 
framOy  from  franum,  a  bridle,  signifying 
to  keep  back  as  it  were  by  a  bridle,  to 
bridle  in. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  omission  to 
do  anything,  but  vary  in  the  circum- 
stances and  in  the  motives  for  the  omis- 
sion. To  abstain  is  the  general  terra,  to 
forbear  and  refrain  are  particular  modes 
of  abstaining.    Abttaining  is  an  act  that 


may  require  no  self-denial,  nor  oppose 
any  inclination ;  forbearing  and  refrttis^ 
big  both  imply  a  certain  degree  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  or  inclination,  the  latter 
much  more  than  the  former.  We  abstain 
from  doing  indifferent  things  from  mo- 
tives of  convenience,  as  to  abstain  from 
speaking  upon  a  particular  subject,  or  we 
abdain  from  important  matters  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  as  **  to  abstain  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil.'*  We  forbear  from  pru- 
dence or  duty  to  do  that  which  we  have 
motives  for  doing;  as  "we  forbear  to  do 
an  injury  though  in  return  for  an  injury. 
We  refrain^  from  the  same  motives,  from 
doing  that  which  we  are  strongly  inclined 
or  impelled  to  do,  as  to  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  the  moment. 

A  little  wisdom  and  an  easy  observation  were 
enough  to  make  all  men  that  love  themselves  to 
abstain  from  such  diet  whkh  does  not  nourish. 

TJkTU>R. 

Jij  forbearing  to  do  what  may  be  innocently 
done,  we  may  add  hourly  new  vigor  and  resolu- 
tion, and  secure  the  power  of  resistance  when 
pleasure  or  interest  shall  lend  their  charms  to 
guilt.  Joamoii. 

These  words  are  often  coupled  with 
a  negative,  to  show  the  inability  of  the 
agent  to  omit  doing  a  thing,  as  when  it 
is  said,  **  I  cannot  (wstain  from  the  grati- 
fication," or  "  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing," etc.,  or  "  she  was  so  affected  that 
she  could  not  refrain'''  from  tears. 

Though  a  person  cannot  abstain  from  being 
weak,  he  may  from  being  wicked.  Addison. 

We  are  so  used  and  accnstonied  to  this  imper- 
fection in  ourselveH,  that  we  cannot  forbear  in 
some  measure  a.^crlbing  it  to  him  in  whom  there 
is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Adduon. 

If  we  conceive  a  being,  created  with  all  hi^  (ac- 
nlties  and  senses,  to  open  his  eyes  in  a  most  de- 
lightful plain,  to  view  for  the  first  time  the  se- 
renity of  the  sky,  the  splendor  of  the  sim,  the 
verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the  glowing 
colors  of  the  flowers,  we  can  hardly  believe  it 
possible  that  he  should  refrain  from  bursting 
into  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  pouring  out  bis  praises 
to  the  Creator  of  those  wonders.    Sia  W.  Jones. 

Abstaining  as  a  religious  duty  is  most- 
ly said  of  indulgences  as  to  food  or  oth- 
erwise which  are  prohibited ;  as  it  is  the 
part  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  to  abstain 
from  wine ;  forbearing  is  mostly  said  of 
that  which  concerns  others.  Every  one 
is  too  liable  to  offend,  not  to  have  mo- 
tives toT  forbearing  to  deal  harshly  with 
the  offences  of  others. 
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As  fer  tettng  md  oAfMiMiuM,  which  is  lomny 
timtt  Tcry  belpfiil  uid  sutoenrient  to  the  ends 
of  rBllgkm,  there  is  no  such  cxtnordiiuiry  troa> 
ble  ia  it  if  it  be  discreetly  luiiaged.    Taumoti. 

TtM  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 

WUl  find  occaakm  to  fmeart 

And  aomethinjc,  every  day  they  live. 

To  pity  and  perhaps  forgive.  Cowpbb. 

ABSTINRNCE,  FAST. 

ABSTINENCE  is  a  general  term,  ap- 
plicable to  any  object  from  which  we  ab- 
stain ;  FAST  is  a  species  of  abstinence, 
namely,  an  abstaining  from  food.  The 
general  term  is  likewise  used  in  the  par- 
ticnlar  sense,  to  imply  a  partial  abstineriee 
from  particular  food ;  but  fast  signifies 
an  abstinence  from  food  altogether. 

Fridajs  are  appointed  by  the  Church  as  days 
of  abttituii^es;  and  Good -Friday  as  a  day  of 
fagi.  Tatlok. 

I  am  verUy  persuaded  that  if  a  wliole  people 
were  to  enter  into  a  course  of  abtHtuneey  and 
eat  nothing  tmt  water  gruel  fbr  a  fortnight,  it 
would  abate  the  rage  and  animosity  of  parties. 
Socb  a/a4<  would  have  the  natural  tendency  to 
the  procuring  of  those  ends  for  which  aftuit  is 
pfnelaimed.  Apdison. 

ABSTINENT,  SOBKR,  ABSTEMIOUS,  TEM- 
PERATE. 

ABSTINENT  (v.  To  ahttain)  respects 
ererjtbing  that  acts  on  the  senses,  and 
in  a  limited  sense  applies  particularly  to 
fiolid  food.  SOBER,  from  the  Latin  so- 
6rttct,  or  mi&W?«,  that  is,  sine  ehrittSy  not 
dmnk,  implies  an  abstinence  from  exces- 
sive drinking.  ABSTEMIOUS,  from  the 
Latin  abtimdus,  compounded  of  abs  and 
iemetum^  wine,  implies  the  abstaining  from 
wine  or  strong  liquor  in  general.  TEM- 
PERATE, in  Latin  temperatuej  participle 
of  temperOy  to  moderate  or  regulate,  im- 
plies a  well  regulated  abstinence  in  all 
manner  of  sensual  indulgence. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  generic,  the 
rest  spedfic.  We  may  be  abttinerU  with- 
out being  wber,  sober  without  being  ab- 
Uemknu,  and  all  together  without  being 
tanperaU.  An  abttinerU  man  does  not 
eat  or  drink  so  much  as  he  could  enjoy ; 
a  sober  man  may  drink  much  without  be- 
ing affected;  afi  abstemious  man  drinks 
nothing  strong;  a  temperaie  man  enjoys 
all  in  a  due  proportion.  A  particular 
passion  may  cau^e  us  to  be  abstinent  ei- 
ther partiariy  or  totally ;  sobriety  may  of- 
ten depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  con- 


stitution, or  be  prescribed  by  prudence : 
necessity  may  dictate  abstemiousnetSy  but 
nothing  short  of  a  well-disciplined  mind 
will  enable  us  to  be  temperate. 

To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  end 
ot  abstinence^  which  one  of  the  fathers  observes 
to  be,  not  a  ▼irtae.but  the  groundwork  of  virtue. 

JOHRSOH. 

Crattnos  carried  his  love  of  wine  to  such  an 
ftxcesSfthathe  got  the  name  of  ^'Xo«oTov,laaneb- 
ing  out  in  praise  of  drinking,  and  rallying  all  •»- 
briety  out  of  oouutenance.  Cumbsrlakd. 

The  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  th'  Hre  i*  th*  blood ;  be  more  abetemioue^ 
Or  else  good-night  your  vow.  Sbautbam. 

If  we  consider  the  life  of  these  ancient  sages,  a 
great  part  of  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a  tern- 
psmte  and  {tbstemioue  course  of  aiSe,one  would 
thhik  the  lite  of  a  philosopher  and  the  life  of  a 
man  were  of  two  different  dates.  Adoisow. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPAliATE,  DISTIX- 
OUI8I1. 

ABSTRACT,  v.  Abeent.  SEPARATE, 
in  Latin  separatus,  participle  of  separoy  is 
compounded  of  se  and  paro^  to  dispose 
apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder, 
or  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  DIS- 
TINGUISH, in  French  disttnguer,  Latin 
(Hstinguoy  is  compounded  of  the  separa- 
tive preposition  dis  and  tingOj  to  tinge  or 
color,  signifying  to  give  different  marks 
to  things,  by  which  they  may  be  known 
from  each  other. 

Abstraetj  as  compared  with  the  other 
terms,  is  used  in  the  moral  sense  only : 
separate  mostly  in  a  physical  sense :  dis- 
tinffuish  either  in  a  moral  or  physical 
sense:  we  abstrad  what  we  wish  to  re^ 
gard  particularly  and  individually;  we 
separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united ; 
we  (Hstinffuish  what  we  wish  not  to  con- 
found. The  mind  performs  the  office  of 
abstradum  for  itself ;  separating  and  (ks- 
tvnffuishing  are  exerted  on  external  ob- 
jects. Arrangement,- place,  time,  and  cir- 
cumstances serve  to  separate:  the  ideas 
formed  of  things,  the  outward  marks  at- 
tached to  them,  the  qualities  attributed 
to  them,  serve  to  distinguish.  By  the  op- 
eration of  abstraction  the  mind  creates  for 
itself  a  multitude  of  new  ideas;  in  the 
act  of  separation  bodies  are  removed  from 
each  other  by  distance  of  place ;  in  the 
act  of  distinguishing  objects  are  discov- 
ered to  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Quali- 
ties are  abstracted  from  the  subjects  in 
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which  they  are  inherent;  oountriefl  are 
ttparaled  by  mountains  or  seas ;  their  in- 
habitants are  disiinffuiihed  by  their  dress, 
language,  or  manners.  The  mind  is  nev- 
er less  abttraded  from  one's  friends  than 
when  teparaUd  from  them  by  inunense 
oceans :  it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  dtrim- 
guith  objects  that  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  Volatile  persons 
easily  abstract  their  minds  from  the  most 
solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  trifling  ob- 
jects that  pass  before  them :  an  unsocial 
temper  leads  some  men  to  separate  them- 
selves from  all  their  companions :  an  ab- 
surd ambition  leads  others  to  disHnffuufi 
themselves  by  their  eccentricities. 

We  ought  to  abetract  our  minds  from  the  ob- 
flervAtion  of  an  exoellenoe  in  thoie  we  converse 
with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.      Stssle. 

Fontenelle,  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, doses  a  long  enumeration  of  that  philoso- 
pher's Tirtaes  and  attainments  with  an  observa- 
tion that  he  was  not  dUtinffuisAed  from  other 
men  by  any Bingttlarlly  either  natural  or  aJfSected. 

JOBKSOIf. 

It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superior- 
ity to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to 
eiparaU  knowledge  from  those  weaknesses  by 
which  knowledge  !s  generally  disgraced. 

JOHirSON. 
ABSTRACTED,  ABSTRACT. 

ABSTRACTED,  as  in  the  former  case 
(o.  Ab»erU)y  is  properly  applied  to  persons 
or  things  personal.  ABSTRACT,  which 
is  but  a  contraction  of  the  former,  is  most 
commonly  used  to  denote  the  qualities  of 
things.  A  person  is  said  to  be  abeiraeted 
who  is  in  a  state  of  abt/tradion;  or  a  per- 
son may  lead  an  abetracted  life  or  course 
of  life,  or  follow  an  abttraded  theory, 
when  the  mind  is  altogether  abstracted 
from  external  or  sensible  objects ;  a  thing 
is  said  to  be  abetraet  which  is  formed  by 
the  operation  of  abatraetion  or  abstracted 
/Cthinking,  as  an  abstract  idea,  which  is  ab- 
stracted or  separated  by  the  mind  from 
the  objects  to  which  they  belong  or  in- 
here; whiteness  is  an  abstract  idea,  be- 
cause it  is  conceived  in  the  mind  ab- 
stracted from  snow,  a  wall,  or  any  other 
substance  that  is  white. 

A  jouthftil  passton  Ibr  abstracted  derotion 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Johksox 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  give 
limits  to  the  mere  oMract  competence  of  the 
sttpreme  power.  Bubsb. 


ABSTRACTION,  ALIKNATION,  ES- 
TRANGEMENT. 

ABSTRACTION  expresses  the  state  of 
being  abstracted  as  to  one's  mind  or  per- 
son from  any  object  generally.  ALIEN- 
ATION, the  state  of  being  alienated  as 
to  one*8  affections  from  others.  ES- 
TRANGEMENT, the  state  of  being  a 
stranger  or  unknown  to  others.  Ab- 
straction, expresses  less  than  alienation  or 
estrange»neni ;  it  is  simply  the  abstaining 
to  take  a  part  with  others  in  any  matter, 
as  an  abstraction  from  the  world,  its  cares, 
pursuits,  and  pleasures.  Alienation  and 
estrangement  both  suppose  an  altered  state 
of  mind  toward  any  object :  alienation  is 
where  the  heart  and  affections  become 
alien  or  strange  to  that  on  which  they 
have  been  or  ought  to  be  fixed ;  estrange- 
ment  is  where  the  person  becomes  dis- 
tant from  that  with  which  one  has  been 
or  ought  to  be  intimate. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  proceed 
from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul  during  her  ab- 
straetion^  or  ftx>m  the  operation  of  subordinate 
spirits,  has  been  a  dispute.  Adduok. 

One  is  said  to  be  abstracted  from  the 
thing,  but  alienated  or  estranged  from  the 
person  or  the  thing. 

The  rough  and  impetuous  manners  of  Towns- 
hend  began  to  alienate  the  kbig  and  diagnst  the 
queen.  Coxa. 

Upon  this  latter  marriage  the  Lord  ManderUle 
totally  estranged  hhnself  ihim  court 

CLAaSKDON. 
TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 

ABUSE,  in  Latin  abusus^  participle  of 
abutor^  compounded  of  a6,  from,  and  ulor, 
to  use,  signifies  to  use  away  or  wear  away 
with  using;  in  distinction  from  MISUSE, 
which  signifies  to  use  amiss. 

Everything  is  abused  which  receives 
any  sort  of  injury;  it  is  misused  if  not 
used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  wrong  use. 
Young  people  are  too  prone  to  abuse 
books  for  want  of  setting  a  proper  value 
on  their  contents;  they  do  not  always 
avoid  misusing  them  in  their  riper  years, 
when  they  read  for  amusement  onlv  in- 
stead of  improvement.  Money  is  abused 
when  it  is  clipped,  or  its  value  any  way 
lessened ;  it  is  misused  when  it  is  spent 
in  excess  and  debauchery. 

I  know  no  eril  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  the 
understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  rice  more 

Stulb. 
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God  requires  not  men  to  wrong  or  minute 
facnities  for  him,  nor  to  lie  to  ottien  or 


their 

tliemselves  for  liis  sake. 


Locks. 


ABDBK,  INVECTIVK. 


ABUSE  (v.  To  abuse)  is  here  Uken  in 
the  metaphorical  application  for  ill-treat- 
ment of  persoDB  bj  the  oae  of  harsh 
words.  lNV£CriV£,  from  the  Latin 
tmwAo,  aignifiea  to  bear  upon  or  against 
Harsh  and  anseemly  censure  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former 
is  employed  more  properly  against  the 
person,  the  latter  against  the  thing. 
Afn/m  is  addressed  to  the  individual,  and 
mostly  by  word  of  mouth;  inveciive  is 
communicated  mostly  by  writing.  Abuae 
is  dictated  by  anger,  which  throws  otf  all 
constraint,  and  violates  all  decency ;  m- 
weiive  is  dictated  by  party  spirit,  or  an 
intemperate  warmth  of  feeling  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion.  Abtae  is  always  resorted 
to  by  the  vulgar  in  their  private  quar- 
rels; tHveetwe  is  the  ebullitiou  of  seal 
and  ilUnature  in  public  concerns.  The 
more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man,  the 
more  liable  he  is  to  indulge  in  ahnae;  the 
more  restless  and  opiniated  the  partisan, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,  the  more 
ready  he  is  to  deal  in  uweetive. 

At  an  entertalimient  i^lven  by  Plsistratos  to 
some  of  his  intilhates,  Thrasippns.  a  man  of  vio- 
tent  passion  and  inflamed  with  wine,  took  some 
occasion,  not  leeorded,  to  break  out  into  tlie  moat 
Tiolent  libtMe  and  insult  CoiiBBaL4Ni>. 

This  is  the  true  way  of  examining  a  libel ;  and, 
wtien  nien  consider  that  no  man  lirioR  thinks  the 
better  of  tUeir  heroes  and  patrons  for  the  pane- 
vyr'tc  giwn  them,  none  can  think  themaelves 
leneoed  by  their  infective.  Strlb. 

ACCBPTABLK,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME. 

ACCEPTABLE  signifies  worthy  to  be 
accepted.  Grateful,  from  the  Latin  grct- 
/us,  pleasing,  signifies  altogether  pleas- 
ing; it  is  that  which  recommends  itself. 
The  aeeepiaiU  is  a  relative  good;  the 
gmleftd  is  positive ;  the  former  depends 
upon  our  external  condition,  the  latter  on 
our  feelings  and  taste ;  a  gift  is  aeapiable 
to  a  poor  man,  which  would  be  refused 
by  one  less  needy  than  himself;  harroo- 
nioos  sounds  are  always  groUful  to  a 
musical  ear. 

I  eannot  Imt  think  the  following  letter  from 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  pro- 
posing a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman 
Gkardies,  will  be  aeosptabU  to  the  cnrious. 

SrastB. 


Tlw  kids  with  plenore  browse  the  boshy  platat 
The  showers  are  gnU^ul  to  the  swelUag  grain. 

Dktdbm. 

WELCOMK  signifies  come  well  or  in 
season  for  us.  AeotpuMe  and  wdeome 
both  apply  to  external  circumstances, 
and  are  therefore  relatively  employed; 
but  the  former  is  confined  to  such  things 
as  are  offered  for  our  choice,  the  latter 
refers  to  whatever  happens  according  to 
our  wishes:  we  may  not  always  accept 
that  which  is  aeeeptable^  but  we  shall  nev- 
er reject  that  which  is  welcome:  it  is  an 
insult  to  offer  anything  by  way  of  a  gift 
to  another  which  is  not  acapiable;  it  is 
a  ffrateful  task  to  be  the  bearer  of  wd- 
come  intelligence  to  our  friends. 

If  tin  mind  is  at  any  time  vacant  from  passion 
and  desire,  there  are  still  some  objects  that  are 
more  acoeptabU  to  us  than  others.  Rsio. 

Whatever  is  remote  fh>m  common  appearanoes 
is  always  foelcome  to  vulgar  as  to  childish  cre- 
dulity. JOHMSOM. 

ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION, 

Though  both  derived  from  the  verb 
Mcepty  have  this  difference,  that  the 
former  is  employed  to  express  the  active 
sense  of  the  verb,  the  latter  the  passive 
sense.  Acceptance  is  the  act  of  accepting, 
acceptafion  the  state  of  being  accepted, 
as  the  acceptance  of  a  favor  lays  a  person 
under  an  obligation.  A  book,  or  what- 
ever else  is  offered  to  us,  may  be  worthy 
of  our  acceptance  or  not ;  a  word  acquires 
its  acceptation  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  generally  accepted  by  the  learned. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  ntuao  benefits  from  a 
bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies  no  ap- 
probstiou  of  his  crimes.  Johnson. 

On  the  subject  of  dress  I  may  add.  by  way  of 
caution,  that  the  ladies  would  do  well  not  to  for- 
get themselres.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  phrase,  which  it  may 
be  sometimes  convenient  and  proper  to  do. 

Mackbnsix. 

ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  in  Latin  accidena,  from  ae 
or  ad  And  cadem^  and  CHANCE,  in  French 
chance^  also  connected  with  eadem^  both 
signify  falling  out,  i.  a,  without  any  de- 
sign ;  but  the  former,  by  the  force  of  the 
ae  or  ady  signifies  falling  out  at  a  giv- 
en time,  or  under  given  circumstances ; 
chanecy  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  fall- 
ing out  without  any  qualification  or  re< 
striction.     Both  may  be  employed  to  de- 
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note  either  the  manner  or  cause  of  things 
happening,  or  the  things  theroselTes  that 
so  happen ;  in  the  first  sense,  aecideiU 
and  chance  may  be  used  indifferently  in 
the  colloquial  expressions  to  happen  by 
chance  or  by  aeciderUj  but  otherwise  acci- 
dent is  used  only  in  respect  to  particu- 
lar events,  as,  it  was  pure  aeddent;  but 
eftance  is  employed  to  denote  a  hidden 
senseless  cause  of  things,  as  opposed  to 
a  positive  intelligent  cause.  Atheists 
ascribe  all  things  to  chance;  whatever 
happens  by  secondary  causes  hidden 
from  our  view  we  are  accustomed  to  as- 
cribe to  chancCy  which  is  only  a  mode  of 
confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  how  it 
happens. 

Nothing  in  the  reTolution,  no,  not  to  a  phrase 
or  a  gesture,  not  to  the  fiuhion  of  a  hat  or  a 
shoe,  was  left  to  awUdeni:  all  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  design.  Bdkkb. 

Chance  never  acta  in  perpetual  nniformity 
and  ooniistenoe  with  itaelt  Addison. 

When  taken  for  the  thing  that  hap- 
pens, accident  is  said  ordinarily  of  things 
that  have  been ;  chance  of  things  that  are 
to  be.  That  is  an  accident  which  is  done 
without  intention ;  that  is  a  chance  which 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
means.  It  is  an  accident  when  a  house 
falls ;  it  is  a  chance  when  and  how  it  may 
fall.  Accidents  cannot  be  prevented; 
chances  cannot  be  calculated  upon.  Ac- 
cidents may  sometimes  be  remedied: 
chances  can  never  be  controlled.  Acci- 
dents give  rise  to  sorrow;  they  mostly 
occasion  mischief:  chanees  give  rise  to 
hope;  they  often  produce  disappoint- 
ment ;  it  is  wise  to  dwell  upon  neither. 

That  little  accident  of  Alexander's  taking  a 
fancy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the  interruption 
of  his  march,  and  that  interruption  gave  occasion 
to  that  great  victory  that  founded  tliie  third  mon- 
archy of  the  world.  Sodtii. 

In  futurity  events  and  chances  are  yet  float- 
ing at  large  without  apparent  oonnection  with 
their  causes,  and  we  therefore  easily  indulge  the 
liberty  of  gratifying  ourselves  with  a  pleasing 
choice.  Johnson. 

Sometimes  chance  is  used  without  ref- 
erence to  time  for  any  fortuitous  event, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  more  expressive 
than  the  word  €tccident. 

Surely  there  could  not  be  a  greater  chance 
than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  Powder 
Treason.  South. 

The  term  accident  may  likewise  some- 


times be  taken  for  what  may  happen  ic 
future. 

Tills  natural  impatience  to  look  into  ftiturity, 
and  to  know  what  aecid4nie  may  happen  to  u« 
hereafter,  has  given  birth  to  numy  arts  and  in- 
ventions. Addison. 

ACCIDENT,  CONTINGENCY,  CASUALTY. 

ACCIDENT,  v.  Accident.  CONTIN- 
GENCY,  in  French  eontinffence,  Latin  con- 
tingensy  participle  of  coniinffOy  compound- 
ed of  con  and  tawfo^  to  touch  one  anoth- 
er, signifies  the  falling  out  or  happening 
together,  or  the  thing  that  happens  in 
conjunction  with  another.  CASUALTY, 
in  French  easualtey  from  the  Latin  casualisy 
and  cadoy  to  fall  or  happen,  signifies  the 
thing  that  happens  in  the  course  of  events. 

All  these  words  imply  whatever  takes 
place  independently  of  our  intentions. 
Accidents  express  more  than  eontin- 
ffendes;  the  former  comprehend  events 
with  their  causes  and  consequences ;  the 
latter  respect  collateral  actions,  or  cir- 
cumstances appended  to  events ;  casualties 
have  regard  simply  to  circumstances. 
Accidents  are  frequently  occasioned  by 
carelessness,  and  continffencies  by  trivial 
mistakes ;  but  casualties  are  altogether  in> 
dependent  of  ourselves.  The  overturn- 
ing a  carriage  is  an  accident;  our  situa- 
tion in  a  carriage  at  the  time  is  a  conHn- 
gencyy  which  may  occasion  us  to  be  more 
or  less  hurt ;  the  passing  of  any  one  at 
the  time  is  a  casHaliy,  We  are  all  ex- 
posed to  the  most  calamitous  acddeniSy 
and  our  happiness  or  misery  depends 
upon  a  thousand  contingencies;  the  best 
concerted  scheme  may  be  thwarted  by 
casualties^  which  no  human  foresight  can 
prevent 

This  (deformity)  has  the  same  effect  in  natural 
faults  as  maiming  and  mutilation  has  from  rroet- 
derUs.  Burks. 

Nothing  less  than  infinite  wisdom  can  have  an 
absolute  command  over  fortune ;  the  highest  de- 
gree of  It  which  man  can  possess  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  fbrtuitous  events,  and  to  such  eonUngen- 
des  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our  affairs. 

ADDISON. 

Hen  are  exposed  to  more  casualties  than  wom- 
en, as  battles,  sea -voyages,  with  several  danger- 
ous trades  and  professions.  Addison. 

ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL, 
CONTINGENT. 

ACCIDENTAL,  v.  AccidcrU.  INCI- 
DENTAL, from  incident^  in  Latin  tneidem 
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and  ineith^  or  m  uid  coAt^  to  fall  upon, 
signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  by  duaoe. 
CASUAL,  V.  Aeddent.    GONTmGENT, 

AeeidmUd  is  opposed  to  what  is  de- 
ngned  or  planned ;  inddmtal  to  what  is 
preoieditatod ;  etuual  to  what  is  constont 
and  regular;  eontigiffmd  to  what  Is  defi- 
nite and  fixed.  A  meeting  may  be  ooei. 
denialy  an  expressUxi  meSlmUU^  a  look, 
expression,  eta,  caaual^  an  expense  or  cir- 
camstance  ccmtiitiaaiL  We  do  not  expect 
what  is  aeeideniai;  we  do  not  suspect  or 
guard  against  what  is  inadefUal,\  we  do 
not  heed  what  is  ocuual;  we  are  not  pre- 
pared for  what  is  eonHnffeni.  Many  of 
the  most  fortunate  and  important  occur- 
rences in  .our  lives  are  acetdetdal;  many 
remarks,  seemingly  ineidenUd^  do  in  real- 
ity conceal  a  settled  intent ;  a  eatual  re- 
nuu^  in  the  course  of  oonrersation  will 
sometimes  make  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  minds  of  children  than  the  most  elo- 
quent and  impressive  discourse  or  repeat- 
td  counsel;  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
plan  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  nu- 
meroofl  cofUtngenciet  whidi  we  may  meet 
with  to  interfere  with  our  arrangements. 

This  book  fen  aeeidefUatty  into  the  hands  of 
Goe  who  bad  nerer  seen  it  beftire.  ADDnoM . 

Saraice  lodged  as  much  by  aeeident^md  passed 
the  ni^ht  sometimes  in  mean  honses,  which  are  set 
open  at  night  to  any  eatual  wandereri. 

JomisoH. 


This  dlsuiuiae  (of  Dr.  Tfflotion  on  the  Refttmi*- 
tiony,  thongh  aaozoenent  and  Jadidons  one  in  the 
main  parts  of  it,  yet  contained  some  incidental  as- 
sertions which  gave  no  small  oflSonco  to  many. 

BlBCB. 

We  see  how  a  eonHngmit  event  halBes  man's 
luiowledge  and  evades  hb  power.  Sooth. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  COMPANION,  CON- 
COMITANT. 

AOOOMPANIMENT  is  properly  a  col- 
lectire  torm  to  express  what  goes  in  com- 
pany, and  is  applied  only  to  things; 
GOHPANIOK,  which  also  signifies  what 
is  in  the  company,  is  appli^  either  to 
persons  or  to  thmgs.  OONGOMITANT, 
from  the  intensive  syllable  con  and  oomes, 
a  companion,  implies  what  is  attached  to 
tn  obj^t,  or  goes  in  its  train,  and  is  ap- 
plied only  to  things. 

When  said  in  relation  to  things,  accom- 
pamment  implies  a  necessary  .connection, 
wmpanion  an  incidental  connection ;  the 


former  is  as  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  latter 
is  as  one  whole  to  another:  the  acconma- 
nunent  belongs  to  the  thing  accompamed, 
inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  render  it  mora 
or  less  complete ;  the  oompcnwofi  belongs 
to  the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as 
they  correspond:  in  this  manner  singing 
is  an  acoonqxtnimeiU  to  instrumental  mu- 
uc;  suborttinate  ceremonies  arc  the  ae- 
companimaUt  in  any  solemn  service ;  but 
a  picture  may  be  the  companion  of  anotli- 
er  picture  from  iheir  fitness  to  stand  to- 
gether. A  ameomitant  is  as  much  of  an 
appendage  as  the  aecompanimeniy  but  it 
is  applied  only  to  moral  objects;  thus 
morality  is  a  eoneomitant  to  religion. 

We  may  well  helieve  that  the  aneient  heathen 
bards,  who  wers  chiefly  Asiatic  Greeks,  performed 
religions  rites  and  ceremonies  in  metre  with  ae- 
eompanimcntB  of  music,  to  which  they  were  de- 
Totod  in  tb»  extreme.  Combkblami). 


Alas,  my  sonl  I  then  pleasing  companion  cH 
this  body,  thou  fleeting  tiling  that  art  now  desert- 
ing it,  whither  art  thou  flying  ?  Tatlbm. 

As  the  heanty  of  the  body  accompaniM  the 
health  of  it,  ao  certainly  is  decency  concomitant 
to  virtne.  Udohss. 

TO  ACCOMPANY,  AITBNDy  ESCORT. 

ACCOMPANY,  in  French  aecompoffner, 
is  compounded  otacorad  and  eompagner^ 
in  Latin  compoffino^  to  put  or  join  togeth- 
er, signifying  to  give  onc*8  company  and 
presence  to  any  object,  to  join  one's  self 
to  its  company.  ATTEND,  in  French  at- 
tendre,  compounded  of  aioc  ad  and  iendOf 
to  tend  or  incline  toward,  signifies  to  di- 
rect onc^s  notice  or  care  toward  any  ob- 
ject. ESCORT,  in  French  escorier^  from 
lAie  Latin  eohors^  a  cohort  or  band  of  sol- 
diers that  attended  a  magistrate  on  his 
going  into  a  province,  signifies  to  accom- 
pany by  way  of  safeguard. 

We  accompany  those  with  whom  wo 
wish  to  go;  we  attend  those  whom  wo 
wish  to  serve ;  we  etcort  those  whom  we 
are  called  upon  to  protect  or  guard.  We 
accompany  our  equals,  we  aUend  our  su- 
periors, and  CKort  superiors  or  inferiors. 
The  desire  of  pleasing  or  being  pleased 
actuates  in  the  first  case ;  the  desire  of 
serving  or  bemg  served,  in  the  second 
case ;  the  fear  of  danger  or  the  desire  of 
security,  in  the  last  place.  One  is  said 
to  have  a  nmnerous  companyy  a  crowd  of 
aitendanUy  and  a  strong  mcori  ;  but  oth- 
erwise one  person  only  may  accompany  or 
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attend,  though  several  are  wanting  for  an 
eseort  Fti^ds  OMompany  each  other  in 
their  excursionfl;  a  servant  attmidf  his 
master  on  a  joomey;  a  strong  escort  is 
necessary  in  travelling  through  unfre- 
quented and  dangerous  roads. 

This  aoooimt  In  Bome  measare  excited  oar  ca> 
rkMity,  and  at  tbe  entreaty  of  the  ladlea  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  aooompany  them  to  the  playhoaso, 
▼hich  was  no  other  than  a  bam.       Goldsioth. 

When  the  MarqniB  of  Wharton  waa  appointed 
Lord-Uentenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  attended 
him  as  his  secretary.  Johmsoh. 

He  Tery  pmdently  called  np  tour  or  Ave  of  the 
hostlers  that  belonged  to  the  yard,  and  engaged 
them  to  enlist  under  his  command  as  an  escort 
to  the  coach.  Hawksswobtu. 

Accompany  and  attend  may  likewise  be 
said  of  thmgs  as  well  as  persons.  In 
this  case  the  former  is  applied  to  what 
goes  with  an  object  so  as  to  form  a  part 
of  it ;  the  latter  to  that  which  follows  an 
object  as  a  dependent  upon  it.  Pride  is 
often  aeeon^xmied  with  meanness,  and 
attended  with  much  inconvenience  to  the 
possessor. 

The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity,  that 
generous  Inte^ty  of  nature  and  hones^  of  dis- 
position, which  always  arguea  true  greatness  of 
mind»  and  is  usually  acoompanied  with  un- 
daunted courage  and  resolution,' is  in  a  great 
measure  lost  among  us.  Tillotson. 

Humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind  is.always  at- 
tended  with  a  certain  homage,  which  no  haughty 
soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable,ean  purchase. 

Hdohss. 

The  praetioe  of  religion  will  not  only  be  attend- 
ed  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  aooompO' 
niea  those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated, 
but  with  those  supernumerary  Joys  that  rise  from 
the  consdousness  of  such  a  pleasure.    Addison. 

TO  ACC0MPL18U,  EFFECT,  EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

ACCOMPLISH,  in  French  accwnpUr, 
is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable 
oc  or  od^  and  eomplirj  in  Latin  eompleOy  to 
complete,  signifying  to  complete  to  the 
end,  or  according  to  the  end  proposed. 
EFFECT,  in  Latin  effeetuSy  participle  of 
efficio,  compounded  of  ef  and  ex,  out  of  or 
up,  and  faeio,  to  make,  signifies  to  make 
'up  until  nothing  renudns  to  be  done. 
EXECUTE,  in  Latin  execuiua,  participle 
of  ejoequoTy  compounded  of  ex  and  eequor, 
to  follow,  signifies  to  follow  up  or  car- 
ry through  to  the  end.  AdHEYE,  in 
French  adiever,  from  chef,  a  chief,  signi- 
fies to  perform  as  a  chief. 

To  accomplish  is  properly  a  mode  of 


effecting,  namely,  to  effect  completely,  or 
to  the  utmost  extent  proposed ;  to  aceom- 
pUeh  an  object,  therefore,  signifies  more 
than  simply  to  effed  a  purpose,  both  as 
to  the  thing  aimed  at  and  the  means  em- 
ployed in  bringmg  it  about  Extraordi- 
nary means  are  requisite  for  acoonqjUeh- 
ing,  and  ordinary  means  for  effecting.  To 
accomplieh  is  properly  said  of  that  which 
a  person  sets  before  himself;  but  to  ef- 
fecty  exeeuste,  and  acMeve  do  not  relate  to 
the  views  of  the  person  acting,  but  to  the 
thing  brought  about  To  effect  expresses 
less  than  execute  or  acfdeve:  whatever  is 
brough\  about  or  into  effect  is  effected/ 
what  is  execitted  is  complicated  in  its  nat- 
ure, as  to  execute  a-  design  or  project; 
what  is  achieved  is  grand,  as  to  achieve  an 
enterprise.  Practical  abilities  are  requi- 
site for  effecting^  skill  for  exeeutingy  spirit 
and  talent  for  achieoing.  Some  persons 
are  always  striving  to  attain  an  end  with- 
out ever  accompiishing  what  they  propose. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  suit  the  means 
to  the  end  when  we  have  any  scheme  to 
effect.  Those  who  are  readiest  in  form- 
ing projects  are  not  always  the  fittest  for 
carrying  them  into  execution.  That  ardor 
of  character  which  impels  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  arduous  undertakings  belongs 
but  to  veiy  few.  We  should  never  give 
up  what  we  have  the  least  chance  of  ac- 
compliehing,  if  it  be  worth  the  labor ;  nor 
pursue  any  plan  which  affords  us  no 
prospect  of  effecting  what  we  wish ;  nor 
undertake  what  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
competent  to  execitte,  particularly  when 
there  is  anythmg  extraordinary  to  achieve. 

'It  is  the  first  rule  in  oratory  that  a  man  must 
appear  such  as  he  would  persuade  others  to  be ; 
and  that  can  be  aeoomplithed  only  by  the  force 
of  his  life.  Swift. 

Reason  oonsiden  the  moti\'e,  the  means,  and 
the  end,  and  honors  courage  only  when  it  is  em- 
ployed to  ^tct  the  purpose  of  virtue. 
Haw 


We  are  not  to  Indulge  our  corporeal  appetites 
with  pleasures  that  impair  our  taitelleetnal  vigor, 
nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which  we 
know  our  lives  must  fiUl  in  attempting  to  eaee^ 
cute.  JonNsoN. 

It  is  more  than4irobable  that  in  case  our  fh:e- 
thinkers  could  once  acMeve  thefar  gloriole  design 
of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
causing  the  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which 
their  wiser  forefiithers  bad  appointed  to  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  its  teachers,  in  a  lit- 
tle time  the  Shaster  would  bo  as  intelligiblo  as 
the  Greek  Testament.  BKBaaueT. 
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ACCOMPZlSHSDy  PKBFECT. 

Thssk  epithets  express  an  assemblage 
of  all  the  qualities  smtable  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  mark  the  qualification  in  the 
highest  degree.  ACCOMPLISHED  re- 
fers only  to  the  artificial  refinements  of 
the  mmd ;  PERFECT  is  said  of  things 
in  general,  whether  natnral  or  artificial, 
mental  or  corporeal 

An  acquaintance  with  modem  lan- 
guages and  the  ornamental  branches  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  constitutes  a  per- 
son oocamfAvihtd ;  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  skill  in  any  art  constitutes  a 
man  ^perfect  artist 

For  who  expects  that  under  a  tator  a  yoang 
gentleman  ahonld  be  sn  acoomplWud  public 
ontor  or  logician  ?  Locks. 

Within  a  ken  onr  army  lies. 
Our  men  more  per^fed  in  the  nse  of  arms. 


An  aeeofnpliMhafnaid  is  acquired ;  but  a 
perftetion  is  either  acquired  or  natural . 

The  Engliah  nation  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
vas  yet  •troggUng  to  emerge  from  barbarity ; 
and  to  be  able  to  read  and  mrlte  waa  an  aceom* 
pUtksMfU  atiU  valned  for  Its  rarity.     JonNsoif. 

A  maa  endoirad  with  great  perfections  with- 
oat  good-breeding,  is  like  one  who  has  his  pocket 
lUl  of  gold,  but  always  wants  change  for  his  or- 
dinary occasiona.  SraxLa. 

TO  Acooer,  salctr,  addrkss,  greet, 

HAIL,  WEIiCOME. 

AOOOCT,  in  French  aeeotUr^  is  com- 
pounded of  ac  or  ad^  and  the  Latin  cotta, 
a  rib  or  side,  signifyingto  eome  by  the 
side  of  a  person.  SALUTE,  in  Latin  aa- 
lutOy  from  Mi/fis,  health,  signifies  to  bid 
good -speed.  ADDRESS,  in  Frebch  ad- 
dreueTy  is  compounded  of  ad  and  drenety 
from  the  Latin  <firm,  preterite  of  diriffOy 
to  direct  or  apply,  signifying  to  direct 
one's  diaoouTse  to  a  person. 

To  aeeo$t  and  salute  are  said  of  per- 
sons on  their  first  meeting ;  addrem  may 
be  mad  of  those  who  diriect  their  dis- 
course to  others  at  any  time.  The  lead- 
ing idea  of  aceatt  is  that  of  speaking  to 
a  person  on  coming  up  to  them;  mhUe 
is  to  notice  a  person,  which  may  be  by 
words  or  otherwise;  that  of  address  is 
to  direct  one*s  words  to  the  individaal, 
which  may  either  be  personally  or  by 
writing/    Accosting  is  an  act  of  famil- 


iarity not  warranted  by  aaythbg  bat  an 
Ultimate  acquaintance,  or  for  putposea 
of  buainesB ;  uduUng  is  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy between  frienda  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  addr€ssing  is  a  matter 
of  conrenience  or  discretion. 

When  JEneas  is  sent  by  Virgfl  to  the  shades, 
he  meets  Dido  the  Qoeen  of  Garthage,  whom  his 
perfidy  had  harried  to  the  grare;  he  accotU 
her  with  tenderness  and  ezenses,  bat  the  lady 
tarns  away  like  AJax  in  mata*disdain.  Jobkson. 

Strabo  tells  ns  he  saw  the  statne  of  Memnon, 
which,  aceordlng  to  the  poets,  salnML  the  morn- 
hig  son  erery  day  at  ito  flrrt  rising,  with  a  har- 
numiotts  sound.  Pbwbadx. 

I  was  harassed  by  the  mnltitade  of  eager  saU 
fOaHons,  and  retamed  the  eommon  drlUtiet 
with  hesiution  and  impropriety.  Joanoir. 

I  still  continued  to  stand  in  the  way,  haTfng 
scarcely  strength  to  walk  iiulher ;  when  anoth- 
er soon  addrsssed  me  in  the  same  masaer. 

Jomtoir. 

GREET,  in  Saxon  gretany  German  griis- 
sm,  Low- German  grdteny  etc.,  probably 
from  the  Saxon  grythy  Swedish  mrudy 
peace,  implies  a  verbal  and  friendly  sa- 
lute between  equals,  conveying  a  good 
and  kind  wish.  HAIL,  from  heal  and 
healthy  denotes  a  wish  for  the  health  and 
long  life  of  the  person  addressed,  which 
was  a  customary  form  of  address  among 
the  Eastern  nations  on  approaching  their 
sovereign ;  the  word  is  now  used  to  de- 
note a  similar  expression  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, particulariy  by  the  poets.  WEL- 
COME denotes  an  expression  of  good 
wishes  and  kind  regaids  on  a  person's 
first  arrival;  it  is  therefore  confined  to 
strangers  or  those  who  have  been  absent 
for  a  time. 

Not  only  those  I  named  I  there  shall  ffreet. 
But  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Cato  meet. 

Damux. 

The  Trojan  bands  returning  Heetor  wait, 
And  hail  with  Jqy  the  champion  of  their  state. 

Pora. 
Onr  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy. 
I  want  more  uncles  to  welcome  me. 

SBAEWtLAMM, 

ACCOU29T,  RECKONING^  BILL. 

ACCOUNT,  compounded  of  a<;  or  a<2 
and  courUy  signifies  to  count  to  a  person, 
or  for  a  thing ;  an  account  is  the  thing 
BO  counted*  RECKONING,  from  the 
verb  to  reekwiy  signifies  the  thing  reck- 
oned up.  BILL,  in  Saxon  biUy  in  all 
probability  comes  from  the  Swedish  byhy 
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AOCOTINT 


to  build,  signifying  a  written  contract  for 
building  yessels,  wiiich  in  German  is  still 
called  a  heiibrief;  hence  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  express  various  kinds  of  writ- 
ten documents.  These  words,  which  are 
Tery  similar  in  signification,  may  fre- 
quently be  substituted  for  one  another. 

Acemmt  is  the  generic,  the  others  the 
specific  terms :  a  reckoning  and  6tff  is  an 
account,  though  not  always  vice  venA:  ac- 
count expresses  the  detaUs,  with  the  sum 
of  them  counted  up;  reckoning  implies 
the  register  and  notation  of. the  things 
to  be  reckoned  up;  bill  denotes  the  de- 
tails, with  their  particular  charges.  An 
account  should  be  correct,  containing  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  is  proper ;  a  reck- 
oning should  be  explicit,  leaving  nothins 
unnoticed  as  to  dates  and  names ;  a  hw 
should  be  fair.  We  speak  of  keeping  an 
acoounty  of  coming  to  a  reckoning,  of  send- 
ing in  a  biU.  Customers  have  an  aceouni 
with  their  tradespeople;  masters  have  a 
reckoning  with  their  workpeople ;  trades- 
men send  in  their  bills  at  stated  periods. 

Account,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the 
term,  is  applicable  to  everything  that  is 
noted  down,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
.  considered  worthy  of  notice,  individually 
or  collecdvely :  merchants  keep  their  ac- 
counts ;  an  account  is  taken  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house of  idl  that  goes  in  and  out  of 
the  kingdom ;  an  account  is  taken  of  all 
transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  whatever  is  remarkable. 
Beckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  is  more 
partial  in  its  use :  it  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  dealings  of  men  with  one  anoth- 
er; in  which  sense  it  is  superseded  by 
tlie  preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to 
express  only  an  explanatory  enumera- 
tion, which  may  be  either  verbal  or  writ- 
ten. BiU,  as  implying  something  charged 
or  engaged,  is  used  not  only  in  a  mercan- 
tile, but  a  legal  sense ;  hence  we  speak 
of  a  6i£  of  lading,  a  bill  of  parcels,  a  bill 
of  exchange,  h  billot  indictment,  or  a  6t^ 
in  Parliament 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  aeeounts, 
Lftid  tli«m  before  yoa ;  yon  would  throw  them  off, 
And  say  yon  found  them  in  my  honesty. 

SaiXSFBABB. 

Merchant  with  lODie  mdeness  demanded  a 
room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  Are  in 
the  next  parlor,  which  the  company  were  about 
to  leave,  being  then  paying  thoir  reckoning. 

JouMSoir. 


Ordinaiy  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a 
man's  estate,  and  ordered  to  the  best,  that  tfao 
biUs  may  be  less  than  the  estimstloa  abroad. 

Bagom. 

AOCOTTST,  NAIIRATiyB,  DESCiaPTION. 

ACCOCXT  (tf.  Aceouni)  is  the  most 
general  of  these  terms ;  whatever  is  not- 
ed as  worthy  of  remark  is  an  account, 
NARRATIVE,  from  narrate,  in  Latin 
narratus,  participle  of  narro  or  gnaro, 
signifies  the  thing  made  known.  DE- 
SCRIPTIGN,  from  describe,  in  Latm  de- 
scribe, or  €U  and  scriho,  to  write  down, 
signifies  the  thing  written  down. 

Account  has  no  reference  to  the  per- 
son giving  the  account;  a  narrative  must 
have  a  narrator ;  a  description  must  have 
a  describer.  An  account  may  come  from 
one  or  several  quartern,  or  no  specified 
quarter;  but  a  narrative  and  description 
bespeak  themselves  as  the  production  of 
some  individual  Accounts  from  the  ar- 
mies are  anxiously  looked  for  in  time  of 
war;  he  suddenly  broke  off  his  narra- 
tive; his  book  is  full  of  descriptions. 

The  aeeounts  which  charge  him  with  having 
maltreated  the  Pope's  person  are  not  only  un- 
authenticated,  but  positiTely  false. 

Sim  Waltbr  Soott. 

Cynthia  was  much  pleased  with  my  narratiee, 
Tatleb. 

Most  readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with 
Milton's  deseripHon  of  panuUse  than  of  hell. 

Addisom. 

An  account  may  be  given  of  political 
events,  domestic  occurrences,  or  natural 
phenomena,  but  more  particularly  of  mat- 
ters of  temporary  and  immediate  inter- 
est ;  it  may  be  true  or  false :  a  narrative 
is  mostly  personal,  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings, accidents,  or  adventures  of  in- 
dividuals ;  it  may  be  real  or  fictitious ;  a 
description  does  not  so  much  embrace  oc- 
currences as  local  circumstances,  proper- 
ties, and  characteristics ;  it  is  either  cor- 
rect or  otherwise. 

A  man  of  business,  In  good  eompany,  who  gives 
an  account  of  his  abilities  and  despatches,  is 
luirdly  more  insupportable  than  her  they  call  a 
notable  woman.  Sitxbm. 

Few  narratives  wOl,  either  to  men  or  women, 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of  the 
Amazons.  Johkbok. 

It  (the  catacomb)  remains  entire,  and  answers 
the  description  he  (Polybios)  gives  of  It. 

BaTDOvx. 
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ACCmtATB,  EXACT,  PRECISB. 

ACCURATE,  in  Frencli  aeeunte,  hktm 
•mcroAti,  participle  of  aeeuro^  oompotmd- 
ed  of  the  intensive  ae  or  ad  and  euroy  to 
take  care  of,  signifies  done  with  great 
care.  JBXACT,  in  French  acade,  Latin 
emefict,  participle  of  01/70,  to  finish  or 
complete,  denotes  the  quality  of  oompleto- 
nesa,  the  absence  of  defect  PRECISE, 
in  Fi^ench  pretu^  Latin  preentNSy  partici- 
ple of  preieidOf  to  cut  by  rule  after  the 
manner*  of  carpenters,  signifies  the  qual- 
ity of  doing  by  rule. 

Aeatnxte  refers  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  any  matter  to  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be ;  aact  and  preoM  simply  denote  the 
quality  of  the  thing,  the  former  implying 
completeness,  the  latter  nicety  as  to  the 
manner  of  executing  anything.  From 
this  difference  in  their  meaning  arises  a 
difference  in  their  application ;  a  paint- 
ing, on  examination  or  on  observation,  is 
more  properiy  said  to  be  aecurate;  a 
model,  figure,  or  measure,  to  be  exact ;  a 
fine,  a  nue,  or  a  form,  to  be  precise. 

lUUey  was  the  first  who  m^de  an  oeewaU 
•bsenration  of  the  transit  of  Tlercary  over  the 


disk  of  the  sun. 


Adams. 


If  we  diEtr  In  opinion  abont  two  quantities,  we 
ran  hare  rcconrBC  to  a  common  measure,  to  deter- 
mine the  question  with  tlio  greatest  easactnen. 

Brass. 

TIte  rose  is  even  more  bcHutifol  before  it  Is  ftill 
blown  and  in  the  bad,  before  the  eeoaet  fip^uro  is 
Ibrmed.  BrauL 

Wiien  more  of  these  orders  than  one  are  to  be 
set  in  aeTeiml  stories,  thero  mast  be  an  exquisite 
care  Id  place  the  colnmns  preeiuly  over  one  an- 
olber.  WoTTON. 

The  law  in  this  point  is  precise.  Daoon. 

These  epithets  rise  in  sense  upon  each 
other,  exaH  signifying  more  than  aecurate^ 
and  precise  a  greater  degree  of  minute- 
ness than  either.  With  this  distinction 
they  may  be  applied  to  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar objects :  a  description  or  view  may 
be  euxttraie  and  exact^  but  in  the  former 
ease  it  is  only  just  as  far  as  it  goes,  in 
the  latter  it  is  fuller  of  particulars  and 
details. 

The  destroctkm  volcanoes  occasion  engrosses 
the  attention  of  people  too  mnch  to  permit  them 
t»  examine  aecwraUly  the  appearanecs  which 
secar.  Adaus. 

I  have  not  partlenlailxed  any  more :  I  do  not 
pretend  to  eaeaeiness,  Bumu. 


A  time  or  a  period  is  said  to  be  exad; 
an  hour,  a  moment,  or  instant,  precise ; 
an  expression  aecurale ;  the  meaning  of 
a  word /Mveite. 

The  time  of  this  great  revolatlon  tn  our  landed 
property  cannot  be  ascertained  with  saoaeiness. 

BLACKSTOVa 

For  the  hour  precise 

Kxaets  oar  parting.  Uwiam, 

An  aptness  to  Jnmble  things  together  wherein 

can  be  found  any  likeness,  hinders  the  mind  froip 

accurate  conceptions  of  tliem.  Locaa. 

Angels  and  spirits,  in  thehr  several  degrees  of 
elevation  above  ns,  may  be  endowed  with  more 
comprehensive  fiicnlties ;  and  some  of  tlicm  per- 
haps have  perfect  and  eaeact  views  of  all  finite  be- 
ings that  come  under  their  consideimtion.  Local. 

The  term  taste,  like  other  flgunitive  terms,  it 
not  extremely  accurate.  Birua 

A  definition  is  the  only  way  wheroby  the  pre- 
dee  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be  known. 

Loraa 

In  denoting  moral  qualities  or  habits, 
accuracy  may  be  applied  to  whatever 
men  attempt  to  do ;  exactness  to  matters 
of  economy,  prudence,  and  duty ;  /»*ra- 
non,  in  regani  to  manners,  modes,  and 
forms.  Accuracy  is  indispensable  in  ei- 
ther business  or  science,  but  particular- 
ly in  commercial  and  legal  transactions^ 
exactness  is  requisite  in  the  payment  of 
debts  and  the  observance  of  all  obliga- 
tions. Some  men  may  be  very  accurate 
in  their  particular  line  who  are  not  very 
exact  in  fulfilling  their  engagements.  In 
some  cases,  where  great  results  may  flow 
from  trifling  causes,  the  greatest /wm'<«m 
becomes  requisite;  we  may,  however,  be 
too  precise  when  we  dwell  on  unimpor- 
tant particulars,  or  adhere  too  tenacious- 
ly to  forms  and  modes,  but  we  never  can 
be  too  euxurate  or  exact ;  hence  the  epi- 
thet ^a4M  is  sometimes  taken  for  affect- 
edly exact,  A  man  may  be  precise  in  his 
dress  who  is  not  remarkable  either  for 
€uxyraey  or  exactness  in  his  general  con- 
duct. 

An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  up  his  pictures 
with  the  greatest  accuracy^  and  gave  them  all 
those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  plcojie 
the  nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo. 

Addisom. 

This  lady  is  the  meet  eaad  econoroiyt,  without 
appearing  busy.  Comokevs. 

An  apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  refleetion 
upon  their  own  merit,  and  a  precise  behavior  in 
their  general  conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  ac- 
cidents in  beauties.  Hdohbs. 
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TO  ACCUSE;  CHARQE,  IMFEACU,  AR- 
BAIGN. 

AGCIJSE,  in  Latin  aeeu90^  compounded 
ol  ac  OT  ad  and  catiaa^  a  cause  or  trial, 
signifies  to  bring  to  trial.  CHARGE,, 
from  the  word  carffo,  a  burden,  signifies 
to  lay  on  a  burden.  IMPEACH,  in  French 
empicher,  to  hinder  or  disturb,  compound- 
ed of  em  or  in  and  peSy  the  foot,  signifies 
to  entangle  the  feet  in  anything.  AR- 
RAIGN, compounded  of  ar  or  ad  and 
raiffn  or  ranffe,  signifies  to  range,  or  set 
at  the  bar  of  a  tribunal. 

The  idea  of  asserting  something  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  is  common  to  these 
terms ;  but  aeetue  is  said  of  kcts,  charge 
of  moral  qualities  constituting  the  char- 
acter :  we  accuse  a  person  of  murder ;  we 
charge  him  with  dishonesty.  Acetue  is 
properly  a  formal  action;  cJiai-ge  is  an 
informal  action:  criminals  are  accused, 
and  their  acatsatian  is  proved  in  a  court 
of  judicature  to  be  true  or  false;  any 
person  may  be  chatged,  and  the  charge 
may  be  either  substantiated  or  refuted  in 
the  judgment  of  a  third  person. 

The  Countess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Qneen,  laid  before  her  the  whole  seriea 
of  his  mother's  cruelty,  exposed  the  improbability 
of  an  aeciMaMon.by  which  lie  was  charged  with 
an  intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce 
no  advantage.  Johksom's  Lifb  op  Say  age. 

Nor  was  this  irregularity  the  only  charge  which 
Lord  Tyrconnel  brought  against  him.  Uaring 
given  him  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped 
witli  his  own  arms,  he  hod  the  mortification  to 
see  them  in  a  short  time  exposed  for  sale. 

JoiimoN's  Life  of  Sayaqb. 

Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  species 
of  accusifig;  the  former  in  application 
to  statesmen  and  state  concerns,  the  lat- 
ter in  regard  to  the  general  conduct  or 
principles ;  with  this  difference,  that  he 
who  impeaches  only  asserts  the  guilt,  but 
does  not  determine  it;  but  those  who 
arraign  also  take  upon  themselves  to 
decide:  statesmen  aro  impeacfied  for 
misdemeanors  in  the  administration  of 
government :  kings  arraign  governors  of 
provinces  and  subordinate  princes,  and 
m  this  manner  kings  are  sometimes  ar- 
rctigned  before  mock  tribunals :  our  Sav- 
iour was  arraigned  before  Pilate;  and 
creatures  In  the  madness  of  presumption 
mraign  their  Creator. 


AristQgltoii,  withreYengoftal  cunning,  <mj)a<ieV 
ed  several  courtiers  and  intimates  of  the  tyrant. 

CCWEBELAHD. 

0  the  inexpressible  liorror  tliat  will  seise  npon 
a  poor  sinner,  when  lie  stands  atraigned  at  the 
bar  of  divine  justice  1  Soutb. 

TO  ACCUSE,  CENSTTRK. 

ACCUSE,  V.  To  accuse,  charge.  CEN- 
SURE, in  French  censure,  in  Latin  ceti- 
sura,  is  derived  from  censor,  a  Roman 
magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  citizens,  as 
also  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
city.  It  signifies  not  only  the  ofiice  of 
censor,  but,  in  an  extended  sense,  the  act 
of  blaming  or  punishing  offenders  against 
morality,  which  formed  a  prominent  feat- 
ure in  his  office. 

To  accuse  is  only  to  assert  that  which 
is  prejudicial  to  another;  to  censure  is  to 
take  the  fault  for  granted.  We  accuse 
only  to  make  known  the  offence,  to  pro- 
voke inquiry ;  we  censure  in  order  to  in- 
flict a  punishment.  An  accttsaiion  may 
be  false  or  true ;  a  censure  mild  or  severe. 
It  is  extremely  wrong  to  accuse  another 
without  sufficient  grounds ;  but  still  worse 
to  censure  him  without  the  most  substan- 
tial grounds.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
acaise  another  of  offences  which  he  knows 
him  for  a  certainty  to  have  committed ; 
but  none  can  ceiuture  who  are  not  author- 
ized by  their  age  or  station. 

Mr.  Locke  aoouses  those  of  great  ncgligenca 
who  disconrse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  ob- 
scurity in  the  terms  they  malce  use  of.  Budgell. 

If  any  man  measure  his  words  by  his  heart,  and 
speak  as  he  thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  kind- 
ness to  every  man  than  men  usually  hare  for  any 
man,  he  can  hardly  escape  tlie  oetuntre  of  tho 
want  of  breeding.  Tillotsoh. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGB,  OWN,  C0KFE8S, 
AVOW. 

ACKNOWLEDGE,  compounded  of  a^ 
or  ad  and  knowledge,  implies  to  bring  to 
knowledge,  to  make  known.  OWN  is  a 
familiar  figure,  signifying  to  take  to  one^s 
self,  to  make  one^s  own ;  it  is  a  common 
substitute  for  con/ess,  CONFESS,  in 
French  con/esser,  Latin  confessus,  partici- 
ple of  confiieor,  compounded  of  eon  and 
fatcor,  signifies  to  impart  to  any  one.- 
AVOW,  in  French  avouer,  Latin  advoveo, 
signifies  to  vow  or  protest  to  any  one. 

These  words  all  denote  the  making 
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known  to  others  what  relates  to  one*s 
self,  or  that  in  which  one  has  taken  a 
part ;  acknowleilge  is  used  in  this  general 
sense  in  a  diversity  of  applications ;  the 
other  terms  are  partially  employed,  and 
with  yarioos  modifications  in  their  mean- 
ing. AdBno¥Mg6  and  own  are  employed 
either  in  matters  of  indifference  <a  those 
which  are  blameworthy;  eonfett  moetiy 
in  sacfa  matters  as  are  criminal  or  in  a 
hi^  degree  culpable.  A  person  aeknotU- 
«$fli  that  he  was  present,  or  cwm  that 
he  assisted  another,  he  oonfena  a  theft, 
or  confesaa  his  guilt,  or  a  sinner  eonfesaes 
his  sins.  To  ackncwledge  and  oim,  when 
applied  to  culpable  matters,  may  either 
have  respect  to  particular  transactions  or 
general  characteristics,  as  to  adcnmoMge 
or  own  the  fact,  to  aeknouiUdge  or  own 
one's  weakness,  fallibility,  incapacity, 
etc ;  to  etmfen  is  mostly  Baid  of  particu- 
lar transactions,  as  to  cmfen  the  crime 
laid  to  one's  charge.  To  acknowledge^  be- 
ing a  voluntary  act,  may  be  either  by 
words  or  actions,  or  tacitly  without  any 
outward  expression ;  confemng^  on  the 
other  hand,  being  mostly  called  for  in 
consequence  of  an  interrogatoiy  or  the 
necessities  of  the  party,  it  must  always 
be  by  express  words. 

Kone  of  them  (the  nnns)  had  the  sinoerlty  to 
nekncwUdge  the  nnhappincn  of  their  condition. 

Bbtdomb. 

And  now,  my  dear«  cried  she  to  mo,  I  will  (air- 
ly tncn  that  it  vas  I  that  instnicted  roy  girls  to 
encoarage  onr  landlord's  nddresacs.  Golzmxitb. 

To  acknowledge  and  own  also  signify  to 
admit  that  a  thing  belougs  to  one,  but 
the  former  denotes  only  a  general  rela- 
tionship, the  latter  a  special  ownership ; 
with  this  distinction  we  may  speak  of 
adaunetedgmg  or  owning  a  son ;  but  we 
may  likewise  acknowledge  many  things 
which  we  cannot  properly  own,  9A  io  ac- 
knowledge a  woman  as  ono^s  wife,  or  any 
particular  person  as  a  prmce,  or  any  par- 
ticuUr  state  as  independent 

T^onis  XTV.  was  obliged  to  abandon  Janes  IT., 
and  to  aetnowledge  King  WUHam,  thongh  he 
had  at  flnt  treated  him  as  an  nsiirper.     BuaKs. 

Thoeo  who  were  deified  in  one  place  wore  not 
owned  with  the  aarao  honor  bi  all  places. 

Paxsomb. 

To  adcnowUdge^  own,  and  eonfen  are 
all  used  in  the  sense  of  expressing  one's 
mind  or  what  passes  in  one's  mind,  in 


which  application  they  are  comparable 
with  aieow.  In  this  case  to  acknowledge 
is  most  properly  applied  to  matters  of 
opinion,  own  to  matters  of  feeling,  al- 
thoi^h  they  may  in  many  saoh  cases  be 
mdifferently  employed. 

I  must  aeknowledffft  tor  my  own  part,  that  I 

take  greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works 

of  the  creatton  in  their  Immensity  than  in  their 

mtaiatenesa.  Addook. 

In  snch  an  assembly  it  was  impossible  fbr  the 

-^  not  to  dilate  and  expand  Itself;  I  own  that 

was  often  so  ftill  that  I  coold  hardly 


ottenuice. 


find 
BanwRK. 


To  acknowledge  is  to  declare  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  one's  assent  to  anything,  to 
eon/en  is  to  declare  in  a  solemn  manner 
one's  assent  to  matters  of  faith ;  to  atfow 
is  to  declare  the  motives  or  reasons  of 
one's  actions,  particularly  such  as  might 
with  more  propriety  be  concealed ;  as  to 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  a  remark,  to 
confess  the  faith,  to  avow  one's  motives, 
contempt,  scorn,  etc. 

They  aeknmrledge  no  power  not  directly  ema- 
nating from  the  people.  Bubxe. 
Spite  of  herself,  e'en  envy  must  eonfeee 
That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess. 

FsANas. 

Whether  by  their  settled  and  armced  scorn  of 
thoughtless  talkers,  the  Persians  were  able  to  dif- 
ftise  to  any  great  extent  the  rlrtne  of  taciturnity, 
wo  are  hindered  by  the  distance  of  tliose  times 
flrom  being  able  to  discover.  Jookson. 

ACQUAINTANCE,  FAlULIAiaTY,  INTI- 
MACY. 

ACQUAINTANCE  comes  from  a^ 
quaint^  which  is  compounded  of  the  in 
tensive  syllable  ac  or  ad  and  quairU^  in 
old  French  eoini^  Teut  gekunni,  known, 
signifying  known  to  one.  FAMILIARI- 
TY comes  from  familiar^  in  Latin /am i- 
Uaris  and  familM,  signifying  known  m 
one  of  the  family.  INTIMACY,  from 
intimate,  in  Latin  intimatti8j  participle  of 
itUimOf  to  love  entirely,  from  inlimuSf  in- 
nermost, signifies  known  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  heart  These  terms 
mark  different  degrees  of  closeness  in 
the  social  intercourse;  aeqnaintance  ex- 
pressing less  than  fanuliarity^  and  that 
less  than  intimaey. 

one  constitutes  an 
an  ac- 


A  slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constlh 
jquaffitanee  ;  to  be /rrmt/iar  requires 


aeqwfi 


quaintanoe  of  some  ntandlng ;  intimaoy  sup- 
poses such  an  acquaintance  as  is  supported  by 
firlondship.  Troslxb. 
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AeqwUntancB  springs  from  oecssional 
intercourse ;  fcamUiarity  is  prodnoed  by 
a  daily  intercourse,  which  wears  off  all 
constraint,  and  banishes  all  ceremony; 
tntimaqf  arises  not  merely  from  frequent 
intercourse,  but  unreserved  communica- 
tion. An  aegttaintance  will  be  occasion- 
ally a  guest;  but  one  that  is  on  terms 
of  familiarity  has  easy  access  to  our  ta- 
bic ;  and  an  intimate  likewise  lays  claim 
to  a  share  at  least  of  our  confidence.  An 
acquairUance  with  a  person  affords  but 
little  opportunity  for  knowing  his  char- 
acter ;  familiarity  puts  us  in  the  way  of 
•edn^  his  foibles,  rather  than  his  virtues ; 
but  vniimacy  enables  ua  to  appreciate  his 
worth. 

ThO0o  who  are  apt  to  tie  familiar  on  a  lUg^ht 
aeguaintano6  will  neror  acqntie  any  (togree  of 
intimacy.  TausLsa. 

An  acquaintano6  to  a  being  who  meets  as 
witli  a  smile  and  salute,  who  tells  as  with  the 
same  breath  that  he  is  glad  and  sorry  Ibr  the  most 
trivial  good  and  ill  that  bofUls  us. 

Hawksswobts. 

nis  famiUan  were  his  entire  friends,  and 
eoald  nave  no  interested  views  in  courting  his 
acquaiiUatiM.  SncLS. 

At  an  entertainment  given  by  Pislstratos  to 
some  of  his  intimatM,  Thraaippos  toolL  some 
occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break  oat  into  the 
most  violent  abase.  Q 


A  simple  aequaintance  is  the  roost  de- 
sirable footing  on  which  to  stand  with  all 
persons,  however  deserving.  If  it  have 
not  the  pleasures  of  familiarity  or  ifUi- 
maey,  it  can  claim  the  privilege  of  being 
exempted  from  their  pains.  ^  Too  much 
familiarityj^^  according  to  the  old  prov- 
erb, "  breeds  contempt.*'  The  unlicensed 
freedom  which  commonly  attends  famH- 
iariiy  affords  but  too  ample  scope  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  selfish  and  unami- 
able  passions.  JrUimaeiet  begun  in  love 
often  end  in  hatred,  as  ill  chosen  friends 
commonly  become  the  bitterest  enemies. 
A  man  may  have  a  thousand  acquaint- 
ances, and  not  one  whom  he  should  make 
his  intimate, 

Aequaintance  grew;  th'  aequatntanoe  they 

improve 
To  friendship ;  friendship  rlpen*d  into  love. 

EOBDBN. 

That  famiiiariiy  prodooes  neglect  has  been 
long  observed.  Jomnoir. 

The  inUmaey  between  the  Ikther  of  Eogenlo 
sad  Agreatis  produced  a  tender  flriendship  be- 
tween his  sister  and  Amelia.       lUwaaswoarB. 


These  terms  may  be  applied  to  things 
as  well  as  persons,  in  which  case  they 
bear  a  similar  analogy.  An  aequaUUanee 
with  a  subject  is  opposed  to  entire  igno- 
rance upon  it :  familiarity  with  it  is  the 
consequence  of  frequent  repetition ;  and 
intimary  of  a  steady  and  thorough  re- 
search. In  our  intercourse  with  the 
world  we  become  daily  acquainted  with 
fresh  subjects  to  engage  our  attention. 
Some  men  hare  by  extraordinaiy  dili- 
gence acquired  a  considerable /omtJiari- 
fy  with  more  than  one  language  and  sci- 
ence ;  but  f eWy  if  any,  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing possessed  an  intimate  aequaintanee 
with  all  the  particulars  of  even  one  lan- 
guage or  science.  When  we  can  translate 
the  authors  of  any  foreign  language,  we 
may  claim  an  aequaintanee  with  it ;  when 
we  can  speak  or  write  it  freely,  we  may 
be  said  to  be  familiar  with  it;  but  an 
intimate  aequaintanee  comprehends  a  thor- 
ough critical  intimacy  with  all  the  nice- 
ties and  subtleties  of  its  stniotnre. 

With  Homer's  heroes  we  have  more  ttian  Us* 
torlcal  ao^uaintance:  we  are  made  inHmatr 
with  their  haUfa  and  mannera. 


The  freqaency  of  envy  makes  it  so  /amiUof. 
that  it  escapee  our  notloe. 


TO  A0QX7IBB,  OBTAIK,  QAIK,  WIK,BABN. 

ACQUIRE,  in  French  acquirer,  Latin 
aequiro,  is  compounded  of  ae  oe  ad  and 
qutvro,  to  seek,  signifying  to  seek  or  get 
to  one's  self.  OBTAIN,  in  French  06- 
tenir,  Latin  obttneo,  is  compounded  of  06 
and  teneo,  to  hold,  signifying  to  lay  hold 
or  secure  within  one's  reach.  GAIN  and 
WIN  are  derived  from  the  same  source ; 
namely,  the  French  ya^ner,  German  ffe- 
winnen,  Saxon  winnen,  Latin  tPtiuo,  Greek 
Katvofiai  or  vurw,  to  conquer,  signifying 
to  get  the  mastery  over,  to  get  into 
one's  possession.  EARN  comes  from 
the  Saxon  tAamofi,  German  emdten,  Fries- 
landish  aman,  to  reap,  which  is  oonnoct- 
ed  with  the  Greek  ap^vfuu^  to  take  or 
get 

The  idea  of  getting  is  common  to  those 
terms,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion vary.  We  acquire  by  our  own  ef- 
forts ;  we  obtain  by  the  efforts  of  others 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  we  ^om  or  wn  by 
striving ;  we  earn  by  labor.  Talents  and 
industry  are  requisite  for  aequirinff  ;  what 
we  acquire  comes  gradually  to  ua  in  con* 
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sequenoe  of  the  regnUr  exeroBe  of  our 
abilities ;  in  this  nuumer,  knowledgBi  hon- 
or, and  reputation  are  aequirtd.  Things 
are  Mamad  by  all  means,  honest  or  dis- 
honest ;  whatever  oomes  into  oar  posses- 
sion agreeable  to  oor  wishes  is  obtained; 
favors  and  requests  are  always  diiamed, 
fortune  assists  in  both  ffaminff  and  win- 
nmffy  bot  particularly  in  the  latter  case ; 
a  sobostenoe,  a  superiority,  a  victory,  or 
batUe,  is  gamed;  a  game  or  a  prize  in 
the  lottery  is  wm,  A  good  constitution 
snd  full  employment  are  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  earning  a  livelihood.  Fortunes 
are  aeqmred  after  a  course  of  years ;  they 
are  o6tomsrf  by  inheritance,  or  gained  in 
trade. 

No  Tirtoa  is  aoqwkred  in  ta  imtmtjwitatep 
Vj  ttepL  flia  w.  SooTT. 

The  Dtreetory  mads  a  tyiauiilcal  nse  of  the 
power  wbidi  they  had  oMaia^e.  SaW.Soorr. 

Were  not  this  desire  of  flnne  very  strong,  the 
dHBcnlty  of  obtaining  It,  and  the  denger  of  los- 
tag  It  whien  obtained^  would  be  taflkieiit  to  de- 
ter a  nan  from  so  vain  a  parsntt.         Addison. 

Be  whose  mted  te  engaged  hy  the  <nvttislMon 
or  nnpcovanent  of  a  fortnne,  not  only  escapes 
the  hisipidity  of  indiffsrenoo  and  the  tedfcmsncss 
of  btacttrlty,  bat  gaine  ei^Joyments  wholly  un- 
known  to  those  who  Ihn  la^  on  the  toils  of 

JoBMsoa. 


What  is  acquiredvA  solid,  and  produces 
lasting  benefit:  what  is  obUimedmej  of- 
ten be  injurious  to  one's  health,  one's  in- 
terest, or  one's  morals :  what  is  gained  or 
won  is  often  only  a  partial  advantage,  and 
transitory  in  its  nature ;  it  is  gained  or 
100)1  only  to  be  lost ;  what  is  tfornftif  serves 
sometimes  only  to  supply  the  necessity 
of  the  moment;  it  is  hardly  got  and 
quidcly  spent  Scholars  acquire  leam- 
ii^,  oblam  rewards,  gain  applause,  and 
wm  prises,  which  are  often  hardly  earned 
by  the  loss  of  health. 

It  to  Sa11aBt*8  remark  upon  Csto,  that  the  less 
he  eovetod  glory  tho  nioro  he  acquired  it. 

Adduoh. 

IT  a  prince  plafc  men  ta  wealthy  ctrenm- 

fltances,  the  fint  thing  they  think  of  in  danger  is 

bow  to  pieseif'e  ttie  advantages  they  havo  eb- 

tained,  wtthoat  rogard  to  his  iato  to  whom  they 

8iB  W.  Scoxi. 


Where  the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ooaact:  when 
he  has  teon  an  empire,  or  gained  his  mistress, 
the  rest  of  his  story  to  not  worth  relating^ 

flmtu. 

An  honcit  man  may  freely  take  hto  own ; 
The  goat  was  nslne.  by  singtaig  Mcly  f^ofi. 

DaTonr. 


tteir  iirtane  by  a  )a> 
"  sre  aataitUy  tana' 


Tbey  who  hare  emmti 
mnoos  am  mmnms  n 
dons  of  what  tbey  have 


TO  ACQUIBB,  ATTAIN. 

To  ACQUIRE  {v.  7h  acquire,  obtain)  Is 
a  progressive  and  permanent  action.  To 
ATTAIN,  in  Latin  ottiiMO,  compounded  of 
ah  or  ad  and  faneo,  to  hold,  signifying  to 
rest  at  a  thing,  is  a  perfect  and  fiuiuied 
action.  We  idways  go  ixaaemehrimg  ;  but 
we  stop  when  we  have  aUatned,  What 
is  acquired  is  something  got  into  one's 
possession ;  what  is  attmned  Is  the  point 
arrived  at.  We  acquire  a  language ;  we 
attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  pernctian. 
By  abilities  and  perseverance  we  mav  ao> 
quire  a  considerable  fluency  in  speaking 
several  hmgoages;  but  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  a 
native  ui  any  foreign  language.  Ordina- 
ry powers  coupled  with  <Uligenoe  will  en- 
able a  person  to  acquire  whatever  is  use- 
ful ;  but  wo  cannot  attain  to  superiority 
without  eitraordinary  talents  and  deter* 
mined  pcrseveranoe.  Acquirementa  are 
always  serviceable;  attainmentt  always 
creditable. 

A  gentas  to  never  to  be  acquired  by  srt,  bat 
to  the  gift  of  nature.  Gat. 

laqolries  after  happtneia,  and  ndes  fbr  attain- 
ing  It,  are  not  so  necessary  and  useftil  to  man- 
kind as  the  arts  of  eonsokttoo,  ai 
one's  self  under  aiBlctlon. 


ACQUIBEMXKTy  AOQITISITEON. 

Two  abstract  noons,  from  the  same 
verb,  denoting  the  tUng  acquired.  AO- 
QUIBEMENT  hnplies  the  thfaig  aoquired 
for  and  by  onraelves;  ACQUISITION, 
that  whidi  is  aoquired  for  the  benefit  of 
one's  self  or  another.  People  can  ex- 
pect to  make  but  slender  aeqmremenU 
without  a  considerable  sharo  of  indostiy ; 
and  without  them  they  will  be  no  acmtu 
aiiion  to  tho  oommunity  to  which  tney 
have  attached  themselves.  Aequirement 
respects  rather  the  exertiona  employed ; 
aequitUion  the  benefit  or  gain  accruing. 
To  learn  a  language  is  an  acquirement; 
to  gain  a  class  or  a  degree,  an  aequiai- 
turn.  The  acquiranente  of  literature  far 
exceed  in  valae  the  aequieitions  of  fort- 
une. 

Men.  of  the  greatest  application  and  acquire' 
mente  can  look  back  npon  many  vacant  spaces 
and  neglected  parts  of  time.  Hooiub. 
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To  me,  who  tutve  taken  pains  to  look  at  beau- 
ty, abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  its  being 
an  object  of  desire ;  at  povrer  only  as  it  sits  upon 
another  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any 
share  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any 
pretension  to  rival  or  enry  its  <MequitUions  ;  the 
world  is  not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  pleasant 
one.  Stceu. 

AdUMONY,  TARTNESS,  ASPERITY, 
UARSHNESS. 

These  epithets  are  figuratively  em- 
ployed to  denote  sharpness  of  feeling 
corresponding  to  the  quality  In  natural 
bodies.  ACRIMONY,  in  LaUn  ammonto, 
from  aeer^  sharp,  is  the  characteristio  of 
garlic,  mustard,  and  pepper,  that  is,  a  bit- 
ing sharpness.  TARTNESS,  from  toW, 
is  not  improbably  derived  from  tartar^ 
the  quality  of  which  it  in  some  degree 
resembles;  it  is  a  high  degree  of  acid 
peculiar  to  vinegar.  ASPERITY,  in  Lat- 
in atperUoA,  from  atpery  and  the  Greek 
acnrpoc,  fallow,  without  culture  and  with- 
out fruit,  signifying  land  that  is  too  hai'd 
and  rough  to  be  tilled.  HARSHNESS, 
from  harth,  in  German  and  Teutonic  her- 
hCy  herbuehj  Swedish  kerb^  Latin  aeerbiUj 
denotes  the  sharp,  rough  taste  of  unripe 
fruit 

A  quick  sense  produces  curimony;  it 
is  too  frequent  among  disputants,  who 
embitter  each  other^s  feelings.  An  acute 
sensibility  coupled  with  quickness  of  in- 
tellect produces  tartneu;  it  is  too  fre- 
quent among  females.  Acrimony  is  a 
transient  feeing  that  discovers  itself  by 
the  words ;  tarineu  is  an  habitual  irrita- 
bility that  mingles  itself  with  the  tone 
and  looks.  An  aerinumioug  reply  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  much  ill-will ;  a  tart 
reply  is  often  treated  with  indifference, 
as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rath- 
er than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

The  fienius,  even  when  he  endeavors  only  to 
entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers  persecution 
tmm  innumerable  critics,  whose  aGrimony  is 
excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing  others 
pleased.  Jobmson. 

Tliey  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's  tort- 
1MSS.  Shaxspsabb. 

Asperity  and  hanhnesa  respect  one^s 
conduct  to  inferiors ;  the  latter  expresses 
a  strong  degree  of  the  former.  Asperity 
is  opposed  to  mildness  and  forbearance ; 
Jiarshnesa  to  kindness.  A  reproof  is  con- 
veyed with  asperity^  when  the  words  and 
looks  convey  strong  displeasure ;  a  treat- 


ment is  hearth  when  it  wounds  the  feel- 
ings, and  does  violence  to  the  affections. 
Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their  servants 
with  asperity;  parents  sometimes  deal 
harshly  with  their  children. 

Ko  har^  reflection  let  remembrance  raise ; 
Forbear  to  mention  what  thou  canst  not  praise. 

Faioa. 

The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  wintry 

world  always  Alls  the  beholder  with  pensive  and 

proibnnd  astonishment.  JonmoM. 

TO  ACT,  DO,  MAKE. 

ACT,  in  Latin  actitSy  participle  of  ago, 
to  drive  or  impel,  signifies  literally  to  move 
or  put  in  motion.  DO,  in  German  lAun, 
like  the  Greek  dtivai,  signifies  to  put  or 
put  in  order,  to  bring  to  pass.  MAKE, 
in  Saxon  tnaeanf  German  macAai,  eta,  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  fiiixayhi  ^^ 
signifying  to  put  together  with  art 

All  these  terms  imply  to  exert  a  pow* 
er  in  a  given  form  and  manner:  aety 
which  is  the  general  term,  conveys  this 
general  idea  without  any  further  qualifi- 
cation ;  the  other  terms  convey  this  idea 
with  modifications.  We  always  ad  when 
we  do^  but  we  do  not  always  do  when  wo 
act.  To  act  is  applied  either  to  persons 
or  things,  as  a  spring  or  a  lock  acts;  to 
do  applies  in  this  sense  to  persons  only. 
To  act  is  also  mostly  intransitive  or  res 
flective,  aa  to  act  well  or  ill  in  this  or 
that  manner;  to  €2t>  is  always  transitive, 
as  to  (/o  right  or  wrong,  to  do  one^s  duty. 

If  we  look  down  fhrni  the  sublime  of  nature  to 
its  minuUie,  wo  shall  still  And  the  same  power 
(of  electricity)  acting^  though  perhaps  in  less 
legible  characters.  Brtdonb. 

Uareus  Aurelius  dedsres  that,  by  imitating 
the  Qods,  it  was  always  his  study  to  have  as  few 
wants  as  possible  in  himself,  and  to  do  all  the 
good  he  could  to  others.  Adddom. 

One  may  either  act  a  part  or  do  one's 
part,  which  are  essentially  different  things; 
to  act  A  part  is  either  really  or  fictidous- 
\y  to  act  in  any  part ;  but  to  do  our  part 
is  to  do  that  which  is  allotted  to  us  as 
our  part  or  duty. 

He  acted  every  part  of  an  orator. 

GULUVSR*8  TBAVXXA. 

The  church  hath  done  her  part,  in  compliance 
with  the  designs  of  God's  mercy  and  providence, 
to  deliver  it  (the  scripture)  safely  to  us,  and  make 
it  uscftil  for  us.  CknoiEB. 

To  do  and  to  nioXre,  in  regard  to  per- 
sons, are  both  used  in  the  sense  of  vol- 
untarily exerting  a  power  to  bring  a  thing 
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Id  pan ;  bat  do  applies  to  the  ordinaiy 
boBmess  of  life  or  what  ia  done  by  a  giv< 
en  rale,  as  to  db  a  work,  to  do  justioe ; 
make  applies  to  that  which  is  done  by  a 
pBiticolar  oontrivanoe  or  for  a  particiUar 
purpose,  as  to  make  a  pea  or  a  table,  eta 
What  is  done  once  may  have  been  done 
before,  and  niAy  be  done  again ;  but  what 
is  made  is  at  once  brought  into  existence, 
and,  if  it  be  made  again,  it  can  only  be  by 
imitation. 

What  Bhall  I  do  to  "be  ftyrerer  known. 
And  make  ibe  age  to  oome  my  own?    Oowur. 
Smfilre  1  tbou  poor  and  dospteable  tMng, 
WlMi  such  OS  these  mate  and  iinfnaA:«  a  kinj?. 

Dbtnoi. 

To  do  and  to  make^  as  applied  to  things, 
signify  to  cause ;  but  the  former  is  used 
only  in  the  exproesions  to  do  good  or 
barm,  the  latter  is  ordinarily  used,  to 
make  room,  to  make  a  thing  easy,  etc. 

TO  ACT,  WORK,  OPJERATK. 

To  ACT  (v.  Toaei)iaU}  exert  a  simple 
power,  or  by  simple  means,  as  a  wire  aeU, 
WORK,  like  the  German  wirken^  etc., 
Greek  ttpyaZofuuj  is  to  exert  complex 
powers,  or  exert  power  by  a  gradual  proc- 
ess. A  machine  works,  but  each  of  its 
parts  18  said  to  ad;  so  beer  works,  and 
bread  toorAst/  oe^tn^  may  be  accompanied 
with  no  particular  effect  or  change  in  the 
body  that  acts,  but  that  which  works  most- 
ly undergoes  a  change  and  also  produces 
changes,  as  medicine,  which  works  in  the 
system.  Sometimes  ad  as  well  as  work 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  exerting  a  power 
npon  other  bodies  and  producing  changes, 
as  the  sun  acts  on  the  plants. 

An  increase  of  the  clcctrieal  matter  adds  mnch 
to  the  progress  of  vegetation ;  ft  probably  acte 
there  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  animal  body. 

Brtdonb. 

This  so  iorouffhi  upon  the  child  that  after- 
vanl  he  desired  to  be  taui^ht.  Locks. 

To  work  and  OPERATE  both  imply 
to  ad,  or  exert  a  power  in  order  to  bring 
about  some  end  or  purpose ;  but  operate 
is  applied  to  matters  of  a  general  nature 
In  science  or  morals,  as  a  measure  oper- 
aiesj  or  words  may  optraie  on  the  mind, 
or  reasons  may  operate  on  the  understand- 
ing. To  tpork  is  mostly  applied  to  famil- 
iar matters  and  particular  objects,  as  the 
hand  t/tarks,  the  head  works,  the  brain 
works  ;  operate  is  always  intransitive. 


SomeUmes  a  pa«ion  seams  to  cmtM^ 
Ahnost  in  contradiction  to  itselL  flnmLR. 

Some  deadly  dranght,  some  enemy  to  life, 
Boils  in  my  bowels  and  works  out  my  soal. 

DaiDEK. 

As  nouns,  adum  implies  either  the  act 
of  acting  or  the  thing  done  (v.  Adixm, 
deed) ;  work,  the  act  or  state  of  working, 
or  what  results  from  the  work,  as  to  go 
to  work  or  be  at  work,  the  work  at  one's 
hands ;  operation,  either  to  the  act  of  op- 
erating, as  the  operation  of  thought  or  the 
operation  of  Tegetation,  or  the  mode  of 
operating,  as  the  operations  of  time  are 
various. 

Nor  was  the  ^eork  fanpalred  by  storms  alone, 
Bnt  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun.  Pori. 

Specnlatiye  pataiting,  wlthoat  the  assistance  of 
manual  operation^  can  never  attain  to  perfisc- 
tion,  but  slothftiUy  langnishes ;  for  it  was  never 
with  his  tongue  that  Apelles  performed  his  no- 
ble works.  DaTDEM. 

There  are  In  men  operaUons  natural,  ratlonp 
lU,  supematoral,  some  politic,  some  finally  eocle- 

liOOKKB. 


ACT,  ACTION,  DEED. 
Thb  words  ad,  adion,  and  deed,  though 
derived  from  the  preceding  verbs,  have 
an  obvious  distinction  in  their  meaning. 
ACT,  in  French  ode,  Latin  adum,  denotes 
the  thing  done.  ACTION,  in  French  ac- 
tion, Latin  adio,  signifies  doing.  Ad  is 
a  single  exercise  of  power,  as  an  ac<  of 
the  will  or  an  oc^  of  the  mind,  the  ad  of 
walking,  speaking,  and  the  like ;  adion,  & 
continued  exercise  of  power,  or  a  state  of 
exercising  power,  as  to  be  in  adion,  as  op- 
posed to  rest;  the  adion  of  walking  is 
agreeable  in  fine  weather. 

I  shall  distribute  the  redress  of  private  wrongs 
Into  three  several  species:  first,  that  which  ia 
obtained  by  the  mere  ad  of  the  parties  them  - 
selves ;  secondly,  that  which  is  efifocted  by  the 
mere  ad  and  operation  of  law ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
whidi  arises  firom  suits,  etc.  Dejicutone. 

Good  company,  lively  conversations,  and  the 
endearments  of  fi'icndship,  fill  the  mind  with 
great  pleasure ;  a  temporary  solitude,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  itself  agreeable.  This  may  per- 
haps prove  that  wo  are  creatures  designed  for 
oontemplation  as  well  as  adion.  Bdiuub. 

When  these  words  are  taken  In  the 
sense  of  the  thing  done,  they  admit  of  a 
similar  distinction.  An  ad  is  the  single 
thing  done,  or  what  is  done  by  a  single 
effort,  as  that  is  your  ad  or  his  ad  ;  an 
adion  may  consist  of  more  oc^^han  one, 
or  embrace  the  causes  and  consequences 
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of  the  action,  as  a  bold  oeHon^  to  judge 
ot  adimu,  etc 

Any  malfcaaanoe,  or  ae<  of  one  man,  vhereby 
another  is  t^jurionsly  treated  or  damnUtod,  ia  a 
transgression  or  trespass.  Blacutoioe. 

Many  of  those  <»eti(m9  which  are  apt  to  pro- 
core  fiune  are  not  in  their  natme  condodTe  to 
our  ultimate  happiness.  Adosoh. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  tenn  act  is  more 
proper  than  acUonf  where  it  is  so  defined 
as  to  imply  what  is  single  and  simple,  as 
an  act  of  aathoritj,  an  ac<  of  government, 
an  ac^  of  foUy,  and  tiie  like;  but  other- 
wise the  word  action  is  to  be  preferred 
where  the  moral  conduct  or  character  is 
in  question.  We  may  enumerate  partic- 
ular acts  of  a  man's  life,  as  illustrative  of 
certain  traits  in  his  character,  or  certain 
circumstances  in  his  life ;  but  to  speak  at 
large  of  his  actions  would  be  to  describe 
his  character. 

^  He  (the  court  fiiTOrite)  can  do  an  Infinite  num- 
Dcr  of  acts  of  generosity  and  kindness.  Bnnu. 
A  man  thns  armed  (with  proper  assurance),  tf 
his  words  or  actions  are  at  any  time  misinter- 
preted, retires  wittUn  himself.  Addibok. 

Act  and  deed  are  both  employed  for 
what  is  done ;  but  ad  refers  to  the  power 
exerted,  and  deed  to  the  work  performed ; 
as  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  acty  a  good 
or  bad  deed. 

Who  ftnrth  from  nothing  eall'd  this  comely  frame ; 
His  will  and  aot^  his  word  and  work  the  aamc. 

PaioB. 

To  Mng  the  man  into  Judgment  to  answer  for 

his  deeds,  the  soul  and  tlie  body  must  be  brought 

together  again.  Shzbloce. 

Act  is  mostly  employed  cither  in  an 
abstract  or  familiar  application ;  deed  is 
employed  for  whatever  men  do  in  the 
business  of  life,  particularly  in  those 
things  which  are  extraordinary. 

Cato  said,  the  best  way  to  keep  good  acts  in 
memory  was  to  refresh  them  with  new.   Bacom. 

I  on  the  other  side, 
Us*d  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds, 

Milton. 

Ads  are  cither  public  or  private,  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  bodies,  as  acts  of  govern- 
ment, acts  of  Parliament ;  deeds  are  al- 
ways private,  or  what  is  done  by  men 
Individually. 

Opposition  to  acts  of  power  was  to  be  marked 
by  a  kind  of  civil  proscription.  Buasx. 

80  creeping  close  as  snake  in  hidden  weedes, 
Ipauireth  of  oar  states  and  of  on»  knigfatlv  deeds. 


Ads  are  in  theif  proper  sense  info^ 
mal;  but  deeeb  may  sometimes  be  for- 
mal  instruments :  when  you  speak  of  a 
thing  as  a  man's  ad  and  deed^  this  is  not 
tautology;  it  is  his  a^  as  far  as  he  and 
no  one  else  ads  in  it,  it  is  his  deed  as  far 
as  it  is  that  which  is  done  completely,  or 
is  accomplished. 

ACTION,   OESTURS,    GESTICULATION, 
POSTUKB,  ATTITUDE. 

ACnOK,  V.  To  ad,  GESTURB,  in 
French  geste^  Latin  gethi^  participlo  of 
geroy  to  carry  one*s  self,  signifies  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  one's  body.  GESTICU- 
LATION, in  Latin  gestieulatto,  comes  from 
^«B^icuZor,  to  make  many  gestures.  POST- 
URE, in  French  posture,  Latin  posUura,  a 
position,  comes  from  posUus,  participle  of 
ponOy  signifying  the  manner  of  placing 
one's  self.  ATTITUDE,  in  French  aUu 
tude,  Italian  attUudiney  is  changed  from 
aptitwh,  signifying  a  propriety  as  to  dis- 
position. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  stato 
of  the  body ;  the  three  former  indicating 
a  state  of  motion :  the  two  latter  a  state 
of  rest.  Adion  respects  the  movements 
:of  the  body  in  general ;  gesture  is  an  00^ 
tion  indicative  of  some  particular  state  of 
mind;  gesticulation  is  a  species  of  arti- 
ficial gature.  Raising  the  arm  is  an  ac- 
tion ;  bowing  is  a  gesture.  Actions  may 
be  ungracefm ;  gestures  indecent  A  suit- 
able adion  sometimes  gives  great  force  to 
the  words  that  are  uttered;  gestures  of- 
ten supply  the  place  of  language  between 
people  of  different  nations.  Adions  char- 
acterize a  man  as  vulgar  or  well-bred; 
g^*res  mark  the  temper  of  the  mind. 
There  are  many  adions  which  it  is  the 
object  of  education  to  prevent  from  grow- 
ing into  habits ;  savages  express  the  ve- 
hement passions  of  the  mind  by  vehe- 
ment gestures  on  every  occasion,  even  in 
their  amusements.  An  extravagant  or 
unnatural  gesture  is  termed  a  gedicuht" 
tion  ;  a  sycophant,  who  wishes  to  cringe 
into  favor  with  the  great,  deals  largely  in 
gesticulation  to  mark  his  devotion ;  a  buf- 
foon who  attempts  to  imitate  the  gestures 
of  another  will  use  gesticulation  ;  and  the 
monkey  who  apes  the  adions  of  human 
beings  does  so  by  means  of  gestieuUUums. 

Cloero  concludes  his  celebrated  book  **  de  Ora- 
tore"  with  some  preoepts  for  pronanciatioa  and 
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«e«M,ivittioiit  wlileh  pwt  ha  aflnni  that  tho 
heat  orator  tn  the  world  can  nerw  nooeed. 


Onr  hett  aelon  are  somewhat  at  a  lo«  to  rap* 
port  fheraaelvea  with  proper  gt^har*  as  they 
move  from  any  oooairierahle  diatanee  to  the  front 
of  the  stags.  Stbiu. 

Neither  the  judges  of  oar  lawa,  nor  the  repra- 
aentattres  of  the  people,  would  be  modi  afllBcted 
bjr  labored  gta^tCeuiatUm^  or  bellere  any  man 
the  more,  beeanae  he  nUed  his  ejes,  or  pofltod 
Us  efaeeka^  Joamon. 


I^mture  and  aUiiudi  both  imply  a  mode 
of  pladng  the  body,  bat  the  potture  is 
either  natural  or  assumed;  the  attitude 
is  always  assnmed  or  represented :  nat- 
ural/xwterea  are  those  in  which  the  body 
places  itself  for  its  own  oonvenienoes,  as 
sitting;  standing,  or  lying  jwtftiret. 

Tbtey  (who  went  to  oonsnlt  the  orade  of  Am- 
phraaeas)  then  went  to  sleep  lyhig  on  a  Victim's 
skin,  and  in  that  poafiire  expected  a  roTehition 
fay  dreaoi.  Pottsb. 

A  pewters,  when  assumed,  may  be  dis- 
torted or  ridicidons,  to  suit  the  humor  of 
the  par^,  as  mountebanks  put  themselves 
into  ridiculocis  potiurm  ;  or  they  may  be 
artfully  contrived  to  hnprove  the  carriage 
of  the  body,  as  the /xwftirw  of  a  dancing- 
master  ;  and,  in  graver  matters,  a  person 
may  put  himself  in  >  potture  of  d^ence. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Istahia  brain: 
In  moat  strange  pottatet 
WeVe  aeea  him  set  hiinaalf.  SBiKsnuia. 

An  attiiude  is  assumed  fai  order  to  dis- 
play some  grace  of  the  body,  or  some 
affection  or  purpose  of  the  mind,  as  to 
stand  in  a  graceful  attitude^  to  represent 
any  one  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

He  was  armed  In  mail :  his  body  corered  with 
a  abort  gown ;  his  legs  crossed;  for  he  had  ei- 
ther the  merit  of  rlsittngthe  Holy  Land  or  (which 
wocdd  entitle  him  to  tliat  atHtude)  made  a  tow 
to  perform  that  expiatory  pilgrimage.  Pbnmamt. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  td  things 
pereonified,  with  precisely  the  same  dis- 
tinction. 

Falsehood  in  a  short  time  found,  by  experlenco, 
that  her  snperiorlty  coftsisted  only  in  the  celerity 
of  her  coozw,  and  the  efaao^B  of  her  jMMter  A. 

Jomcsov. 

Falsehood  always  endeaTcoed  to  copy  the  mien 
and  atHtudee  of  trath.  JonmoK. 

They  may  also  be  applied  figuratively 
to  other  objects  besides  the  bodv,  as  an 
•rmy  assumes  a  menacing  attitude^  a  etit- 
\aX  potture  of  affairs. 


IfiiteB  has  fopweentid  thia  violent  iplrit  (Mo- 
loch) as  the  first  that  rises  hi  that  assembly  te 
give  his  opinion  on  their  present  potture  of  af- 
mhrs.  Anmsow. 

His  attiiude  waa  now  aa  alanalng  one  to  En- 
rapob  8ia  W.  Soott* 

ACnOXy  AQENCY. 

ACTION  («.  To  ad)  is  the  eifect; 
AGENCY  («.  7h  ad)  the  cause.  Action 
is  inherent  in  the  subject:  agenfcy  is 
somethin|^  exterior;  it  is,  in  &ct,  put^ 
ting  a  thmg  into  action:  in  this  manner 
the  whole  world  is  in  action  through  the 
offeney  of  the  IHvine  Being. 

It  Is  better  therefore  that  the  earth  should 
move  about  its  own  oentre,  and  make  tiMwe  use- 
tal  Tieissitndes  of  night  and  day,  than  expose  al- 
ways the  same  side  to  the  action  at  the  sun. 

BnvTUTf. 

A  few  advances  there  are  In  the  following  pa- 
pers tendtaig  to  assert  the  anperintendence  and 
a^en^  of  l*roTldenoe  in  the  natural  world. 

WOODWIBD. 

ACnYB,  DIUOENTy  INDUSTRIOUS,  AS- 
SIDUOUS, LABORIOUS. 

ACTIVE,  from  the  verb  to  act,  implies 
a  propensity  to  act,  to  be  doing  some- 
thing without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  DILIGENT,  in  French  dili- 
ffcnty  Latin  dUigene,  participle  of  <fi%v,  to 
choose  or  like,  implies  an  attachm^it  to 
an  object,  and  consequent  attention  to  it 
INDUSTRIOUS,  in  French  induetricux^ 
Latin  induetriu9f  is  probably  changed  from 
endoetrum^  that  is,  endo  or  intro^  within, 
and  etruOf  to  build,  make,  or  do,  signify- 
ing an  inward  or  thorough  inclination  to 
be  engaged  in  some  serious  work.  AS- 
SIDUOUS, in  French  aeiidu,  m  Latin  q$- 
eidmit,  is  compounded  of  oa  or  od,  and 
sidtfus,  from  sedeo,  to  sit,  signifying  to  sit 
close  to  a  thing.  LABORIOUS,  in  French 
laborieux,  Latin  laborioeiu,  from  labor,  im- 
plies belonging  to  labor,  or  the  incllna. 
tion  to  Ubor. 

We  are  adive  if  we  are  only  ready  to 
exert  our  powers,  whether  to  any  end  or 
not ;  we  are  diligent  when  we  are  active 
for  some  specific  end ;  we  are  industriom 
when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  in  some 
serious  pursuit ;  we  are  aetidiioue  if  wo 
do  not  leave  a  thing  until  it  is  finished ; 
we  are  laboriom  when  the  bodily  or  men- 
tal powers  are  regularly  employed  in  some 
haid  labor.  A  man  may  bo  adive  with- 
out being  diligent^  sinoo  he  may  emj^l^y 
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himself  in  what  is  of  no  importance;  but 
he  can  scarcely  be  diligent  without  being 
€tctioe^  since  ^liffenee  supposes  some  de- 
gree of  activity  in  one's  application  to  a 
useful  object  A  man  may  be  dUigeni 
without  being  industriout,  for  he  may  dil- 
igently  employ  himself  about  a  particular 
favorite  object  without  employing  him- 
self constantly  in  the  same  way ;  and  he 
may  be  ifiduatrious  without  being  diU- 
fferU,  since  diligence  implies  a  free  exercise 
of  the  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  pow- 
ers; but  mduMtry  applies  principally  to 
manual  labor.  AeHtnty  and  diligence  are 
therefore  commonly  the  property  of  live- 
ly or  strong  minds,  but  indmtry  may  be 
associated  with  moderate  talents.  A  man 
may  be  diligent  without  being  aasiduonu  ; 
but  he  cannot  be  eusiduaua  without  being 
dUigeni,  for  amduity  is  a  sort  of  perse- 
vering diligence.  A  man  may  be  indue- 
JrUna  without  being  ktborunta,  but  not 
vice  vend  ;  for  latHyriamnae  is  a  severer 
kind  of  industry. 

ProTldenoo  has  made  the  human  soul  an  ac- 
tive being.  JoamoN. 

A  constant  and  un&iling  obedience  is  above  the 
reach  of  tcrrostrlol  diligenee.  Joomson. 

It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of  morality, 
that,  in  order  to  qoiclLen  homon  induetry,  Pror- 
idcnoe  has  so  contrived  tliot  our  doily  food  is  not 
to  be  procured  without  mudi  pains  luid  labor. 

Addison. 

If  ever  a  cure  is  performed  on  a  patient,  where 
qnoclcs  are  conconiod,  thejr  can  claim  no  greater 
share  in  it  than  Virgirs  lapis  in  the  coring  of 
iEnoos ;  he  tried  his  slcill,  was  very  aeeiduofts 
about  the  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  only  visi- 
ble means  that  relieved  the  hero;  but  the  poet 
assures  us  it  wm  the  particular  aosistonce  of  a 
deity  that  speeded  the  operation.  I*kabck. 

If  wo  look  faito  the  brute  creation,  we  And  all 
its  individuals  engaged  in  a  painful  and  labori- 
ous way  of  life  to  procure  a  necessary  subsistence 
for  themselves.  Addison. 

ACnVR,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

ACTIVE,  t>.  Active,  diligent,  BRISK 
has  a  common  origin  with  freth.  AGILE, 
in  Latin  agiliSj  comes  from  the  same  verb 
as  active,  signifying  a  fitness,  a  readiness 
to  act  or  move.  NIMBLE  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Saxon  nemen,  to  take, 
implying  a  fitness  or  capacity  to  take  any- 
thing by  a  celerity  of  movement 

Activity  respects  one's  transactions; 
briskness  one's  sports :  men  are  iictive  in 
carrying  on  business;  children  are  brisk 
in  their  play.    Agility  refers  to  the  light 


and  easy  carriage  of  the  body  in  spring, 
ing;  nimbleness  to  its  quick  and  gliding 
movements  in  running.  A  rope-dancer 
is  agile;  a  female  moves  twMy.  Ac- 
tivity results  from  ardor  of  mind ;  brisk- 
ness from  vivacity  of  feeling:  agility  ia 
produced  by  corporeal  vigor  and  habitual 
strong  exertion ;  nunbleness  results  from 
an  habitual  effort  to  move  lightly. 

There  is  not  a  more  poinfol  action  of  the  mind 
than  hivention ;  yet  in  dreams  It  works  with  that 
ease  and  activity ^  that  we  ore  not  sensible  when 
the  Acuity  is  employed.  Addison. 

I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  at- 
tacked her  so  briskly  that  1  thouglit  myself  with* 
In  a  fortnight  of  her.  Bcdosu. 

When  the  Prince  touched  the  stirrup,  and  was 
going  to  speak,  the  officer,  with  on  incredible 
agility,  threw  hhnsclf  on  tlie  earth,  and  kissed 
his  foot  Stebu. 

0  friends.  I  liear  the  tread  of  nimbU  fbet 
Hasting  this  way.  Miltoh. 

ACnVK,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 

ACTIVE,  V.  AcUvSy  dUigenL  BUSY, 
in  Saxon  gebysgod,  from  (nsgian,  German 
beseh&jftigt,  from  besckaffiigen^  to  occupy, 
and  schaffen,  to  make  or  do,  implies  a 
propensity  to  be  occupied.  OFFICIOUS, 
in  French  officieuo^  Latin  affteiosus,  from 
officiuniy  duty  or  service,  signifies  a  pro- 
pensity to  p^orm  some  service  or  office. 

Active  respects  the  habit  or  dis{>osi- 
tion  of  the  mind;  busy  and  offiicwus,  ei- 
ther the  disposition  of  the  mmd,  or  the 
employment  of  the  moment :  the  former 
rogards  every  spcdes  of  employment; 
the  latter  only  particular  kinds  of  em- 
ployment An  acAive  person  is  ever  ready 
to  be  employed ;  a  person  is  busy  when 
he  is  actually  employed  in  any  object; 
he  is  officious  when  he  is  employed  for 
others:  Active  is  always  taken  in  a 
good,  or  at  least  an  indifferont  sense ;  it 
is  opposed  to  lazy :  busy,  as  it  respects  oc- 
cupation, is  mostly  in  a  good  sense ;  it  is 
opposed  to  being  at  leisure ;  as  it  respects 
disposition,  it  is  always  in  a  bad  sense : 
officMW  is  seldom  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
it  implies  being  busy  without  discretion. 
To  an  cLcUve  disposition  nothing  is  more 
irksome  than  inaction ;  but  it  is  not  con- 
cerned to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  the 
action.  It  is  better  for  a  person  to  be 
busy  than  quite  unemployed ;  but  a  busy 
person  will  employ  himself  about  the  con- 
cerns of  others,  when  he  has  none  of  his 
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ovn  suffidenUy  important  to  engage  his 
attention;  an  offiaoua  person  is  as  on- 
fortunate  as  he  is  troublesome ;  when  he 
striTea  to  serve  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
annoy. 

Tlie  ponnits  of  the  ooMm  put  of  mankind  are 
either  in  ttie  paths  of  religion  and  rirtoe,  or,  on 
ae  other  hand,  in  the  roods  to  wealth,  honor,  or 

Addisoh. 


We  see  maltitades  busy  in  the  pnrtcdt  of  rich- 
et,at  the  expense  of  wjadom  and  ▼irtae.  JoHMStni. 

The  air-pamptthe  barometer,  the  quadrant,  and 
the  like  inventions,  were  thrown  out  to  those  huty 
spirits  (politidana),  as  tobs  and  barrels  are  to  a 
whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on  wlthoat 
distorbanoe.  ADDnoir. 

I  was  fbroed  to  quit  my  first  lod^gs  by  reason 
ef  an  ^^Ke<oiM  landlady,  that  would  be  asking  roe 
every  morning  tiow  I  had  slept  Addisoh. 

ACTOK,  AGENT. 

Thbs  terms  vary  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent senses  of  the  verb  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  ACTOR  is  used  for  one  who 
either  acts  a  part,  or  who  represents  the 
actions  and  characters  of  others,  whether 
real  or  feigned. 

Of  an  the  patriarchal  histories,  that  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  is  the  most  remarkable,  for  the 
ehsraeterB  of  the  aeton^  and  the  InstroctiTe  nat- 
ore  of  the  events.         v  Blair. 

AGENT  15,  in  the  general  sense,  an  ac- 
tive or  acting  being,  one  possessing  and 
exerting  the  faculty  of  action,  as  a  free 
offentj  a  moral  agent. 

Heaven  made  us  agenU  free  to  good  or  lU, 
And  forc'd  it  not,  tluragh  he  foresaw  tho  will. 

DaYDKN. 

The  ageni  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
patient  in  the  physical  world. 

They  prodnoed  wonderful  eflbcta  by  the  proper 
appUeation  of  agents  to  patients.  Tuplb. 

Ag^ni  is  also  taken  generally  for  what- 
ever puts  in  motion. 

I  expect  that  no  pagan  ctgent  shall  be  intro- 
dnccd  into  the  poem,  or  any  flict  related  which  a 
man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good  conscience. 

Adduon. 

ACrrOSy  PLAYER,  PERFOItMEIl. 

The  actor  and  PLAYER  both  per- 
form  on  a  stage ;  bat  the  former  is  said 
in  relation  to  the  part  that  is  acted,  the 
latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed. 
We  may  be  actors  occasionally,  without 
being  players  professionally,  but  we  may 


be  ptayen  withont  deserving  the  name 
of  odors.  Those  who  personate  charac- 
ters for  their  amusement  are  actors^  but 
not  players:  those  who  do  the  same  for 
a  livelihood  tute players  as  well  as  odors; 
henoe  we  speak  of  a  company  of  ple^fers^ 
not  odors.  So  likewise  in  the  figurative 
sense,  whoever  acts  a  part  real  or  ficti- 
tious, that  is,  on  the  stage  of  life,  or  the 
stage  of  a  theatre,  is  an  odor;  but  he 
only  is  a  player  who  performs  the  ictU 
tious  part ;  hence  the  former  is  taken  in 
a  bad  or  good  sense,  aooording  to  droum- 
stances. 

Cteero  is  known  to  have  been  tho  Intfanate 
fHend  of  Roscios  the  odor,  Huohss. 

Oar  orators  (says  Gloero)  are,  as  it  were,  the 
adore  of  trutli  Itself;  and  the  players  the  imi- 
tators  of  truth.  IIdoibs. 

The  player  is  always  taken  in  a  less  fa. 
vorable  sense,  from  the  artificiality  which 
attaches  to  his  profession. 

All  the  world*B  a  stage, 
And  an  the  men  and  women  merely  j>l<tyere, 

SlIAUPEARB. 

Performer  signifies,  in  its  most  general 
sense,  one  that  performs  any  act  or  part ; 
but  in  a  limited  sense,  one  who  performs 
a  part  m  a  public  exhibition,  whether  as 
a  singer,  actor,  dancer,  or  otherwise. 

He  addresses  himself  to  the  heart,  while  most 
of  the  modem  perfonners  sing  only  to  the  fancy. 

BsTOom. 

ACTUAL,  REAL,  POSITIVB. 

ACTUAL,  in  French  aduel,  Latin  adu-. 
alts,  from  ocfto,  a  deed,  signifies  belongins 
to  tho  thing  done.  RE  A  L,  in  French  r^ 
Latin  reo/is,  from  res^  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  as  it  is.  POSITIVE,  in 
French  posiMf  Latin  positivus^  from  pono, 
to  place  or  fix,  signifies  the  state  or  quaL 
ity  of  being  fixed,  established. 

What  is  adual  has  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence within  itself,  and  may  be  exposed  |o 
the  eye ;  what  is  real  may  be  satisfactori- 
ly proved  to  exist ;  and  what  is  positive 
precludes  the  necessity  of  a  proof.  Ac- 
tual is  opposed  to  the  supposititious,  con- 
ceived, or  reported ;  red  to  the  feigned, 
imaginary;  positive  to  the  uncertain, 
doubtful.  Whatever  is  the  condition  of 
a  thing  for  the  time  being  is  the  adual 
condition;  sorrows  are  real  which  flow 
from  a  substantial  cause ;  proofs  are  po^ 
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Hive  which  leave  the  mind  in  no  uncer- 
tainty. The  aehial  state  of  a  nation  is 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  indindual  in- 
stances of  poverty,  or  the  reverse ;  there 
are  but  few,  if  any,  real  objects  of  com- 
passion among  common  beggars ;  many 
poniive  facts  have  been  related  of  the 
deception  which  they  have  practised.  By 
an  actiud  survey  of  human  life,  we  are 
alone  enabled  to  form  just  opinions  of 
mankind ;  it  ia  but  too  frequent  for  men 
to  disguise  their  red  sentiments,  although 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  poti- 
twe  evidence  of  their  insincerity.  . 

.  The  very  notkm  of  any  duration  being  part  im- 
plies tlutt  it  was  once  preaont;  for  the  idea  of 
Iwing  once  present  is  actually  indaded  in  the 
idea  of  its  being  past.  ADDUOir. 

-  We  may  and  do  eonverse  with  Gkid  in  person 
really,  and  to  all  the  purposes  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving, though  not  visibly.  South. 

Diasimaladon  is  taken  for  a  man's  porttivfly 
professing  himself  to  be  what  he  is  not.    Sootb. 

TO  ACTUATBy  IMX^EI^  INDCCB. 

ACTUATE,  from  the  Latin  actumy  an 
action,  implies  to  call  into  action.  IM- 
PEL, in  Latin  unpeUo,  is  compounded  of 
ifiy  toward,  and  peUo^  to  drive,  signifying 
to  drive  toward  an  object  INDUCE,  in 
Latin  indueo,  is  compounded  of  in  and 
duco,  signifying  to  lead  into  an  object 

One  is  aduaied  by  motives,  impelled 
by  passions,  and  induced  by  reason  or  in- 
clination. Whatever  achiatea  is  the  re- 
sult of  reflection ;  it  is  a  steady  and  fixed 
principle :  whatever  impela  is  momentary 
and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  reflec- 
tion :  whatever  induces  is  not  vdiement, 
though  often  momentary.  One  seldom 
repents  of  the  thing  to  which  one  is  aetU' 
ated;  as  the  principle,  whether  good  or 
bad,  is  not  liable  to  change :  but  we  may 
frequently  be  impelled  to  measures  which 
cause  serious  repentance:  the  thing  to 
wjiich  we  are  induced  is  seldom  of  suffi- 
*  cient  importance  to  call  for  repentance. 

It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  great- 
est and  the  most  shining  parts  are  most  oe^uofMi 
l^  ambition.  Addboit. 

When  youth  impOTd  him,  and  when  love  in- 

spir'd, 
The  list'nlng  nymphs  his  Doric  lays  admirU 

Sib  Wk.  Jokes. 
Induced  by  snch  examples,  some  have  tanght 
That  bees  have  iiortlons  of  ethereal  thought. 

Drtdew. 


ACVTEf  KEBN,  SHBXWD, 

ACUTE,  in  French  acuU,  Latin  acutus, 
from  ootf,  a  needle,  signifies  the  quality 
of  sharpness  and  pointedness  peculiar  to 
a  needle.  KEEN,  in  Saxon  eene^  prob- 
ably comes  from  smdan^  to  cut,  signify- 
ing the  quality  of  being  able  to  cut 
SHREWD,  probably  from  the  Teutonic 
besehreyen^  to  enchant,  signifies  inspired 
or  endowed  with  a  strong  portion  of  in- 
tuitive  intellect 

In  the  natural  sense,  a  fitness  to  pierce 
is  predominant  in  the  word  acute;  and 
that  of  cutting,  or  a  fitness  for  cutting, 
in  the  word  hsen.  The  same  difl^erenc^ 
is  observable  in  their  figurative  accepta- 
tion. An  acute  understanding  is  quick  at 
discovering  truth  in  the  midst  of  false- 
hood; it  fixes  itself  on  a  single  point 
with  wonderful  celerity:  a  kem  under- 
standing cuts  or  removes  away  the  artifi- 
cial veil  under  which  the  truth  lies  hidden 
from  the  view :  a  shrewd  understanding  is 
rather  quick  at  discovering  new  truths^ 
than  at  distinguishing  truth  from  false- 
hood. Acuteness  is  requisite  in  specula- 
tive and  abstruse  discussions ;  keeymcss  m 
penetrating  characters  and  springs  of  ac- 
tion ;  shrmodness  in  eliciting  remarks  and 
new  ideas.  The  acute  man  detects  errors, 
and  the  keen  man  falsehoods ;  the  shrewd 
man  exposes  follies.  Arguments  may  be 
acute^  reproaches  keen^  and  replies  or  re- 
torts shrewd.  A  polemic,  or  a  lawyer, 
must  be  acute,  a  satirist  keen,  and  a  wit 
shrewd. 

His  acHten^ss  vras  most  eminently  signalised 
at  the  masquerade,  where  he  discovered  his  ac- 
quaintance through  tlwir  disguises  with  aucii 
wonderftil  tadUty.  Johmbok. 

The  village  sonn  and  festivities  of  Bacchus 
gave  a  scope  to  the  wildest  extravagancies  of 
mummcnr  and  grimace,  mixed  with  coarse  but 
ibMn  raillery.  CoMKKar.AWP. 

Ton  statesmen  are  so  shrewd  in  forming 
sdiemes  t  Jsvmsr. 

TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNTTB,  COAUB8CB* 

ADD,  in  Latin  addoy  compounded  of 
ad  and  do,  to  give  or  put,  signifies  to  put 
one  thing  to  another.  JOIN,  in  French 
joindrfy  and  Latin  junffo,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability connected  with,  if  not  derived 
from,  the  Greek  ^cvyw,  to  yoke,  that  is, 
to  set  one  thing  in  juxtaposition  with  an- 
other.   UNITE,  from  the  Latin  vmca,  one, 
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aigii]fiG8  to  make  into  one.  COALESCE, 
in  Latin  coo^moo,  or  to  or  e(m  and  aUioo 
or  ereaco,  signifies  to  grow  together. 

Wc  add  by  putting  a  part  to  any  body 
80  as  to  form  a  whole ;  we  join  by  attach-< 
ing  two  whole  bodies  to  each  other ;  we 
umtt  by  patting  two  bodies  to  or  into 
one  another,  bo  that  they  may  become 
one  body;  things  coaUtct  when  their 
parts  mingle  together  so  as  to  form  one 
substance.  Additions  may  be  made  to 
whatever  admits  of  becoming  greater  in 
size  or  quantity ;  a  wing  may  be  added  to 
a  building,  or  a  house  may  be  added  to  a 
row  of  houses;  juneiiom  may  be  made 
of  any  two  bodies  which  can  touch  each 
other  in  any  part ;  thus  two  houses  may 
be  joined^  or  two  countries,  lands,  king- 
doms, ete.,  may  be  joined :  ufdotu  may  be 
formed  of  any  things  which  admit  of  be- 
ing made  into  one  so  as  to  lose  their  indi- 
Tiduality ;  as,  if  two  houses  be  made  into 
one,  they  may  be  said  to  be  united :  things 
may  be  said  to  eoaie$eR,  the  minutest  parts 
of  which  will  readily  fall  into  one  anoth- 
er;  a  coaUHon  is  properly  a  complete 
union^  and  is  applied  to  the  natural  proc- 
ess of  bodies.  Addina  is  opposed  to 
subtracting  or  diminishing,  joining  to 
separating,  tmilinff  to  dividing,  and  eoo- 
Imdng  to  falling  asunder. 

I  then  parehiised  an  onngo-trco,  to  which  In 
dne  time  I  added  two  or  three  mjntloa. 

Cowpxa. 

Tto  animal  and  Tegetable  Unfploins  are  so 
veaxij  Joined,  that,  if  you  will  take  the  lowest 
of  the  one  and  tlie  hii^est  of  the  other,  there 
wfll  scarce  be  perceived  anj  difference  between 
them.  LocxE. 

Ono  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  In  the  midst  an  elbow  it  recelTed. 
t^nUed  yet  divided.  Oowrsa. 

When  vapors  arc  raiaod,  they  hare  not  the 
transparency  of  the  air,  being  divided  into  parts 
too  small  to  caose  any  reflection  in  the  snper- 
fleies :  bat,  when  Uiey  begin  to  ooaleeoe  and  con- 
stitate  globales,  those  globules  beoome  of  a  con- 
TCnleat  size.  Nswton. 

They  preserve  this  distinction  in  their 
moral  application.  One  virtue  or  perfec- 
tion may  be  added  to  another;  persons 
join  in  matrimony,  trade,  or  other  par- 
ticular act;  they  nnite  in  families,  in 
mind,  or  modes  of  living ;  qualities  may 
be  joined  with  others  in  the  same  sub- 
stances, without  any  necessary  connection 
between  them ;  th^  arc  united  when  they 
belong  to  or  aro  intimately  connected  with 


each  other;  nations  coaletee  when*  they 
adopt  the  same  Unguage,  laws,  and  man- 
ners ;  parties  eoaleaee  when  they  lay  aside 
their  differences  and  unite. 

Every  man  of  common-sense  can  demonstrate 
in  speculation,  and  buy  be  fUlly  convinced,  that 
all  the  praises  and  oomniendations  of  the  whole 
world  can  add  no  mora  to  the  real  and  intrinsic 
value  of  a  man  tlun  tlioy  can  add  to  his  stature. 

SW1#T. 

It  is  not  fhmi  his  form,  in  which  we  trace 
Strength  joined  with  beauty,  dignity  with  grace. 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  derives    • 
Ills  right  of  emptare  over  all  that  lives.    Gowpeb. 

I  assure  myself  tlmt  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  well  united^  is  such  a  trifoile  as  ifo 
prince  except  yourself  (who  9n  tho  worthiest) 
wcarcth  in  his  crown.  Bacom. 

Xo  eoaliti&n  whidi  under  the  specious  name 
of  independency  carries  in  its  bosom  the  unrec- 
oneiled  principles  of  the  original  discord  of  par. 
ties,  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  a  healing  ooniition. 

BOEKB. 
ADDICT,  DEVOTB,  APPLY. 

ADDICT,  from  addioo,  or  ad  and  dteo, 
to  speak  or  declare  in  favor  of  a  thing, 
signifies  generally  to  apply  one^s  self  to 
it.  DEVOTE,  from  the  Latin  devoveo, 
or  de,  on  account  or  behalf  of,  and  voveo, 
to  vow,  signifies  to  make  a  solemn  vow 
or  resolution  for  a  thing.  APPLY,  in 
French  appHqtwr^  and  Latin  appUeo^  from 
ap  or  aa  and  plieo^  signifies  to  knit  or 
join  onc^s  self  to  a  thing. 

To  addict  is  to  indulge  one's  self  in  any 
particular  practice ;  to  devote  is  to  direct 
one's  powers  and  means  to  any  particular 
pursuit ;  to  apply  is  to  employ  one's  time 
or  attention  about  any  object  Men  are 
adtHcted  to  learning ;  they  demte  their  tal- 
ents to  the  acquirement  of  any  art  or 
science;  they  apply  their  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  a  subject 

As  he  had  a  good  estate,  ho  made  a  good  use 
of  it.  denying  hbnsclf  In  all  worldly  pomp,  and 
applying  himself  constantly  to  his  studies. 

BunirsT. 
Ho  was  flmn  bis  childhood  addicted  to  study. 

Wood. 

Persons  who  have  denoted  themselves  to  God 

are  vonerable  to  all  who  fear  him.      BEaKELST. 

Addict  is  scldomer  used  in  a  good  than 
in  a  bad  sense ;  devote  is  mostly  employed 
in  a  good  sense;  apply  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  Wo  arc  addicted  to  a  tiling  from 
an  irresistible  passion  or  propensity ;  we 
are  devoted  to  a  thing  from  a  strong  but 
settled  attachment  to  it ;  we  f^y  to  a 
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thing  from  a  BenBe  of  its  utility.  We  ad- 
dict ourselves  to  study  by  yielding  to  our 
passion  for  it ;  we  dnoU  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country  by  em- 
ploying all  our  powers  to  their  benefit ; 
we  <qjply  to  business  by  giving  it  all  the 
time  and  attention  that  it  requires. 

As  the  pleasures  of  loxnry  are  very  expensive, 
they  put  those  who  ore  addMsd  to  them  upon 
raising  firesh  supplies  of  money  by  all  the  meth- 
ods of  rapacionsness  and  corruption.     Addisok. 

So  richly  gifted  with  the  best  endowments  both 
of  heart  and  understanding,  he  devoted  a  long 
and  laborious  life  to  the  service  of  his  king  and 
country.  Lifs  op  Lom>  Ellesmkbb. 

Easy  in  his  private  circumstances,  and  totally 
TOid  of  every  wish  to  aocumulatef  his  seal  for  his 
counter,  and  his  appUeaUon  to  business,  were 
not  suqfect  to  be  diverted  firom  their  proper  ex- 
ertions. COVBEBLAMD. 

TO  ADDRE68,  APPLY. 

ADDRESS  Is  compounded  of  ad  and 
(£res8,  in  Spanish  derecar,  Latin  dircad, 
preterite  of  dirigoy  to  direct,  signifying  to 
direct  one*s  self  to  an  object  APPLY, 
V.  To  addict. 

Anaddress  is  immediately  directed  from 
one  party  to  the  other,  cither  personal- 
ly or  by  writing ;  an  application  may  be 
made  through  the  medium  of  a  third  per- 
son. An  tbddreu  may  be  made  for  an  in- 
dififerent  purpose  or  without  any  express 
object;  but  an  applicatum  is  always  oc- 
casioned by  some  serious  circumstance. 
We  address  those  to  whom  we  speak  or 
write:  but  we  apply  to  those  to  whom 
we  wish  to  communicate  some  object  of 
personal  interest.  An  address,  therefore, 
may  be  made  without  an  applieatum  ;  and 
an  application  may  be  made  by  means  of 
an  address.  An  address  may  be  rude  or 
civil ;  an  application  may  be  frequent  or 
urgent  It  is  impertinent  to  address  any 
one  with  whom  wo  are  not  acquainted, 
unless  we  have  any  reason  for  making  an 
applieation  to  them.  It  is  a  privilege  of 
the  British  Constitution,  that  the  subject 
may  address  the  monarch,  and  apply  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.  A  court  is  ad- 
drased  by  a  suitor  or  counsel  on  his  be- 
half ;  it  is  applied  to  by  means  of  legal 
forms  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  We 
cannot  pass  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  without  being  continually  ad- 
dressed by  beggars,  who  cqiply  for  the  re- 
lief of  artificial  more  than  of  real  wants. 


Hen  in  power  are  always  exposed  to  be 
publicly  addressed  by  persons  who  wish 
to  obtrude  their  opinions  upon  them,  and 
to  have  perpetual  applitaiions  from  those 
who  solicit  favors. 

Many  are  the  Inconveniences  which  happen 
fVom  the  improper  manner  of  address,  in  oom- 
m<m  speech,  between  persons  of  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent quality.  Stbblil 

In  cases  of  prohibition,  the  party  aggrieved  In 
the  court  below  applies  to  the  superior  court. 

BlACKSTOKK. 

ADDRESS;  SPKBCU,  HARAKOUB,  ORA- 
TION. 

ADDRESS,  V.  To  address,  SPEECH, 
from  ipeak,  signifies  the  thing  spoken. 
HARANGUE  has  been  derived  from  the 
Saxon  firinffcn,  to  ring,  signifying  a  noisy 
address.  ORATION,  from  the  Latin  oro, 
to  beg  or  entreat,  signifies  that  which  is 
said  by  way  of  entreaty. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  of 
words  directed  or  supposed  to  be  directed 
to  some  person :  an  address  in  this  sense 
is  always  written,  but  the  rest  are  really 
spoken,  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  a  speech  is 
in  general  that  which  is  addressed  in  a 
formal  manner  to  one  person  or  more ;  an 
harangtie  is  a  noisy,  tumultuous  speech  ad- 
dressed to  numy ;  an  oration  is  a  solemn 
tpeeeh  for  any  purpose.  Addresses  are 
frequently  sent  up  to  the  throne  by  pub- 
lic bodies.  Speeches  in  Parliament,  like 
harangttes  at  elections,  are  often  little 
better  than  the  crude  effusions  of  party 
spirit  Tlie  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  which  have  been  so  justly  ad- 
mired, received  a  polish  from  the  correct- 
ing hand  of  their  authors  before  they 
were  communicated  to  the  public 

When  Lonis  of  Franco  had  lost  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  the  addresses  to  him  at  that  time 
were  fhll  of  his  fortitude.  Hronxs. 

Every  circumstance  in  their  speeches  and  ac- 
tions is  with  Justice  and  delicacy  adapted  to  the 
persons  who  speak  and  act 

Addisom  om  Hilton. 

There  is  scarcely  a  dty  in  Great  Rritain  but 
has  one  of  this  tribe,  who  takes  it  into  his  pro- 
tection, and  on  the  market-days  harangues  tho 
good  people  of  Uie  place  with  aphorisms  and 
rodpes.  l*KAacB  on  Quacks. 

How  cold  and  nnaffocting  the  best  oration  In 
the  world  would  be  without  the  proper  oma* 
ments  of  voice  and  ^sture,  there  ore  two  re- 
ranrkablo  instances  in  the  case  of  Lisarius  and 
that  of  Milo.  Sww. 
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TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEGE,  AflSIQK,  AD- 
VANCE. 

ADDUCE,  in  Latm  adthteOy  compound- 
ed of  od  and  dueOf  to  lead,  signifies  to 
bring  forward,  or  for  a  thing.  AL- 
LKGE,  In  French  aSeffuer,  in  Latin  alU- 
ffOy  oompoanded  ot  al  at  ad  and  kffo^  in 
Greek  Xeyw,  to  speak,  signifies  to  speak 
for  a  thing.  ASSIGN,  in  French  aatignerf 
lAtin  at&iffmOj  compoonded  oi  a»  or  ad 
and  tiffnOy  to  sign  or  mark  oat,  signifies 
to  set  apart  for  a  purpose.  ADVANCE 
comes  from  the  Latin  adtnotto,  compound- 
ed of  a^  and  MKto,  to  come  or  cause 
to  come,  signifying  to  bring  forward  a 
thing. 

An  argument  is  adduced;  a  fact  or  a 
charge  is  aUeged;  a  reason  is  amffned; 
a  position  or  an  opinion  is  adwmeed. 
What  is  adduced  tends  to  corroborate  or 
invalidate ;  what  is  aUeged  tends  to  crim- 
inate or  exculpate ;  what  is  auiffned  tends 
to  justify  or  support ;  what  is  advanced 
tends  to  explain  and  illustrate.  Who- 
ever discusises  disputed  points  must  have 
arguments  to  adduce  in  favor  of  his  prin- 
ciples; censures  should  not  be  passed 
where  nothing  improper  can  be  aUeged; 
a  conduct  is  absurd  for  which  no  reason 
can  be  amgned;  those  who  advance  what 
they  cannot  maintain,  expose  their  igno- 
rance as  much  as  their  folly.  Wc  may 
controvert  what  is  adduced  or  advanced; 
we  may  deny  what  is  aUeged^  and  ques- 
tion what  is  asngned.  The  rcasoner  ad- 
ducet  facts  in  proof  of  what  he  has  ad- 
vanced ;  the  accuser  alleges  circumstances 
in  support  of  his  charge ;  the  philosoph- 
ical investigator  aaAgm  causes  for  partic- 
ular phenomena. 

I  have  said  that  Gelsna  adducee  neither  oral 
nor  written  authority  against  Christ's  miracles. 

CmCBEBLAND. 

The  criminal  aOeged  in  his  defence,  that  what 
he  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth,  and  to  avoid 
ceremony.  Addison. 

If  wo  consider  what  providential  reasons  may 
be  aeHgned  fot  these  three  paTtlcalars.we  shall 
find  that  the  nnmbers  of  the  Jews,  their  disper- 
sion, and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  fhr- 
nished  every  af^,  and  every  nation  of  the  world, 
with  the  strongest  argnments  for  the  Christian 
&ith.  ADDtsoir. 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  ctdvaneed 
tome  erroneona  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refiised 
to  see  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  eon- 

'filted.  JOBNSOK. 


TO  ADHBBX,  ATTACH. 

ADHERE,  from  the  French  adhSrer, 
Latin  adharo,  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
haroy  to  stick  close  to.  ATTACC,  in 
French  attachery  is  compounded  of  at  or 
ad  and  kuh  or  touchy  signifying  to  como 
so  near  as  to  touch. 

A  thing  is  adherent  by  the  union  which 
nature  produces ;  it  is  attached  by  arbi- 
trary ties  which  keep  it  close  to  another 
thing.  Glutinous  bodies  are  apt  to  ad- 
here to  everything  they  touch ;  a  smaller 
building  is  sometimes  attached  to  a  larger 
by  a  passage,  or  some  other  mode  of  com- 
munication. What  adhere$  to  a  thing  is 
close^  joined  to  its  outward  surface ;  but 
what  is  attached  may  be  fastened  to  it  by 
the  intervention  of  a  third  body.  There 
is  a  universal  adJiesion  in  all  the  parti, 
cles  of  matter  one  to  another ;  the  sails 
of  a  vessel  are  attached  to  a  mast  by 
means  of  ropes;  or  bodies  are  attached 
by  bare  locality,  or  being  in  the  same  en- 
closure. 

The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  soro 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  dose 
To  tlie  clogged  wheels.  Cowrn. 

The  play  which  this  pathetic  prologne  was  at- 
tached to  was  a  comedy,  in  which  Laberios  took 
the  character  of  a  slave.  CrmnLAND. 

In  the  improper  and  figurative  appli- 
cation, things  adhere  from  a  fitness  of 
their  natures. 
Wliero,  with  oar  brazen  swords,  wc  stontiy  fought, 

and  long. 
And  after  conquests  got, residing  these  among. 
First  planted  in  those  parts  onr  brave  coDrageoas 

brood, 
Whose  natures  so  adhered  ante  their  ancient 

blood.  Dratton. 

Things  are  attached  to  each  other  by 
political  tics. 

How  many  imaginary  parks  have  been  formed 
where  deer  never  were  seen !  And  how  many 
houses  misnamed  halls,  which  never  had  at- 
tached to  them  the  privileges  of  a  manor  I 

Pemnakt. 

Adherence  and  attachment  are  both  ap- 
plied to  persons  in  a  moral  sense ;  ^  the 
former  as  it  respects  matters  of  princi> 
pie,  the  latter  as  it  respects  matters  of 
inclination  or  interest.  Adherence  is  al- 
ways marked  by  a  particular  lino  of  con- 
duct ;  but  attachment  may  exist  without 
any  particular  expression.  A  person  ad- 
heres to  a  prince  or  a  community  so  long 
as  he  follows  the  one  or  co-operates  with 
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the  other ;  he  is  attached  to  a  perabn  when- 
ever the  feeling  or  relation  is  created. 

He  oni^t  to  be  Indulgent  to  tender  ooneclences, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  firm  adherer  to  the  es> 
tablished  church.  Swirr. 

The  ccMiqueror  eeems  to  have  been  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  strength  which  the  new  gorcrn- 
ment  might  derive  firom  a  clergy  more  ctoeely 
attached  to  hlmaolf.  UfawmxT. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  penon  adkerea 
to  matters  of  opinion,  by  professing  his 
belief;  he  is  aitaefied  to  objects  from 
habit  or  private  motives. 

The  firm  adherenee  of  the  Jewa  to  their  re- 
ligion Ifl  no  leM  remarkable  than  their  numbers 
and  dispersion.  Addisok. 

Attached  to  Tarn  worth,  he  (Hr.  Guy)  founded 
there  an  almabonao  and  a  library.        rciMAHT. 

ADHESION,  ADHRRKNCK. 

These  terms  are  both  derived  from  the 
verb  adhere^  one  expressing  the  proper  or 
figurative  sense,  and  the  other  the  moral 
sense  or  acceptation.  There  is  a  power 
of  adhesion  in  all  glutinous  bodies;  a 
disposition  for  adherence  in  steady  minds. 

We  suffer  equal  pain  firom  the  pertinacious  ad- 
heHon,  of  unwelcome  images,  as  firom  the  evan- 
escence of  those  which  are  pleasing  and  useful. 

JODNSOH. 

Shakspeare's  adherence  to  general  nature  haa 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form 
their  Judgments  upon  narrower  principles. 

JOUNSOV. 

ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS. 

AD  J  ACE  XT,  in  Latin  adjiciens,  parti- 
ciple of  adjieiOy  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
jaeio^  to  lie  near.  ADJOINING,  as  the 
words  imply,  signifies  being  joined  to- 
gether. CONTIGUOUS,  in  French  eon. 
tiffu^  Latin  contiguuMj  comes  from  eontin- 
goy  or  eon  and  taitgo^  signifying  to  touch 
close. 

What  is  adjaeent  may  be  separated  al- 
together by  the  intervention  of  some 
third  object;  what  is  adjoining  must 
touch  in  some  part ;  and  what  is  eoniig- 
uoiis  must  be  fitted  to  touch  entirely  on 
one  side.  Lands  are  euffaeent  to  a  house 
or  a  town ;  fields  are  adjoining  to  each 
other;  and  houses  eonHguoua  to  each 
other. 

Tliey  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers  at 
Tork  and  the  towna  adjacent^  but  nobody  will 
list  Gbamvuxb. 

As  ho  happens  to  luve  no  estate  adjoining 
equal  to  Ms  own,  bi«  oppressions  arc  often  borne 
without  resistance.  Joriwom. 


We  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  a  wnod 
which  lay  eonHgwrne  to  a  plain.  Stblk. 

TO  ADMIT,  RECEIVE. 

ADMIT,  in  French  admdtre,  Latin  ad^ 
miUo,  compounded  of  ad  and  miUo^  signi- 
fies to  send  or  suffer  to  pass  into.  RE- 
CEIVE, in  French  twcwoir,  Latin  ree^o^ 
compounded  of  re  and  eajmo,  signifies  to 
take  back  or  to  one^s  self. 

To  admit  is  a  general  term,  the  sense 
of  which  depends  upon  what  follows ;  to 
receive  has  a  complete  sense  in  itself:  we 
cannot  speak  of  admitting^  without  asso- 
elating  with  it  an  idea  of  the  object  to 
which  one  is  admitted;  but  receive  in- 
cludes no  relative  idea  of  the  receiver  or 
the  received.  Admitting  is  an  act  of  rela- 
tive import ;  receiving  is  always  a  positive 
measure :  a  person  may  be  admitted  into 
a  house,  who  is  not  prevented  from  en- 
tering ;  he  is  received  only  by  the  actual 
consent  of  some  individual.  We  may  be 
admitted  in  various  capacities;  we  are 
received  only  as  guests,  friends,  or  in* 
mates.*  Persons  are  admitted  to  the  ta* 
blcs,  and  into  the  familiarity  or  oonfi« 
dence  of  others ;  they  are  hospitably  re* 
eeived  by  those  who  wish  to  be  their 
entertainers. 

Somewhat  is  sure  deslgn'd  by  fraud  or  ibroe ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse. 

Dbtdbm. 
He  star'd  and  roird  his  haggard  eyes  around ; 
Then  said/*  Alas  I  what  earth  remains,  what  nea 
Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  mc  ?**         DaTOBif . 

When  applied  to  unconscious  agents, 
the  distinction  is  similar:  ra}^  of  light 
are  admitted  into  a  room,  or'  ideas  into 
the  mind,  when  they  are  suffered  to  enter 
at  pleasure ;  but  things  receive  each  other 
for  specific  purposes,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

If  a  stream  of  light  be  admitted  by  a  small 
hole  into  a  dark  room,  and  made  to  pass  by  the 
edge  of  a  kniib,  it  will  be  diverted  from  its  nat- 
ural course,  and  inflected  toward  the  edge  of  the 
knife.  Adaxb. 

The  thln-leav*d  arbnte  hazel-grafts  reeeiven. 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Drtdbn. 

We  a<Imit  willingly  or  reluctantly ;  we 
receive  politely  or  rudely.  Foreign  am- 
bassadors are  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  received  at  court  It  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  not  to  admU  any  one  into  our 
society  who  may  not  be  agreeable  aa^ 
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suitable  companions ;  bat  Btill  more  ne- 
cessary not  to  receive  any  one  into  oar 
booses  wbose  character  may  reflect  dis- 
grace on  onraelves.  Whoever  is  admiUed 
as  a  member  of  any  community  should 
coDffider  himself  as  bound  to  conform  to 
its  regulations  ;  whoeyer  is  received  into 
the  service  of  another  should  study  to 
make  himself  valued  and  esteemed.  A 
winning  address,  and  agreeable  manners, 
gain  a  person  admittance  into  the  gen- 
teelest  circles;  the  talent  for  affording 
amusement  procures  a  person  a  good  re- 
eqftkn  among  the  mass  of  mankkid. 

The  lyrian  tndo,  admitted  to  the  Itest, 
Apfiroae]!,  and  on  the  painted  conches  rest 

DaTDM; 
Pretending  to  consnlt 
About  the  great  ree^itm  of  their  king. 
Thither  to  come.  HauxoM. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  PERMIT,  SUFFER, 
TOLERATE. 

ADW^.v.Toadtnit^reeeive,  ALLOW, 
in  French  aUouery  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  al  ox  ad  and  knur,  in 
German  2o6en,  old  German  laubtan^  low 
German  lavefL,  Swedish  lofioa^  Danish  /ove, 
etc.,  Latin  Uxu»^  praise,  laudare,  to  praise, 
sigxiifying  to  give  consent  to  a  thing. 
PERMIT,  in  French  permettre,  Latin  per^ 
fmttOj  is  compounded  of  per,  through  or 
away,  and  niitto,  to  send  or  let  go,  signi- 
fying to  let  go  its  way.  SUFFER,  in 
French  souffrir,  Latin  guffero,  is  com- 
pounded of  nib  and  fero,  signifying  to 
bear  with.  TOLERATE,  in  Latin  toler- 
atug^  participle  of  tolerOy  from  the  Greek 
rXaia,  to  sustain,  signifying  also  to  bear 
or  bear  with. 

To  admit  is  an  involuntary  or  negative 
act ;  to  aUofw  is  voluntary  and  positive : 
we  admit  by  simply  not  refusing  or  pre- 
venting;  we  aUow  by  positively  granting 
or  complying  with ;  we  admii  that  which 
concems  ourselves,  or  is  done  toward  our- 
selves ; '  we  aUom  that  which  is  for  the 
convenience  of  others,  or  what  they  wish 
to  do :  one  admiU  the  freedoms  or  famil- 
iarities of  those  who  choose  to  offer  them ; 
one  aUow9  an  indulgence  to  a  child.  To 
permit  is  very  nearly  allied  to  aUoWy  both 
in  sense  and  application,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  permit  is  more  formal  and  pos- 
itive, being  employed  in  respect  to  more 
Important  matters ;  as  a  father  permite 


his  son  to  travel ;  one  man  permits  an- 
other to  use  his  name.  To  euffer  and  tol- 
erate are  nearly  allied  to  adnut,  but  both 
are  mere  passive  acts,  and  relate  to  mat- 
ters which  are  more  objectionable  and 
serious :  what  is  admitted  may  be  at  most 
but  inconvenient;  what  is  suffered  may 
be  burdensome  to  the  sufferer,  if  not 
morally  wrong ;  what  is  tolerated  is  bad 
in  itself,  and  suffered  only  because  it  can- 
not be  prevented:  a  parent  frequently 
suffers  in  his  children  what  he  condemns 
in  others ;  there  are  some  evils  in  soci- 
ety which  the  magistrate  finds  it  needful 
to  tolerate, 

A  well-regulated  society  will  be  careful 
not  to  admit  of  any  deviation  from  good 
order,  which  may  afterward  become  in- 
jurious as  a  practice:  it  frcquenUy  hap- 
pens that  what  has  been  allowed  from 
indiscretion,  is  afterward  claimed  as  a 
right :  no  earthly  power  can  perrnit  that 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  divine  law: 
when  abuses  are  suffered  to  creep  in  and 
to  take  deep  root  in  any  established  in- 
stitution, it  is  difficult  to  bring  about  a 
reform  without  endangering  the  exist- 
ence of  the  whole ;  when  abuses,  there- 
fore, are  not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to 
tolerate  them  than  run  the  risk  of  produ- 
cing a  greater  evil 

The  Esrl  of  Manchester  being  equally  eon* 
cemed  with  themselves,  they  neither  coald  nor 
would  admit  any  parley  withoat  him. 

RUSBWOITB. 

The  LacedienHmlan  lawgiver  allowed  mar- 
riages  between  those  that  had  only  the  same 
mother,  and  different  fiithers.  PoTtaa. 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores. 
Refitted  from  yoor  woods  with  planks  and  oars ; 
That  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  coarse,  and  Italy  pursne.   Dbtdsn. 

No  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who  is 
only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  within  himself  a 
lightsome  and  invigorating  principle,  which  will 
not  suj'er  him  to  remain  idle.  Spectatob. 

No  man  onght  to  be  tolerated  In  an  habitual 
humor,  whim,  or  psrtlcuUuity  of  behavior,  by 
any  who  do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bread. 

Stbkub. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW;  GRANT. 

Tmss  terms  are  here  compared  only 
in  regard  to  matters  of  speculation ;  and 
in  this  case  they  rise  in  sense,  ALLOW 
being  more  voluntary  and  positive  than 
ADMIT,  and  GRANT  more  so  than  allow. 
WiiSLt  is  admitted  is  that  which  it  is  either 
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not  ec^y  or  possible  for  a  person  to  deny ; 
certain  facts  are  admitted  which  are  too 
clearly  proved  to  be  disputed:  what  is 
aUomd  is  that  which  is  agreed  to  from 
the  conviction  or  feelings  of  the  party 
dUovoing;  it  is  said  mostly  of  that  in 
which  the  interests  as  well  as  the  opin- 
ions of  men  are  concerned;  he  aUonn 
that  it  would  be  good,  but  thinks  that  it 
is  not  practicable:  what  is  granted  is 
agreed  upon  as  true,  and  is  said  most 
properly  of  abstract  or  self-evident  truths ; 
as  to  grant  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
or  to  take  that  for  granted  which  is  the 
point  in  dispute. 

Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason,  and  tho 
narrowness  of  liis  knowledge,  are  very  liberally 
confessed,  yet  the  coudoct  of  those  who  so  will- 
ingly admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
seems  to  discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is 
not  sincere.  Joumson. 

The  zealots  in  atheism  are  perpetually  teasing 
their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  although 
they  allovi  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  any- 
tlUng  by  the  bargain.  Addison. 

I  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granied  that 
tho  immortality  of  the  soul  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished by  other  arguments.  Stbblb. 

/VDMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

These  words  differ  according  to  the 
different  acceptations  of  the  primitive 
from  which  they  are  both  derived;  the 
former  being  taken  in  the  proper  sense 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  in  the 
figurative  sense  or  in  the  grave  style. 
The  ADMITTANCE  to  public  places'  of 
entertainment  is,  on  particular  occasions, 
difficult  The  ADMISSION  of  irregular- 
ities, however  trifling  in  the  commence- 
ment, is  mostly  attended  with  serious 
consequences. 

Assurance  never  failed  to  get  adtnittariM  into 
the  houses  of  the  great  Hoorb. 

The  Gospel  has  then  only  a  free  admission 
into  tho  assent  of  the  understanding,  when  It 
brings  a  passport  firom  a  rightly  disposed  will.  ' 

South. 

AdmUtanee  is  properly  confined  to  the 
receiving  a  person  or  a  thing  into  a  given 
place;  admission  includes  in  itself  the 
idea  not  only  of  receiving,  but  also  the 
purpose  of  receiving.  Whoever  is  ad- 
mitted, or  has  the  liberty  of  entering  any 
place,  whether  with  or  without  an  object, 
has  admittance;  but  a  person  has  adrms- 
eion  to  places  of  trust,  or  into  offices  and 
the  like. 


He  has  flreo  admiUanee  into  all  oouita  and 
tribunals.  Bbtdokb. 

Others  get  admission  into  8hopa,or  places 
where  they  experience  hard  work,  hard  lodf;- 
ings,  and  scanty  food.  Pssxamt. 

There  is  a  dmilar  distinction  between 
these  words  in  their  application  to  things. 

In  the  entertainments  of  conversatkm,  sodi  an 
open,  taking  agreeableness,  as  if  no  thonghta  of 
business  could  ever  find  admittance.   Cajiden. 

In  one  part  (of  London  Bridge)  had  been  a 
drawbridge,  useful  either  by  way  of  defence,  or 
for  the  admission  of  ships  into  the  upper  port 
of  the  river. 


upper  port 

I'BNICAMT. 


.  TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 

ADMONISH,  in  Latin  acbnoneo,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  ad  and  moneOj 
to  advise,  signifying  to  put  seriously  in 
mind.  ADVISE  is  compounded  of  tlio 
Latin  ad  and  vistiSy  participle  of  video^  to 
see,  signifying  to  make  to  see  or  to  show. 

Acbnanish  mostly  regards  the  past ;  ad- 
vice respects  the  future.  We  adinomah  a 
person  on  the  errors  he  has  committed, 
by  representing  to  him  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  his  offence ;  we  advise  a 
person  as  to  his  future  conduct,  by  giving 
him  rules  and  instrucUons.  Those  -who 
are  most  liable  to  transgress  require  to 
be  admonis?ud;  those  who  are  most  inex- 
perienced require  to  be  advised.  Admo- 
nition  serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard 
against  evil ;  advice  to  direct  them  in  tho 
choice  of  good. 

He  of  their  widced  wa3r8 
Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  them  set 
Tho  paths  of  righteousness.  Hilton. 

My  worthy  friend,  the  clergyman,  told  iis  that 
he  wondered  any  order  of  persons  should  thinJc 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised. 

ADDiaoM. 

ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 

ADMONITION,  v.  To  admonislu 
WARNING,  in  Saxon  toamien,  German 
women,  probably  from  wiihren,  to  per- 
ceive, signifies  making  to  see.  CAU- 
TION, from  caveo,  to  beware,  signifies 
the  making  beware.  A  guarding  against 
evil  is  common  to  these  terms ;  but  ad- 
monition  expresses  more  than  vaming^ 
and  that  more  than  emUion. 

An  admonition  respects  the  moral  con- 
duct; it  comprehends  reasoning  and  re- 
monstrance :  warning  and  caution  respect 
tho  personal  interest  or  safety ;  the  for- 
mer comprehends  a  strong  forcible  rcpre- 
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■entatioQ  of  the  evil  to  be  dreaded ;  the 
latter  a  simple  apprisal  of  a  future  con- 
Uiigency.  A<bnoHiiu»i  may  therefore  fre- 
quently comprehend  warning;  and  tearti- 
uig  may  comprehend  caution^  though  not 
f  ice  vend.  We  adnnonith  a  person  against 
the  commission  of  any  offence ;  tre  warn 
him  against  danger;  we  eauHmi  him 
against  any  misfortune.  Adnumiiums 
and  warnings  are  given  by  those  who  are 
superior  in  age  and  station ;  cayHon*  by 
any  who  are  previously  in  possession  of 
information.  Parents  give  admonitions; 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  give  warnings; 
indifferent  persons  give  cautions.  It  is 
necessary  to  admonish  those  who  have 
once  offended  to  abetun  from  a  similar 
offence ;  it  is  necessary  to  100m  those  of 
the  consequences  of  sin  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  a  wicked  course; 
it  is  necessary  to  eauiion  those  against 
any  false  step  who  are  going  in  a  strange 
path.  Admonitions  should  be  given  with 
mildness  and  gravity ;  warnings  with  im- 
preesive  force  and  warmth ;  cautions  with 
clearnesfl  and  precision.  The  young  re- 
quire frequent  admonitions;  the  ignorant 
and  self -deluded  solemn  warnings;  the 
inexperienced  timely  cautions.  Admoni- 
tions ought  to  be  listened  to  with  sorrow- 
ful attention;  warnings  should  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression;  axutiom 
should  be  borne  in  mind;  but  admani- 
iions  are  too  often  rejected,  wai-nings  de- 
spised, and  cautions  slighted. 

At  the  some  time  that  I  am  talking  of  the  cru- 
elty of  urging  people's  fknlts  with  severity,  I 
eamiot  bat  bewail  some  which  men  are  guilty  of 
for  vant  of  admoniHon,  ^kom. 

Had  wo  their  wisdom,  should  we,  often  warned, 
Still  need  repeated  teamings^  and  at  last, 
A  thoosand  awfiil  admonitions  scom'd^ 
Die  Mlf-aeeiised  of  life  nn  all  to  waste  ? 

Oowrn. 
Yon  cautioned  mo  against  their  charms, 
Bat  never  gave  roe  equal  arms ; 
Tour  lessons  found  the  weakest  part, 
ASm*d  at  the  head,  but  reach'd  the  heart. 

SWUTT. 

Admonitions  are  given  by  persons  only ; 
warnings  and  cautions  are  given  by  things 
as  well  as  persons.  The  young  are  ad- 
monished  by  the  old ;  the  death  of  friends 
serves  as  a  warning  to  the  survivors; 
the  unfortunate  accidents  of  the  careless 
aenre  as  a  caution  to  others  to  avoid  the 
lil^e  error. 


Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespolce  his  shroud. 
Nor  had  )io  cause— « teaming  was  denied. 

TOUNO. 

The  requisition  of  sureties  must  he  understood 
rather  as  a  eauUon  against  the  repetition  of  tba 
oflbnoe,  than  any  Immediate  pttnisbment. 

Blacestomb. 

TO  ADORE,  WORSIUP. 

ADORE,  in  French  adorer^  Latin  adoroy 
that  is  ad  and  oro^  to  pray  to.  WOR- 
SHIP, in  Saxon  voeorihtcypey  is  contracted 
from  wortfiskip,  implying  either  the  object 
that  is  woi*th,  or  the  worth  itself ;  whence 
it  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  ac- 
tion of  doing  suitable  homage  to  the  ob- 
ject which  has  worth,  and,  by  a  just  dis- 
tinction, of  paying  homage  to  our  Maker 
by  religious  rites. 

Adoration  is  the  service  of  the  heart 
toward  a  Superior  Being,  in  which  w^ 
acknowledge  our  dependence  and  obedi- 
ence by  petition  and  tlianksgiviug ;  wor~ 
ship  consists  in  the  outward  form  of 
showing  reverence  to  some  supposed  su- 
perior being.  Adoration  can  with  pro- 
priety be  paid  only  to  the  one  true  God ; 
but  worship  is  offered  by  heathens  to 
stocks  and  stones.  We  may  adore  our 
Maker  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
whenever  the  heart  is  lifted  up  toward 
Him ;  but  we  toorship  Him  only  at  stated 
times,  and  according  to  certain  rules. 
Outward  signs  are  but  secondary  in  the 
act  of  adoration;  and  in  divine  wonJiip 
there  is  often  nothing  existing  but  the 
outward  form.  We  may  adore  without 
worshippina  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  worship 
without  adoring. 

Menander  says,  that  *^God,  the  Lord  and  Fa- 
ther of  all  thtaigs,  is  alone  worthy  of  our  humble 
adoration,  being  at  once  the  miUcer  and  gircr  of 
all  blessings.**  Cumbsrland. 

By  reason  man  a  Godhead  can  discern. 
But  how  be  should  be  worshipp'd  cannot  learn. 

Dbtdek. 

TO  ADOIIE,  HEVKUENCE,  VENER.4TE, 
RRVERB. 
ADORE,  V.  To  adore,  worship.  REV- 
ERENCE, in  Latin  reverentiOy  reverence 
or  awe,  implies  to  show  reverence,  from 
revereoTy  to  stand  in  awe  of.  VENER- 
ATE, in  Latin  vcneratuSy  participle  of 
veneror,  probably  from  venere,  beauty, 
signifying  to  hold  in  very  iiigh  esteem 
for  its  superior  qualities.  REVERE  is 
another  form  of  the  same  verb. 
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Adoraiion  has  been  before  considered 
only  in  relation  to  our  Maker;  it  may, 
however,  be  employed  in  an  improper 
and  extended  application  to  express  in 
the  strongest  possible  manner  the  devo- 
tion of  the  mind  toward  sensible  objects. 
Good  princes  are  frequently  said  to  be 
adored  by  their  subjects. 

Tlioy  (Salroasios  and  Scaliger)  wisro  viliflod 
and  tradaeed  by  them,  who,  if  they  had  been  of 
their  own  commnulon,  they  had  ahnost  adored 


them. 
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Reverence  is  equally  engendered  by  the 
contemplation  of  superiority,  whether  of 
the  Supreme  Being  as  our  Creator,  or  of 
any  earthly  being  as  our  parent:  it  dif- 
fers, however,  from  adoration^  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear,  arising  from 
^he  consciousness  of  weakness  and  de- 
pendence, or  of  obligations  for  favors  re- 
ceived. Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
former,  requires  no  external  form ;  it  is 
properly  the  homage  of  the  mind :  rever- 
encinff  our  Maker  is  also  an  inward  sen- 
timent ;  but  reverendnff  our  parents,  who 
are  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  in- 
cludes in  it  an  outward  expression  of 
our  sentiments  by  our  dcpoHment  toward 
them. 

**  Tliere  b  no  end  of  his  greatness.*'  The  most 
exalted  creatore  he  has  made  is  only  capable  of 
adoring  It ;  none  but  himself  can  comprehend 
iU  Addison. 

TIio  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay 'd, 
Were  due  to  Hectors  and  this  hero's  hand, 
lioth  brave  alike  and  equal  in  command ; 
£neas,  not  inferior  in  the  field, 
In  pious  rev«r«tic6  to  tlie  gods  oxcell'd. 

DaTDBN. 

As  sentiments  of  the  mind,  there  is 
this  distinction  between  reverence  and 
venetxUioHf  that  the  latter  has  none  of  the 
feeling  of  fear  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
former.  The  contemplation  of  a  sacred 
edifice  which  combines  grandeur  with 
solemnity,  will  awaken  reverence;  the 
contemplation  of  any  place  renderod  sa- 
cred by  its  antiquity  awakens  veneration. 

They,  who  liad  always  been  enemies  to  the 
church,  prevailed  with  him  to  lessen  his  reiver- 
muse  for  it.  CLAaiicDON. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that  death  increases 
onr  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our 
hatred  of  the  bad.  Johnson. 

Between  the  verbs  to  revere  and  to 
revereneey  there  is  but  a  small  shade  of 
difference  in  the  «ense :  the  former  de- 


notes a  sentiment  of  the  mind  only ;  the 
ktter  the  expression  of  that  sentiment^ 
as  well  as  the  sentiment  itself. 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  rerer'd^ 
And  boys  paid  reverence  when  a  man  appear*d. 
Both  must  liave  died,  though  richer  skins  they 


And  saw  more  heaps  of  acorns  in  their  store. 

Cbbbch. 

Hence  we  say  with  more  propriety,  to 
revere^  not  to  reverence  a  name  or  memory 
of  any  one,  etc. 

I  revere  your  honorable  names. 
Your  nseftil  Uibors,  and  important  aims. 

COWPBB. 

TO  ADOIIN,  DBCORATE,  BHBELLISII. 

ADORN,  in  Latin  adomo^  is  compound- 
ed of  the  intensive  syllable  ad  and  onto, 
in  Greek  ufpaua,  to  make  beautiful,  signi- 
fying to  dispose  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment DECORATE,  in  Latin  deeoraius, 
participle  of  nkeoro,  from  decomsy  beoom- 
ing,  signifies  to  make  becoming.  £K- 
BELLISU,  in  French  embeUir^  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  sylhtble  em  or 
in  and  bdlir  or  6e/,  in  Latin  M/us,  hand- 
some, signifying  to  make  handsome. 

We  mom  by  giving  the  best  external 
appearance  to  a  thing;  we  decorate  by 
annexing  something  to  improve  its  ap- 
pearance ;  we  emMli^h  by  giving  a  fin- 
ishing stroke  to  a  thmg  that  is  well  exe- 
cuted, or  adding  to  the  beauty  of  a  thing. 
Females  adorn  their  persons  by  the  choice 
and  disposal  of  their  dress ;  or  gentlemen 
adorn  their  estates  by  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  tasteful  cultivation :  a  head- 
dress is  decorated  with  flowers,  or  a  room 
with  paintings :  fine  writing  is  anbdUehied 
by  suitable  flourishes. 

A  few  years  alterward  (1751),  by  the  death  of 
his  fiither^  Lord  Lyttleton  inherited  a  baronet's 
title,  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps 
he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn  by 
a  house  of  great  elegance,  and  by  much  attention 
to  the  decoration  of  his  park.      **      Jobmbom. 

I  shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter 
from  a  pr«iJector,  concerning  a  new  office  which 
he  thinks  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  «m- 
beUiekment  of  the  city.  Addison. 

Adorn  and  embellish  are  figuratively  em- 
ployed ;  decorate  only  in  the  proper  sense. 
Inanimate  objects  may  be  adorned,  or  the 
mind  is  adorned  by  particular  virtues 
which  are  implanted  in  it ;  a  narrative  is 
embellished  by  the  introduction  of  somo 
striking  incidents. 
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As  Tinas  tha  CKa»ai  grapes  tbe  Tiaes  acl0f^ 

Dbtdzr. 
lOttim,  though  he  fMefaes  this  beentiAil  dr- 
nniBtfanre  ftom  the  Iliad  and  iEadd,  does  not 
onlj  inaert  it  as  a  beantifal  embeUUKmentt'bnt 
makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  bis  flU>)e.  Annisoa. 

TO  ABULATBy  FLATTBB,  COMPLIMENT. 

ADULATE,  in  Latin  adulattu,  parUd- 
ple  of  aduhr^  is  changed  from  adaleo,  to 
offerincense.  FLATTER,  in  French /o^ 
ier,  comes  from  Jlatw,  breath,  signifying 
to  say  what  ia  light  as  air.  (X)MPL£ 
MENT comes  from  con^.tatd  the  Latin 
eonqdaeeo,  to  please  greatly. 

We  aAtlate  bv  discoYering  in  onr  ac- 
tions as  well  as  words  an  entire  subser- 
viency :  wc  JlaUer  directly  by  words  ex- 
pressive of  admiration ;  indirectly  by  ac- 
tions which  convey  the  same  sentiments : 
we  cmnpUmetU  by  fair  kngnage  or  respect- 
fol  dvilities.  An  adtdaiory  address  is 
coached  in  terms  of  feigned  devotion  to 
the  object ;  a  faiimng  address  is  filled 
with  the  fictitious  perfections  of  the  ob- 
ject ;  a  eomplimaUary  address  is  snited 
to  the  station  of  the  individual  and  the 
occasion  which  gives  rise  to  it.  Courtiers 
are  guilty  of  aduloHon;  lovers  are  addict- 
ed to  fiiuery:  people  of  fashion  indulge 
themselves  in  a  profusion  of  eomplimmts. 

The  aerrfle  and  excessive  advlaUon  of  the 
■enate  soon  convinced  Tlberina  that  the  Koman 
spirit  had  snifered  a  total  change  nnder  Angos- 
tos.  CuacBxaLAin). 

You  iD^v  he  sore  a  woman  lores  a  man  when 
she  uses  lus  expressions,  teUs  his  stories,  or  imi- 
tates his  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight; 
for  fanitation  Is  a  kind  of  artless  JtaUery,  and 
mi^itay  Ikvcn  the  principle  of  self-love. 

Sfbotatob. 

I  have  known  a  hero  compUmented  upon  the 
decent  malesty  and  state  m  assumed  after  vic- 
tory. Tops. 

Adulation  can  never  be  practised  with- 
out falsehood ;  its  means  are  hypocrisy 
and  lying,  its  motive  servile  fear,  its  end 
private  interest :  fiaMery  always  exceeds 
the  troth ;  it  is  extravagant  praise  dic- 
tated by  an  overweening  partiality,  or, 
what  is  more  frequent,  by  a  disingenuous 
temper:  eon^pUmenU  are  not  incompat- 
ible with  sincerity,  unless  they  are  dic- 
tated from  a  mere  compliance  with  the 
pfNcribed  rules  of  politeness  or  the  mo- 
mentftry  desire  of  pleasing.  A<hUaCum 
may  be  fulsome,  pOUru  gross,  ooinp/t- 
MeN/t  unmeaning.  AdMaikon  inspires  a 
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person  with  an  immoderate  conceit  of 
his  own  importance ;  JUUtery  makes  him 
in  love  with  himself ;  eonqtUmiaUa  make 
him  in  good-humor  with  himself. 

There  he  beheld  how  homhiy  diligent 
New  adnlaiion  was ;  to  be  at  hand, 
How  ready  fhlsehood  stept  s  how  nimbly  went 
Base  pick-thank  JlaUtry,  and  prevents  com- 
mand. Dakisl. 

As  on  the  one  hand  he  (the  upright  man)  Is  care- 
fU  not  to  run  himself  Into  inconveniences  by  his 
good-nature ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kind- 
ness and  good-will  he  posaesseth  to  all  about  him 
is  more  than  a  annplhneni  or  the  semblance  of 
his  countenance.  Suasp. 

TO  ADVANCE;  PROCEBD. 

ADVANCE,  V.  to  adduce,  dllegey  amgn^ 
advanee.  PROCEED,  in  Latin  proeedo, 
signifies  to  go  forward. 

To  advance  is  to  go  toward  some  point ; 
to  proceed  is  to  go  onward  in  a  certain 
course.  The  same  distinction  is  pre- 
served between  them  in  their  figurative 
acceptation.  A  person  aduance»  in  the 
world  who  succeeds  in  his  transactions 
and  raises  himself  in  society ;  he  proceeds 
in  his  business  when  he  carries  it  on  as 
he  has  done  before.  We  advance  by  pro- 
eeediitffy  and  we  proceed  in  order  to  ad- 
vance. Some  people  pass  their  lives  in 
the  same  situation  without  advancing; 
some  are  always  doing  without  proceed' 
irtff.  Those  who  make  considerable  prog- 
ress in  learning  stand  the  fairest  chance 
of  advancittff  to  dignity  and  honor. 

It  Is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a  gradual 
progress  the  world  of  life  adtancee  tlirough  a 
prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  is 
formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its  senses. 

AnnisoN. 

If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular 
progress  so  high  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of 
reason  suppose  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually 
through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nat- 
ure to  Mm.  Addisom. 

ABVANTAGB^  BENEFIT,  UTILITY, 

ADVANTAGE,  in  French  avanJtage, 
probably  comes  from  the  Latin  adventttnij 
participle  of  advenio,  compounded  of  ad 
and  verdoy  to  come  to,  signifying  to  come 
to  any  one  according  to  his  desire,  or 
agreeably  to  his  purpose.  BENEFIT,  in 
French  bienfait,  Latin  benefacHimj  com- 
pounded of  bene,  well,  and  }Wiim,  done, 
signifies  done  or  made  to  one^s  wishes. 
UTILITY,  in  French  uiUiU,  Latin  tUUiias, 
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and  tUiUs^  uaef ul^  from  tUor^  to  use,  Bigiii- 
fies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be  used. 
Advantage  respects  external  or  extrin- 
sic circumstances  of  profit,  honor,  and 
convenience;  benefit  respects  the  oonso- 
quences  of  actions  and  events;  tUiJUty 
respects  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  any  object  A  large 
house  or  a  particular  situation  may  have 
its  advantoffea;  suitable  exercise  is  at- 
tended with  benefit ;  sun-dials  have  their 
utility  in  ascertaining  the  hour  precisely 
by  the  sun.  Things  are  sold  to  advanr 
tage  ;  persons  ride  or  walk  for  the  be^vefii 
of  their  health;  they  purchase  articles 
for  their  tUiliti/,  A  good  education  has 
always  its  adoaniageSy  although  every  one 
cannot  derive  the  same  benefit  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  talents,  as  all  have  not 
the  happy  art  of  employing  their  acquire- 
ments to  the  right  objects :  riches  are  of 
no  utility  unless  rightly  employed.  It  is 
of  great  advantage  to  young  people  to  form 
good  connections  on  their  entrance  into 
life ;  it  is  no  loss  benefieial  to  their  morals 
to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  aged  and 
experienced,  from  whom  they  may  draw 
many  tueful  directions  for  their  future 
conduct. 

It  15  tho  great  advantoffs  of  a  trading  nation, 
that  tltcro  arc  very  few  in  it  so  dall  and  heavy, 
who  may  not  bo  placed  in  stations  of  life  whidi 
may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
fortunes.  Adouon. 

For  the  benefit  ot  the  gentle  reader,  I  will  show 
what  to  turn  over  unread,  and  what  to  peruse. 

Stbiub. 
All  from  uUlUy  this  law  approve. 
As  every  private  bliss  must  sprtasg  flrom  sooial 
love.  JENniMos. 

ADVANTAGE,  PROFIT. 

ADVANTAGE,  v.  Advantage,  benefit. 
PROFIT,  in  French  profiie,  Latin  profec- 
tu8f  participle  of  profieio^  compounded  of 
pro  and  /octo,  signifies  that  which  makes 
for  one^s  good. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  of 
some  good  received  by  a  person.  Ad- 
vantage  is  general;  it  respects  every- 
thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  wish- 
es, wants,  and  comforts  of  life ;  profit  in 
its  proper  sense  is  applied  to  pecuniary 
advantage.  Situations  have  their  advan^ 
tages;  trade  has  XtAproJite. 

Were  I  a  poet,  I  should  say,  that  so  much  beau- 
ty set  o£r  with  all  the  advantagte  of  dress  would 
be  too  poworihl  an  antagonist  over  the  other  sex. 
Goldsmith. 


Uo  doe*  the  oiBeeofaeoiiosdIar,.aiiidgevaii 
executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  his  aeqnaintanoe» 
without  the  j)r(2^  which  attend  such  oflloes. 


Advantage  may  be  applied  either  to 
the  good  derived  from  a  thing,  as  the 
advantage  of  dress,  that  is  the  advantage 
derived  from  dress ;  or  to  the  thing  from 
which  the  good  is  derived,  as,  dress  is  an 
advantage  to  the  person. 

Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mauldnd, 
and  ornamental  to  human  nature,  setting  aside 
the  infinite  advantoi/et  which  arise  from  it,  as 
a  strong,  steady  mssrnllne  piety.  As>maoK 

For  he  in  all  his.am*rous  battles, 
K'  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels. 

BUTLBa» 

Profit  is  always  taken  for  that  good 
which  is  derived  from  a  thing. 

When  a  man  plants  a  tree,  he  cannot  "be  pre- 
sumed to  plant  it  in  contemplation  of  present 
profit,  BLacxsroirK. 

Advantage  implies  something  annexed 
to  or  coming  to  a  thing  accidentally ;  or 
it  may  be  what  a  man  esteems  to  be  an 
advantage:  profit  is  that  which  is  real» 
substantial,  and  permanent 

If  we  oommit  a  smaller  evil  to  procure  a  great- 
er, certain  guilt  would  be  thus  incurred*  in  ex- 
pectation of  contingent  advantoffe.  Golmmitii. 

We  are  taught  to  pray,  QOt  for  absolute  deliv- 
erance from  all  assaults  of  our  enemies,  but  for 
defimce  hi  them ;  because  It  is  oftentimes  fin:  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  profit  of  his  servants,  that 
they  should  he  assaulted.  BrnDULPu, 

ADVERSE,  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITK. 

ADVERSE,  in  French  adverse,  Latin 
advereus,  participle  of  adverto,  compound- 
ed of  acf  and  vertOy  signifies  turning  to- 
ward or  against  CONTRARY,  in  French 
oontrairey  Latin  contrariftSy  comes  from 
eoniroy  against  OPPOSITE,  in  Latin  op- 
poeituiy  partidple  of  opponOy  is  compound- 
ed of  06  and  ponOy  signifying  placed  in 
the  way. 

Advene  respects  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  persons ;  contrary  regards  their 
plans  and  purposes ;  oppoeite  respects  tlie 
situation  and  relative  nature  of  things. 
Fortune  is  adveree;  an  event  turns  out 
contrary  to  what  was  expected;  senti- 
ments are  oppoeite  to  each  other.  Cir- 
cumstances are  sometimes  so  adverse  as 
to  baffle  the  best  concerted  plans ;  facts 
often  prove  directly  contrary  to  the  rep- 
resentations given  of  them ;  people  with 
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cppomi0  characters  cannot  bo  expected  to 
act  together  with  pleasure  to  either  party. 

The  perlodleal  winds  which  w«ra  then  set  in 
vera  dlflttnetlr  aImtm  to  the  conne  whkh  Pi- 
sarro  proposed  to  itocr.  Robbbtmn. 

As  I  Bhould  be  loath  to  oftsr  none  hot  instances 
of  the  abme  of  imsperity,  I  am  luppy  in  foool* 
lectlnic  one  very  sbiguiiu:  oTainpIo  of  tho  coji- 


And  as  .fiK«Mi,w]ien  with  heav*B  he  strove, 
Slood  typpo^Ue  in  anna  to  mighiy  Jore. 


ADYXRSE^  INIMICAL,  HOSTILB,  BSPUO- 
KAin*. 

ABYEBSE,  V.  Advent.  INIMIGAI., 
from  the  Latm  mumetUf  an  enemy,  and 
HOSTILE,  in  Latin  ioMtt^  from  hottis^ 
an  enemy,  signify  belonging  to  an  enemy. 
REPUGNANT,  in  Latm  rq^ffnaM^  from 
reptiffnoy  or  fv  and /iri^no,  to  fight  agamst, 
wgnHiiw  warring  with. 

Advene  may  be  applied  to  dther  per- 
sona or  things;  mumeal  and  hoeHle  to 
persons  or  things  personal;  rtpugnani 
to  things  only.  A  person  is  advene,  or 
a  thing  is  advene  to  an  object;  a  per* 
son,  or  what  is  personal,  Ib  either  inimi- 
eel  or  ho&liU  to  an  object ;  one  thing  is 
repntganmt  to  anothef.  We  are  adeene 
to  a  proposition,  or  circumstances  are  ad- 
vene to  our  adranccment;  partisans  are 
inimUal  to  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment,  and  hoeitU  to  the  possessors  of 
power  In  respect  to  persons,  advene 
denotes  merely  the  relation  of  being  op- 
posed ;  hdmiialy  the  spirit  of  tho  Inddvid- 
ual  in  private  matters ;  and  hoetUe,  the 
Bitoation,  conduct,  and  temper  of  individ- 
uals or  bodies  in  public  matters.  Those 
who  are  advene  to  any  undertaking  are 
not  likely  to  use  their  endeavors  to  in- 
sure suoc^ ;  traders  will  be  inimical  to 
the  introduction  of  anything  that  threat- 
ens to  be  injurious  to  their  trade;  some 
persons  are  hoetUe  to  establishments  in 
reli^oo. 

Only  two  ioldierf  were  killed  on  the  side  of 
L  and  two  offloon,  with  fifteen  privates,  of 
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the  adioeme  IkeUan.  Bobibtbov. 

God  hatb  shown  hflnuelf  to  be  flsvoraUe  to  vir- 
tocaadtoim^odrftovleeandgQUt.         Blao. 
Then  with  a  muiile  veO  involve  yonr  eyas. 
Lest  hfvtUe  &oea  Uaat  the  sacrifice.      DavDnr. 

In  respect  to  things,  what  is  advene 
acts  to  the  hinderanoe  or  disadvantage  of 
the  ttiing  to  which  it  is  opposed ;  as  ad- 


vene minds,  advene  drcumstanoes.  Sick* 
ness  is  ackfene  to  the  improvement  of 
youth;  what  is  immieal  acts  directly  to 
injury,  as  writings  which  are  tfundeal  to 
religion,  a  spirit  munieal  to  learning; 
what  is  rtpuffnani  is  in  a  state  of  posi- 
tive opposition  or  contrariety,  as  slavery 
is  repugnant  to  the  mild  spirit  of  Chris- 
tiamty. 

Let  nothbig  advenet  nothing 
Impede  the  bark  that  lOoutfbs 


Qnlbreseen, 
the  deep  serene. 

OOWPBE* 


The  books  (In  the  Ufarsry) 
Lambeth  in  164S,  two  yean 
Land  had  been  pat  to  death 
fearing  for  their  safety  hi  tim 
learning,  ICr.  Selden  soggested 
of  UmSrIdge  their  right  to  ' 
-   •       -hitothi- 


wero  remaining  at 
after  Arehblshop 
:  when,  probably 
so  iaiimioa/ to 
to  tho  Unlvenity 
n;  and  the  wlMle 
Pmuai. 


The  eiorUtant  Jnrisdietion  of  the  (Scotch)  ee- 


jm^raiuiltojiistloe. 

ADYEBSE,  AVEBSX. 

ADVERSE  (v.  Adverse),  signifying  tom^ 
ed  against  or  over  agamst,  denotes  sim- 
ply opposition  of  situation.  AVERSE, 
from  a  and  venue,  signifying  turned  from 
or  away  from,  denotes  an  active  removal 
or  separation  from.  Advene  is  thercforo 
as  applicable  to  inanimate  as  to  animate 
objects ;  emene  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  to  conscious  agents,  advene 
refers  to  matters  of  opinion  and  setiti- 
ment ;  avene  to  matters  of  feeling.  One 
is  adverse  to  that  which  he  thinks  wrong ; 
he  is  averse  to  that  which  opposes  his  in- 
clinations, habits,  or  interests. 

Before  yon  wore  a  tyrant  I  was  yonr  friend, 
and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy  than  ev- 
ery Athenian  innst  be  who  is  adverse  to  your 

COMBBSLAVD. 


Men  rellsqniah  ancient  habits  slowly,  and  with 
relnctanoo.  They  ore  averse  to  new  experiments, 
and  venture  iqnn  them  with  timidity. 


ADVBB8ITT,  DISTBB88. 

ADVERSTTT  signifies  adverse  drcum- 
stances.  DISTRESS,  from  the  Latin  <£»- 
trmgo,  compounded  of  die,  twice,  and 
cfrti^,  to  bind,  signifies  that  which  binds 
very  tight,  or  brings  into  a  great  strait. 

Adversity  respects  external  circum- 
stances, distress  r^rds  either  external 
circumstances  or  inward  feelings.  Ad- 
versUy  is  opposed  to  prosperity ;  distress 
to  ease.    Adversity  is  a  general  mudi 
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tion;  (HUreu  a  particular  state.  Dis- 
tress is  propexiy  the  highest  degree  of 
advemijf.  When  a  man's  affairs  go  al- 
together advene  to  his  wishes  and  hopes, 
when  accidents  deprive  him  of  bis  pos- 
sessions or  blast  his  prospects,  he  is  said 
to  be  in  adveniiy;  but  when  in  addition 
to  this  he  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  want, 
deprived  of  friends  and  all  prospect  of 
relief,  his  situation  is  that  of  real  (Uetreai. 
Adversity  is  trying,  distren  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Every  man  is  liable  to  advernty,  al- 
though few  are  reduced  to  dittrtu  but  by 
their  own  fault 

TlM  other  extfeme  which  these  eoDsidentlonB 
Should  arm  the  heart  of  a  man  against^  is  utter 
despondent  of  mind  In  a  time  of  proaslnj;  ad- 
itenUy,  Sooth. 

Utet  men  who  are  at  length  delivered  from 
any  great  dittrem^  faideed  find  that  they  are  so 
Igr  waiyi  they  never  thongfat  oCi  South. 

TO  ADVEBTISE,  PUBU8H. 

ADVERTISE,  from  the  Latin  advei-to, 
compounded  of  ad  and  verto^  to  turn  to, 
signifien  to  turn  the  attention  to  a  thing. 
PUBLISH,  in  Latinpu6/kX),  that  l^facere 
publicum^  signifies  to  make  public. 

Advertiae  denotes  the  means,  and  pub- 
lish the  end.  To  advertise  is  to  direct  the 
public  attention  to  any  event  by  means 
of  a  printed  circular ;  publish  is  to  make 
known  either  by  oral  or  printed  commu- 
nication. We  publish  by  aduertisinpy  but 
wo  do  not  always  advertise  when  \re  pub- 
lish. Mercantile  and  civil  transactions 
are  conducted  by  means  of  advertisements. 
Extraordinary  circumstances  are  speedi- 
ly pMished  in  a  neighborhood  by  circu- 
lating from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Every  man  that  advertises  his  own  ozoellenco 
.  shoald  write  with  some  consdoosness  of  a  char- 
acter which  dares  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
pablic.  JoinreoM. 

The  eritidsms  which  I  have  hitherto  pvbUah- 
ed  have  been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to 
discover  heantles  and  exeellenoes  in  the  writers 
of  my  jown  time,  than  to  gmbUsk  any  of  their 


ADVICE,  GOUKSELy  INSTBUCnON. 

ADVICE,  If.  To  ^dbiomiA.  GOUl^SEL, 
fai  French  eonaeU^  Latin  consilium^  comes 
from  eongUio,  compounded  of  eon  and 
M/to,  to  leap  together,  signifying  to  run 
or  act  in  accordance ;  and  in  an  extended 
sense  implies  delibemtion,  or  the  thing 
deliberated   upon,  determined,  and  pre- 


scribed«  INSTRUCTION,  in  French  tn- 
strueHon^  Latin  f  lufrudio,  comes  from  m 
and  struOy  to  dispose  or  regulate,  signify- 
ing the  thing  laid  down  by  way  of  r^ga- 
latmg. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  by 
these  words  is  the  communicatioa  of 
knowledge,  and  all  of  them  include  the 
accessory  idea  of  superiority,  either  of 
a^,  station,  knowledge,  or  talent.  Ad- 
vtee  flows  from  superior  professional 
knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
things  in  general ;  counsel  regards  supe- 
rior wisdom,  or  a  superior  acquaintance 
with  moral  prindples  and  practice;  tM- 
struetion  respects  superior  local  knowl- 
edge in  partioolar  transactions.  A  med- 
ical man  gives  advice  to  his  patient;  a 
father  gives  counsel,  to  his  children;  a 
counsellor  gives  advice  to  his  client  in 
points  of  law;  he  receives  instructions 
from  him  in  matters  of  fact  Advice 
should  be  prudent  and  cautious ;  coimsel 
sage  and  deliberative ;  instructions  clear 
and  positive.  Advice  is  given  on  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  important  or  otherwise ; 
counsel  is  employed  for  grave  and  weighty 
matters;  instrudion  is  used  on  official 
occasions.  Men  of  business  are  best  able 
to  give  adoies  in  mercantile  transacttona^ 
In  all  measures  that  involve  our  faturo 
happiness,  it  is  prudent  to  take  the  awn- 
sd  of  those  who  are  more  experienced 
than  ourselves.  An  ambassador  most 
not  act  without  inatructions  from  hia 
court 

In  what  manner  can  one  give  a<I«lee  to  a  yonth 
in  the  pnrsntt  and  possesslan  of  pleasure? 

Sm.a. 

Yoang  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to  aUglU 
the  remarks  and  oommmJs  of  their  elders. 


Some  convey  their  inetrvtetions  to  as  in  the 
best  chosen  words.  Addison. 

AFFABLE^  COUItTBOnS, 
AFFABLE,  in  Latin  affabilis^  from  af 
or  ad,  to,  and  for,  to  speaJE,  signifies  ready 
to  speak  or  be  spoken  with,  and  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  persons  in  a  higher 
condition ;  prmces  and  nobles  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  affable  when  they  con- 
verse freely  with  those  not  in  the  same 
condition. 

Charles  (lI.)|Say8  Gibber, was  often  seen  here 
(hi  St  James's  Fark)  amidst  crowds  of  spectators, 
fbeding  bis  docks  and  playing  with  his  dogs,  and 
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;lib  Idio  mameotB  in  of itbiliki  eresk  to 
tbe  meanest  of  his  subjects;  wfich  made  hfan  to 
be  adored  bgrtbe  common  people.        PrnwAST, 

AfftdtUUy  is  properly  confined  to  yer- 
bal  commonicaUoii;  bat  COURTEOUS- 
KESS^  from  the  word  ccurt^  signifying 
after  the  manner  of  a  ooart  or  courtier, 
refers  to  actions  and  manners ;  affability 
flows  from  the  natoral  temper;  coitrteou^ 
na»  from  good-breeding,  or  the  acquired 
temper. 

afae  siglis  sad  aayiL  fimootli,  and  cries  helKh-ho  I 
Staeni  fake  m  words  o*  th'  itewaid  and  the  ser- 

rants* 
Tet  answer  afaUy  and  modestly. 

HBLxmom  Ann  FLarcHaa. 
Whetcat  the  Elfln  kntght  wttfa  speeches  gent 
Htan  first  sainted,  who,  well  as  he  might. 
Him  fldr  saSotea  again,  as  aeemeth  eourU&tu 

knight.  Waai. 

AFFAIB,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

AFFAIB,  in  French  affaire^  is  com- 
pounded ot  of  or  ad  and /aire,  in  Latin 
fadoy  to  make  or  do,  signifying  the  thing 
that  is  made,  done,  or  that  takes  place  for 
a  pereon,  or  for  a  giyen  purpose.  BUSI- 
NESS) from  bmy  {v,  Adive\  signifies  the 
thing  that  makes  or  interests  a  person, 
or  with  which  he  is  busy  or  occupied. 
GONCEBN,  m  French  amcemer,  Uitm 
eoneemo,  compounded  of  con  and  oemo,  to 
look,  signifies  the  thing  looked  at,  thought 
of,  or  taken  part  in. 

An  affair  is  what  happens ;  a  hudnesa 
U  what  busies ;  a  concern  is  what  is  felt. 
An  affair  is  general;  it  respects  one, 
many,  or  all :  every  6umruat  and  cofuxm 
is  an  affair,  though  not  vice  tfersd.  Bun- 
neu  and  cmicem  are  personal;  bntiness  is 
that  which  engages  the  attention;  am- 
eem  is  that  which  interests  the  feelings, 
prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously 
or  otiierwise.  An  of  air  is  important;  a 
busiuau  is  serious ;  a  amcem  roomentoufl. 
The  usurpation  of  power  is  an  affair 
which  interests  a  nation;  the  adjusting 
a  difference  is  a  butinen  most  suited  to 
the  ministers  of  religion ;  to  make  one^s 
peace  with  one*s  Maker  is  the  concern  of 
every  individual.  Affairs  are  adminis- 
tered; btsdnesa  is  transacted;  concerns 
are  managed.  The  affairs  of  the  world 
arc  administered  by  a  Divine  Providence. 
Those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
require  peculiar  talents  to  fit  them  for 
transacting    the    complicated    bimnm^ 


which  perpetually  offers  itself.  Some 
men  are  so  involved  in  the  of  airs  ot  this 
world,  as  to  forget  the  concerns  of  the 
next,  which  ought  to  be  nearest  and  dear- 
est  to  them. 

I  remember  in  Tally's  epistle,  tn  the  recom* 
mendation  of  a  man  to  an  aj^air  which  had  no 
manner  of  reUition  to  money,  it  is  said,  yon  may 
trast  him,  for  he  is  a  frugal  man.  SraaLa, 

We  may  faideed  say  that  onr  part  does  not  snit 
as, and  that  we  could  perfonn  another  better; 
but  this,  says  Epictetos,  Is  not  onr  buHnsts. 

AnnisoH. 

The  sense  of  other  men  onght  to  prerail  over 
as  in  things  of  less  consideration ;  bat  not  in 
concerns  where  truth  and  honor  are  ennged. 

31S8LB. 

TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

AFFECT,  in  French  affeder,  Latin  affce- 
tern,  participle  of  qfieiOf  compounded  of 
€td  B,nd  facio,  to  do  or  act,  signifies  to  act 
upon.    CONCERN  (v.  Affair). 

Things  affect  us  which  produce  any 
change  in  our  outward  circumstances; 
they  concern  us  if  connected  with  our  cir- 
cumstances in  any  shape.  Whatever  af- 
fects must  concern ;  but  all  that  concerns 
does  not  affect.  The  price  of  com  affects 
the  interest  of  the  seller;  and  therefore 
it  concerns  him  to  keep  it  up,  without  re- 
gard to  the  public  good  or  injury.  Things 
affect  either  persons  or  things ;  but  they 
concern  persons  only.  Raiu  affects  the 
hay  or  corn;  and  these  matters  concern 
every  one  more  or  less. 

We  soe  that  every  different  species  of  sensible 
creatures  has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and 
that  each  of  fhcm  is  affeeUd  with  the  beauties 
of  its  own  kind.  Adduok. 

This  gives  all  Europe,  In  my  opinion,  too  ctono 
and  connected  a  concern  in  wbat  is  dono  in 
France.  Uurke. 

Affeti  and  con/cem  have  an  analogous 
meaning  likewise,  when  taken  for  the  in- 
fluence on  the  mind.  We  are  affected  by 
tilings  when  our  affections  only  are  awak- 
ened by  them:  we  are  concerned  when 
our  understanding  and  wishes  are  en- 
gaged. We  may  be  affected  either  with 
joy  or  sorrow:  we  are  conocmjed  only  in 
a  painful  manner.  People  of  tender  sen- 
sibffify  are  easily  affected:  irritable  peo- 
ple are  eonccmed  about  trifles.  It  is  nat- 
ural for  every  one  to  be  affected  at  the  re- 
cital of  misfortunes ;  but  there  are  peo- 
ple of  so  cold  and  selfish  a  character  as 
not  to  be  concerned  about  anythmg  which 
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does  not  immediately  afftd  their  own 
persons  or  property. 

An  ennobling  property  of  it  (reUgioas 
lire)  is,  that  it  u  rach  a  nature  that  it  never 
tiates ;  for  ft  properly  affectt  the  tjMi,  and  a 
spirit  feels  no  weariness.  Soitxil 

Without  eonetm  be  hears,  bat  hears  flnom  fiir, 
or  tnmnlts,  and  descents,  and  distant  war. 

.     .  Dbidbi. 

TO  AFFECT,  ASSUME, 

AFFECT,  in  tins  sense,  derives  its  ori- 
li^in  immediately  from  the  Latin  affeeto^ 
to  desire  after  eagerly,  signifying  to  aim 
at  or  aspire  after.  ASSUME,  in  Latin 
anumoy  compound<Ml  of  <u  or  a<f  and  Kinmo^ 
to  take,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self. 

To  affect  is  to  use  forced  efforts  to  ap- 
pear to  hare  that  which  one  has  not ;  to 
assione  is  to  appropriate  to  one^s  self  that 
which  one  has  no  right  to  have.  One 
affects  to  have  fine  feelings,  and  assumes 
great  importance.  Affcetaiion  springs 
from  the  desire  of  appearing  better  than 
wc  really  are ;  assumption  from  the  think- 
ing ourselves  better  than  we  really  are. 
We  affect  the  virtues  which  we  have  not ; 
wc  assume  the  character  which  does  not 
belong  to  us.  An  affected  person  is  al- 
ways thinking  of  others;  an  assuminff 
person  thinks  only  of  himself.  The  af- 
fected man  strives  to  gain  applause  by 
appearing  to  be  what  he  is  not;  the  as- 
suminff  man  demands  respect  upon  the 
ground  of  what  he  supposes  himself  to 
be.  Hypocrisy  is  often  the  companion 
of  affectation^  self-conceit  always  that  of 
assumpiion. 

In  conversafion  the  mcdiam  Is  neither  to  affect 
silence  or  eloquence.  Stkrme. 

Laughs  not  the  heart  when  giants  big  with  pride 
As9ums  the  pompons  port,  tlie  martial  port  ? 

CuuacQiix. 

To  affect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  but  to  assume  may  be  sometimes 
an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if  not  jus- 
tifiable. Men  always  affect  that  which 
is  supposed  to  please  others,  in  order  to 
gain  tlieir  applause ;  but  they  sometimes 
assume  a  name  or  an  authority,  which  is 
no  more  than  their  just  right 

lie  had  tlio  spleon  to  a  high  degree,  and  affect- 
ed on  extravagant  behavior.  Bcbnst. 

This  when  the  various  gods  had  nrg'd  In  vain, 
He  straight  assMnCd  his  native  form  again. 

rori. 


TO  AFFBCT|  PRETEND  T0< 
AFFECT,  V.  To  affect^  eoneem,    PRE. 
TEND,  in  Latin  pretendoy  that  is,  pr<e  and 
tendo^  signifies  to  hold  or  stretch  one  thing 
before  another  by  way  of  a  blind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in 
the  bad  sense  of  setting  forth  to  o&ers 
what  is  not  real:  wo  <^ect  by  putting  on 
a  false  air;  we  jsre^ena  by  making  a  false 
declaration.  Art  is  employed  in  affect- 
ing:  assurance  and  self-oomplaccncy  in 
preten/Mng.  A  person  affects  not  to  hear 
what  it  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  an- 
swer ;  he  pretends  to  have  forgotten  what 
it  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  recollect. 
One  <^ect»  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
and  pretends  to  gentility  of  birth.  One 
effects  the  character  and  luibits  of  a 
scholar;  one  pretends  to  learning.  To 
affect  the  qualities  which  we  have  not 
spoils  those  which  we  have ;  to  prdencl 
to  attainments  which  we  have  not  made, 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  falsehoods 
in  order  to  escape  detection. 

Self  quite  nut  off,  affects  ¥ritfa  too  moch  art 
To  put  on  woodwanl  in  each  mangled  part. 

GuuacuiLL. 

There  is  somoilihig  so  natively  groat  and  good 

in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  that  an  awkward 

man  may  as  well  pretend  to  he  genteel  aa  a 

hypoerite  to  he  pious. 


AFFECTED,  DISPOSED. 

AFFECTED  (v.  To  affect^  eoneem)  sig- 
nifies moved  or  acted  upon  by  any  par- 
ticular circumstance,  as  to  be  affected  at 
any  spectacle:  DISPOSED,  from  dispose, 
to  settle  or  put  in  order,  signifies  settled 
or  determined  as  to  one's  purpose;  as 
disposed  to  do  a  good  turn. 

She  (the  prophetess)  was  not  always  offered 
in  the  same  manner :  for  if  the  spirit  was  in  a 
kind  and  gentle  humor  her  rage  was  not  very 
violent.  Poiteb. 

When  Jove,  disposed  to  tempt  Satumia's  sploen, 
Thus  wak'd  the  fur}'  of  his  partial  queen.    Pope. 

Affected  likewise  signifies  to  be  affected 
with  a  particular  sentiment,  which  brings 
it  nearer  to  the  sense  of  disposed  in  de- 
noting a  state  of  mind,  but  disposed  in 
this  case  implies  a  settled  if  not  an  habit- 
ual temper,  affection  a  temporary  and  par- 
tial state :  subjects  are  either  well  or  ill 
affected  to  their  government ;  people  are 
either  well  or  ill  disposed  as  regards  their 
moral  character  or  principles. 
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Se  tains  dntgned  oownor  of  tbo  dhr  of  Dob- 
fin,  Isoded  ttiere  the  Hut  day  of  Deeemter,  1641, 
to  the  great  J07  and  comfort  of  all  his  Hi^Jetty'B 
ITotertiKDt  and  well  afecUd  rattlecta.    TsimB. 

PriTate  life,  which  la  the  nnnery  of  the  Oom- 
monwealth.  Is  yet  tn  general  poie  and  diapoMd 
to  virtoe.  3uuls. 

AFFRcnON,  I/>yB. 

AFFECTION,  from  the  verb  t^ed  {v, 
7b  affe(i\  denotes  the  state  of  being 
kindljr  affected  toward  a  person.  LOVE, 
in  low  German  Uevt^  high  German  lube^ 
Uke  the  English  Uef^  low  German  loef^ 
high  German  Ix^^  dear  or  pleasing,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  l%bd^  it  is  pleasing, 
and  by  metathesis  with  the  Greek  ^o£, 
dear,  signifying  the  state  of  holdmg  a 
person  dear. 

These  two  words  are  comparable,  inas- 
much as  they  denote  a  sentiment  toward 
any  object :  they  differ  both  in  the  nat- 
ure of  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the 
sentiment.  Affedion  is  private  or  con- 
fined to  one  or  more  particular  individ- 
uals ;  Uyve  is  either  general  or  particular : 
it  eitiiCT  embraces  all  objects  capable  of 
awakening  the  sentiment,  or  it  is  confined 
to  particular  objects :  in  the  former  case 
love  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  Divine 
Being  toward  all  His  creatures,  and  also 
that  of  man  to  the  rest  of  his  f  ellow-creat- 


Thoso  who  will  not  feel  Ilim  In  his  lots  will 
be  sore  to  feel  Him  in  hb  diApleasare. 

Addibov. 

When  applied  to  particular  objects, 
hnfe  is  a  much  warmer  sentiment  than 
affection.  The  latter  subsists  between 
persons  of  the  same  sex,  the  former  in  a 
particular  manner  between  persons  of  a 
different  sex.  Affeethti  is  a  tender  and 
durable  sentiment,  a  chastened  feeling 
under  the  control  of  the  understanding 
which  promises  no  more  pleasure  than  it 
Ipves ;  love  is  an  ardent  sentiment  which, 
as  between  the  sexes,  has  all  the  charac- 
teristios  of  a  passion;  being  exclusive, 
restless,  and  fluctuating:  Zove  may  sub- 
sist before  marriage,  but  it  must  termi- 
nate in  affection  in  order  to  insuro  happi- 
ness after  marriage. 

Bat  thou  whoM  years  arc  more  to  mine  allied. 

Mo  fiite  my  Tow'd  aJTeotion  than  divide 

From  tbee,  heroic  joatti  I  Dkxdsv. 

The  poets,  the  moralists,  the  painters,  in  all 
tbsir  descdpttona,  aUegorios,  and  pictures,  bare 


repnseoted  JOM  as  a  soft  tonnenL  a  Utter  sweet, 
a  pleasing  pahij  or  sn  agrccahle  distress. 

ADDisoir. 

Between  the  words  affection  and  love 
there  is  this  further  distinction,  that  the 
former  does  not  always  imply  a  kindly  or 
favorable  sentiment;  there  may  be  an  ill 
as  well  as  a  good  affection:  the  affections 
of  a  people  to  a  government  may  be 
various;  the  affection  of  a  prince  may 
change  from  favor  to  disfavor  toward  a 
subject 

Thongh  every  man  might  give  his  vote  which 
way  he  pleased,  yet,  if  he  thwarted  the  Bomau 
dttrigns,  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  Jealons  eye, 
aa  an  ill  affected  person.  Porru. 

AFFBCnONATE,  KS3^,  FOND. 

AFFECTIONATE,  from  affection  (v. 
Affection)^  denotes  the  quality  of  having 
affection.  KIND,  from  the  word  ihW, 
kindred  or  family,  denotes  the  quality  or 
feeling  engendered  by  the  family  tie. 
FOND,  from  the  Saxon  fandianj  to  gape, 
and  the  German  Jwdetiy  to  find  or  sock,  de- 
notes a  vehement  attachment  to  a  thing. 

Affectionate  characterizes  the  feeling ; 
kindhta  mostlj  a  ref eronce  to  the  action : 
affectionaie  is  directed  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject; kind  to  objects  generally.  Rela- 
tions are  affectionate  to  each  other,  per- 
sons may  be  kind  to  any  one,  even  to 
mere  strangers. 

FaithAil  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear ! 
Ota,  welcome  gncat,  though  unexpected  hero ; 
Who  biddest  me  honor  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate^  a  mother  Iwt  so  long. 

CowpEE :  On  the  Jieceipt  of  my  MoVier'e 
Picture. 

Richard  was  particularly  kind  to  bis  favorite 
dty  (Chester).  Pennant. 

So  toward  animals  generally  we  may 
be  kindj  and  toward  favorite  animals  af- 
fectionate. 

They  (the  Arabs)  never  beat  or  correct  their 
horses,  but  treat  them  with  kifidnees.exQa  with 
affection.  Goldsmith. 

As  epithets,  these  words  observe  the 
same  distinction ;  a  mother  or  a  child  is 
affectioiiaie,  a  master  kind;  looks,  or 
whatever  serve  to  express  affection^  arc 
said  most  appropriately  to  be  affection- 
ate ;  offices,  or  any  actions  prompted  by 
the  general  sentiment  of  kindness^  are 
called  kind. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  Itind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
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(HfseUonaU  looks  whlcb  we  eiat  npon  one  An- 
otbor.  ADsaaov. 

Affedionaie  and  kind  are  always  taken 
in  the  good  sense  for  a  proper  sentiment ; 
fmdneu  is  an  excess  of  liking  for  any 
object,  which,  whether  it  be  a  person  or 
a  thing,  is  more  or  less  reprehensible; 
children  are  always  /and  of  whatever  af- 
fords them  pleasure,  or  of  whoever  gives 
them  indalgenoes. 

Rtehes  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  Ivziut,  a 
fbolith  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  fondnen 
for  tbo  present  world.  Addisor. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATE,  ASSUBB, 
VOUCH,  AVER,  PROTEST. 

AFFIR](,in  French  qfennir^  Latin  a/- 
firmo^  compoonded  of  q/*or  ad  and /rmo, 
to  strengthen,  signifies  to  give  strength 
to  what  has  been  said.  ASSEVERATE, 
in  Latin  aueveratftg,  participle  of  asteveroy 
compounded  of  as  or  od  and  iwerua,  sig- 
nifies to  make  strong  and  positive.  AS- 
SURE, in  French  cumtrer^  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  a»  ot  ad  and 
8ure^  signifying  to  make  sure.  VOUCH 
Is  probably  changed  from  vow,  AVER, 
in  French  averer^  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  a  or  ad  and  V0rt<s,.true, 
signifying  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth. 
PROTEST,  in  French  protester^  Latin  pro- 
testor is  compounded  of  pro  and  testor,  to 
call  to  witness  as  to  what  we  think  about 
a  thing.  All  these  terms  indicate  an  ex- 
pression of  a  person's  conviction. 

In  one  sense,  to  a^rm  is  to  declare 
that  a  thing  is,  in  opposition  to  denying 
or  declaring  that  it  is  not;  in  the  sense 
here  chosen,  it  signifies  to  decUire  a  thing 
as  a  fact  on  our  credit.  To  asseverate  is 
to  declare  it  with  confidence.  To  voticA 
is  to  rest  the  truth  of  another^s  declara- 
tion on  our  own  responsibility.  To  aver 
is  to  express  the  truth  of  a  declaration 
unequivocally.  To  protest  is  to  declare 
a  thing  solemnly,  and  with  strong  marks 
of  sincerity.  Affirmations  are  made  of 
the  past  and  present ;  a  person  cffirms 
what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  sees.  As- 
severations  arc  strong  qfftrmationSfTn&de 
in  cases  of  doubt  to  remove  ereiy  impres- 
sion disadvantageous  to  one's  sincerity. 
Assurances  are  made  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future ;  they  mark  the  conviction  of 
the  speaker  as  to  what  has  been,  or  is, 
and  his  intentions  as  to  what  shall  be ; 


they  are  appeals  to  the  estimation  which 
another  has  in  one's  word.  Vouekuiff  is 
an  act  for  another ;  it  is  the  supporting 
of  another's  assurance  by  our  own.  Aver- 
ring  is  employed  in  matters  of  fact ;  we 
aver  as  to  the  accuracy  of  details;  we 
aver  on  positive  knowledg&that  sets  aside 
all  question.  Protestations  are  stronger 
than  either  asseverations  or  assurances; 
they  are  accompanied  with  every  act, 
look,  or  gesture,  that  can  tend  to  impress 
conviction  on  another. 

Affirmations  are  employed  in  giving 
evidence,  whether  accompanied  with  an 
oath  or  not ;  liars  deal  much  in  anercro- 
Hons  and  protestations.  People  asseverate 
in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their 
Tcradty;  ihey  protest  in  order  to  obtain 
a  belief  of  their  innocence;  they  aver 
where  they  expect  to  be  believed.  As- 
surances are  altogether  personal;  they 
are  always  made  to  satisfy  some  one  of 
what  they  wish  to  know  and  believe. 
We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  our  axsurances 
of  regard  for  another.  Whenever  we 
affirm  anything  on  the  authority  of  an- 
other, we  ought  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tious not  to  vouch  for  its  veracity  if  it  be 
not  unquestionable. 

AninfideLandfcar? 
Fear  what  ?  a  dream  ?  a  fiiblo  ?— How  thy  dread. 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong, 
Aflbrds  mj  caiuo  an  nndeslgn*d  rapport ! 
How  disbelief  agglrms  what  It  denies  1      Tocmo. 
I  Judge  In  this  case  as  Charles  the  Second  yic- 
tnalled  his  navy,  with  the  bread  which  one  of 
his  dogs  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  before 
him,  rather  than  tmst  to  the  assevsraOons  of 
the  Ttetnallers.  Smouu 

My  teamed  friend  assured  me  that  the  earth 
had  lately  received  a  shock  fhim  a  comet  that 
crossed  Its  vertex.  Stkslk. 

All  the  great  writers  of  the  Angnstan  age,  for 
whom  singly  we  have  so  groat  an  esteem,  stand 
np  together  as  vouoKers  for  one  another's  ropa- 
tatlon.  Addisoh. 

Among  ladies,  he  positively  averred  that  non> 
sense  was  the  most  prevailing  part  of  eloquence, 
and  had  so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  *'  a  worn- 
an  is  never  taken  by  her  reason,  bat  always  by 
her  passion.'*  Stsklx. 

TO  AFFIRM,  AfiSERT. 

AFFIRM,  v.  To  affirm,  asseverate,  AS- 
SERT, in  Latin  assertuSy  participle  of  as- 
seroy  compounded  ot  eu  or  ad  and  sero^  to 
connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into  a 
proposition.  To  affirm  is  siud  of  facts ; 
to  assert^  of  opinions ;  we  efflrm  what  we 
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kaaw;  we  opmK  what  wo  beliere.  Who- 
ever u^firtM  what  he  does  not  know  to  be 
true  ia  goilty  of  falsehood ;  whoeyer  at- 
aerts  what  he  cannot  prove  to  be  true  ia 
guilty  of  folly.  We  contradict  an  tfffir- 
maUon;  we  confute  an  auertkm^ 

That  this  man,  wlae  and  Tirtaoiu  as  he  wis, 
pOTfwl  always  Qnentanglecl  throivh  ttie  niarea 
of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 

"  Jomnon's  Lm  or  CoLuva. 


It  fa  amerted  by  a  tragic  poet,  tbat  * '  est  miser 
nemo  niai  oomparatua** — "no  man  ia  miaerable, 
bni  as  he  ia  oompaied  with  otfaera  happier  than 

-      —    ThiapoaitioaisnotBtrietlyandphil. 

'    le.  J0BM80!I. 


TO  AFFIXy  6UBJOIK;  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

AFFIX,  in  Latin  a^^xiu^  participle  of 
djpgo^  compoonded  of  of  or  ad  and  fyoj 
to  fix,  signifies  to  fix  to  a  thing.  SUB- 
JOIN is  compounded  of  «v6  and  Jom,  sig- 
nifying to  join  to  the  lower  or  farther 
extremity  of  a  body.  ATTACH,  v.  To 
adhere,  ANNEX,  in  Latin  annanu,  par- 
ticiple of  anneetOj  compounded  of  an  or 
ad  and  nedOy  to  knit,  signifies  to  knit  or 
tie  to  a  thing. 

To  <|^  is  to  put  anything  as  an  essen- 
tial to  any  whole;  to  mtjoin  is  to  put 
anything  as  a  subordinate  part  to  a 
wiiole :  in  the  former  case,  the  part  to 
which  it  is  put  is  not  specified ;  in  the 
latter,  the  syllable  Bvb  specifies  the  ex- 
tremity as  the  part :  to  tiuuh  is  to  make 
one  person  or  thing  adhere  to  another  by 
a  particular  tie  mostly  in  the  moral  sense; 
tooiMMx  is  to  bring  ^ings  into  a  general 
connection  with  each  other.  A  title  is 
q^Esfii  to  a  book ;  a  few  lines  are  m^'otfi- 
arf  to  a  letter  by  way  of  postscript ;  we 
aUaeh  blame  to  a  person ;  a  certain  ter- 
ritofy  is  annaed  to  a  kingdom.  Letters 
are  t^pxed  to  words  in  order  to  modify 
th^  sense,  or  names  are  c^fixed  to  ideas: 
it  is  necessary  to  tubjoin  remarks  to 
what  requires  illustration:  wo  are  apt 
firom  prejudice  or  particnlar  circum- 
stances to  attach  disgrace  to  certun  pro- 
fessions, which  are  not  only  useful  but 
important ;  papers  are  annexed  by  way  of 
appendix  to  some  important  transaction. 

VIA  that  has  aettkd  in  his  mind  dfetermhied 
Ideas,  with  namea  (^fimed  to  them,  will  be  able 
to  diaoeni  their  diflbrenoea  one  from  another. 

Locn. 

In  Jnstioe  to  the  opinion  which  I  wonld  wish 
to  inipreaa  of  the  oonlahie.chaiacter  of  Piaiftrataa, 


explanation  of  the 

Cl7 


Iml^^oMtothiapaper 
word  tyrant. 

Aa  onr  natnre  ia  at  present  constitnfeed,  att(io4- 
ad  by  so  many  strong  connections  to  the  world 
of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  commnnicatloB  so  feeble 
and  distant  with  the  world  of  sptaits,  we  need 
fear  no  danger  firom  cnltlTatlng  faitercoDrae  with 
tbo  latter  as  mnch  as  possible.  Blaib. 

The  erils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  preaent 
condition  are  nnmenraa  and  affltettve.  JoHmoir. 

TO  AFFUCT,  DISTRXSS,  TBOITBUB. 

AFFLICT,  in  Latin  t^ietus^  participle 
of  qffUgOf  compounded  of  of  or  ad  and 
Jitffo^  in  Greek  dXt^,  to  press  hard,  sig- 
nifies to  bear  upon  any  one.  DISTBESS, 
tf.  Ad»enUy,  TBOUBLE  signifies  to 
cause  a  tumult,  from  the  Latin  turba^ 
Greek  rvpj^  or  ^opvfiocj  a  tumult. 

When  these  terms  relate  to  outward 
circumstances,  the  first  expresses  more 
than  the  second,  and  the  seco|id  more 
than  the  third.  People  arc  affUcted  with 
grievous  maladies.  The  mariner  is  dis- 
(retted  for  want  of  water  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide  ocean;  or  an  embarrassed 
tradesman  is  disireued  for  money  to 
maintain  his  credit  The  mechanic  is 
troubiUd  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or  the 
head  of  a  family  for  want  of  good  do- 
mestics. 

A  melancholy  tear  ajffUotti  my  eye, 

And  my  heart  labors  with  a  sodden  algh.  PnoB. 

I  often  did  begnile  her  of  her  teara 

When  I  did  spealc  of  some  dittreeefiii  stroiu 

That  my  yonth  suffered.  SoAxarsABlL 

The  boy  80  troubles  me 
*11b  past  enduring.  SHAXSPSAa^ 

When  they  respect  the  inward  feelings, 
(Met  conveys  the  idea  of  deep  sorrow ; 
&treM  that  of  sorrow  mixed  with  anxie- 
ty ;  trouble  that  of  pain  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree. The  death  of  a  parent  affliete; 
the  misfortunes  of  our  family  and  friends 
duirete;  crosses  in  trade  and  domestic 
inconveniences  trwdtle.  In  the  season  of 
eviction  prayer  affords  the  best  consola- 
tion and  sorest  support.  The  assistance 
and  sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve 
dietreu.  We  may  often  help  ourselves 
out  of  our  troMet^  and  remove  the  evil 
by  patience  and  perseverance.  AfflidwM 
may  be  turned  to  benefits  if  they  lead  a 
man  to  turn  inwardly  mto  himself,  and 
examine  the  state  of  his  heart  and  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  his  Maker.  The 
dietreteet  of  human  life  often  serve  only 
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to  enhance  the  value  of  oar  pleasuree 
when  we  regain  them.  Among  the  trmt- 
bfes  with  which  we  are  daily  assailed, 
many  of  them  are  too  trifling  for  us  to 
be  tnmbled  by  them. 

We  last  night  recelTed  •  piece  of  III  newt  ml 
our  club  which  vciy  sensibly  aJfUcUd  every  one 
of  US.  I  question  not  but  my  readers  themselves 
will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it  To  keep 
them  no  longer  In  sospense.  Sir  Boger  de  Oover- 
ley  is  dead.  Azu>isoh. 

WhUo  the  mhid  eontemplatM  dUtim^t  it  Is 
acted  upon  and  never  acts,  and  b^  indalgliig  in 
ttUs  contempUrtion  it  becomes  more  and  more 
unfit  for  action.  Csaxo. 

AFFLICTION,  GBIEF,  SOBBOW. 

AfFUCnON,  V.  To  tfflitt.  GRIEF, 
from  ffrieve^  in  German  ffrcbnaiy  Swedish 
fframga^  etc.  SORROW,  in  German  aovye, 
etc.,  signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing which  differs  either  in  the  degree  or 
the  cause,  or  in  both.  Affliction  is  much 
stronger  than  ffrief;  it  lies  deeper  in  the 
soul,  and  arises  from  a  more  powerful 
cause ;  the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear,  the 
continued  sickness  of  our  friends,  or  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause  t^ieHan : 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  the  failure  of 
our  favorite  schemes,  the  troubles  of  our 
country,  will  occasion  us  ff^f-  Sorrow 
is  less  than  grief;  it  arises  from  the  un- 
toward drcumstanoes  which  perpetually 
arise  in  life.  A  disappointment,  the  loss 
of  a  game,  our  own  mistake,  or  the  n^ll- 
gences  of  others,  cause  Borrow.  Affliction 
lies  too  deep  to  be  vehement ;  it  discov- 
ers itself  by  no  striking  marlcs  in  the  ex- 
terior ;  it  is  lasting,  and  does  not  cease 
when  the  external  causes  cease  to  act : 
arief  may  be  violent,  and  discover  itself 
oy  loud  and  indecorous  signs ;  it  is  tran- 
sitory, and  ceases  even  before  the  cause 
which  gave  birth  to  it :  sorrow  discovers 
itself  by  a  simple  expression ;  it  is  still 
more  transient  than  grief,  not  existing 
beyond  the  moment  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is 
afflicted  at  the  remembrance  of  his  sins ; 
he  is  grieved  at  the  consdousness  of  his 
fallibility  and  proneness  to  error ;  he  is 
iorfy  for  the  faults  which  he  has  com- 
mitted. Affliction  is  allayed :  grief  sub- 
sides :  sorrow  is  soothed. 

I  do  remember  now:  henceforth  1*11  bear 

Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 

Enough,  enough,  and  die.  Shakspbaki. 


The  milaaeholy  sQenoe  that  foUows  hereupon, 
and  continues  until  ho  has  recovered  himself 
enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  fHend,  raises  ii 
the  speetaion  a  griff  thaXia  inexpiessiUe. 


The  most  agreeable 
fiv  hor  with  whom  he 


recall  the  sorrow 
ei^oy  them. 

Addisom. 


TO  AFFOBD,  TIBLD,  PBODUCB. 

AFFORD  is  probably  changed  from 
offtrred,  and  comes  from  the  Latin  cffero^ 
compounded  of  a/"  or  ad  and  fero,  signi- 
fying to  bring  to  a  person.  TIELD,  in 
Saxon  gddan^  German  gdteny  to  pay,  re- 
store, or  give  the  value,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Heboew  t^  to  breed,  or 
bring  forth.  PRODUCE,  in  Latin  jaro- 
dueoy  compounded  of  jE>ro,  forth,  and  aueo, 
to  bring,  signifies  to  bring  out  or  into  ex- 
istence. 

With  afford  is  associated  the  idea  of 
communicating  a  part  or  property  of  some 
substance  to  a  person,  by  way  of  supply 
to  his  wants :  meat  affords  noarishment 
to  those  who  make  use  of  it;  the  sun 
affords  light  and  heat  to  all  living  creat- 
ures. 

The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation, 
without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his  fkunily,  will 
soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his  account  that  he  has 
sacrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  de- 
servedly unhappy,  all  the  opnortunitles  ct  afford- 
ing  any  ftaturo  assistance  where  it  ought  to  be. 


To  yield  is  the  natural  operation  of  any 
substance  to  give  up  or  impart  the  parts 
or  properties  hiherent  in  it ;  it  is  the  nat- 
nral  surrender  which  an  object  makes  of 
itself :  trees  yieid  fruit ;  the  seed  yields 
grain ;  some  sorts  of  grain  do  not  yield 
much  in  particular  sous,  and  in  an  ex- 
tended application  trees  may  be  said  to 
yield  a  shiide. 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  raee  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap  the 
field.  Pora. 

Produce  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thing 
causing  another  to  exist,  or  to  spring  out 
of  it ;  it  is  a  species  of  creation,  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  substance:  the  earth 
produces  a  variety  of  fruits ;  confined  air 
will  produce  an  explosion. 

Their  sharpen*d  ends  m  earth  their  footing  place. 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race.  _ 

Dbtdxv. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  sim- 
ilarly distinguished:  nothing  affords  so 
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great  a  aoope  for  ridicule  as  the  follies 
of  fsflhioii ;  nothing  yidda  so  much  satis- 
faction as  religioa;  nothing  produee$  so 
mach  miachief  as  the  Tice  of  dnmken- 


Thifl  is  the  ooooaolatkm  of  all  good  men  nnto 
wbom  bla  nUquity  «(^bnl€ A  cootlniiai  oonrfbrt 
and  flecmtty.  Baowv. 

The  ndnd  of.  man  desireth  evennora  to  know 
the  trutlu  aoconUng  to  the  most  InfiUlible  oer- 
tafatty  vhich  ttae  notore  of  things  can  yisld. 

HOOKXB. 

Tn  the  tiroes  xre  are  now  sanreyitig,  tho  Chris- 
tian reiiicion  showed  its  fall  fores  and  efficacy  on 
the  minds  of  men,  and  many  examples  demon- 
stntfod  what  great  and  ffcnercma  aools  It  was 
capable  of  producing,  Addibom. 

TO  AFFORD,  fiPARE. 

A¥¥OKD^v.To<^<nrd,yidcL  SPARE, 
in  German  qtaren^lAim,  ^reo,  Hebrew 
penk^  to  preserve,  signifies  here  to  lay 
apart  for  any  particular  use. 

The  idea  of  deducting  from  one*s  prop- 
erty with  convenienoe  is  common  to  these 
terms ;  but  afford  respects  solely  expenses 
which  are  no  more  than  commensurate 
with  our  income ;  spare  is  said  of  things 
in  general,  which  we  may  part  with  with- 
out anj  sensible  diminution  of  our  com- 
fort. There  are  few  so  destitute  that 
they  cannot  afford  something  for  the  re- 
lief of  others  who  are  more  destitute.  He 
who  has  two  things  of  a  kind  may  easily 
^Msreone. 

Accept  wbafte'er  iSneas  ean  afford^ 
Untooch'd  thy  anns,  nntaken  he  thy  sword. 

Dbtdbn. 

How  noany  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of 

life,  lei^  Sams  of  money  which  they  are  not  able 

to  spore  /  AnnuoK. 

AFFKOin*,  INSULT,  OUTRAGB. 

AFFRONT,  m  French  affronte,  from 
the  Ididn  ad  and  frcnt^  the  forehead,  sig- 
nifies flying  in  the  face  of  a  person.  IN- 
SULT, in  French  intuUe^  comes  from  the 
Latin  imuUo,  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The 
former  of  these  actions  marks  defiance, 
the  hitter  scorn  and  triumph.  OUT- 
RAGE is  compounded  of  otU  or  uUeTf 
and  roffe  or  violmee,  signifying  an  act  of 
extreme  violence. 

An  affront  is  a  mark  of  reproach 
shown  in  the  presence  of  others;  it 
piques  and  mortifies :  an  vmuU  is  an  at- 
tack made  with  insolence;    it  irritates 


and  provokes :  an  fmtragt  combines  all 
that  is  offensive ;  it  wounds  and  injures. 
An  hitentional  breach  of  politeness  is  an 
affront:  if  coupled  with  any  external  in- 
dication of  hostility,  it  is  an  inmli :  if  it 
break  forth  into  personal  violence,  it  is 
an  outrage.  Captious  people  construe 
eveiy  innocent  freedom  into  an  affront. 
When  people  are  in  a  state  of  animosity, 
they  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each 
other  insulU.  Intoxication  or  violent  pas- 
sion impels  men  to  the  commission  of  out- 
rages 

TlM  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Hanni- 
tial,  seemed  much  disturlwd,  and  could  not  foi1)car 
complaining  to  the  board  of  the  <^onta  lie  liad 
met  with  among  the  Koman  historians. 

Addison. 

It  may  ytiry  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
old  draw  upon  thomselves  tho  greatest  part  of 
those  inmtitB  wliicli  thoy  so  much  lament,  and 
that  age  is  rarely  despised  but  when  it  is  con- 
temptible. J0UH8ON. 

This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate  man's  life; 
he  contracts  debts  wlicn  he  is  ftirlons,  whieli  his 
virtue,  if  ho  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  dischAri;c 
at  the  return  of  reason.  Ue  spends  his  time  in 
outrage  and  reparation.  Jounson. 

AFRAID,  FBARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID. 

AFRAID  is  changed  from  aj^^<'^  sig- 
nifying in  a  state  of  fear.  FEARFUL, 
as  the  words  of  which  it  is  compounded 
imply,  signifies  full  of  fear.  TIMOROUS 
and  TIMID  come  from  the  Latin  UmiduSj 
fearful,  ^tmor,  fear,  and  timeOf  to  fear. 

The  first  of  these  epithets  denotes  a 
temporary  state,  the  three  last  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  Afraid  may  be  used  either  in 
a  physical  or  moral  application,  either  as 
it  relates  to  ourselves  only  or  to  others ; 
fearfid  and  timorone  are  applied  only 
physically  and  personally ;  ii$nid  is  most- 
ly used  in  a  moral  sense.  It  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  fearfxd  or  timorous  person 
to  be  afrctid  of  what  he  imagines  would 
hurt  himself ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
prospect  of  danger  to  exist  in  order  to 
awaken  fear  in  such  a  disposition :  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  timid  person  to 
be  afraid  Of  offending  or  meeting  with 
something  painful  from  others ;  a  person 
of  such  a  disposition  is  prevented  from 
following  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind. 
Between  fearful  and  iimarotut  there  ia 
little  distinction,  either  in  sense  or  appli- 
cation, except  that  we  say  fearftd  of  a 
thing,  not  timorous  of  a  thing. 
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To  be  always  afraid  of  losiiiir  lUb  Is,  Indeed, 
scarcely  to  eqjqf  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  care 
ofpresenratioD.  Johmbom. 

By  I  know  not  what  impatienoo  of  rallloiy ,  he 
is  wondorfUUy./KifyW  of  behig  thought  too  great 
a  believer.  Stbslb. 

Then  birds  in  airy  space  might  safely  move. 
And  UnCraus  haras  on  heaths  securely  rove. 

Drtdsm. 

He  who  brings  with  hfan  into  a  clamorous 
multitude  the  UmidUy  of  recluse  speculation, 
will  suffer  himself  to  bo  driven  by  a  burst  of 
laughter  firom  the  fintresses  of  demonstration. 

Jomvov. 

AFEEB,  BEHIND. 

AFTER  respects  order;  BEHIND  re- 
spects position.  One  runs  after  a  person, 
or  stands  behind  his  chair.  A/ter  is  used 
either  figuratively  or  literally ;  behind  is 
used  only  literally.  Men  hunt  after 
amusements ;  misfortunes  come  after  one 
another :  a  garden  lies  behind  a  house ; 
a  thing  is  concealed  behind  a  bush. 

Good  ({fier  ill,  and  after  pain  delight, 
Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night. 

DaTDSH. 

Ho  first,  and  dose  behind  him  followed  she. 
For  such  waa  Proserpine's  severe  decree. 

Drtben. 

TO  AGGRAVATE,  IRRITATE,  PROVOKE, 
EXASPERATE,  TANTAUZB. 

AGGRAVATE,  in  Latin  offgravatus^ 
participle  of  aggraioo^  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  off  or  ad  and  ffravo^  to 
make  heavy,  signifies  to  make  very  hea^. 
IRRITATE,  m  Latin  irritaiu$y  partidple 
of  irriiOj  which  is  a  frequentative  from 
ira,  signifies  to  excite  anger.  PRO- 
VOKE, in  French  provoquer,  Latin  pro- 
vocOy  compounded  of  jwv,  forth,  and  voco, 
to  call,  signifies  to  challenge  or  defy. 
EXASPERATE,  Latin  exagpmOWy  parti- 
ciple of  exasperoy  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  ex  and  aitper,  rough,  sig- 
nifying to  make  things  exceedingly  rough. 
TANTALIZE,  in  French  tantaliMr,  Greek 
TavraiKiZ^,  comes  from  Tantaltu^  a  king 
of  Phrygia,  vho,  having  offended  the  gods, 
was  destined,  by  way  of  punishment,  to 
stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water,  with  a  tree 
of  fair  fruit  hanging  over  his  head,  both 
of  which,  as  he  attempted  to  allay  his 
hunger  and  thirst,  fled  from  his  touch. 

All  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer 
to  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  in  fa^ 
miliar  discourse  that  also  bears  the  same 


signification,  but  otherwise  respects  the 
outward  drcumstancoe.  The  crime  of  rob- 
bery is  aggravated  by  any  drcumstaDoea 
of  cruelty;  whatever  comes  across  the 
feelings  irrikUes  ;  whatever  awakens  an- 
ger  provokee;  whatever  heightens  this 
anger  extraordinarily  exagperatta ;  what- 
ever raises  hopes  in  order  to  frustrate 
them  tanialvKe.  An  appearance  of  un- 
concern for  the  offence  and  its  conse- 
quences aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  of- 
fender ;  a  grating,  harsh  sound  irrttaies, 
if  k>ng  continued  and  often  repeated; 
angry  words  provoke^  particularly  when 
spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance :  when  to 
this  are  added  bitter  taunts  and  multi- 
plied provocations,  they  exa^jerate:  the 
weather,  by  its  frequent  changes,  ianta- 
ligee  those  who  depend  upon  it  for  amuse- 
ment.  Wicked  people  aggremale  their 
transgression  by  violence:  susceptible 
and  nervous  people  are  most  easily  trrt- 
tated;  proud  people  are  quickly  pro- 
voked; hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest 
exatperaied;  those  who  wish  for  much, 
and  wish  for  it  eagerly,  are  oftenest  tan- 
taHted. 

As  if  nature  had  not  sown  evils  cnoufffa  in  lii^ 
we  are  continnaUy  adding  grief  to  grio;  and  aff- 
QravoHnff  tlie  common  calamity  by  oar  cmei 
treatment  of  one  another.  Addboh . 

He  irritated  many  of  his  Mends  in  London 
so  much  by  his  letters,  that  they  withdrew  their 
contribntions.  Joonson's  Lira  or  Sataob. 

The  animadverslotts  of  critics  are  commonly 
each  as  may  easily  provoke  the  sedatest  writer 
to  some  quickness  m  resentment.         JoBveoii. 

Opposition  retards,  oensors  esoaaperates,  or 
neglect  depresses.  Johhsoh. 

Can  we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only 
fbr  a  contradiction  to  nature;  and  with  the  great- 
est and  most  irrational  tyranny  in  the  world  to 
tantalUet  Souxh. 

AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILAKT. 

AGGRESSOR,  from  the  Latin  aggres- 
9118,  participle  of  aggredior^  compounded 
of  <i^  or  od^  and  gredior,  to  step,  signifies 
one  Bteppmg  up  to,  falling  upon,  or  at- 
tacking. ASSAILANT  comes  from  os- 
Mt7,  in  French  ataaiUirj  compounded  of 
as  or  od^  and  the  Latin  talio,  to  leap  upon, 
signifies  one  leaping  upon  or  attacking 
any  one  vehemently. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  aggreeaion  is 
that  of  one  person  going  up  to  another 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  by  a  natural  ex- 
tension  of  the  sense  commencing  an  at* 
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tack:  the  ehaneteiutie  idea  of  amtUmff 
is  that  of  one  commiuing  an  act  of  vio- 
lence upon  another.  An  agffraaor  offers 
to  do  some  injury  dther  by  word  or  deed ; 
an  munUmt  actually  commits  some  rio- 
Icnce;  the  former  commences  a  dispute, 
tiie  latter  carries  it  on  with  a  yehement 
and  direct  attack.  An  aggreuor  is  blam- 
able  for  giving  rise  to  quarrels :  an  m- 
tttUant  is  culpable  for  the  mischief  he 
does.  Were  there  no  aggresaon,  there 
would  be  no  disputes ;  were  there  no  as- 
taUanU,  those  disputes  would  not  be  seri- 
ous. An  oagreaBor  may  be  an  ataailant^ 
or  an  avauarU  may  be  an  aggret^or^  but 
they  are  as  frequently  distinct. 

Where  one b  the  offffrestor^mA  in  pursaance 

oTbii  first  attack  kills  the  other, the  law  mp- 

posBi  the  action^  bowefver  sodden,  to  be  malicioua. 

JoBxaoii's  Lira  or  Savaob. 

What  ear  so  itortUed  and  barr'd 
Ai^it  the  tnneftal  fiwoe  of  vocal  charms, 
Baft  wonU  with  transport  to  snch  sweet  anaii- 

ani» 
Sorrender  tts  attention  ?  Uasov. 

AOTTAllON^  TREPIDATION^  THEMOR, 
EMOTION. 

AGITATION,  in  Latin  <^t(af io,  from 
agiiOy  a  f  requentatiye  of  ago,  to  act,  sig- 
lufics  the  state  of  being  agitated  or  put 
into  action,  TREPIDATION,  in  Latin 
trqiidaiiOf  from  irepido,  to  tremble,  com- 
poonded  of  tremo  and  pcdCy  to  tremble 
with  the  feety  signifies  the  condition  of 
trembling  in  all  one's  limbs  from  head 
to  foot  TREMOR,  from  the  Latin  tre- 
mor, signifies  originally  the  same  state 
of  trembling.  EMOTION,  in  Latin  emo- 
tio,  from  ematut^  participle  of  emoveo, 
compounded  of  e,  out  of,  and  moveo,  to 
move,  signifies  the  state  of  being  moved 
out  of  rest  or  pot  in  motion. 

Agiuaian  is  a  violent  action  backward 
and  forward  and  in  different  ways.  It 
loay  be  applied  either  to  ihe  body  or  the 
nimd;  the  body  may  be  <ij^itofet/ or  thrown 
into  violent  and  irregular  motion,  either 
by  external  action  upon  it,  or  by  the  op- 
erationa  of  grief,  terror,  or  any  other 
pas^n;  the  mind  is  agitated  when  the 
thoughts  or  the  feelings  are  put  into  any 
tiolent  or  irregular  motion.  HVtpidation, 
like  the  former,  is  an  irregular  motion  of 
the  body,  but  differs  both  in  the  manner 
and  cause  of  the  motion;  tr^jidaiion  \a 
tiie  hurried  tmnbling  motion  of  the  limbs 


in  performing  their  functions,  whence  we 
speak  of  doing  a  thing  with  trtpidaium, 
or  that  there  is  a  trqddation  in  a  person's 
manner:  in  all  cases  it  arises  trom  a 
sentiment  of  fear  or  alann. 

It  is  by  the  emharrsssment  from  the  clothes 
and  the  agitoHon  that  people  are  thrown  into, 
from  finding  themselves  in  a  sitoation  thej  had 
never  experienced  beflDn,tbat  so  many  lives  an 
lost  in  the  water.  Bamoiia. 

The  sea  is  very  high  in  the  canal  of  Malta,  and 
onr  Sicilian  servant  is  in  a  sad  trepidation,, 

Brtsovi. 

AgUaHon  and  trepidaition  may  be  both 
applied  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  aa  bidi- 
viduals  with  a  simikir  distinctioD. 

Amidst  the  agikMone  of  popolar  government, 
occasions  will  sometimes  be  afforded  for  eminent 
abilities  to  break  fortli  with  pecnliar  histre. 

BLAim. 

His  first  action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  where  the  success  of  that  great  day,  in 
made  every  man 


snch  trepidation  of  the  state,  i 
meritorious. 


WOTTOW, 


Tremor  is  a  trembling  motion  of  the 
body,  differing  from  the  two  former  ei- 
ther in  the  force  or  the  causes  of  the 
action :  it  is  not  violent  nor  confined  to 
any  particular  part,  like  trejAdatum^  and 
may,  like  agitaiicny  arise  cither  from 
physical  or  mental  causes.  There  may 
be  a  tremor  in  the  whole  body,  or  a  tre- 
mor in  the  voice,  and  the  like. 

He  iiBll  into  sudh  a  nnlveml  tremor  of  all  his 
Joints,  that  when  going  his  legs  trembled  under 
him.  HaavsT. 

Emotion,  refers  solely  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
compared  only  with  agiiatiofL  Emoiion 
is  the  movement  of  a  single  feeling,  vary* 
ing  with  the  object  that  awakens  it; 
there  may  be  emotiona  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  of  pain;  agitation  may  be  the  move- 
ment of  one  or  many  feelings,  but  those 
always  of  the  painful  kind.  Mnotions 
may  be  strong,  but  not  violent :  agitation 
will  always  be  more  or  less  violent 

Hie  seventh  book  affects  the  imagination  like 
the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the 
reader  without  producing  in  it  anything  like  tu- 
mult or  agitation,  Addison  oh  Milton. 

The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  first 
appoured  to  Satan  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  fsllcn  angel  gaze  upon  them 
with  all  those  emciiona  of  envy  in  which  ho  is 
repesented.  Addison  on  Milton.' 
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TO  AGSSS,  ACCBDB,  CONSENT,  COMPLY^ 
ACQUIESCE. 

AGREEf  in  French  agrkr^  from  grk^ 
pleasure,  Latin  ffroHoy  favor,  liking;  or 
from  the  Latin  gruo^  in  eon^ruo,  to  ac- 
cord, signifies  to  be  in  accordance  or 
agreeable  with  each  other.  AGGEDJB,  in 
lAtin  aeeedoj  ac  ov  ad  and  eedo^  to  go  or 
come,  signifies  to  come  toward  an^er. 
CONSENT,  from  eonwnHo^  or  eon,  cum^ 
with,  together,  and  acfi/io,  to  think  or  feel, 
signifies  to  think  or  feel  in  unison.  GOM- 
PLT,  in  French  eomfilaire^  Latin  complaoeo^ 
or  com  and  plaeeoy  to  be  pleased,  signifies 
to  be  good-humored  with.  ACQUIESCE, 
in  Latin  aequietoOf  or  oe^  od^  to  or  with, 
and  gyiaeoy  to  be  quiet,  signifies  to  rest 
contented  with. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  falling  in 
of  any  one  or  more  persons  in  any  mat- 
ter that  comes  before  their  notice.  Affree 
expresses  this  general  idea  without  any 
qualifications;  all  the  other  terms  ex- 
press different  modes  of  agrtekng.  All 
may  agrw  in  the  same  thing,  or  one  may 
c^w  to  that  which  is  proposed;  cxceA- 
inffj  eomptyifig^  and  acqtdeaeUiff,  are  the 
acts  of  persons  individually;  conteniwff 
is  properly  the  act  of  numbers,  but  it  is 
also  the  act  of  individuals;  one  aeceda 
to,  eompUea  with,  or  eufquietea  in  a  thing ; 
many  eonseni,  or  one  conaerUtf  to  a  thing. 
Agreeing  is  often  a  casual  act  not  brought 
about  by  the  parties  themselves;  the 
other  terms  denote  positive  acts,  varying 
in  the  motives  and  circumstances.  We 
€useede  by  becoming  a  party  to  a  thing: 
those  who  aacede  are  on  equal  terms ;  one 
objects  to  that  to  which  one  does  not  ac- 
cede ;  wo  content  to  a  thing  by  authoriz- 
ing it,  we  compiv  with  a  thing  by  allow- 
ing it ;  those  who  eonaent  or  comjUy  are 
not  on  equal  terms  with  those  in  whose 
favor  the  oonaeni  is  given  or  eomplianee 
made ;  consenting  is  an  act  of  authority, 
complying  an  act  of  good-nature  or  weak- 
ness ;  one  refuses  that  to  which  one  does 
not  eonaenlf  or  with  which  one  docs  not 
eompiy:  to  acquiesce  is  quietly  lo  admit ; 
it  is  a  passive  act,  dictated  by  prudence 
or  duty;  one  opposes  that  in' which  one 
does  not  CKouieaee. 

To  agree  is  to  be  of  the  same  mind  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  feeling ;  it  is  well  for 
those  who  act  together  to  be  able  to  agree. 


I  have  besa  InqniElng  whfa  ngnd  to  thalr 
winter  aoason  (in  Sldly),  and  find  all  agree  Vbai 
it  ia  much  prefbraUe  to  that  of  Naidea. 


The  term  agree  is,  however,  Q(»nraon]y 
used  in  regard' to  acting,  as  well  as  think- 
ing, in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life. 

We  agreed  to  adopt  the  tnfloit  aa  the  orpbia 
eon  of  A  distant  relation  of  our  own  name. 

To  aeeede  and  the  other  terms  are  with 
very  few  exceptions  employed  in  practical 
matters,  but  sometimes  otherwise :  to  ac- 
cede is  mostly  said  in  regard  to  that  which 
is  in  a  special  manner  proposed,  if  not 
recommended;  as  a  private  individual 
aeeedee  to  a  proposition;  a  plenipoten- 
tiary oMcdet  to  a  treaty. 

At  laat  pcrsnaaion,  menaoea,  and  the  tmpeiid- 
tng  jiTBiaiire  of  necessity,  oonqnered  her  Tlrtae, 
and  she  acceded  to  tho  Ihwd.       Cc 


To  content,  as  far  as  it  is  a  nniversal 
act,  is  applied  to  moral  objects ;  as  cus- 
toms are  introduced  by  the  content  of  the 
community;  but  as  the  act  of  one  or 
more  individuals,  it  is  applied  to  such 
practical  matters  as  interest  the  parties 
for  themselves  or  others ;  the  parliament 
contentt  to  the  measures  of  the  ministry; 
a  parent  contents  to  the  marriage  of  a 
child. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  contentt. 

SHAKSPKAfiS. 

Equals  content  to  that  in  which  they 
have  a  common  interest. 

Ijmg  they  debate,  at  lenfith  by  Joint  content. 
Decree  to  sound  tne  brotlier  king's  intent. 

Lewb. 

Complying  is  used  in  the  sense  of  yield'> 
ing  to  the  request,  demands,  or  wishes  of 
another  for  the  sake  of  conformity. 


Inclination  will  at  len^rth 
althonf^h  we  can  noTor  force 
with  inclination. 


OTor  to  reason^ 
to  ocfmptp 
Adddor. 


Sometimes  in  the  general  sense  of  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  community. 

There  are  seldom  any  pnblio  dlTerstons  here 
(in  SlcUy),  the  attending  which,  and  eompivinff 
with  their  bad  hoara,  does  often  more  than  ooan« 
teract  all  tlie  benefit  derived  from  the  climate. 

BaVDORB. 

To  acquiesce  is  applied  in  the  sense  of 
yielding  or  agreeing  to  that  which  is  do> 
ctded  upon  by  others. 
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The  Swtai,fe«riiiK  the  conaeqimioes  of  flirther 
xcaistnee,  ralncbuitlj  aoqitUauA  in  tbe  pn>- 
ponl.  Qdtbus. 

In  this  sense  wc  cycquiaa  in  the  dis- 
peosations  of  Providenoe. 

We  eoncehre  onnelTes  obliged  to  sntunft  anto 
•ad  oegviedGe  in  all  tbe  diapenaations  of  ]*rovi- 
denee,  m  most  wis^  and  moat  righteous. 

Bahbow. 

TO  AOBEE,  ACCORD,  SUIT, 

AGBEE  (v.  Agre^  Accede)  is  here  used 
in  application  to  things  onlj.  ACCORD, 
in  French  accord^  from  tbe  I^^  chorda, 
the  string  of  a  harp,  signifies  the  same  as 
to  be  in  tune  or  join  in  tune.  SUIT,  from 
the  Latin  9eeutus,  participle  of  M^tior,  to 
follow,  signifies  to  be  in  a  line,  in  the  or- 
der a  thing  ought  to  be. 

An  agreanaU  between  two  things  ro- 
qoireB  an  entire  sameness ;  an  OMordance 
supposes  a  considerable  resemblance ;  a 
tmUablenets  implies  an  aptitude  to  coa- 
lesce. Opinions  a(prej  feelings  aceord^ 
and  tempers  mit.  Two  statements  agree 
which  are  in  all  respects  alike:  that  ae- 
eoTd»  with  our  feelings  which  produces 
pleasorable  sensations;  that  suita  our 
taste  which  we  wish  to  adopt,  or,  in 
adopting,  gives  us  pleasure.  Where  there 
Is  no  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  any 
two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be 
greatly  questioned:  if  a  representation 
of  anything  aasordi  with  what  has  been 
stated  from  other  quarters,  it  serves  to 
corroborate  it:  it  is  advisable  that  the 
ages  and  stations  as  well  as  tempers  of 
the  parties  should  bo  suitahUy  who  look 
forward  for  happiness  in  a  matrimonial 
connection. 

Tbe  laurel  and  tbe  myrtle  aweets  Offree. 

Dbtdbh. 

Ifetre  alda,  and  ia  adapted  to  the  memory*  It 

aeeorda  to  mnale,  and  la  the  vehicle  of  euthoal- 

MMMD.  CUMBIBLAia). 

All  the  works  of  yonr  doctors  in  religion  and 
politics  have  been  pnt  into  their  hands,  and  von 
expeet  that  they  will  apply  to  their  own  case  Just 
as  much  of  your  doctrines  and  examples  as  wit 
your  pleasnre.  Bubks. 

TO  AOREB,  COmCIDK,  COXCUK. 

AGREE  («.  Agree^  Accede)  is  here  taken 
in  its  appUoation  to  both  persons  and 
things.  It  is  as  before  the  general  term. 
COINCIDE,  from  the  Latin  am,  together, 
and  incidoy  to  fall,  implying  a  meeting  in 


a  certahi  pohit,  and  CONCUR,  from  coh^ 
together,  and  eurro,  to  run,  implying  a 
running  in  the  same  course,  an  acting  to- 
gether on  the  same  principles,  are  modes 
of  agreeing. 

In  respect  to  persons,  they  agree  either 
in  their  general  or  particular  opinions; 
they  eomcide  and  concur  only  in  particu- 
lar opinions.  A  person  coineides  in  opin- 
ion witii  another  in  regard  to  speculative 
matters,  but  concurs  with  another  in  re- 
gard to  practical  matters ;  to  coincide  ia 
only  to  meet  at  the  same  point,  bat  to 
concur  is  to  go  together  in  the  same  road 
or  in  the  same  course  of  conduct 

Sinee  all  a^M,  who  both  with  Judgment  read,  " 
'TIS  the  same  son,  and  does  himself  siiceeed. 

Tatb. 
There  is  not  peibaps  any  conple  whooe  dispo- 
sitions and  reUsh  of  life  are  so  perfectly  similar 
as  that  their  wills  constantly  eolneide. 

HAWKESWOaTB. 

The  plan  being  thns  conoertod,  and  my  cous- 
in's oonourrenoe  obtained,  it  was  immediately 
put  in  execution.  UAWKXswoaTH. 

In  respect  to  things,  they  agree  in  one, 
many,  or  every  point,  as  the  accounts  of 
different  persons,  times,  modes,  and  cir- 
cumstances agree:  things  eoindde  or  meet 
at  one  point,  as  where  two  circumstances 
fall  out  at  the  same  time ;  this  is  a  coin- 
cidence: things  concur  if  they  have  the 
same  tendency  or  lead  to  the  same  point ; 
several  circumstances  must  sometimes 
concur  to  bring  about'  any  particular 
event.  The  coincidence  is  mosUy  acci- 
dental, the  concurrence  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  things. 

How  does  the  slender  stalk  of  ihe  rose  agree 
with  the  bulky  head  under  which  it  bends  ?  But 
the  rose  is  a  beantiflxl  flower ;  and  can  we  under- 
take to  say  that  it  does  not  owe  a  great  deal  of 
its  beauty  even  to  thet  disproportion  ?     Bukkb. 

A  ooimMdenee  of  sentiment  may  easily  happen 
without  any  communication,  sinoo  there  are  nutnv 
occasions  on  which  all  reasonable  men  will  think 
alike.  JoDNsoK. 

Eminonoo  of  station,  greatness  of  eXf&ct,  and  all 
the  ftvors  of  fortune,  must  eoneur  to  place  ex- 
cellonce  in  public  view.  Joi 


AGREEABLE,  PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 

Thi  two  first  of  these  epithets  ap- 
proach so  near  in  sense  and  application, 
that  they  can  with  propriety  be  used  in- 
differently, the  one  for  the  other ;  yet 
there  is  an  occasional  difference  which 
may  be  clearly  defined.    The  AGREE- 
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ABLS  IB  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits 
the  character,  temper,  and  feelings  of  a 
person;  the  PLEASANT  that  which 
pleases ;  the  PLEASINO  that  which  is 
adapted  to  please.  AgreeabU  expresses 
a  feeling  less  YiTid  than /^oMfU:  people 
of  the  soberest  and  gravest  character 
may  talk  of  passing  offreeabU  hours,  or 
enjoying  agreeable  society,  if  those  hours 
were  passed  agreeaMy  to  their  turn  of 
mind,  or  that  society  suited  their  taste; 
but  tiie  young  and  the  gay  will  prefer 
pUatant  society,  where  vivacity  and  mirth 
prevail,  suitable  to  the  tone  of  their  spir- 
its. A  man  is  agreeable  who  by  a  soft 
and  easy  address  contributes  to  the 
amusement  of  others ;  a  man  is  j^eaearU 
who  to  this  softness  adds  affability  and 
communicativeness.  Pleanng  marks  a 
sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinctive  than 
either.  A  pleasing  voice  has  something 
in  it  which  we  like;  an  agreeable  voice 
strikes  with  positive  pleasure  upon  the 
ear.  A  pleasing  countenance  denotes 
tranquillity  and  contentment ;  it  satisfies 
us  when  we  view  it :  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance bespeaks  happiness;  it  gratifies 
the  beholder,  and  invites  him  to  look 
upon  it. 

To  divert  me,  I  took  up  a  vohinie  of  Shakspeare, 
where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  oyo  upon  a  part  in 
the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  which  filtod 
my  mind  with  an  agreeable  horror.       Stbklb. 

Pleasant  the  mn 
When  first  on  this  delightftil  land  he  tpreads 
Uia  orient  beams.  Miltost. 

Kbr  this  alone  V  indulge  a  vain  delight. 
And  make  a  pleasing  prospect  fbr  the  sight. 

DnTDIN. 

AflREBMENT,  COMTRACT,  COVENANT^ 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

AGREEMENT  signifies  what  is  agreed 
to  {v.  To  agree),  CONTRACT,  in  French 
contraly  from  the  Latin  contractus^  parti- 
ciple of  oontrahOf  to  bring  close  together 
'  or  bind,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted 
or  bound.  COVENANT,  in  French  eon- 
venanty  Latin  ootiveniuSy  participle  of  eon- 
venioy  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  signi- 
fies the  pomt  at  which  several  meet,  that 
is,  the  thing  agreed  upon  by  many.  COM- 
PACT, in  Latin  eompactus^  participle  of 
compingoj  to  bind  close,  signifies  the  thing 
to  which  people  bind  themselves  dose. 
BARGAIN,  from  tho  Welsh  bargan,  to 


contract  or  deal  for,  signifies  the  act  of 
dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agreement  is  general,  and  applies 
to  transactions  of  every  description,  but 
particularly  such  as  are  made  between 
single  indiividuals,  in  cases  where  the 
other  terms  are  not  so  applicable ;  a  om- 
trtu!l  is  a  binding  agreemetd  between  in- 
dividuals; a  simple  agreement  may  be 
verbal,  but  a  oofUract  must  be  written 
and  legally  executed:  covenant^  in  the 
technioftl  sense,  is  an  agreement  by  deed, 
but  in  the  general  sense  a  solemn  agree- 
ment ;  a  compact  is  an  agreement  among 
numbers ;  a  covenant  may  be  a  national 
and  public  transaction;  a  compact  re- 
spects individuals  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity, or  communities  with  each  other 
who  are  compacted  together:  a  bargahiy 
in  its  proper  sense,  is  an  agreement  solely 
in  matters  of  trade,  but  applies  figura- 
tively in  the  same  sense  to  oUier  objects. 
The  simple  consent  of  parties  constitutes 
an  agreement;  certaui  solemnities  are 
necessary  to  make  a  contract  or  covenant 
valid ;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual  obligation 
in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  com- 
pact; an  assent  to  stipulated  terms  of 
sale  may  form  a  bargain. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at 
a  certain  time ;  two  tradesmen  enter  into 
a  conireut  to  carry  on  a  joint  trade ;  and 
if  it  be  under  hand  and  seal,  the  stipu- 
lations therein  contained  are  technically 
called  covenants:  in  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons, every  individual  is  bound  to  se- 
crecy by  a  solemn  compact:  the  trading 
part  of  the  community  are  continually 
strikmg  bargains. 

Frog  had  given  his  word  that  he  wonld  meet 
the  above-mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation, 
to  talk  of  this  agreement. 

Abbuthnoi's  Histobt  op  Jobk  Buxx. 

It  is  Impossible  to  see  tho  long  sooUa  in  which 
every  eontraet  is  included,  with  all  their  ap- 
pendages of  seals  and  attestationa,  without  won- 
dering at  the  depravity  of  thoee  beings  who  must 
be  restrained  from  violation  of  promise  by  such 
fiumal  and  public  evidences.  Jooksoh. 

Tliese  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Qt  covenants  broke ;  throe  polls  of  thunder  Join. 

DSTDBK. 

In  the  beginnings  and  first  establishment  of 
speech,  there  was  an  implicit  eompaet  among 
men,  founded  upon  common  nse  and  consent,  that 
such  and  such  words  w  voices,  actions  or  gest- 
ures, should  be  means  or  signs  whereby  tiiey 
wonld  express  or  convey  their  thoughts  one  to 
another.  Soom. 
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Wi8  MO  nsn  firwiumtljr  dnttsoofl  snd  dmp 
enough  in  mAkinir  a  bargain^  vho,  if  yon  reuon 
wKh  them  shout  matters  of  religion,  appear  per- 
fectiyatapid.  Locks. 

AIM,  OBJECT,  END,  VIEW. 

AIM  is  mostly  derived  from  tbo  old 
French  etmcr  or  aesmer^  Latin  eattimo^ 
Irish  and  Gaelic  omot,  hitting  or  mark- 
iag,  flignifying  the  thing  looked  at  with 
the  eye  or  the  mind,  consequently  the 
partical&r  point  to  which  one^s  efforts  are 
directed,  which  is  had  always  in  Tiew,  and 
to  the  attainment  of  which  everything  is 
roado  to  bend.  OBJECT,  from  the  Latin 
thjeeht^  participle  of  6b  and  jono,  to  lie 
in  the  way,  is  more  vague ;  it  signifies 
the  thing  that  lies  before  ns ;  we  pursue 
it  by  taking  the  necessary  means  to  ob- 
tain it ;  it  becomes  the  fruit  of  our  labor. 
END,  in  the  improper  sense  of  end^  is 
still  more  general,  signifying  the  thing 
that  ends  one's  wishes  and  endeavors ;  it 
is  the  result  not  only  of  action,  but  of 
combined  action ;  it  is  the  consummation 
of  a  scheme ;  we  must  take  the  proper 
measures  to  arrive  at  it 

The  mm  is  that  which  the  person  has 
in  his  own  mind:  it  depends  upon  the 
eharacter  of  the  individual  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  attainable  or  otherwise;  the 
object  lies  in  the  thing ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice,  it  depends  upon  accident  as  well 
as  design,  whether  it  be  worthy  or  un- 
worthy ;  the  end  is  that  which  follows  or 
terminates  any  course  or  proceeding ;  it 
depends  upon  the  means  taken,  whether 
the  end  is  arrived  at  or  not.  It  is  the 
ami  of  the  Christian  to  live  peaceably ;  it 
is  a  mark  of  dulness  or  folly  to  act  with- 
out an  objed;  it  is  sophistry  to  suppose 
that  the  end  will  justify  the  means. 

Coiming  has  only  inrlvate,  selflsh  aim$^  and 
Micka  at  nothing  whkh  may  make  them  nicoeed. 

AODUON. 

We  should  snfficiently  weigh  the  objeeU  of 
ear  hope,  whether  they  be  such  m  we  may  rea- 
toeably  expeet  from  tiiom  what  we  propose  in 
their  fruition.  Aodisor. 

Liberty  and  tmth  are  not  hi  themselves  desfar- 
able,  but  only  as  they  relate  to  a  fltrther  end, 

BSRXXLST. 

Aim  and  VIEW,  from  video,  to  see  or 
look  at,  are  both  acts  of  the  mind,  but 
the  aim  is  that  which  the  mind  particu- 
larly sets  before  itself  as  a  thing  to  be 
obtained ;  the  view  is,  generally  speaking, 


whatever  the  lAind  sets  before  itself, 
whether  by  way  of  opinion  or  motive; 
a  person's  vietee  may  be  interested  or  dis- 
interested, correct  or  false.  The  aim,  is 
practical  in  its  operations ;  the  view  is  a 
matter  rather  of  contemplation  than  of 
practice. 

Oar  aim  is  happiness ;  *tis  yoors,  *tis  mtaie. 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if  *twas  e*er  attataed. 


Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  Joy  or  earse, 

Bnt  ftiture  vtfetos  of  better  or  of  worn.      Fe». 

TO  AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 

AIM,  signifying  to  take  aim  {v.  Aim\ 
is  to  direct  one's  aim  toward  a  point. 
POINT,  from  the  noun  point,  signifies  to 
direct  the  point  to  anything.  LEVEL, 
from  the  adjective  level,  sigtiifics  to  put 
one  thing  on  a  level  or  in  a  line  with  an- 
other. 

Aim  expresses  more  than  the  other 
two  words,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  di- 
rcction  toward  some  minute  point  in  an 
object,  and  the  others  imply  direction  to- 
ward the  whole  objects  themselves.  We 
aim  at  a  bird ;  we  point  a  cannon  against 
a  wall;  we  levd  a  cannon  at  a  wall. 
Pointing  is  of  course  used  with  most  pro- 
priety in  reference  to  instruments  that 
have  points ;  it  is  likewise  a  less  deciflive 
action  than  either  aiming  or  levelling. 
A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be  painted  at  a 
person,  merely  out  of  derision ;  but  a 
blow  is  levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express 
intent  of  committing  an  act  of  violence. 

Their  heads  tram  aiming  blows  they  bear  afiir, 
With  clashbig  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 

DSTDKir. 

If  they  persist  in  poinUng  their  batteries  to 
(at)  partlealar  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the 
mailing  reprisals.  Addison. 

Ho  calls  on  Bacchns,  and  proponnds  the  price : 
The  groom  his  fellow-groom  at  bntts  defies, 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  UveU  with  his  eyes. 

The  same  analogy  is  kept  up  in  their 
figurative  application.  The  shafts  of 
ridicule  are  but  too  often  aimed  with  lit- 
tle effect  a^nst  the  follies  of  fashion : 
remarks  which  seem  merely  to  point  at 
others,  without  bemg  expressly  addressed 
to  them,  have  always  a  bad  tendency ;  it 
has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  infidels  to 
levd  their  battery  of  sneers,  declamation, 
and  sophistry  against  the  Christian  relig- 
ion only  to  strengthen  the  conviction  of 
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its  sublime  tratlis  in  tlie  minds  of  man- 
kind at  large. 

Another  kfnd  there  is,  which  althoogh  we  de- 
sire for  itself,  as  healtli  and  virtiie  and  knowl- 
edge, nevertheless  they  are  not  the  last  mark 
whereat  we  aim,  but  have  their  Airther  end 
wherennto  they  are  referred.  Hookxb. 

The  story  slyly  pointg  at  yon.       OraaBBLAKs. 

Whieh  earnest  wish  he  (St  Gregory  Kasian- 
sen)  snrelv  did  not  mean  to  Zees!  against  the  or- 
dinanee  of  God,hnt  against  that  which  lately  be- 
gan to  be  Intruded  by  men.  BAiaow. 

TO  AIM,  ASPIRE. 

AIM  (v.  Aim)  includes  efforts  as  well 
as  views,  in  obtaining  an  object  AS- 
PIRE, from  09  or  oflf,  to  or  after,  and 
spiro,  to  breathe,  comprehends  views, 
wishes,  and  hopes  to  obtain  an  object 

We  aim  at  a  certain  proposed  point  by 
endeavoring  to  gain  it ;  we  tupire  after 
that  which  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to, 
and  flatter  ourselves  with  gaining.  Many 
men  aim  at  riches  and  honor :  it  is  the 
lot  of  but  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne.  We 
aim  at  what  is  attainable  by  ordinary  ef- 
forts ;  we  a^re  after  what  is  great  and 
unusual,  and  often  improper. 

Whether  seal  or  moderation  be  the  point  we 
aim  at,  let  ns  keep  fire  oat  of  the  one,  and  frost 
out  of  the  other.  Addisoic . 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.  Pons. 

AIB,  MANNBIL 

AIR,  in  Latin  aer,  Greek  oiyp,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  aoTy  because  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  light ;  hence  in  the  figurative 
sense,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  it  de- 
notes an  appearance.  MANNER,  in 
French  mani^re^  comes  probably  from 
mmer,  to  lead  or  direct,  signifying  the  di- 
rection of  one's  movements. 

Air  lies  in  the  whole  person ;  manner 
is  confined  to  the  action  or  the  move- 
ment of  a  single  limb.  A  man  has  the 
air  of  a  common  person ;  it  discovers  it- 
self in  all  his  manners.  An  air  strikes 
at  the  first  gUncc,  whether  the  person  be 
in  motion  or  at  rest;  the  manner  can 
only  be  seen  when  the  person  is  in  action : 
it  develops  itself  on  closer  observation. 
Some  people  have  an  air  about  them 
which  displeases ;  but  their  manners  af- 
terward win  upon  those  who  have  a  far- 
ther intercourse  with  them.  An  air  is 
indicative  of  a  state  of  mind ;  it  may  re- 
sult either  from  a  natural  or  habitual 


mode  of  thinking :  a  mamter  is  indicalivo 
of  the  education;  it  is  produced  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  An  air  is  nobie 
or  simple,  it  marks  an  elevation  or  sim- 
plicity of  character:  a  manner  is  rude, 
rustic,  or  awkward,  for  want  of  culture, 
good  society,  and  good  example.  We 
assume  an  air,  and  affect  a  manner. 

The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romp- 
ing girL  Snsu. 

The  boy  is  well  CMhioned,  and  wUl  eaaOy  ftU 
Into  a  graceftil  manner.  Stkbul 

Alfi,  MISN,  LOOK. 

AIR,  V.  Air.  MIEN,  in  German  ntioie, 
comes,  as  Adelung  supposes,  from  miUun^ 
to  move  or  draw,  be(s&use  the  lines  of 
the  face  which  constitute  the  mien  in 
the  German  sense  are  drawn  together. 
LOOK  signifies  properly  a  mode  of  look- 
ing or  appearing. 

The  exterior  of  a  perscm  is  compre- 
hended in  the  sense  of  all  these  words. 
Air  depends  not  only  cm  the  countenance, 
but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  action: 
mien  respects  the  whole  outward  appear- 
ance, not  excepting  the  dress :  look  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  face  and  Its 
changes.  Air  marks  any  settled  state 
of  the  mind :  mien  denotes  any  state  of 
the  outward  drcumstancos :  look  any  in- 
dividual movement  of  the  mind.  We 
may  judge  by  a  person's  atr,  that  he  has 
a  confident  and  fearless  mind ;  we  may 
judge  by  his  sorrowful  mien^  that  he  has 
substantial  cause  for  sorrow;  and  by 
sorrowful  looksy  that  he  has  some  parUal 
or  temporary  cause  for  sorrow.  We  talk 
of  doing  anything  with  a  particular  air; 
of  having  a  mien  ;  of  giving  a  look.  An 
innocent  man  will  answer  his  accusers 
with  an  atr  of  composure;  a  person's 
whole  mien  sometimes  bespeaks  his 
wretched  condition ;  a  look  is  sometimes 
given  to  one  who  acts  in  concert  by  way 
of  intimation. 

The  troth  of  it  Is,  the  air  is  generally  nothing 
else  bnt  tho  inward  disposition  of  the  mind  made 

Addison. 


How  sleek  their  looks^  how  goodly  is  theh*  mien^ 
When  big  they  stmt  behind  a  doable  chin  I 

Dbtdsv. 
WhAt  Chief  is  this  that  visits  ns  firom  fiu-, 
Whose  gallant  mien  beepeaks  hfan  train'd  to 


How  in  tho  looks  does  consdoos  guilt  appear  I 

Addisoii. 
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AT. ARM,  TERROR,  FRIGHT,  00N8TXBNA- 
TION. 

ALARM  IB  generally  derived  from  the 
French  aicarmer^  compounded  of  al  or  ad 
and  omws,  arms,  signifying  a  cry  to  arms, 
a  signal  of  danger,  a  call  to  defence ;  but 
H  may  with  greater  reason  be  deri7ed 
from  the  German  larmen^  to  sound  or  to 
give  a  eonnd  by  way  of  signal  TER- 
BOR,  in  Latin  terror^  comes  from  tcrreOj 
to  produce  fear.  FRIGHT,  from  the 
German  fureht,  fear,  signifies  a  state  of 
fear.  CONSTERNATION,  in  Latin  am. 
stematuB,  from  contiemo^  to  lay  low  or 
prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion 
of  terror  and  amazement  which  con- 
foondfl. 

Alarm  springs  from  any  sudden  signal 
that  announces  the  approach  of  danger. 
Terror  springs  from  any  event  or  phe- 
nomenon that  may  serve  as  a  prognostic 
of  some  catastrophe.  It  supposes  a  less 
distinct  view  of  danger  than  alamij  and 
afiForda  room  to  the  imagination,  wiiieh 
commonly  magnifies  objects.  Alarm 
therefore  makes  us  mn  to  our  defence, 
and  terror  disarms  us.  Friffhi  is  a  less 
vivid  emotion  than  either,  as  it  arises 
from  the  simple  appearance  of  danger. 
It  is  more  penonal  than  either  alarm  or 
ierrar;  for  we  may  be  alarmed  or  trrri- 
fed  for  others,  but  we  are  mostly  fright- 
ened  for  ourselves.  Consternation  is 
stronger  than  either  terror  or  affright; 
it  springs  from  the  view  of  some  very 
serious  evil,  and  commonly  affects  many. 
Alarm  afifects  the  feelings,  terror  the  un- 
derstanding, and  fright  the  senses ;  eon- 
tiemation  seizes  the  whole  mind,  and  be- 
numbs the  faculties.  Cries  alarm  ;  hor- 
rid spectacles  terrify;  a  tumult  frightens; 
a  sudden  calamity  fills  with  coiut^matum. 
One  is  filled  with  alarm^  seized  with  ter- 
roTy  overwhelmed  with  fright  or  eontier- 
nation.  We  are  alarmed  for  what  we 
apprehend ;  we  are  terrified  by  what  we 
imagine ;  we  are  frightened  by  what  we 
see;  eonriemation  may  be  produced  by 
what  we  learii. 

None  so  renoimM 
Wtth  breathing  hnus  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 

Drtdbh. 
I  whJ  once  !n  a  mixed  anembly,  that  was  full 
or  nofM  and  rntrth,  wlien  on  a  sodden  an  old 
voman  nnlnclcily  observed  there  were  thirteen 
of  OS  In'  eompany.  Tlie  remark  struck  a  panic 
tarror  into  screnU  of  ns.  Addison. 


I  have  known  a  soldier  that  lias  entered  a 
lireaeh,  affrighted  at  his  own  sliadow, 

Adduoh. 

Tlie  son  of  Pellas  eeased;  the  chlefli  around. 
In  silence  wrapped,  in  oimetemation  drownU 

Pora. 

ALKBTNK88,  ALACRnT. 

ALERTNESS,  from  ales,  a  wing,  desig- 
nates corporeal  activity  or  readiness  for 
action.  ALACRITY,  from  aeer^  sharp, 
brisk,  designates  mental  activity.  We 
proceed  with  alertness  when  the' body  is 
in  its  full  vigor ;  we  proceed  with  alaeritg 
when  the  mind  is  in  full  pursuit  of  an 
object 

The  wings  that  waft  ova  riches  out  of  sight 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows ;  and  the  alert 
And  nhnble  motion  of  those  restless  Joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fiins  them  oil  awaj. 

COWPSK. 

In  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  obscn'c  with  what 
sprightliness  and  alacrity  the  sonl  exerts  hcr> 
self.  Adouon, 

ALL,  wnOLE. 

ALL  and  WHOLE  arc  derived  from 
tlie  same  source,  that  is,  m  German  all 
and  heil,  whole  or  sound,  Dntoh  ai/,  hd^ 
or  heelj  Saxon  a/,  iro/,  Danish  a/,  aid,  Grceli 
oXoCf  Hebrew  cltol  or  hoi. 

All  respects  a  number  of  individuals ; 
whole  respects  a  single  lx)dy  with  its  com- 
ponents :  wc  have  not  all,  if  wc  have  uot 
the  whole  number ;  we  have  not  the  teholCf 
if  we  have  not  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  is  not  within  the  lunits  of 
I  human  capacity  to  take  more  than  a  par- 
tial survey  of  all  the  interesting  objects 
which  the  whole  globe  contains.  When 
applied  to  spiritual  objects  in  a  general 
sense,  all  is  preferred  to  wliole;  but  when 
the  object  is  specific,  whole  is  preferable : 
thus  we  say y all  hope  was  lost;  but, our 
whole  hope  rested  in  this. 

It  will  be  asked  how  the  drama  moves  if  it  is 
not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit 
doe  to  a  drama.  Jobmsok. 

The  whole  history  of  this  celebrated  republic 
(Athens)  Ik  but  one  tisane  of  rashness,  folly,  in> 
gratitude,  injnstlcc,  tumnit,  violence,  and  tjTan- 
ny.  BcaxB. 

ALL,  EVERY,  EACH. 

ALL  is  collective;  EVERY  single  or 
individual ;  EACH  distributive.  All  and 
everg  are  universal  in  their  signification ; 
each  is  restrictive :  the  former  are  used 
in  speaking  of  great  numbers ;  the  latter 
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is  applicable  to  small  nambers.  AU  men 
are  not  bom  with  the  same  talent,  either 
in  degree  or  kind ;  bat  every  man  has  a 
talent  peculiar  to  himself :  a  parent  di- 
vides his  property  among  his  children, 
and  gives  to  each  his  due  share. 

Tho  young  feUowt  were  all  in  tbeir  Sanday 
clothes,  and  made  a  good  appearance. 

BaTDon. 

Jffvery  manls  perftMrmanccs,  to  be  rightly  estl^ 
mated,  mntt  be  compared  to  tho  state  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Joomoir. 

Taken  singly  and  individaally,  it  might  be  dif. 
flcolt  to  conceive  how  mcA  event  wrought  for 
good.  They  mnst  bo  Tie  wed  in  their  conac- 
quencea  and  effects.  Blaw. 

TO  ALLAY,  SOOTHE,  APPEASE,  HITI- 
GATE,  ASSQAGB. 

To  ALLAY  is  compounded  of  al  or  ad, 
and  lay,  to  lay  to  or  by,  signifying  to  lay 
a  th'mg  to  rest,  to  abate  it.  SOOTHE 
probably  comes  from  sieeety  which  is  in 
Swedish  sot,  Low  German,  etc.,  soY,  and  is 
doubtless  connected  with  the  Hebrew  sot, 
to  allure,  invite,  compose.  APPEASE, 
in  French  appaiser,  is  compounded  of  ap 
or  ad  and  paix,  peace,  signifying  to  quiet. 
MITIGATE,  from  miiiSy  meek,  gentle,  sig- 
nifies  to  make  gentle  or  easy  to  be  borne. 
ASSUAGE  is  compounded  oia»OTad  and 
tuage,  from  the  Latin  man,  perfect  of  tua- 
deOy  to  persuade,  and  suavuij  sweet,  signi- 
fying to  treat  with  gentleness,  or  to  ren- 
der easy. 

All  these  terms  indicate  a  lessening  of 
something  painful.  In  a  physical  sense 
an  irritating  pain  is  allayed;  a  wounded 
part  is  aooHhed  by  affording  ease  and  com- 
fort Extreme  heat  or  thirst  is  allayed; 
extreme  hunger  is  appealed;  a  punish- 
ment or  sentence  is  mUigaUd, 

Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they 
eat  for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to 
alkty,  but  to  excite  It.  Addisom. 

To  $oofhe  the  pangs 
Of  dying  worth,  and  lh>m  the  patriots  breast 
(liackward  to  mingle  in  detested  war, 
But  foremost  when  engaged)  to  turn  the  death, 
An«l  numberless  such  offices  of  lore 
Daily  and  nightly,  zealous  to  perform. 

Tdoxboh. 
The  rest 
Thoy  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast. 
Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  they  ap- 
pease. Drtmh. 
^  ,                                     I  undertook 
Before  thee  and  not  repenting,  fhis  obtain 
or  right,  that  1  may  mitigatt  their  doom. 

Milton. 


Li  a  moral  sense  one  aUay*  what  la 
fervid  and  vehement ;  one  toUhet  what  is 
distressed  or  irritated ;  one  appeaaes  what 
is  tumultuous  and  boisterous ;  one  miti- 
gates  the  pains  of  others,  or  what  is  rig- 
orous and  severe ;  one  aatuages  grief  or 
afflictions.  Nothing  is  so  caJcuUtted  to 
allay  the  fervor  of  a  distempered  imagina- 
tion as  prayer  and  religious  meditation : 
relidon  has  everything  in  it  which  can 
90(Ae  a  wounded  conscience  by  present- 
ing it  with  the  hope  of  pardon,  tliat  can 
appease  the  angry  passions  by  giving  ns 
a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God's  pardon,  and  that  can  atauage  the 
bitterest  griefs  by  affording  us  the  bright- 
est prospects  of  future  blisis. 

If  I  can  any  way  atstMi^s  private  Inflamnti^ 
tions,  or  aUay  public  fiemlients,  I  shall  apply  my- 
self to  it  witli  the  ntmost  endeavors.     Adduor. 

Nature  has  given  all  the  little  arts  of  aocthing 
and  blandishing  to  the  female.  Aoduoh. 

Attendant  flatt'ry  counts  his  myriads  o*er. 
Till  counted  myriads  soatKe  his  prMe  no  more. 

JoBmoif. 
Charon  is  no  sooner  appeneedt  and  the  triple* 
headed  dog  laid  asleep,  but  ^neas  makes  his  en- 
trance into  tho  dominions  of  Pluto.       Adduon. 

AU  it  can  do  is  to  devise  how  that  which  must 
be  endured  may  be  mitigated.  Hookjcb. 

TO  ALLEVIATE,  RKUBVK. 

ALLEVIATE,  in  Latin  aOeviaim,  par- 
ticiple of  allnioy  is  compotmded  of  tho 
intensive  syllable  al-  or  ad  and  levo,  to 
lighten,  signifying  to  lighten  by  making 
less.  RELIEVE,  from  the  Latin  relevo^ 
is  compounded  of  re  and  Uvo,  to  lift  up, 
signifying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  is  alleviated  by  making  it  less 
burdensome;  a  necessity  is  relieved  by 
supplying  what  is  wanted.  Alleviate  re- 
spects our  internal  feelings  only ;  relieve, 
our  external  circumstances.  That  affevi- 
ates  which  affords  ease  and  comfort ;  that 
relieves  which  removes  the  pain.  It  is  no 
alleviation  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling  mind  to 
reflect  that  others  undergo  the  same  suf- 
fering ;  a  change  of  position  is  a  consid- 
erable r^ief  to  an  invalid,  wearied  with 
confinement  Condolence  and  sympathy 
tend  greatly  to  alleviaie  the  sufferings  of 
our  fellow-creatures;  it  is  an  essential  . 
part  of  the  Christian's  duty  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  his  indigent  neighbor. 

Half  the  misery  of  hmnan  life  miglit  be  extin- 
guished, would  men  alleviate  the  general  curse 
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benerob 
Kov  linfctng 


hy  motoal  offlcct  of  conipusi<ni| 
and  hnmmnity.  Adduov. 


,  anderneath  a  iMd  of  giief, 
alone  she  aeeka  ber  iMt  reUef, 

Detdbk. 


AXUANCBy  UBAGUXy  CONFRDBRACT. 

ALLIANCE,  in  French  aUianee^  from 
the  Latin  aUfgo^  to  knit  or  tie  toother,  eig* 
nifies  the  state  of  bdng  tied.  LEAGUE, 
in  French  liffuCj  comes  firom  the  same  yerb, 
;%^,  to  bind.  CONFEDERACT  or  con- 
federation, in  Latin  amfederaiio^  from  eon 
and  foaduBf  an  agreement,  or  fides,  faith, 
signifies  a  joining  together  under  a  cer- 
tain pledge. 

AU  these  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
nnion  between  two  or  more  persons  or 
bodies,  but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of 
the  union  and  the  motiTe  for  entering 
into  it.  AUianee  is  the  most  general 
term,  the  other  two  are  rather  particular 
terms ;  an  €Ulianee  may  be  entered  into 
either  on  public  grounds  as  between 
states,  or  on  priTate  grounds  as  between 
families  or  indiridoals ;  a  koffue  or  con- 
fideraey  is  entered  into  upon  public 
grounds  or  for  common  interests,  as  a 
leoffue  between  nations  or  states,  and  a 
confederaof  between  smaller  powers  or  be^ 
twecn  indhriduals.  AUiancea  are  formed 
for  the  mutual  oonvemences  of  parties, 
as  between  states  to  promote  commerce ; 
Uoffuet  and  cottfederaeiea  are  entered  into 
mostly  for  purposes  of  self-defence  or 
common  safety  against  the  attacks  of  a 
common  enemy ;  but  a  league  is  mostly  a 
solemn  act  between  two  or  more  states 
and  for  general  purposes  of  safety ;  and 
may,  therefore,  be  both  defensive  and  of- 
fensive ;  a  eon/ederaof  is  mostly  the  tem- 
porary act  of  several  uniting  in  a  season 
of  actual  danger  to  resist  a  common  ad- 
Tcraary. 

Who  tat  A  ibol  woald  wari  with  Jnao  choote. 
And  ftocb  aUianc€  vA  radi  gifts  reflue  ? 

Deidih. 

Ratter  In  UagvM  of  endless  peace  unite. 
And  oeteteBte  tbe  Hymeneal  rite.         ADDisoir. 
The  history  of  numUnd  Informs  us  that  a  sin- 
1^  power  is  very  seldom  hrolcen  by  a  wmftdt^ 
oey.  JoHMsoM. 

ABianee,  as  regards  persons,  is  always 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  and  as  between 
families  or  individuals  is  mostly  matri- 
mooiaL  Zeoffue  and  con/ederaetf  are  fre- 
quently taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  we  may 


speak  of  a  wicked  league  or  an  unnatural 
leofftte  between  persons  of  opposite  char- 
acters for  their  own  private  purposes,  or 
a  leoffue  between  beasts  for  savage  pur- 
poses; there  may  be  a  confederacy  be- 
tween persons  to  resist  a  lawful  demand, 
or  to  forward  any  evil  design. 

Though  domestic  misery  most  ibllow  aa  atf<- 
anet  with  a  gumoster,  matches  of  this  sort  ars 
made  every  day.  Cpwbwii.awi*. 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  hear.  yoa*U  llnd 

In  Uaguee  offensiTe  and  defianstve  Joined.  Tatk 

Wlien  Dabel  was  conftmnded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues, 
Then^as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock. 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder.  Cowria. 

ALLIANCE,  AFFINITY. 

ALLIANCE,  V,  AUianee,  league.  AF. 
flNITY,  in  Latin  e^Mae^  from  af  or  ad 
and  finUf  a  border,  signifies  a  contiguity 
of  borders. 

An  allianee  is  a  nnion  artificially  form- 
ed between  persons ;  an  affinUy  is  a  rela- 
tion which  flows  from  that  act  as  far  as 
the  alHanee  is  matrimonial— the  affinity 
is  properly  that  which  results  from  it; 
when  an  allianee  is  formed  between  per- 
sons of  different  sexes,  this  necessarily 
creates  an  affhtity  between  the  relatives 
of  the  two  parties. 

0  horror  I  horror  I  after  this  tUUance 

Let  tigers  match  with  hhids,  and  wolves  with 

sheep, 
And  every  ereature  couple  with  its  foe. 

Dbtdem; 

The  husband  and  wiib  are  but  one  flesh,  so  that 
he  who  is  related  to  the  one  by  consanguinity  is 
related  to  the  other  by  affinity  in  the  same  de- 
gree. GiBBOH. 

As  respects  things,  alliance  is  used  fig- 
uratively in  the  same  sense  to  denote  their 
imion  by  an  artificial  tie :  as  an  alliance 
between  churoh  and  state ;  affinity  in  this 
case  implies  a  relation  between  things  by 
reason  of  their  agreement  or  resemblanoo 
to  each  other:  as  an  €ffirUty of  sounds,  or 
an  affinity  of  languages. 

Religiott  On  Engknd)  has  mahitained  a  proper 
alUanee  with  the  state.  Blaib. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  signs  were  in- 
vented  originally  to  express  the  several  occupa- 
tions of  their  owners;  and  to  bear  some  aJflnitVf 
in  their  external  designations,  with  the  wares  to 
be  disposed  of.  BATainer. 
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TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINE. 

ALLOT,  compounded  of  al  or  ad  and 
totf  signifies  to  set  apart  by  way  of  a  lot 
or  share,  APPOINT,  in  French  ajapoiti- 
ter^  from  ap  and  /wiW,  signifies  to  point 
out  or  set  out  in  a  particular  manner 
for  a  particular  purpose.  DESTINE,  in 
French  destitury  Latin  deatino,  compound- 
ed of  d^  and  fftfio,  tto  or  mto,  signifies  to 
place  apart  for  a  particular  object. 

The  idea  of  setting  apart  or  selecting 
is  common  to  these  terms;  but  aUot  is 
used  only  for  things,  appoint  and  daiine 
for  persons  or  things.  A  space  of  ground 
is  allotted  for  cultivation ;  a  person  is  ap- 
pointed  as  steward  or  governor;  a  youth 
is  destined  for  a  particular  profession.  AU 
lotmenta  and  appoinimenis  are  made  for 
immediate  purposes,  datinaivom  for  a 
future  purpose ;  time  may  be  either  al- 
lotiedf'cmpointed,  or  destined;  but  allot  re- 
spects mdefinite  portions  of  time,  as  to 
idiot  a  portion  of  one's  time  to  religious 
meditation ;  appoint  respects  any  partic- 
ularly  defined  portion  of  time,  as  to  op- 
point  an  hour  of  meeting ;  dettme  implies 
a  future  time  purposely  fixed,  as  the  des- 
tined  hour  arrived.  A  space  may  be  al- 
lotted^  because  space  may  be  divided  into 
portions :  a  particular  place  is  appointed 
for  a  particular  immediate  object,  or  it  is 
destined  by  some  previous  determination ; 
as  a  person  appoints  the  place  where  a 
house  shall  be  built ;  he  destines  a  house 
for  a  particular  purpose. 

It  Ifl  unworthy  of  a  reasofnablo  being  to  spend 
any  of  the  little  time  allotted  us  witliout  aomo 
tendency,  direct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  of  onr  ex- 
istence. JOUKSON. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  firiend,  Sir  Roger, 
that  I  should  sot  out  for  London  the  next  day, 
his  horses  were  ready  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Btsmlm. 

Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of 
iho  globe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  man, 
and  consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely 
framed  could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery 
and  p^n.  JoBVioK. 

TO  ALLOW,  GRA17T,  BESTOW. 

ALLOW,  w.  7b  admit,  allow,  GRANT 
Ss  probably  changed  from  guarantee,  in 
French  jToran/tr,  signifying  to  assure  any- 
thing to  a  person  by  one's  word  or  deed. 
BEOTOW  is  compounded  of  be  and  stow, 
which  in  English,  as  well  as  in  the  north- 
em  languagcH,  signifies  to  place;  hence 


to  bestow  signifies  to  dispose  according  to 
one*s  wishes  and  convenience. 

That  is  allowed  which  may  be  expect- 
ed, if  not  directly  required ;  that  is  grant- 
ed which  is  desired,  if  not  directly  asked 
for ;  that  is  bestowed  which  is  wanted  as 
a  matter  of  necessity.  What  is  allowed 
is  a  gift  sometimes  stipulated  as  to  time 
and  quantity,  but  frequently  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  giver ;  what  is  grants  is 
sometimes  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  but,  when  granted,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  taken  back ;  what  is  bestowed 
is  occasional,  altogether  depending  on  dr- 
cumstances  and  disposition  of  both  giver 
and  receiver.  Many  of  the  poor  are  al- 
lowed a  small  sum  weekly  from  the  par- 
ish. It  is  as  improper  to  grant  a  person 
more  than  he  asks,  as  it  is  to  ask  a  per- 
son for  more  than  he  can  grant  AJms 
are  very  ill  bestowed  which  only  serve  to 
encourage  beggary  and  idleness.  A  grant 
comprehends  in  it  something  more  im- 
portant than  an  alhtcance,  and  passes  be- 
tween persons  in  a  higher  station ;  what 
is  bestowed  is  of  less  value  than  either. 
A  father  aUows  his  son  a  yearly  sum  for 
his  casual  expenses,  or  a  master  allows 
his  servant  a  maintenance ;  kings  grant 
pensions  to  their  officers;  governments 
grant  subsidies  to  one  another;  relief  id 
oestotoed  on  the  indigent 

MartiaVs  description  of  a  spedes  of  lawyers  la 
full  of  humor:  **Men  that  hire  out  their  words 
and  anger,  tliat  are  more  or  less  passionate  as 
they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  theta*  client  a 
quantity  of  wrath  proportlooablo  to  the  fee  which 
they  reoeiTe  flrom  liim."  Addibov. 

All  the  land  is  the  queen's,  unless  there  be  soma 
grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  be  showed  finom  hmr 
m%}esty.  Spkksbr. 

Our  Saviour  doth  plainly  witness  that  there 
should  not  bo  so  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water 
bestowed'  without  reward. 


In  a  figurative  application,  things  are 
allowed  either  out  of  courtesy  or  oomphu- 
sance ;  they  are  granted  by  way  of  favor 
or  indulgence;  they  are  bestowed  either 
from  necessity  or  urgent  reasons :  merit 
is  allowed;  a  request  is  granted;  atten- 
tion or  applause  is  bestowed. 

The  first  Invention  of  them  (engines)  tlie  Gre- 
cians claUn  to  themselves,  being  not  easily  in- 
duced to  allow  the  contrivance  of  any  art  to  oth- 
er nations.  Porrsa. 
If  you  in  pity  orant  this  one  request, 
My  death  shall  glut  the  hatred  of  hia  breast 

Detdbii. 
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So  nmcH  tbo  mora  thy  ditigenod  b^ttow. 

In  deptb  of  winter  to  defeiMl  the  snow,  PmiDKM. 

AULOWAKGE,   STIPKND,  BAJLAHY, 
WAOBS,  HUUS,  PAT. 

▲ll  these  terms  denote  a  stated  sum 
paid  aecording  to  certain  stipulations. 
ALLOWANCE  from  allow  (v.  To  admit, 
allow\  signifies  the  thing  mowed,  STI- 
PEND, in  Latin  9tipen£Mm,  from  stipt^  a 
piece  of  money,  signifies  money  paid. 
SALARY,  in  French  M&nre,  Latin  9aktri- 
icm^  comes  from  aal^  salt,  which  was  orig- 
inally the  principal  pay  for  soldiers. 
WAGSS^  in  French  ffoges,  Latin  vo/^um, 
from  the  Hebrew  i^ang,  labor,  signifies 
that  which  is  paid  for  labor.  HIRE  ex- 
presses the  sum  for  which  one  is  hired, 
and  PAY  the  sum  that  is  to  be  paid. 

An  aUowance  is  gratuitous;  it  ceases 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor ;  all  the  rest 
are  the  requital  for  some  supposed  ser- 
vice; they  cease  with  the  engagement 
macle  between  the  parties.  A  stipend  is 
more  fixed  and  permanent  than  a  talary  ; 
and  that  than  woffm,  lure,  or  pay:  a  sti- 
pend depends  upon  the  f ulfilltng  of  an 
engagemeait,  rather  than  on  the  will  of 
an  individual;  a  salon/  is  a  matter  of 
contract  between  the  giver  and  receiver, 
and  may  be  increased  or  dhninished  at 
win.  An  allowance  may  be  given  in  any 
form,  or  at  any  stated  times ;  a  stipend 
and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or  at  even 
portions  of  a  year;  wayes,  hire,  and  pay, 
are  estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months, 
as  well  OB  years.  An  aHowanee  may  be 
made  by,  with,  and  to  persons  of  all 
ranks ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  assign- 
able only  to  persons  of  respectability; 
vxiyes  are  given  to  laborers,  hire  to  ser- 
vants,/My  to  soldiers  or  such  as  are  em- 
ployed under  government 

Sir  Ricbard  Steele  was  offidonaly  informed  that 
Mr.  Savage  had  ridJcoled  him ;  by  which  be  was 
10  moeh  esasperated  that  he  withdrew  the  al- 
iotoanee  which  ho  had  paid  him.  Jomreon. 

Is  not  the  care  ofaoala  a  load  sufficient? 
Are  not  jwu  holy  tUpends  paid  Cor  this? 

Dkxdxs. 

Sevecal  persons,  out  of  a  salarif  of  five  hun- 
dred pouida,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two 
thonaaad.  Swxrr. 

The  peasant  food  fbe  mechanic,  whon  they  hare 
teeeived  the  leoffes  of  the  day,  and  proenred  their 
strong  beer  and  snfiper,  have  scarce  a  wish  nn- 
satisfied.  Hawkeswokth. 


I  have  Ave  hondred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  ktre  I  aav*d  under  yonr  fiithor. 

SHAKsrxAai. 
Come  on,  brave  soldiers,  donbt  not  of  the  day ; 
And  that  once  gotten,  doulA  not  of  large  pajf. 

SnAESPKAKS^ 

TO  ALLUDE,  RBFBR,  HINT,  SUGGEST^ 

ALLUDE,  in  Latin  aUudo,  is  compound- 
ed of  a/  or  ocf  and  hido,  to  sport,  that  is, 
to  say  anything  in  a  cursory  manner. 
REFEK,  in  Latin  refero,  signifies  to  bring 
back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a  person's 
recollection  to  any  subject  by  mention- 
ing it  HINT  may  possibly  be  changed 
from  hind  or  behind,  in  German  hitUefi, 
signifying  to  convey  from  behind,  or  in 
an  obscure  manner.  SUGGEST,  in  Lat* 
in  suggestiis,  participle  of  sugyero,  is  com^ 
pounded  of  sub  and  gero,  to  bring  under 
or  near,  and  signifies  to  bring  forward  in 
an  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  aUude  is  not  so  direct  as  to  refer ^ 
but  it  is  more  clear  and  positive  than 
either  hint  or  suggest.  We  allude  to  a 
circumstance  by  introducing  something 
collaterally  allied  to  it;  we  refer  to  an 
event  by  expressly '  introducing  it  into 
one's  discourse ;  we  hint  at  a  person's  in- 
tentions by  darkly  insinuating  what  may 
possibly  happen ;  we  suggest  an  idea  by 
some  poetical  expressions  relative  to  it 
There  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Bible 
to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  East 
It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  pas- 
sages of  a  work  when  we  do  not  expressly 
copy  them.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  bo 
entirely  silent  upon  a  subject,  than  to 
hint  at  what  cannot  be  fully  explained. 
Many  improvements  have  owed  their  ori- 
gin to  some  ideas  casually  suggested  in 
the  course  of  conversation. 

AUude  and  refer  are  always  said  with 
regard  to  things  that  have  positively  hap- 
pened, and  mostly  such  as  are  indiffer- 
ent ;  hint  and  suggest  have  mostly  a  per- 
sonal relation  to  things  that  are  precari- 
ous. The  whole  drift  of  a  discourse  is 
sometimes  unintelli^ble  for  want  of 
knowing  what  is  alluded  to;  although 
many  persons  and  incidents  are  referred 
to  with  thehr  proper  names  and  dates. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  slanderer  to  hint  at 
things  discreditable  to  another,  when  he 
does  not  dare  to  speak  openly ;  and  to  sug- 
gefi  doubts  of  his  veracity  when  ho  can- 
not positively  charge  hiiu  with  falsehood. 
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I  n«ed  not  inform  my  reader  that  the  author 
of  Iluditnras  aUvdus  to  this  strange  quality  In 
that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of  abstracted 
notions  clothed  in  a  yiaible  shapoi  he  adds  that 
apt  simile, 

"  Like  words  congealM  in  northern  air.'* 

AnnisoM, 

Every  remarkable  event,  every  distingnished 
personage  under  tlie  law,  is  Interpreted  in  tlie 
New  Testament  as  bearing  some  rtferenee  to 
Chrisrs  death. 


It  is  hinted  that  Augustus  had  in  mind  to  re- 
store tlie  commonwealth.  Ccmbbblaiid. 

This  image  of  misery,  in  the  punishment  of  Tan< 
talus,  was  perhaps  originally  tuffguted  to  some 
poet  by  the  conduct  of  his  patron.        Joumsom. 

TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,  SEDUCE,  ENTICE, 
DECOY. 

ALLURE  is  compounded  of  the  intcii- 
siye  syllable  alov  ad  and  lure,  in  French 
leurre^  in  German  luder,  a  lure  or  tempt- 
ing  bait,  signifying  to  hold  oat  a  bait  in 
ox^er  to  catch  ammals,  and  figuratively 
to  present  something  to  please  the  senses. 
TEMPT,  in  French  tenter^  Latin  tentOy  to 
try,  comes  from  tcwhu,  participle  of  tendo^ 
to  stretch,  signifying  by  efforts  to  impel 
to  action.  SEDUCE,  in  French  udmre^ 
Latin  mc^zioo,  is  compounded  of  te^  apart, 
and  duooy  to  lead,  signifying  to  lead  any 
one  aside.  ENTICE  is  probably,  per 
metathesiny  changed  from  incite.  DEOO Y 
is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ^  and  coif^ 
in  Dutch  koy,  German,  etc.,  ibo?,  a  cage  or 
enclosed  place  for  birds,  signifying  to 
draw  into  any  place  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  into  one^s  power. 

Wo  are  allured  by  the  appearances  of 
things ;  we  are  tempted  by  the  words  of 
persons  as  well  as  the  appearances  of 
things;  we  are  enticed  by  persuasions; 
we  are  9edueed  or  decoyed  by  the  influence 
and  false  arts  of  others.  To  aUnre  and 
tempt  are  used  cither  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense :  entice  sometimes  in  an  indifferent, 
but  mostly  in  a  bad  sense ;  9eduee  and  de- 
coy are  always  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
weather  may  aUure  us  out-of-doors :  the 
love  of  pleasures  may  aUure  us  into  in- 
dulgences that  afterward  cause  repent- 
ance. Wo  are  sometimes  tempted  upon 
very  fair  grounds  to  undertake  what 
turns  out  unfortunately  in  the  end :  our 
passions  are  our  bitterest  enemies ;  the 
devil  uses  them  as  instruments  to  tempt 
us  to  sin.  When  the  wicked  eniioe  us  to 
do  evil,  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  flattering    I'cpresentations :   those 


who  know  what  is  right,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  practise  it,  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  enticed  into  any  irregularities. 
Young  men  are  frequently  9ed£ed  by  the 
company  they  keep.  Children  are  decw/^ 
ed  away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish  to 
get  them  into  their  possession.  The 
country  has  its  aUuremenls  for  the  con- 
tempUtive  mind:  the  metropolis  is  full 
of  temptations.  Those  who  have  any  evil 
project  to  execute  will  omit  no  entidment 
in  order  to  teduce  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced from  their  duty.  The  practice 
of  decoying  children  or  ignorant  people 
into  places  of  confinement  was  formerly 
more  frequent  than  at  present 

AUure  does  not  imply  such  a  powerful 
influence  as  tempt:  what  alluret  draws  by 
gentle  means ;  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
Sling  that  affects :  what  temptt  acts  by 
direct  and  continued  efforts;  it  presents 
motives  to  the  mind  in  order  to  produce 
decision ;  it  tries  the  power  of  resistance^ 
JEntioe  supposes  such  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  mind  as  produces  a  dcterminatiou 
to  act ;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
the  two  former  terms.  AUure  and  tempt 
produce  actions  on  the  mind,  not  neces- 
.sarily  followed  by  any  resiUt;  for  we 
may  be  allured  or  tempted  to  do  a  thing, 
without  necessarily  doing  the  thing;  but 
we  cannot  be  enticed  unless  we  are  led  to 
take  some  step.  Seduce  and  decoy  have 
reference  to  the  outward  action,  as  weU 
as  the  inward  movements  of  die  mind 
which  give  rise  to  them :  they  indicate  a 
drawing  aside  of  the  person  as  well  as 
the  mind;  it  is  a  misleading  by  false 
representation.  Prospects  are  ciluring^ 
offers  are  tempting^  words  are  enticing^ 
charms  are  aemtctive, 

June  96, 1284,  the  rats  and  mieo  by  which 
Hamelen  was  infested  were  ailured^  it  is  said,  by 
a  piper  to  a  contiRnous  river,  in  wtiich  they  wore 
all  drowned.  Adduor. 

In  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  wealth.        JonMsoM. 

Tliere  is  no  kind  of  idleness  by  which  we  an 
so  easily  eedttced,  as  that  which  dignifies  Itself 
by  the  appearance  of  business.  JonicBOir. 

There  was  a  particular  grove  which  was  called 

the  labyrinth  of  ooqoettes,'*  where  nuuiy  were 
enticed  to  the  ehase,  out  fbw  returned  with  pur- 
chase. Anoisov. 

I  have  heard  of  barbarians,  who,  when  tem- 
pests drive  ships  upon  their  coast,  decoy  them 
to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plnndar  their  lading. 

JoaMsov. 
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ALLY,  CONFEDERATX, 

Altbouqu  derived  from  the  preceding 
terms  (v.  AlHanee,  eonfederaaf)^  are  used 
cmlj  in  part  of  their  acceptations.  An 
ALLY  is  one  who  forms  an  aUianee  in 
the  political  sense ;  a  CONFEDERATE 
is  one  who  forms  eon/ederacies  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  when  such  con/ed- 
eraeiea  are  unauthorized.  The  Portu- 
guese and  English  are  allies,  WUllam 
TcU  had  some  few  particular  friends  who 
were  his  eon/ederatet ;  but  we  should  use 
the  word  with  more  propriety  in  its  worst 
sense,  for  an  associate  in  a  rebellious  fac- 
tion, as  in  speaking  of  any  bandit  and 
hi&  eon/edendes. 

We  ooald  binder  the  aeeession  of  Holland  to 
France,  either  aa  aal^ects  with  great  immunitiea 
fcr  the  enooaragement  of  trade,  or  as  an  inferior 
and  dependent  allff  nnder  their  protection. 

Tempu. 
Sat  tiiere  la  yet  a  liherty,  nnsnng 
Bj  poetB,  and  hy  senators  anpraiaed, 
Wliich  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  power* 
Of  earth  and  hell  eonfdderate  take  away. 

GowrxB. 

ALONE,  SOLITARY,  LONBLT. 

ALONE,  compounded  of  all  and  one, 
signifies  altogether  one,  or  single ;  that 
is,  by  one's  self.  SOLITARY,  in  French 
wU^tirej  LaUn  wlitarius,  from  aolits,  alone, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  alone. 
LONELY  signifies  in  the  manner  of 
alone.  Alone  marks  the  state  of  a  per- 
son ;  tolilary  the  quality  of  a  person  or 
thing ;  lonefy  the  quality  of  a  thing  only. 
A  person  walks  ahne,  or  takes  a  iolilartf 
walk  in  a  lonely  place.  Whoever  likes 
to  be  much  alotte  is  of  a  BolUary  turn : 
wherever  we  can  be  most  and  oftenest 
o/one,  that  is  a  aolilary  or  hnely  place. 

Here  we  stand  alone^ 
As  in  our  fiorm  distinct,  pro-eminent       Touno. 
I  woald  wish  no  man  to  deceire  himself  with 
epiniona  wliich  he  has  not  thoroughly  reflected 
ipQO  In  hia  »Utary  hours.  CcTUBaaLAKD. 

Witibin  an  andent  forest's  ample  verge 
There  stands  a  londy,  bnt  a  healthftil  dwelling, 
ftnitt  far  convenience,  and  the  use  of  life.  Row^ 

ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

ALSO,  compounded  of  aU  and  «>,  sig- 
nifies literally  all  in  the  same  manner. 
LIKEWISE,  compounded  of  Uke  and  wise, 
or  manner,  signifies  inlike  manner.  TOO, 
a  variation  of  the  numeral  two,  signifies 
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what  may  be  added  or  joined  to  another 
thing  from  its  similarity. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obviously 
convey  the  same  idea  of  including  or 
classing  certain  objects  together  upon  a 
supposed  ground  of  affinity.  AUo  is  a 
more  general  term,  and  has  a  more  com- 
prehensive meaning,  as  it  implies  a  same- 
ness in  the  whole ;  likewise  is  more  spe- 
cific and  limited  in  its  acceptation ;  too  \r 
still  more  limited  than  either,  and  refers 
only  to  a  single  object.  "  He  also  was 
among  the  number,"  may  convey  the  idea 
of  totality  both  as  respects  the  person 
and  the  event :  "  ho  writes  likewise  a  very 
fine  hand,"  conveys  the  idea  of  similar 
perfection  in  his  writing  as  in  other  qual- 
ifications: *'he  said  so  too,"  signifies  he 
said  so  in  addition  to  the  others ;  "  he  said 
it  likewise,'^  would  imply  that  he  said  the 
same  thing,  or  in  the  same  manner. 

Let  OS  only  think  for  a  little  of  that  reproach 
of  modem  times,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune, 
the  passion  Ibr  gaming,  which  is  so  often  the  ref- 
nge  of  the  idle  sons  of  pleasure,  and  often  also 
the  last  resource  of  the  ruined.  Blair. 

Long  life  is  of  all  others  the  most  general,  and 
seemingly  the  most  innocent  object  of  desire. 
With  respect  to  this,  too,  we  so  fineqnently  err, 
that  it  wonld  haTO  been  a  blessing  to  many  to 
have  had  their  wish  denied.  Blaib. 

All  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife, 
and  a  mother  may  be  well  perfonned,  though  a 
lady  should  not  be  the  finest  woman  at  an  opera. 
They  are  likmrise  consistent  with  a  moderate 
share  of  wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest  air. 

Ste£le. 

ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

ALWATS,  compounded  of  all  and  vsays, 
is  the  same  as,  under  all  circumstances, 
through  all  the  ways  of  life,  that  is,  un-' 
interruptedly.  AT  ALL  TIMES  means 
without  distinction  of  time.  EVER  im- 
plies for  a  perpetuity,  without  end.  A 
man  must  be  always  virtuous,  that  is, 
whether  in  adversity  or  prosperity ;  and 
at  all  times  virtuous,  that  is,  in  his  going 
in  and  coming  out,  his  rising  up  and  his 
lying  down,  by  day  and  by  night ;  he  will 
then  be  ever  happy,  that  is,  in  this  life 
and  the  life  to  come. 

Homan  liib  never  stands  still  for  any  long  time. 
It  Is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  steady  object,  like 
the  monntaln  or  the  rock,  which  you  always  find 
in  the  same  situation.  Blair. 

Among  all  the  expressions  of  good-nature,  I 
shall  single  out  that  which  goes  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  charity,  as  it  consists  in  relieving 
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the  indigent ;  tliat  being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which 
offers  itself  to  us  almost  a$  aU  timsi^  and  in  ev- 
ery place.  Adjuov. 

Hare  you  forgotten  all  the  blessings  you  have 
continued  to  ei^oy,  sver  since  the  day  that  you 
came  forth  a  helpless  infant  into  flie  world  ? 

Blaib. 

AMBASSADOR,  ENVOY,  PLENIPOTEN- 
TIARY, DEPUTY. 

AMBASSADOR  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  low  Latin  ambcuciator^  a  waiter, 
although  this  does  not  accord  with  the 
high  station  which  ambassadors  have  al- 
ways held.  ENVOY,  from  the  French 
envoyer,  to  send,  signifies  one  sent. 
PLENIPOTENTIARY,  from  the  Latin 
plem*8  and  potms^  signifies  one  invested 
with  full  powers.  DEPUTY  signifies  one 
deputed. 

Ambanadorg,  envoys,  and  plenipotentia- 
ries speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereigns,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
first  is  invested  with  the  highest  author- 
it} ,  acting  in  all  cases  as  the  representa- 
ti\ne ;  the  second  appears  only  as  a  sim- 
ple authorized  minister  acting  for  anoth- 
er, but  not  always  representing  him ;  the 
third  is  a  species  of  envoy  used  by  courts 
only  on  the  occasion  of  concluding  peace 
or  making  treaties :  deputies  are  not  de- 
puted by  sovereigns,  although  they  may 
be  deputed  to  sovereigns ;  they  have  no 
power  to  act  or  speak  but  in  the  name 
of  some  subordinate  community  or  par- 
ticular body.  The  functions  of  the  three 
first  belong  to  the  minister,  those  of  the 
latter  to  the  agent 

An  ambassador  is  a  resident  in  a  coun- 
try during  a  state  of  peace ;  he  must  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  his  court  by  a  suita- 
ble degree  of  splendor :  an  envoy  may  be 
a  resident,  but  he  is  more  commonly  em- 
ployed on  particular  occasions ;  address 
in  negotiating  forms  an  essential  in  his 
character:  a  plenipotentiary  is  not  so 
much  connected  with  the  court  immedi. 
ately,  as  with  persons  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity with  himself ;  he  requires  to  have 
integrity,  coolness,  penetration,  loyalty, 
and  patriotism.  A  deputy  has  little  or  no 
responsibility,  and  still  less  intercourse 
with  those  to  whom  he  is  dqmted;  he 
needs  no  more  talent  than  is  sufiicient  to 
maintain  the  respectability  of  his  own 
character,  and  that  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs. 


Prior  continued  to  act  without  a  title  tffl  the 
Dulie  of  Shrewsbury  returned  next  year  to  Eng- 
land, and  tlien  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
oi  va  ambassador,  Johmsom. 

We  hear  fhmi  Rome,  by  letters  dated  the  90ih 
of  April,  that  the  Comit  de  Melhos,  envoy  ttma, 
the  King  of  Portugal,  bad  made  his  public  entry 
into  that  city  with  much  state  and  nuigntfloence. 

Tatixk. 

The  confbrenoes  began  at  Utrecht  on  the  lat  of 
January,  1711-12,  and  the  Engllah  plenipoUH' 
tiaHss  arrived  on  the  I6th.  Jomcsoii. 

Tliey  add  that  tlie  deputies  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons were  returned  from  Soleure,  where  they  were 
assembled  at  the  instance  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador. Steslb. 

AMBIQUOUS;  EQUIVOCAL. 

AMBIGUOUS,  in  Latin  ambigwtSy  from 
ambigoy  compounded  of  ambo  and  ago,  ng- 
nifies  acting  both  wajrs,  or  having  two 
meanings.  EQUIVOCAL,  in  French  ^i- 
voque,  Latin  equivoeus,  composed  of  aquus 
and  vac,  signifies  a  word  to  be  applied 
equally  to  two  or  more  different  objects. 

An  ambiguity  arises  from  a  too  general 
form  of  expression,  which  leaves  the  sense 
of  the  author  indeterminate ;  an  eqmvoca- 
tion  lies  in  the  power  of  particular  terms 
used,  which  admit  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation, or  an  application  to  two  different 
things :  the  ambiguity  leaves  us  in  entire 
incertitude  as  to  what  is  meant;  the 
equivocation  misleads  us  in  the  use  of  a 
term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not  sus- 
pect. 

The  parliament  of  England  is  without  compar- 
ison the  most  voluminous  author  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  such  a  happy  atnMguitf/  in  its  works, 
that  its  students  have  as  much  to  say  on  the  wrong 
side  of  every  question  as  upon  the  right 

CmrBBRLAlfD. 

Give  a  man  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the  world 
to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  the  same  time  under 
some  secret  oppression  or  heaviness  of  heart ;  you 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  eojoyment,  but  you 
deprive.'hhn  of  the  ability  to  extract  it.  Henoe 
prosperity  is  so  often  an  equivocal  word,  denot- 
ing merely  afHuence  of  possession,  but  unjustly 
applied  to  the  possessor.  Buan. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  unintentional, 
arising  from  the  nature  both  of  the  words 
and  the  things ;  or  it  may  be  employed 
to  withhold  inforDdation  respecting  our 
views;  the  eguivoeation  is  always  inten- 
tional, and  may  be  employed  for  purposes 
of  fraud.  *  The  histories  of  heathen  na- 
tions are  full  o(  confusion  and  ambiguity: 
the  heathen  oracles  are  mostly  v^ed  by 
some  equiw)eati<m  ;  of  this  we  have  a  ro- 
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markable  insUnce  ia  the  oracle  of  the 
Persian  male,  by  which  GnMus  was  mis- 
led. 

An  honest  man  wiU  neTer  employ  an  egnivoenl 
expRSsfam  ;  a  confused  nimn  may  often  utter  am- 
biffuouM  ouea  without  any  design.  Di.iia. 

We  make  use  of  an  equvcooaUon  to  deceire ; 
of  an  ambiguUy  to  keep  in  the  dark.    TausLsa. 

Sbakspeare  is  not  long  soft  and  i 
oat  some  Idle  conceit  or  contemp  ' 
tian. 

TO  AMEND,  CORKBCrr,  EMBNI),  Df- 
PBOVE,  MKND,  BBTTBR. 

AMEND  and  EMEND,  in  Latin  emen. 
do,  from  mtnda^  the  fault  of  a  transcrib- 
er, signifies  to  remove  faults  generally. 
MEND,  which  is  a  contraction  of  cantndy 
is  similar  in  sense,  but  different  in  appli- 
cation. (X)RR£OT,  from  eor  or  cum  and 
rtgo^  to  regulate,  signifies  to  set  right  in 
a  particular  manner.  IMPROVE,  from 
probns,  signifies,  like  the  word  BETTER, 
Uterally  to  make  better. 

To  amende  emaid^  ccrred^  and  mend^  im- 
ply the  removing  of  an  evil;  improve 
and  beUer^  the  increase  of  good.  Amende 
anend,  and  correct,  are  all  applied  to 
works  of  the  understanding,  with  this 
distinction,  that  amend  signifies  to  re- 
move faults  or  defects  generally,  either 
by  adding,  taking  away,  or  altering,  as  to 
amend  a  law,  to  amend  a  passage  in  a 
book ;  this  is  the  work  of  the  author,  or 
some  one  acting  for  him :  to  emend  is  to 
remove  particular  faults  in  any  literary 
work  by  the  alteration  of  letters  or  sin- 
gle words ;  this  is  the  work  of  the  critic : 
to  correct  is  to  remove  gross  faulty,  as  to 
correct  the  press. 

Tbmf  (the  Preshjterlaas)  excepted  many  parts 
of  the  oOoe  of  baptism  that  import  the  inward 
regcneratioa  of  all  that  werd  baptized.  But  as 
they  pioposcd  these  amendmenU^  so  they  did 
KxOa  a  lltmngy  new  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Baxter. 

BuaasT. 

That  nsefhl  part  of  learning  which  consists  In 
emet^daUone,  knowledge  of  different  readings, 
and  the  like,  is  what,  m  all  ages,  persons  ex- 
tremely wise  and  learned  have  had  in  great  ven- 
eration. Adduoii. 

I  have  undertaken  to  correct  every  sheet  as  it 
comes  from  the  press.  Johmsom. 

Amend  and  correct  may  be  applied  to 
moral  objects  with  a  similar  distinction. 

Hw  interest  which  the  cormpt  part  of  mankind 
hsfe  in  h^w*iwi«ng  themselves  ai^st  every  mo- 


tire  to  €unemdmcnt  has  dispesed  them  to  give  to 
contradictions,  wlien  they  can  be  produced  against 
the  cause  of  Tirtue,  that  weight  whkdi  they  wUl 
not  allow  them  in  any  other  case.         Jobksom. 


WiU  be  easily  corrected  ;  \ni  V^ 
midity  is  adiseaae  of  the  mind  more  obstinate  and 
ihtal.  JooKsoM. 

Mend  is  employed  in  respect  to  any 
works  in  the  sense  of  putting  that  right 
which  either  is  or  has  become  faulty.  It 
is  a  term  in  ordinary  use,  but  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  higher  style. 

The  wise  finr  cure  on  exercise  depend, 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 

DaTDBa. 

To  improve  is  said  either  of  persons  or 
things  which  are  made  better ;  as  to  im- 
prove the  mind,  morals,  etc. :  to  better  is 
mostly  applied  to  the  outward  condition 
on  familiar  occasions. 

While  a  man,  iniktnated  with  tlie  promises  of 
greatness,  wastes  his  hours  and  days  in  attend- 
ance and  solicitation,  the  honest  opportunities  of 
improcing  his  condition  pass  by  without  his  no- 
tice. Addisom. 

I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived 
a  whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee. 

ADDisoa. 

AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

AMIABLE,  in  Latin  amabilu,  from 
amo  and  habilis^  signifies  fit  to  be  loved. 
LOVELY,  compounded  of  love  and  /y,  or 
like,  signifies  like  that  which  we  love,  fit  to 
produce  love.  BELOVED  signifies  hav- 
ing or  receiving  love. 

The  two  first  express  the  fitness  of  an 
object  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of  love ; 
the  former  by  spiritual  qualities,  the  lat- 
ter by  personal  attractions.  One  is  amia- 
ble from  the  qualities  of  the  heart. 

If  tliese  charms  (of  person  and  voice)  had  been 
united  to  the  qualities  of  a  modest  and  amiable 
mind,  she  must  have  made  dreadflil  havoc  in  the 
world.  BavnoKX. 

So  also  it  is  said  of  things  personified. 

Tally  has  a  venr  beantiftil  gradation  of  thonghts 
to  show  how  amiabie  Tirtne  is.  "We  love  a  vir- 
tttons  man,*'  says  he, "  who  lives  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth,  although  we  are  altogether  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive  fhmi  it 
no  manner  of  benefit.'*  Addisoii. 

One  has  a  lovely  person,  or  is  lovdy  in 
one*s  person. 

Alive,  the  crooked  hand  of  age  had  marr'd 
Those  loveijf  features  which  cold  death  had 
spar'd.  Wauxa. 
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It  may  be  applied  to  the  attractions  of 
other  objects  besides  those  of  the  per- 


Sweet  Aalmm,  lovelUnt  yaiage  of  the  plain. 

GOLDOOTH. 

Beloved  denotes  the  state  of  being  loved, 
or  being  the  object  of  love,  which  may 
arise  from  being  amiable  or  hvelifj  or  from 
other  causes.  Both  persons  and  things 
may  be  beloved. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarltj  most  beloe'd 

If  all  could  so  teoome  it.  SuAKsrsAax. 

AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY. 

AMICABLE,  from  amicuSy  a  friend,  sig- 
nifies able  or  fit  for  a  friend.  FRIEND- 
LY signifies  like  a  friend.  The  word  am- 
ieu9  likewise  comes  from  amo^  to  love,  and 
friend^  in  the  Northern  languages,  from 
fregan^  to  love.  Amioakle  and  friendly ^ 
therefore,  both  denote  the  tender  senti- 
ment of  good-will  which  all  men  ought  to 
bear  one  to  another;  but  amicable  rather 
implies  a  negative  sentiment,  a  freedom 
from  discordance ;  and  friendly  a  positive 
feeling  of  regard,  the  absence  of  indiffer- 
ence. We  make  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion, and  a  friendly  visit  It  is  a  happy 
thing  when  people  who  have  been  at  va- 
riance can  amicably  adjust  all  their  dis- 
putes. Nothing  adds  more  to  the  charms 
of  society  than  a.  friendly  correspondence. 
Amicable  is  always  said  of  persons  who 
have  been  in  connection  with  each  other; 
friendly  may  bo  applied  to  those  who  are 
perfect  strangers.  Neighbors  must  al- 
ways endeavor  to  live  amicably  with  each 
other.  Travellers  should  always  endeavor 
to  keep  up  &  friendly  intertourse  with  the 
inhabitants  wherever  they  come. 

What  first  presents  itself  to  be  recommended 
is  a  disposition  averse  to  ofltence,  and  desirous  of 
caltivatlng  bannony  and  amicable  intercourse 
in  society.  Blaia. 

Who  slake  his  thirst—who  spread  the  friendly 

board, 
To  gire  the  IkmlshM  Belisarins  Ibod  ? 

PmLurs. 

The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding 
qualities  admit  of  no  variation  but  in  the 
signification  of  friendahip^  which  marks 
an  individual  feeling  only.  To  live  €ani- 
cably^  or  in  amity  with  all  men,  is  a  point 
of  Christian  duty,  but  we  cannot  live  in 
fricndthip  with  all  men ;  since  friendthip 


must  be  confined  to  a  few:  so  nati^ms 
may  be  in  amity^  though  not  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  each  other. 

Beasts  of  each  kind  their  fellow  spare ; 

Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear.  Jomaoir. 

Every  man  might,  in  the  multitudes  that  awarm 
about  him,  find  some  kindred  mind  with  which 
he  could  unite  in  confidence  tjoA  friendship. 

Jomwoif. 

AMOROUS,  LOVING,  FOND. 

AMOROUS,  from  amor,  and  the  end- 
ing, ous,  which  designates  abundance,  sig- 
nifies full  of  love.  LOVING  signifies  the 
act  of  loving^  that  is,  continually  loving, 
FOND,  from  the  Saxon  fundan^  and  the 
German  finden^  which  signify  either  to 
seek  or  find.  Hence  fond  signifies  long- 
ing for  or  eagerly  attached  to. 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark  the 
excess  or  distortion  of  a  tender  sentiment. 
Anwrous  is  taken  in  a  criminal  sense,  lov- 
ing  and  fond  in  a  contemptuous  sense : 
an  indiscriminate  and  dishonorable  at- 
tachment to  the  fair  sex  characterizes  the 
amorow  man ;  an  overweening  and  child- 
ish attachment  to  any  object  marks  the 
loving  and  fond  person.  Loving  is  less 
dishonorable  than/on^;  men  may  be  lov- 
ing; children  and  brutes  may  be  fond. 
Those  who  have  not  a  well-regulated  af- 
fection for  each  other  will  be  loving  by 
fits  and  starts ;  children  and  animals  who 
have  no  control  over  their  appetites  will 
be  apt  to  be  fond  to  those  who  Indulge 
them.  An  amoroue  temper  should  be 
suppressed;  a  loving  temper  should  be 
regtilated ;  a  fond  temper  should  bo 
checked. 

I  shall  range  all  old  amorom  dotards  under 
the  denomination  of  grinners.  Stkele. 

SO  loving  to  my  moOter 
That  he  would  not  let  even  the  winds  of  heav*n 
Visit  her  too  roughly.  Shaupkare. 

I*m  a  foolish  fond  wife.  AoonoN. 

When  taken  generally,  loving  And  fond 
may  be  used  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense. 

This  place  may  seem  for  shepherds*  lelnire  made. 
So  lovingly  these  elms  unite  their  shade. 

Phiixips. 

My  impatience  f6r  your  return,  my  anxiety  for 
your  welfare,  and  my  fondnete  kit  my  dear  Ulys- 
ses, -were  the  only  distempen  that  preyed  upon 
my  life. 
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AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 

AMPLE,  in  French  an^y  Latin  am- 
pluM,  probifibly  cornea  from  the  Greek 
■yairXcwc,  full.  SPACIOUS,  in  French 
tpacieuxy  Latin  tpaoMus^  comes  from  ^pa- 
iiwoL,  a  space,  implying  the  quality  of 
having  space.  CAPACIOUS,  in  Latin 
ot^MB,  from  capio,  to  hold,  signifiefl  the 
quality  of  bdng  able  to  hold. 

These  epithets  convey  the  analogous 
ideas  of  extent  in  quantity,  and  extent  in 
space,  ^n^jfe  is  figuratively  employed  for 
whatever  is  extended  in  quantity;  tpa- 
eious  is  literally  used  for  whatever  is  ex- 
tended in  spaoe  ;  aqxidom  is  literally  and 
figuratively  employed  to  express  exten- 
sion in  both  quantity  and  apace.  Stores 
are  ample^  room  is  €onplc^  an  allowance  is 
ampU:  a  room,  a  house,  or  a  garden  is 
tpacioue  :  a  vessel  or  hollow  of  any  kind 
is  et^tacioiu  ;  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the 
heart  are  capcuioue.  Ampie  is  opposed 
to  scanty,  tpadoue  to  narrow,  capacioue 
to  small.  What  is  ample  suffices  and 
satisfies ;  it  imposes  no  constraint :  what 
is  spaeiaue  is  free  and  open ;  it  does  not 
confine :  what  is  capaciom  readily  receives 
and  contains ;  it  is  liberal  and  generous. 
Although  sciences,  arts,  philosophy,  and 
langnages  afford  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  men- 
tal powers  without  recurring  to  mysteri- 
ous or  fanciful  researches,  yet  this  world 
is  hardly  tpaciove  enough  for  the  range 
of  the  intellectual  faculties :  the  capaciom 
minds  of  some  are  no  less  capable  of  con- 
taining than  they  are  disposed  for  re- 
ceiving whatever  spiritual  good  is  offered 
them. 

The  pare  consclotuneas  of  worthy  actions,  ab- 
stracted fhnii  the  views  of  popular  applanse,  is  to 
a  generous  mind  an  ample  reward.        Huohxs. 

These  laighty  monarchies,  tiiat  had  o'erspread 
The  spadoueeaxib^  and  streteh'd  their  oonqa'rtaig 

arms 
From  pole  to  pole/by  ensnaring  charms 
Were  qatte  oonsnnied.  Mat. 

Down  snnk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
CajHieioue  bed  of  waters.  Mu.toh. 

TO  AMUSE^  DIVBRT,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  AMUSE  is  to  occupy  the  mind  light- 
ly, from  the  Latin  mueOy  a  song,  signifying 
to  allure  the  attention  by  anjrthing  as  light 
and  airy  as  a  song.  DIVERT,  in  French 
divertir,  Latin  diverio,  is  compounded  of 


di  and  verto^  to  turn  aside,  signifjring  to 
turn  the  muid  aside  from  an  object.  EN- 
TERTAIN, in  French  erUretenir,  com- 
pounded  of  entre^  inter^  and  ienir^  teneo, 
to  keep,  signifies  to  keep  the  mind  fixed 
on  a  thing. 

We  amuK  or  etdertain.  by  engaging  the 
attention  on  some  present  occupation;  we 
dinert  by  drawing  the  attention  from  a 
present  object;  all  this  proceeds  by  means 
of  that  pleasure  which  the  object  pro- 
duces, which  in  the  first  case  is  less  virid 
than  in  the  second,  and  in  the  second  case 
is  less  durable  than  in  the  third.  What- 
ever <tnmu%  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the 
faculties  and  banish  reflection ;  it  may 
be  solitary,  sedentary,  and  lifeless :  what- 
ever diverU  causes  mirth  and  provokes 
laughter;  it  will  be  active,  lively,  and  tu- 
multuous: whatever  entertains  acts  on 
the  senses,  and  awakens  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  must  be  rational,  and  is  mostly 
social.  The  bare  act  of  walking  and 
changing  pUee  may  amuse;  the  tricks  of 
animals  divert;  conversation  entertains. 
We  sit  down  to  a  card-table  to  be  amused  ; 
we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pantomime  to  be 
diverted;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be  enter- 
tained. Children  are  amused  with  look- 
ing at  pictures :  ignorant  people  are  di- 
verted with  shows ;  intelligent  people  are 
entertamed  with  reading.  The  dullest  and 
most  vacant  minds  may  be  amused;  the 
most  volatile  are  diverted;  the  most  re- 
flective are  entertained:  the  emperor  Do- 
mitian  amused  himself  with  killing  flies ; 
the  emperor  Nero  diverted  himself  with 
appearing  before  his  subjects  in  the  char- 
acters of  gladiator  and  charioteer ;  Soc- 
rates entertained  himself  by  discoursing 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  with  his  friends 
on  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

I  yesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the 
chu^-yard,  the  cloisters,  and  the  charch,  omtM- 
ing  myself  with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions 
that  I  met  with  in  those  several  regions  of  the 
dead.  Addisoit. 

His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  tlie 
cross-bows,  mistaken  slu^s,  and  wronfl;  conni- 
vances that  passed  amidst  so  many  broken  and 
refracted  rays  of  light.  Addison. 

The  one  entertained,  me  with  her  vivacity 
when  I  was  gay,  the  other  with  her  sense  when 
I  was  serions.  Ooldshito. 

TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 
As  AMUSE  {v.  AmusCy  divert)  denotes 
the  occupation  of  the  mind,  so  BEGUILE, 
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compounded  of  be  and  guUe^  signifying 
to  overreach  with  guile,  expresses  an 
effect  or  consequence  of  amusement. 
When  amuae  and  beguile  express  any  spe- 
cies of  deception,  the  former  indicates 
what  is  effected  by  persons,  and  the  latter 
that  which  is  effected  by  things.  The 
first  is  a  fraud  upon  the  undersumding ; 
the  second  is  a  fraud  upon  the  memory 
and  consciousness.  We  are  anumed  by  a 
false  story ;  our  misfortunes  are  begvUed 
by  the  charms  of  fine  music  or  fine  scen- 
ery. To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  amumd  is 
an  act  of  weakness ;  to  be  btffuUed  is  a 
relief  and  a  privilege.  Credulous  people 
are  easily  amiued  by  any  idle  tale,  and 
thus  prevented  from  penetrating  the  de- 
signs of  the  artful ;  weary  travellers  be- 
g^iUe  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  lively 
conversation. 

In  latter  ages  pious  firaads  were  made  nae  of 
to  amute  mankind.  Addimm. 

With  leeming  Innocence  the  crowd  heguiTd, 
But  made  the  desperate  passes  when  be  smll'd. 

DETDSir. 

AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DIVER- 
SION, SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 

AMUSEMENT  signifies  here  that 
which  serves  to  canuee  (v.  To  amu&e^  divert). 
ENTERTAINMENT,  that  which  serves 
Ui  entertain  {v.  To  amm),  DIVERSION, 
that  which  serves  to  divert  (v.  To  amuee^ 
divert),  SPORT,  that  which  serves  to 
give  eport.  RECREATION,  that  which 
serves  to  recreate,  from  recreaiue,  partici- 
ple of  reereo,  or  re  and  ereo^  to  create  or 
make  alive  again.  PASTIME,  that  which 
serves  to  pats  time. 

The  four  first  of  these  terms  are  either 
applied  to  objects  which  specifically  serve 
the  purposes  of  pleasure,  or  to  such  ob- 
jects as  may  accidentally  serve  these  pur- 
poses ;  the  two  last  terms  are  employed 
only  in  the  latter  sense.  The  distinction 
between  the  three  first  terms  is  very  sim- 
ilar in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
Amueemeni  is  a  general  term,  which  com- 
prehends little  more  than  the  common 
idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or  great ; 
entertainment  is  a  species  of  amusement 
which  is  always  more  or  less  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature ;  diversions  and  sports  are 
a  species  of  amusements  more  adapted  to 
the  young  and  the  active,  particularly  the 
latter :  the  theatre  or  the  concert  is  an 


entertainment:  fairs  and  public  exhibi* 
tions  are  diversions:  games  of  racing  or 
cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  and  the  like, 
are  sports. 

As  Atlas  n^roanM 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hoar: 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusemenL 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields. 

YOUHO. 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source 
of  the  most  noble  and  useftd  entertainmente^ 
were  it  vnder  proper  regulations.         Asamon, 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  than  I  am  st 
present,  I  used  to  employ  myself  in  a  more  labo- 
rious diversion^  which  I  learned  fttnn  a  Latin 
treatise  of  exerdaes  that  is  written  with  great 
erudition ;  it  la  there  called  the  vxiofiaxta,  or 
tt^  fi^itiag  with  a  man*s  own  shadow. 

Abdisok. 

With  great  respect  to  country  sports^  I  may 
say  this  gentleman  coald  pass  his  time  agreeably 
if  there  were  not  a  fox  or  a  hare  in  his  county. 


Recreation  and  pastime  are  terms  of 
relative  import :  the  former  is  of  use  for 
those  who  labor;  the  latter  for  those 
who  are  idle.  A  recreation  must  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  an  amuse- 
ment, but  it  is  an  occupation  which  owes 
its  pleasure  to  the  relaxation  of  the  mind 
from  severe  exertion:  in  this  manner 
gardening  may  be  a  recreation  to  one  who 
studies ;  company  is  recreation  to  a  man 
of  business:  the  pastime  is  the  amuses 
ment  of  the  leisure  hour;  it  may  be  al- 
ternately a  diversion,  a  iport,  or  a  simple 
amusement,  as  circumstances  require. 

Pleasure  and  reereaUon  of  one  kind  or  other 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and 
bodies  from  too  constant  attention  and  labor: 
where  therefore  public  diversions  are  tolerated, 
it  behoores  persons  of  distinction,  with  their  pow- 
er  and  example,  to  preside  over  them.     Sttelb. 

Tour  microscope  brings  to  sight  shoals  of  liv- 
ing creatures  in  a  spoonftil  of  vinegar ;  but  we, 
who  can  distbiguish  them  in  their  different  roag- 
nitudei,  see  among  them  several  huge  leviathans 
that  terrify  the  little  fry  of  animals  about  them, 
and  take  tiwir  paetime  as  in  an  ocean. 

Addisom. 

ANECDOTE,  STORY. 

An  ANECDOTE  (v.  Anecdotes)  has  but 
little  incident,  and  no  plot ;  a  STORY 
(which,  like  history,  comes  from  the  Greek 
laropiia,  to  relate)  may  have  many  inci- 
dents, and  an  important  catastrophe  an- 
nexed to  it :  a»ieedoies  are  related  of  indi- 
viduals, some  of  which  are  of  a  trifling 
nature,  and  others  characteristic ;  stories 
are  generally  told  to  young  people  of 
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gh-^ts  and  yisioiLs,  which  are  calculated 
lo  act  on  their  fears.  An  tmeedoU  is 
pleading  and  pretty ;  a  story  is  frightful 
or  melancholj ;  an  anecdote  always  con- 
sists of  some  matter  of  fact ;  a  ttory  is 
sometimes  founded  on  that  which  is  real. 
Anecdotes  arc  related  of  some  distinguish- 
ed persons,  displaying  their  characters 
or  the  drcumstances  of  their  lives :  sUma 
from  life,  however  striking  and  wonder- 
ful, will  seldom  impress  so  powerfully  as 
those  which  are  drawn  from  the  world 
of  spirits :  (uuedota  serve  to  amuse  men, 
*  r  to  amuse  children. 


How  admirmbly  Bapin,  the  most  popular  among 
the  French  critics,  was  qualiAed  to  dt  in  Jndg- 
ment  upon  Homer  and  Thacydides,  Demosthenes 
and  Plato,  maj  be  gathered  from  an  antedots 
preserved  hjr  Menage,  who  afflrms  upon  his  own 
knowledge  that  Le  Fevre  and  Sanmor  ftimished 
this  assuming  critic  with  the  Greek  passages 
which  be  had  to  cite,  Bapin  himself  being  toUlly 
ignorant  of  tliat  language.  Wabtoii. 

This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  ap- 
pears with  no  great  evidence :  nor  have  I  met 
with  an  J  conflrmadon  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquhar, 
and  he  only  relates  that  the  ftineral  of  Dryden 
was  tumnltoary  and  confused.  Jobnsok. 

ANECDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  CHRONICLES^ 
ANNALS. 

ANECDOTE,  from  the  Greek  ov€«- 
doToQ,  signifies  what  is  communicated  in 
a  private  way.  MEMOIBS,  in  French 
fnhnoiresj  from  the  word  memory^  signi- 
fies what  serves  to  help  the  memory. 
CHRONICLE,  in  French  cAr(m«^u«,  from 
the  Greek  xP<^*^Ci  time,  signifies  an  ac- 
count of  the  times.  ANNAI^  from  the 
French  omia&t,  from  the  Latin  ornittf, 
signifies  a  detail  of  what  passes  in  the 
year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  nar- 
rative, more  or  less  connected,  that  may 
serve  as  materials  for  a  regular  history. 
Anttdotm  consist  of  personal  or  detached 
drcumstances  of  a  public  or  private  nat- 
ure, involving  one  subject  or  more.  An- 
eedotes  may  be  either  moral  or  political, 
titeraiy  or  biographical ;  they  may  serve 
as  characteristics  of  any  individual,  or  of 
any  particular  nation  or  age.  Memoirs 
may  include  anecdotes^  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  leading  subject  on 
which  they  treat:  memoirs  are  rather 
connected  than  complete;  they  are  a 
partial  narrative  respecting  an  individual, 
"^mprehending  matter  of  a  public  or  pri- 


vate nature ;  they  serve  as  memorials  of 
what  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  lay 
the  foundation  cither  for  a  history  or  a 
Ufe. 

I  allade  to  those  papers  in  which  I  treat  of  the 
litenture  of  the  Greeks,  carrying  down  my  his- 
tory in  a  chain  of  ansedotss  from  the  earliest 
poets  to  the  death  of  Menander.     CcMBKBLAirD. 

CKsar  gives  as  nothing  but  memoirs  of  his 
own  life.  CuucN. 

Chronides  and  annals  are  altogether 
of  a  public  nature;  and  approa^  the 
nearest  to  regular  and  genuine  history. 
Chronicles  register  the  events  as  they 
pass ;  annals  digest  them  into  order,  as 
they  occur  in  the  course  of  successive 
years.  Chronides  are  minute  as  to  the 
exact  point  of  time ;  onnd^s  only  preserve 
a  general  order  within  the  period  of  a 
year.  Chronicles  detail  the  events  of 
small  as  well  as  large  communities,  as  of 
particular  districts  and  cities ;  annals  de- 
tail only  the  events  of  nations.  Chroni- 
cles include  domestic  incidents,  or  such 
things  as  concern  individuals ;  the  word 
amtasy  in  its  proper  sense,  relates  only  to 
such  things  as  affect  the  great  body  of 
the  public,  but  it  is  frequently  employed 
in  an  improper  sense.  Chronicles  may 
be  confined  to  simple  matter  of  fact ;  an- 
nals may  enter  into  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  events. 

His  eye  was  so  piercing  that,  as  ancient  chron- 
ieUs  report,  be  could  blunt  the  weapons  of  bis 
enemies  only  by  loolclDg  at  them.  Johkson. 

Could  you  with  patience  bear,  or  I  relate, 
0  nymph !  the  tedious  annals  of  our  fate, 
Through  snch  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  ran, 
The  day  would  sotmer  tlian  the  tale  be  done. 

Drtoen. 

ANGER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH,  IRE, 
INDIGNATION. 

ANGER  comes  from  the  Latin  angor^ 
vexation,  ango^  to  vex,  compounded  of  an 
or  ad,  against,  and  ago,  to  acL  RESENT- 
MENT, in  French  resseniiment,  from  res- 
seniir,  is  compounded  of  re  and  seniir, 
signifying  to  feel  again,  over  and  over, 
or  for  a  continuance.  WRATH  and  IRE 
are  derived  from  the  same  source,  name- 
ly, loraih,  in  Saxon  wrath,  and  ire,  in  Lat- 
in ira,  anger,  Greek  epn,  contention,  all 
which  spring  from  the  Hebrew  lun'oli^  or 
etterah,  heat  or  anger.  LVDIGXATION, 
in  French  indignation,  in  Latin  indignaiio, 
from  indignor,  to  think  or  feel  unworthy. 
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marks  the  strong  feeling  which  base 
conduct  or  unworthy  treatment  awakens 
in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  any  one 
who  acts  contrary  to  our  inclinations  or 
opinions  is  the  characteristic  of  all  these 
terms.  Jieseniment  is  less  vivid  than  an- 
ger^  and  anger  than  wrath^  ire^  or  indig- 
nation.  Anger  is  a  sudden  sentunent  of 
displeasure;  retentmaU  is  a  continued 
anger;  wrcih  is  a  hdghtened  sentiment 
of  angcTy  which  is  poetically  expressed  by 
the  word  ire.  Anger  may  be  either  a  self- 
ish or  a  disinterested  passion;  it  may 
be  provoked  by  injuries  done  to  ourselves, 
or  injustice  done  to  others :  in  this  latter 
sense  of  strong  displeasure  Ood  is  angry 
with  sinners,  and  good  men  may  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  be  angry  with  those  under 
their  control  who  act  improperly.  Re- 
aeniment  is  a  brooding  sentiment  alto- 
gether arising  from  a  sense  of  personal 
injury ;  it  is  associated  with  a  dislike  of 
the  offender,  as  much  as  the  offence,  and 
is  diminished  only  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  in  return;  in  its  rise,  progress,  and 
effects,  it  is  alike  opposed  to  the  Chris- 
tian spirit.  Wrath  and  ire  are  the  sen- 
timent of  a  superior  toward  an  inferior, 
and  when  provoked  by  personal  injuries 
discovers  itself  by  haughtiness  and  a 
vindictive  temper :  as  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
pleasure, vfrath  is  unjustifiable  between 
man  and  man;  but  the  wra^  of  God 
may  be  provoked  by  the  persevering  im- 
penitence of  sinners :  the  ire  of  a  hea- 
then god,  according  to  the  gross  views  of 
Pagans,  was  but  the  torcUh  of  man  asso- 
ciated with  greater  power;  it  was  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  moral  displeas- 
ure. Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awaken- 
ed by  the  unworthy  and  atrocious  conduct 
of  others ;  as  it  is  exempt  from  personal- 
ity, it  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  tem- 
per of  a  Christian :  a  warmth  of  constitu- 
tion sometimes  gives  rise  to  sallies  of  cm- 
ger;  but  depravity  of  heart  breeds  retent- 
ment;  unbending  pride  is  a  great  source 
of  torath  :  but  indignaiion  may  flow  from 
a  high  sense  of  honor  and  virtue. 

Moralists  have  defined  an^fer  to  be  a  desire  of 
revenge  for  some  injury  offered.  Steele. 

The  temperately  reTengefU  have  leisure  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  thereby  ei- 
ther to  smother  tlielr  secret  retentmenti,  or  to 
seek  adequate  reparations  for  the  damages  they 
have  sustained. 


Achilles'  toroA,  to  Greece  the  direbl  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  Heavenly  Goddess  sbvc. 

fora 
The  prophet  spoke :  when  with  a  gloomy  trown 
The  monarch  started  from  his  shining  throne ; 
Black  choler  flll'd  his  breast  that  boU*d  with  <r«, 
And  from  bb  eyeballs  fiash'd  the  Uviiig  fire. 

ropB. 


It  is  surely  not  to  be  observed  without  indiff^ 
nation  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment; 
wretches  who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  priTileges 
of  madmen.  Johrsoh. 


ANGEIt,  CHOLER,  BAGE,  FUBT. 

AKGEK,  V  Anaer,  resentment,  CHOL- 
ER, in  French  eolh^y  Latin  cJudera^  Greek 
YoXiE/>oc,  comes  from  x^^^Tf  ^^^  because 
tne  overflowing  of  the  bile  is  both  the 
cause  and  consequence  of  choler.  RAGE, 
in  French  rage^  Latin  rofrta,  madness, 
and  raino^  to  rave  like  a  madman,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  ragoM^  to  tremble  or 
shake  with  a  violent  madness.  FURY, 
in  French  furiey  Latin /uror,  comes  prob- 
ably from  fero^  to  carry  away,  because 
one  is  carried  or  hurried  away  by  the 
emotions  of  fury. 

These  words  have  a  progressive  force 
in  their  signification.  Choler  expresses 
something  more  sudden  and  virulent  than 
anger;  rage  is  a  vehement  ebullition  of 
anger;  and  fury  is  an  excess  of  rage. 
Anger  may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  dis- 
cover itself  by  any  outward  symptoms; 
choler  is  discoverable  by  the  paleness  of 
the  visage;  rage  breaks  forth  into  ex- 
travagant expressions  and  violent  dis- 
tortions; fury  takes  away  the  use  of 
the  understanding.  Anger  is  an  infirm- 
ity incident  to  human  nature ;  it  ought, 
however,  to  be  suppressed  on  all  occa- 
sions :  choler  is  a  malady  too  physical  to 
be  always  corrected  by  reflection:  rage 
and  fury  are  distempers  of  the  soul, 
which  nothing  but  religion  and  the  grace 
of  God  can  cure. 

The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of 
his  knowledge  and  benevolenoe,  was  xoXov  kpotci. 
be  master  of  thy  anger.  Jobksom. 

Uust  I  give  way  to  your  rash  eholer  t 
Shall  I  be  flrighted  when  a  madman  stares? 

Shakspbass. 
Oppose  not  rage  while  rage  b  in  its  force. 
But  give  it  way  awhile,  and  let  it  waste. 

Sbakspbarx. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men 
give  way  among  thetar  servants  and  dependents. 

JODMSOlt. 
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ANORTy  PASfilOXATBy  HASTT. 

ANGRT  sigtilfies  either  having  angtr^ 
or  prone  to  anger.  PASSIONATE  signi- 
fies prone  to  pauion.  UASn  signifies 
prone  to  excess  of  hasU  from  intemper- 
ate feeling. 

Angrtf  denotes  either  a  particalar  state 
or  a  habit  of  the  mind;  pamonaie  ex- 
presses a  habit  of  the  mind ;  haUinm  is 
mostly  a  temporary  feeling.  An  angry 
man  is  in  a  state  of  anger;  a  patstanaU 
man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  pamonaie. 
The  angry  has  less  that  is  vehement  and 
impetuous  in  it  than  the  passionate  ;  the 
kaky  has  something  less  vehement,  bat 
more  sudden  and  abrupt  in  it  than  ei- 
ther. The  angry  man  is  not  always  eas- 
ily provoked,  nor  ready  to  retaliate :  but 
he  often  retains  his  anger  unUl  the  cause 
is  removed :  the  passionate  man  is  quick- 
ly roused,  eager  to  repay  the  offence,  and 
speedily  appeased  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  of  which  he  afterward  probably  re- 
pents: the  hasty  man  is  very  soon  of- 
fended, but  not  ready  to  o£fend  in  re- 
turn ;  hifl  angry  sentiment  spends  itself 
in  angry  words. 

It  is  toid  bjr  Prior,  in  a  iMmeRyrie  on  tbe  Duke 
of  Doraety  that  his  aerranti  tued  to  put  them- 
aelvM  in  his  way  when  be  was  angry^  becaaae 
be  was  sore  to  recompetiM  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  be  made  them  Boffer.        Jobnsom. 

There  ia  tai  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals 
known,  and  contentedly  known  by  tbe  name  of 
fMatUmaU  men,  who  imagine  themselves  enti- 
tled 1^  that  distinction  to  be  provoked  on  every 
sUght  oocasfcm.  Jobhson  . 

The  king,  who  saw  their  sqnsdrons  yet  nnmov*d. 
With  A<uty  ardor  thus  tbe  cfaieft  reprov'd. 

Pora. 

AKIMADVERSION,  CRITICISM^  8TBICT- 
URE. 

ANIMADYERSION,  in  Latin  anknad- 
««rBto,  from  a/Mmadnertere^  that  is,  vertere 
wammk  ad^  signifies  to  turn  tbe  mind  to 
a  thing.  CRITICISM,  m  French  m^i^u^, 
Latin  critumSy  Greek  Kpirutogy  from  cpcvor, 
to  judge,  signifies  by  distinction  a  judg- 
ment in  literary  matters.  STRICTITRE, 
in  Latin  ttrietura,  a  glance  at  any^ing, 
oomes  from  atringOy  to  toudi  upon  lightly 
or  in  few  words. 

Ammadvermon  includes  censure  and 

reproof;  critieum  implies  scralany  and 

judgment,  whether  for  or  against ;  and 

strietttre  oomprefaends  a. partial  investi- 
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gation  mingled  with  censure.  We  ani. 
madvert  on  a  person's  opinions  by  con- 
tradicting  or  correcting  them;  we  eritu 
dm  a  person's  works  by  minutely  and 
rationally  exposing  their  imperfections 
and  beauUes ;  we  pass  strictures  on  pub- 
lic measures  by  descanting  on  them  cur- 
sorily, and  censuring  them  partially.  An- 
imadversUms  are  too  personal  to  be  im- 
partial, consequently  they  are  seldom 
just;  they  are  mostly  resorted  to  by 
those  who  want  to  build  up  one  system 
on  the  ruins  of  another :  criticism  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  honorable  de- 
partments of  literature;  a  eritie  ought 
justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  authors,  but  of  the  two  his  office  is 
rather  to  blame  than  to  praise;  much 
less  injury  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of 
literature  from  the  severity  than  from 
tbe  laxity  of  criiicism:  strictures  are 
mostly  the  vehicles  of  party  spleen; 
like  most  ephemeral  productions,  they 
are  too  superficial  to  be  entitled  to  seri- 
ous notice. 

These  things  lUl  vnder  a  province  yon  haro 
partly  pursued  already,  and  thereibre  demand 
your  animadversion  tor  tbe  regulating  lo  no- 
ble an  entertainment  as  that  of  tbe  stage. 

Stblb. 

^ost  criticism  demands  not  only  that  every 
beanty  or  blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in 
its  different  degree  and  kind,  but  also  that  the 
reason  and  foundation  of  excellences  and  Ikults 
be  accurately  ascertained.  WAarow. 

To  the  end  of  most  of  the  plays  I  have  added 
short  strictures^  containing  a  general  censure  of 
fkolte  or  praise  of  excellence.  Joamoir. 

ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

ANIMAL,  in  French  amnud^  Latin  <m- 
tmo/,  from  anima,  life,  signifies  the  thing 
having  life.  BRUTE  is  in  French  hruU^ 
Latin  brutus^  dull,  Greek  Paptmic,  Chal- 
dee  baroytj  foolishness.  fiBAST,  in 
French  betCy  Latin  bestia^  changed  from 
bosUrmOy  Greek  poatnifAay  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, and  PooKVy  to  feed,  signifies  proper- 
ly the  thing  that  feeds. 

Aftimal  is  the  generic,  hrtUe  and  beasi 
are  the  specific  terms.  The  animal  is  tho 
thirg  that  lives  and  moves.  If  animal 
be  considered  as  thinking,  willing,  re- 
flecting, and  acting,  it  is  conflned  in  its 
signification  to  the  human  species ;  if  it 
be  regarded  as  limited  in  all  the  func- 
tions which  mark  intelligence  and  wiU, 
if  it  be  divested  of  speech  and  reason. 
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it  belongs  to  the  brute;  if  ammal  be  con- 
sidered, moreover,  as  to  its  appetites,  in- 
dependent of  reason,  of  its  destination, 
and  consequent  dependence  on  its  men- 
tal powers,  it  descends  to  the  beatt,  Man 
and  brute  are  opposed.  To  man  an  im- 
mortal soul  is  assigned ;  but  we  are  not 
authorized  by  Scripture  to  extend  this 
dignity  to  the  bnUea,  "  The  bruteit  that 
perish  "  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  distin- 
guishing that  part  of  the  afUnuU  creation 
from  the  superior  order  of  terrestrial  be- 
ings who  are  destined  to  exist  in  a  future 
world.  AnimtUy  when  applied  to  man  in- 
dividually, is  a  term  of  reproach ;  the  ep- 
ithets brute  and  beatt  are  still  stronger 
terms  of  reproach,  the  perversion  of  the 
rational  faculty  being  at  all  times  more 
shocking  and  disgraceful  than  the  ab- 
sence of  it  by  nature. 

Some  would  be  apt  to  say,  he  is  a  conjnrer; 
ft>r  be  bu  fimnd  that  a  republic  to  not  made  up 
of  every  body  of  animaU,  bat  is  oompoood  of 
men  only,  and  not  of  horses. 


As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of 
beings,  as  it  were,  in  a  chain,  so  man  seems  to  be 
placed  as  the  mkUUe  link  between  angels  and 
brutes.  ADsnoN. 

Whom  e*eD  the  savage  beaeta  had  Bpar*d,  they 

klU'd, 
And  strew'd  his  mangled  Umbs  about  the  field. 

Drtobn. 

TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENUVEN, 
CHEER,  EXHILARATE. 

ANIMATE,  in  Latin  animaiuSy  from 
antmuSy  the  mind,  and  anima  the  soul  or 
vital  principle,  signifies  in  the  proper 
sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the  moral  sense 
to  give  spirit  INSPIRE,  in  French  in- 
tpirer^  Latin  inspirOy  compounded  of  in 
and  epiro,  signifies  to  breathe  life  or 
spirit  into  any  one.  ENLIVEN,  from 
en  or  in  and  liven,  has  the  same  sense. 
CHE£B>  in  French  cA^,  Flemish  et>e, 
the  countenance,  Greek  ^apa,  joy,  signi- 
fies the  giving  joy  or  spirit.  EXHILA- 
RATE, In  Latin  exkUaratus,  participle  of 
exhilarOy  from  ?Ularis,  Greek  WapoQy  joy- 
ful, Hebrew  oU^y  to  exult  or  leap  for  joy, 
signifies  to  make  glad. 

Animate  and  intpire  imply  the  com- 
munication of  the  vital  or  mental  spark ; 
enliven^  eheer^  and  exhilarate,  signify  ac^ 
tions  on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be  ani- 
mated in  its  physical  sense  is  simply  to 
receive  the  first  spark  of  animal  life  in 


however  small  a  degree;  for  there  are 
aninuxted  beings  in  the  world  possessing 
the  vital  power  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
degrees  and  forms:  to  be  animated  in 
the  moral  sense  is  to  receive  the  small- 
est portion  of  the  sentient  or  thinking 
faculty,  which  is  equally  varied  in  think- 
ing beings ;  the  term  animatum,  therefore, 
taken  absolutely,  never  conveys  the  idea 
of  receiving  any  strong  degree  of  either 
physical  or  moral  feeling.  To  inspire, 
on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  communi- 
cation of  a  strong  moral  sentiment  or 
passion :  hence,  to  animate  with  courage 
is  a  less  forcible  expression  than  to  in- 
^re  with  courage :  we  likewise  speak  of 
inxpiring  with  emulation  or  a  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  not  of  animating  with  emu- 
lation or  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  To  en- 
liven respects  the  mind ;  ekeer  relates  to 
the  heart ;  exhilarate  regards  the  spirits, 
both  animal  and  mental ;  they  all  denote 
an  action  on  the  frame  by  the  communi- 
cation of  pleasurable  emotions :  the  mind 
is  enlivened  by  contemplating  the  scenes 
of  nature;  the  imagination  is  enlivened 
by  reading  poetry ;  the  benevolent  heart 
is  cheered  by  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
others ;  the  spirits  arc  exhilarated  by  the 
convivialities  of  social  life :  conversation 
enlivens  society;  the  conversation  of  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend  cheere  the 
drooping  spirits  in  the  moments  of  trou- 
ble ;  unexpected  good  news  is  apt  to  ex- 
hilarate the  spirits. 

Through  subterranean  ceHs, 
Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way. 
Earth  animated  heaves.  Tbomsoii. 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  aba 

moves, 
Inepirea  new  flames,  revives  eztingntohed  loves. 

Drtdbm. 
To  grace  each  subject  with  enlivening  wit. 

Addisox. 
Every  eye  bestows  the  cheering  look  of  ap- 
probation upon  the  humble  man.    CcMBCBLAiniL 
Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Soahilarate  the  spirit.  Cowtsk. 

ANIMATION,  UFE,  VIVACITY,  SPIRIT. 

ANIMATION  and  LIFE  do  not  differ 
either  in  sense  or  application,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  more  in  familiar  use.  They  express 
either  the  particular  or  general  state  of 
the  mind.  VIVACITY  and  SPIRIT  ex- 
press  only  the  habitual  nature  and  state 
of  the  feelings. 
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A  peraon  of  no  ammaiion  is  divested 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his 
nature,  whi<£  is  mind :  a  person  of  no 
vivaeiiy  is  a  dull  companion ;  a  person  of 
no  ^[htU  is  unfit  to  associate  with  others. 
A  person  with  animaiion  takes  an  interest 
in  eTorything :  a  vivoabttf  man  catches  at 
eTerrthing  that  is  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing:* a  ^ririied  man  enters  into  plans, 
makes  great  exertions,  and  disregards 
difficulties.  A  speaker  may  address  his 
audience  with  more  or  less  animaiion,  ac- 
eording  to  the  disposition  in  which  he 
finds  it:  a  man  of  a  vivacums  temper  dif- 
fuses his  vufocity  into  all  his  woitls  and 
actions ;  a  man  of  tpirii  suits  his  meas- 
ures to  the  exigency  of  his  circumstances. 

Tte  Bridah  hsre  a  Iftnly,  animaUd  aspect 

Snxu. 

The  viery  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
ABsnmea  a  mimic  life. 

TaoKsoir  on  thb  Fowxr  or  thb  Sum. 

His  vivacity  ia  aaea  In  doing  all  the  offlces  of 
life  with  readiness  of  tpirit^  and  propriety  in  the 
manner  of  doing  them.  STr~ 


As  ftiU  of  apirU  as  the  month  of  Hay. 

SHAUPXAXa. 
TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PDBUSn. 

ANNOUN^CE,  in  Latin  annuncio,  is  com- 
pounded of  an  or  ad  and  nuficiOy  to  tell  to 
any  one  in  a  particular  manner.  PRO- 
CLAIM,  in  Latin  prodtono,  is  compound- 
ed of  pro  and  damo,  to  cry  before,  or  cry 
aloud.  PUBLISH,  in  Latin  pubiieo,  from 
pubUeuM  and  populus,  signifies  to  make 
pubUe  or  known  to  tne  people  at  large. 

The  characteristic  seuse  of  these  words 
is  the  making  of  a  thing  known  to  num- 
bers of  individuals :  a  thing  ia  annottnced 
in  a  formal  manner  to  many  or  few ;  it 
is  procUumed  to  a  neighborhood,  and  pib- 
£uW  to  the  world.  Weanitot«mxaneven\ 
that  is  expected  and  just  at  hand ;  we 
proclaim  an  event  that  requires  to  be 
known  by  all  the  parties  interested ;  we 
piMM  what  is  supposed  likely  to  inter- 
est all  who  know  it.  AmunttioeinerUs  are 
made,  verbally,  or  by  some  well-known 
signal ;  prodamaiioM  are  made  verbally, 
and  accompanied  by  some  appointed  sig- 
nal; publifaliom  are  ordinarily  made 
through  the  press,  or  by  oral  communi- 
cation from  one  individual  to  another. 
The  arrival  of  a  distinguished  person  is 
announced  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells; 


the  prodamaHon  of  peace  by  a  herald  is 
accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  cal- 
cukted  to  excite  notice;  thepublieaHon 
of  news  is  the  office  of  the  journalist 

We  might  with  as  much  reason  donbt  whether 
the  son  was  Intended  to  enlighten  the  earth,  as 
whether  Ue  who  has  framed  the  hnman  mind  in- 
tended to  announce  righteoosneas  to  mankind 
as  a  Uw.  BLAin. 

But  witness,  heralds  I  and  proclaim  ray  vow, 
Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below.      Pope. 

It  very  often  happens  that  none  are  more  tn- 
dustrions  in  publiv^ing  the  blemishes  of  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation,  t'Aan  such  as  lie  open  to 
the  same  censures  in  their  own  character. 

Adoisok. 

AN8WXR,  HSFLTy  SSJOINDEB,  RE- 
SPONSE. 

ANSWER,  in  Saxon  andswarm  and 
varan,  Goth,  award  andword,  German 
antwort,  compounded  of  an,  ant^  or  anti, 
against,  or  for,  and  wort,  a  word,  signi- 
fies a  word  used  against  or  in  return  for 
another.  REPLY  oomes  from  the  French 
repHiqtier,  Latin  repliro,  to  unfold,  signi- 
fying to  unfold  or  enlarge  upon  by  way 
of  explanation.  REJOIN  is  compounded 
of  re  and  join,  signifying  to  join  or  add 
in  return.  RESPONSE,  in  Latin  retpon^ 
8u$,  participle  of  reapondeo,  compounded 
of  re  and  epondeOy  signifies  to  declare  or 
give  a  sanction  to  in  return. 

Under  all  these  terms  is  included  the 
idea  of  using  words  in  return  for  other 
words,  or  returning  a  sound  for  a  sound. 
An  answer  is  given  to  a  question ;  a  reply 
is  made  to  an  assertion ;  a  rejoinder  is 
made  to  a  reply;  a  retponte  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  words  of  another. 
We  anewer  either  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
firmation, information,  or  contradiction ; 
we  always  reply,  or  refoin,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain or  confute :  retponeee  are  made  by 
way  of  assent  or  confirmation.  It  is  un- 
polite  not  to  answer  when  we  are  adr 
dressed:  arguments  are  maintained  by 
the  alternate  r^iet  and  r^oindere  of  two 
parties ;  but  such  arguments  seldom  tend 
to  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  soci- 
ety :  the  reepoMee  in  the  Liturgy  are  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  keep  alive  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  take  a  part  in  the 
devotion. 

This,  as  it  was  directed  to  none  of  the  company 
in  particular,  none  thonght  himself  obliged  to 


answer. 
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He  anin  took  aome  time  to  consider,  and  dr- 

llly  rt^^isd  "  I  do.'*— "  If  you  do  agree  with  me," 

r^iointd  I,  "  in  acknowledging  the  complaint, 

teu  me  if  you  will  concur  in  promoting  the  cure." 

CcmsBLAia). 

All  the  people  andentlj  were  allowed  to  Join 
In  psalmody  and  prayera,  and  make  tbetr  proper 

Binqham:  EocUtiaiUcai  AfUiquitiu. 

An  antwer  may  be  either  spoken  or 
written,  or  delivered  in  any  manner ;  re- 
ply and  rejoinder  are  used  in  personal 
discourse  only :  a  reqxmu  may  be  said  or 
sung,  or  delivered  in  a  formal  manner. 

Heteema 
A  melancholy  messenger— for  when  I  aak'd 
What  news  ?  his  antwer  was  a  ikr-fetch'd  sigh. 

SBAUPBAmS. 

Laoedcmon,  always  disposed  to  control  the 
growing  consequenoe  of  her  neighbors,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  bad  policy  of  her  late  measures,  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  expelling  Hippiaa 
on  the  forged  retpontet  of  the  Pythia. 

CuXBBUiAND. 

Animals  as  well  as  men  may  give  on- 
«UMT<  or  make  rajxnue&f  though  not  re- 
pliee  or  r^civukra. 

The  blackbird  whistles  flnom  the  thorny  brake, 
The  mellow  bullflnch  anetoert  from  the  grove. 

Thoxsoii. 
Loose  fly  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane, 
Bt9ponHv4  to  the  distant  neigh  he  neighs. 

Oowna. 

ANSWERABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  AC- 
COUNTABLE, AMENABLE. 

ANSWERABLE,  from  ansufer,  signifies 
ready  or  able  to  annoer  for.  RESPON> 
SIBLE,  from  reap(mdeo^  to  anMter^  has  a 
similar  meaning  in  its  original  sense. 
ACCOUNTABLE,  from  aeeownt,  signifies 
able  or  ready  to  give  an  aceoufU.  AMEN- 
ABLE, from  the  French  tmiener^  to  lead, 
signifies  liable  to  be  led  or  bound. 

Between  anewerable  and  retpcmMe 
there  is  a  close  alliance  in  the  sense,  but 
some  difference  in  the  application.  A 
person  is  antwerable  generally  in  respect 
to  what  he  undertakes  to  pay  or  take 
charge  of ;  he  is  cnmoerable  for  his  own 
debts,  or  for  the  debts  of  others,  to  which 
he  has  made  himself  liable ;  he  may  also 
be  antwerable  for  things  left  in  his  charge : 
responsible  is  applied  to  higher  matters  of 
trust  or  duty ;  as  an  oflScer  is  retiponnhU 
for  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  are  un- 
der him ;  so  to  hold  a  reeponaible  situation 
under  government ;  and  in  an  extended 


sense,  to  be  morally  responsible^  that  is, 
responsible  to  society  as  a  moral  agent. 

He  replied  that  he  would  give  orders  for  guards 
to  attend  us  who  should  be  ansicerabte  for  ev- 
erything. BaVDOHB. 

It  was  Lord  SackrOle^s  fkte  to  act  for  several 
years  In  a  responsibU  oOke  during  an  nnpo|m- 
lar  and  nnprosperons  war.  Cvismmmlam^. 

Answerable  and  responsibU  convey  the 
idea  of  a  pledge  given  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act,  or  the  fulfilment  of 
some  engagement,  a  breach  of  which  sub- 
jects the  defaulter  to  loss,  punishment,  or 
disgrace :  aeeouniable  implies  simply  giv- 
ing an  account  or  explanation  of  one*8 
proceedings.  The  two  former  have  re- 
spect to  the  obligations  of  others  as  well 
as  our  own,  but  the  latter  respects  prop- 
erly one's  own  obligations  only:  the  aC' 
eountabUUy  results  from  tlie  relation  of 
the  parties ;  a  person  is  accountable  to  his 
employer  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  any  business  intrusted  to  him ; 
a  child  is  aceountable  to  his  parents  for 
all  his  actions  while  he  is  under  their 
control ;  and  we  are  all  aeeouniable  to  the 
Great  Judge  of  all.  To  be  amenable  is  to 
be  accountable  as  far  as  laws  and  regula- 
tions bind  a  person;  one  is  amenaUe  to 
the  laws  of  society,  or  he  is  amenable  to 
the  rules  of  the  house  in  which  he  is  only 
an  inmate. 

By  our  andent  laws,  whoerer  harbored  any 
stranger  for  more  than  two  nights  was  answer- 
abU  to  the  public  for  any  otfonoe  that  such  Us 
Inmate  mit^t  commit.  Blackstokx. 

As  a  person's  responsibiiify  bears  respect  to 
his  reason,  so  do  human  punishments  bear  re- 
spect to  his  res^onsibiUijf :  Infants  and  boys 
are  chastised  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or  the 
master;  rationiU  adults  are  amsnable  to  the 

laws.  CUXBBBL&ICD. 

We  know  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  Su- 
preme Righteous  Governor,  to  whom  we  are  uo- 
countabU  for  our  conduct.  BLiia. 

ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FOREGO- 
ING, PREVIOUS^  ANTEIUOR,  PIUOR, 
FORMER. 

ANTECEDENT,  in  Latin  anteeedenSy 
that  is,  ante  and  eedens^  going  before. 
PRECEDING,  in  Latin  preeedensy  going 
before.  FOREGOING,  literally  going  be- 
fore. PREVIOUS,  in  Latin  preevius,  that 
is,  prm  and  vicu,  making  a  way  before. 
ANTERIOR,  the  comparative  of  the  Lat- 
in anUy  befora    PRIOR,  in  Latin  prior^ 
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eomparatiYe  of  primttt^  first    FORMER, 
in  English  the  oomparative  of  first. 

Anittcedaii,  preeet&nffy  fortgoingy  prtvu 
OM,  are  employed  for  what  goes  or  hap- 
pens before :  ftnUanor^  V^^t  fomur^  for 
what  is,  or  exists  before.  AnUtleda^ 
marks  priority  of  order,  pUce,  and  posi- 
tSon,  with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that 
it  denotes  the  relation  of  infloenoe,  de- 
pendence, and  connection  established  be- 
tween two  objects :  thus,  in  logic  the 
premises  are  called  the  osntecedenty  and 
the  conclusion  the  consequent;  in  theol- 
ogy or  politics,  the  cmUtiieni  is  any  de- 
cree or  resolution  which  influences  anoth- 
er decree  or  action ;  in  mathematics.  It 
b  that  term  from  which  any  induction 
can  be  drawn  to  another;  in  grammar, 
the  anieeedmt  is  that  which  requires  a 
particular  regimen  from  its  subsequent 
AnUeedaU  and  preceding  both  denote  pri- 
enritg  of  time,  or  the  order  of  events ;  but 
the  former  in  a  more  vague  and  indeter- 
minate manner  than  the  latter.  A  pr^ 
ceding  event  is  that  which  happens  im- 
mediately before  the  one  of  which  we  are 
^>eaking;  whereas  antecedtnt  may  have 
events  or  circumstances  intervening.  An 
mtteeedent  proposition  may  be  separated 
from  its  consequent  by  other  proposi- 
tions; but  a  preceding  proposition  is 
closely  followed  by  another.  In  this 
s^ise  antecedent  is  opposed  to  pottericr, 
"'    r  to 


The  leveiiteeii  centuries  bIiioq  the  birth  of 
Christ  are  anteesdent  to  the  eighteenth,  or  the 
one  we  live  in ;  but  it  is  the  seventeenth  only 
whkh  we  call  the  preceding  one.        Tboiuw. 

JPreeedb^  respects  simply  the  succes- 
sion of  times  and  things ;  but  previous 
denotes  the  succession  of  actions  and 
events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  their 
connection  with  and  influence  upon  each 
other :  we  speak  of  the  preceding  day,  or 
the  preeetUng  chapter,  merely  as  the  day 
or  chapter  that  goes  before;  but  when 
we  speak  of  a  previous  engagement  or  a 
previous  inquiry,  it  supposes  an  engage- 
ment preparatory  to  something  that  is 
to  follow :  prevums  is  opposed  to  subse- 
qnent:  /aregaing  is  employed  to  mark 
Uie  order  of  things  narrated  or  state^ ; 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, the  foregoing  objections,  or  the 
foregoing  calcubition,  etc. :  foregoing  is 
opp^ed  to  foUowbig. 


Little  attention  wm  paid  to  literature  by  tlie 
Ronuuw  in  tlie  early  and  more  martial  ages.  I 
read  of  no  collection  of  books  antecedent  to  those 
made  by  iEmiUns  I'aolus  and  Loenllns. 

CVMSBaLAirD. 

Letters  flnom  Rome,  dated  the  18th  Instant, 
say  that  on  the  preceding  Sunday  his  Holiness 
was  carried  in  an  open  chair  from  St.  Inter's  to 
St  Mary's.  Srslb. 

A  boding  silence  reigns 
Dead  throni^  the  don  expanse,  save  the  doll 

soaud 
That  from  the  monntain,  previous  to  the  storm. 
Rolls  o*er  the  mattering  earth.  Thomsoii. 

Consistently  with  the  foregoing  principles,  we 
may  define  original  and  nati\-e  poetry  to  be  tho 
language  of  the  violent  passions,  expressed  in  ex- 
act  measores.  Sia  W.  Joau. 


AnUrioTy  prior ^  and  former^  have  all  a 
relative  sense,  and  are  used  for  things 
that  are  more  before  than  others:  ante- 
rior is  a  technical  term  to  denote  for- 
wardness in  place  or  time,  but  more  com* 
monly  the  former,  as  in  anatomy ;  the 
anterior  or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  posterior  part;  so 
likewise  the  anterior  or  fore  front  of  a 
building,  in  opposition  to  the  back  front: 
prior  is  used  in  the  sense  of  previous 
when  speaking  comparatively  of  two  or 
more  things,  when  it  implies  anticipation; 
K  prior  claim  invalidates  the  one  that  is 
set  up ;  a  prior  engagement  prevents  the 
forming  of  any  other  that  is  proposed : 
former  is  employed  either  with  regard  to 
times,  as  former  times,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  later  periods,  or  with  regard  to 
propositions,  when  the  former  or  first 
tiling  mentioned  is  opposed  to  the  latter 
or  iMt  mentioned. 

If  that  be  the  anterior  or  npper  part  wherein 
tlie  senses  are  placed,  and  tliat  tlie  posterior  or 
lower  part  is  that  wliich  is  opposite  thereonto, 
there  Is  no  infinior  or  lower  part  in  this  animal ; 
for  the  senses  behig  placed  at  both  extremes 
makes  both  ends  anterior,  which  la  impossible. 
Bbowme:  Vulgar  Errors, 

Some  aocoants  make  Thamyris  the  eighth  epic 
poet  prior  to  Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no 
credit  seems  due.  Ccmbialaici). 

Former  follies  pass  away  and  are  forgotten. 
Those  which  are  present  strike  observation  and 
sharpen  censure.  Blaib. 

TO  APOI/OGIZB,  DEFEND,  JUSTIFY,  EX- 
CULPATE, EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 

APOLOGIZE,  from  the  Greek  airo- 
Xoyca,  and  awoXoycofiai,  compounded  of 
criro,  from  or  away,  and  Xcyw,  to  speak, 
signifies  to  do  away  by  speaking.    DB- 
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FEND,  in  French  defmdre,  Latin  de/etitw, 
participle  of  de/endo,  is  compounded  ol' 
de  and  faido,  signifying  to  keep  or  ward 
oft  JUSTIFY,  in  French  jwtifier,  Lat- 
in justificoy  is  compounded  of  juatm  and 
faeio^  signif  jinfi;  to  do  justice,  or  to  put 
right.  EXCULPATE,  in  Latin  exculpaius, 
participle  of  exeulpo^  compounded  of  ex 
and  culpOy  signifies  to  get  out  of  a  fault 
EXCUSE,  in  French  exauer,  Latin  excu- 
M>,  compounded  of  ex  and  coum,  signifies 
to  get  out  of  any  cause  or  affair.  PLEAD, 
in  French  plavder^  may  either  come  from 
fiaeitum  or  placmdum,  or  be  contracted 
from  appeUaium, 

There  is  always  some  imperfection  sup- 
posed or  real  which  gives  rise  to  an  apol- 
ogy; with  regard  to  persons  it  presup- 
poses a  consciousness  of  impropriety,  if 
not  of  guilt ;  we  apoiogiie  for  an  error  by 
acknowledging  ourselves  guilty  of  it:  a 
deferux  presupposes  a  consciousness  of 
innocence  more  or  less ;  we  defend  our- 
selves against  a  charge  by  proving  its 
fallacy :  a  juttificaiion  is  founded  on  the 
conviction  not  only  of  entire  innocence, 
but  of  strict  propriety;  we  justify  our 
conduct  against  any  imputation  by  prov- 
ing that  it  was  blameless:  exculpation 
rests  on  the  conviction  of  innocence  with 
regard  to  the  fact ;  we  exculpaie  ourselves 
from  all  blame  by  proving  that  we  took 
no  part  in  the  transaction:  excuse  and 
fiea  are  not  grounded  on  any  idea  of  in- 
nocence ;  they  are  rather  appeals  for  fa- 
vor resting  on  some  collateral  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  extenuate ;  a  plea 
is  frequently  an  idle  or  unfounded  excuse^ 
a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  displeasure ; 
we  exntae  ourselves  for  a  neglect  by  al- 
leging indisposition;  we  plead  for  for- 
giveness by  solicitation  and  entreaty. 

An  apology  mostly  respects  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  with  regard  to  each 
other  as  equals;  it  is  a  voluntary  act, 
springing  out  of  a  regard  to  decorum,  or 
the  good  opinion  of  others.  To  avoid 
misunderstandings  it  is  necessary  to  apol- 
ogize for  any  omission  that  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  neglect.  A  defence  respects 
matters  of  higher  importance ;  the  viola- 
tion of  laws  or  public  morals';  judicial 
questions  decided  in  a  court,  or  matters 
of  opinion  which  are  offered  to  the  decis- 
ion of  the  public :  no  one  defends  himself 
but  he  whose  conduct  or  opinions  are 


called  in  question.  A  jmHfieaiion.  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  moral  cases  in  oonomon 
life,  whether  of  a  serious  nature  or  other- 
wise :  it  is  the  act  of  individuals  toward 
each  other  according  to  their  different 
stations :  no  one  can  demand  a  juMUfca- 
tUm  from  another  without  a  sufficient  au- 
thority, and  no  one  will  attempt  to  justi- 
fy himself  to  another  whose  authority  he 
does  not  acknowledge :  men^'tw^y  them- 
selves either  on  prindples  of  honor,  or 
from  the  less  creditable  motive  of  con- 
cealing their  imperfections  from  the  ob- 
servation and  censure  of  others.  An  ex- 
culpation ia  the  act  of  an  inferior ;  it  re- 
spects the  violaUons  of  duty  toward  the 
superior ;  it  is  dictated  by  necessity,  and 
seldom  the  offspring  of  any  higher  mo- 
tive than  the  desire  to  screen  one's  self 
from  punishment:  exadpation  regards 
offences  only  of  commission;  exeuae  is 
employed  for  those  of  omission  as  well 
as  commission :  we  excuae  ourselves  often- 
er  for  what  we  have  not  done,  than  for 
what  we  have  done :  it  is  the  act  of  per- 
sons in  all  stations,  and  arises  from  vari- 
ous motives,  dishonorable  or  otherwise: 
a  person  may  often  have  substantial  rea- 
sons to  excuae  himself  from  doing  a  thing, 
or  for  not  having  done  it ;  an  excuae  may 
likewise  sometimes  be  the  refuge  of  idle- 
ness and  selfishness.  To  plead  is  proper- 
ly a  judicial  act,  and  extended  in  its  sense 
to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  it  is 
mostly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  othera, 
rather  than  ourselves. 

Excuae  and  plea^  which  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  an  unfavorable  sense,  are  to 
apology^  defence^  and  exculpation  as  the 
means  to  an  end:  an  apology  is  lame 
when,  instead  of  an  honest  confession  of 
an  unintentional  error,  an  idle  attempt 
is  made  at  justification :  a  defence  is  poor 
when  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  to  in- 
validate the  charge :  a  juaiification  is  nu- 
gatory when  it  applies  to  conduct  alto- 
gether wrong:  an  excuae  or  a  plea  is 
frivolous  or  idle,  which  turns  upon  some 
falsehood,  misrepresentation,  or  lrTel& 
vant  point 

But  for  this  practice  (detraetionK  however  vDe, 
some  have  dered  to  apoloffiae  by  contending 
th»t  the  report  by  which  they  ii^nred  an  absent 
character  was  true.  Ha 


Attacked  by  great  ii^ories,  the  man  of  mild  and 
gentle  spirit  will  feel  what  hnmaH  nature  feels, 
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ood  vOl  dsfsiut  and  reaent  as  Ua  datj  allows 
him.  BI.AXR. 

Wbatever  priTate  views  and  paasions  pUadL, 
No  cause  can^tMft/y  so  black  a  deed. 

Tbombom. 

A  good  chOd  win  not  seek  to  exeulpaU  her- 
aalf  at  Che  expense  of  the  most  revered  cbarae- 
ters.  RicHAuaov. 

The  strength  of  the  passtons  will  noTer  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  eeeuM  Cor  complying  with  them. 
Spectatob. 

Poverty  on  this  occasion  pleads  her  cause  rery 
notably,  and  represents  to  her  old  landlord  that 
ahonld  she  be  driven  oat  of  the  coantry,  all  their 
trades,  arts,  and  sciences  would  be  driven  out  with 
her.  Addisov. 

APPAREL^  ATTIBE,  ABRAY. 

APPAREL,  in  French  apparni,  Uke  the 
word  apparatM,  oomee  from  the  Latin  ap- 
paratm  or  wfytaratus,  signifying  the  thing 
fitted  or  adapted  for  another.  ATTIRE, 
oompoonded  of  at  or  ad  and  Hrt^  in 
fVench  iirer,  Latin  Iraho^  to  dravr,  signi- 
fies the  thing  drawn  or  put  on.  ARRAY 
ia  compounded  of  or  or  ad  and  ray  or 
fw,  signifying  the  state  of  being  in  a 
row,  or  being  in  order. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress 
or  exterior  decoration.  Appard  ia  the 
dress  of  every  one;  attire  is  the  dress  of 
the  great ;  array  is  the  dress  of  particu- 
lar persons  on  particular  occasions  :  it  is 
the  first  object  of  every  man  to  provide 
himself  with  <^jpard  suitable  to  his  sta- 
tion ;  but  the  desire  of  shining  forth  in 
gaudy  aUire  is  the  property  of  little 
mindis:  on  festivals  and  solemn  occa- 
sions it  may  be  proper  for  those  who  are 
to  be  conspicuous  to  set  themselves  out 
with  a  comely  array.  Appard  and  attire 
re8|>ect  the  quality  and  fashion  of  the 
thing ;  but  array  has  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  things  with  their  neatness 
and  deoonim :  ofjpard  may  be  costly  or 
mean ;  attire  may  be  gay  or  shabby ;  but 
array  will  never  be  otherwise  than  neat 
or  oomelj. 

B  ia  much,  that  this  depraved  custom  of  paint- 
ing the  Hftoe  should  so  kmg  escape  the  penal  laws, 
both  of  the  chnreh  and  state,  which  have  been 
very  severe  against  luxury  in  appard. 

Bacon. 
A  robe  of  tisane,  stifr  with  golden  wire, 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire. 

Drtden. 
She  seem'd  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  blood. 
With  such  array  Harpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thradan  courser.  Detdbit. 


APPARENT^  VISIBLE,  CLEAR,  PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  MANIFEST. 

APPARENT,  in  Latin  apparemt,  parti- 
ciple of  appareoy  to  appear,  signifies  the 
quality  of  appearing.  VISIBLE,  in  Latin 
trifi&t/u,  from  vuus,  participle  of  video^ 
to  see,  signifies  capable  of  being  seen. 
CLEAR,  in  French  dair,  German,  Swed- 
ish, etc.,  klar,  Latin  darus^  Greek  yXov- 
poc,  comes  from  yXaveowy  to  shine. 
PLAIN,  in  Latin  planua,  even,  signifies 
what  is  so  smooth  and  unencumbered 
that  it  can  be  seen.  OBVIOUS,  in  Latin 
obvius,  compounded  of  ob  and  vta,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  lying  in  one^s  way,  or 
before  one's  eyes.  EVIDENT,  in  French 
evident^  Latin  evidenSf  from  video,  Greek 
ei^w,  Hebrew  ido,  to  know,  signifies  as 
good  as  certain  or  known.  MANIFEST, 
in  French  mani/edey  Latin  mam/eetuaf 
compounded  of  mauus,  the  hand,  and  fee- 
tusy  participle  of  fendo,  to  fall  in,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  so  near  that  it 
can  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hand. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  vari- 
ous degrees  in  the  capability  of  seeing ; 
but  vinble  is  the  only  one  used  purely  in 
a  physical  sense ;  apparent^  dear^  plain, 
and  obvioiu,  are  used  physically  and  mor- 
ally; evident  and  mafiifat  solely  in  a 
moral  acceptation.  That  which  is  sim- 
ply an  object  of  sight  is  visible;  that 
which  presents  itself  to  our  view  in  any 
form,  real  or  otherwise,  is  apparent :  the 
stars  themselves  are  visible  to  us;  but 
their  size  is  cqjparent. 

The  perception  intellective  often  corrects  the 
report  of  phantasy,  as  in  the  apparent  bigness 
of  the  sun,  and  the  apparent  crookedness  of  the 
staff  in  air  and  water.  Haia 

The  vieible  and  present  are  for  brutes : 

A  slender  portion  and  a  narrow  bound.    Yomro. 

Vinble  is  applied  to  that  which  merely 
admits  of  being  seen ;  apparent  and  the 
other  terms  denote  not  only  what  is  to 
be  seen,  but  what  is  easily  to  be  seen : 
they  are  all  applied  as  epithets  to  objects 
of  mental  discernment ;  what  is  apparent 
strikes  the  view ;  what  is  clear  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  proper  col- 
ors :  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  ob- 
scure :  what  is  plain  is  seen  by  a  plain 
understanding ;  it  requires  no  deep  reflec- 
tion nor  severe  study ;  it  is  opposed  to 
what  is  intricate:   what  is  obvwus  pre* 
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seats  itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  eTery 
ODe ;  it  is  seen  at  the  first  glance,  and  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  abstruse :  what 
is  evident  is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves  no 
hesitation  on  the  mind ;  it  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  dubious:  manifest  is  a 
greater  degree  of  the  evident ;  it  strikes 
on  the  understanding  and  forces  convic- 
tion ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  dark. 
A  thing  is  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it : 
a  case  is  dear;  it  is  decided  on  immedi- 
ately :  a  truth  is  plain  ;  it  is  involved  in 
no  perplexity;  it  is  not  multifarious  in 
its  bearings :  a  falsehood  is  plain  ;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  question :  a  reason  is  obvious  ; 
it  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case :  a 
proof  is  evident;  it  requires  no  discus- 
sion, there  is  nothing  in  it  that  clashes  or 
contradicts ;  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
person  is  evident  when  everything  serves 
to  strengthen  the  conclusion:  a  contra- 
diction or  absurdity  is  manifest  which  is 
felt  by  all  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived. 

Tlie  buflineu  men  are  chiefly  conTenant  In  does 
not  only  give  a  certain  cast  or  turn  to  their  minds, 
bttt  is  very  apparent  in  their  outward  behavior. 

BUDOBLL. 

It  Is  plain  that  oar  skill  in  literatare  is  owing 
to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  that 
they  are  still  preserved  among  us  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  a  rellgioas  regard.  Bkrkelbt. 

We  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account  how  thnn- 
der  and  lightning  are  produced.  I'kmplb. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclination. 

GnovB. 

It  Is  evident  that  fiune,  considered  merely  as 
the  immortality  of  a  name,  is  not  leas  likely  to  be 
the  reward  of  bad  actions  than  of  good. 

JoBiiaoH. 

Among  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly 
prodnoes  in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often 
been  obeerved  a  mani/ett  and  striking  contrari- 
ety between  the  life  of  an  author  and  his  writ- 
ings. JOHNSOK. 

APPEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 

APPEARANCE  signifies  the  thing  that 
appeax9  or  the  manner  of  appearing. 
AIR,  V,  Air^  manner.  ASPECT,  in  Latin 
a^Mctus^  from  aspicio,  to  look  upon,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  is  looked  upon  or 
seen. 

Appearance  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms.  The  whole  external  form, 
figure,  or  colors,  whatever  is  visible  to  the 
eye,  is  its  appearance :  air  is  a  particular 
appearance  of  any  object  as  far  as  it  is 
indicative  of  its  quality  or  condition ;  an 


air  of  wretchedness  or  poverty :  o^peef  is 
the  partial  appearance  of  a  body  as  it 
presents  one  of  its  sides  to  view;  a 
gloomy  or  cheerful  aspect.  It  is  not  safe 
to  judge  of  either  pei*8ons  or  things  alto- 
gether by  appearances:  the  appearance 
and  reality  are  often  at  variance :  the  eqi- 
pearance  of  the  sun  is  tliat  of  a  moving 
body,  but  astronomers  assert  that  it  has 
no  motion  round  the  earth:  there  are 
particuUir  towns,  habitations,  or  rooms 
which  have  always  an  air  of  comfort,  or 
the  oontrary :  this  is  a  sort  of  (^opearaniee 
the  most  to  be  relied  on :  politicians  of  a 
certain  stamp  are  always  busy  in  judging 
for  the  future  from  the  a^)ect  of  affairs ; 
but  their  predictions,  like  those  of  as- 
trologers who  judge  from  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens,  frequently  turn  out  to  the 
discredit  of  the  prophet 

The  hero  answers  with  the  rwpect  due  to  the 
beantiftil  appearance  she  made.  Stsbul 

Some  who  had  the  most  assuming  air  went 
directly  of  themselves  to  error  witliont  expect- 
ing a  conductor.  Pariisu.. 

Her  motions  were  steady  and  oompoaed,  and 
her  aspect  serioos  but  cbeerftil ;  her  name  was 
Patience.  Adduoh. 

APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET, 
STILL. 

APPEASE,  V.  To  aJUay.  CALM,  in 
French  calmer^  from  abrnts^  bright,  signi- 
fies to  make  bright  PACIFY,  in  Latin 
paciJicOy  compounded  of  pax  and  faao, 
signifies  to  make  peace  or  peaceable. 
QUIET,  in  French  guiet,  Latin  quietus, 
from  quiesy  rest,  signifies  to  put  to  rest. 
STILL  signifies  to  make  still. 

To  appease  is  to  remove  great  agita- 
tion ;  to  calm  is  to  bring  into  a  tranquil 
state.  The  wind  is  appeased;  the  sea  is 
calmed.  With  regard  to  persons,  it  is 
necessary  to  appease  those  who  are  in 
transports  of  passion,  and  to  calm  those 
who  are  in  trouble,  anxiety,  or  apprehen- 
sion. Appease  respects  matters  of  force 
or  violence,  cahn  those  of  inquietude  and 
distress :  one  is  cmpeased  by  a  submissive 
behavior,  and  earned  by  the  removal  of 
danger.  Facifu  corresponds  to  appease^ 
and  quiet  to  calm :  in  sense  they  are  the 
same,  but  in  application  they  differ ;  (^ 
pease  and  calm  are  used  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  importance ;  pacify  and  qui^ 
to  those  of  a  more  familiar  nature :  the 
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oneuy  humors  of  a  child  are  paafiBi,  or 
Its  groundless  fears  are  quieUd,  8tiU  is 
a  loftier  expression  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer  terms ;  serving  mostly  for  the  grave 
or  poetic  stylo ;  it  is  an  onomatopoeia  for 
restraining  or  putting  to  silence  that  which 
b  noby  and  boisterous. 

A  lofty  citj  bj  my  hand  is  rais'd, 
Pygmalion  paniah'd,  and  my  lord  appMMd. 

Drtddi. 
An  powerfiil  harmony,  that  can  assnaffe 
And  oa/m  tba  sorn>w8  of  the  Iheniied  wretch. 

Mabsh. 
M7  bnath  can  9AiU  tho  winds, 
Unclond  the  snn,  charm  down  the  swelling  sea, 
And  stop  the  floods  of  heaven.  BBAOMOirr. 

APPLAUSE,  ACCLAHATIOX. 

APPLAUSE,  from  the  Latin  i^fqAaudo, 
signifies  literaUy  to  clap  or  stamp  the  feet 
toathmg.  ACCLAMATION,  from  oec^o- 
mo,  signifies  a  crying  out  to  a  thing. 

These  terms  express  a  public  demon- 
stration ;  the  former  by  means  of  a  noise 
with  the  hands  or  feet;  the  latter  by 
means  of  shouts  and  cries :  the  former 
being  employed  as  a  testimony  of  appro- 
bation ;  the  latter  as  a  sanction,  or  an  in- 
dication of  respect  An  actor  looks  for 
apjploHMe;  a  speaker  looks  for  cbcdama- 
iion.  What  a  man  does  calls  forth  <m. 
plauft,  but  the  person  himself  is  mostly 
received  with  aedamaUons,  At  the  hust- 
ings popular  speeches  meet  with  applauK, 
and  favorite  members  are  greeted  with 
loud  oeo^oma^ioiu. 

Amidst  the  load  applatMM  of  the  shore. 
O7BS  ootstrlpp'd  the  rest  and  sprung  before. 

DavDxif. 

When  this  illostrioiis  person  (the  Duke  of 

JfarlteoO  touched  on  the  shore,  he  was  received 

hy  the  aeetatnations  of  the  people.        ^rwxLB. 

TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,  PRESCRIBE,  OR- 
DAIN. 

APPOINT,  tr.  To  aBot.  '  ORDER,  in 
French  ordre^  Latin  ordmo,  to  arrange, 
dispose,  wdoy  order,  Greek  of^oq^  a  row 
of  trees,  which  is  the  symbol  of  order. 
PRESCRIBE,  in  Latin  preaeribo,  com- 
pounded of  prcB^  before,  and  icribo^  to 
write,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  for  a  per- 
son.    ORDAIN  is  a  variation  of  ordtr. 

To  appoint  is  either  the  act  of  an  equal 
or  superior:  we  appoifU  a  meeting  with 
any  one  at  a  given  time  and  place;  a 
kiog  appoints  his  ministers.  To  order  is 
tbc  act  of  one  invested  with  a  partial  au- 


thority :  a  customer  orden  a  oommoditi 
from  his  tradesman :  a  master  gives  his 
orden  to  his  servant.  To  prescribe  is  tho 
act  of  one  who  is  superior  by  virtue  of 
his  knowledge :  a  physician  presrrihen  to 
his  patient  To  ordain  is  an  act  emana- 
ting from  the  highest  authority:  kings 
and  councils  ordain  ;  but  their  ordtnawea 
must  be  conformable  to  what  is  ordained 
by  the  Divine  Being.  AppoinlmenU  are 
made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals 
or  communities ;  but  they  may  be  altered 
or  annulled  at  tbc  pleasure  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Orders  are  dictated  by 
the  superior  only,  but  they  presuppose  a 
discretionary  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  whom  they  are  given. 
Prescriptions  are  binding  on  none  but 
such  as  voluntarily  admit  their  authority; 
but  ordinances  leave  no  choice  to  those 
on  whom  they  are  imposed  to  accept  or 
reject  them :  the  onUnanees  of  man  are 
not  less  binding  than  those  of  God,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  expressly  contradict 
the  divine  law. 

Appointments  are  kept,  orders  execut- 
ed or  obeyed,  prescripHons  followed,  or- 
dhiances  submitted  to.  It  is  a  point  of 
politeness  or  honor,  if  not  of  direct  mor- 
al obligation,  to  keep  the  cqfjpointmetOs 
which  we  have  made.  Interest  will  lead 
men  to.  execute  the  orders  which  they  re- 
ceive in  the  course  of  business:  duty 
obliges  them  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
superiors.  It  is  a  nice  matter  io  prescribe 
to  another  without  hurting  his  pride ;  this 
principle  leads  men  often  to  regard  the 
counsels  of  their  best  friends  as  prescrip- 
tions: with  children  it  is  an  unquestion-' 
able  duty  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of 
those  whose  age,  station,  or  experience 
authorize  them  to  prescribe.  God  has  or- 
dained all  things  for  our  good ;  it  rests 
with  ourselves  to  submit  to  his  ordi- 
nemces  and  be  happy. 

MAJestIc  months 
Set  oat  with  him  to  their  appointed  race. 

Dbtdev. 

The  whole  coarse  of  things  is  so  ordered  that 
we  neitlier  by  an  irregular  and  precipitate  eda- 
cation  become  men  too  soon,  nor  by  a  fond  and 
trifling  indulgence  be  suffered  to  continue  chil- 
dren forever.  Blaib. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health, 
has  not  thooght  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his 
reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particu- 
larly dissuades  hfan  fl-om  knotty  and  subtle  dis^ 
qalsitions.  Adduoic 
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It  waa  perha{>s  ordtUned  by  Providence  to 
hinder  us  from  tyrannizing  over  one  another, 
that  no  individual  should  bo  of  such  importance 
as  to  cause  by  his  retirement  or  death  any  chasm 
in  the  world.  Johnsom. 

TO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPRECIATE,  ESTI- 
MATE, ESTEEM. 

APPRAISE,  APPRECIATE,  from  ^ 
preeio  and  appreeiatu9y  participle  of  ap- 
precio^  compounded  of  ty^  or  ad  and  prt- 
tium,  a  price,  signifies  to  set  a  price  or 
value  on  a  thing.  ESTIMATE  comes 
from  ettimaius,  participle  of  estimo^  to 
value.  To  ESTEEM  is  a  variation  of  m- 
Umate. 

Appraise  and  appreeitUe  are  used  in 
precisely  the  same  sense,  for  setting  a 
value  on  anything  acoordiug  to  relative 
ciroumstances ;  but  the  one  is  used  in 
the  proper,  and  the  other  in  the  figura- 
tive sense:  a  sworn  appraiser  appraises 
goods  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
articles,  and  their  salable  property ;  the 
characters  of  men  are  (qtpreciated  by  oth- 
ers when  their  good  and  bad  qualities  are 
justly  put  in  a  balance. 

The  thhigs  are  not  sold,  they  are  only  appraised. 
Blacsstone. 
To  the  finishing  of  his  course,  let  every  one  di- 
rect his  eye :  and  let  him  now  appreciate  life 
according  to  tlie  value  it  will  be  found  to  have 
when  snmmed  up  at  the  close.  Blaib. 

To  estimate  a  thing  is  to  get  the  sum 
of  its  value  by  calculation ;  to  esteem  any- 
thing is  to  judge  its  actual  and  intrinsic 
value.  Estimate  is  used  either  in  a  prop- 
er or  a  figurative  acceptation ;  esteem  only 
in  a  moral  sense :  the  expense  of  an  un- 
dertaking, losses  by  fire,  gains  by  trade, 
are  estimated  at  a  certain  sum ;  the  esti- 
mate may  be  too  high  or  too  low:  the 
moral  worth  of  men  is  often  estimated 
above  or  below  the  reality,  according  to 
the  particular  bias  of  the  estimator;  but 
thero  are  individuals  of  such  an  unques- 
tionable worth  that  they  need  only  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  esteemed. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  Greeks,  how 
highly  soever  it  may  have  been  estimated  in  an- 
cient times,  was  in  proportion  to  the  low  condi- 
tion of  their  marine.  Robbrtson. 

If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed  only  as  he 
uses  his  parts  in  contending  for  Justice,  and  were 
Immediately  despicable  when  he  appeared  in  a 
eause  which  he  could  not  but  know  was  an  un- 
just one,  how  honorable  would  his  character  be ! 


TO  APPREHEND,  CONCEIVE,  SUPPOSE, 
IMAGINE. 

To  APPREHEND,  from  the  Latin  ad 
and  prehendo^  signifies  to  take  into  the 
mind.  CX)NGEIV£,  from  the  Latin  can 
and  o^no,  to  take  together,  that  is,  to 
put  together  in  the  mind.  SUPPOSE, 
from  the  Latin  stqjponOf  to  put  one  thing 
in  the  place  of  another.  IMAGINE,  from 
imaffo^  to  have  an  image  or  figure  of  any- 
thing in  the  mind. 

To  cjiprekend  is  simply  to  take  an  idea 
into  the  mind ;  thus  we  may  apprehend 
any  object  that  we  hear  or  see :  to  con- 
ceive is  to  form  an  idea  in  the  mind,  as  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  doing  anything,  to 
isoneeive  a  design. 

Brutes  and  men  have  their  sensortola,  or  little 
sensorinms,  by  which  they  appreKmul  the  pm- 
enoe,  and  perceive  the  actions,  of  a  few  objects 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Adddor. 

He  first  eoneeites^  then  perfects  his  design. 
As  a  mere  instrument  in  hands  divine.  Cowpcs. 

Apprehending  is  the  first  effort  of  the 
thinking  faculty :  eonaeiving  is  the  act  of 
a  more  matured  understanding;  the  for- 
mer belongs  to  children  as  well  as  grown 
persons,  the  latter  more  properiy  to  grown 
persons.  Apprchendiing  is  performed  by 
the  help  of  the  senses ;  we  may  be  quick 
or  dull  of  apprdimsion.  Coneeiioinff  \: 
performed  by  reflection  and  combination; 
we  may  conceive  properly  or  improperly. 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  ftinction  takes. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes. 

Srakspsark 
A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so  remote 
from  all  we  have  ever  seen,  that  although  we  can 
easily  conceive  it  as  possible,  yet  our  specula- 
tions upon  it  must  be  general  and  confused. 

JomcsoN. 

That  of  which  we  can  have  no  sensible 
impression  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  that 
which  is  above  the  reach  of  our  thought 
is  not  to  be  conceived. 

We  must  be  content  to  know  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  Is  present  with  us,  by  the  efftets  which 
he  prodneoth  in  us.  Our  outward  senses  are  too 
gross  to  apprehend  him.  Addison. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive the  fearful  effects  of  Omnipotence  incensed. 

Addison. 

To  apprehend  and  to  conceive  aro  ap- 
plied only  to  reality,  to  suppose  and  im- 
agine aro  applied  to  things  which  may 
exist  only  in  the  imagination;  but  the 
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former  being  drawn  from  that  which  is 
real  may  be  probable  or  improbable  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  the  latter  be- 
ing the  peculiar  act  of  the  imagination, 
more  commonly  exists  in  the  imagination 
only. 

It  can  aearce  be  tuppoted  that  the  mind  is 
more  Ttgorous  when  we  sleep  than  when  we 
waka.  Uawkxswobth. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  creeds  were  at 
flnt  iDtended  to  teach  in  flUl  and  explicit  terms 
aa  tliat  should  be  beUeved  by  Christians. 

Watbblahd. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  de- 
note one's  opinion  or  belief  in  regard  to 
ordinary  matters  with  a  like  distinction. 
Appr^md  expresses  the  weakest  kind  of 
belief,  the  having  the  least  idea  of  the 
presence  of  a  thing. 

Nothing  is  a  misery 
UnlcM  oar  weakness  apprehend  it  so. 

Shaxsfbakb. 

A  man  is  said  to  conceive  that  on  which 
he  forms  a  direct  opinion. 

This  great  fnndamental  truth,  unestablished  or 
onawskened  in  the  minds  of  men,  is,  I  conceive^ 
tlie  real  source  and  support  of  all  our  infidelity. 

YOUNO. 

What  one  suppo^a  may  adroit  of  a 
doubt,  it  is  frequently  only  conjectural. 

It  Is  there  mippoted  thst  all  our  infidels,  what- 
ever sclKme,  for  argnmeui*s  sake  and  to  keep 
tbemselres  in  countenance,  they  patronize,  are 
betrayed  into  their  deplorable  error  by  some  doubt 
of  their  inunortality  at  the  bottom.  Youno. 

What  one  imagina  may  be  altogether 
improbable  or  impossible,  and  that  which 
cannot  be  vnoffined  may  be  too  improba- 
ble to  admit  of  being  believed. 

The  Earl  of  Rivers  did  not  imaffine  tlnere  conld 
exist,  in  a  human  form,  a  mother  that  would  rain 
her  own  son  without  enriching  herself. 

JOHHBON. 

TO  APPREHEND,  FEAR,  DREAD. 

To  APPREHEND  (v.  To  apprehend,  con. 
eeive)  signifies  to  have  an  idea  of  danger 
in  one's  mind,  without  necessarily  im- 
plying any  sentiment  of  fear.  FEAR, 
in  Saxon  Jlhrt^  Latin  pavor,  and  Greek 
ffnaaa,  to  shudder,  expresses  the  senti- 
ment in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  DREAD, 
in  LaCm  terriio^  and  Greek  rapaffvu),  to 
trouble,  expresses  the  highest  degree  of 
fear. 

What  is  possible  may  be  appr^iended  ; 


we  may  apprehend  a  change  in  the  weatb- 
er,  or  that  an  accident  will  take  phico 
by  the  way.  What  is  probable  may  be 
feared:  we  may  fear  the  consequences 
of  a  person's  resentment.  Not  only  the 
evil  which  is  nigh,  but  that  which  is  ex- 
ceeding great,  produces  dread. 

Our  oatnnl  sense  of  right  and  wrong  produces 
an  appreheneion  of  merited  punishment  wtien 
we  have  committed  a  crtane.  Blair. 

That  which  )b  feared  may  sometimes  be  avoid- 
ed ;  but  that  which  is  regretted  to-day  may  be 
regretted  again  to-morrow.  Johrsom. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves, 
Tliemselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fkte 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 
dread.  Youko. 

Apprehend  is  said  only  of  things.  Fear 
and  £read  are  also  applied  to  persons  with 
the  like  distinction:  fear  is  a  salutary 
sentiment;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  child 
toward  a  parent  or  instructor :  dread^  as 
toward  a  fellow-creature,  is  produced  by 
harshness  and  oppression,  but  in  regard  to 
our  Maker  is  produced  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt. 

They  are  universally /9are<2  and  respected. 

Bbtdonx. 
Intomb*d  my  fear  of  death !  and  every  /ear, 
The  dread  of  every  evil,  but  thy  frown. 

YoUNO. 

APPROACH,  ACCESS,  ADMITTANCE. 

APPROACH,  compounded  of  ap  or  ad 
and  proachy  in  French  proche,  near,  Latin 
proximtiSy  nearest,  signifies  near  to,  that 
is,  coming  near  to.  ACCESS,  in  Latin 
aceeKuSy  from  ae  or  ad  and  cedo,  to  go,  is, 
properly,  going  to.  ADMITTANCE,  v. 
Adhiittanee. 

Approach  signifies  the  coming  near  or 
toward  an  object,  and  consequently  is  an 
unfinished  act,  but  access  and  admittance 
are  finished  acts ;  access  is  the  coming  to, 
that  is,  as  close  to  an  object  as  is  need- 
ful; and  admittance  is  the  coming  into 
any  place,  or  Into  the  presence  or  society 
of  any  person.  Approach  expresses  sim. 
ply  the  act  of  drawing  near,  but  access 
and  admittance  comprehend,  in  their  sig- 
nification, the  liberty  and  power  of  com- 
ing to  or  into :  an  approach  may  be  quick 
or  slow,  an  access  easy  or  difiicult,  an  ad- 
mittance free  or  exclusive. 

His  service  in  the  eighty-eighth  is  notoriously 
known,  when,  at  the  first  news  of  the  Spaniards* 
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apprwiek^  he  towed  at  a  cable  with  bis  own 
handa  to  draw  oat  the  harbor-bound  sliips  Into 
the  sea.  Fcixxa. 

When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  would  unfold  our 

griefs, 
We  are  denied  access  unto  liis  person. 

SllAKSPEARB. 

As  my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
those  of  the  sight,  1  take  it  for  a  peculiar  liappi- 
neas  that  I  have  always  had  aa  easy  and  fiuniliar 
admiUanee  to  the  Mr  sex.  Tatlbb. 

Approach  may  sometimes  be  taken  for 
a  road  or  way  of  approach,  which  brings 
it  nearer  in  sense  to  the  other  terms,  as 
the  approaches  to  a  bridge  or  a  town. 

Tlie  approacJi  to  Messina  is  the  finest  tliat  can 
bo  imagined. 

Access  is  used  only  in  its  proper  sense 
for  the  act  of  persons ;  approach  and  wi- 
mittanee  are  employed  figuratiTely,  as  the 
approach  of  winter,  age,  etc.,  or  the  ap- 
proach  to  immorality,  in  the  sense  of 
coming  near  to  it  in  similitude,  the  admU- 
tance  of  thoughts  into  the  mind. 

There  is  no  approach  to  an  invasion  of  the 
divine  attributes  hi  the  Invocation  of  saints,  but 
I  think  it  is  will-worship  and  presumption. 

JooMSoir. 
In  the  difficulties  of  business  and  great  affairs, 
such  an  unintermitted  and  unshaken  persever- 
ance, as  if  he  never  tasted  what  it  was  to  Indulge 
in  his  own  ease,  or  the  pleasures  of  conversation  ; 
and  yet  in  the  entertainments  of  conversation 
such  an  open -taking  agreeableness,  as  if  no 
thoughts  of  business  could  ever  find  admittance. 
Fbeamiils  to  Lord  Cadooan's 
Patemt  op  Peekaob. 

TO  APPUOACir,  APPROXIMATE. 

KV?W)XCYl,v.  Approach,  APPROX- 
IMATE,  compounded  of  ap  and  proximusy 
to  come  nearest  or  next,  signifies  either 
to  draw  near  or  bring  near.  To  approach 
is  intransitive  only ;  a  person  approaches 
an  object.  To  approximate  is  both  tran- 
sitive and  intransitive ;  a  person  approz- 
imates  two  objects  to  each  other. 

Lambs  push  at  those  that  approach  them  with 
their  horns  before  the  first  budding  of  a  horn  ap- 
pears. Addibow. 

Shakspeare  approoHmaUs  the  remote  and  fiur. 
Johnson. 

To  approach  denotes  simply  the  moving 
of  an  object  toward  another,  but  to  ap- 
proxitnate  denotes  the  gradual  moving 
of  two  objects  toward  each  other:  that 
which  approaches  may  come  into  imme- 
diate conjunction;  but  bodies  may  ap- 


prOTtmaU  for  some  time  before  they 
form  a  junction,  or  may  never  form  a 
junction.  An  equivocation  t^jproaches  to 
a  lie.  Minds  approximate  by  long  inter- 
course. 

Ckmiets,  in  their  approaches  toward  the  earth, 
are  imagined  to  cause  diseases,  liamines,  and  oth- 
er such  like  Judgments  of  God. ,  Dsedam. 

The  approaaimations  and  recesses  of  aoine  of 
the  little  stars  I  speak  of,  suit  not  with  the  ob- 
aervations  of  some  very  ancient  astronomers. 

I>aBIIA]L 

TO  APPIIOPRIATE,  USURP,  ARROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 

APPROPRIATE,  m  French  <^pproprier^ 
compounded  of  ap  or  ad  and  propriatm^ 
participle  of  proprio,  an  old  verb,  and  pro- 
prius,  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own.  USURP,  in  French  usurper, 
Latin  ttsurpo,  from  usus,  use,  is  a  fns 
qaentative  of  utor,  signifying  to  make 
use  of  as  if  it  were  one's  own.  ARRO- 
GATE, in  Latin  arrogatus,  participle  of 
arroffo,  signifies  to  ask  or  claim  for  one's 
self.  ASSUME,  in  French  tusumer,  Latin 
assumOy  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  sumo, 
to  take,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self. 
ASCRIBE,  in  Latin  ascribo,  compounded 
of  09  or  «Kf  and  scriho,  to  write,  signifies 
here  to  write  down  to  one's  own  ac- 
count. 

The  idea  of  taking  something  to  onc^s 
self  by  an  act  of  one's  own  is  common  to 
all  these  terms.  To  ajjpropriatc  is  to  take 
to  one's  self  with  or  without  right;  to 
usurp  is  to  take  to  one's  self  by  violencit 
or  in  violation  of  right  Appropriating 
is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  goods  in 
possession ;  usurjnng  is  properly  applied 
to  power,  titles,  rights.  Individuals  ap- 
propriate  whatever  comes  to  their  hands 
which  they  use  as  their  own ;  they  usurp 
power  when  they  exercise  the  functions 
of  government  without  a  legitimate  sanc- 
tion. 

Natural  reason  suggested  that  he  who  «m1d 
first  declare  his  intention  of  appropriaUng 
anything  to  his  own  use,  and  actually  took  it 
into  possession,  should  thereby  gain  the  absolute 
property  of  it.  Blackstone. 

Tlie  usurpation  which,  in  order  to  subvert 
ancient  institutions,  has  destroyed  ancient  prin- 
ciples, will  hold  power  by  arts  similar  to  those 
by  which  it  has  acquired  it  Bceks. 

These  words  may  be  applied  in  tho 
same  sense  to  moral  or  spiritual  objects. 
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To  themselTes  appropriailHg 
The  spirit  of  God,  promis'd  aUke  and  giv'n 
To  all  teUeTen.  Milton. 

If  9Bf  passion  has  so  ninch  fttvrptd  our  on- 
derstanding  as  not  to  saflfer  vs  to  enjoy  advan- 
taftea  with  the  moderation  prescribed  by  reason, 
it  is  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy :  when 
we  find  oorselves  sinkini^  noder  sorrow,  we  nuy 
then  nscflilly  rerolve  the  uncertainty  of  our  con- 
dition, and  the  fbHy  of  lamenting  that  firom  which, 
if  it  had  stayed  a  little  longer,  we  should  ourselves 
have  been  taken  away.  Johnson. 

Arroffoie^  auume^  and  €aeribe^  denote 
the  taking  to  one*s  self,  but  do  not,  like 
appropriate  and  vfurp^  imply  taking  from 
another.  ArrogaU  is  a  more  violent  ac- 
tion than  asnmM,  and  oMgmne  than  a»cribe. 
Arrogate  and  asgitme  are  employed  either 
in  the  proper  or  figurative  sense,  ateribe 
only  in  the  figurative  sense.  We  arro- 
gate distinctions,  honors,  and  titles ;  we 
oMtmne  names,  rights,  and  privileges.  In 
the  moral  sense  we  arrogate  pre-eminence, 
OKiume  importance,  aecribe  merit.  To  ar- 
rogate is  a  species  of  moral  wurpation; 
it  is  always  accompanied  with  haughti- 
ness and  contempt  for  others:  that  is 
arrogated  to  one's  self  to  which  one  has 
not  the  smallest  title :  an  arrogant  tem. 
per  is  one  of  the  most  odious  features  in 
the  human  character;  it  is  a  compound 
of  folly  and  insolence.  To  asnane  is  a 
spedea  of  moral  cqjpropriation ;  its  ob- 
jects are  of  a  less  senous  nature  than 
those  of  arrogating^  and  it  does  less  vio- 
lence to  moral  propriety:  we  may  asaume 
m  trifles,  we  arrogate  only  in  important 
matters.  To  aeenbe  is  of  tener  an  act  of 
vanity  than  of  injustice :  many  men  may 
be  entitled  to  the  merit  which  they  os- 
cribe  to  themselves ;  but  by  this  very  act 
they  lessen  the  merit  of  their  best  actions. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  a  man  is  slow 
eaongb  in  aaamaning  the  character  of  a  husband, 
or  a  woman  quick  enough  in  condescending  to 
tbatofawife.  arms. 

After  having  thus  eiecribed  due  honor  to  birth 
and  parentage,  I  must,  however,  take  notice  of 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  mors  honors 
than  are  doe  to  them  on  this  account.  Addison. 

Sometimes  we  aeoribe  to  ourselves  the  merit 
of  good  qualities,  which,  if  Justly  considered, 
should  cover  us  with  shame.  CaAia. 

Arrogating  as  an  acUon,  or  arrogance 
as  a  disposition,  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense:  the  former  is  always  dictated  by 
the  most  prep«5t€rous  pride ;  the  latter 
13  associated  with  every  unworthy  quality. 
Asmmptian  as   an  action  varies  in  .its 


character  according  to  circumstances ;  it 
may  be  either  gjood,  bad,  or  indifFerent : 
it  is  justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to 
anume  a  command  where  there  is  no  one 
else  able  to  direct ;  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  name  a  person  as- 
sunus  who  does  so  only  in  conformity  to 
the  will  of  another;  but  it  is  always  bad 
to  aeawne  a  name  as  a  mask  to  impose 
upon  others.  As  a  disposition  amtrnp- 
tian  is  always  bad,  but.  still  not  to  ih^ 
same  degree  as  arrogance.  An  arrogant 
man  renders  himself  intolerable  to  soci- 
ety :  an  aeeuming  man  makes  himself  of- 
fenslve:  arrogance  is  the  characteristic 
of  men;  aentmptum  is  peculiar  to  youths: 
an  arrogant  man  can  be  humbled  only 
by  silent  contempt;  an  aeeunUng  youth 
must  be  checked  by  the  voice  of  author- 
ity. 

Humility  is  expressed  by  the  stooping  and 
bendini;  of  the  head,  arroffance  when  it  is  lifted 
up,  or  as  we  say  tossed  up.  Dbtdin. 

This  makes  hbn  over-forward  in  business,  a#- 
euming  in  conversation,  and  peremptory  in  an- 
swers. COLUEH. 

ARCHITECT,  BUILDER. 

AECHITECT,  from  architecture,  in 
Latin  architecius,  from  architectural  Greek 
ap(iT(KTovuniy  compounded  of  apxoCy  the 
chief,  and  rcx^ii,  art  or  contrivance,  sig- 
nifies the  chief  of  contrivers.  BUILDEll, 
from  the  verb  to  builds  denotes  the  per- 
son concerned  in  buildings,  who  causes 
the  structure  of  houses,  either  by  his 
money  or  his  personal  service. 

An  architeet  is  an  artist,  employed  only 
to  form  the  plans  for  large  buildings ;  a 
builder  is  a  simple  tradesman,  or  even 
workman,  who  buildt  common  dwelling- 
houses. 

Rome  win  bear  witness  that  the  English  artists 
Ve  as  superior  in  talents  ss  they  sre  In  numbers 
to  those  of  aU  nations  besides.  I  reserve  tho 
mention  of  her  architecte  as  a  separate  class. 

CCMBEBLAND. 

With  his  ready  money,  the  huilder^  mason, 
and  carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  their  market 
of  gentlemen  in  his  neighborhood  who  inconsid- 
erately employ  them.  Szexle. 

TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

ARGUE,  in  Latin  arguo^  from  the 
Greek  a/^yoc,  clear,  manifest,  signifies  to 
make  clear,  that  is,  by  adducing  reasons 
or  proofs.    DISPUTE,  m  French  (fapi*- 
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fer,  Latin  dispute^  compounded  of  di»  and 
puto^  signifies  to  think  differently ;  in  an 
extended  sense,  to  assert  a  different  opin- 
ion. DEBATE,  in  French  dibattre,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  do  and 
haUre^  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  to  con- 
tend for  and  against. 

To  argite  is  to  defend  one's  self;  to 
dispute^  to  oppose  another ;  to  ddxxU^  to 
dispute  in  a  formal  manner.  To  arffiu 
on  a  subject  is  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
proofs  in  support  of  an  assertion ;  to  car- 
ffue  with  a  person  is  to  defend  a  position 
against  him :  to  digpuU  a  thing  is  to  ad- 
vance objections  against  a  position;  to 
dispute  with  a  person  is  to  start  objections 
against  his  positions,  to  attempt  to  refute 
them :  a  dixite  is  a  disputation  held  by 
many.  To  ar^ue  does  not  necessarily 
suppose  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
arguer  that  what  he  defends  is  true,  nor 
a  real  difference  of  opinion  in  his  oppo- 
nent; for  some  men  have  such  an  itch- 
ing propensity  for  an  argument^  that  they 
will  attempt  to  prove  what  nobody  denies: 
to  dispute  always  supposes  an  opposition 
to  some  person,  but  not  a  sincere  oppo- 
sition to  the  thing;  for  we  may  dispute 
that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for  the  sake 
of  holding  a  dispute  with  one  who  is  of 
different  sentiments:  to  dAate  presup- 
poses a  multitude  of  clashing  or  oppos- 
ing opinions.  Men  of  many  words  argue 
for  the  sake  of  talking:  men  of  ready 
tongues  dispute  for  the  sake  of  victory : 
in  parliament  men  often  debate  for  the 
sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or 
from  any  other  motive  than  the  love  of 
truth. 

Of  good  and  evil  mucli  they  argued  then. 

Milton. 

Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallowM  crew, 
The  aacred  todal  passions  never  knew : 
Unskiird  to  argfte^  in  dispute  yet  lood. 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honors  prood. 

FALOoma. 

The  mnnnor  ceased :  then  from  his  lofty  throne 
The  king  invok'd  the  gods,  and  thas  begtm : 
I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  debate 
Had  been  resolvM  before  It  was  too  late. 

Dannv. 

TO  ARGUS,  EVIKCE,  PROVB. 

AB,G\J^,v.Toargue,ditpuie.  EVINCE, 
in  Latin  evinco^  compounded  of  vineo^  to 
pnyve,  or  make  out,  and  f,  forth,  signifies 
to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear  <^ear. 


PROVE,  in  French  prmtver,  in  Latin  pro- 
bo,  from  probuSf  good,  signifies  to  make 
good,  or  make  to  appear  good. 

These  terms  in  general  convey  the  idea 
of  evidenefy  but  with  gradations:  argue 
denotes  the  smallest,  and  prove  the  high- 
est degree.  To  argue  is  to  serve  as  an 
indication  amounting  to  probability;  to 
evince  denotes  an  indication  so  clear  as 
to  remove  doubt;  to  prove  marks  an  evi- 
dence so  positive  as  to  produce  conviction. 
It  argues  a  want  of  candor  in  any  man  to 
conceal  circumstances  in  his  statement 
which  are  anywise  calculated  to  affect 
the  subject  in  question :  the  tenor  of  a 
person^s  conversation  may  evince  the  re- 
finement of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of 
his  taste:  when  we  see  men  sacrificing 
their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  integ- 
rity of  character  to  ambition,  ii  proves  to 
us  how  unportant  it  is  even  in  early  life 
to  check  this  natural  and  in  some  meas- 
ure laudable,  but  still  insinuating  and 
dangerous  passion. 

It  is  not  the  being  singular,  bat  being  singular 
for  something,  that  arguee  either  extraordinary 
endowments  of  nature  or  benevolent  intentions 
to  mankind,  which  draws  the  admiration  and  es- 
teem of  the  world.  BEaasLET. 

The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly 
its  immateriality,  has.  I  think,  been  evinced  al- 
most to  a  demonstration.  Addisoh. 

What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 

But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene  ? 

To  reason  provM,  or  weds  it  to  desire?  Touno. 

ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 

ARGUMENT,  from  argue  («.  To  ar- 
gue)^ signifies  either  the  thing  that  etrguee^ 
or  that  which  is  brought  forward  in  argu- 
ing,  REASON,  in  French  roiaon,  Latin 
ratio,  from  ratus,  participle  of  reor,  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thought  or  be- 
lieved in  support  of  some  other  thing. 
PROOF,  from  to  prove  (v.  To  argue),  sig- 
nifies the  thing  ih&t  proves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence;  a 
reason  for  justification ;  a  proof  for  con- 
viction. Arguments  are  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition; 
reasons  are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief 
and  practice ;  proofs  are  collected  to  as- 
certain a  fact. 

When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both 
sides  in  matters  that  are  indiffierent  to  us,  the 
safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

AonisoM. 
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Tlie  rMMOsw  with  lite  friend's  experienoe  jolii'd, 
Eacounig'd  much,  bat  more  distnrb'd  his  mind. 

Drtdkm. 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 

This  day  affords.  Miltoh. 

ArgwnngnU  are  either  Btrong  or  weak ; 
rttwanB  sotid  or  futile ;  -proof %  clear  and 
positiTe,  or  Tague  and  indefinite.  We 
confute  an  arffwnerU,  overpower  a  r&uony 
and  inyalidate  Sk  proof.  Whoever  wishes 
to  defend  Ghrisuanity  will  he  in  no  want 
of  targwfneniM:  the  believer  need  never 
be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  him ;  bnt  throughout  the  whole 
of  Divine  Bevehition  there  is  no  circum- 
stance that  is  substantiated  with  such  ir- 
refragable proof*  as  the  resurrection  of 
our  Saviour. 

This,  before  rerelatlon  had  enlightened  the 
world,  was  the  very  best  airgvimtnt  for  a  fotnre 
stste.  Attsriicst. 

Virtue  and  Tioe  are  not  arbitrary  things,  but 
there  is  a  natural  and  eternal  reaaon  for  that 
good^iesft  and  virtue,  and  against  vice  and  wick- 
edneaa.  Tillotsoh. 

Are  there  (still  more  amazing  I)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought,  who  smother  in  its  birth 
The  glorious  tmth,  who  sfaruggle  to  be  brutes  ? 
Who  fight  the  proof 9  of  immortality  ?     Youno. 

TO  ARISB,  OR  RISE,  MOUNT,  ASCEND, 
CLIMB,  SCALE. 

ARISE,  or  RISE,  in  Saxon  ariaan, 
Gothic  rowR,  etc,  to  travel,  signifying 
to  move  in  any  direction,  is  here  taken 
for  an  upward  motion.  ASCEND,  in 
Latin  caeendo^  compounded  of  ad  and 
Kondo^  signifies  to  climb  up  toward  a 
point.  CLIMB,  in  (German  kUmmen, 
which  is  probably  connected  with  klam- 
mar,  a  hook,  signifies  to  rise  by  a  hook. 
SCALE,  in  French  esealader,  Italian  mo- 
iare,  Latin  acala^  a  hidder,  signifies  to  rise 
bj  a  ladder. 

The  idea  of  going  upward  is  common 
to  all  these  terms ;  artM  is  used  only  in 
the  sense  of  simply  getting  up,  but  rise 
IS  employed  to  express  a  continued  mo- 
tion upward:  a  person  arises  from  his 
seat  or  his  bed ;  a  bird  rises  in  the  air ; 
the  silver  of  the  barometer  rises:  the 
three  first  of  these  terms  convey  a  gra- 
dation in  their  sense ;  to  arise  or  rise  de- 
notes a  motion  to  a  less  elevated  height 
than  to  mountj  and  to  mount  that  which 
is  less  elevated  than  aseend:  a  person 
mm  iram  bis  seat,  mounis  a  hill,  and  as- 


cends a  mountain.  Arise  and  rise  are 
intransitive  only;  the  rest  are  likewise 
transitive:  we  rise  from  a  pomt,  we 
mowU  and  ascend  to  a  point,  or  we  tnount 
and  ascend  somethhig:  an  air-balloon 
rises  when  it  first  leaves  the  ground ;  it 
mounts  higher  and  higher  unUl  it  is  out 
of  sight ;  but  if  it  aseatds  too  high,  it  en- 
dangers the  life  of  the  aerial  adventurer. 
Climb  and  scale  express  a  species  of  ris- 
ing :  to  dimb  is  to  rise  step  by  step,  by 
clinging  to  a  certain  body ;  to  scale  is  to 
rise  by  an  escalade,  or  species  of  ladder, 
employed  in  mounting  the  walls  of  for- 
tified towns:  trees  and  mountains  are 
climbed;  walls  are  sealed 

111*  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretell, 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  arise. 

Drtdsm. 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  nature  rise  I 
What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath, 
But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene  ?     Youno. 
At  length  the  fatal  fabric  mounts  the  walls. 
Big  with  destruction.  Dbtdsw. 

We  view  a  rUitig  land  like  distant  clouds ; 
The  mountain-tops  confirm  tlie  pleasing  sight, 
And  curling  sm<Ae  aseendtng  from  their  height. 

DrnTDEM. 

While  yon  (alas  1  that  I  should  find  it  so). 
To  shun  my  sight,  your  native  soil  forego, 
And  climb  the  frosen  Alps,  and  tread  the  eternal 
snow.  Dbtoew. 

But  bravo  Messapns,  Neptune's  warlike  son. 
Broke  down  the  palisades,  the  trenches  won, 
And  loud  for  ladders  calls,  to  scale  the  town. 

DaTDEir. 

TO  ARISE,  OR  RISE,  PROCEED,  ISSUE, 
SPRING,  FLOW,  EMANATE. 

To  ARISE,  V.  To  arise.  PROCEED,  in 
Latin  procedo,  that  is,  pro  and  cedOj  to  go, 
signifies  to  go  forth.  ISSUE,  in  French 
issue^  comes  from  the  Latin  isse  or  ivisse, 
infinitive  of  eo,  to  go,  and  the  Hebrew 
itxa,  to  go  out  SPRING,  in  German 
springen^  comes  from  rinnen,  to  run  like 
water,  and  is  connected  with  the  Greek 
fipvHv,  to  pour  out.  FLOW,  in  Saxon 
Jieowan,  low  German  flogany  high  German 
fiessen^  Latin  /tM>,  etc.,  ail  connected 
with  the  Greek  /3Xva»  or  /3Xv^a»,  which  is 
an  onomatopoeia  expressing  the  murmur 
of  waters.  EMANATE,  in  Latin  ema- 
natuSf  participle  of  emano^  compounded 
of  mono,  to  flow,  from  the  Hebrew  mim 
and  Ghaldee  min,  waters,  expressing  the 
motion  of  waters. 

The  idea  of  one  object  commg  out  of 
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another  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  they  differ  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  action.  What  comes  up  out  of  a  body 
and  rises  into  existence  is  said  to  wue, 
as  the  mist  which  arises  out  of  the  sea: 
what  comes  forth  as  an  effect,  or  comes 
forth  in  a  particular  manner,  is  said  to 
proceed;  thus  the  light  proceeds  from  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  from  a 
certain  part  of  a  house :  what  comes  out 
from  a  small  aperture  is  said  to  issiu; 
thus  perspiration  issues  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin ;  water  issues  sometimes  from 
the  sides  of  rocks :  what  comes  out  in  a 
sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  from 
some  remote  source,  is  said  to  spring ; 
thus  blood  firings  from  an  artery  which 
is  pricked ;  water  springs  up  out  of  the 
earth :  what  comes  out  in  quantities  or  in 
a  stream  is  said  to  fiow  ;  thus  blood  fows 
from  a  wound :  to  txnanate  is  a  species 
of  fiofioing  by  a  natural  operation,  when 
bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to  send  forth, 
particles  of  their  own  composition  from 
themselves ;  thus  light  enumates  from  the 
sun. 

From  roots  hard  hazeU,  and  from  idoiLB  rise 
Tall  asb,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  sUes. 

Dbtdsn. 
Teach  me  the  various  labors  of  the  moon. 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

Dbtdkn. 

As  when  some  huntsman  with  a  flying  spear 
From  the  blind  thicket  woands  a  stately  deer, 
Down  his  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils. 
He  bounds  aloft  and  scuds  ft^nn  hills  to  hills. 
Till,  life*s  warm  vapor  issuing  through  the 

wound, 
Wild  mountain  wolves  the  fidntlng  beast  sur- 
round. POPK. 
Great  floods  haye^ins 
From  simple  sources.                      SuAKsrBAni. 

So  from  the  root 
SprittffH  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the 
leaves.  Milton. 

The  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  he  is  in- 
different to  the  Negro  or  the  oold  Russian ;  but 
the  flexures  of  tlie  heaven  and  the  earth,  the 
conventence  of  abode,  and  the  approaches  to  the 
north  or  south,  respectively  change  the  emana- 
tions of  his  beams.  Jbeskt  Tatlob. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification  of 
these  terms  is  kept  up  in  their  moral  ac- 
ceptation, where  the  idea  of  one  thing 
originating  from  another  is  common  to 
them  all ;  but  in  this  case  arise  is  a  gen- 
eral term,  which  simply  implies  the  com- 
ing into  existence ;  proceed  conveys  also 
the  idea  of  a  progressive  movement  into 


existence.  Every  object,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  arise  out  of  whatever  produces 
it ;  but  it  proceeds  from  it  only  when  it  is 
gradually  produced :  evils  are  continually 
arising  in  human  society  for  which  there 
is  no  specific  remedy :  in  complicated  dis- 
orders it  is  not  always  possible  to  say 
precisely  from  what  the  complaint  of  the 
patient  proceeds.  Issue  is  seldom  used 
but  in  application  to  sensible  objects; 
yet  we  may  say,  in  conformity  to  the  orig- 
inal meaning,  that  words  issue  from  the 
mouth :  the  idea  of  the  distant  source  or 
origin  is  kept  up  in  the  moral  application 
of  the  term  spring^  when  we  say  that  ac- 
tions spring  from  a  generous  or  corrupt 
principle :  the  idea  of  a  quantity  and  a 
stream  is  preserved  in  the  moral  use  of 
the  terms  flow  and  emanate  ;  but  the  for- 
mer may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  in- 
herent in  the  body ;  the  latter  respects 
that  only  which  forms  a  component  part 
of  the  iKxly :  God  is  the  spring  whence 
all  our  blessings  flow ;  all  authority  em- 
anates from  God,  who  is  the  supreme 
source  of  all  things :  theologians,  when 
speaking  of  God,  say  that  the  Son  em- 
anates  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  that  grace  fl<»es  upon  us  incessantly 
from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Di- 
vine mercy. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  men  fiill  into  arise 
ftx>m  themselves.  Stskia. 

But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this 

dread. 
If  nothing  really  can  affect  the  dead?     Jncmi 

As  light  and  heat  flow  fit>m  the  sun  as  their 
centre,  so  bliss  and  ioyflow  from  the  Deity. 

Blaie. 

Providence  is  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afflict- 
ed who  maintain  their  integrity;  and  often  there 
has  issued  fixmi  this  sanctuary  the  most  season- 
able relief.  Blauu 
All  from  utility  thb  law  approve. 
As  every  private  bliss  must  spring  from  social 
love.                                                JaMXRSr 

As  in  the  next  world  so  in  this,  the  only  solid 
blessings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mindi 
not  the  extent  ot  the  capacity ;  friendship  here  ii 
an  emanation  tram  the  same  sooroe  as  beatitode 
there.  Pors. 

ARMS,  WEAPONS. 

ARMS,  from  the  Latin  arma^  is  now 
properly  used  for  instruments  of  offence, 
and  never  otherwise  except  by  a  poetic 
license  of  arms  for  armor ;   but  iom^nw, 
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from  the  Ctennan  waffei^  may  be  lued 
9iUier  for  an  inatniment  of  offenoe  or 
We  say  fire-ormt,  but  not  fire- 
and  weapons  offenaTe  or  de- 
feosive,not  ann»  offenaiTe  or  defensive. 
ArmM  likewise,  agreeably  to  its  origin,  is 
employed  for  that  only  which  is  purpose- 
ly made  to  be  an  instrament  of  off enoe ; 
iMdHxm,  according  to  its  extended  and  in- 
demiite  application,  is  employed  for  what- 
ever may  be  aoddentally  used  for  this 
purpose:  guns  and  swords  are  always 
arms  ;  stones,  brick-bats,  and  pitchforks, 
and  also  the  tongue  or  words,  may  be  oc- 
casionally 


L4Mider,aiMl  TBt  mora  1oiid,I  hear  th' alarms, 
Of  honan  cnea,  disyiict  and  daahlng  arm: 

Dbtdiv. 
The  cry  of  Tklhot  senres  roe  ftv  a  iword, 
For  I  faavo  loaded  me  with  niany  ipoiU, 
UfllBg  nooCber  weapim  than  hie  name. 

SiiAursAii. 

AKMT,  HOST. 

Ak  army  is  an  organized  body  of 
armed  men ;  a  HOST,  from  hortig,  an  en- 
emy, is  properly  a  body  of  hotOle  men. 
An  tam^  is  a  limited  body ;  a  hoti  may 
be  unlimited,  and  is  therefore  generally 
considered  a  very  large  body. 

Ro  mora  applaaae  would  on  ambition  wait, 
Andflajrtnff  waste  the  world,  be  eoonted  great ; 
Bot  one  ffood-natnred  act  more  invises  gain 
Than  armist  orerthrown  and  thonaandi  slain. 

JmnMS. 
He  it  was  whose  gnlle, 
ScinM  np  with  enry  and  revonge,  deeeiT'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  hfan  out  of  heav'n,  with  all  his  kot^ 
or  rebel  angels.  Mnoon. 

The  word  arv^  applies  only  to  that 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  rules  of 
art  for  purposes  of  war :  hoai  has  been 
extended  in  its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that 
were  assembled  for  purposes  of  offence, 
but  also  in  the  figurative  sense  to  what- 
ever rises  up  to  assail. 

Tet  tme  It  Is,  samj  we  life  around. 
Whole  ho&U  of  ills  on  every  side  are  flnind. 


ARROGANCE,  PRESUMFnON. 

ARROGANCE,  in  French  arroganee, 

Latin  arroffonUa,  signifies  the  disposition 

to  arrogate  {v.  To  appropriate),      PRE- 

BUM PTION,  from  preaume^  Latin  jiraesu- 

5 


mo,  compounded  of  pray  before,  and  i.,.^, 
to  take  or  put,  signifles  the  disposition  to 
put  one's  self  forward. 

Arroganee  is  the  act  of  the  great; 
prmumpiion  that  of  the  little:  the  ar- 
rogant man  takes  upon  himself  to  bo 
above  others;  the  pretwnptuoM  man 
strires  to  be  on  a  lerel  with  those  who 
are  above  him.  Arrogance  is  commonly 
coupled  with  haughtiness;  prteumption 
with  meanness :  men  arrogamily  demand 
as  a  right  the  homage  which  has  per- 
haps b^ore  been  Toluntarily  granted; 
the  creature  prtsumpiwnuly  arraigns  the 
conduct  of  the  Creator,  and  murmurs 
against  the  dispensations  of  His  provi- 
dence. 

I  mnst  conibsa  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  so  great  a  body  of  editors,  eritiGS,  commenta- 
tors, and  grammarians  meet  with  so  very  ill  a 
reoeptton. 

Thej  had  Ibrmed  themselves  into  a  body,  and, 
with  a  great  deal  of  arrogane^^  demanded  tho 
first  station  in  the  column  of  knowledge ;  bat 
the  goddess,  instead  of  complying  with  their  re- 
quest, clapped  them  into  UreriesL         Aiwison. 

In  the  vanity  and  pruumpH&n  of  yonth,it  is 
ofinno 


oommoD  to  allege  the  conscionsness 
as  a  reason  tot  the  contempt  of  oensore. 

Hawxmwobth. 

ART,  CUNNING,  DECEIT. 

ART,  in  Laiin  an,  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  apw,  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew 
htxreahy  to  contrive,  in  which  action  the 
mental  eiercise  of  art  principally  con- 
sists. CUNNING  is  in  Saxon  timing, 
German  hetmaid,  knowing,  in  which  sense 
the  English  word  was  formerly  used. 
DECEIT,  in  Latin  deeeptum,  participle  of 
deeipio,  or  de  and  eapiOy  signifies  to  take 
by  surprise  or  unawares. 

Art  implies  a  disposition  of  the  miud 
to  use  circumvention  or  artificial  means 
to  attain  an  end :  cunning  marks  the  dis- 
position to  practise  disguise  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  plan :  deceit  leads  to  the  prac- 
tice of  diBsimulation  and  gross  falsehood, 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  desire.  Art 
is  the  property  of  a  lively  mind ;  cunning 
of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind ;  de- 
ceit of  asi  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 
Art  is  practised  often  in  self-defence ;  as 
a  practice,  therefore,  it  is  even  sometimes 
justifiable,  although  not  as  a  disposition : 
cunning  has  always  self  in  view;  the 
cunning  man  seeks  his  gratification  with- 
out regard  to  others ;  deceit  is  often  prao- 
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tised  to  the  express  injary  of  another: 
the  deeeUfid  man  adopts  base  means  for 
base  ends.  Animals  practise  art  when 
opposed  to  their  superiors  in  strength; 
but  they  are  not  artful^  as  they  have  not 
that  versatility  of  power  which  they  can 
habitually  exercise  to  their  own  adyan- 
tage  like  human  beings ;  animals  may  be 
eu/nmng^  inasmuch  as  tJiey  can  by  con- 
trivance and  concealment  seek  to  obtain 
the  object  of  their  desire,  but  no  animal 
is  deeeUful  except  man:  the  wickedest 
and  stupidest  of  men  have  the  power 
and  the  will  of  deoewing  and  practising 
falsehood  upon  others,  which  is  unknown 
to  the  brutes. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim  that  the  greatest 
art  is  to  conceal  art;  but  I  know  not  how, 
among  some  people  we  meet  with,  their  greatest 
cunning  is  to  appear  eunning.  Stbsls. 

Cunning  can  in  no  circumstance  imaginable 
be  a  qoali^  worthy  a  man  except  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  merely  to  conceal  himself  from  such  as 
are  so,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  wisdom.     Stkb.e. 

Though  the  lirlng  man  can  wear  a  mask  and 
carry  on  d^oMt^  the  dying  Christian  cannot  ooon- 
terfeit  CuaasaLAifD. 

ARTFUL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FICTITIOUS. 

ARTFUL,  compounded  of  art  andfuU, 
marks  the  quality  of  being  full  of  art  (v. 
Art),  ARTIFICIAL,  in  Latin  oWi/Ecid/ts, 
from  ara  and  facioy  to  do,  signifies  done 
with  art  FICTITIOUS,  in  Latin  fietitiuB, 
from  fingoy  to  feign,  signifies  the  quality 
of  being  feigned. 

Artful  respects  what  is  done  with  art 
or  design ;  artificial  what  is  done  by  the 
exercise  of  workmanship ;  fietiliow  what 
is  made  out  of  the  mind.  Artful  and 
artificial  are  used  either  for  natural  or 
moral  objects ;  fictitiom  always  for  those 
that  are  moral :  artfid  is  opposed  to  what 
is  artless^  artificial  to  what  is  natural,  ^- 
titiout  to  what  is  real :  the  ringlets  of  a 
lady's  hair  are  disposed  in  an  artfid  man- 
ner; the  hair  itself  may  be  artificial:  a 
Uile  is  artfid  which  is  told  in  a  way  to 
^ain  credit ;  manners  are  artificial  which 
lio  not  seem  to  suit  the  person  adopting 
them :  a  story  is  fictitious  which  has  no 
foundation  whatever  in  truth,  and  is  the 
invention  of  the  narrator.  Children  some- 
times tell  their  stories  so  artfully  as  to 
impose  on  the  most  penetrating  and  ex- 
perienced. Those  who  have  no  charac- 
ter of  their  own  are  induced  to  take  an 


artifided  character  in  order  to  put  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  their  asaodates. 
Beggars  dead  in  fietiHiom  tales  of  distress 
in  order  to  excite  oompaasion. 

T  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants*  nest 
which  I  had  destroyed,  very  artfully  repaired. 

Adduom. 

If  we  oompare  two  natiotis  in  an  equal  state 
of  ciTilisation,  we  may  remark  tliat  where  the 
greater  freedom  obtains,  there  tlie  greater  vari- 
ety of  orHJiGial  wanta  will  obtain  also. 

CuMnBUkiok. 

Among  the  numerous  stntsgems  by  wlilch 
pride  endeavors  to  recommend  folly  to  reganl, 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  meets  with  less  socoeas 
than  affectation,  or  a  perpetual  disguise  of  the 
real  character  hyfietUioif  a 


ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 

ARTICLE,  in  French  artide,  Latin  or- 
ticulu8y  a  joint  or  a  part  of  a  member. 
CONDITION,  in  French  eondUitm,  Latin 
condiHOy  from  condo^  to  build  or  form,  sig- 
nifies properly  the  thing  framed.  TERM, 
in  French  tcrmCy  Latin  terminus,  a  bound- 
ary, signifies  the  point  to  which  one  is 
fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  application 
to  matters  of  compact,  or  understanding 
between  roan  and  man.  Article  and  con- 
dition are  used  in  both  numbers ;  icrms 
only  in  the  plural  in  this  sense :  the  for- 
mer may  be  used  for  any  point  individu- 
ally ;  the  latter  for  all  the  points  collec- 
tively :  article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  in  specific  artidm 
or  points  ;  as  the  articles  of  an  indenture, 
of  a  capitulation,  or  an  agreement.  Con- 
dition respects  any  point  that  is  admitted 
as  a  ground  of  obUgation  or  engagement: 
it  is  used  for  the  general  transactions  of 
men,  in  which  they  reciprocally  bind  them- 
selves to  return  certain  equivalents.  The 
word  terms  is  employed  in  regard  to  mer- 
cantile transactions  ;  as  the  terms  of  any 
bargain,  the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the 
terms  on  which  anything  is  bought  or 
sold.  Artides  are  mostly  voluntary ;  they 
are  admitted  by  mutual  agreement :  con- 
ditions are  frequently  compulsoiy,  some- 
times hard ;  they  are  submitted  to  from 
policy  or  necessity ;  terms  are  dictated  by 
interest  or  equity ;  they  are  fair,  or  un- 
fair, according  to  the  temper  of  the  par- 
ties ;  they  are  submitted  or  agreed  to. 

In  the  mean  time  they  liare  ordered  the  pre- 
liminary treaty  to  be  published,  with  obeerva- 
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ttons  on  each  artieU^  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds 
oi  tbe  people .  Stuls. 

The  Tro!|«n  by  bis  word  is  bonnd  to  take 
11>e  same  condUfant  which  himself 'did  make. 

Detdsm. 

Thoee  raoantaiiM  flll'd  with  fin,  that  lower  land, 
If  7011  consent,  the  Trojans  shall  command ; 
Call'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours,  and  there. 
On  lemis  agreed,  the  oommon  country  share. 

Detdsh. 

ABTmCKy  TRICK,  WIKEaSE,  STRATA- 
OEM. 

ARTIFICE,  in  French  artifice,  Latin 
artifeXy  an  artificer,  and  caianfaeio,  to 
execute  an  art,  rigniBee  the  perronnance 
of  an  art.  TRICK,  in  French  'irieher, 
Gennan  trieffm^  to  deoeire.  FINESSE,  a 
word  directly  imported  from  Franoe  with 
all  the  meaning  jtttached  to  it,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  nation  itself,  means 
properly  fineness ;  the  word  Jm^  fine,  sig- 
nifying in  French,  as  well  as  in  the  North- 
em  languages  from  which  it  is  taken,  sub- 
tlety or  roenUl  acumen.  CTRATAGEM, 
in  French  Mtrataghne,  from  the  Greek 
erparrfYVfia  and  arpaTfiytia,  to  lead  an 
anny,  signifies  by  distinction  to  head 
them  in  carrying  on  any  scheme. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of 
an  art  calculated  to  mislead  others.  Ar- 
tifice is  the  generic  term,  tbe  rest  arc  spe- 
ofic :  the  former  has  likewise  a  particu- 
lar use  and  acceptation  distinct  from  the 
others;  it  expresses  a  ready  display  of 
art  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  one^s 
self  from  a  difficulty^  or  securing  to  one's 
self  an  advantage.  IVick  includes  in  it 
more  of  design  to  gain  something  for 
one's  self,  or  to  act  secretly  to  the  incon- 
Tcnience  of  others :  it  is  rather  a  cheat 
on  the  senses  than  the  understanding. 
.Finesse  is  a  spedes  of  artifice  in  which 
art  and  cunning  are  combined  in  the 
management  of  a  cause :  it  is  a  mixture 
of  invention,  falsehood,  and  conceaknent. 
Stratagem  is  a  display  of  art  in  plotting 
and  contriving,  a  disguised  mode  of  ob- 
.taining  an  end.  Females  who  are  not 
guarded  by  fixed  prihciples  of  virtue  and 
uprightness  are  apt  to  practise  artifioes 
upon  their  husbands.  Men  without  hon- 
or, or  an  honorable  means  of  living,  are 
apt  to  practise  various  tricks  to  impose 
upon  others  to  their  own  advantage :  ev. 
ery  trade,  therefore,  is  said  to  imve  ita 
tricks;  and  professions  are  not  entirely 


clear  from  this  stigma,  which  baa  been 
brought  upon  them  by  unworthy  mcm> 
bers.  Diplomatic  persons  have  most  fre- 
quent recourse  to  ./Snow.  Military  oper- 
ations are  sometimes  considerably  for- 
warded by  well-concerted  and  well-timed 
stratagems  to  surprise  the  enemy. 

Mortals,  whose  pleasnres  are  their  only  eare. 
First  wish  to  be  tanpoe'd  on,  and  then  are ; 
And,  lest  the  ftilsome  art{^ce  shoold  iUl, 
Themselves  will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil. 

GOWPXIL 

Where  men  practise  fiUsehood  and  show  tricks 
with  one  another,  there  will  be  perpetoal  sospi- 
dons,  evil  sormisings,  doabCs,  and  jealoosies. 

SOOIBL 

Another  can*t  ibrgive  the  paltry  arts 

By  which  he  makes  lib  way  to  shallow  hearts— 

Mere  pieces  of ./fnssss,  traps  for  applause. 

Cbuscbu*. 
One  of  the  most  soooesaAil  stratoffsms  where- 
Vy  Mohammed  became  formidable  was  the  assur- 
ance that  Impostor  gave  his  Totaries,  that  who- 
ever was  slain  in  battle  should  bo  immediately 
conveyed  to  that  luxurious  paradise  his  wanton 
foncy  hsd  invented.  Stxblb. 

An  tirtijlee  may  be  perfectly  innocent 
when  it  serves  to  afford  a  friend  an  un- 
expected pleasure.  A  trick  is  childish 
which  only  serves  to  deceive  or  amuse 
children.  Stratagems  are  allowable  not 
in  war  only ;  the  writer  of  a  novel  or  a 
play  may  sometimes  adopt  a  successful 
stratagem  to  cause  the  reader  a  surprise. 
Finesse  is  never  justifiable;  it  carries 
with  it  too  much  of  concealment  and 
disingenuousness  to  be  practised  but  for 
selfish  and  unworthy  purposes. 

Among  the  several  artifices  which  are  put  in 
practice  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  au- 
dience with  terror,  the  tknt  place  is  due  to  thun- 
der and  lightning.  Addison. 
On  othen  practise  thy  Ligurian  arts; 
The  strata  ffetns  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 
Are  lost  on  me.  Dbtdcm. 

The  king  essily  perceived  a  person  of  that 
plainness  could  not  be  guilty  of  those  Jlnessea 
and  intrigues  which  were  olifected  against  him. 

Coxx. 

ARTIST,  ARTISAN,  ARTIFICER,  ME- 
CHANIC. 

ARTIST  is  the  practiscr  of  the  fine 
arts.  ARTISAN  the  practiscr  of  the 
vulgar  arts.  ARTIFICER,  from  ars  and 
/ooo,  one  who  does  or  makes  accord- 
ing to  art.  MECHANIC,  an  artisan  in 
a  mechanic  art. 

The  artist  ranks  higher  than  the  arti- 
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wan;  the  f  onner  requires  intellectual  re- 
finement, the  latter  nothing  but  to  know 
the  common  practice  of  art  The  musi- 
cian, painter,  and  sculptor  are  artists; 
the  carpenter,  the  sign-painter,  and  the 
blacksmith  are  ariisans.  The  artifieer  is 
an  intermediate  term  between  the  artut 
and  the  artisan:  manufacturers  are  or- 
tificers  ;  and,  in  an  extended  sense,  any 
one  who  makes  a  thing  by  his  contriv- 
ance is  an  artifieer.  The  meehanie  is  that 
species  of  artisan  who  works  at  arts  pure- 
ly meehaniealy  in  distinction  from  those 
which  contribute  to  the  completion  and 
embellishment  of  any  objects;  on  this 
ground  a  shoemaker  is  a  mechanic^  but  a 
common  painter  is  a  simple  ar^Mon, 

If  eTer  this  country  saw  an  a^e  of  artisU^  it  is 
the  preMDt ;  her  painters,  aeulptors,  and  engray- 
en  an  now  the  only  schools  properly  so  caUed. 

ClI^aiCBTiAltD. 

The  merchant^  tradesman,  and  artisan  will 

have  their  profit  upon  all  the  multiplied  wants, 

comforts,  and  indulgences  of  civilixed  lift, 

Cor — 


Man  most  be  in  a  certain  degree  the  artijlesr 
of  his  own  happiness ;  the  tools  and  materials 
may  bo  put  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  Prov- 
idence, bat  the  workmanship  must  be  his  own. 
CuiaaBi.AMD. 

The  eoncuiTing  assent  or  ^be  world  in  prefer- 
ring gentlemen  to  meehanies  seems  founded  in 
that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  our 
nature' is  entitled  to  abore  the  anhnal. 

Babtburt. 

TO  ASCRIBE,  IHFUTB,  ATTBIBUTB. 

To  ASCRIBE  signifies  here  generally 
to  write  or  set  down  in  one's  own  mind 
to  a  person  (v.  To  appropriate)^  that  is,  to 
assign  anything  in  one's  estimate  as  the 
possession  or  the  property  of  another,  as 
to  ascribe  honor  or  power.  To  IMPUTE, 
from  tm  or  in  and  /m/o,  to  think,  is  to 
form  an  estimate  of  a  person ;  as  to  tm- 
puie  motives  to  a  person,  to  impute  a 
thing  to  a  person's  folly.  To  ATTRIB- 
UTE, from  at  or  ad  and  tribuo^  to  bestow, 
is  to  assign  a  thing  as  a  cause ;  as  to  o/- 
trilnOe  the  loss  of  a  vessel  to  the  violence 
of  the  storm. 

Holiness  is  ateribed  to  the  pope ;  majesty  to 
kings ;  serenity  or  mildness  to  princes :  excel- 
lence or  perfection  to  ambassadors;  grace  to 
archbishops;  honor  to  peers.  Addison. 

Men.  in  their  innovations,  should  follow  the 
example  of  time,  which  innovateth,  but  quietly 
and  by.  degrees  scarce  to  be  percelyed,  for  other- 
wise what  is  new,  and  unlooked  for,  ever  mends 


ne,  and  impairs  others,  and  he  that  is  hart  fer 
a  wrong  imputstk  it  to  the  author.         Baoox. 

What  is  ascribsd  and  impuled  is  most- 
ly of  a  personal  nature,  either  to  honor 
or  dishonor ;  ascribe  more  frequently  for 
the  former,  impuie  for  the  latter.  In  the 
doxology  of  the  church  ritual,  all  honor, 
might,  majesty,  dominion,  and  power  are 
ascribed  to  the  three  persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  men  of  right  minds  cannot  bear 
the'  slightest  imputation  on  their  honor, 
nor  virtuous  women  the  slightest  intputa- 
tion  on  their  chastity. 

It  is  a  great  presumptton  to  aseribs  our  suc- 
cesses to  our  own  management,  and  not  to  bs- 
toem  onnelTes  upon  any  blessing,  rather  as  it  is 
the  bounty  of  heaven,  than  the  acquisition  of  onr 
own  prudence.  Auduok. 

He  must  also  do  them  the  Justioe  to  declare 
that  most  of  the  descriptions  are  his  own,  and 
their  fliuUs  must  be  imputed  to  him  only. 

Sim  W.  JovKs. 

Ascribe  may,  however,  sometimes  bo 
employed  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  and 
impute  in  a  favorable  sense.  We  may 
ascribe  imperfection  as  well  as  perfection, 
and  inynUe  good  as  well  as  bad  motives. 

When  we  reilect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are 
so  used  and  aecustomed  to  Imperfection  in  our- 
selves that  we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure 
ascribing  it  to  Him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow 
ofimperliBction.  ADDuraK. 

He  performed  always  as  good  offices  toward 
his  old  fkiends  and  all  other  persons,  as  the  in- 
iquity of  the  time  and  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment he  was  in  would  permit  him  to  do,  whidi 
kind  of  humanity  could  bo  imputed  to  very  few. 
CLAiixir]>ov. 

To  ascribe  may  also  denote  to  assign  a 
cause,  which  brings  it  nearer  in  sense  to 
attribute;  but  the  former  always  refers 
to  some  characteristic  of  the  person,  and 
the  latter,  although  applied  to  personal 
qualities,  conveys  no  personal  reflection. 

Wherever  this  expedient  has  foiled,  It  Is  always 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  fUth  in  the  person,  not 
to  any  want  of  efficacy  in  the  veil.       Drtdonk. 

This  was,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  tlie 
changes  in  the  times  in  which  ne  lived;  but  is 
more  to  be  attributed  to  the  instability  of  his 
character,  which  ever  varied  with  the  interests 
of  his  ambition.  Gkakokr. 

To  ascribe  is  always  to  assign  to  some 
individual  person;  but  to  aiiribuie  may 
either  refer  to  no  persons,  or  to  none  in- 
dividually. Milton  ascribes  the  first  use 
of  artillery  to  the  devil :  the  Letters  of 
Junius  have  been  ascribed  successively  to 
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mtD  J  as  the  author ;  the  death  of  many 
persons  may  be  attribuUd  to  intemper- 


The  characters  in  the  poem  are  no  lew  \ma^ 
varj  tiian  those  in  the  episode.  In  which  the  in- 
ventioii  is  poeticaUy  tuerib^  to  Mars,  though  it 
ii  ontahi  the  game  was  originally  brought  from 
ladia.  Sim  W.  Joirn. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  npmi  examination  that 
the  most  polite  ages  are  the  least  rhrtwias.  This 
may  be  aUriJIntted  to  the  Iblly  of  admitting  wit 
and  learning  as  merit  in  themselTOs,  without 
eonsidering  the  appUcation  of  them.        SnsLB. 

TO  ASK,  BEG,  REQUEST. 

ASK  is  in  Saxon  aacian^  low  German 
etktn^  etchcH,  German  hei$ekenf  Danish 
addpe^  Swedish  <ubJm  ;  these  in  general 
signify  to  wish  for,  and  are  connected 
with  the  Greek  a^touj  to  think  worthy. 
BEG  is  contracted  from  the  word  beffffar^ 
and  the  German  hegehren^  to  decire  vehe- 
mently. REQUEST,  in  Latin  requmttis, 
participle  of  requiro^  is  compounded  of 
re  and  qtuBro,  to  seek  or  look  after  with 
indications  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some  one 
to  hare  something  is  the  common  idea 
comprehended  in  these  terms.  As  this 
is  the  simple  signification  of  ask^  it  is  the 
generic  term ;  the  other  two  are  specific : 
we  €ttJk  in  begging  and  reqfuetUng,  but  not 
wee  verMd,  AaJdng  is  peculiar  to  no  rank 
or  station ;  in  consequence  of  our  mot- 
ital  dependence  on  each  other,  it  is  req- 
uisite for  every  man  to  a»k  something  of 
another :  the  master  ask»  of  the  servant, 
the  servant  atla  of  the  master ;  the  par- 
ent osib  of  the  child ;  the  child  osJb  of 
the  parent.  Begging  marks  a  degree  of 
dependence  which  is  peculiar  to  inferiors 
in  station :  we  oBk  for  matters  of  indif- 
ference; we  beg  that  which  we  think  is 
of  importance:  a  child  €uda  a  favor  of 
his  parent;  a  poor  man  begn  the  assist- 
ance of  one  who  is  able  to  afford  it :  that 
is  atked  for  which  is  easily  granted ;  that 
is  begged  which  is  with  difficulty  obtained. 
To  aik^  therefore,  requires  no  effort ;  but 
to  60^  is  to  OMk  with  importunity :  those 
who  by  merely  a»k%ng  find  themselves 
onable  to  obtain  what  they  wish,  will 
have  recourse  to  begging.  As  atk  some- 
times implies  a  demand,  and  beg  a  vehe- 
mence of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  ne- 
cessity, politeness  has  adopted  another 
phrase,  whidh  conreys  neither  the  impe- 


riousness  of  the  one,  nor  the  urgency  of 
the  other;  this  is  the  word  request.  Aek- 
ing  carries  with  it  an  air  of  superiority ; 
b^ging  that  of  submission;  requeeUng 
has  the  air  of  independence  and  equality. 
Aeking  borders  too  nearly  on  an  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty ;  begging  imposei 
a  constraint  by  making  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings;  reqtaeeU  leave  the  liberty  of 
granting  or  refusing  unencumbered.  It 
is  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to 
Oik  without  considering  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  person  aehed;  they 
seem  ready  to  take  without  permission 
that  which  is  aeked^  if  it  be  not  granted : 
selfish  and  greedy  people  beg  with  im- 
portunity,  and  in  a  tone  that  admits  of 
no  refusal ;  men  of  good-breeding  tender 
their  reqweeU  with  moderation  and  dis- 
cretion; they  requeU  nothing  but  what 
they  are  oertaui  can  be  conveniently 
complied  with. 

Let  him  pursae  the  promisM  Lattan  shoic, 

A  short  deUy  Is  all  I  aek  hfaa  now, 

A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  woe.  DaTinnr. 

Bat  we  mast  heg  oar  bread  in  cUmes  anknown, 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  frozen  sone. 

DarDBH. 
Bat  do  not  yon  my  last  reqneet  deny. 
With  yon  perfldloas  man  year  Inrrest  try. 

Dbtobv. 

Atk  is  altogether  exploded  frwn  polite 
life,  although  607  is  not.  We  may  beg  a 
person^B  acceptance  of  anything ;  we  may 
beg  him  to  favor  or  honor  us  with  his 
company ;  but  we  can  never  talk  of  ask- 
ing a  person's  acceptance,  or  aaking  him 
to  do  as  an  honor.  £cg  in  such  cases 
indicates  a  condescension  which  is  some- 
times not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary 
occasions  requeet  is  with  more  propriety 
substituted  in  its  place. 

TO  ASK,  OR  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM,  DEMAND. 

ASK,  V.  To  ask,  beg.  CLAIM,  in  French 
daimer,  Latin  danWy  to  cry  after,  signi- 
fies to  express  an  imperious  wish  for. 
DEMAND,  in  French  demander,  Latin  de- 
manda,  compounded  of  de  and  mando,  to 
order,  signifies  to  call  for  imperatively. 

Atic,  in  the  sense  of  beg,  is  confined  to 
the  expression  of  wishes  on  the  part  of 
the  ajicer,  without  involving  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  person  aiked  ;  all 
granted  in  this  case  is  voluntary,  or  com- 
plied with  as  a  favor ;  but  <uk  for^  in 
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the  sense  here  taken,  is  involuntary^  and 
springs  from  the  forms  and  distinctions 
of  society.  Ask  is  here,  as  before,  ge- 
neric or  specific ;  daim  and  demand  are 
specific :  in  its  specific  sense  it  conveys  a 
less  peremptory  sense  than  either  dcnm 
or  demand.  To  atk  for  denotes  simply 
the  expressed  wish  to  have  what  is  con- 
sidered as  due;  to  dcdm  is  to  assert  a 
right, or  to  make  it  known;  to  demand 
is  to  insist  on  having,  without  the  liberty 
of  a  refusal  Ashing  respects  obligation 
in  general,  great  or  small ;  daim,  respects 
obligations  of  importance.  Atking  for 
supposes  a  right  not  questionable ;  daim 
supposes  a  right  hitherto  unacknowl- 
edged ;  demand  supposes  either  a  dis- 
puted right,  or  the  absence  of  all  right, 
and  the  simple  determination  to  have :  a 
tradesman  ada  for  what  is  owed  to  him 
as  circumstances  may  require ;  a  person 
iAaimt  the  property  he  has  lost;  people 
are  sometimes  pleased  to  make  demands, 
the  legality  of  which  cannot  be  proved. 
What  is  lent  must  be  asked  for  when  it 
is  wanted;  whatever  has  been  lost  and 
is  found  must  be  recovered  by  a  dahn  ; 
whatever  a  selfish  person  wants,  he  strives 
to  obtain  by  a  demand^  whether  just  or 
unjust. 

Virtue  with  them  Is  only  to  abstain 
From  all  that  natare  asct,  and  covet  pain. 

Jkhtms. 

Hy  country  claims  me  all,  claims  ev*ry  passion. 

Marttn. 

Even  rooantains,  vales, 
And  forests  seem  impatient  to  demand 
The  promis'd  sweetness.  Tnomoir. 

TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QX7E8TION,  INTERRO- 
GATE. 

ASK,  V,  To  ask,  beg.  INQUIRE,  Lat- 
in inquiro,  compounded  of  in  and  qiupro, 
signifies  to  search  after.  QUESTION, 
in  French  ^testionner,  signifies  to  put  a 
question,  from  the  Latin  qtuBsiio  and  g^i^- 
ro,  to  seek  or  search,  to  look  into.  IN- 
TERROGATE, Latin  interrogatus,  parti- 
ciple of  interrogo,  compounded  of  inter 
and  rogo,  signifies  to  ajdc. 

We  perform  all  these  actions  in  order 
to  get  information :  but  we  ask  for  gen- 
eral purposes  of  convenience ;  we  iwpiire 
from  motives  of  curiosity;  we  q^testion 
and  interrogate  from  motives  of  discre- 
tion..  To  ask  respects  simply  one  thing ; 


to  inquire  respects  one  or  many  subjects ; 
to  question  and  interrogate  is  to  ask  re- 
peatedly, and  in  the  latter  case  more  au- 
thoritatively than  in  the  former.  Indif . 
ferent  people  ask  of  each  other  what, 
ever  they  wish  to  know ;  learners  inquire 
the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to 
them :  masters  question  their  servants, 
or  parents  their  cnildren,  when  they  wish 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  any  case : 
magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when 
they  are  brought  before  them.  It  is 
very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is 
ashsd  even  by  the  meanest  person :  it  is 
proper  to  satisfy  every  inquiry,  so  as  to 
remove  doubt :  questions  are  sometimes 
so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  answered:  interrogations  from 
unauthorized  persons  are  little  better 
than  insults. 

Upon  my  asking  her  who  it  was,  she  told  me 
it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but  that 
she  did  not  know  his  name. 


Not  only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  heantifn], 
bnt  anythuig  that  is  disagreeable  wlien  looked 
npon,  pleases  us  in  an  apt  description.  Here  we 
most  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  pleasare, 
which  is  nothing  else  bnt  the  actions  of  tiie  mind, 
which  compares  the  ideas  UuU:  arise  lh>m  words 
with  the  ideas  that  arise  firom  ol^ects  themselves. 

Addison. 

In  order  to  pass  away  the  evening,  which  now 
began  to  grow  tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laodable 
and  primitive  diversion  of  QHceHons  and  com- 
mands. Addisok. 

Thomson  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  of 
WaIe.H,  and  being  gayly  interrogated  about  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  said  that  they  were  **  in  a 
more  poetical  posture  than  formerly.**  JoRimox. 

TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME,  SLAN- 
DER, CALUMNIATE. 

ASPERSE,  in  Latin  aeperaus,  participle 
of  aspergo,  to  sprinkle,  signifies  in  a  mor- 
al  sense  to  stain  with  spots.  DETRACT, 
in  Latin  detradus,  participle  of  detraho, 
compounded  of  de  and  traho,  to  draw 
from,  signifies  to  take  from  another  that 
which  is  his  due,  or  which  he  desires  to 
retain;  particularly  to  take  from  the 
merit  of  an  action.  DEFAME,  in  Latin 
defamo,  compounded' of  the  privative  de 
and  famo  or  fama,  fame,  signifies  to  de- 
prive of  reputation.  SLANDER  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  the  words  «/«r,  snUtf, 
and  soil,  Pi^ifving  to  stain  with  some 
spot.  CALUMNIATE,  from  the  Latin 
ocdtmmia,  and  the  Hebrew  ealameh,  infa* 
my,  signifies  to  load  with  infamy. 
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All  these  terms  denote  an  eifoit  made 
to  injure  the  character  or  estimation  by 
flome  representation.  Aspene  and  de- 
tract  mark  an  indirect  representation; 
defione^  domder^  and  ealumniaU^  a  posi- 
tive assertion.  To  aspene  is  to  fix  a  mor- 
tA  stain  on  a  character ;  to  detract  is  to 
lessen  its  merits  and  excellences.  Ae- 
peraiom  always  imply  something  bad, 
real  or  supposed ;  detraetiona  are  always 
founded  on  some  supposed  good  in  the 
object  that  is  detracted:  to  defame  is 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge 
against  the  character ;  to  dander  is  to  ex> 
poee  the  faults  of  another  in  his  absence ; 
to  ealwnmaie  is  to  communicate  secretly, 
or  otherwise,  false  circumstances  to  the 
injury  of  another.  If  I  speak  slightingly 
of  my  neighbor,  and  insinuate  anything 
against  the  purity  of  his  principles  or 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct^  I  aaperae 
him :  if  he  be  a  charitable  man,  and  I 
ascribe  his  charities  to  a  selfish  motive, 
or  otherwise  take  away  from  the  merit 
of  his  conduct,  I  am  guilty  of  detraction  ; 
if  I  publish  anything  openly  that  injures 
his  reputation,  I  am  a  de/amer;  if  I  com- 
municate to  others  the  reports  that  are  in 
circalation  to  his  disadvantage,  I  am  a 
$deuhderer  ;  if  I  fabricate  anything  myself 
and  spread  it  abroad,  I  am  a  calttmniator. 

Tt  is  ccrUio,  and  observed  bj  tbe  wisest  writers, 
that  there  are  women  who  are  not  nicely  chaste, 
«ad  men  not  severely  honest,  in  all  families; 
therefore  let  those  who  may  be  apt  to  raise  <m- 
persione  upon  ours  please  to  give  ns  an  impar- 
tial BooooDt  of  their  own,  and  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied. Steeus. 

What  made  their  enmity  the  more  entertaining 
to-  all  the  reat  of  their  sex  was,  that  in  their 
dMraeUon  from  each  other,  neither  could  flill 
npon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as  much  as 

SntBELB. 


What  shall  we  say  of  tbe  pleunre  a  man  takes 
In  a  defamatory  libel?  Js  it  not  a  Iieinons  sin 
fa]  the  siffht  of  God  ?  Addison. 

Slander,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  flnds 

An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.        Hkrvet. 

The  way  to  silence  calumny,  says  Bias,  is  to 
be  always  excrcieed  in  such  things  as  are  praise- 
worthy. ADDiaOK. 

TO  ABSKHBLE,  MUSTER;  COLLECT. 

ASSEMBLE,  in  French  (uaanMer,  Lat- 
in adnmuiarCy  or  aawnvlare,  from  sunUis^ 
like,  and  nmtd,  together,  signifies  to  make 
alike  or  bring  together.  MUSTER,  in 
German  mugtern^  to  set  out  for  inspec- 


tion, in  Latin  numttror^  to  show  or  dis- 
play. COLLECT,  in  Latm  eoUeetut,  par- 
ticiple of  eoUiffOj  compounded  of  eoi  or 
eon  and  liffo,  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  to- 
gether, or  into  one  point. 

Assemble  is  said  of  persons  only ;  mms- 
tcr  and  collect  of  persons  or  things.  To 
assemble  is  to  bring  together  by  a  call  or 
inyitation ;  to  master  is  to  bring  together 
by  an  act  of  authority,  or  a  particuhir  ef - 
fort,  into  one  point  of  Ttew  at  one  time, 
and  from  one  quarter ;  to  eoUeet  is  to  bring 
together  at  different  times,  and  from  dif- 
ferent quarters:  the  Parliament  is  as- 
sembled; soldiers  are  mustered  every  day 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  numbers ;  an 
army  is  collected  in  preparation  for  war ; 
a  king  assembles  his  council  in  order  to 
consult  with  them  on  public  measures ;  a 
general  musten  his  forces  before  he  un- 
dertakes an  expedition,  and  eolleds  more 
troops  if  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

AMemlle  all  in  choirs,  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  np  the  rising  sxm.     Otwat. 
Had  we  no  quarrel  to  Rome  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banished,  we  would  mutter  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy.  SHAKapBAas. 

Each  leader  now  his  scatter'd  force  coi\}oins 
In  close  array,  and  forms  the  decp'ning  lines ; 
Not  with  more  ease  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
CoUeets  hia  flock,  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 

Pope. 

Collect  is  used  for  everything  which 
can  be  brought  together  in  numbers; 
muster  is  used  figuratively  for  bringing 
together,  for  an  immediate  purpose,  what- 
ever is  in  one^s  possession :  books,  coins, 
curiosities,  and  the  like,  arc  collected;  a 
person^s  resources,  his  strength,  courage, 
resolution,  etc.,  are  mustered ;  some  per- 
sons have  a  pleasure  in  collecting  all  the 
pieces  of  antiquity  which  fall  in  their 
way ;  on  a  trying  occasion  it  is  necessary 
to  muster  all  the  fortitude  of  which  we 
are  master. 

The  form  of  this  organ  (the  ear)  is  various  In 
different  animals,  and  In  each  of  them  the  struct- 
ure is  very  curious  and  observable,  being  in  all 
admirably  contrived  to  eoUect  the  wandering, 
drcumambient  impressions  and  undulations  of 

sound.  DEXBA9L 

Oh  1  thou  hast  set  my  bu.<y  brain  at  work ! 
And  now  she  mustere  up  a  train  of  images. 

ROWK. 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 

ASSEMBLE,  v.  To  assemble,  muster, 
CONVENE,  in  Latin  eonvenio,  signifies 
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to  come  or  bring  together.  CONYOKS, 
in  Latin  eon»QeOy  signifies  to  call  together. 
The  idea  of  collecting  many  persona 
into  one  place,  for  a  specifio  parpose,  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  AnmMe 
conveys  this  sense  without  any  addition ; 
wiwenn  and  eomoki$  include  likewise  some 
collateral  idea:  people  are  aneiMid^ 
therefore,  whenever  they  are  eomfwed  or 
ttmocktd^  but  not  moe  vinA,  AtaembUnff 
is  mostly  by  the  wish  of  one ;  convening 
by  that  of  several :  a  crowd  is  a$9tmbled 
by  an  individual  in  the  streets ;  a  meet- 
ing is  amvened  at  the  desire  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons :  people  are  aaaembled 
either  on  public  or  private  business ;  they 
are  always  eorwmM  on  a  pubUc  occasion. 
A  king  €u$gmble8  his  parliament ;  a  par- 
ticular  individual  ataemblm  his  friends; 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  conoened. 
There  is  nothing  imperative  on  the  part 
of  those  that  a$9emble  or  convene,  and 
nothing  binding  on  those  aeeembled  or 
conveMd:  one  amemblee  or  eomoenee  by  in- 
vitation or  request;  one  attends  to  the 
notice  or  not,  at  pleasure.  Convoke,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  act  of  authority ;  it 
is  the  call  of  one  who  has  the  authority 
to  give  the  call;  it  is  heeded  by  those 
who  feel  themselves  bound  to  attend. 

He  ceas*d ;  the  anembled  warrlon  all  aaeent, 
All  bat  Atrldes.  GmfBiaLAND. 

They  form  one  social  shade,  as  If  oommimcI 
By  magic  sammonfl  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 

Gowns. 

Where  on  the  mingling  bonghs  they  sit  embow- 

er'd 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  honrs  arrive. 
Faint  underneath,  the  honsehold  fowls  ommmm. 
Tbohboii. 
Hero  cease  thy  ftiry,  and  the  cUeft  and  kings 
Connoke  to  ooondl,  weigh  the  sum  of  things. 

FOTB. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAOB,  GROCP,  COL- 
LECTION. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  are  col- 
lective terms  derived  from  the  verb  os- 
tenible,  GROUP  comes  from  the  Italian 
groppo,  which  among  painters  signifies  an 
assemblage  of  figures  in  one  place.  COL- 
LECTION expresses  the  act  of  ooUeding, 
or  the  body  collected  (v.  7b  anemble,  mm- 
ter). 

Assembly  respects  persons  only ;  otsem- 
Uage,  things  only ;  group  and  eoUeetion, 
persons  or  things:   an  aaMemUif  is  any 


number  either  brought  together,  or  oome 
together  of  themselves ;  an  amanblage  is 
any  number  of  thmgs  standing  together ; 
a  group  is  oome  together  by  accident,  or 
put  together  by  design;  a  eoUeetion  b 
mostly  put  or  brought  together  by  de- 
sign. A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  os- 
Mm%  to  disperse :  an  agreeable  oiaem- 
bU^fe  of  rural  objects,  whether  in  nature 
or  in  representation,  constitutes  a  land- 
scape :  a  painting  will  sometimes  consist 
only  of  a  groigcf  of  figures ;  but  if  they 
be  well  chosen,  it  will  sometimes  produce 
a  wonderful  eiOfeot:  a  collection  of  evil- 
minded  persons  ought  to  be  immediately 
dispersed  by  the  authority  of  the  mag- 
istrate. In  a  large  onanNy  you  may 
sometimes  observe  a  singular  assonMe^ 
of  characters,  countenances,  and  figures : 
when  people  come  together  in  great  num- 
hers  on  any  occasion,  they  will  often  form 
themselves  into  distinct  groiqm:  the  col- 
lection  of  scarce  books  and  curious  edi- 
tions  has  become  a  passion,  which  is  just, 
ly  ridiculed  under  the  title  of  Bibtiomama. 

Love  and  marriage  are  the  natnnl  efltets  of 
these  anniTorsary  aeeembUee,  BuDom^ 

Oh  Hertford !  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 
With  nnaillBCted  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  Innocence  and  meditation  jotai'd 
In  soft  auembktge,  listen  to  my  song. 


A  UfblesB  orviy  the  blasted  cattle  Us. 


Thei«  2a  a  manuscript  at  Oxford  contafailag  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  and  thlrty<flve  of  the  finest 
Persian  poets,  most  of  whom  left  very  ample 
eoUeettone  of  their  poems  behind  them. 

Sim  Wx.  Jona. 

ASSEMBLY,  COMPANT,  MEETING,  OON- 
OREOATION,  PARUAMENT,  DIET, 
CONGRESS,  CONVENTION,  STNOD^ 
CONVOCATION,  COUNCIL. 


An  ASSEMBLY  (v.  To  auemble,  i 
ter)  is  simply  the  aseembUng  together  of 
any  number  of  persons :  this  idea  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  rest  of  these  terms,  whidi 
diifer  in  the  object,  mode,  and  other  col- 
lateral circumstances  of  the  action.  COM- 
PANY, a  body  linked  together  (v.  7b  ac- 
eompany\  is  an  aaeembly  for  purposes  of 
amusement  MEETING,  a  body  met  to- 
gether, is  an  auembly  for  general  pur* 
poses  of  business.  CONGREGATION,  a 
body  flocked  or  gathered  together,  from 
the  Latin  grex^  a  flock,  is  an  auenMg 
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brought  together  from  congeniality  of 
Beatiment  and  oommunity  of  purpose. 
PARLIAMENT,  in  French  parlemerU, 
from  ptaier,  to  speak,  signifies  an  osMm- 
Ujf  for  speaking  or  debating  on  impor- 
tant matters.  DIET,  from  the  Greek 
tuunibt^t  to  gOTem,  is  an  a$»emhly  for 
go?eming  or  r^ulating  affairs  of  state. 
CONGR^S,  from  the  Latin  wngrediar, 
to  march  in  a  body,  is  an  aatembly  com- 
ing together  in  a  formal  manner  from 
distant  parts  for  special  purposes.  CON- 
YENTION,  from  the  Latin  wrwenio,  to 
come  together,  is  an  anembly  coming  to- 
gether in  an  informal  and  promiscuous 
manner  from  a  neighboring  quarter. 
SYNOD,  in  Greek  awoiost  compounded 
of  my  and  odoc,  signifies  literally  gcnng 
the  same  road,  and  has  been  employed 
to  signify  an  anenMy  for  consultation  on 
matters  of  reUgion.  GONYOGATION  is 
an  ananUy  convoked  for  an  especial  pur- 
poscL  GOUNCJIL  is  an  <membly  for  con- 
sultation either  on  cinl  or  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

An  tmemJbbf  is,  in  its  restricted  sense, 
public,  and  under  certain  regulations :  a 
eomptmy  is  private,  and  confined  to  friends 
and  acquaintances :  a  meeting  is  either 
public  or  private:  a  eonffreyation  is  al- 
vajs  public.  Meetings  are  held  by  all 
who  We  any  csommon  concern  to  ar- 
range :  eongregaiwnM  consist  of  those  who 
pursue  the  same  objects,  particularly  in 
matters  of  religion,  although  extended  in 
its  application  to  other  matters :  all  these 
different  kinds  of  auemblies  are  formed 
by  individuals  in  their  private  capacity ; 
the  other  terms  designate  assemblies  that 
come  together  for  national  purposes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word  contfentiony 
which  may  be  either  domestic  or  politi- 
cal A  parliament  and  diet  are  popular 
assemblies  under  a  monarchical  form  of 
government;  congress  and  eomfeniion  are 
(usembUes  under  a  republican  government : 
of  the  first  description  are  the  parliaments 
of  England  and  France,  the  diets  of  Ger- 
many  and  Poland,  which  consisted  of  sub- 
jects as9BmbUd  by  the  monarch  to  delib- 
erate on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Of  the 
latter  description  are  the  congress  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Holland,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  na- 
tional coneention  of  France :  but  there  is 
this  difference  observable  between  a  con- 
6» 


gress  and  a  conveniiont  that  the  former  con- 
sists  of  deputies  or  delegates  from  high- 
er  authorities,  that  is,  from  independent 
governments  ahready  established;  but  a 
convention  is  a  self -constituted  assembly^ 
which  has  no  power  but  what  it  assumes 
to  itself.  A  synod  and  conoocation  are  in 
religious  matters  what  a  diet  and  conoeiu 
Hon  are  in  civil  matters :  the  former  ex- 
ists only  under  an  episcopal  form  of  gor- 
emment ;  the  latter  may  exist  under  any 
form  of  chureh  discipline,  even  where  the 
authority  lies  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
ministry.  A  council  is  more  important 
than  all  other  species  of  assembly  ;  it  con- 
sists of  persons  invested  with  the  highest 
authority,  who,  in  their  consultations,  do 
not  so  much  transact  ordinary  concerns 
as  arrange  the  forms  and  fashions  of 
things.  Religious  councils  used  to  deter, 
mine  matters  of  futh  and  discipline ;  po- 
litical councils  frame  laws  and  determine 
the  fate  of  empires. 

Lacan  was  so  exasperated  with  the  repulse  that 
he  muttered  something  to  himself,  and  was  heard 
to  say,  **that,  since  he  conld  not  have  a  seat 
among  them  himself,  he  would  tiring  In  one  who 
alone  had  more  merit  than  their  whole  assem- 
bly;** upon  which  tie  went  to  the  door  and 
brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.  Admsoh. 

As  I  am  insIgnUtcant  to  the  company  in  pnb- 
lie  places,  and  as  it  Is  visible  I  do  not  oome  thith- 
er as  most  do  to  show  myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity 
of  all  who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance. 

Stisli. 

It  is  vety  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not  tamed 
Ibr  mirthftil  meetinas  of  men,  or  assemblies  of 
the  fUr  sex,  to  delight  in  that  sort  of  conversa- 
tion which  we  meet  with  in  coflbe-booses. 

Stblb. 

Their  tribes  wUosted,  cleaned  their  vig*ronB 

wings. 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wbeel'd  roand  and  round :  in  conf/regation  taXi 
The  llgvr'd  flight  ascends.  Tbomsow. 

As  all  innocent  means  are  to  be  nsed  Ibr  the 
propagation  of  tmth,  I  woald  not  deter  those 
who  are  employed  in  preaching  to  common  oon- 
gregaUons  flpom  any  practioe  which  they  may 
find  persnasire.  Jobiisoh. 

The  word  parliament  was  first  applied  to 
general  assemblies  of  the  states  under  Lonis 
VII.  in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
oentnry.  Blackstoni. 

What  fbrther  provoked  their  indignation  was 
that,  instead  of  twenty-five  pistoles  formerly  al*- 
lowed  to  each  member  for  their  charge  in  coming 
to  the  diett  he  had  presented  them  with  six  only. 

Prior  had  not,  however,  mnch  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  sncb 
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notice  that  (In  1091)  he  was  sent  to  the  e&ngr€t$ 
at  the  Hague,  as  secretary  to  the  embassy. 

JOHHSOH. 

The  office  of  conservators  of  the  peace  iras 
newly  erected  in  Scotland ;  and  these,  instigated 
by  the  clergy,  were  resolred,  since  they  conld 
not  obtain  the  king's  consent,  to  sonunon  in  his 
name,  bat  by  their  own  authority,  a  convention 
of  states.  Huiu. 

A  tynod  of  the  celestials  was  conTcned,  in 
which  It  was  resolved  that  Patronage  shonld  de- 
scend to  the  assistance  of  tlie  scienrew. 

JOHMSOK. 

The  eonwHiotion  is  the  miniature  of  a  parlia- 
msnt,  wherein  the  archbishop  presides  with  re- 
gal state.  BLAcsnom. 
Inspir'd  by  Juno,  Thetis*  godlike  son, 
Ck)nvcn*d  to  eouneU  all  the  Grecian  train. 

POPB. 

AfiSEMTy  CONSENT,  APPROBATION, 
CONCURRENCB. 

ASSENT,  in  Latin  auenUOy  is  com- 
pounded of  08  or  0(2  and  ^eiUiOy  to  think, 
signifying  to  bring  one*8  mind  or  judg- 
ment to  a  thing.  CONSENT,  v.  To  accede. 
APPROBATION,  in  Latin  apprnhatio,  is 
compounded  of  ad  and  prooo^  to  prove, 
signifying  to  make  a  thing  out  good. 
CONCURRENCE,  v.  To  agr«e. 

AnerU  respects  matters  of  judgment ; 
coment  respects  matters  of  conduct  We 
anent  to  what  we  admit  to  be  true ;  we 
coment  to  what  we  allow  to  be  done.  At- 
9efU  may  be  given  to  anything,  whether 
positively  proposed  by  another  or  not, 
but  consent  supposes  that  what  is  con^ 
iented  to  is  proposed  by  some  other  per- 
son. Some,  men  give  their  hasty  assent 
to  propositions  which  they  do  not  fully 
understand,  and  their  hasty  consent  to 
measures  which  are  rery  injudicious.  It 
is  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  mere- 
ly to  assent  to  the  Christian  doctrines,  but 
to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  life :  those 
who  consent  to  a  bad  action  are  partakers 
in  the  guilt  of  it 

Precept  gains  only  the  cold  approbatton  of 
reason,  and  compels  an  asnent  which  judgment 
frequently  yields  with  reluctance,  even  when  de- 
lay is  impossible.  Hawkbswoetil 

What  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream. 
Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do.  Miltoii. 

Assent  and  consent  may  sometimes  be 
both  applied  to  matters  of  judgment  or 
abstract  propositions,  but  in  that  case 
assent  is  the  act  of  an  individual,  consent 
is  the  act  of  many  individuals:  one  as- 
'  tents  to  that  which  is  offered  to  his  notice ; 


some  things  are  admitted  by  the  commoB 
consent  of  mankind. 

Faith  is  the  cusent  to  any  proposition  not  thus 
made  out  by  the  deduction  of  reason,  but  npoa 
the  credit  of  the  proposer.  Locu. 

Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  appears  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind  tliat  the  want  of  virtne 
does  not  incur  equal  contempt  with  the  want  of 
parts.  Uawxeswokih. 

ApprchatuM  1$  a  species  of  osamf,  con- 
currence of  consent.  To  approve  is  not 
merely  to  assent  to  a  thing  as  rights  bat 
to  determine  upon  it  positively  to  be  so ; 
the  word  assent  Is  applied  therefore  most 
properly  to  speculative  matters,  or  mat- 
ters of  inference  or  deduction;  (^sproba^ 
tion  to  practical  matters  or  matters  of 
conduct,  as  to  give  one^s  assetU  to  a  prop- 
osition in  Euclid,  to  express  one^s  appro- 
bation  of  a  particular  measure. 

The  evidence  of  God's  own  testimony,  added 
unto  the  natural  assent  of  reason,  concerning 
the  certainty  of  things,  doth  not  a  little  comfort 
and  confirm  the  same. 


There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  ap^ 
probation  of  the  Judgment  and  the  actoal  voli- 
tions of  the  will  with  relation  to  the  same  otglect, 
as  there  is  between  a  man's  viewing  a  desirabto 
thing  with  his  e}'e  and  his  reaching  after  it  with 
his  hand.  Soctb. 

Concurrence  is  properly  the  consent  of 
many :  consent  may  pass  between  two  in- 
dividuals, namely,  the  party  proposing 
and  the  party  to  whom  the  thing  is  pro- 
posed; but  concurrence  is  always  given 
by  numbers :  consent  may  be  given  by  a 
party  who  has  no  personal  interest  in 
the  thing  consented  to ;  concurrence  is  giv- 
en by  those  who  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  thing  proposed :  consent  therefore 
passes  between  persons  individually,  con- 
currence between  communities  or  between 
men  collectively. 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thiae. 
Be  wise  and  free,  by  heaven's  consent  and  mM>e. 

Drtdek. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  a  universal 
concurrence  of  nobles  and  people.  Swift. 

Assent  is  given  by  equals  or  inferiors ; 
it  is  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial : 
consent  is  given  by  superiors,  or  those  who 
have  the  power  of  preventing;  it  is  op- 
posed to  refusal :  approbation  is  given  by 
equals  or  superiors,  or  those  who,  have 
the  power  to  withhold  it ;  it  is  opposed 
to  disapprobation:  concurrence  is  given 
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by  equals ;  it  is  opposed  to  opposition  or 
rejection. 

It  !■  but  a  ytry  little  while  before  ire  shall  all 
certainly  be  of  this  mind— that  the  best  thbig  we 
eoold  baTe  done  In  this  world  was  to  prepare  for 
another.  Goold  I  represent  to  yon  that  InTiiible 
world  whkfa  I  am  speaking  of,  yon  would  all 
nedily  aneni  to  this  counsel.  Tiuotsom. 

I  am  fisr  tmrn  excoaln^  or  denjring  that  eom- 
pBanoe :  for  plenary  contaU  it  was  not. 

Kmo  CoABUB  I. 
That  not  pest  me.bat 
By  learned  approbaHon  of  my  Jodites. 


Sir  Matthew  Hale  mentions  one  case  wherein 
tiie  Lords  may  alter  a  money-bill  (that  is,  from 
a  isreater  to  a  less  time>~liere  he  says  the  bUl 
need  not  be  sent  back  to  the  Commons  for  their 
eoncurrene^  Bx.ACKST0in. 

TO  ASSERT,  MAINTAIN,  VINDICATE. 

To  ASSERT,  V.  7b  affirm^  assert 
MAINTAIN,  in  French  mainlenir,  from 
the  Latin  manus  and  tenso,  signifies  to 
hold  by  the  hand,  that  is,  closelj  and 
firmly.  VINDICATE,  in  Latin  vindtea- 
hu,  partidple  of  tHndieo,  compounded  of 
vim  and  cfico,  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
▼iolent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  €usert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as  our 
own ;  to  mainUan  is  to  abide  by  what  we 
haye  so  declared ;  to  vindicate  is  to  stand 
up  for  that  which  concerns  oarselves  or 
others.  We  assert  anything  to  be  true; 
we  mai$U£ttn  it  by  adducing  proofs,  facts, 
or  arguments ;  we  vindicate  our  own  con- 
duct or  that  of  another  when  it  is  called 
in  question.  We  assert  boldly  or  impu- 
dently; we  mainiam  steadily  or  obsti- 
nately; we  vindicate  resolutely  or  inso- 
lently. A  right  or  claim  is  asserted  which 
is  avowed  to  belong  to  any  one;  it  is 
maitUttined  when  attempts  are  made  to 
prore  its  justice,  or  regain  its  possession ; 
the  caose  of  the  asserter  or  mairUainer 
13  vindicated  by  another.  Innocence  is 
assarted  by  a  positive  declaration ;  it  is 
maintained  by  repeated  assertions  and  the 
support  of  testimony;  it  is  vindicated 
through  the  interference  of  another. 
The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  their  innocence  with  the  hope  of 
inspiring  credit;  and  some  will  persist 
u)  maintaininff  it  even  after  their  guilt 
has  been  pronounced;  but  the  really  in- 
nocent man  will  never  want  a  friend  to 
rmdieats  him  when  his  honor  or  his  repu- 
tition  is  at  stake.     Assertions  which  arc 


made  hastily  and  inconsiderately  are  sel- 
dom long  maintained  without  exposing  a 
person  to  ridicule ;  those  who  attempt  to 
vindieate  a  bad  cause  expose  themselves 
to  as  much  reproach  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 

When  the  great  soul  booys  ap  to  this  high  point, 
I^aring  cross  nature's  sediments  below. 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  offspring  quits 
The  sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
As$erts  his  rank,  and  rises  into  man.      Touho. 
Sophocles  also,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his 
tragedies,  asserts  the  vnlty  of  the  Saprenw  Be- 
ing. CnUBBBLAKO. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Dryden  wanted 
rather  skill  to  discoTer  the  right  than  Tutne  to 
maintain  it.  Jobrsov. 

Tis  Jnst  that  I  should  vindicate  alone 
Tbo  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone. 

DSTIWK. 
ASSOCIATE,  COMPAinON. 

ASSOCIATE,  in  Latin  associatus,  pai>. 
ticiple  of  assoeiOf  compounded  of  as  or  od 
and  Mcto,  to  ally,  signifies  one  united  with 
a  person.  COMPANION,  from  company, 
signifies  one  that  bears  company  (v.  To 
accompany). 

Associates  are  habitually  together :  com- 
patUons  are  only  occasionally  in  compa- 
ny. As  our  habits  are  formed  from  our 
associates^  we  ought  to  be  particular  in 
our  choice  of  them :  as  our  companions 
contribute  much  to  our  enjoyments,  we 
ought  to  choose  such  as  are  suitable  to 
ourselves  Many  men  may  be  admitted 
as  companions,  who  would  not  altogether 
be  fit  as  associates. 

We  see  many  struggling  shigle  about  the  world, 
unhappy  for  want  of  an  associate^  and  pining 
with  the  necessity  of  confining  their  sentiments 
to  their  own  bosoms.  Johrsom. 

There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  free- 
dom of  agency  is  almost  destroyed,  and  long  as- 
sociation with  Ibrtnitons  oompaniorui  Will  at  last 
relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fer- 
vor of  sincerity.  Johnson. 

An  associate  may  take  part  with  us  in 
some  business,  and  share  with  ua  in  the 
labor :  a  companion  takes  part  with  us  in 
some  concern,  and  shares  with  us  in  the 
pleasure  or  the  pain. 

Addison  contributed  more  than  a  fourth  part 
(of  the  last  volume  of  the  Spectator),  and  the  oth 
er  contributors  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  ap- 
pearing as  his  assooiates.  Johnson. 
Thus  while  the  cordage  stretch'd  ashore  may 

guide 
Our  brave  companions  through  the  swellbig 

Ude, 
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This  flotting  Inmber  dull  sutaiD  tham  o'«r 
The  rocky  abelTes,  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

AfiSOCZATIONy  80CIBTY,  COMPANY^ 
rABTNBBSHIP. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  union  of  sev- 
eral persons  into  one  body.  ASSOCIA- 
TION (if.  lb  anodaU)  is  general,  the  rest 
are  specific.  Whenever  we  habitually  or 
frequently  meet  together  for  some  com- 
mon object,  it  is  an  auoeiaium,  Aaaoda- 
Hons  are  therefore  political,  religious, 
commercial,  and  literary.  A  SOCIETY 
is  an  astociation  for  some  specific  pur- 
pose, moral  or  religious,  civil  or  political. 
A  COMPANY  is  an  anociaiion  of  many 
for  the  purpose  of  trade.  A  PARTNER- 
SHIP is  an  aaaocioHan  of  a  few  for  the 
same  object 

Whenever  astocioHan  is  used  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  others,  it  denote  that 
which  is  partial  in  its  object  and  tempo- 
rary in  its  duration.  It  is  founded  on 
unity  of  sentiment  as  well  as  unity  of 
object ;  but  it  is  mostly  unorganized,  and 
kept  together  only  by  the  spirit  which 
gives  rise  to  it  A  society  requires  noth- 
ing but  unity  of  object,  which  is  perma- 
nent in  its  nature ;  it  is  well  organized, 
and  commonly  set  on  foot  to  promote  the 
cause  of  humanity,  literature,  or  religion. 
No  country  can  boast  such  numerous  and 
excellent  todetia^  whether  of  a  charita- 
ble, a  religious,  or  a  literary  description, 
as  England.  Compomie9  are  brought  to- 
gether for  the  purposes  of  interest,  and 
are  dissolved  when  that  object  ceases  to 
exist :  their  duration  depends  on  the  con- 
tingencies of  profit  and  loss.  The  South 
Sea  Ccmpcmyy  which  was  founded  on  an 
idle  speculation,  was  formed  for  the  ruin 
of  many,  and  dispersed  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  formed.  Partnerthijm  are  alto- 
gether of  an  individual  and  private  nat- 
ure. As  they  are  without  organization 
and  system,  they  are  more  precarious 
than  any  other  astoeiaUotL  Their  dura- 
tion depends  not  only  on  the  chances  of 
trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  individuals 
to  co-operate  in  a  close  point  of  union. 
They  are  often  begun  rashly,  and  end 
ruinously. 

Tor  my  own  part,  I  could  wish  that  all  honest 
men  would  enter  into  an  OMooiation  for  the 
support  of  one  another  against  the  endearors  of 
thoso  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  as  their 


oommon  •nemies,  whatevar  side  tbey  may  l>e- 
long  to.  Addisoh. 

What  I  hamUy  propose  to  the  public  is,  tliat 
there  may  be  a  9ooMw  erected  In  Loodon,  to 
consist  of  the  most  sUmil  persons  of  both  sezea, 
for  the  Inspectloa  of  modes  and  iiMhtniw. 


The  natkm  ia  a  oomjiafiir  of  players. 


Gay  was  the  general  fltTorite  of  the  whole  lu- 
aocioHon  of  wits;  bat  they  regarded  him  aa  a 
playfellow  rather  than  a  jMirifMr,  and  treated 
him  with  mora  fondness  than  respect.  Jomiaov. 

SoeUty  is  a  p€trkunMp  in  aD  adeoce;  a 
porliMrsJUp  in  every  virtae  and  in  all  perfee- 
non.  BuBKX. 

A880CIA.TION,  OOMBIXATION. 

ASSOaATION,v.^«oefa<ts.  OOMBI. 
NATION,  from  the  Latin  combino^  or  eoit 
and  6»iMM,  ngnifies  tying  two  into  one. 

An  aw>d(Uum  is  something  less  bind- 
ing than  a  eomhinalwn:  oaaoeiatufM  are 
formed  for  purposes  of  convenience; 
conibinalionM  are  formed  to  serve  either 
the  interests  or  passions  of  men.  The 
word  €Moeiaiion  is  therefore  always  taken 
in  a  good  or  an  inditferent  sense ;  com- 
bination  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense. 
An  asaociatum  is  public ;  it  embraces  all 
classes  of  men:  a  contbtnation  is  often 
private,  and  includes  only  a  particular 
description  of  persons.  AstoeioHaiu  are 
formed  for  some  general  purpose;  com- 
binioions  are  frequently  formed  for  par- 
ticular  purposes,  which  respect  the  inter- 
est  of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  many. 
AsaoeioHons  are  formed  by  good  citisena ; 
eombmatioM  by  ^Uscontented  mechanics, 
or  low  persons  in  general 

In  my  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed  that  the 
honest  men  of  all  parties  should  enter  into  a  kind 
of  astocicMon  for  the  defence  of  one  another. 


There  is  no  doubt  bat  an  tiie  safety,  happtaesBr 
and  convenience  that  men  e^Joy  in  this  life  la 
from  the  comHnaUon  of  partioalar  persons  into 
societies  or  corporations.  Soitth. 

The  cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns^ 
though  unfortunately  (flrom  a  fear  of  their  mul- 
titode  and  oomhituMion)  Uie  moat  regarded, 
ou)Kht  in  feet  to  be  the  least  regarded,  on  the 
sul^ect  of  monopoly.  Bokkb. 

When  used  for  things,  anocUOUm  is  a 
natural  action ;  combinaHan  an  arbitrary 
action.  Things  a$»oeiate  of  themselves, 
but  corMnoHonB  are  formed  either  by  de- 
sign or  accident  Nothing  will  aatociaU 
but  what  harmonizes ;  things  the  most 
opposite  in  their  nature  may  be  combined 
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logeUier.  We  attoaaie  penons'  with 
places,  or  erents  with  names ;  discordant 
pn^>erties  are  eombmed  in  the  same  body. 
With  the  name  of  one's  birthplace  are 
owotfKrfwf  pleasurable  reooUections ;  Tir- 
tae  and  Tice  are  so  eombmed  in  the  same 
duumcter  as  to  form  a  contrast.  The 
maoekUitm  of  ideas  is  a  remarkable  phe- 
noaaenon  of  the  homan  mind,  but  it  can 
Dfifver  be  admitted  as  solving  any  difficul- 
ty respecting  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  the  soul ;  the  combination  of  let- 
ters fonns  syllables,  and  that  of  syllables 
toms  worda 

MeekiMW  and  eonrteij  wm  ahnays  feoonmeiid 
the  ifavt  addreaa,  tat  Mon  pall  and  moMate  an- 
leaa  they  are  amooUUed  with  more  aprightlx 
qnalitiea.  Jobhioh. 

BefDro  the  tJnie  of  Orjden,  flMMe  hajypy  0O01M- 
itatiatu  of  wfirds  which  disttnguleh  poetry  from 
paoee  had  been  nuehr  attempted.  Joa«ioif . 


▲88X7RANCS,  CONFIDBNCB. 

ASSURANCE  implies  either  the  act  of 
making  another  sure  (v.  To  affirm\  or  of 
being  sure  one's  self.  CONFIDJBNGE 
implies  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  in 
eot^idimg^  which  is  equivalent  to  a  feel- 
ing: 

AMmanmeey  as  an  action,  is  to  eonfidmce 
fts  the  means  to  the  end.  We  give  a  per- 
son an  aamrante  in  order  to  inspire  him 
with  eof^ldenee.  Amar€m€$  and  confi- 
dmeey  as  a  sentiment  in  ourselves,  may 
respect  either  that  which  is  external  of 
us,  or  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves ; 
in  the  first  case  they  are  both  taken  in 
an  indifferent  sense :  but  the  feeling  of 
omuramoe  is  much  stronger  than  that  of 
ton^idmee^  and  applies  to  objects  that  Id- 
tereat  the  feelings ;  whereas  eonfidmce  ap- 
plies only  to  such  objects  as  exercise  the 
understan^ng :  thus  we  have  an  aeeuranct 
of  a  life  to  come ;  an  amiremce  of  a  bless- 
ed immortality :  we  have  a  confidence  in  a 
person's  integrity. 

I  appeal  to  posterity,  says  iBeehyltu  ;•  to  poe- 
tettty  1  cooaeeratedmy  worke,  in  the  aeturanee 
that  they  wfU  meet  that  reward  from  time  which 
the  partiality  of  my  eontemporariet  reftises  to 

"    "  CUMBBBLAirD. 


An  the  argmnents  upon  which  a  man  who  is 
teUa^  the  prlTate  aflliirs  of  another  may  ground 
Mi  eonjkimce  of  seeuflty,  he  mast,  upon  re- 
Seetioo,  know  to  he  oncertaln,  becanse  he  finds 
them  wlthoat  eflSset  upon  hfanself.        Jomraoir. 

As  respects  ourselves  exclusively,  ae- 
is  employed  to  designate  either  an 


occasional  feeling  or  a  habit  of  the  mind : 
eonfidenMy  an  occasional  feeling  mostly : 
otfurance,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  may  be 
used  indiiferently,  but  in  general  it  has  a 
bad  acceptation :  confidence  has  an  indif- 
ferent or  a  good  sense. 

I  nettr  sit  sUent  hi  eompany  when  secret  his- 
tory is  tallUng,  hut  I  am  reproached  tx  want  of 
fuentranec  Jomisov. 

The  hope  of  fiune  Is  necessarily  connected  with 
each  considerations  as  must  abate  the  ardor  of 
oof|/f<fenoe,  and  r^ress  the  rigor  of  pursuit 

Aeeuranee  is  a  self-possession  of  the 
mind,  arising  from  the  conviction  that  all 
in  ourselves  is  right;  confidence  is  that 
self-possession  only  in  particuUr  cases, 
and  grounded  on  the  relianoe  we  have  in 
our  abilities  or  our  character.  The  man 
of  aeeuranee  never  kwes  himself  under 
any  circumstances,  however  trying;  he 
is  cafan  and  easy  when  another  is  abash- 
ed and  confounded:  the  man  who  has 
confidence  will  generally  have  it  in  cases 
that  warrant  htm  to  trust  to  hhnself.  A 
liar  utters  falsehoods  with  an  air  of  os- 
•urofiee,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
gain  belief;  conscious  innocence  enables 
a  person  to  speak  with  eonfidenee  when 
interrogated.  Aeturanee  shows  itself  in 
the  behavior,  eonfidenee  in  the  conduct 
Toung  people  are  apt  to  assert  every- 
thing with  a  tone  of  aeturanee;  no  man 
shoiud  undertake  anything  without  a  con- 
fiidenee\»  himself. 

Modesty,  the  daughter  of  Knowledge,  and  Ae- 
eurance,  the  eAprinff  of  Isnorance,  met  acci- 
dentally upon  the  road;  and  as  both  had  a  long 
way  to  go,  and  had  ezperlenoed  from  former 
hardships  that  they  were  alike  nnqualifled  to 
pume  their  Journey  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their 
mutual  adrantage,  to  travel  together.       Moosa. 

I  most  obserre  that  there  is  a  vleious  modesty 
which  Justly  deserres  to  be  ridiculed,  and  which 
thoee  very  persons  often  discover  who  value 
themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  eonfidenee. 
This  happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up 
to  his  reason,  and  would  not,  upon  any  consider- 
ation, be  surprised  in  the  practice  of  those  duties 
for  the  performance  of  whieh  he  was  sent  into 
the  world.  Addisow. 

ASSURANCE,  IMPUDSNCE. 

ASSURANCE, «.  Aeeuraneey  eonfidenee, 
IMPXTDENCE  literally  implies  shameless- 
ness.  They  are  so  closely  allied  to  each 
other  that  aseurance  is  distinguished  from 
impudence  more  in  the  manner  than  the 
spirit ;  for  in^mdenee  has  a  grossness  at- 
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tached  to  it  which  does  not  belong  to 
auuranM,  Vulgar  people  are  impMent, 
because  they  have  auuroMe  to  break 
through  all  the  forme  of  society;  but 
those  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have 
their  ctuuranee  controlled  by  its  decencies 
and  refinements. 

A  man  of  assuranee^  though  at  flrat  It  only 
denoted  &  person  of  a  tree  and  open  carriage,  to 
now  very  osually  applied  to  a  prraigate  wretch, 
who  can  break  throagh  all  the  rules  of  decency 
and  morality  withont  a  blush.  I  ihall  endearor, 
therefore,  fai  this  essay,  to  restore  these  words  to 
their  tme  meaning,  to  prevent  the  Idea  of  mod> 
esty  from  being  confounded  with  that  of  sbeep- 
ishness,  and  to  hinder  itnpudencs  teom  passing 
for  oMuranee,  Budosll. 

ASTRONOMY,  ASTROLOGY. 

ASTRONOMY  is  compounded  of  the 
Greek  avrrip  and  yofioct  and  signifies  the 
laws  of  the  stars,  or  a  knowledge  of  their 
laws.  ASTROLOGY,  from  atmip  and 
Xoyoc,  signifies  a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  astronomer  studies  the  course  and 
movement  of  the  stars;  the  agtrologer 
reasons  on  their  influence.  The  former 
observes  the  state  of  the  heavens,  marks 
the  order  of  time,  the  eclipses  and  the 
revolutions  which  arise  out  of  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  motion  in  the  immense 
universe:  the  latter  predicts  events, 
draws  horoscopes,  and  announces  all  the 
yicissitudes  of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and 
cold,  etc  The  astronomer  calculates  and 
seldom  errs,  as  his  calculations  are  built 
on  fixed  rules  and  actual  observations; 
the  astrologer  deals  in  conjectures,  and 
his  imagination  often  deceives  him.  The 
astronomer  explains  what  he  knows,  and 
merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned;  the 
astrologer  hazards  what  he  thinks,  and 
seeks  to  please. 

ASYLUM,  REFUGE,  SOELTER,  RETREAT. 

ASYLUM,  in  Latin  asylttm^  in  Greek 
affvXovy  compounded  of  a,  privative,  and 
avXtfy  plunder,  signifies  a  place  exempt 
from  plunder.  REFUGE,  in  Latin  refi$- 
ffium,  from  refugio,  to  fly  away,  signifies 
the  place  one  may  fiy  away  to.  SHEL- 
TER comes  from'a^,  in  high  German 
schalen^  Saxon  Mso/a,  etc.,  from  the  He- 
brew eala,  to  hide,  signifying  a  cover  or 
hiding-place.  RETREAT,  in  French  re- 
traite,  Latin  retrachu^  from  retraho^  or 
re  and  traho,  to  draw  back,  signifies  the 


place  that  is  situated  behind,  or  in  the 
background. 

Atyhmiy  refuge^  and  shdttr^  all  denote 
a  place  of  safety ;  but  the  former  is  fix- 
ed, the  two  latter  are  occasional :  the  re- 
treat  is  a  place  of  tranquillity  rather  than 
of  safety.  An  atyban  is  chosen  by  him 
who  has  no  home,  a  refuge  by  him  who 
is  apprehensive  of  danger:  the  French 
emigrants  found  a  refuge  in  England,  bat 
very  few  will  make  it  an  asyban.  The 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  make  us  seek 
a  shdler.  The  fatigues  and  toils  of  fife 
make  us  seek  a  retreat.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  Christian  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the 
helpless  orphan  and  widow.  -  The  terri- 
fied passenger  takes  refuge  in  the  first 
house  he  comes  to,  when  assailed  by  an 
evil-disposed  mob.  The  vessel  shattered 
in  a  storm  takes  duUcr  in  the  nearest  ha- 
ven. The  man  of  business,  wearied  with 
the  anxieties  and  cares  of  the  world, 
disengages  himself  from  the  whole,  and 
seeks  a  retreat  suited  to  his  dicum- 
stanoes. 

The  adventurer  knows  ho  has  not  fiu-  to  go  be- 
fon  he  will  meet  with  some  fbrtreas  that  has 
been  raised  by  sophistry  for  the  asylum  of  er- 
ror. Hawk 


Saperstition,  now  retiring  firom  Rome,  may  y^ 
find  refuge  in  the  momitains  of  Thibet 

CcMBBKLAink 

In  meflil  gaxe 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook ; 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  flut. 
Or  seeks  the  ehelter  of  the  downward  cave. 


For  tills,  this  only  fiivor  let  me  sue. 
If  pity  can  to  conquer'd  foes  be  due : 
Refuse  it  not,  but  let  my  body  hare 
The  last  retreat  of  human  kind,  a  grave. 

Dnrnn. 

TO  ATONE  FOR,  EXPIATE. 

ATONE,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be  at 
peace  or  good  friends.  EXPIATE,  in 
Latin  expiatuSy  participle  of  expiOf  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  pio,  signifies  to  put  out 
or  make  clear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfaction 
for  an  offence ;  but  atone  is  general,  ez- 
jDio/e  is  particular.  We  may  atofi«/ar  a 
fault  by  any  species  of  suffering ;  we  ex- 
piate a  crime  only  by  suffering  a  legal 
punishment.  A  female  often  suflSciently 
atones  for  her  violation  of  chastity  by  the 
misery  she  entails  on  herself ;  thero  are 
too  many  unfortunate  wretches  in  Eng- 
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land  who  a^iiate  their  crimes  on  a  gal- 
lows^ 


Ob  let  t2ie  Uood,  already  spilt,  aiofu 
For  the  part  Crimea  of  con'd  Laomedon. 


Detden. 


sptrt 

Hov  sacred  ooght  kings*  lives  be  held, 

When  but  the  death  of  one 

Demands  an  empire's  blood  fiv  eaepiaUon  / 

LXB. 

Neither  aionemeni  nor  apiatkm  always 
necessarily  require  punishment  or  even 
suffering  from  the  offender.  The  nature 
of  the  aionanent  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  offence  or  will  of  the  individual 
who  is  offended ;  ca^ptoftoRt  are  frequent- 
ly made  bj  means  of  performing  certain 
religious  rites  or  acts  of  piety.  Offences 
between  man  and  man  are  sometimes 
akmxd  for  by  an  acknowledgment  of  er- 
ror ;  but  offences  toward  God  require  an 
eijiiatory  sacrifice,  which  our  Saviour  has 
been  pleased  to  make  of  himself,  that  we, 
through  him,  might  become  partakers  of 
eternal  life.  EgpioHoTi,  therefore,  in  the 
religious  sense,  is  to  (Uonement  as  the 
means  to  the  end :  atonement  is  often  ob- 
tained by  an  esgMo/um,  but  there  may  be 
eq/iaOons  where  there  is  no  atonement. 

I  would  earnestly  desire  the  story-teller  to  con- 
sider, that  no  wit  or  mirtb  at  the  end  of  a  story 
ctntrttmetot  the  half-hoar  that  has  been  lost  be- 
fore  they  come  at  it  Stbeu. 

Not  all  the  po'Wr  of  verso  with  magk  Join'd 
Can  heal  the  torture  of  a  lore-sick  mind ; 
Attars  may  smoke  with  eaopiatory  fire. 
Too  veak  to  make  a  well-flzed  love  retire. 

Poma. 

ATTAGHMSNT,  AFFECTIOKi  INCUKA- 
TIOX. 

ATTACHMENT  [y.  To  adhere)  respects 
persons  and  things:  AFFECTION  (if. ^Z- 
j^rfion)  r^ards  persons  only :  INCLINA- 
TION, denoting  the  act  of  inclining,  has 
respect  to  things  mostly,  but  may  be  ap- 
plied to  objects  generally. 

Adackment^  as  it  regards  persons,  is 
not  BO  powerful  or  solid  as  affection.  Chil- 
dren are  attached  to  those  who  will  min- 
ister to  their  gratifications;  they  have 
an  affection  for  their  nearest  and  dearest 
relatives.  Atia^urnent  is  sometimes  a  ten- 
der sentiment  between  persons  of  differ- 
ent sexes :  affection  is  an  affair  of  the 
heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  -  The 
passing  atttxchmente  of  youpg  people  are 
seldom  entitled  to  serious   notice;   al- 


though sometimes  they  may  ripen  by  a 
long  intercourse  into  a  laudable  and 
steady  affection.  Nothing  is  so  delight- 
ful as  to  see  affection  among  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Thouiph  devoted  to  the  study  of  phllosc^hy,  and 
a  Kreat  master  in  the  early  science  of  the  tiroes, 
Solon  mixed  with  cheerfulness  in  society,  and  did 
not  hold  back  fhmi  those  tender  ties  and  attach* 
mente  which  comiect  a  man  to  the  world. 

CmcBULAini. 

When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gayety  of  my 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  my  loquacity,  loon 
gained  me  admission  to  hearU  not  yet  fortified 
against  a^ec^ion  by  artifice  or  Interest 

JOBKSOV. 

Attachment  is  a  something  more  pow- 
erful and  positive  than  inclination:  the 
latter  is  a  rising  sentiment,  a  mere  lean- 
ing of  the  mind  toward  an  object;  the 
former  is  a  feeling  already  fixed  so  as  to 
create  a  tie ;  an  attachment  is  formed,  an 
inclination  arises  in  the  mind  of  itself. 

My  only  dislike  arose  from  an  attachment  he 
discovered  to  my  daughter.  Goldsmith. 

I  am  glad  that  he  whom  I  must  have  loved 
fkrom  duty,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  such  a  one 
as  I  can  love  from  incUnatioH. 


In  respect  to  things,  attachment  and  in- 
cUnaiion  admit  of  a  similar  distinction. 
We  strive  to  obtain  that  to  which  we  ari 
attached^  but  a  simple  inclination  rarely 
produces  any  effort  for  possession.  Littlo 
minds  are  always  betraying  their  attach- 
ment to  trifles.  It  is  the  character  of  in- 
difference not  to  show  an  inclination  to 
anything.  Interest,  similarity  of  charac- 
ter, or  habit,  gives  rise  to  attachment ;  a 
natural  warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  to 
various  indinaiions.  Suppress  the  first 
indination  to  gaming,  lest  it  grow  into  an 
attachment. 

The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attachment 
to  their  own  country.  Addisoh. 

A  mere  inoHnaUon  to  a  thing  is  not  properly 
the  willing  of  that  thing,  and  yet  in  matters  of 
duty  men  frequently  reckon  it  as  such.    Socth. 

TO  ATTACK,  ASSAIL,  ASSAULT,  EN- 
COUNTER. 

ATTACK,  in  French  attaqwTy  changcc 
from  attacher^  in  Latin  attaetum,  parti* 
ciple  of  attinffo^  signifies  to  bring  into 
close  contact.  ASSAIL,  ASSAULT,  in 
French  aeeaillir,  Latin  assiUoy  aesaltum^ 
compounded  of  as  ov  ad  and  «a/«o,  sig- 
nifies to  leap  upon.    ENCOUNTER,  in 
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French  renronirfy  compounded  of  en  or  in 
and  eofUrt,  in  Latin  contra^  against^  signi- 
fies to  run  or  come  against. 

AUaek  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cific terms.  To  attaek  is  to  make  an  ap- 
proach in  order  to  do  some  violence  to 
the  person ;  to  asKul  or  anauU  is  to  make 
a  sudden  and  vehement  atiaek;  to  m- 
counter  is  to  meet  the  attack  of  another. 
One  attackt  by  simply  offering  violence 
without  necessarily  producing  an  effect ; 
one  assaila  by  means  of  missile  weapons ; 
one  iuaauUt  by  direct  personal  violence ; 
one  encauntcn  by  opposing  violence  to 
violence.  Men  and  animals  attack  or  eit- 
counier;  men  only,  in  the  literal  sense, 
ataail  or  auault.  Animals  attack  each 
other  with  the  weapons  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  them:  those  who  provoke 
a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  their 
houses  or  windows  aasailed  with  stones, 
and  their  persons  asMulted:  it  is  ridic- 
ulous to  attempt  to  moounier  those  who 
are  superior  in  strength  and  prowess. 

When  thej  (the  Qreciana)  endeaTored  to  posaess 
themielTes  of  a  town,  it  was  ttanal  first  to  attempt 
it  by  Btorm,  anrroanding  it  with  their  whole  army, 
and  aUaoking  it  In  all  quarters  at  once. 

POTTBK. 

So  when  he  saw  his  llatt'ring  arts  to  fitil, 
With  greedy  iisroe  he  'gan  the  fbrt  t*  ataaU. 

SrsRssa. 
And  doable  death  did  wretched  man  inrade, 
By  steel  a9tauU€d^  and  by  gold  betrayed. 

DETDmr. 

Putting  themselves  hi  order  of  battle  Jhey  «u 
countered  their  enemies.  Khollbs. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men 
attack  with  reproaches  or  censures ;  they 
ofsail  with  abuse ;  they  are  anaulted  by 
temptations;  they  encounter  opposition 
and  difficulties.  A  fever  attacks;  horrid 
shrieks  assail  the  ear;  dangers  are  en- 
counteretL  The  reputations  of  men  in 
public  life  are  often  wantonly  attacked; 
they  are  assailed  in  every  direction  by  the 
murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  discon- 
tented; they  often  encounter  the  obsta- 
cles which  party  spirit  throws  in  the 
way,  without  reaping  any  solid  advantage 
to  themselves. 

The  women  might  possibly  hare  carried  this 
Gothic  building  higher,  had  not  a  fiunous  monk, 
Thomas  Connecte  by  name,  attacked  it  with 
groat  zeal  and  resolution.  Addison. 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  husband,  bow  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears, 
His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  aeeail. 

MaTOH. 


It  is  snffldent  that  you  are  able  to  em/eomnSee 
the  temptations  which  now  auauU  vou :  when 
God  sends  trials,  be  may  send  strength. 

Bp.  TATLOa. 

ATTACK,  A88AULT,  ENCOUNTIEB,  ON- 
8BTy  CHARGE. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT,  ENCOUNTER 
iv.  To  attack),  denote  the  act  of  aUaek- 
tng,  cusaultinff,  encountering,  ONSET  sig- 
nifies a  eettii]^  on  or  to,  a  commeBcmg. 
CHARGE  (v.  To  accuse)  signifies  pressing 
upon. 

An  attack  and  assault  may  be  made 
upon  an  unresisting  object:  encounter, 
onset,  and  eharge  require  at  least  two  op- 
posing parties.  An  attack  may  be  slight 
or  indirect;  an  assault  must  always  be 
direct,  and  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack 
upon  a  town  need  not  be  attended  with 
any  injury  to  the  walls  or  inhabitants ; 
but  an  auault  is  commonly  conducted  so 
as  to  effect  its  capture.  Attacks  are  made 
by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  property 
of  another ;  assaults  upon  the  person  only. 
An  encounter  generally  respects  an  infor- 
mal  casual  meeting  between  single  indi- 
viduals; onset  And  charge  a,  re^ihT  atiaek 
between  contending  annies :  onset  is  em- 
ployed for  the  commencement  of  the  bat- 
tle ;  charge  for  an  attack  from  a  particu- 
lar quarter.  When  knight^rrantry  was 
in  vogue,  encounters  were  perpetually  tak- 
ing place  between  the  knights,  which  were 
sometimes  fierce  and  bloody.  Armies 
that  make  impetuous  onsets  are  not  al- 
ways prepared  to  withstand  a  continued 
attack  with  perseverance  and  steadiness. 
A  furious  and  well-directed  charge  from 
the  cavalry  will  sometunes  decide  Uie  fort- 
une of  the  day. 

There  is  one  species  of  divcrskm  which  has  not 
been  generally  condemned,  though  it  is  produced 
by  an  attack  upon  those  who  have  not  rolnnta- 
rlly  entered  the  Usts ;  who  find  themselves  buf- 
feted in  the  dark,  and  have  neither  means  of  de- 
fence nor  possibility  of  advantage. 


We  do  not  find  the  meekness  of  a  lamb  in  a 
creature  so  anned  Ibr  battle  and  aseauU  as  the 
lion.  Addisoii. 

And  such  a  fh>wn 
Each  cast  at  th'  other,  as  when  two  black  douds. 
With  heav Vs  artillery  firaught,  eome  rattling  on, 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow. 
To  Join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid-air. 

Miltom; 
Oneete  in  love  seem  best,  like  those  in  war. 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force. 

Tat* 
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OiorAntoDioS  nnallonfire; 

My  80d1  is  up  in  anxM,  ready  to  cfiorg^. 

And  tesr  amidst  tbe  foe  with  conq'rbur  troops. 

CONQBKVB. 

ATTEMPT,  TBIAL)  KNDEAVOR,  EFFOBT, 
E8SAT. 

ATTEMPT,  in  French  aiimter,  Latin 
attaUo,  from  at  or  ad  and  tento,  signifies 
to  try  at  A  thing.  TRIAL,  from  trj,  in 
French  ieniery  Hebrew  tur,  to  stretch,  sie- 
nifies  to  stretch  the  power.  ENDEAV- 
OR, oompounded  of  en  and  the  French 
deicir,  to  owe,  signifies  to  try  according 
to  one's  duty.  EFFORT,  in  French  #>r^, 
from  Uie  Latin  effert^  present  tense  of 
ejffro^  oompounded  of  «  or  fie  and  /ero, 
signifies  a  bringing  out  or  calling  forth 
the  strength.  ESSAY,  m  French  essayer, 
comes  probably  from  the  German  ersuch- 
oi,  compounded  of  er  and  ntehmj  to  seek, 
written  in  old  German  tuahhen^  and  is 
doubtless  connected  with  iehen,  to  see  or 
look  after,  signifying  to  aspire  after,  to 
look  np  to. 

To  attend  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with 
a  view  of  effecting  it;  to  /ry  is  to  set 
about  a  thing  with  a  view  of  seeing  the 
results  An  attempt  respects  the  action 
with  its  object;  a  trial  is  the  exercise  of 
power.  We  always  act  when  we  attenat  ; 
we  use  the  senses  and  the  understanding 
when  we  <ry.  We  attempt  by  tryinq^  but 
we  may  try  without  attempting :  when  a 
thief  attempts  to  break  into  a  house,  he 
first  trim  the  looks  and  fastenings,  to  see 
where  he  can  most  easUy  gain  admit- 
tance. Men  attempt  to  remove  evils; 
they  try  experiments.  Attempts  are  per- 
petually  made  by  quacks  to  recommend 
some  scheme  of  their  own  to  tbe  notice 
of  the  public,  which  are  often  nothing 
more  than  trials  of  skill  to  see  who  can 
most  effectually  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  Spirited  people  make  at- 
tempts;  persevering  people  make  triaU  ; 
players  attempt  to  perform  different  parts, 
and  try  to  gain  applause.  An  endeavor 
is  a  continued  attanpt.  Attempts  may  be 
fruitless ;  trials  may  be  vidn ;  endeavors^ 
thoQ^  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant. 
Many  attempts  are  made  which  exceed  the 
abilities  of  the  attempter ;  attempts  at 
imitation  expose  the^  imitator  to  ridicule 
when  they  do  not  succeed;  trials  are 
made  in  matters  of  speculation,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  uncertain;  endeatoors 


are  made  in  the  moral  concerns  of  life. 
People  attempt  to  write  books ;  they  ^rj| 
various  methods ;  and  etuleavor  to  obtain 
a  livelihood. 

A  nstUBl  and  unconatrmln«d  behavior  has 
sooiething  In  it  so  agrocable  that  it  is  no  wonder 
to  see  people  Md^avori9ig  after  it.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  lo  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not 
bom  with  us,  that  people  often  make  themselTes 
rtdienloos  In  attempting  it  Admbom. 

To  bring  It  to  tbe  trial,  wUl  yon  dare 
Our  pipes, oar  skill, our  TOloes  tooompare? 

Dbtdbm. 

Whether  or  no  (said  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his 
execution)  God  will  approve  of  my  actions  I  know 
not ;  bnt  this  t  am  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all 
times  made  it  my  endsavar  to  please  him. 

Apoison. 

An  effort  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means 
to  an  end ;  it  is  the  act  of  calling  forth 
those  powers  which  are  required  in  an 
attempt.  Great  attempts  frequently  re- 
quire great  efforts^  either  of  body  or  mind. 

Tlie  man  of  sajfadty  bestirs  himself  to  distress 
his  enemy  by  methods  probable  and  reducible  to 
reason ;  so  tbe  same  reason  will  fortify  lits  ene- 
my to  elude  theM  his  regular  ejforU :  but  your 
fool  projects  with  such  notable  inconsistency,  that 
no  course  of  thought  can  evade  his  machinations. 

Stbblb. 

An  essay  is  an  imperfect  atten^^  or 
attempt  to  do  something  which  cannot 
be  done  without  difficulty.  It  is  applied 
either  to  corporeal  or  intellectual  matters. 

I  afterward  made  several  essays  toward  speak* 
ing.  Addisoh. 

Whence  treatises  which  serve  as  at- 
tempts  to  illustrate  any  point  in  morals 
are  termed  enays. 

This  treatise  prides  Itself  In  no  higher  a  tlUe 
than  that  of  an  eesayt  or  imperfoct  attempt  at  a 

subject.  QUMSULM. 

ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  ENTER- 
PRISE. 

ATTEMPT  (v.  To  attempt)  signifies  the 
thing  attempted,  UNDERTAKING,  fron: 
undertaksy  or  take  in  band,  signifies  the 
thing  taken  in  hand.  ENTERPRISE, 
from  the  French  entrepri»y  participle  of 
entreprendrey  to  undertake,  has  the  same 
original  sense. 

The  idea  of  something  set  about  to  be 
completed  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
An  attempt  is  less  complicated  than  an 
undertaking;  and  that  less  arduous  than 
an  enterprise.    Attempts  are  the  common 
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exertions  of  power  for  obtaining  an  ob- 
ject :  an  undertakinff  Involves  in  it  many 
parts  and  particulars  which  require 
thought  and  judgment :  an  enterprise  has 
more  that  is  hazardous  and  dangerous  in 
it;  it  requires  resolution.  Attar^  are 
frequently  made  on  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  individuals;  underUikinffs  are 
formed  for  private  purposes ;  enierpriset 
are  commenced  for  some  great  national 
object.  Nothing  can  be  effected  without 
making  the  attempt;  attempts  are  there- 
fore often  idle  and  unsuccessful,  when 
they  arc  made  by  persons  of  little  discre- 
tion, who  are  eager  to  do  something  with- 
out knowing  how  to  direct  their  powers : 
undertakings  are  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
and  involve  a  man's  serious  interests ;  if 
begun  without  adequate  means  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  conclusion,  they  too  fre- 
quently bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on 
those  who  are  concerned  in  them :  erUer- 
prises  require  personal  sacrifices  rather 
than  those  of  interest ;  he  who  does  not 
combine  great  resolution  and  persever- 
ance with  considerable  bodily  powers, 
will  be  ill-fitted  to  take  part  in  grand  en- 
terprises. 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death  and  rage, 
In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age  ? 

Drtdbx. 

When  I  hear  a  man  complain  of  his  being  un- 
fortunate in  all  his  utideriakings^  I  shrewdly 
suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs. 

Addisow. 

There  would  be  few  enterprises  of  great  labor 
or  hazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power 
of  magnifying  the  advantages  which  we  persuade 
ourselves  to  expect  from  them.  Johnson. 

TO  ATTEND  TO,  MIND,  REGARD,  HEED, 

NOTICE. 

ATTEND,  in  French  aitendre,  Latin  at- 
tendo^  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  tendOj 
to  stretch,  signifies  to  stretch  or  bend 
the  mind  to  a  thing.  MIND,  from  the 
noun  mfW,  signifies  to  have  in  the  mind. 
REGARD,  in  French  regarder^  compound- 
ed of  re  and  garder^  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man wahren^  to  see  or  look  at,  signify- 
ing to  look  upon  again  or  with  attention. 
HEED,  in  German  hiUen^  is  in  all  prob- 
ability connected  with  t*t/o,  and  the  Latin 
mdeo,  to  see  or  pay  attention  to.  NO- 
TICE, from  the  Latin  notitia^  knowledge, 
signifies  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of,  or 
bring  to  one's  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  {nind  on  an  ob- 


ject is  common  to  all  these  terms.  As 
this  is  the  characteristic  of  attention,  at- 
tend is  the  generic ;  the  rest  are  specific 
terms.  We  attend  in  minding^  regarding, 
heeding^  and  noticing,  and  also  in  many 
cases  in  which  these  words  are  not  em- 
ployed. To  mind  is  to  attend  to  a  thing, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten ;  to  iv- 
gard  is  to  look  on  a  thing  as  of  impor- 
tance; to  A«af  is  to  o^^oMf  to  a  thing  f  rom 
a  principle  of  caution;  to  notice  is  to 
think  on  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 
We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we  hear 
and  understand  his  words;  we  mind 
what  is  said  when  we  bear  it  in  mind ; 
we  regard  what  is  said  by  dwelling  and 
reflecting  on  it;  heed  is  given  to  what- 
ever awakens  a  sense  of  danger ;  notice 
is  taken  of  what  passes  outwardly. 
Children  should  always  attend  when  spo- 
ken to,  and  mind  what  is  said  to  them ; 
they  should  regard  the  counsels  of  their 
parents,  so  as  to  make  them  the  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings  so 
as  to  avoid  the  evil ;  they  should  notice 
what  passes  before  them,  so  as  to  apply 
it  to  some  useful  purpose.  It  is  a  part 
of  politeness  to  attend  to  every  minate 
circumstance  which  affects  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  those  with  whom  we 
associate:  men  who  are  actuated  by  any 
passion  seldom  pay  any  retford  to  tbo 
dictates  of  conscience,  nor  \eed  the  un- 
favorable impressions  which  their  con- 
duct makes  on  others,  for  in  fact  they 
seldom  think  what  is  said  of  them  to  be 
worth  their  notice. 

Conversation  will  naturally  furnish  as  with 
hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to^  and  make  us 
enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well 
as  our  own.  Addbboii. 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  us  mind  our  way. 
Another  song  requires  another  day.       Dbtdxh. 

The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded 
than  the  bent  of  any  present  inclination. 

ADDnON. 

Ah  !  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made. 
Or  why  fond  roan  so  easily  betray'd  ? 
Why  heed  wo  not,  while  mad  we  haste  alonff. 
The  gentle  voice  of  peace  or  pleasure's  song? 

Coixms. 

I  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was 

gleaned  from  accidental  Intelligence  and  rarions 

conversation,  by  vigilance  that  permitted  nothing 

to  pass  without  notice.  Johhsok. 

TO  ATO8ND,  WAIT  ON. 

ATTEND  {v.  To  attend  to)  is  here  em- 
ployed  in  the  improper  sense  for  the  de> 
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Totion  of  the  person  to  an  object,  ^o 
WAIT  ON  is  the  same  as  to  wait  for  or 
expect  the  wishes  of  another.  They  may 
be  either  partial  and  tomporary  acts,  or 
permanent  acts ;  in  either  case  o^tenJ  has 
a  higher  signification  than  wtU  an.  At- 
tendance is  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
Bome  duty,  as  a  physician  attends  his  pa- 
tient ;  a  member  attends  in  Parliament : 
waUwff  <m  is  either  a  matter  of  courtesy 
between  equals,  as  one  gentleman  toaits 
OH  another  to  whom  he  wishes  to  show  a 
mark  of  respect;  or  a  matter  of  bosi- 
nesa^  as  a  tradesman  vhxUs  on  his  custom- 
ers to  take  orders. 

HaTing  till  lately  attendsd  them  (the  commtt- 
teea)  a  ffood  deal,  I  liaTO  obaenred  that  no  descrip- 
tion of  memhen  give  so  little  aU^wi^ince  as  the 
honormbie  members  of  the  grave  Board  of  Trade. 

Buaas. 
Behold  fafan,  humbly  cringing,  «0ail 
Upon  the  minuter  of  stale.  Swirr. 

In  the  sense  of  being  permanently 
about  the  person  of  any  one,  to  attend  is 
to  bear  company  or  be  in  readiness  to 
serve ;  to  wait  on  is  actually  to  perform 
some  service.  A  nurse  attefuh  a  patient 
in  order  to  afford  him  assistance  as  occa- 
sion requires ;  the  servant  toaits  on  him 
to  perform  the  menial  duties.  Attendants 
about  the  great  are  always  near  the  per- 
son ;  but  men  and  women  in  waiting  are 
always  at  call.  People  of  rank  and  fash- 
ion hare  a  crowd  of  attendants  ;  those  of 
the  middle  classes  have  only  those  who 
wail  on  them. 

At  length  her  lord  descends  upon  the  plain 
In  pomp,  attendsd  with  a  nnm'rons  train. 

Dbtdeh. 

One  of  Pope's  constant  demands  was  of  coffee 
in  the  night ;  and  to  tlie  woman  that  ioaited  on 
him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  bardensome; 
bat  he  was  carefal  to  recompense  her  want  of 
sleep.  JoBKSON. 

TO  ATTEND,  HKARKRN,  LISTEN. 

ATTEiiV.v,  To  attend  to.  HEARKEN, 
in  German  horehen^  is  an  intensive  of  7(6'- 
r«w,  to  hear.  LISTEN  probably  comes 
from  the  German  lusten,  to  lust  after,  be- 
cause listening  springs  from  an  eager  de- 
sire to  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action ;  hearken,  both 
corporeal  and  mental ;  listen  simply  cor- 
poreal. To  attend  is  to  have  the  mind 
engaged  on  what  we  hear;  to  hearken  and 
Hsten  are  to  strive  to  hear.    People  attend 


when  they  are  addressed ;  they  hearken 
to  what  is  said  by  others ;  they  listen  to 
what  passes  between  others.  It  is  always 
proper  to  attend^  and  mostly  of  importance 
to  hearken^  but  frequently  improper  to  lis- 
ten. The  mind  that  is  occupied  with  an- 
other object  cannot  attend:  we  are  not 
disposed  to  hearken  when  the  thing  does 
not  appear  interesting;  curiosity  often 
impels  to  listening  to  what  does  not  con- 
cern the  listener. 

Hashed  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarcei/ 

bend. 
As  if  thy  tanefdl  song  they  did  attend. 

Dbtdbw. 

What  a  deluge  of  lost  and  fraod  and  violenco 

would  in  a  little  time  overflow  the  whole  nation, 

if  these  wise  advocates  for  morality  (the  firee- 

thinkers)  were  universally  hearkened  to ! 

BsaasuT. 
While  Chaos  hnsh'd  stands  Ustening  to  the 

noise, 
And  wonders  at  confiision  not  his  own. 

Dkhkis. 

listen  is  sometimes  used  figuratively 
in  the  sense  of  hearkening  with  the  desire 
to  profit  by  it :  it  is  necessary  at  all  times 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Stay,  stay  yoar  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows, 
*Tis  the  last  interview  that  tste  allows. 

DavpiK. 

ATTENTION,  APPLICATION,  STUDY. 

These  terms  indicate  a  direction  of  the 
thoughts  to  an  object,  but  difTering  in  the 
degree  of  steadiness  and  force.  ATTEN- 
TION {v.  To  attend  to)  marks  the  simple 
bending  of  the  mind.  APPLICATION  (v. 
To  address)  marks  an  envelopment  or  en- 
gagement of  the  powers ;  a  bringing  them 
into  a  state  of  close  contact.  STUDY, 
from  the  Latin  studeo,  to  desire  eagerly, 
marks  a  degree  of  applieation  that  arises 
from  a  strong  desire  of  attaining  the  ob- 
ject. 

Attention  is  the  first  requisite  for  mak- 
ing a  progress  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge;  it  may  be  given  in  various 
degrees,  and  it  rewards  according  to  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  given :  a  divided 
attention  is,  however,  more  hurtful  than 
otherwise ;  it  retards  the  progress  of  the 
learner,  while  it  injures  his  mind  by  im- 
proper exercise.  Application  is  requisite 
for  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  any 
pursuit;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable, 
like  attention;  it  must  be  the  constant 
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exercise  of  power  or  the  regular  and  uni- 
form use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of 
an  end :  youth  is  the  period  for  applioa- 
Uoii^  when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind 
are  in  full  vigor ;  no  degree  of  it  in  after- 
life will  supply  its  deficiency  in  younger 
years.  Stu^  is  that  species  of  cqjpHcO' 
Hon  which  is  most  purely  intellectual  in 
its  nature ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
for  itself  and  in  itself,  its  native  effort  to 
arrive  at  maturity ;  it  embraces  both  at- 
tention  and  applieation.  The  student  at- 
tends to  all  he  hears  and  sees;  applies 
what  he  has  learned  to  the  acquirement 
of  what  he  wishes  to  learn,  and  digests 
the  whole  by  the  exercise  of  reflection :  as 
nothing  is  thoroughly  understood  or  prop- 
erly reduced  to  practise  without  itudy^  the 
professional  man  must  choose  this  road  in 
order  to  reach  the  summit  of  excellence. 

Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates  to  ei\)oy  the 
plcasorea  of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply 
to  sucK  diversions,  provided  they  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention,     Jodnson 

By  too  intense  and  continued  application  our 
feeble  powers  would  soon  be  worn  out.     Blair. 

Other  things  may  be  seized  with  might,  or  pur- 
chased with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be  gained 
only  with  etudy.  Jounson. 

ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

ATTENTIVE  marks  a  readiness  to  at- 
tend  {v.  To  attend  to).  CAREFUL  signi- 
fies full  of  care  (v.  Vare^  aolieitudey 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of 
mind:  wo  are  attentive  in  order  to  un- 
derstand and  improve:  we  are  careful 
to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  scholar 
profits  by  what  is  told  him  in  learning  his 
task :  a  careful  scholar  performs  his  ex- 
ercises correctly,  ^^/^n^eon  respects  mat- 
ters of  judgment ;  care  relates  to  mechan- 
ical action :  we  listen  attentively;  we  read 
or  write  carefully.  A  servant  must  be 
attentive  to  the  orders  that  are  given  him, 
and  careful  not  to  Injure  his  master's 
property.  A  translator  must  be  atten. 
tive  ;  a  transcriber  careful,  A  tradesman 
ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  his 
customers,  and  careful  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts. 

The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  soul, 
to  awaken  the  understanding,  and  to  make  the 
whole  man  more  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs.  Addison. 

We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  as  our 
actions,  and  as  flu:  flrom  speaking  as  doing  ill. 

Stkklb. 


TO  ATTRACT,  ALLURE,  IKyiTB,  EN- 
GAGE. 

ATTRACT,  in  Latin  aUraetum,  pardcL 
pie  of  attraho,  compounded  of  at  or  ad 
and  trahOy  signifies  to  draw  toward.  AL. 
LURE,  V.  To  albtre.  INVITE,  in  French 
inviter^  Latin  invito^  compounded  of  tit^ 
privative,  and  vtto,  to  avoid,  signifies  the 
contrary  of  avoiding,  that  is,  to  seek  or 
ask.  ENGAGE,  compounded  of  m  or  m 
and  the  French  ffaffe^  a  pledge,  signifies 
to  bind  as  by  a  pledge. 

That  is  attractive  which  draws  the 
thoughts  toward  itself ;  that  is  alluring 
which  awakens  desire;  that  is  mvitinff 
which  offers  persuasion;  that  is  enffoff- 
ing  which  takes  possession  of  the  mind. 
The  attention  is  attracted;  the  senses  are 
allured;  the  understanding  is  invited; 
the  whole  mind  is  engaged  A  particular 
sound  attracts  the  ear;  the  prospect  of 
gratification  allures;  we  are  invited  by 
the  advantages  which  offer ;  we  are  €ii^ 
gaged  by  those  which  already  accrue. 
The  person  of  a  female  is  attractive;  fe- 
male beauty  involuntarily  draws  all  eyes 
toward  itself;  it  awakens  admiration: 
the  pleasures  of  society  are  allurwg; 
they  create  in  the  receiver  an  eager  de- 
sire for  still  further  enjoyment;  bui 
when  too  eagerly  pursued  they  vanish  in 
the  pursuit,  and  leave  the  mind  a  prey 
to  listless  uneasiness :  fine  weather  is  in^ 
viting;  it  seems  to  persuade  the  reluc- 
tant to  partake  of  its  refreshments :  the 
manners  of  a  person  are  engaging;  they 
not  only  occupy  the  attention,  but  they 
lay  hold  of  the  affections. 

At  this  time  of  uniTeraal  mlgratioii,  when  al- 
most eyery  one  considerable  enough  to  attract 
regard  has  retired  into  the  country,  I  have  oftea 
been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happdneas  ia  to  be 
gained  by  this  stated  secession.  JomraoN. 

Seneca  hai  attempted  not  only  to  padfy  us  in 
misfortune,  but  almost  to  aUwe  as  to  it  by  rep- 
resenting it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  He  invitee  hla  pupil  to  calamity  as  the 
Sirens  allured  the  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by 
promising  that  he  shall  return  with  increase  of 
knowledge.  Jobrboh. 

The  present,  whatever  it  be,  seldom  engages 
otir  attention  so  much  as  what  Is  to  come. 

BLaiB. 

ATTRACTIONS,  ALLC7REME17T8, 
CHARMS. 
ATTRACTION  (v.  To  attract)  signifies 
the  thing  that  attracts.   ALLUKEBCJBOT 
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r«.  7b  aOtire)  signifies  the  ttdng  that  al- 
lures. CHARM,  from  the  Latin  earmm, 
a  Terse,  signifies  whatever  acts  by  an  irre- 
sistible influence,  like  poetry. 

Besides  the  synonymous  idea  which 
distinguishes  these  words,  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  common  property  of 
being  used  only  in  the  plural  when  de- 
noting tiie  thing  that  otfrodlt,  aUurmj  and 
eharnm,  as  appl^  to  female  endowments, 
or  the  influence  of  person  on  the  heart : 
it  seems  that  in  aUrwiiont  there  is  some- 
thing natural ;  in  alluremenU  something 
artificial;  in  eAomu  something  moral  and 
intellectaal.  Attraetunu  and  ehamu  are 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense,  alluremenia 
mostly  in  a  bad  sense :  jMttraeiianM  lead  or 
draw ;  aUuremenis  win  or  entice ;  ehamu 
■educe  or  captiTate.  The  human  heart  is 
always  exposed  to  the  power  of  female 
aitraetionM;  it  is  guarded  with  difficulty 
against  theaUuremmts  of  a  coquette ;  it  is 
incapable  of  resisting  the  united  charms 
of  body  and  mind. 

This  cestns  wmb  a  fine,  party-colored  girdle, 
vhkb,  w  Uomer  tella  us,  had  all  the  aUrao- 
tioHt  Q#  the  sex  wrought  into  it.  ADDisoir. 

Our  modem  antbors  have  represented  Fleas- 
ure  or  Vice  with  an  alluring  Ihce,  bat  ending  in 
snakes  and  monsters.  Asdisov. 

Jono  made  a  vtett  to  Venus,  the  deity  who  pre- 
sides orer  lore,  and  begged  of  her  as  a  particQ- 
Iv  Ikror  that  she  would  lend  for  a  while  thoae 
ehanm  with  which  she  subdued  the  hearts  of 
soda  sad  men.  Adi>isok. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  an  at- 
iraetion  springs  from  something  remark- 
able and  striking ;  it  lies  in  the  exterior 
aspect,  and  awakens  an  interest  toward 
itaelf :  a  charm  acts  by  a  secret,  all-pow- 
erfal,  and  irresistible  impulse  on  the 
wnl ;  it  springs  from  an  accordance  of  the 
object  with  the  affections  of  the  heart; 
it  takes  hold  of  the  imagination,  and 
twakens  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  it- 
Mf:  an  atturemaU  acts  on  the  senses;  it 
flatters  the  passions ;  it  enslaves  the  im- 
■^Dation.  The  metropolis  has  its  aUrac- 
tvm  for  the  gay ;  music  has  its  charms 
tor  every  one ;  fashionable  society  has 
too  many  aUwrements  for  youth,  which 
are  not  easily  withstood. 

A  nun  whMe  great  qualities  want  the  orna- 
ment of  snperlidal  aUnuslUms  is  IBce  a  naked 
inonntain  with  mines  of  gold,  which  will  be  ft«- 
V>entcd  only  tin  the  treasure  is  exhausted. 

Johnson. 


Mosle  has  eAamu  to  soothe  the  MTage  breast 
GoNOBsva. 
How  Justly  do  I  fdl  a  sacrUlee  to  sloth  and 
luxury  in  the  place  wliere  I  iint  yielded  to  those 
alhur0m«ntB  which  seduced  me  to  deriate  from 
temperanoe  and  innooeaee !  JoaNsoK. 

AUDACITT,  EFFROMTBRY,  HARDIHOOD 
OR  HARDINB88,  BOLDNESS. 

AUDACITY,  from  audaeiaiis,  in  French 
tfiMJooaix,  Latin  audoz,  and  auciv,  to  dare, 
signifies  literally  the  quality  of  daring. 
EFFRONTERY,  compounded  of  «/,  m,  or 
in,  and/roiM,  a  face,  signifies  the  stand- 
ing  face  to  face.  HARDIHOOD  or 
HARDINESS,  from  hartfy  or  hard,  sig. 
nifies  a  capacity  to  endure  or  stand  the 
brunt  of  difficulties,  opposition,  or  shame. 
BOLDNESS,  from  bokt,  in  Saxon  bald,  is 
in  all  probability  changed  from  bald,  that 
is,  uncovered,  open -fronted,  without  dis- 

ise,  which  are  the  characteristics  of 


The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others 
regard  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
AudaeUy  expresses  more  than  effroniery: 
the  first  has  something  of  vehemence  or 
defiance  in  it ;  the  latter  that  of  cool  un- 
concern: hardihood  expresses  less  than 
boldness;  the  first  has  more  of  determi- 
nation, and  the  second  more  of  spirit  and 
enterprise.  Audaeity  and  effrontery  are 
always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  har£hood 
in  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense ;  bold- 
ftess  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense 
Audacity  marks  haughtiness  and  temeri- 
ty ;  effrontery  the'  want  of  all  modesty,  a 
total  shamelessness ;  hardihood  indicates 
a  firm  resolution  to  meet  consequences ; 
boldness  a  spirit  and  courage  to  commence 
action.  An  audacious  man  speaks  with 
a  lofty  tone,  without  respect  and  without 
reflection ;  his  haughty  demeanor  makes 
him  forget  what  is  due  to  his  superiors. 
EffrofnUry  discovers  itself  by  an  insolent 
air;  a  total  unconcern  for  the  opinions 
of  those  present,  and  a  disregard  of  all 
the  forms  of  civil  society.  A  hardy  man 
speaks  with  a  resolute  tone,  which  seems 
to  brave  the  utmost  evil  that  can  result 
from  what  he  says.  A  htM  man  speaks 
without  reserve,  undaunted  by  the  qual- 
ity, rank,  or  haughtiness  of  those  whom 
he  addresses.  It  requires  attdacitv  to  as- 
sert false  claims,  or  vindicate  a  lawless 
conduct  in  the  presence  of  accusers  and 
judges ;  it  requires  effroniery  to  ask  a  fa- 
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vor  of  the  man  whom  one  has  basely  in- 
jured, or  to  assume  a  placid  unconcerned 
air  in  the  presence  of  those  by  whom  one 
has  been  convicted  of  flagrant  atrodtics ; 
it  requires  hardihood  to  assert  as  a  posi- 
tive fact  what  is  dubious  or  suspected  to 
be  false;  it  requires  boldneu  to  mainttun 
the  truth  in  spite  of  every  danger  with 
which  one  is  threatened. 

Aa  knowledge  wlthoat  Jnstioe  onght  to  be  call- 
ed cunning  rather  than  wisdom,  bo  a  mind  pre- 
pared to  meet  danger,  if  excited  by  its  own  ea- 
gerness and  not  the  public  good,  deserves  the 
name  of  audacity  rather  than  of  fortitude. 

Stbclb. 

I  could  never  forbear  to  wish  that  while  Vim 
is  every  day  multiplying  seduoements,  and  stalk- 
ing forth  with  more  hardened  tffronUry^  Virtue 
would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  pres- 
ence. JOBMSOK. 

I  do  not  ftnd  any  one  so  hardy  at  present  as 
to  deny  that  there  are  very  great  advantages  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune.    Bdogbll. 
A  hold  tongue  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the  quali- 
fications of  Drances  in  Virgil.  Addison. 

Bold  in  the  council-board, 
But  cautioas  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  sword. 

Drtdbn. 

TO  AUGUR,  PRESAGE,  FOREBODE,  BE- 
TOKEN, PORTEND. 

AUGUR,  m  French  axigurer^  Latin  au- 
ffuritmiy  comes  from  avis,  a  bird,  as  an 
augury  was  originally,  and  at  all  times 
principally,  drawn  from  the  song,  the 
flight,  or  other  actions  of  birds.  PRE- 
SAGE, in  French  prhage^  from  the  Latin 
pra  and  sagio^  to  be  instinctively  wise, 
signifies  to  be  thus  wise  about  what  is  to 
come.  FOREBODE  is  compounded  of 
fore  and  the  Saxon  bodvan^  to  declare, 
signifying  to  pronounce  on  futurity. 
BETOKEN  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token. 
PORTEND,  in  Latin  portmdOj  compound- 
ed of  por^  for,  pro  and  tendo^  signifies  to 
set  or  show  forth. 

Augur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make 
use  of  as  an  augury;  to  forebode^  and 
pregagt,  is  to  form  a  conclusion  in  one^s 
own  mind:  to  betoken  or  portend  is  to 
serve  as  a  sign.  Persons  or  things  om- 
gur;  persons  only  forebode  or  pretage; 
things  only  betoken  or  portend.  Augur- 
ing is  a  calculation  of  some  future  event, 
in  which  the  imagination  seems  to  be  as 
much  concerned  as  the  understanding: 
presaging  is  rather  a  conclusion  or  dc- 
dttcUon  of  what  may  be  from  what  is ;  it 
lies  in  the  understanding  more  than  in 


the  imagination:  foreboding  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  imagination.  Things  are 
said  to  betoken,  which  present  nataral 
signs ;  those  are  said  to  portend,  which 
present  extraordinary  or  supemaiaral 
signs.  It  augwr$  ill  for  the  praeperity 
of  a  country  or  a  state  when  its  wealth 
has  increased  so  as  to  take  away  the  or- 
dinary stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  intro- 
duce an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure.  We 
preeage  the  future  greatness  of  a  man 
from  the  indications  which  he  ^ves  of 
possessing  an  elevated  character.  A  dis- 
tempered mind  is  apt  to  forebode  every 
ill  from  the  most  trivial  circnmstanoea. 
We  see  with  pleasore  those  actions  in  a 
child  which  bHoken  an  ingenuous  temper: 
a  mariner  sees  with  pain  the  darkness 
of  the  sky  which  portends  a  storm;  the 
moralist  augurs  no  good  to  the  morals 
of  a  nation  from  the  lax  discipline  which 
prevails  in  the  education  of  youth;  he 
presages  the  loss  of  independence  to  the 
minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  principles 
of  subordination  have  not  been  early  en- 
gendered. Men  sometimes  forebode  the 
misfortunes  which  happen  to  them,  but 
they  of tener  forebode  evils  which  never 
come. 

There  is  alirays  an  auffttry  to  be  taken  of 
what  a  peace  is  likely  to  be,  tnm  the  preliminar]- 
steps  that  are  made  to  bring  it  abont.      BrtiKs. 

An  opinion  has  been  long  conceired  that  qiikk- 
ness  of  invention,  accuracy  of  Judgment,  or  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  appearing  before  the  usual 
time,  pre«a^«  a  short  life.  Joanoii. 

Wliat  conscience /0r«&otfM,  revelation  veriitot, 
assuring  as  that  a  day  is  appointed  when  God 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 


Skill'd  in  the  wlng'd  inhabitants  of  the  air. 

What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  declare; 

Oh  say— for  all  religious  rites  portend 

A  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end.  Drti>sii. 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end ; 

A  blase  betokens  brevity  of  life. 

As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame. 

^  TODHO. 

AUSPICIOUS,  PROPinOUB. 

AUSPICIOUS,  from  the  Latin  ou^k- 
eium  and  aumez,  compounded  of  avis  and 
spieio,  to  behold,  signifies  favorable  ac- 
cording to  the  inspection  of  birds.  PRO- 
PITIOUS, in  Latin  propitius,  probably 
from  propt,  near,  because  the  heathens 
always  solicited  their  deides  to  be  near, 
or  present,  to  give  their  aid  in  favor  o^ 
their  designs;    hence  propUiotts  is   fig- 
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anUively  applied  in  the  sense  of  f&Tor- 
able. 

Aytpicicua  is  said  only  of  things ;  pro- 
pUioMs  is  said  only  of  persons,  or  things 
personified.  Those  things  are  auqncimu 
which  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of 
good ;  persons  are  propitious  to  the  wish- 
es of  others  who  listen  to  their  requests 
and  contribute  to  their  satisfaction.  A 
jouxney  is  undertaken  under  amapieioiu 
circumstances,  where  everything  incident- 
al, as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid 
fair  to  afford  pleasure ;  it  is  undertaken 
under  propUunu  circumstances  when  ey- 
erything  favors  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  begun.  Whoever 
has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  seize 
the  muyjieiowt  moment  when  the  person 
of  whom  it  is  asked  is  in  a  pleasant  frame 
of  mind;  a  poet  in  his  invocation  requ^ts 
the  muse  to  be  propitious  to  him,  or  the 
lover  conjures  his  mistress  to  be  propi- 
iiova  to  his  vows. 

Still  follow  where  atupielow  fktes  Inirite, 
Caress  the  happy*  and  the  wretched  slight. 
Sooner  shall  Jarring  elements  unite, 
Tfaaa  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right. 

Lkwh. 

Who  lores  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too : 
Unoonscioaa  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 
Thece  Uoonis  exotic  heauty.  Cownm. 

AU6TEKE,  BIGID,  SKVERE,  BIGOROUS, 
STERN. 

AUSTERE,  in  Latin  ausierus,  sour 
or  rough,  from  the  Greek  avw,  to  dry, 
signifies  rough  or  harsh  from  drought. 
RIGID  and  RIGOROUS,  from  riffso, 
Greek  piyew,  Hebrew  reg^  to  be  stiff,  sig- 
nifies stiffness  or  unbendingness.  SE- 
VERE, in  Latin  severus,  comes  from  so- 
mts^  cruel.  STERN,  in  Saxon  steme^ 
German  sireng,  strong,  has  the  sense  of 
strictness. 

Attstere  applies  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  others ;  rigid  applies  to  ourselves 
only;  severe,  rigorous,  stem,  apply  to  oth- 
ers only.  We  are  austere  in  our  nuinner 
of  living;  rigid  in  our  mode  of  thinking ; 
austere,  severe,  rigorous,  and  stem  in  our 
mode  of  dealing  with  others.  Effemina- 
cy is  opposed  to  austerity,  pliability  to  ri- 
gidify.  The  attstere  man  mortifies  him- 
self; the  rigid  man  binds  himself  to  a 
rule :  the  manners  of  a  man  krc  austere 
when  he  refuses  to  take  part  in  any  so- 
ciaJ  enjoyments ;  his  probity  b  rigid,  that 


is,  inaccessible  to  the  allurements  of  gain, 
or  the  urgency  of  necessity :  an  austere 
life  consists  not  only  in  the  privation  of 
every  pleasure,  but  in  the  infliction  of 
every  pain ;  rigid  justice  is  unbiassed,  no 
less  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  by  the  desire 
of  gain :  the  present  age  affords  no  exam- 
pies  of  austerity,  but  too  many  of  its  oppo- 
site extreme,  effeminacy ;  and  the  rigtditg 
of  former  times,  in  modes  of  thinking,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  culpable  laxity. 

Auiierity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  indul- 
gence ;  the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as  body 
are  cured  by  contraries.  Johnson. 

In  things  which  sre  not  immediately  subject  to 
religious  or  moral  consideration,  it  is.  dangerou 
to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  r^ht. 

Johnson. 

Austere,  when  taken  with  relation  to 
others,  is  said  of  the  behavior ;  severe  of 
the  conduct:  a  parent  is  austere  in  his 
looks,  his  manner,  and  his  words  to  his 
child;  he  is  severe  in  the  restraints  he 
imposes,  and  the  punishments  he  inflicts : 
an  austere  master  speaks  but  to  com- 
mand, and  commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed ; 
a  severe  master  punishes  every  fault,  and 
punishes  in  an  undue  measure ;  an  au- 
stere temper  is  never  softened ;  the  coun- 
tenance of  such  a  one  never  relaxes  into 
a  smile,  nor  is  he  pleased  to  witness 
smiles :  a  severe  temper  is  ready  to  catch 
at  the  imperfections  of  others,  and  to 
wound  the  offender :  a  judge  should  be 
a  rigid  administrator  of  justice  between 
man  and  man,  and  severe  in  the  punish- 
ment of  offences  as  occasion  requires; 
but  never  austere  toward  those  who  ap- 
pear before  him;  austerity  of  manner 
would  ill  become  him  who  sits  as  a  pro- 
tector of  either  the  innocent  or  the  in- 
jured. JRigor  is  a  species  of  great  sever* 
ity,  namely,  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment: toward  enormous  offenders,  or  on 
particular  occasions  where  an  example  is 
requisite,  rigor  may  be  adopted,  but  oth- 
erwise it  marks  a  cruel  temper.  A  man 
is  austere  m  his  manners,  severe  m  his 
remarks,  and  rigorous  in  his  discipline. 
Austerity,  rigidity,  and  severity  may  be 
habitual ;  rigor  and  stei'wness  are  occa- 
sional. Sternness  is  a  species  of  severity 
more  in  manner  than  in  direct  action; 
a  commander  may  issue  his  commands 
sternly,  or  a  despot  may  issue  his  stem 
decrees. 
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If  you  are  hard  or  ooDlractod  In  your  Judg- 
ments, «ev«re  in  your  oenaorea,  and  oppreMive 
in  your  dealings,  then  oondnde  with  certainty 
that  what  yoa  had  termed  piety  wia  hat  an  emp- 


It  is  not  by  rigofwu  discipline  and  nnrelax- 
ing  autiterUif  that  the  aged  can  maintain  an  as- 
cendant over  youthfttl  muids.  Blab. 
A  man  serare  he  was,  and  «len»  to  tIsw, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  tmant  knew ; 
Yet  he  was  kind;  or  if  Mvere  in  aoght, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  ftnlt. 

GouMMns. 

It  Is  atom  criticism  to  say  that  Mr.  Fope*s  Is 
not  a  translation  of  Homer.  Cumbulaxd. 

AVARICIOUS,  BOSERLT,  PARSIMONI- 
OUS, NIGGARDLY. 

AVARICIOUS,  from  the  Latin  otw,  to 
desire,  or  habeoj  to  have,  hold,  signifieB 
desiring  money,  or  holding  money  from  a 
love  of  it.  MISERLY  signifies  like  a  mi- 
Mr,  or  mUerable  man;  for  none  are  so  mis- 
erable as  the  lovers  of  money.  PARSI- 
MONIOUS, from  the  Latin  pareo^  to  spare 
or  save,  signifies  literally  saving.  NIG- 
GARDLY is  a  frequentative  of  nigh  or 
close,  and  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  avaricious  man  and  the  miter  are 
one  and  the  same  charaoter,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  miser  carries  his  pas- 
sion for  money  to  a  still  greater  excess. 
An  avaricious  man  shows  his  love  of 
money  in  his  ordinary  dealings ;  but  the 
miser  lives  upon  it,  and  suffers  every  pri- 
vation rather  than  part  with  it  An  ava- 
ricious man  may  sometimes  be  indulgent 
to  himself,  and  generous  to  others ;  the 
miser  is  dead  to  everything  but  the  treas- 
ure which  he  has  amassed.  Parshnoni- 
ous  and  niggardly  are  the  subordinate 
characteristics  of  avarice.  The  avari- 
cious man  indulges  his  passion  for  mon- 
ey by  parsimoni/^  that  is,  by  saving  out  of 
himself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in  his  deal- 
ings with  others.  He  who  spends  a  far- 
thing on  himself,  where  others  with  the 
same  means  spend  a  shilling,  does  it 
from  parsimony;  he  who  looks  to  every 
farthing  in  the  bargains  he  makes  gets 
the  name  of  a  niggard.  Avarice  some- 
times cloaks  itseif  under  the  name  of 
prudence :  it  is,  as  Goldsmith  says,  often 
the  only  virtue  which  is  left  a  roan  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  miser  is  his 
own  greatest  enemy,  and  no  manM  friend ; 
his  ill-gotten  wealth  is  generally  a  curse 
to  him  by  whom  it  is  iuhcritcd.    A  man  is 


sometimes  rendered  parsimonious  by  dr- 
cumstances ;  bat  he  who  first  saves  from 
necessity  too  often  ends  with  saving  from 
inclination.  The  niggard  is  an  obgiect  of 
contempt,  and  sometimes  hatred;  ererj 
one  fears  to  lose  by  a  man  who  strives  to 
gain  from  aU. 

Though  the  apprehensions  of  the  aged  may 
jnstifjr  a  caotloas  frogality,  they  can  by  no 
meana  ezeoae  a  sonlid  avarics,  "~ 


As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store. 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  reooonts  it  o*er  ; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  stUl ; 
Thus  to  my  hreast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  bliss  that  Heav'n  to  man  mp- 

plies. 
Tet  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fall. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  smaU. 

GouiXRK. 

Armstrong  died  In  September,  1779,  and  to  tha 
surprise  of  his  friends  left  a  considerable  sitm  of 
money,  saved  by  great  parsimony  out  of  a  very 
moderate  income.  J^mmoir. 

I  have  heard  Dodsley,  by  whom  Akenside'a 
"  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination*'  was  published* 
relate  that  when  the  oopy  was  ottered  htan,  he 
carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  baring  looked 
Into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  of* 
ftr,  for  this  was  no  eveiy-day  writer.     JoHirsoir. 

TO  AVENGE,  REVENOE,  VDTDICATB. 

AVENGE,  REVENGE,  and  VINDI- 
CATE, all  spring  from  the  same  soarce, 
namely,  the  Latin  vtndieo,  the  Greek  cv- 
^uetctf,  compounded  of  €v,  in,  and  ^un|, 
justice,  signifying  to  pronounce  justice 
or  put  justice  in  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  b  thai 
of  taking  up  some  ono*8  cause.  To 
avenge  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of  another; 
to  revenge  is  to  punish  for  one^s  self;  to 
vindicate  is  to  defend  another.  The 
wrongs  of  a  person  are  avenged  or  ro- 
venged;  his  rights  are  vindicated.  The 
act  of  avenging,  though  attended  with  the 
infliction  of  pain,  is  oftentimes  an  act  of 
humanity,  and  always  an  act  of  jastioe ; 
none  are  the  sufferers  but  such  as  meril 
it  for  their  oppression ;  while  those  are 
benefited  who  are  dependent  for  support : 
this  is  the  act  of  God  himself,  who  al- 
ways avenges  the  oppressed  who  look  up  to 
him  for  support ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
act  of  all  his  creatures  who  are  inrested 
with  the  power  of  punishing  offenders 
and  protecting  the  helpless:  Revenge  is 
the  basest  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit 
of  revenge  the  most  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Christian  principles  of  foi|pvlng 
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injuries,  and  retnraiDg  good  for  evil ;  U 
ia  gratified  only  with  inflicting  pain  with- 
QQt  any  prospect  of  advantage.  Fifufi- 
itaian  is  an  act  of  generosity  and  human- 
ity;  it  ia  the  production  of  good  without 
the  infliction  of  pun :  the  claims  of  the 
widow  and  orpluui  call  for  vindication 
from  those  who  have  the  time,  talent,  or 
ability  to  take  their  cause  into  their  own 
hands :  Ekigland  can  boast  of  many  no- 
ble vifuUeaiwv  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
not  excepting  those  which  concern  the 
brute  creation. 

Tbe  day  aliall  come,  that  great  a^tngiiiff  dar, 
WbeD  Troy's  pnmd  glories  in  the  dut  iball  lay* 

JPOPC 

Bjr  a  ooattnued  wriea  of  loose,  ttaongh  appar* 
taOj  trivial  giBtUlcatkniB,tbe  heart  is  often  as 
thoroa^tJj  corrupted,  as  bj  the  commission  of 
any  one  of  those  enormous  crhnes  which  spring 
from  great  ambition  or  great  rtvenffe,     Blaik. 

iBjincd  or  oppressed  bj  the  world,  the  good 
nan  looks  up  to  a  Judge  who  will  «<fulioa<s  his 
cause.  Blaib. 

AYBRSB,  UMWILIJNa,  BACKWABD, 
LOATH,  RELUCTANT. 

AVERSE,  in  Latin  mwrvics,  participle 
of  avertOy  compoanded  of  verto^  to  turn, 
and  a»  from,  signifies  the  state  of  baring 
the  mind  turned  from  a  thing.  UN- 
WILLING literally  signifies  not  willing. 
BACKWARD  signifies  having  the  will  in 
a  backward  direction.  LOATH,  from  to 
toathe,  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing. 
RELUCrr ANT,  from  the  Latin  re  and 
hteio,  to  struggle,  signifies  struggling 
wHh  the  will  against  a  thing. 

jLvene  is  positive,  it  marks  an  actual 
sentiment  of  dislike ;  unwiUing  is  nega- 
tive, it  marks  the  absence  of  the  will; 
baeiward  is  a  sentiment  between  the  two, 
it  marks  a  leaning  of  the  will  agamst  a 
thing;  loath  and  reluetanl  mark  strong 
feeUngs  of  avenion.  Avemon  is  an  ha- 
IniQal  sentiment;  unwiUinffneas  taid  baek- 
imrtlnen  are  mostly  occasional;  loath  uid 
rduekmi  always  occasional  Avemon 
must  be  conquered;  unwiUingnen  must 
be  removed ;  baekwardrua  must  be  coun- 
teracted, or  urged  forward ;  loathing  and 
rdaeianee  must  be  overpowered.  One 
who  is  avene  to  study  will  never  have  re- 
course to  books ;  but  a  child  may  be  tm- 
vUkng  or  backward  to  attend  to  his  les- 
sons firom  partial  motives,  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  poiTcnt  or  master  may  cor- 


rect ;  he  who  is  hath  to  receive  instruc* 
tion  will  always  remain  ignorant ;  he  who 
is  rehwtant  m  doing  his  duty  will  always 
do  it  as  a  task.  A  miser  is  averm  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  parting  with  his 
money :  he  is  even  wiwHling  to  provide 
himself  with  necessaries,  but  he  is  not 
backward  in  disposuig  of  his  money  when 
he  has  the  prospect  of  getting  more; 
friends  are  loath  to  part  who  have  had 
many  years'  enjoyment  in  each  other's 
society;  we  are  rduetant  in  giving  un- 
pleasant advice.  Lazy  people  are  averM 
to  labor;  those  who  are  not  paid  are  im- 
willing  to  work;  and  those  who  are  paid 
less  than  others  are  backward  in  giving 
their  services :  every  one  is  loath  to  give 
up  a  favorite  pursuit,  and  when  com- 
pelled to  it  by  circumstances  they  do  it 
withi  ' 


Of  all  the  race  of  animals,  alone, 
Tbe  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own : 
Bat  (whafc*s  more  strange)  their  modest  appetites. 
Averts  from  Venos,  fly  the  naptial  rites. 

Datsbk. 
IpartwiUithee, 
As  wntehes  that  are  doubtful  of  hereafter 
Part  with  their  lives,  wnwiUing^  loathe  and  fear- 
ful. 
And  trembling  at  Ibtnrity.  Rows. 

All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  sul^ect 
more  or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience ;  bat 
backward  at  the  same  time  to  resign  the  gains 
of  dtohonesty  or  the  pleasures  of  Tice.  Blaib. 
£*en  thas  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thonsand  leares, 
Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

Shaxspxabk. 
From  better  habitations  spum'd, 

Beluctant  dost  thon  rove. 
Or  griere  for  friendship  unretam'd. 

Or  unregarded  love  ?  Ooumxith. 

AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLIKE^  HA- 
TRED, REPUGNANCE. 

AVERSION  denotes  the  quality  of  be- 
ing averse  (v.  Averee).  ANTIPATHY,  in 
French  antipathify  Latin  antipatMoy  Greek 
avrtwadcta,  compounded  of  avrt,  against, 
and  ToBwiy  feeling,  signifies  here  a  nat- 
ural feeling  against  an  object  DIS- 
LIKE, compounded  of  the  privative  die 
and  like^  signifies  not  to  like  or  be  at-  ' 
tached  to.  HATRED,  in  German  ham^ 
is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  connected 
with  Ams,  hot,  signifying  heat  of  temper. 
REPUGNANCE,  in  French  repugnance, 
Latin  rqjiugnantia  and  repugno,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  pugno,  signifies  the 
resistance  of  the  feelings  to  an  object 
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AwTwm  is  in  its  most  general  sense 
the  generic  term  to  these  and  many  other 
simiLLr  expressions,  in  which  case  it  is 
opposed  to  attachment:  the  former 'de- 
noting an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  an 
object;  the  latter  a  knitting  or  binding 
of  the  mind  to  objects :  it  has,  howeyer, 
more  commonly  a  partial  acceptation,  in 
which  it  is  justly  comparable  with  the 
above  words.  The  four  first  are  used 
indifferently  for  persons  and  things,  the 
last  for  things.  Avermon  and  aniipathjf 
seem  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  will, 
and  to  have  their  origin  in  the  tempera- 
ment or  natural  taste,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  springs  from  causes  that 
are  not  always  yisible ;  it  lies  in  the  phys- 
ical organization.  ArUipaUuf  is,  in  fact, 
a  natural  emersion  opposed  to  sympathy : 
dldUce  and  hatred  are,  on  the  contrary, 
voluntary,  and  seem  to  have  their  root 
in  the  anery  passions  of  the  heart ;  the 
former  is  less  deep-rooted  than  the  latter, 
and  is  commonly  awakened  by  slighter 
causes:  repugntmce  is  not  an  habitual 
and  lasting  sentiment,  like  the  rest ;  it  is 
a  transitory  but  strong  ditiike  to  any- 
thing. People  of  a  quiet  temper  have 
an  ctvernan  to  disputing  or  argumenta- 
tion ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper  have  an 
avernon  to  society;  aniipcUhiet  mostly 
discover  themselves  in  early  life,  and  as 
Boon  as  the  object  comes  within  the  view 
of  the  person  affected :  men  of  different 
sentiments  in  religion  or  politics,  if  not 
of  amiable  tempers,  are  apt  to  contract 
dislikes  to  each  other  by  frequent  irrita- 
tion in  discourse:  when  men  of  malig- 
nant tempers  come  in  collision,  nothing 
but  a  deadly  hatred  can  ensue  from  their 
repeated  and  complicated  aggressions  to- 
ward each  other:  any  one  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  misplaced  pride  is  apt 
to  feel  a  npuffncmee  to  acknowledge  him- 
self in  error. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  egotists, 
for  whom  I  have  always  had  a  mortal  aversioH; 
I  mean  the  authors  of  memoirs  who  are  never 
mentioned  in  any  works  but  tlieir  own.  Addison. 

riiere  is  one  species  of  terror  which  those  who 
are  onwlUing  to  suffer  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
have  wisely  dignified  with  the  name  of  cmUpet- 
thy.  A  man  has  indeed  no  dread  of  barm  fhmi 
an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  his  antipathy  turns 
:li  him. 

JomfsoN. 


him  pale  whenever  they  approacli 


Every  man  whom  business  or  earlotlty  has 
thrown  at  large  into  the  world,  will  recollect 


many  Instances  of  fondness  and  ditUks^  which 
have  forced  themselves  upon  him  without  the  hi- 
tervention  of  bis  Judgment  Jomiaoir. 

One  punishment  that  attends  the  lying  and  de- 
oeltfhl  person  Is  the  A^ifred  of  all  those  whom  he 
either  has,  or  would  have  deceived.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  Christian  can  lawfhlly  hate  any  one,  and 
yet  I  afBrm  that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve 
to  be  hated.  Sooth. 

In  this  dilemma  Aristophanes  conqoered  his 

repugnance^  and  determined  npon  preseatbw 

himself  on  the  stage  for  the  first  ttane  in  hia  life. 

Cu] 


AViDrnr,  orebdiness,  eagerness, 
Ajue  terms  expressive  of  a  strong  de- 
sire. AVIDITY,  in  Latin  aviditas,  from 
aveOf  to  desire,  expresses  very  strong  de- 
sire. GREEDINESS,  in  German  gieriff^ 
groedy,  from  beffehren^  to  desire,  signi> 
fies  the  same.  EAGERNESS,  from  A^«r, 
and  the  Latin  aeer,  sharp,  signifies  acute- 
ness  of  feeling. 

Avidity  la  in  mental  desires  what 
greediness  is  in  animal  appetites :  eager- 
nms  is  not  so  vehement,  but  more  impa- 
tient than  avidity  or  greediness.  Avimg 
and  greediness  respect  simply  the  desire 
of  possessing;  eagerness  the  general  de- 
sire of  attaining  an  object  An  opportu. 
nlty  is  seized  with  avidity:  the  miser 
grasps  at  money  with  greediness^  or  the 
glutton  devours  with  greedineu:  a  person 
runs  with  eagemets  in  order  to  get  to  the 
place  of  destination :  a  soldier  fights  with 
eagerness  in  order  to  conquer:  a  lover 
looks  with  eager  impatience  for  a  letter 
from  the  object  of  his  affection.  Avidi- 
ty is  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to 
qualify  an  action :  we  seize  with  avidity: 
greediness  marks  the  abstract  quality  or 
habit  of  the  mind ;  greediness  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  low  and  brutal  minds :  etu^- 
ness  denotes  the  transitory  state  of  feel- 
ing; a  person  discovers  his  eagerness  in 
his  looks. 

I  have  heard  that  Addison's  avidity  did  not 
satisfy  Itself  with  the  air  of  renown,  bat  that 
with  great  eagemese  he  laid  hold  on  his  propor^ 
tlon  of  the  profiu.  Johnsow. 

Bid  the  sea  listen,  when  the  greedy  merchant. 
To  gorge  its  ravenoos  Jaws,  hurls  aU  his  wealth. 
And  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 
For  the  last  plnnge.  Lbk. 

TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHTTN,  ELUDE. 

AVOID,  in  French  hnter,  Latin  evita^ 
compounded  of  e  and  vUa^  probably  from 
vidttus,  void,  signifies  to  make  one*8  self 
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toid  or  free  from  a  thing.  ESCHEW 
and  SHUN  both  come  from  the  German 
tchmmy  Swedish  «£y,  etc,  when  it  signi- 
fies to  fly.  ELUDE,  in  French  Under, 
Latin  dtido,  compounded  of  e  and  htdo, 
aignifiea  to  get  one's  self  out  of  a  thing 
bj  a  trick. 

Aeoid  is  both  generic  and  specific ;  we 
oamduieKhaoing  or  thMtmxng,  or  we  ammd 
without  m^i/emng  or  thwnmng.  Yarions 
oontrivanoes  are  requisite  for  onoiding; 
a^/eving  and  sAunnti^  consist  onlj  of 
going  out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  in 
contact;  dudingy  as  its  derivation  de- 
notes, has  more  of  artifice  in  it  than  any 
of  the  former.  We  ancid  a  troublesome 
riaitor  under  real  or  f  dgned  pretences  of 
ill-health,  prior  engagement,  and  the  like; 
we  mehem  eril  company  by  not  going  into 
any  but  what  we  know  to  be  good ;  we 
$Mam  the  sight  of  an  affensiTe  object  by 
turning  into  another  road;  we  dudi  a 
punishment  by  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
those  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting  it, 
Pradence  enables  us  to  avoid  many  of 
the  evils  to  which  we  are  daily  exposed : 
nothing  but  a  fixed  principle  of  religion 
oftn  enable  a  man  to  nehiw  the  tempta- 
ticDB  to  evil  which  lie  in  his  path :  fear 
win  lead  us  to  shun  a  madman,  whom  it 
10  not  in  our  power  to  bind :  a  want  of 
all  principle  leads  a  man  to  dttde  his  cred- 
itors, whom  he  wishes  to  defmud.  We 
speak  of  inciding  a  danger,  and  shunning 
a  danger;  but  to  avdaii  Is  in  general 
not  to  fall  into  it;  to  tihun  it  is  with  care 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  it. 

navins  tborooghly  cooaidered  ttifi  nature  of 
this  puSon,  I  have  made  it  my  study  bow  to 
aw>id>  tfae  envy  tbst  may  accrue  to  me  from 
tfaeee  my  speenkKUone.  Sxbblb. 

Hum  Brofte  tids  realm  into  hta  mle  sabdned 
And  reigned  long  in  greet  lielidty, 
LofT*d  of  bis  friends,  and  of  bis  fbes  tsehewtd, 


Of  many  tlkiBgB.  some  fisw  I  ibsll  explain; 
Teach  tliee  to  aJMm  the  daagen  of  the  main, 
And  iKnr  at  lei^tb  the  promis'd  shore  to  gain. 

Drtpeh. 

The  iriry  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 
SMUb  ttw  death,  and  diiappointa  his  fao. 

Pors. 

TO  AWAJCEN,  EXCITE,  PROVOKB, 
ROUSE,  BTIB  UP. 

To  AWAKEN  is  to  make  awake  or 
tlive  EXCITE,  in  Latin  exeiio,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllables  ez  and 


«ifo,  in  Hebrew  «u^  to  move,  signifies  to 
move  out  of  a  state  of  rest  PRO  YOKE, 
9.  To  aggravate.  To  ROUSE  is  to  cause 
to  rise.  STIR,  in  German  jtform,  to  move, 
signifies  to  make  to  move  upward.  To 
exdU  and  provoke  convey  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing spmething ;  route  and  eUr  «9>  thai 
of  only  caUing  into  action  that  which  pre- 
viously exists ;  to  awaken  is  used  in  either 
sense.  To  oioaJbm  is  a  gentler  action  than 
to  eamU,  and  this  is  gentler  than  to  pro- 
voke. We  awaken  by  a  simple  effort; 
we  exeiie  by  repeated  efforts  or  forcible 
means ;  we  provoke  by  words,  looks,  or 
actions.  The  tender  feelings  are  awak- 
ened; affections,  or  the  passions  in  gen- 
eral, are  exeUed;  the  angry  passions  are 
commonly  provoked.  Objects  of  distress 
aw€deen  a  sentiment  of  pity ;  competition 
among  scholars  excites  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation;  taunting  words  provoke  anger. 
Awaken  is  applied  only  to  the  individual, 
and  what  passes  within  him;  excite  is 
applicable  to  the  outward  dreumstanoes 
of  one  or  many ;  provoke  is  applicable  to 
the  conduct  or  temper  of  one  or  many. 
The  attention  is  awakened  by  interesting 
sounds  that  strike  upon  the  ear ;  the  con- 
science is  awakened  by  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  or  by  passing  events :  a  com- 
motion, a  tumult,  or  a  rebellion,  is  exeil' 
ed  among  the  people  by  the  active  efforts 
of  individuals ;  laughter  or  contempt  is 
provoked  by  preposterous  conduct 

Hie  soul  has  its  cariosity  more  than  ordinarily 
awakened  when  it  tarns  its  thoughts  npon  the 
conduct  of  such  who  have  behaved  themselyes 
with  an  eqnal,  a  resigned,  a  eheerfril,  a  generoos, 
or  heroic  temper  in  the  extremity  of  death. 

Steelx. 

In  oar  Saviour  was  no  form  of  comeliness  that 
men  should  desire,  no  artifice  or  trick  to  catch 
applause  or  to  eaoeite  surprise.       CcMBKaLAMD. 
See,  Mercy  I  see  with  pore  and  loaded  hands 
Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands. 
When  he  whom  e*en  our  Joys  provoke. 
The  ilend  of  nature,  Joined  bis  yoke. 
And  rosb'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isles  his  prey ; 
Thy  form,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 
0*ertook  him  on  the  blasted  road.         Collins. 

To  awaken  is  in  the  moral,  as  in  the 
physical  sense,  to  call  into  eonedousnete 
from  a  state  of  unconecwutnest ;  to  rouse 
is  forcibly  to  bring  into  action  that  which 
is  in  a  state  of  inaction ;  and  sHr  up  is 
to  bring  into  a  state  of  agitation  or  com- 
motion. We  are  awakened  from  an  or> 
dinary  state  by  ordinary  means ;  wo  are 
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totued  from  an  extnordinaiy  state  hj 
extraordinary  means ;  we  are  tHrred  tip 
from  an  oidinaiy  to  an  extraordinary 
state.  The  mind  of  a  child  is  awahmed 
by  the  action  on  its  senses  as  soon  as  it 
is  bom ;  there  are  some  persons  who  are 
not  rouied  from  the  stupor  in  wliich  they 
were,  by  anything  bat  the  most  awfol 
CTents ;  and  there  are  others  whose  pas- 
sions, particularly  of  anger,  are  ^Hrr^  vp 
by  trifling  circumstances.  Theconsdenoe 
is  sometimes  awakmed  for  a  time,  but  the 
sinner  is  not  routed  to  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger, or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own  safe- 
ty, until  an  intemperate  aeal  is  $Unred  vp 
in  him  by  means  of  enthusiastic  preach- 
ing, in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  is 
verified,  that  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to 
awaken  some  feeling  in  the  most  obdu- 
rate breast:  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the 
afflicted  exeifa  a  sentiment  of  commisera- 
tion ;  the  most  equitable  administration 
of  justice  may  exeifa  murmurs  among  the 
discontented ;  a  harsh  and  unreasonable 
reproof  will  prontoke  a  reply :  oppression 
and  tyranny  mostly  nnue  the  sufferers  to 
a  sense  of  their  injuries ;  nothing  is  so 
calculated  to  tftr  vp  the  rebellious  spirits 
of  men  as  the  harangues  of  political  dem- 
agogues. 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  a«Miifc«, 
And  itrtre  yonr  excellent  self  to  excel. 


Go  stady  Tirtoe,  mgged  mdent  worth ; 
BoHu  up  that  flame  oar  great  fore&thers  felt 

SaxauT. 

The  tortmlent  and  dangerooa  are  for  embroQ- 

Ing  coondU,  tttkring  up  ledittons,  and  labTert- 

ing  oonttitntiont,  oat  or  a  mere  restlessness  of 

temper.  Stsklb. 

AWARE,  ON  one's  OUAKD,  APPIUSED, 
CONSCIOUS. 

AWARE,  compounded  of  a  or  on  and 
ware,  signifies  to  be  on  the  lookout,  from 
the  Saxon  waerdy  German,  etc,  vlskren^ 
Greek  opaiif,  to  see.  GUABD,  in  French 
garder,  is  connected  with  ime?^  in  Saxon 
waerd,  German,  etc.,  gewShrt,  participle  of 
iod{Arm,tosee,asaboTe.  APPRISED,  in 
French  apprie^  from  epprendre,  to  appre- 
hend, learn,  or  understand.  GONSCIOdS, 
in  Latin  eofuctitf ,  compounded  of  eon  and 
K»o,  to  know,  signifies  knowing  within 
one*8  self. 

The  idea  of  having  the  expectation  or 


knowledge  of  a  thing  is  common  to  all 
these  terms.  We  are  aware  of  a  thing 
when  we  calculate  upon  it ;  we  are  on  <mr 
guard  against  it  when  we  are  prepared 
for  it ;  we  aro  eppriaed  of  that  of  which 
we  have  had  an  mtimation,  and  are  eon^ 
eeUme  of  that  in  which  we  have  ourselves 
been  concerned.  7h  be  awareytakdi  an  om^e 
guard,  respect  the  future ;  to  be  apprieed^ 
either  the  past  or  present;  to  be  eo>n- 
eeumsj  only  the  past.  Experience  ena- 
bles  a  man  to  be  aware  of  consequences ; 
prudence  and  caution  dictate  to  him  the 
necessity  of  being  on  hie  guard  against 
evils.  Whoever  is  fully  oMOfv  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  he  holds  all  his 
goods  in  this  world,  will  be  on  Ass  guard 
to  prevent  any  calamities,  as  far  as  de- 
pends upon  the  use  of  means  in  his  con- 
troL  We  are  tmrieed  of  events,  or  what 
passes  outwardly,  through  the  medium  of 
external  dreumstances ;  we  are  eonteioue 
only  through  the  medium  of  ourselves^  or 
what  passes  within. 

The  first  steps  in  the  breach  of  a  man's  Integ- 
rity are  more  important  than  men  are  ateare  of. 


What  eslabHahment  of  reUglon  more  flrtendlj 
to  pnhUc  happiness  could  be  desired  or  framed 
(than  our  own)?  How  lealoos  ought  wo  to  be 
for  Its  presenration ;  bow  much  en  our  guarA 
against  every  danger  which  threatens  to  trooUe 
itl  Blaib. 

In  play  the  chance  of  loss  and  gain  oaght  al- 
ways  to  be  equal,  at  least  each  party  ahonld  be 
apprised  of  the  force  employed  against  him. 


I  know  nothing  80  hard  Ibr  a  generons  nrind  to 
get  over  as  calumny  and  ivnroach.  and  cannot 
find  any  method  of  quieting  ttie  soul  under  them 
besides  this  sbigie  one  of  our  being  eoneeioue  to 
jrre  them. 


oursclres  tliat  we  do  not  desenre  1 


AoMSOir. 


AWS,  RBVRRBNCB,  DBSAD. 

AWE,  probably  from  the  German  aek- 
ten,  conveys  the  idea  of  regarding  with 
solemnity  and  fear..  REVfiRENGE,  m 
French  rivSrenee,  Latin  reverentioy  comes 
from  revereor,  to  fear  strongly.  DREAD, 
in  Saxon  dread,  is  connected  with  the  Lat- 
in territo,  to  frighten,  and  Greek  rapaaau, 
to  trouble. 

Awe  and  reeerenee  both  denote  a  strong 
sentimeot  of  respect,  mingled  with  some 
emotions  of  fear ;  but  the  former  marks 
the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the  two: 
dread  is  an  unmingled  sentiment  of  fear 
for  onc^s  personal  security.   Awe  may  bo 
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awAkened  by  the  help  of  the 
nndeTStandiiig ;  rw^nw  b^  that  of  the 
anderataiidiiig  only ;  and  ^fraoc^  principAl- 
ly  by  that  of  the  imagination.  Subliine, 
saciedyand  solenm  objects  awaken  owe/ 
they  oaiiae  the  beholder  to  atop  and  con- 
sider whether  he  is  worthy  to  approach 
thCTi  any  nearer ;  they  riret  his  mind  and 
body  to  a  8pot|  and  make  him  cantious 
kst  by  his  presence  he  should  oontami- 
luUe  that  which  is  hallowed:  eialted  and 
noble  objects  produce  renertmn;  they  lead 
■  to  erery  outward  mark  of  obeisance  and 
humiltation  which  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  express :  terrific  objects  excite  drtad; 
they  cause  a  shuddering  of  the  animal 
frame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  mind  which 
is  attended  with  nothing  but  pain.  When 
the  creature  pbuM»  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Creator — when  be  contem- 
plates the  immeasurable  distance  which 
separates  himself,  a  frail  and  finite  mor- 
tal, from  his  infinitely  perfect  Maker — ^he 
approaches  ^nth  oMoe:  eren  the  sanctuary 
where  be  is  aocustomed  thus  to  bow  be- 
fore the  Almighty  acquires  the  power  of 
awakening  the  same  emotions  in  his  mind. 
Age,  wisdom,  and  yirtue,  wh«i  combined 
in  one  person,  are  never  approached  with- 
out reverence;  the  possessor  has  a  digmty 
in  himself  that  checks  the  haughtiness  of 
the  arrogant,  that  silences  the  petulance 
of  pride  and  self-oonceit,  that  stills  the 
noise  and  giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and 
eommunicates  to  all  around  a  sobriety 
of  mien  and  aspect  A  grievous  offender 
is  seldom  without  dread;  his  guilty  oon- 
acienee  pictures  everything  as  the  instru- 
ment of  vengeance,  and  every  person  as 
denouncing  his  merited  sentence.  The 
solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  inspire 
oiM,  even  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has 
no  dread  of  death.  Children  should  be 
early  taught  to  have  a  certain  degree  of 
reeeremee  tor  the  Bible  as  a  book,  in  dis- 
tinction from  all  other  books. 

It  were  eadless  to  eauowrate  all  the  pMMgos, 
teta  ia  the  aacred  and  proCane  writers,  which  es- 
tablUh  the  general  lentlinent  of  mankind  con- 
cerning the  Ineeparabte  union  of  a  sacred  and 
lerereatial  awe  with  oor  ideas  of  the  Dtrinity. 

Buua 


If  the  TOloe  of  ualTertal  nature,  the  experienee 

of  all  ages,  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  immedi- 

n,  cannot  awake  me  to  a 

i  reverence  for  His 

i  opinion  of  myself,  what  a 

iMt  craatore  ani  i  s  CincBiRi.airD, 


all  ages,  tl 
itoeridenoe  of  my  senses,  earn 
dependenoe  upon  my  <3ot  ai 
R%i0a,  and  a  Immhia  opinion 
^cnatiireamll 


To  HuBboa  next  my  tremMfaig  steps  he  led. 
Full  of  religloas  doubts  and  awfUl  dread. 

J)KT»Ba 

AWKWARD,  CLUMSY. 

AWKWARD,  in  Saion  cemerd,  com. 
pounded  of  a  or  a,  adversative,  and  ward^ 
from  the  Teutonic  w&kren^  to  see  or  look, 
that  is,  looking  the  opposite  way,  or  be- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction,  as  toward 
signifies  looking  the  same  way,  or  being 
in  the  same  direction.  CLUMSY,  from 
the  same  source  as  dvmp  and  lump,  in 
German  lumpwiky  denotes  the  quality  of 
heaviness  and  unseemliness. 

These  epithets  denote  what  is  contrary 
to  rule  and  order,  in  form  or  manner. 
Awkward  respects  outward  deportment; 
dunuy  the  shape  and  make  of  the  ob- 
ject: a  person  has  an  awkward  gait,  is 
dwmnf  in  his  whole  person.  Aweward- 
fuas  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education ; 
dtmmnew  is  mostly  a  natural  defect 
Toung  recruits  are  awkward  in  marching, 
and  enmuy  in  their  manual  exercise. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figurative- 
ly in  the  same  sense,  and  sometimes  in 
relation  to  the  same  objects :  when  speak- 
ing of  awkward  contrivances,  or  ocMnuy 
contrivances,  the  latter  expresses  the  idea 
more  strongly  than  the  former. 

Montaigne  had  many  awkward  imitators,  who, 
under  the  notion  of  writing  with  tite  fire  and 
freedom  of  this  lirely  old  Oaseon.hare  fidlen  into 
eoDfosed  rhapsedlea  and  vninteresting  egotisms. 

WABTOIf. 

All  the  operations  of  the  Greeks  in  sailing 
were  elwngy  aod  unskilftaL  Robbstboh. 

AWKWARD,  CROSS,  UNTOWARD,  CROOK- 
ED, FROWARD,  PERVERSE. 

AWKWARD,  «.  Awkward  CROSS, 
from  the  noun  croee^  implies  the  quality 
of  bang  like  a  cram,  UNTOWARD  sig- 
nifies the  reverse  of  toward  {9.  Awkward). 
CROOKED  signifies  the  quality  of  re- 
sembling a  erook,  FROWARD,  that  is, 
froM  ward,  signifies  running  a  contrary 
direction.  PERVERSE,  Latin  oerMrtiM, 
participle  ofperverto^  compounded  of  per 
and  irerto,  signifies  turned  aside. 

Awkward^  croee^  unUjward,  and  crooked, 
are  used  as  epithets  in  relation  to  the 
events  of  life  or  the  disposition  of  the 
mind ;  f  reward  and  perverse  respect  only 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Awkward 
circumstances  are  apt  to  embarrass ;  crov 
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circumstances  to  pain ;  crooked  and  un- 
toward  circumBtanoes  to  defeat  What  is 
crooked  springs  from  a  perverted  judg- 
ment ;  what  is  uniweard  is  independent 
of  human  control.  In  our  intercourse 
with  the  world  there  aro  always  little 
awhoard  incidents  arising,  which  a  per- 
son's good  sense  and  good  nature  will 
enable  him  to  pass  over  without  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  of  society.  It  is  the 
lot  of  every  one  in  his  passage  through 
life  to  meet  with  eron  accidents  that  are 
calculated  to  ruffle  the  temper;  but  he 
proves  himself  to  be  the  wisest  whose 
seronity  is  not  so  easily  disturbed.  A 
crooked  policy  obstructs  the  prosperity 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  states. 
Many  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  se- 
yero  trials  in  the  frustration  of  th^  dear- 
est hopes,  by  numberless  unioward  events 
which  call  forth  the  ezeroise  of  patience ; 
in  this  case  the  Christian  can  prove  to 
himself  and  others  the  infinite  value  of 
his  faith  and  doctrine. 

It  ill  an  awkward  thing  for  a  man  to  print  in 
defence  of  hit  own  work  against  a  chimera :  70a 
know  not  who  or  what  you  fight  against.   Popk. 

Some  are  indeed  stopped  in  their  career  by  a 
sadden  shock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  differ- 
ent direction  by  the  oroee  impnlso  of  some  Tio- 
lent  passion.  JoHmoir. 

He  (Robert  Dadley,  Earl  of  Leicester),  by  Tarl- 
ons  untoward  cJrcnmstanoes,  was  denied  legiti- 
macy and  hlB  paternal  estate.  Pbnmamt. 
There  are  who  can,  by  potent  magic  spells, 
Bend  to  theb-  crooked  purpose  nature's  lairs. 

Hilton. 

When  used  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind,  awkward  expresses  less 
than  froward^  a.nd  frotoard  less  than  per- 
veree.  Awkwardness  is  an  habitual  frail- 
ty of  temper ;  it  includes  certain  weak- 
nesses and  particularities,  pertinaciously 
adhered  to :  eroseneee  is  a  partial  irrita- 
tion resulting  from  the  state  of  the  hu- 
mors, physical  and  mental  Frowardnen 
and  perversity  lie  In  the  will :  a  froward 
temper  is  capricious ;  it  wills  or  wills  not 
to  please  itself  without  regard  to  others. 
Perversity  lies  deeper ;  taking  root  in  the 
heart,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  malignity ; 
a  perverse  temper  is  roally  wicked;  it 
likes  or  dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradic- 
tion to  another's  will  Uhtowardness  lies 
in  the  principles ;  it  runs  counter  to  the 
wishes  and  counsels  of  another.  An 
awkward  temper  is  connected  with  self- 


Buffictencj;  it  shelters  itself  under  the 
sanction  of  what  is  apparently  reason- 
able ;  it  requires  management  and  indul- 
gence in  dealing  with  it.  Crossness  and 
jfrowardness  are  peculiar  to  children ;  in- 
discriminate indulgence  of  the  rising  will 
engenders  those  diseases  of  the  mind 
which,  if  fostered  too  long  in  the  breast, 
become  nioorrigible  by  anything  bat  a 
powerful  sense  of  religion.  Perverti^  is, 
however,  but  too  commonly  the  result  of 
a  vicious  habit  which  embitters  the  hap- 
piness  of  all  who  have  the  misfortune  of 
coming  in  collision  with  it.  Uhtoward- 
ness is  also  another  fruit  of  these  evil 
tempers.  A  froward  child  becomes  an 
wdoward  youth,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  the  admonitions  of  an  afflicted  parents 

A  kind  constant  tkriend 
To  all  that  regularly  offend. 
But  was  implacable  and  awkward 
To  all  that  interlop'd  and  hawker*d.   HuDnaaa. 

Christ  had  to  deal  with  a  most  untoward  and 
itabbon  generation.  Bi.aia. 

To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disappointment  of 
oar  wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of /Toward 
children. 


Interferenoe  of  Intennt,  or  perversity  of  dis- 
position, may  occasionally  lead  individajus  to  (^ 
pose,  even  to  hate,  the  upright  and  the  good. 

Blaib. 

AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM,  APOPH- 
THEGM, SAYING,  ADAGE,  PRO\'£RBy 
BY- WORD,  SAW. 


AXIOM,  in  French  eadome^  Latin  < 
ma^  comes  from  the  Greek  a^iow,  to  think 
worthy,  signifying  the  thing  valued. 
MAXIM,  in  French  numme^  in  Latin  max- 
tmus,  the  greatest,  signifies  that  which  is 
most  important  APHORISM,  from  the 
Greek  a^ptcftog^  a  short  sentence,  and 
a^opt^w,  to  distinguish,  signifies  that 
which  is  set  apart  APOPHTHEGM,  in 
Greek  awo^rffia,  from  awo^Oeyyo/tak, 
to  speak  pomtedly,  signifies  a  pointed 
saying.  SAYING  signifies  literally  what 
is  said,  that  is,  said  habitually.  ADAGE, 
in  Latin  adagiuniy  probably  compounded 
of  ad  and  affo,  signifies  that  which  is  fit 
to  be  acted  upon.  PROVERB,  in  French 
proverbe,  Latin  proverhium,  compounded 
of  j9ro  and  verbum^  signifies  that  expres- 
sion which  stands  for  something  particu- 
lar. BT-WORD  signifies  a  word  by-the* 
bye,  or  by-the-way,  in  the  course  of  oott 
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TemtloD.  SAW  is  bat  a  yariatioEi  of 
say,  pat  for  saying. 

A  given  sentiment  oonTeyed  in  a  spe- 
cific sentence,  or  form  of  expression,  is 
the  oomnxm  idea  incloded  in  the  sigoifi- 
eatloQ  of  these  tenns.  The  oaaiom  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  value;  a  self-evident 
proposition  which  is  the  basis  of  other 
tnitiis.  A  moztm  is  a  truth  of  the  first 
moral  importance  for  all  practical  pur- 
posea.  An  ofiwnam  is  a  truth  set 
apart  for  its  pointedness  and  excelleaoe. 
Afophhoffm,  is,  in  respect  to  the  ancients, 
whet  ma^fing  is  in  r^ard  to  the  modems : 
it  is  a  pointed  sentiment  pronounced  by 
an  individual,  and  adopted  by  others. 
Adage  and  prcverb  are  vulgar  sayings, 
the  former  among  the  ancients,  the  latter 
among  the  modems.  The  by^ward  is  a 
casual  saying,  originating  in  some  local 
circumstance.  The  «ai0,  which  is  a  bar- 
barous oorraption  of  aayingy  is  the  saying 
formerly  current  among  the  ignorant. 

AxUmu  are  in  science  what  maxima  are 
in  morals;  self-evidence  is  an  essential 
charactmstic  in  both;  the  axiam  pre- 
sents Itself  in  BO  simple  and  undeniable  a 
fc»in  to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude 
doubt,  and  the  necessity  for  reasoning. 
The  moxmt,  though  not  so  definite  in  its 
expression  as  the  axioms  is  at  the  same 
time  equally  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  of  such  general  application  that  it  is 
admowledged  by  all  moral  agents  who 
are  susceptible  of  moral  troth ;  it  comes 
home  to  the  common-sense  of  all  man- 
kind. ^Things  that  are  equal  to  one 
and  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other  " — "  Two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time,*'  are  ax- 
ioms in  mathematics  and  metaphysics. 
"Virtue  is  the  true  source  of  happiness  " 
— "  The  happiness  of  man  is  the  end  of 
civil  government,"  are  axioms  in  ethics 
and  politics.  **  To  err  is  human,  to  for- 
give divine  " — "  When  our  vices  leave  us, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  leave  them," 
are  among  the  number  of  maxims.  Be- 
tween axioms  and  maadms  there  is  this 
obvious  difference  to  be  obsen-ed:  that 
the  former  are  unchangeable  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  and  admit  of  little 
or  no  increase  in  number ;  but  the  latter 
may  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  hu- 
man life,  and  admit  of  considerable  ex- 
tension. 


Those  Mitiiors  an  to  be  reed  at  schools,  that 
sapply  most  a»ioms  of  prndence,  most  princi- 
ples of  moral  truth.  Joamoir. 

It  was  my  i^raiidikther'B  maaBim,  that  a  young 
man  wldom  maJbes  mtteh  tnon^ff  toko  U  out 
o/hU  tims  beJor€  two-and-ttcoMy,   Jobhbon. 

An  aphofym  is  a  specuUtive  principle 
either  in  science  or  morals,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  a  few  words  to  the  understand- 
ing; it  is  the  substance  of  a  doctrine, 
and  many  aphorisms  may  contain  the  ab- 
stract of  a  science.  Of  this  description 
are  the  aphorigms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
those  of  Lavater  in  physiognomy. 

As  this  one  aphorUm^  Jssus  ChrM  is  the 
Son  of  &ody  is  virtnally  and  eminently  the 
whole  Qospel,  so  to  confioss  or  deny  it  is  yirtnally 
to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole  ronad  and  series 
of  Gospel  tyaiths.  Sotrra. 

Sayings  and  apophthegms  differ  from 
the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  they  always 
carry  the  mind  back  to  the  person  speak- 
ing ;  there  is  alwa3rs  one  who  says  when 
there  is  a  saying  or  an  apophthegm^  and 
both  acquire  a  value  as  much  from  the 
person  who  utters  them  is  from  the  thing 
that  is  uttered :  when  Leonidas  was  ask- 
ed why  brave  men  prefer  honor  to  life, 
his  answer  became  an  apophthegm: 
namely,  that  they  hold  life  by  fortune, 
and  honor  by  virtue :  of  this  description 
are  the  apophthegms  comprised  by  Plu- 
tarch, the  sayings  of  Franklin^s  Old  Rich- 
ard, or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson :  they  are 
happy  effusions  of  the  mind  which  men 
are  fond  of  treasuring. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  rear  his  time  so  much 
should  be  known  of  what  Tope  has  written,  and 
so  little  of  what  he  has  said.  One  apopfitheffm 
only  stands  upon  record.  When  an  objection 
raised  against  his  inscription  for  Shakspeare  was 
defended  by  the  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied 
tliat  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a  dictionary 
to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but  not 
of  two  words  together.  Johivbon. 

The  litUe  and  short  aayings  of  wise  and  excel- 
lent men  are  of  great  value,  like  the  dust  of  gold 
or  the  least  sparks  of  diamonds.         TiLurasoN. 

The  ctdags  and  proverb  are  habitual  as 
well  as  general  sayings^  not  repeated  as 
the  sayings  of  one,  but  of  all ;  not  adopt- 
ed for  the  sake  of  the  person,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  thing;  and  they  have  been 
used  in  all  ages  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  sense  of  mankind  on  ordinary 
subjects.  The  adage  of  former  times  is 
the  proverb  of  the  present  times :  if  there 
be  any  difference  between  them,  it  lies 
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in  this,  that  the  former  are  the  fmit  of 
knowledge  and  long  experience,  the  lat- 
ter of  vulgar  observations ;  the  adage  is 
therefore  more  refined  than  the  proverb. 
Adversity  is  our  best  teacher,  according 
to  the  Greek  adoffe^  **  What  hurts  us  in- 
structs us." — *^OId  birds  are  not  to  be 
caught  with  chaff,"  is  a  vulgar  proverb. 

It  ta  in  pralw  and  eommendatkMi  of  men  as  It 
b  In  gett&gi  and  gaini :  the  proterb  is  true 
that  Ugfat  galni  make  heavy  puraes ;  tor  light 
gains  come  thick,  whereas  great  come  now  and 
then.  Baooh. 

Qnoth  Hodllwas,  thoa  oflsi'st  roach. 
But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch, 
Mira  de  lenU,  as  'tis  I,  the  adage. 
Id  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage.  Bonn. 

By-wordi  rarely  contain  any  important 
sentiment ;  they  mostly  consist  of  famil- 
iar similes,  nicknames,  and  the  like,  as 
the  Cambridge  by -word  of  **Hobson*s 
choice,"  signifying  that  or  none:  the 
name  of  Nazarene  was  a  by-word  among 
tlie  Jews  for  a  Christian.  A  9aw  is  vul- 
gar in  form,  and  vulgar  in  matter :  it  is 
the  partial  9ayinff  of  particular  neighbor- 
hoods, originating  in  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition: of  this  description  are  the 
tayinga  which  attribute  particular  prop- 
erties to  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
women*s  aaywgs, 

I  knew  a  prattT  young  girt  in  a  country  village 
who,  overlbnd  of  her  own  praise,  became  a  prop- 
erty to  a  poor  rogue  In  the  parlsli,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  aU  things  but  (awning.  Thus  Isaae  ex- 
tols her  out  of  a  quartern  of  cut  and  dry  every 
day  she  lives ;  and  though  the  young  woman  is 
really  handsome,  she  and  her  beauty  are  become 
a  by-nxn'd,  and  all  the  country  round  she  is 
called  nothing  but  Uaae'e  beet  virffinia. 

AaSCTHIVOT. 

If  we  meet  this  dreadftil  and  portentous  energy 
with  poor,  coromonplaoe  proceedings,  with  trivi- 
al nuutime^  psltry  old  sotos,  with  doubts,  fears, 
and  suspicions ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss,  and  nothhig  short  of  Omnipotence  can 
save  US.  Burks. 


B. 

TO  BABBLE,  CHATTER,  CHAT,  PRAITLB, 
PRATE. 

BABBLE,  in  French  bcdfOler,  probably 
receives  its  origin  from  the  Tower  of  Bo- 
bdf  when  the  confusion  of  tongues  took 
place,  and  men  talked  unintelligibly  to 
each  other.  CHATTER,  CHAT,  is  m 
French  eaquei^  low  German  taiem^  high  I 


German  acAnattem,  Latin  blatero,  Hebrew 
bata.  PRATTLE,  PRATE,  in  low  Ger- 
man  praten,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Greek  fpaZ^^  to  speak. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous  or 
improper  use  of  speech :  balile  and  cAot- 
ter  are  onomatopodias  drawn  from  the 
noise  or  acti<m  of  speaking ;  babblitiff  de- 
notes rapidity  of  speech,  which  renders  it 
unintelligible ;  hence  the  term  is  applied 
to  all  who  make  ase  of  many  words  to  no 
purpose:  chatter  is  an  imitation  of  the 
noise  of  speech  properly  applied  to  mag- 
pies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a  cor- 
responding  vicious  mode  of  speech  in 
human  b&gs.  The  vice  of  babblwg  is 
mo6t  comm<mly  attached  to  men,  that  of 
(^iOtterinff  to  women:  the  babbler  talks 
much  to  impress  others  with  his  self-im- 
portance; the  chatterer  is  actuated  by 
self-conceit,  and  a  desire  'to  display  her 
volubility :  the  former  cares  not  whether 
he  is  understood ;  the  latter  cares  not  if 
she  be  but  heard.  Chattwg  is  harmless, 
if  not  respectable:  the  winter^s  fireade 
invites  neighbors  to  assemble  and  that 
away  many  an  hour  which  might  other- 
wise hang  heavy  on  hand,  or  be  spent 
less  inoffensively :  knotting  is  the  praetice 
of  adults ;  prattling  and  prating  that  of 
children,  the  one  innocently,  the  othet 
impertinently:  the  pro^n^  of  babes  has 
an  interest  for  every  feeling  mind,  but 
for  parents  it  is  one  of  their  highest  en- 
joyments; prating^  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  diild- 
ish  assumption :  a  prattler  has  all  the 
unaffected  gayety  of  an  uncontaminated 
mind ;  a  prater  is  forward,  obtmsiFe,  and 
ridiculous. 

To  stand  up  and  babble  to  a  crowd  in  an  ale- 
house till  silence  is  conmianded  by  the  stroke  of 
a  hammer  is  as  low  an  amlittkm  as  can  taint  the 
Ha« 


Some  birds  there  are  who,  prone  to  noise. 

Are  hir'd  to  silenoe  wisdom's  voice ; 

And,  BkiU'd  to  chatter  out  the  hour. 

Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power. 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  ilt, 

And  chat  away  the  gloomy  lit.  Gaanf. 

Now  blows  the  surly  north,  and  ehills  through- 
out 
The  stiff  *ning  regions :  while  Xry  stronger  charms 
Than  Circe  e'er,  or  fell  Medea  brew'd. 
Each  brook  that  wont  to  f>ftfMs  to  its  banks 
Lies  all  bestUlU 

My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state  i 
Magpies  were  never  known  to  prate. 
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BACKy  BACKWABD,  BJCUIND. 

BACK  and  BACKWARD  are  used  (mly 
aa  adverbs :  BEHIND  either  as  an  ad- 
verb or  a  preposition.  To  go  back  or 
backward,  to  go  behind^  or  bekUid  the 
walL  Bade  denotes  the  situation  of  be- 
ing, and  the  direction  of  going ;  backward 
umplv  the  nuuiner  of  going:  a  person 
stands  badk,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  in 
the  waj ;  he  goes  backward  when  he  does 
not  wish  to  turn  his  back  to  an  object 
Mack  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a 
place,  bekmd  the  situation  of  one  object 
with  regard  to  another :  a  person  stands 
back,  who  stands  in  the  back  part  of  any 
place ;  be  stands  behmd,  who  has  any  one 
in  the  front  of  him :  the  back  is  oppoatd 
to  the  front,  bMud  to  before. 

So  rig*d  TydidfO,  boundlesi  in  his  ire. 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 

Fora. 
Whenee  many,  vearSed  ere  tbey  had  o'erpess'd 
Tbe  middle  stream  ((br  they  in  Tsia  haTe  tried), 
Affiin  reloni'd  aatamnded  and  aghalt. 
No  one  regardftil  look  woold  ever  backward 
eaaL  GnaasT  Wan. 

Fortii  ilew  this  hated  flend,  the  child  of  Rome, 
DriTlB  to  the  veiga  of  Albion,  lingered  there : 
Tbea,  with  her  James  receding,  cast  ft«Miui 
One  angry  frown,  and  sooght  more  servile  climes. 
SBBtRomi  o«  CanxLTT. 

BAD,  WICKED,  EVIL. 

BAD,  in  Saxon  bad,  baed,  in  German  bat, 
probably  connected  with  Uie  Latin  onus, 
worse,  and  the  Hebrew  bo9ch,  WICKED 
is  probably  changed  from  wUchcd  or  60- 
wUeked,  that  is,  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit  Bad  req[>ect8  moral  and  physical 
qnaliUes  in  general;  wicked  only  moral 
qualities.  BYIL,  in  German  Hidd,  from 
the  Hebrew  duM,  pain,  signifies  that 
which  is  the  prime  cause  of  pain ;  evil, 
therefore,  in  its  full  eitent,  comprehends 
both  badnesB  and  wickcdneu. 

Whatever  oifends  the  taste  and  senti- 
ments of  a  rational  being  is  bad:  food  is 
bad  when  it  disagrees  with  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  air  is  bad  which  has  anything 
in  it  disagreeable  to  the  senses  or  hurtful 
to  the  body ;  books  are  bad  which  only 
inflame  the  imagination  or  the  passions. 
Whatever  is  wtcked  offends  the  moral 
principles  of  a  rational  agent :  any  viola- 
tion of  tbe  law  is  wicked,  as  law  is  the 
support  of  human  society;  an  act  of  in- 
justice or  cruelty  is  wicked,  as  it  opposes 
«• 


the  -will  of  God  and  the  feeUngs  of  hn- 
mantty.  .fiW  is  dther  moral  or  natural, 
and  may  be  applied  to  every  object  that 
is  contrary  to  good ;  but  the  term  is  em- 
ployed  only  for  that  which  is  in  the  high- 
est  degree  bad  or  wicked. 

When  used  hi  relation  to  persons,  both 
refer  to  the  morals,  but  bad  is  more  gen- 
eral than  wicked:  a  bad  man  is  one  who 
is  generally  wanting  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty ;  a  wicked  man  is  one  who  is 
chargeable  with  actual  violations  of  the 
law,  human  or  divine ;  such  a  one  has 
an  evil  mind.  A  bad  character  is  the 
consequence  of  immoral  conduct ;  but  no 
man  has  the  character  of  beiog  wicked 
who  has  not  been  guilty  of  some  known 
and  flagrant  vices:  the  inclinations  of 
the  best  are  emi  at  certain  times. 

Whatever  we  may  pretend,  as  to  onr  belief,  it  Is 
the  strain  of  oar  actions  that  must  show  whether 
onr  principles  hare  been  good  or  bad.      Blaib. 

For  when  th'  impenitent  and  wicked  die, 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infismy ; 
If  any  sense  at  that  Md  time  remains, 
They  fMl  amaiing  terror,  mighty  pains. 


FOMVBBT. 

And  what  your  boonded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more ; 
The  storms  of  wlntnr  time  will  quickly  pass. 
And  one  nnbonaded  spring  endrele  an. 


BADLY,  nx. 

B  ADLT,  in  the  manner  of  bad  {v.  Bad). 
ILL,  in  Swedish  ill,  Icelandic  illttr,  Dan- 
ish iU,  eiQ,,  is  supposed  by  Adelung,  and 
with  some  degree  of  justice,  not  to  be  a 
contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Greek  ovXoc,  de- 
structive, and  oXXvw,  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to  mod- 
ify the  actions  or  qualities  of  things,  but 
badly  is  always  annexed  to  the  action,  and 
ill  to  the  quality :  as  to  do  anything  bad- 
ly, the  thing  is  badly  done,  an  tfi^judged 
scheme,  an  i22-contrived  measure,  an  ilL 
disposed  person. 

TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISOOMCBBT, 
CONFOUND. 

BAFFLE,  in  French  b(^kr,  from  buffle, 
an  ox,  signifies  to  lead  by  the  nose  as  an 
ox,  that  is,  to  amuse  or  disappoint.  DE- 
FEAT, in  French  dSfait,  participle  of  di- 
/aire,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  de 
and  /aire,  to  do,  signifying  to  undo.   DIS' 
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CONCERT  is  oompoanded  of  the  priya- 
tire  dii  and  eoneeri,  signifying  to  throw 
out  of  concert  or  harmony,  to  put  into  dis- 
order. CONFOUND,  in  French  oanfondre, 
is  compounded  of  con  and/oriJre,  to  melt 
or  mix  together  in  general  disorder. 

When  appUed  to  the  derangement  of 
the  mind  or  rational  faculties,  bi^  and 
defeat  respect  the  powers  of  argument, 
diieoneert  and  eonfoimd,  the  tbou^ts  and 
feelings :  bt^  expresses  less  than  defeat ; 
diaeonoert  less  than  eonfcwnd:  a  person  is 
bcsffM  in  argument  who  is  for  the  time 
discomposed  and  silenced  by  the  supe- 
rior address  of  his  opponent ;  he  is  de- 
feated in  argument  if  his  opponent  has  al- 
together the  advantage  of  him  in  strength 
of  reasoning  and  justness  of  sentiment :  a 
person  is  dieamoeried  who  loses  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  for  a  moment,  or  has  his 
feelings  any  way  discomposed ;  he  is  ecmr- 
founded  when  the  powers  of  thought  and 
consciousness  become  torpid  or  vanish. 
A  superior  command  of  language  or  a 
particular  degree  of  effrontery  will  fre- 
quently enable  a  person  to  bajj^  one  who 
is  advocating  the  cause  of  truth:  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  or  a  ^unt  of  abluty, 
may  occasion  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  his 
adversai7,  even  when  he  is  supporting  a 
good  cause :  assurance  is  requisite  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  being  duioneerted  who 
is  suddenly  detected  in  any  disgraceful 
proceeding:  hardened  effrontery  some- 
times keeps  the  daring  villain  from  be- 
ing confounded  by  any  events,  however 
awful. 

Wbon  the  mind  has  broaght  itself  to  close 
thinking,  it  may  go  on  roundly.  Eyery  ahstnue 
problem,  every  intricate  question,  will  not  baJfU, 
disconnge,  or  break  it  Locu. 

He  that  coaU  withstand  conseieDce  is  Mghted 
at  infiuny,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason  is  de- 
feated. JORHBOK. 

She  looked  in  the  glass  while  she  was  speaking 
to  me,  and  without  any  conftision  adjusted  her 
tucker ;  she  seemed  rather  pleased  than  dieeoti^ 
e&ried  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness. 

Hawkzswoeth. 

I  oonld  not  help  inquiring  of  the  clerks  if  they 
knew  this  lady,  and  was  greatly  confounded 
when  they  told  me  with  an  air  of  secrecy  that 
she  was  my  cousin's  mistress.     Hawxxswoetb. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of 
plans,  baffle  expresses  less  than  defeat ; 
defeat  less  than  confound;  and  dimmxeri 
less  than  all  Obstinacy,  perseverance, 
skill,  or  art,  bafflee:  superior  force  de- 


feate;  awkward  drcumstanoes  iSmom. 
oeri;  the  vi^tation  of  God  oonfounde. 
When  wicked  men  strive  to  obtain  their 
ends,  it  is  a  happy  thing  if  their  adversa- 
ries have  sufficient  skill  and  address  to 
b€^  all  their  arts,  and  sufficient  power 
to  defeat  all  their  projects;  but  some- 
times when  our  best  endeavors  fail  in 
our  own  behalf,  the  devices  of  men  are 
confounded  by  the  interposition  of  Heav- 
en. It  frequently  happens,  even  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life,  that  the  best 
schemes  are  dieeoneeried  by  the  trivial  cas- 
ualties of  wind  and  weather.  The  obsti- 
nacy of  a  disorder  may  baffle  the  skill  of 
the  physician ;  the  imprudence  of  the  pa- 
tient may  defeat  the  object  of  his  pre- 
Ariptions:  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
superior  may  dUeoneert  the  unauthorized 
plan  of  those  who  are  subordinate :  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  his  army  con- 
founded the  project  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria. 

Now.  shepherds  1  to  your  helpless  charge  be  Und, 
Bame  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will.  TaoMMii. 

He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superior 
being  that  can  defeat  all  his  designs  and  disap- 
point all  his  hopes.  Tiluovbon. 

In  aping  this  faculty  I  have  seen  him  diecon- 
eerted.  when  he  would  fidn  have  lieen  thought  a 
man  of  pleasantry.  Mdbpdt. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God,  and  Satan  stood 
Awltile  as  mute,  eoftfounded  what  to  say. 

M1X.T01L 

BAND,  COMPANY,  CREW,  QANO. 

BAND,  in  French  bande^  in  German, 
etc.,  band,  from  binden^  to  bind,  signifies 
the  thing  bound.  COMPANY,  v.  2b  00- 
company.  CREW,  from  the  French  cru^ 
participle  of  croitre,  and  the  Latin  cre»- 
CO,  to  grow  or  gather,  signifies  the  thing 
grown  or  formed  into  a  mass  or  assem- 
bly. GANG,  in  Saxon,  Gennan,  etc., 
ffanffy  a  walk,  from  ff^hen,  to  go,  signifies 
a  body  going  the  same  way. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  small  associa- 
tion for  a  particular  object :  a  band  is  an 
association  where  men  are  bound  togeth- 
er by  some  strong  obligation,  whether 
taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  a  band 
of  soldiers,  a  band  of  robbers.  A  com- 
pany marks  an  association  for  conven- 
ience, without  any  particular  obligation, 
as  a  company  of  travellers,  a  compare  of 
strolling  players.     Crew  marks  an  asso- 
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euUkm  ooUeeted  together  by  flome  ester- 
lud  power,  or  by  ooincidence  of  plan  and 
motive :  in  the  former  case  it  is  used  for 
a  ship's  crtw;  in  the  latter  and  bad  sense 
of  the  word  it  is  employed  for  any  num- 
ber of  evil-minded  persons  met  together 
from  different  qwurters,  and  oooperating 
for  some  bad  parpose.  Chmg  is  used  in 
a  bad  sense  for  an  association  of  thieves, 
marderers,  and  depredators  in  general ; 
or  in  a  technical  sense  for  those  who  work 
together. 

BebOU  a  glisstly  hanA^ 
Each  a  torch  in  hit  hapd  t 
These  are  Oredaa  g boats  that  in  battle  were 


And  unboried  rsmain, 
iBglorloiu  on  tlie  pbOn.  DaTDfir. 

Chaaeer  supposes  In  his  prologiie  to  his  Tatos 
that  a  aumpany  of  pilgrims  going  to  CMiterbary 
assemble  at  an  inn  in  SMmthwarlc,  shd  agree  ttiat 
for  their  common  amnsement  on  the  xoad  each 
of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  tato  in  going  to 
Osnterbory,  and  another  in  coming  back  from 
thence.  Ttbwbit. 

The  downs,  a  boist*roaa,  rode,  nngOTem'd  wew^ 
With  flirloas  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

DaTDKir. 
Others,  again,  who  form  a  gang^ 
Yet  take  dne  moasnres  not  to  bang ; 
In  magazines  their  forces  Join, 
By  le|^  methods  to  par  loin.  Mallst. 

BANE,  PEST,  RUIlf. 

BANE,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  name 
of  a  poisonous  plant  PEST,  in  French 
pedt^  Latin  iwt/is,  a  plague,  from  paatumy 
participle  of  pageo^  to  feed  upon  or  con- 
sume. RUIN',  in  French  ruine^  Latin  ru- 
uio,  from  ruOy  to  rush,  signifies  the  fall- 
ing into  a  ruin,  or  the  cause  of  ruin. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  sig- 
nification from  three  of  the  greatest  evils 
in  the  world ;  namely,  poison,  plague,  and 
destruction.  Bane  is  said  of  things  only ; 
peU  of  persons  only:  whatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruption  is  the  bane  ;  whoever 
is  as  obnoxious  as  the  phigue  is  a  pest : 
luxury  is  the  bona  of  civil  society ;  gam- 
ing is  the  bane  of  all  youth ;  sycophants 
are  the  pais  of  society.  Huin  compre- 
hends more  than  either  bane  or  petty  these 
latter  being  comparatively  partial  mis- 
chiefs, but  ruin  extends  to  every  part  of 
that  which  it  affects. 

Pferc'd  through,  the  dauntless  heart  then  turn- 

blea  slain. 
And  AMD  taJs  iistal  ooopsge  finds  Us  bans. 

Pops. 


First  dirs  Chlnmra*s  conquest  was  tmioln*d, 
This  pMt  be  sUoghter'd  (for  he  read  the  skws), 
And  trusted  heaven's  Inlbrmlng  prodigies. 

Pors. 
Be  this,  oh  mother  I  yoor  rellgioas  care, 
I  go  to  ronse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 
Oil !  wonM  kind  earth  the  hateftil  wretch  embTMe : 
That  pMi  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  oar  race. 
Deep  to  tlM  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 
Troy  jet  should  fionriih,  and  my  sorrows  end. 

Pon. 

TD  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

BANISH,  in  French  ioniur,  German 
bafmen^  signifies  to  put  out  of  a  commu- 
nity by  a  ban  or  civil  interdict,  which 
was  formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or  dviL 
EXILE,  in  French  exUer^  from  the  Latin 
exUivm^  banishment,  and  ecu/,  an  exile, 
compounded  of  extra  and  so/um,  the  soil, 
signifies  to  put  away  from  one's  native 
soil  or  oonntry.  EXPEL,  in  Latin  apdlo^ 
compounded  of  ex  and  pdloy  to  drive,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  out. 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coercive 
removal  from  a  place,  is  common  to  these 
terms :  banithment  includes  the  removal 
from  any  place,  or  the  prohibition  of  ac- 
cess to  any  place,  where  one  has  been  or 
whither  one  is  in  the  habit  of  going ;  exile 
signifies  the  removal  from  one's  home :  to 
exile^  therefore,  is  to  banUh,  but  to  banuh 
is  not  always  to  eaale :  the  Tarquins  were 
banished  from  Rome  never  to  return ;  Ck>- 
riolanus  was  exiled^  or  driven  from  his 
home.  Banishment  follows  from  a  decree 
of  justice ;  exile  either  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  or  an  order  of  authority : 
banishment  is  a  disgraceful  punishment 
inflicted  by  tribunals  upon  delinquents ; 
exile  is  a  disgrace  incurred  without  dis- 
honor :  exiie  removes  us  from  our  coun- 
try; banishment  drives  us  from  it  igno- 
miniously :  it  is  the  custom  in  Russia  to 
bani^  offenders  to  Siberia ;  Ovid  was  ex- 
iled by  an  order  of  Augustus.  Banish- 
ment is  an  action,  a  compulsory  exercise 
of  power  over  another,  which  must  be 
submitted  to;  exile  is  a  state  into  which 
we  may  go  voluntarily:  many  Romans 
chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  await 
the  judgment  of  the  people,  by  whom 
they  might  have  been  banished.  Banish- 
ment and  egptdsum  both  mark  a  disgrace- 
ful and  coercive  exclusion,  but  baniSunetit 
is  authoritative ;  it  is  a  public  act  of  gov- 
ernment :  expulsion  is  simply  coercive ;  it 
is  the  act  of  a  private  individual  or  a 
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small  oommunity.  BanMnent  always 
supposes  a  remoTal  to  a  distant  spot,  to 
another  land ;  eaqptdnon  never  reaches  be- 
yond a  particular  house  or  sodety :  expul- 
turn  from  the  university,  or  any  public 
school,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  insubordination. 

O  banithmeni  I    Eternal  honUhmwU  t 
Ne'er  to  return !    Most  we  ne'er  meet  again  I 
My  heart  wiU  break.  Otvat. 

Anns,  and  the  man  I  alng,  who,  fiire'd  by  fitot 
And  haoghty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 
EvptirdttoA.  eaoiFd,  left  the  Tlnqjan  shore. 

Detdsk. 

The  eospuMon  and  escape  of  Hipiiiaa  at  length 
set  Athens  free.  CmasBLAiin. 

Banishment  and  eaipuUion  are  likewise 
used  in  a  figurative  sense,  although  exUe 
is  not :  in  this  sense,  banighnerUvaArka  a 
distant  and  entire  removal;  expulsion  a 
violent  removal :  we  hawuh  that-which  it 
is  not  prudent  to  retain ;  we  anW  that 
which  is  noxious.  Hopes  are  banished 
from  the  mind  when  every  prospect  of 
success  has  disappeared ;  fears  arc  banr 
vUhdd  when  they  are  altogether  ground- 
less ;  envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  pas- 
sion, should  be  exptUed  from  the  mind 
as  disturbers  of  its  peace :  harmony  and 
good-humor  are  best  promoted  by  ban- 
ithing  from  conversation  all  subjects  of 
difference  in  religion  and  politics ;  good 
morals  require  that  every  unseemly  word 
should  be  expelled. 

It  sweet  content  is  banished  from  nnr  son], 
Lift  grows  a  borden  and  a  weight  of  woe. 

GEirnxMAN. 
In  all  the  tottering  imbecOity  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, and  with  a  parliament  totally  nnmanage- 


able,  his  ICaJeaty  (King  WlUiam  III.)  person 
He  persevered  to  eBopeHb»  ftars  of  his  people  by 
his  fortitude;  to  steady  their  fickleness  by  his 
constancy.  Bckkb. 

BABE,  NAKED,  UNCOVERED. 

BARE^  in  Saxon  bare,  German  bar^ 
Hebrew  parah,  to  lay  bare,  and  bar,  pure. 
NAKED,  like  the  Saxon  naeed,  the  low 
German  naaki,  etc.,  and  the  Latin  nudus, 
is  connected  with  or  derived  from  the 
Armoric  noas,  Welsh  noeth,  Irish  noehUt, 
open,  ncchduighe,  naked,  stripped,  from 
naehduiffham,  to  strip. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  being 
without  a  particular  covering;  naked, 
that  of  being  without  any  covering ;  bare 
is  therefore  often  substituted  for  nakedy 


to  a  oertain  degtee :  we  speak  of  har^ 
headed,  barefoot^  to  expose  the  bare  arm; 
but  a  figure  is  naked,  or  the  body  is  naked, 

Tbongh  the  Lords  used  to  be  eoeered  whilst 
the   Commons  were  bare^  yet  the   Comraona 
would  not  be  bare  befim  the  Soottiah  oommia- 
sMNiersi  and  so  none  were  ooeerecf.  Clauhsom. 
He  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  nak4d  to  the  air,  that  now 
Host  suflter  change- 
As  father  of  his  ftmily  he  cUA 
Tbcir  nakednsss  with  akiaa  of  beaita.   Xutom. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  bare 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  particidar  want; 
naked  of  a  general  want:  as  the  bare 
ground,  bare  walls,  a  bare  house,  where 
the  idea  of  want  in  a  certain  particular 
is  strongly  conveyed;  but  naked  vralls, 
naked  fields,  a  naked  appearance,  denote 
the  absence  of  covering  that  is  usual  or 
general :  bare  in  this  sense  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  object  that  is  wanted; 
naked  is  mostly  employed  as  an  adjunct : 
a  tree  is  bare  of  leaves :  this  oonstitates 
it  a  naked  tree. 

The  story  of  JEiieas,  on  which  Virgil  founded 
his  poem,  was  very  bare  of  circomstBDCca. 

ABmsoH. 
WhT  tam*8t  thou  finom  me  ?   Fm  alone  already ; 
Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  nak^  beach. 
Sighing  to  winds,  and  to  the  seas  ccmplainfaig. 

OrwAT. 

They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in 
thdr  figurative  application :  a  bare  suffi- 
dency  is  that  which  scarcely  suiBces; 
the  naked  truth  is  that  which  has  noth- 
ing about  it  to  intercept  the  view  of  it 
from  the  mind. 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly  In- 
ealcate  the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted 
men  npon  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  this. 

SOCTB. 

Hie  truth  appears  to  naked  on  my  slda, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  It  out 

SHAKsnaxx. 

Naked  and  unoowred  bear  a  strong  re- 
sembUnce  to  each  other;  to  be  naked  is, 
in  fact,  to  have  the  body  vneovered,  but 
many  things  are  uncovered  which  are  not 
naked:  nothing  is  said  to  be  naked  but 
what  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  men,  ought  to  be 
covered;  every^ing  is  uneowred  from 
which  the  covering  is  removed.  Accord- 
ing to  our  natural  sentiments  of  decency 
or  our  acquired  sentiments  of  propriety, 
we  expect  to  see  the  naked  body  coverod 
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with  clothing;  the  naked  tree  covered 
with  learee;  the  naked  walls  oovered 
with  paper  or  paint ;  and  tlie  noAai  coon- 
try  coTered  with  verdare  or  habitattons : 
on  the  other  hand,  phuits  are  left  mmoou 
ertd  to  reoeiTe  the  benefit  of  the  son  or 
rain;  fnmitnre  or  articles  of  use  or  ne- 
cessity are  left  imamend  to  soit  the  con- 
Tcnience  of  the  user;  or  a  person  may 
be  tmoonertd,  in  the  sense  of  bcarAndM^ 
on  certain  occasions ;  so  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication, what  is  nakad  is  witlioat  the 
onfinaiy  or  necessary  appendage ;  what 
is  mwoitrtd  is  simply  without  any  corer- 
ing. 

Not  Oat  God  doCh  require  nothing  noto  happl- 
■eie  at  tiie  hoods  of  mm,  saTtog  only  a  hoJm 
helid;  for  hopo  and  cfaaxlty  wo  may  not  exdndo. 

Hooks. 

In  the  qre  of  that  Sapreroe  Being  to  whom  our 
whole  Internal  frame  Is  wncoMf^,  dif poaitlona 
bold  tbe  ptaee  oTactiona. 


BAKE,  SCAMTT,  DBSTITUTB. 

BAS:R,v.Bm,naked.  SCANTY, from 
to  jcoM/,  signifies  the  quality  of  SMmtftn^; 
seon/  is  most  probably  changed  from 
the  Latin  9eindo^  to  dip  or  cut  DESTI- 
TUTS,  in  lAtln  dMfnAtf,  participle  of 
dmtiiuo^  componnded  of  <^  privative,  and 
ttahto^  to  appomt  or  provide  for,  signifies 
unprovided  for  or  wanting. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  absence  or 
privation  of  some  necessary.  Bart  and 
9eimijf  have  a  relative  sense:  hare  re- 
spects what  serves  for  ourselves ;  eeawfy 
that  which  is  provided  by  others.  A 
sabsistence  is  hare;  a  supply  is  Mon/y. 
An  imprudent  person  will  estimate  as  a 
hare  competence  what  would  supply  an 
economist  with  superfluities.  A  hungry 
person  will  consider  as  a  eeanty  allow- 
ance what  would  more  than  suffice  for  a 
moderate  eater. 

Were  tt  for  the  glory  of  Gtod  that  the  clergy 
dkonhl  he  left  as  hare  as  the  Apoatlet  when  they 
had  nettber  aerfp  nor  staff,  God  would,  I  hope, 
ODdae  them  with  the  seU-same  aflbotlon. 

HooBsa. 

So  eeamtif  la  our  present  aUowaooe  of  happi- 
nesB,  that  In  many  sitaationa  lift  conM  scarcely 
he  snpported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve 
the  present  hour  hy  plaaaares  horrowed  from  the 

JOHMOir. 


Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which  be- 
loog  io  our  corporeal  sustenance ;  (fetft* • 
taU  is  said  generally  of  whatever  one 
Viois.     A  pereon  is  hare  of  clothes  or 


money;  he  is  deetUaU  of  friends,  of  re- 
sources, or  of  comforts. 

DuUtuU  of  that  fUthfU  guide,  the  eompass, 
the  aodenta  had  no  other  metliod  of  regnlatlng 
their  eoarae  than  by  otaarriqg  the  nn  and  Stan. 

BOBKETMII. 


BkX&,v.  Bare,  flaked  M£RE,faiLat. 
In  menu,  mere,  properly  eobie,  alone,  from 
the  Greek  /cetpM,  to  divide,  signifies  sepa- 
rated from  otners. 

Bare  is  used  In  a  positive  sense :  mere 
negatively.  The  hire  recital  of  some 
events  brings  tears.  The  mere  drcnm- 
stance  of  receiving  favors  ought  not  to 
bind  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  an* 
other.  The  hare  idea  of  being  in  the 
company  of  a  murderer  Is  apt  to  awaken 
horror  m  the  mind.  The  mitre  attend- 
ance at  a  place  of  worship  is  the  small- 
est part  of  a  Christian's  duty. 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly  In- 
ealcate  the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted 
en  vpon  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  this. 

Socm. 
I  wonid  adTlse  etery  man,  who  would  not  ap- 
pear In  tlie  world  am«re  scholar  er  philosopher, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  social  Tlrtoe  of 

Abduok. 


BASE,  TILE,  MEAN. 

BASE,  in  French  6as,  low,  from  the 
Latin  himey  the  foundation,  or  lowest 
part  VILE,  in  French  vi/,  Latin  vi/ts, 
Greek  favXoc,  worthless,  of  no  account. 
MEAN  and  MIDDLE  both  come  from 
the  lAtin  mediutf  which  signifies  moder- 
ate, not  elevated,  of  little  value. 

Base  is  a  stronger  term  than  vile,  and 
vile  than  meati.  Ba»e  marks  a  high  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude:  vile  and  mean 
denote  in  different  degrees  the  want  of 
all  that  can  be  valued  or  esteemed.  What 
is  haee  excites  our  abhorrence,  what  is 
vile  provokes  disgust,  what  is  mean 
awakens  contempt  Bau  is  opposed  to 
magnanimous;  vile  to  noble;  mean  to 
generous.  Ingratitude  is  haee;  it  does 
violence  to  the  best  affections  of  our  nat- 
ure: flattery  is  vile;  it  violates  truth  in 
the  grossest  manner  for  the  lowest  pur- 
poses of  gain:  compliances  are  mean 
which  are  derogatory  to  the  rank,  dignity, 
or  responsibility  of  the  individual.  Tlie 
more  elevated  a  person^s  rank,  the  great- 
er is  his  haaeneti  who  abuses  his  influence 
to  the  injury  of  those  who  repose  confix 
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denoe  in  him.  The  lower  the  rank  of 
the  individual  and  the  more  atrocious  his 
conduct,  the  viler  is  his  character.  The 
more  respectable  the  station  of  the  per- 
son and  the  more  extended  his  wealth, 
the  greater  is  his  meeumeu  when  he  de- 
scends to  practices  fitted  only  for  his  in- 
feriors. The  school-master  of  Falerii  was 
guilty  of  the  batmt  treachery  in  surren- 
dering hia  helpless  charge  to  the  enemy: 
the  Roman  general,  therefore,  with  true 
nobleness  of  mind,  treated  him  as  a  m^ 
malefactor.  Sycophants  are  in  the  hab- 
it of  practising  every  mean  artifice  to  ob- 
tain favor. 

Scorns  the  base  earth  and  crowd  below, 
And  with  a  Bowing  wing  still  mounts  on  high. 

CasacH. 
That  «U  the  petty  kings  him  envied, 
And  worshipped  be  like  him  and  deified, 
Of  coiu-tly  sycophants  and  caitlfh  f>iU. 

GiLBsaT  Wist. 

There  is  hardly  a  spirit  npon  earth  so  viean 
and  contracted  as  to  centr«  all  regards  on  ite 
own  Interest  ezdosive  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
BaauBLBT. 

BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENQAOBMBNT,  AO- 
.    TION. 

BATTLE,  in  French  baiaUle,  comes 
from  the  Latin  batuo^  Hebrew  abat^  to 
beat,  signifying  a  beating.  COMBAT 
signifies  literally  a  bafUe  one  with  the 
other.  ENGAGEMENT  signifies  the  act 
of  being  engaged  or  occupied  in  a  contest 
ACTION,  the  state  of  acting  and  being 
acted  upon  by  the  way  of  fighting. 

Batiie  is  a  general  term;  eombatj  ertr 
gaffementj  and  action  are  particular  terms, 
having  a  modified  signification.  Battle^ 
as  an  act  of  fightinc^,  may  be  applied  to 
what  takes  place  either  between  bodies 
or  individuals,  as  the  battles  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  or  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey;  combat  ap- 
plies only  to  what  takes  place  between 
individuals,  as  the  combat  between  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii.  Battle  is  taken 
for  that  which  is  premeditated  and  pre- 
pared, as  battlet  between  armies  always 
are ;  eombaia  are  frequently  accidental,  if 
not  unexpected,  as  the  combat*  of  Hercu- 
les, or  the  combat  between  Menelaus  and 
Paris. 

A  batOe  bloody  foaght, 
Where  darkness  and  surprise  made  conquest 
cheap.  DaTDBM. 


The  moit  cwkNU  reason  of  all  (for  the  wager 
of  hattU)  is  given  in  the  Mirror,  that  it  Is  allow, 
able  upon  warrant  of  the  combat  between  Da- 
vid, for  the  people  of  Israel  of  the  one  paity,  and 
Goliath,  for  the  Philisttnea,  of  the  other  party. 

Blackvtomx. 

Battle  and  combat  are  taken  for  the  act 
of  fighting  generally ;  engagememt  and  ac- 
tion are  Mldom  used  in  any  other  accep- 
tation. Battle  in  this  easels  taken  with- 
out  any  qualification  of  time,  circum- 
stances, or  manner,  as  armed  for  battle^ 
wager  of  battU^  and  the  like ;  combat  re- 
fera  to  the  act  of  individuals  fighting 
with  one  another :  to  challenge  to  single 
oomiiat,,  the  combat  was  obstinate  and 
bloody :  engagement  and  action^  whidi  are 
properly  abstract  and  general  terms  to 
denote  engaging  and  acting,  but  here 
limited  to  the  act  of  fighting,  have  always 
a  reference  to  something  actually  passing 
or  described  as  passing,  and  are  there- 
fore confined  to  descriptions,  as  in  do- 
scribing  what  passes  during  the  engage- 
ment or  action^  or  the  number  of  engage- 
ments or  actions,  in  which  an  individual 
IB  present  or  takes  a  part.  It  is  rq>ort- 
ed  of  the  German  women,  that  whenever 
their  husbands  went  to  battle^  they  used 
to  go  into  the  thickest  of  the  combat  to 
cany  them  provisions,  or  dress  their 
wounds ;  and  that  sometimes  they  would 
take  part  in  the  engagement, 

I  have  not  disposed  my  materials  to  abide  the 
test  of  a  captious  controversy,  but  of  a  sober  and 
even  forgtvinfr  examination :  they  are  not  armed 
at  all  points  for  battle,  bat  dressed  to  visit  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  a  peaceiU  entrance  to 
truth.  Bcmaa. 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resirtanoe. 

Held  the  combat  doubtftil.  Rows. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  commanded  his  prin- 
cipal officers  that,  if  he  died  during  the  emifago' 
meni,  they  should  conceal  his  dwth  from  the 
army.  Addison. 

Dreading  they  might  be  attacked  before  they 
conld  be  prepax«d  for  cutiony  they  pleasantly 
said  to  an  English  gentleman,  then  prisoner  on 
board, "  We  have  received  an  invitation  from  the 
admiral  to  dine  with  him  to-day,  hut  it  must 
have  been  your  admiral,  not  our  own.**  Claukk. 

TO  BB,  RXI8T,  SUBSIST. 

BE,  with  its  inflections,  is  to  be  traced 
through  the  Northern  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages to  the  Hebrew  hooahy  to  be.  EX- 
IST, in  French  exiater^  Latin  edsto^  com- 
pounded of  «  or  est  and  aifto,  signifies 
to  place  or  stand  by  itself  or  of  itsell 
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PVom  this  derivatioa  of  the  latter  verb 
ariaes  the  distinctioii  in  the  use  of  the 
two  words.  The  former  is  applicable 
either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to 
the  substances  of  things  themselves ;  the 
latter  only  to  snbetanoes  or  things  that 
stand  or  exut  of  themselTes.  We  say  of 
qualities,  of  forms,  of  actions,  of  arrange- 
ment, of  movement,  and  of  every  differ- 
ent relation,  whether  real,  ideal,  or  quali- 
ficative,  that  they  are;  we  say  of  matter, 
of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  substances, 
that  they  exut.  Man  is  man,  and  will  be 
naan  under  all  circumstances  and  changes 
cvf  life :  he  emfo  under  every  known  cli- 
mate and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  in  the 
atmosphere. 

If,  prerkNU  to  tb»  pfthi,  I  do  not  feel  uy  «cto- 
al  pleasure,  I  bate  no  reaaon  to  Jadge  that  any 
aoch  thing  eacUte;  ilnoe  pheasore  ie  only  pleaa- 
ixre  as  it  la  felt.  Burks. 

When  the  soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alli- 
ance, then  it  truly  emUU. 

Huonst  Arm  Xbmopbok. 

Bang  and  eadtience  as  nouns  have  this 
further  distinction,  that  the  former  is  em- 
ployed not  only  to  designate  the  abstract 
action  of  bemg^  but  is  metaphorically  em- 
ployed for  the  sensible  object  that  it  ; 
the  latter  is  confined  altogether  to  the 
abstract  sense.  Hence  we  speak  of  hu- 
man heiftffa  ;  heinfft  animate  or  inanimate ; 
the  Supreme  Being :  but  of  the  exitienee  of 
a  God ;  eaoMenee  of  innumerable  worlds ; 
the  cseutoue  of  evil. 

BBtUtenee  Is  a  blessing  to  those  hHngB  only 
vtio  arc  endowed  with  perception,  and  is  in  a 
manner  thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any  ftir- 
ther  than  as  it  Is  subservient  to  being*  which 
loftheiracpislsfUM.  Adduoii. 


Being  may  in  some  cases  be  indiffer- 
ently employed  for  exixtence^  particularly 
in  the  grave  style :  when  speaking  of  an- 
imate objects,  as  the  being  of  a  Goid ;  our 
frail  being;  and  when  qualified  in  a  com- 
pound form  is  preferable,  as  our  well-be- 
ing. 

How  dnadltal  Is  the  eondttkm  of  that  creature 
who  is  only  sensible  of  the  b^ing  of  his  Creator 
by  what  be  suiTers  from  him  I  Adduon . 

He  does  not  understand  either  vice  or  Tfrtne 
who  will  not  allow  that  life  without  the  rules  of 
uorallty  is  a  wayward  and  uneasy  being. 


SUBSIST  is  properly  a  species  of  ex- 
itting;  from  the  Latm  prepositive  suft, 


signifying  for  a  time,  it  denotes  tempo- 
rary or  partial  eadttenee.  Everything  ex- 
itU  by  the  creative  and  preservative  pow- 
er  of  the  Almighty ;  that  which  mbtieU 
depends  for  its  existent  upon  the  chances 
and  changes  of  life.  To  exist,  therefore, 
desi^ates  sunply  the  event  of  being  or 
existing;  to  subsist  conveys  the  accessory 
ideas  of  the  mode  and  duration  of  exist- 
ing, Man  exists  while  the  vital  or  spirit- 
ual part  of  him  remains ;  he  subsists  by 
what  he  obtains  to  support  Ufe.  Friend- 
ships exist  in  the  world,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  selfishness;  but  they 
cannot  subsist  for  any  length  of  time  be- 
tween individuals  in  whom  this  base  tem- 
per prevails. 

He  only  properly  ea^ists  whose  eanst&nee  is  en. 
Urely  present ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  who  eoa~ 
ists  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  have  no  Idea  of.  Addisok. 

Forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me  ?  where  subsist  f 

MlLTOM. 

TO  BE,  BECOMSi  GROW. 

BE,  V.  To  be,  exist.  BECOME  signi- 
fies  to  come  to  be,  that  is,  to  ^  in  course 
of  time.  GROW  comes  from  the  same 
rool^  the  Latin  crevt,  perfect  of  ereaco, 
to  increase  or  grow. 

Be  is  positive;  become  is  relative:  a 
person  is  what  he  is  without  regard  to 
what  he  wu;  he  becomes  that  which  he 
iw»  not  before.  We  judge  of  a  man  by 
what  he  m,  but  we  cannot  judge  of  him 
as  to  what  he  will  become:  this  year  he  is 
immoral  and  irreligious,  but  by  the  force 
of  reflection  on  himself  he  may  become 
the  contrary  in  another  year.  To  become 
includes  no  idea  of  the  mode  or  circum- 
stance of  its  becoming ;  to  grow  is  to  60- 
come  by  a  gradual  process :  a  man  may 
become  a  good  man  from  a  vicious  one,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  actio^  on  his 
mind ;  but  he  grows  in  wisdom  and  virtue 
by  means  of  an  increase  in  knowledge 
and  experience. 

To  be  or  not  \obet  that  is  the  question. 

Sbaxspiaeb. 

About  this  time  Savage's  nurse,  who  had  al- 
ways treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died ;  and  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects 
which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become 
his  own.  JoBSsoK. 

Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  old. 

POPK 
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TO  BEAR,  TIELI>. 

BEAR,  in  Saxon  baran,  old  German 
her€m^  Latin  pariOf  and  Hebrew  bara,  to 
create.     YIELD,  v.  To  afford. 

Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating  with- 
in itself ;  vield  that  of  giving  from  itself. 
Animals  oear  their  youDg;  inanimate 
objects  yiM  their  produce.  An  apple- 
tree  heart  apples ;  the  earth  yieldt  fruits. 
Bear  marks  properly  the  natural  power 
of  bringine  forth  something  of  its  own 
kind ;  yidais  said  of  the  result  or  quan- 
tum brought  forth:  shrubs  hear  leaves, 
flowers,  or  berries,  according  to  their  nat- 
ural properties ;  flowers  yidd  seeds  plen- 
tifully or  otherwise,  as  tiiey  are  favored 
by  ciroumstances. 

No  keel  shall  cat  the  w«vea  tn  foreign  wan, 
For  ev'ry  soil  ahall  ev'ry  product  bear, 

DaTDBir. 
Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fleldi, 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name, 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fiune.  Dbtdkk. 

TO  BBAB,  CARRTy  CONVEY,  TRANS- 
PORT. 

BEAR,  from  the  sense  of  generating 
(tf.  To  beary  yield)y  has  derived  that  of 
retaining.  CARRT  comes  immediately 
from  ear,  eharioty  etc.,  German  karren, 
etc.,  signifying  properly  to  move  a  thine 
from  one  place  to  another.  CONTEi, 
in  Latin  eonvekoy  is  probably  compound- 
ed of  con  and  veAo,  to  carry  with  one. 
TRANSPORT,  in  French  transporter^  Lat- 
in tran^MTtOy  compounded  of  tran»y  over, 
and  portOy  to  carry,  signifies  to  carry  to  a 
distance. 

To  bear  is  ^mply  to  take  the  weight  of 
any  substance  upon  one^s  self,  or  to  have 
the  object  about  one :  to  carry  Is  to  re- 
move a  body  from  the  spot  where  it  was : 
we  always  bear  in  carryinffy  but  we  do 
not  always  carry  when  we  bear.  Both 
may  be  appUed  to  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons: whatever  receives  the  weight  of 
anything  bears  it ;  whatever  is  caused  to 
move  with '  anything  carrie$  it  That 
which  cannot  be  easily  borne  must  be 
burdensome  to  carry:  in  extremely  hot 
weather  it  is  sometimes  irksome  to  bear 
the  weight  even  of  one^s  clothing :  Virgil 
praises  the  pious  u£neas  for  having  car- 
ried his  father  on  his  shoulders  in  order 
to  save  him  from  the  sacking  of  Troy. 


Weak  people  or  weak  things  are  not  fit 
to  bear  heavy  burdens :  lazy  people  pre- 
fer to  be  eotrried  rather  than  to  carry 
anything. 

Great  Areithoos,  known  from  shore  to  shore 
By  the  hagB  knotted  iron  maoe  he  bore.  Fore. 
A  whale,  besldea  those  aeas  and  oeeans  in  the 
sefwal  vvaaela  of  his  body  which  are  filled  with  in- 
numerable shoals  of  little  animals,  earriet  aboat 
with  him  a  whole  world  of  inhabitants. 


To  bear  is  said  either  of  persons  or  In- 
animate things,  to  carry,  in  its  proper  ap- 
plication, Is  said  of  persons  only. 

This  done,  to  solemnlie  the  warriar's  doom. 
The  pious  h6ro  rals*d  a  lofty  tomb; 
The  towering  tqp  bis  well-known  ensigns  Ifore, 
His  anna,  his  once  loud  tramp,  and  tapering  oar. 

Pitt, 

To  bear  supposes  the  bearer  for  the 
most  part  to  be  stationary,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  one  who  is  in  motion,  as  the 
bearer  of  a  letter.  In  poetry  it  is  mostly 
used  in  such  connections  for  carry. 

In  hoUow  wood  they  floating  armies  bear. 

Dbtdbic. 
The  spoils  of  war  brought  to  Feretrian  Jove, 
An  empty  coat  of  armor  hung  aboT« 
The  compieror's  chariot,  and  in  triumph  ftome, 
A  streamer  from  a  boarded  galley  torn. 

Dktabm. 

To  carry  always  supposes  the  carrier 
to  be  in  motion,  and  that  which  Is  car- 
ried may  either  be  about  his  person  or 
resting  on  something,  as  to  carry  a  thing 
in  one^s  hand,  or  to  carry  it  in  a  basket 

They  (the  slain  Spartans)  were  carried  home 
opon  tiieir  bucklers.  Pottcb. 

Bear  and  carry  preserve  this  distinc- 
tion in  their  figurative  or  moral  applica- 
tion ;  bear  is  applied  to  that  which  for 
the  most  part  remains  with  the  person  or 
thing  bearinff  ;  carry  to  that  which  passes 
by  means  of  the  person ;  thus  to  bear  or 
carry  a  name :  to  bear  a  name  is  to  have 
it  without  regard  to  time  or  place;  to 
carry  a  name  is  to  carry  it  down  to  pos- 
terity. So  to  bear  a  burden,  to  carry 
weight,  authority,  oonviction,  etc ;  to  bear 
a  stamp,  to  carry  a  mark  to  one*s  grave. 

Thanks  to  oar  sullen  resistance  to  Innovation, 
we  still  bear  the  atamp  of  oar  forefisUiera. 

Beau. 

A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side,  as 
they  seem  to  strengtiien  him  in  his  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carrv  oon- 
viction with  them.  ADnmoir. 
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CbiMNy  and  trtmtpori  are  species  af 
earfyinff.  Carry  in  its  particular  sense 
is  employed  either  for  personal  exertions 
or  actions  perfonned  by  the  help  of  oth- 
er means ;  eo7W€if  and  tnmapori  are  em- 
ployed for  such  actions  as  are  perfonned 
not  by  immediate  personal  intenrcntion 
or  exertiion :  a  porter  carriet  goods  on  bis 
knot:  goods  are  tfomwyn/  in  a  wagon  or 
a  cart ;  tbey  are  tnmi^iorled  in  a  vessel. 
OtMMy  expresses  simply  the  mode  of  re- 
moying;  iranipori  annexes  to  this  the 
idea  of  tbe  place  and  the  distance.  Her- 
cdiants  get  the  goods  eontmfed  into  their 
warehouses  whidi  they  have  had  tratti* 
ported  from  distant  countries.  Pedes- 
trians take  no  more  with  them  than  what 
they  can  conveniently  cany:  could  ar- 
mies do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  indulgence  of  human 
amintion  would  be  removed;  for  many 
an  incursioa  mto  a  peacefid  country  is 
defeated  for  the  want  of  means  to  nmvey 
provisions  sufficient  for  such  numbers; 
and  when  moontahis  or  deserts  are  to 
be  trayersed,  another  great  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  iranmoriation  of  artil- 
lery. 

Becanse  tbeae  Aiiierab  (of  young  men)  wera 
celebrated  ty  toreh-llght,  It  became  luiial  to  eor- 
nr  toRhea  at  aU  other  iMiriali,  though  performed 
ia  the  day.  PoixEa. 


is  not  painful,  as  to  bear  a  burden,  in  the 
indiiferent  sense;  so  likewise  tbe  term 
to  n^pporl,  as  to  nupport  a  person  who  is 
falling ;  but  for  the  most  part  these,  as 
well  as  the  other  two  terms,  are  taken  in 
the  bad  sense.  In  this  case  to  bear  and 
to  nijfer  are  both  involuntary  acts  as  far 
as  they  relate  to  evils  imposed  upon  us 
without  our  will ;  but  bear  is  also  volun- 
tary, inasmuch  as  it  denotes  the  manner 
of  receiving  the  evil,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  sense  of  it ;  and  tuffer  is  purely  pas- 
shre  and  involuntary.  We  are  bom  to 
««^b^— hence  the  necessity  for  us  to  learn 
io  bear  all  the  numerous  and  diversified 
evils  to  which  we  are  obnoxious. 

Let  a  man  be  broagbt  into  some  snch  severe 
and  trying  situation  as  Axes  the  atte 
poblio  on  his  behavior.    ~ 


Love  cannot,  like  the  wind,  itself  convey 

To  fill  two  sails,  though  both  are  spread  one  way. 

HaWABD. 

It  la  to  navfgitlon  that  men  are  Indebted  fbr 
Uie  power  of  tratuporUng  the  snperflaons  stock 
or  one  part  of  the  earth  to  sapply  the  wants  of 

KOBERTSOK. 


TO  BEAR,  SUFFER,  ENDURB,  SUPPORT. 

To  BEAR  (v.  To  bear),  SUFFER,  in 
Latin  tntffero^  compound^  of  Mf6,  under, 
and  fero^  to  bear,  signifies  to  bear  up  or 
froon  underneath.  ENDURE,  in  iktin 
tnduTOy  signifies  to  harden  or  become 
hardened.  SUPPORT,  from  »A,  under, 
and  /x»rfo,  to  carry,  signifies  to  bear  up 
the  weight  of  a  thing  in  carrying  it 

The  idea  of  receiving  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  any  object  is  common  to 
these  terms,  which  differ  only  in  the  cir- 
eiunstanoee  of  the  action.  To  b^ar  is 
the  general  term  taken  in  the  proper 
KDse  without  any  qualification ;  the  oth- 
er terns  denote  different  modes  of  bear- 
•ly.    To  hectr  may  be  said  of  that  which 


attention  of  tlie 

The  first  question  wo 

put  concerning  him  is  not  what  does  he  mfftr^ 

bat  how  does  he  hear  it  ?  Bilia! 

To  bear  is  applied  either  to  ordinary  or 
extraorduiary  evils,  and  is  either  a  tern- 
porary  or  a  permanent  act  of  the  resolu- 
tion ;  to  endwre  is  applied  only  to  great 
evils  requiring  strong  and  lasting  reso- 
lution: we  bear  disappointments  and 
crosses ;  we  endure  hunger,  cold,  tortures, 
and  provocations.  The  first  object  of 
education  should  be  to  accustom  children 
to  bear  contradictions  and  crosses,  that 
they  may  afterward  be  enabled  to  endv^re 
every  trial. 

There  ia  something  disingennons  and  hnmoral 
in  the  being  able  to  hear  snch  a  sight.    Tatlkk. 
How  smUl  of  aU  that  hnman  hearts  m^tivre. 
That  part  which  kings  or  hiws  can  cause  or  euro  I 

GoUOSMITH. 

.  To  bear  and  endure  signify  to  receive 
becomingly  the  weight  of  what  befalls 
oprselves;  to  ntpport  signifies  to  bear 
either  our  own  or  another's  evils,  for  we 
may  either  mppori  ourselves  or  be  «^ 
ported  by  others,  but  in  this  former  case 
we  bear  not  so  much  from  the  resolution 
to  bear  as  from  the  motives  which  are 
presented  to  the  mind ;  a  person  mtpporie 
himself  in  the  hour  of  trial  by  the  con- 
dolence of  friends,  but  still  more  by  the 
power  of  religion. 

Tfs  mfaie  to  tame  the  stabbom  plain. 
Break  the  sttiT  soQ  and  house  the  grain ; 
Tet  I  without  a  murmur  bear 
Tbe  various  Ubors  of  the  year.  Qat. 

Tbe  same  Providence  that  gave  him  strength 
to  endwe,  laid  afflictions  upon  him  to  put  that 
strength  to  the  trial.  CxnawJMDy 
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With  inwnd 

And  oft  wpported. 


MlLTOH. 


The  words  suffer  and  endure  arc  said 
odIj  of  persona  and  personal  matters :  to 
bear  and  support  are  said  also  of  things : 
the  former  in  respect  to  things  of  any 
weight,  large  or  small ;  the  latter  in  re- 
spect to  things  of  great  weight,  as  the 
beams  are  cut  according  to  the  weight 
they  have  to  hear;  a  building  is  support- 
ed by  pillars. 

Tbey  reoord  of  hhn  that  he  was  ao  prodiglottsly 
exact,  that  for  the  experiment  sake  he  built  an 
edifice  of  great  beauty  and  seeming  strength,  but 
contrlred  it  so  aa  to  hear  Its  own  weight  only, 
and  not  to  admit  the  addition  of  the  amallest  par- 
ticle. Tatler. 

These  temples  are  supported  by  thirteen  large 
fluted  IXoric  colnmns  on  each  side,  and  six  at  each 
end.  Betdonb. 

TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT. 

BEAT,  in  French  baUre,  Latin  batuo^ 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  habai,  to  beat 
STRIKE  is  connected  with  stretch  in  the 
flense  of  extending  lengthwise  over  the 
surface  of  a  body.  HIT,  in  Latin  ietus^ 
participle  of  too,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
neeatf  to  strika 

To  beat  is  to  redouble  blows ;  to  strike 
is  to  give  one  single  blow ;  but  the  bare 
touching  in  consequence  of  an  effort  con- 
stitutes hitting.  We  never  beat  but  with 
design,  nor  hit  without  an  aim,  but  we 
may  strike  by  accident.  Beating  was  for- 
merly resorted  to  as  almost  the  only  mode 
of  punishment.  He  who  brandishes  a 
stick  heedlessly  may  Mrike  another  to  his 
serious  injury.  IRUing  is  the  object  of 
the  marksman. 

Young  Sylvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
For  succor  flrom  the  clownish  neighborhood. 

DRTDSir. 

Send  thy  arrows  forth. 
Strike^  strike  these  tyrants,  and  avenge  my  tears. 

CmCBKBLAHIk 

No  man  is  thought  to  become  vicious  by  sacrl* 

ficing  the  life  of  an  animal  to  the  pleasure  of  A<^ 

ting  a  mark.   It  is,  however,  certain  that  by  this 

act  more  happiness  is  destroyed  than  produced. 

Hawkbswobtb. 

TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWER,  • 
ROUT,  OVERTHROW. 

BEAT  is  here  figuratively  employed  in 
the  sense  of  the  former  section.  DE- 
FEAT, from  the  French  difaire^  implies 


to  undo ;  and  OVERPOWER  to  have  the 
power  over  any  one.  To  ROUT,  from 
the  French  mettre  en  deronte,  is  to  turn 
from  one's  route;  and  OVERTHROW  to 
throw  over  or  upside  down. 

Beat  respects  personal  contests  be- 
tween individuals  or  parties;  de/eat^roui, 
overpower,  and  overthrwe  are  employed 
mostly  for  contests  between  numbm.  A 
general  is  beaten  in  important  engage- 
ments ;  he  is  defeated  and  may  be  tmuiod 
in  partial  attacks ;  he  is  overpowred  by 
numbers,  and  oserihrcw^  in  set  engage- 
ments. To  beat  is  an  indefinite  term  ex. 
pressive  of  no  particular  degree :  the  be- 
ing beaUn  may  be  attended  with  greater 
or  less  damage.  To  be  defeated  is  a  spe- 
cific disadvantage,  it  is  a  failure  in  a  par. 
ticular  object  of  more  or  less  importance. 
To  be  overpowered  is  a  positive  loss ;  it  ia 
a  loss  of  the  power  of  acting,  which  may 
be  of  longer  or  shorter  duration :  to  be 
routed  is  a  temporary  disadvantage;  a 
rout  alters  the  route  or  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  does  not  disable:  to  be 
overthrown  is  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
chiefs, and  is  applicable  only  to  great 
armies  and  great  concerns :  an  overthrow 
commonly  decides  a  contest  Beat  is  a 
term  which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonor 
on  the  general  or  the  army,  or  on  both : 
defeat  is  an  indifferent  term;  the  best 
generals  may  sometimes  be  defeated  by 
circumstances  which  are  above  human 
control ;  overpowering  is  coupled  with  no 
particular  honor  to  the  winner,  nor  dis- 
grace to  the  loser;  superior  power  is  of- 
tener  the  result  of  good  fortune  than  of 
skill.  The  bravest  and  finest  troops  may 
be  overpowered  in  cases  which  exceed  hu- 
man power :  a  rout  is  always  disgraceful, 
particularly  to  the  army;  it  always  arises 
from  want  of  firmness :  an  omertkroiw  is 
fatal  rather  than  dishonorable ;  it  excites 
pity  rather  than  contempt 

Tumus,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your  (Hend, 
Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend ; 
I  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 
In  other  realms,  but  beaten  to  withdraw. 

Dbtosh. 

Satan  fireqnently  confesses  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  that  being  the  perfection  he 
was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consider- 
ation which  could  support  his  pride  under  the 
shame  of  his  d^eai.  ADwaom. 

The  veterans  who  defionded  the  walls  were  aoon 
overpotosred  by  numbers.  BoasanoN. 
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The  rtna  (at  the  iMttle  of  FaTte)  wtw  beeme 
sniTerml,  and  resistance  ceased  in  almost  eyery 
part  \mL  where  the  king  was  in  person. 

ROBEBTSOir. 

Milton's  subject  is  rebellion  against  the  Su- 
preme Beinir,  raised  bjr  tlie  highest  order  of  ere- 
atad  betogs;  the  omKIWvio  of  their  host  U  the 
pnniaiiinent  of  their  crime.  Johnson. 

BKATIFICATIOX,  CANONIZATION. 

Thxsb  are  two  acts  emanating  from 
the  pontifical  anthoritj,  bj  which  the 
Pope  declares  a  person,,  whose  life  has 
been  exemplary  and  accompanied  with 
miracleii,  as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  hap- 
piness after  his  death,  and  determines  in 
consequence  the  sort  of  worship  which 
should  be  paid  to  him.  In  the  act  of 
BEATIFICATION  the  Pope  pronounces 
only  as  a  private  person,  and  uses  his 
own  authority  only  in  granting  to  certain 
p^vons,  or  to  a  religious  order,  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  a  particular  worship  to  a 
Uatijied  object.  In  the  act  of  CANON- 
IZATION, the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge 
after  a  judicial  examination  on  the  state, 
and  decides  the  sort  of  worship  which 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  church. 

DBAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOMB, 
PKKTTY. 

BEAUTIFUL,  or  full  of  heautu,  in 
French  beauUj  comes  from  beau,  bmey  in 
Latin  hdhut,  fair,  and  henu9  or  ftonitf, 
good.  FINE,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  taken,  is  doubtless  connected  with 
the  6erman/«tn,  low  Geiman  fien,  Swe- 
dish wdn,  Welsh  ffwen,  white,  beautiful, 
Latin  vemisfmr,  fair,  and  the  Greek  ^vocj 
bright,  splendid.  HANDSOME,  from  the 
word  hand,  denotes  a  species  of  beauty  in 
the  body,  as  Aaitrfy  denotes  its  agility  and 
skill  PRETTY,  in  Saxon  praete,  adorned, 
German  prdehiiff,  Swedish  prdkti^,  splen- 
did, which  is  connected  with  our  words 
pande  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  beautiful  conveys 
the  strongest  meaning ;  it  marks  the  pos- 
session of  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of 
which  the  other  terms  denote  the  posses- 
sion in  part  only.  Fmtnen,  handaome- 
iMss,  and  pretttneM,  are  to  beauty  as  parts 
to  a  whole.  When  taken  in  relation  to 
persons,  a  woman  is  beautiful  who  in  feat- 
ure and  complexion  possesses  a  grand  as- 
semblage of  graces ;  a  woman  is  Jine  who 


with  a  striking  figure  unites  shape  and 
symmetry ;  a  woman  is  handaome  who  has 
good  features,  and  pretty  if  with  synmic- 
try  of  feature  be  united  delicacy.  The 
beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed  rules ;  it 
admits  of  no  excess  or  defect ;  it  compre- 
hends regularity,  proportion,  and  a  due 
distribution  of  color,  and  every  particular 
which  can  engage  the  attention :  the  lEw 
must  be  coupled  with  a  certain  grandfeur 
of  figure;  it  is  incompatible  with  that 
which  is  small ;  a  little  woman  can  never 
he  fine:  the  hmuhome  is  a  general  assem- 
blage of  what  is  agreeable ;  it  is  marked 
by  no  particular  characteristic,  but  the 
absence  of  al]  deformity :  prettinen  is  al- 
ways coupled  with  simplicity,  it  is  incom- 
patible with  that  which  is  large ;  a  tall 
woman  with  masculine  features  cannot 
be  pretty.  Beauty  is  peculiarly  a  female 
perfection  ;  in  the  male  sex  it  is  rather  a 
defect ;  a  man  can  scarcely  be  beautiful 
without  losing  his  manly  characteristics, 
boldness  and  energy  of  mind,  strength 
and  robustness  of  limb:  but  though  a 
man  may  not  be  beautiful  or  pretty,  ho 
may  be  Jine  or  handaome. 

There  Is  nothing  tliat  makes  Its  way  more  di- 
rectljr  to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  immedi- 
ately diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency through  the  imagination.  Addison. 

When,  in  ordinary  dlsconrse,  we  say  a  man  has 
a  Jlne  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good  head,  we  ex- 

{>ress  oiinelTes  metaphorically,  and  speak  In  re- 
ation  to  his  understanding ;  whereas,  when  we 
say  of  a  woman,  she  has  tkjtne,  a  long,  or  a  good 
head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  commode. 

Addisoit. 

It  was  ohserred,  of  all  wise  men  living,  he  was 

the  most  delighted  and  taken  with  handsome 

persons  and  ,/lfM  clothes.  CLAaEinrav. 

"Indeed,  my  dear,**  says  she, "  yon  make  me 
mad  lomethnes,  so  yon  do,  with  the  silly  way  you 
have  of  treating  me  like  a  prtUy  idiot.'* 

Stkxlb. 

When  said  in  relation  to  other  ob- 
jects, beautiful,  fine,  pretty,  have  a  strong 
analogy.  With  respect  to  the  objects 
of  nature,  the  beautiful  is  displayed  in  the 
works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it  ap- 
pears it  is  marked  by  elegance,  variety, 
harmony,  proportion ;  but  above  all,  that 
softness  which  is  peculiar  to  female  beau- 
ty: the/TUJ,  on  the  contrary,  is  associated 
with  the  grand,  and  the  pretty  with  the 
simple :  the  sky  presents  either  a  beau- 
tiful aspect,  or  a  fine  aspect^  but  not  a 
pretty  aspect    A  rural  scene  is  beautiful 
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when  it  unites  richness  and  diversity  of 
natural  objects  with  superior  cultiyation ; 
it  is  fiM  when  it  presents  the  bolder  and 
more  impressive  features  of  nature,  con- 
sisting of  rocks  and  mountains;  it  is 
/>re%  when,  divested  of  all  that  is  ex- 
traordinary, it  presents  a  smiling  view 
of  nature  in  the  gay  attire  of  shrubs,  and 
many-oolored  flowers,  and  verdant  mead- 
ows, and  luxuriant  fields. 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daUy  viewed, 
Pleue  daily,  and  whose  novelty  Borrives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  acmtiny  of  yean. 

CowrBR. 
There  are  Jlns  shady  walks  on  all  sides  of 
Bbtdomx. 


lie  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird, 
Ascends  the  neighboring  beech,  there  whisks  his 

bmsh. 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps  and  cries  alond. 
With  all  the  prettin^as  of  feigned  alarm. 

COWPBS. 

BeauU/td,  Jine^  and  pretty,  are  applied 
indifferently  to  works  of  nature  and  arl ; 
fumdtome  mostly  to  those  of  art  only :  a 
heauiifid  picture,  a  fine  drawing,  a  pretty 
cap,  and  handtome  furniture. 

It  is  observed  among  birds  that  Nature  has 
fatvislied  all  her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who 
very  often  appears  in  a  most  beautiful  head- 
dress. Addison. 

It  is  executed  in  the  most  masterly  style,  and 
Is  indeed  one  of  the  Jlne^  remains  of  antiquity. 
Bktdokb. 

In  the  moral  application  heoMtiful  sen- 
timents have  much  in  thopi  to  interest 
the  affections  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing ;  they  make  a  vivid  impression :  fine 
sentiments  mark  an  elevated  mind  and  a 
loftiness  of  conception ;  they  occupy  the 
understanding,  and  afford  scope  for  re- 
flection ;  they  make  a  strong  impression : 
pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasing  associations 
or  combinations  that  only  amuse  for  the 
time  being,  without  producing  any  lasting 
impression.  We  may  speak  of  a  heoMti- 
ful  poem,  although  not  a  beautiful  trag- 
edy ;  but  A  fine  tragedy,  and  k  pretty  com- 
edy. Imagery  may  be  beauli/ul  and  fine, 
but  seldom  pretty. 

Providence,  in  Its  economy,  regards  the  whole 
system  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we 
cannot  discover  the  beauHful  connections  be- 
tween incidenU  which  lie  widely  separated  in 
time.  Addmon. 

The  Jlneet  works  of  invention  and  imagination 
are  of  very  little  weight  when  put  in  the  balance 
with  what  refines  and  exalts  the  rattonal  mind. 

Admsoh. 


An  innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  the 
name  of  strumpet,  may  think  it  preUy  to  be 
called  a  mistress.  Spbctatok. 

Handsome  conveys  the  idea  not  only  of 
that  wliich  is  agreeable  in  appearance, 
but  also  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
understanding  and  the  moral  feelings 
from  its  fitness  and  propriety ;  it  is  there- 
fore applied  with  this  collateral  meaning 
to  moral  circumstances  and  actions,  as  a 
hiondaome  present,  a  hatubome  apology. 

A  letter  dated  Sept  acquaints  me  that  the 
writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  fivtune,  had 
fasted  all  that  day,  and,  that  lie  mig^t  be  tore 
of  dreaming  upon  something  at  night,  procured 
a  handeome  slice  of  bride-caiie.        Spectatob. 

Longinus  excuses  Homer  very  handeomely, 
wlien  he  says  the  poet  made  his  gods  like  men, 
that  he  might  nuuce  his  men  appear  like  the 
gods. 


DECOMIKG,  DECENT,  SEEMLY,  FIT, 
SUITABLE. 

BECOMING,  from  beconUy  compounded 
of  be  and  eome,  signifies  coming  in  its 
place.  DECENT,  in  French  deeaU,  m 
Latin  decens^  partk;iple  of  deeeo,  from  the 
Greek  Jocei,  and  the  Chaldee  dcea,  to  be- 
seem, signifies  the  quality  of  beseeming 
and  befitting.  SEEMLY,  or  SEEMLIKE, 
signifies  likely  or  pleasant  in  appearance. 
FIT,  in  French  /otf,  Latin  fattitm,  parti- 
ciple of  /acto,  to  do,  signifies  done  as  it 
ought  to  be.  SUITABLE,  from  to  wii, 
signifies  able  to  not;  andn(«(,  in  French 
guiU,  Latin  ttcuiui,  comes  from  etquor,  to 
follow,  signifying  to  follow  as  it  ought 

What  is  becoming  respects  the  manner 
of  being  in  society  such  as  it  ought,  as 
to  person,  time,  and  place.  Decency  re- 
gaids  the  manner  of  displaying  one^s 
self  so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected. 
Seendinen  is  very  similar  in  sense  to  de- 
cency, but  is  confined  to  such  things  as 
immediately  strike  the  observer,  i^fieat 
and  tuiiabieneu  relate  to  the  disposition, 
arrangement,  and  order  of  either  bdng 
or  doing,  according  to  persons,  things,  or 
circumstances.  The  beeominy  consists  of 
an  exterior  that  is  pleasing  to  the  view : 
decency  involves  moral  propriety;  it  is 
regulated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good- 
breeding:  %eendinen  is  decency  in  the 
minor  morals  or  in  one^s  behavior ;  fit- 
nen  is  regulated  by  local  circumstances, 
and  tuUabUnesa  by  the  established  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  society.    The  dress 
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of  a  woman  is  beemninff  that  renders  her 
person  more  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  is 
deeeni  if  it  in  no  wise  offend  modesty;  it 
Is  unteemfy  if  it  in  any  wise  Tiolate  pro- 
priety ;  it  is /if  if  it  be  what  the  occasion 
requires ;  it  is  mUabU  if  it  be  according 
to  the  rank  and  character  of  the  wearer. 
What   is  becoming  varies  for  every  in- 
diTidnal;   the  age,  the  complexion,  the 
statute,  and  the  habits  of  the  person 
must  be  consulted  in  order  to  obtain  the 
appearance  which  is  beeominff;  what  6e- 
oMiMss  a  young  female,  or  one  of  fair  com- 
plexion, may  not  become  one  who  is  far- 
ther advanced  m  life,  or  who  has  dark 
features :  deemof  and  teemlinen  are  one 
and  the  same  for  all ;  all  ciTilized  nations 
have  drawn  the  exact  line  between  the 
decent  and  the  mdcemty  although  fashion 
or  false  principles  may  sometimes  draw 
persons  aside  from  this  line :  Jitness  ra- 
iies  with  the  seasons,  or  the   circum- 
sUnoes  of  persons ;  what  is  /t  for  the 
winter  is  unJU  for  the  summer,  or  what  is 
JU  for  dry  weather  is  unfit  for  wet ;  what 
is  ^  for  town  is  not  ^  for  the  country ; 
what  is  >&  for  a  healthy  person  is  not  JU 
for  one  that  is  infirm :  saUablenen  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  external  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  persons;  the 
house,  the  furniture,  the  equipage  of  a 
prince  must  be  mntable  to  his  rank ;  the 
retinue-  of  an  ambassador  must  be  mU- 
able  to  the  character  which  he  has  to 
maintam,  and  to  the  wealth,  dignity,  and 
importance  of  the  nation  whose  monarch 
he  represents.     Gravity  becomes  a  judge, 
or  a  clergyman,  at  all  times :  an  unas- 
suming tone  is  becoming  in  a  child  when 
he  addresses  his  superiors.     Decetfi^  re- 
quires a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  when 
we  are  in  the  house  of  mourning  or 
prayer;  it  is  indeeeni  for  a  child,  on  the 
commission  of  a  fault,  to  affect  a  careless 
unconcern  in  the  presence  of  those  whom 
he  has  offended.     Beemlmem  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  good  manners;  to  be  loud 
or  disputative  in  company  is  ntueemly. 
There  is  a  Jitnest  or  tmfitnets  in  persons 
for  each  other's  society :  education^  a 
person  for  the  society  of  the  noble,  the 
wealthy,  the    polite,  and    the    learned. 
There  is  a  mtitoAlenets  in  people^s  tem- 
pers for  each  other ;  such  a  tmlMlUy  is 
particularly  requisite  for  those  who  are 
destined  -to  live  together :  selfish  people, 


with  opposite  tastes  and  habits,  can  nev. 
er  be  euitaUe  companions. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laocUble  or  becom- 
ing  bat  what  nature  Itself  shoohl  prompt  us  to 


A  Oothic  bishop,  perhaps,  thought  it  proper  to 
repeat  such  a  fbrm  in  soch  parUcnlar  shoes  or 
sUppen;  another  fiuicled  it  would  be  verr  de- 
cent if  such  a  part  of  public  devotions  wero  per- 
formed with  a  mitre  on  his  head.  Aj>Disoir. 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  eeemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

Shamspsau. 

To  the  wiser  Judgment  of  God  it  must  be  left 
to  determine  what  Is  Ttt  to  be  bestowed,  and 
what  to  be  withheld.  Blauu 

Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness  and  fHendshlp 
for  man,  shows  such  a  dignity  and  condescension 
in  aU  his  speech  and  behavior  as  are  euitabU  to 
a  superior  nature.  Apdisok. 

BECOMING,  COMKLY,  GRACEFUL. 

BECOMING,  V.  Beeomingy  decent, 
COMELY,  or  aww  like^  signifies  coming 
or  appearing  as  one  would  have  it 
GRACEFUL  signifies  full  oi  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark 
in  general  what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Becoming  denotes  less  than  comely,  and 
this  less  than  graceful;  nothing  can  be 
comdy  or  graceful  which  is  ^mbecoming  ; 
although  numy  things  are  becoming  which 
are  neither  comdy  nor  graceful.  Becom- 
ing respects  the  decorations  of  the  per- 
son, and  the  exterior  deportment ;  comdy 
respects  natural  embellishments ;  grace- 
ful natural  or  artificial  accomplishments : 
manner  is  becoming;  figure  is  comdy; 
air,  figure,  or  attitude,  is  grateful. 

The  care  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has 
accompanied  tho  greatest  minds  to  theta-  hut 
moments.  Thus  Cnaar  gathered  his  robe  about 
him,  that  he  might  not  fitU  in  a  manner  unbe- 
coming of  himself.  Spxctatoe. 

The  comelineM  of  person,  and  the  decency  of 
behavior,  add  Infinite  weight  to  what  is  pro- 
nounced by  any  one.  SracTAtoa. 

He  was  a  very  extraordinary  person ;  and  nev- 
er any  man  in  any  age,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any 
country  or  niUlon,  rose  in  so  short  a  time  to  such 
greatness  of  honor,  fame,  and  fortune,  upon  no 
other  advantage  and  recommendation  than  the 
beauty  and  graoefulneea  of  his  person. 

CLAaaiTDOif. 

Becoming  is  a  relative  term  depending 
on  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  person:  what  is  unbecoming  in  one 
case  may  not  be  so  in  another,  and  what 
is  becoming  in  one  person  may  not  bo  so 
in  another :  what  \s  graceful  is  so  abso- 
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lately  and  at  all  times,  although  it  may 
not  be  seen  and  acknowledge  without 
the  aid  of  cultivation. 

He  was  carried  throogh  the  crowd  with  rust 
ceremony,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  peo- 
ple with  b&soming  dignity.  Betdomx. 

To  make  the  acknowledgment  of  a  ftnlt  in  the 
highest  manner  gra-ceful^  it  is  Incky  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  offender  place  him  above 
any  ill-conseqnences  from  the  resentment  of  the 
person  offended.  Tati.£E. 

TO  BEO,  DESIRE. 

BEG,  V.  To  ask,  heg.  DESIRE,  in 
French  dMrer,  Latin  denderOy  comes 
ttomdeHdo^  to  fix  the  mind  on  an  object. 

To  beg  marks  the  wish ;  to  desire,  the 
will  and  determination.  Beg  is  the  act 
of  an  inferior,  or  one  in  a  subordinate 
condition ;  desire  is  the  act  of  a  superior: 
we  6^  a  thing  as  a  favor ;  we  desire  it 
as  a  right :  children  heg  their  parents  to 
grant  them  an  indulgence ;  parents  desire 
their  children  to  attend  to  their  business. 

Shell  hang  upon  his  lipe,  and  beg  him  tell 
The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  again.     Southekk. 

Once  when  he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or 
clothes,  one  of  his  fHends  left  a  message,  tliat  he 
desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Savage  knew  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assist 
him ;  but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  he  should 
presume  to  prescribe  the  hour  of  bis  attendance, 
and  I  believe  reflised  to  see  him.  Johnson. 

TO  BEO,  BESEECH,  SOLICIT,  ENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  IMPLORE,  CRAVE. 

BEG,  V.  7h  ask,  beg.  BESEECH,  com- 
pounded  of  be  and  week,  or  seek,  is  an  in- 
tensive verb,  signifying  to  seek  strongly. 
SOLICIT,  in  French  soUciter,  Latin  wli- 
cito,  is  probably  compounded  of  solum  or 
totum,  and  eito,  to  cite,  summon,  appeal 
to,  signifying  to  rouse  altogether.  EN- 
TREAT, compounded  of  en  or  in  and 
treat,  in  French  trailer,  Latin  iracto,  to 
manage,  signifies  to  act  upon.  SUPPLI- 
CATE, in  Latin  supplieatus,  participle  of 
swopUco,  compounded  of  sup  or  mtb  and 
jxico,  to  fold,  signifies  to  bend  the  body 
down,  in  token  of  submission  or  distress, 
in  order  to  awalcen  notice.  IMPLORE, 
in  French  implorer,  Latin  imploro,  com- 
pounded of  im  or  in  and  ploro,  to  weep 
or  lament,  signifies  to  act  upon  by  weep- 
ing. CRAVE,  in  Saxon  eravian,  signi- 
fies to  long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of 


asking  (v.  To  ask,  beg),  varied  as  to  the 
person,  the  object,  and  the  manner ;  the 
four  first  do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  de- 
pendence in  the  agent  as  the  three  last : 
to  beg  denotes  a  state  of  want ;  to  beseech, 
entreaty  and  soHeil,  a  state  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity ;  supplieate  and  tmp^ore,  a  state  of 
abject  distress ;  crave,  the  lowest  state  of 
physical  want :  one  begs  with  importunity ; 
beueches  with  earnestness ;  entreats  by  the 
force  of  reasoning  and  strong  represen- 
tation :  one  solicits  by  virtue  of  one's  in- 
terest, supplicates  by  an  humble  address ; 
implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection  and 
humiliation.  Begging  is  the  act  of  the 
poor  when  they  need  assistance :  beseech' 
ing  and  entreating  are  resorted  to  by 
friends  and  equals  when  they  Want  to 
influence  or  persuade,  but  besee^it^  is 
more  urgent,  entreating  more  aigamenta- 
tive :  solicitations  are  employed  to  obtain 
favors,  which  have  more  respect  to  the 
circumstances  than  the  rank  of  the  8<^o- 
itor:  supplicating  and  inhering  are  re- 
sorted to  by  sufferers  for  the  relief  of 
their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those 
who  have  the  power  of  averting  or  in- 
creasing the  calamity:  craving  is  the 
consequence  of  longing;  it  marks  an 
earnestness  of  supjxieation ;  an  abject 
state  of  suffering  dependence.  Those 
who  are  too  idle  to  work  commonly  have 
recourse  to  begging:  a  kind  parent  will 
sometimes  raUier  beseech  an  undutiful 
child  to  lay  aside  his  wicked  courses, 
than  plunge  him  deeper  into  guUt  by  an 
ill-timed  exercise  of  authority :  when  we 
are  entreated  to  do  an  act  of  civility,  it  is 
a  mark  of  unkindness  to  be  heedless  to 
the  wishes  of  our  friends ;  gentlemen  in 
office  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  aoUc- 
Uations  of  their  friends,  to  procure  for 
themselves,  or  their  connections,  places 
of  trust  and  emolument ;  a  slave  stmli- 
cotes  his  master  for  pardon  when  he  nas 
offended,  and  implores  his  mercy  to  miti- 
gate, if  not  to  remit  the  punishment ;  a 
poor  wretoh,  suffering  with  hunger,  craves 
a  morsel  of  bread. 

What  more  adTance  can  mortala  make  in  tfn. 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  op,  and  from  the  batcher  begs  her  life  ? 

DaTDBir. 

Modesty  never  ragea,  never  mnrmnrs,  never 
poat^  when  it  is  lU-treated ;  it  pines,  it  beseech^ 
es,  it  languishes.         ^  Snuu. 
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Am  money  coUeeted  bj  labseriptlon  is  oeoetia- 
rfly  received  in  small  sums,  Savafpe  wu  nerer 
aUe  to  send  his  poems  to  the  press,  bat  for  many 
yean  oontiniied  his  solioUatibn^  and  squandered 
whatever  lie  oMained.  JoHmoM. 

For  whom  the  merchant  spread  his  silken  stores, 

Cn  she  nUr«ii  tot  tiread,  and  want  the  needfol 

laiflDent?  Itows:  Jan*  Short. 

Sav^e  vrole  to  Lord  Tyreoonel,not  hi  a  style 
of  wppUcation  and  respect,  hot  of  reproach, 
menace,  and  cqptempt.  Johmson. 

Is't  then  so  hard,  Monimia,  to  (bigive 
A  fi&ttlt,  where  humble  lore,  like  mine,  implores 
thee  ?  OrwAT. 

For  my  post  ciimes,  my  forfeit  life  receive, 
Ko  pity  for  my  salTerings  here  I  crocs, 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  the  grave. 

Bows:  Jane  Share. 

TO  BEGIN,  COMMRUfCE,  ENTER  UPON. 

BEGIN,  in  German  beginneiiy  is  com- 
pounded of  be  and  pitmen,  probably  a  f  re- 
qnentative  of  ffehen^  to  go,  signifying  to  go 
first  to  a  thing.  COMMENCE,  in  French 
tommencer,  is  not  improbably  derived  from 
the  Latin  commendOy  signifying  to  betake 
one's  self  to  a  thing.  ENTER,  in  Latin 
intrd^  within,  signifies,  with  the  preposi- 
ticm  UPON,  to  go  into  a  thing. 

.Begm  and  commence  are  so  strictly  al- 
lied in  eignificatiotty  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
disoorer  the  difference  in  their  applica- 
tion, although  a  minute  difference  does 
exist.  .  To  6e7m  respects  the  order  of 
time;  to  eommence,  the  exertion  of  setting 
about  a  thing :  whoever  besfina  a  dispute 
is  termed  the  aggressor ;  no  one  should 
eommeHce  a  dispute  unless  he  can  calcu- 
late the  consequences,  and  as  this  is  im- 
practicable, it  is  better  never  to  commence 
disputes.  JB^n  is  opposed  to  end ;  com^ 
menee  to  complete:  a  person  be^ine  a  thing 
with  a  view  of  ending  it ;  he  commences  a 
thing  with  a  view  of  completing  it.  To 
begin  is  either  transitive  or  intransitive ; 
to  commence  is  mostly  transitive :  a  speak- 
er begins  by  apologizing;  he  commeneee 
his  speech  with  an  apology:  happiness 
frequently  ends  where  prosperity  &^fM  ; 
whoever  commeneee  any  undertaking,  with- 
out estimating  his  own  power,  must  not 
expect  to  suoceed.  To  begin  is  used  ei- 
ther for  things  or  persons ;  to  commence 
for  persons  only :  all  things  have  their 
beginmng;  in  order  to  effect  anything,  we 
must  make  a  commencement:  a  word  be- 
gmt  with  a  particular  letter,  or  a  line  be- 
guu  with  a  particular  word;  a  person 


commeneet  his  career.  Lastly,  begin  is 
more  colloquial  than  commence:  thus  we 
say,  to  begin  the  work ;  to  commence  the 
operation :  to  begin  one*8  play ;  to  eom- 
menee  the  pursuit :  to  begin  to  write ;  to 
the  letter. 


When  beffinning  to  act  yonr  part,  what  can  be 
of  greater  moment  than  to  regulate  yoar  pUn  of 
conduct  with  tlie  most  serioaa  attention  ? 

Blair. 
By  tlie  destination  of  his  Creator,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  nature,  man  eommeneee  at  once 
an  active,  not  merely  a  contemplative  being. 

Blau. 

To  comnnenee  and  enter  upon  are  as 
closely  allied  in  sense  as  the  former 
words;  they  differ  principally  in  appli- 
cation :  to  commence  seems  rather  to  de- 
note the  making  an  experiment ;  to  enter 
upon,  that  of  first  doing  what  has  not 
been  tried  before:  we  commence  an  un- 
dertaking; wc  enter  upon  an  employ- 
ment :  speculating  people  are  very  ready 
to  commence  schemes ;  considerate  people 
are  always  averse  to  entering  upon  any 
office  until  they  feel  themselves  fully  ad- 
equate to  discharge  its  duties. 

If  wit  so  much  flrom  Ign'rance  undergo, 
Ah  I  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe. 

POPB. 

If  any  man  has  a  mind  to  enter  upon  sucli  a 
voluntary  abstinence,  it  might  not  be  improper 
to  g^ve  him  the  caution  of  Pythagoras,  in  partic- 
ular: Abetine  a  fabiSt  tliat  is,  say  tbe  inter- 
preters, '*  meddle  not  with  elections."   Addisom. 

BEHAVIOR,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE,  DE- 
PORTMENT, DEMEANOR. 

BEHAVIOR  comes  from  behavej  com- 
pounded of  be  and  havCy  signifying  to 
have  one*8  self,  or  have  self-possession. 
CONDUCT,  in  Latin  conduehUy  participle 
of  conduoOf  compounded  of  con  or  cum 
and  ducOy  to  lead  along,  signifies  leading 
one's  self  along.  CARRIAGE,  the  ab- 
stract of  carry  (v.  To  bear^  carry\  signifies 
the  act  of  carrying  one's  body,  or  one's 
self.  DEPORTMENT,  from  the  Latin 
deportOy  to  carry,  and  DEMEANOR,  from 
the  French  de  mener,  to  lead,  have  the 
same  original  sense  as  the  preceding. 

Behavior  respects  corporeal  or  mental 
actions;  condudy  mental  actions;  car- 
riage^ deportment^  and  demeanory  are  dif- 
ferent species  of  behavior.  Behavior  re- 
spects all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice 
of  others ;  conduct  the  general  line  of  a 
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person's  moral  prooeedings :  we  speak  of 
a  person's  hehavwr  at  table,  or  in  com- 
pany, in  a  ball-room,  in  the  street,  or  in 
public ;  of  his  condwi  in  the  management 
of  his  priTate  concerns,  in  the  direction 
of  his  family,  or  in  bis  different  relations 
with  his  fellow-creatares.  Bdianwr  ap- 
plies to  the  minor  morals  of  society; 
oofiduei  to  those  of  the  first  moment :  in 
our  intercourse  with  others  we  may  adopt 
a  dvil  or  polite,  a  rude  or  boisterous  be- 
havior; in  our  serious  transactions  we 
may  adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  pru- 
dent, a  rash,  dangerous,  or  mischievous 
condud.  The  Uhaviar  of  young  people 
in  society  is  of  particular  importance ;  it 
should,  above  all  things,  be  marked  with 
propriety  in  the  presence  of  superiors  and 
elders :  the  youth  who  does  not  learn  be- 
times a  seemly  behavior  in  company,  will 
scarcely  know  how  to  conduct  himself  ju- 
diciously on  any  future  occasion. 

The  drcanutaiice  of  llf»  is  not  that  which  gives 
OS  place,  but  our  behavior  in  that  circomstanoe 
to  what  should  be  onr  soUd  dtotinction.    Stxblk. 

Wisdom  to  no  less  necessary  in  religious  and 
moral  than  In  civil  eondtusL  Blaul 

Carriage  respects  simply  the  manner 
of  earnfing  the  body ;  deportment  includes 
both  the  action  and  the  carriage  of  the 
body  in  performing  the  action ;  demeanor 
respects  only  the  moral  character  or  ten- 
dency of  the  action ;  deportment  is  sud 
only  of  those  exterior  actions  that  have 
an  immediate  reference  to  others;  de- 
meanor^ of  the  general  behavior  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  individual:  the  carriage  is  that 
part  of  behavior  which  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  attend  to  in  young  persons. 
A  carriage  should  neither  be  haughty  nor 
servile ;  to  be  graceful,  it  ought  to  have 
a  due  mixture  of  dignity  and  condescen- 
sion :  the  deportment  of  a  man  should  be 
suited  to  his  station;  a  humble  deport- 
ment is  becoming  in  inferiors ;  a  stately 
and  forbidding  deportment  is  very  unb^ 
coming  in  superiors :  the  demeanor  of  a 
man  should  bo  suited  to  his  situation; 
the  suitable  demeanor  of  a  judge  on  the 
bench,  or  of  a  clergyman  in  the  putpit, 
or  when  performing  his  clerical  functions, 
adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  solemnity 
of  the  office  itself.  The  carriage  marks 
the  birth  and  education :  an  awkward  car- 
riage stamps  a  man  as  vulgar ;  a  graceful 


carriage  evinces  refinement  and  caltures. 
The  deportment  marks  either  the  habitual 
or  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind :  who- 
ever is  really  impressed  with  the  solem- 
nity and  importance  of  public  worship 
will  evince  his  impressions  by  a  gravity 
of  deportment :  the  demeanor  is  most  oom- 
monly  used  to  denote  the  present  temper 
of  the  mind ;  as  a.  modest  demeamor  is 
particularly  suitable  for  one  who  is  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  whom  he  has  of- 
fended. 

He  that  will  look  back  upon  all  the  aoqnafait- 
anoes  he  has  had  In  hto  whole  lifSe,  will  find  be 
has  seen  mora  men  capable  of  the  greatest  em- 
ploymenta  and  perftimi«noea»  than  such  as  ooold 
tai  the  general  bent  of  their  earriage  act  other- 
wise than  aooonlingto  their  own  eomplezion  awl 
hnmor.  SnsLS. 

Hto  deporimetU  in  thto  expedition  was  noMe 
throttghoBt:  to  the  gentleman  a  fekt  respect, 
boonlifal  to  the  soldier,  of  naqoestiooable  coor- 
age  in  hiraseU;  and  rather  fearful  of  iSune  thaa 
danger.  Wottok. 

I  have  been  told  the  same  even  of  Mohammed- 
ans, with  relation  to  the  propriety  of  their  de- 
meanor in  the  oonventldns  of  their  erroneous 
worship.  TATUca. 

BEUEF,  CRSDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 

BELIEF,  from  belfeoe,  in  Saxon  gti^an^ 
geteavan,  in  German  gUmben^  comes,  in  all 
probability,  from  liejfy  as  in  German,  be- 
(ieben^  to  please,  and  Latin  libet,  it  pleas- 
eth,  signifying  the  pleasure  or  assent  of 
the  mind.  CREDIT,  in  French  cridit, 
Latin  credtfiM,  participle  of  credo,  com- 
pounded of  <x>r,  the  heart,  and  do,  to  give, 
signifies  also  giving  the  heart  TRUST 
is  connected  with  the  old  word  trow^  in 
Saxon  treounan,  (German  trauen,  old  Ger- 
man thravdhn,  thruven,  etc.,  to  hold  true, 
connected  with  the  Greek  Ooppeiv,  to  have 
confidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon  as 
true.  FAITH,  in  Latin  fdee,  from  Jido, 
to  confide,  signifies  also  dependence  upon 
as  true. 

Belie/  is  the  generic  term,  the  others 
are  specific;  we  believe  when  we  eredil 
and  trtut,  but  not  always  vice  vctm.  Be- 
lief rests  on  no  particular  person  or 
thing;  but  crtdii  and  tmti  rest  on  the 
authority  of  one  or  more  individuals. 
Everything  is  the  subject  of  bdief  which 
produces  one's  assent :  the  events  of  hu- 
man life  are  credited  upon  the  authority 
of  the  narrator :  the  words,  promises,  or 
the  integrity  of  individuals  are  irtmted: 
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the  power  of  penona  and  the  Tiiiae  of 
things  are  objects  of  faUh.  Bdief  and 
€r«£t  are  particalar  actions  or  senti- 
ments: truat  and  faiih  are  permanesit 
dispositions  of  the  mind.  Things  are 
entitled  to  oar  hdief;  persona  are  enti- 
tled to  oar  credit:  but  people  repose  a 
truat  in  others ;  or  have  a  faith  in  oth- 
ers. Our  bdief  or  unbdief  is  not  always 
regulated  by  our  reasoning  faculties  or 
the  truth  of  things :  we  often  biiimfe  from 
pTesomption,  ignorance,  or  passion,  things 
to  be  true  whidi  are  very  false.  With 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  far- 
ther than  anything  else  in  obtaining  cred- 
it: gross  falsehoods,  pronoonoed  with 
confidence,  will  be  credited  sooner  than 
pUin  truths  told  in  an  unyamished  style. 
There  are  no  disappointments  more  sq- 
Tere  than  those  which  we  feel  on  finding 
that  we  have  tnuUd  to  men  of  base  prin- 
ciples. Ignorant  people  hare  commonly 
a  more  implicit /ow^  in  any  nostrum  rec- 
ommended to  them  by  persons  of  their 
own  class,  than  in  the  prescriptions  of 
professional  men  regahirly  educated. 

OhI  rve  Jievd him  talk 
like  the  first- bom  child  of  lore,  wiien  every 


9poke  in  his  eyes,  and  wept  to  bo  Miev^d, 
And  all  to  min  me.  Sodthibm. 

Otk  I  I  wlli  eredit  my  Scamandra's  tears  I 
Nor  think  them  drops  of  ehance  like  other  wom- 
en's. Lsa. 

Gapridoiia  man !    To  good  or  Q]  inconstant 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trutt  ia  equal  weakness. 

JoQirsoiv. 

VorfaUh  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  the  flatt'ring 

•ky, 
Thy  naked  corpae  is  doom'd  on  shores  unknown 

to  lie.  Drtdkk. 

BeUef,  trtaty  and/ot/A  have  a  religious 
application,  whieh  cre(Ht  has  not  Bdief 
is  simply  an  act  of  the  understanding ; 
tru$i  and  faith  are  actiye  moving  princi- 
ples of  the  mind.  Belief  does  not  extend 
beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind  to  any  giv- 
en proposition ;  inat  and  faiA  impel  to 
action.  Belief  is  to  iruet  and  failh  as 
cause  to  effect :  there  may  be  belief  with- 
out either  inut  or  faiih;  but  there  can 
be  no  trtat  or  failh  without  belief:  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  crea- 
tor and  preserver  of  all  his  creatures ; 
we  therefore  inut  in  him  for  his  protec- 
tion of  ourselves :  we  believe  that  Jesus 
Cbrist  died  for  the  sins  of  men ;  we  have 


therefore /at£A  in  his  redeemmg  graee  to 
save  us  from  our  sins.  Belief  is  common 
to  all  religions :  trttet  is  peculiar  to  the 
believen  in  Divine  revelation:  faiih  is 
employed  by  distinction  for  the  Christian 
faiih.  Belief  is  purely  speculative ;  and 
trutt  tmdfouth  are  operative :  the  former 
operates  on  the  mind  ;  the  latter  on  the 
outward  conduct  Trust  in  Ood  serves 
to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about  tlie 
future.  Theorists  substitute  belief  for 
faiih;  enthusiasts  mistake  passion  for 
faiih.  Tme  faith  must  be  grounded  on 
a  right  belief  and  accompanied  with  a 
right  practice. 

The  Epienreans  contented  tbemselves  with  the 
denial  of  a  Providence,  asserting  at  the  i»m^ 
time  the  existence  of  gods  in  general ;  becanao 
they  would  not  shock  the  common  belisf  of  man- 
kind. APDISOK. 

What  can  be  a  stronger  mottve  to  a  firm  trust 
and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  onr  Haker,  than 
the  giving  as  his  Son  to  suffer  fbr  us  ?  Addison. 

T\M/aiih  or  persusslon  of  a  Dirine  revelation 
is  a  divine  lUth.  not  only  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  bot  likewise  in  rospect  of  the  author 
of  it,  which  is  the  Divine  Spirit.         Tillotsok. 

BEND,  BENT. 

Both  abstract  nouns  from  the  verb  (o 
bend;  the  one  to  express  its  proper,  and 
the  other  its  moral  application:  a  stick 
has  a  BEND;  the  mind  has  a  BENT. 
A  bend  in  anything  that  should  be  straight 
is  a  defect ;  a  bent  of  the  inclination  that 
is  not  sanctioned  by  religion  is  detrimen- 
tal to  a  person's  moral  character  and 
peace  of  mind.  For  a  vicious  bend  in  a 
natural  body  there  are  various  remedies ; 
but  nothing  will  cure  a  corrupt  bent  of 
the  will  except  religion. 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly, 

And  that  same  eye  whoso  bend  does  awe  the 

world, 
Did  loM  its  lustre.  SnAxspBAav. 

The  soul  does  not  always  care  to  be  in  the 
same  bent.  The  fisculties  relieve  ono  another 
by  tarns,  and  receive  an  additional  pleasure  from 
the  norelty  of  those  objects  about  which  they  are 
oonTersant.  Addibok. 

BENEFACTION,  DONATION. 

BENEFACTION,  from  the  Latm  bene- 
faciOy  signifies  the  thing  weU  done,  or 
done  for  the  good  of  others.  DONA- 
TION, from  dom>,  to  give  or  present,  sig- 
nifies the  sum  presented. 

Both  these  terms  denote  an  act  of 
charity,  but    the  former    comprehends 
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more  than  the  latter :  a  beM/aetum  com- 
prehends acts  of  personal  senrice  in  gen< 
eral  toward  the  indigent;  thnaiion  re- 
spects simply  the  act  of  giving  and  the 
thing  given.  Benefaetioru  are  for  private 
use ;  dofuUiont  are  for  public  service.  A 
benefaetor  to  the  poor  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  distribution  of  money ;  he 
enters  into  all  their  necessities,  consults 
their  individual  cases,  and  salts  his  ben- 
efaduma  to  their  exigencies;  his  influ- 
ence, his  counsel,  his  purse,  and  his  prop- 
erty are  employed  for  their  good:  his 
donaiuma  form  the  smallest  part  of  the 
good  which  he  does. 

Tbe  ligbt  and  Iniiaence  that  tbe  heayena  bo- 
stow  upon  this  lower  world,  though  the  lower 
irorld  cannot  equal  tlieir  benf/aoUon^  yet,  with 
a  kind  of  grateful  return,  it  reflects  those  rays 
that  it  cannot  recompense.  Soutb. 

Titles  and  lands  given  to  God  are  never,  and 
plates,  vestments,  and  other  saored  utensils,  are 
seldom  consecrated :  yet  certain  it  is  that  after 
the  donation  of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as 
really  a  sacrilege  to  steal  them  as  it  is  to  pull 
down  a  church.  South. 

BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOUN- 
TEOUS, MUNIFICENT,  GENEROUS, 
LIBERAL. 

BENEFICENT,  from  bejie/aeio  (v.  B&ut- 
factum).  BOUNTIFUL  signifies  full  of 
bounty  or  goodness,  from  the  French 
bwUe,  Latin  boniUu,  MUNIFICENT,  m 
Latin  munificuSy  from  muniM  and  fado^ 
signifies  the  quality  of  making  presents. 
GENEROUS,  in  French  genereux^  Latin 
generonuy  of  high  blood,  noble  extraction, 
and  consequently  of  a  noble  character. 
LIBERAL,  in  French  liberal^  Latin  libe- 
raliSy  from  libera  free,  signifies  the  quality 
of  being  like  a  freeman  in  distinction 
from  a  bondman,  and  by  a  natural  asso- 
ciation, being  of  a  free  disposition,  ready 
to  communicate. 

Bmefieent  respects  everything  done  for 
the  good  of  others :  botaUy^  mumficenee^ 
and  generosity  are  species  of  bene/ioenoe: 
liberality  is  a  qualification  of  all.  Tbe 
two  first  denote  modes  of  action:  tbe 
three  latter  either  modes  of  action  or 
modes  of  sentiment  The  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  his  fellow-creatures  is  beneficent 
according  to  his  means ;  he  is  bounti/tU 
in  providing  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  others ;  he  is  munificent  in  dis- 
pensing favors ;  he  is  generous  in  impart- 


ing his  property ;  he  is  liberal  in  all  he 
does.  Beneficence  and  bounty  are  char, 
acteristics  of  the  Deity  as  well  as  of  hia 
creatures:  munifieenee^ generosity,  and  Ub- 
erality  are  mere  human  quaUtiee.  Benef- 
icenee  and  bounty  are  the  peculiar  charao- 
teristics  of  the  Deity :  with  him  the  will 
and  the  act  of  doing  good  are  commen- 
surate only  with  the  power;  he  was  be- 
nefieent  to  us  as  our  Creator,  and  contin- 
ues his  beneficence  to  us  by  his  daily  pres- 
ervation and  protection ;  to  some^  how- 
ever, he  has  been  more  bountiful  than  to 
others,  by  providing  them  with  an  un- 
equal share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  The  beneficence  of  man  is  regulated 
by  the  bomtty  of  Providence:  to  whom 
much  is  given,  from  bun  much  will  be 
required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
illumined  by  tliat  spark  of  benevolence 
which  was  infused  into  their  souls  with 
the  breath  of  life,  good  men  are  ready 
to  believe  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
all  God^s  gifts,  holden  for  the  use  of  sudi 
as  are  less  bountiJuUy  provided.  They 
will  desire,  as  far  as  th^r  powers  extend, 
to  imitate  this  feature  of  the  Deity  by 
bettering  with  their  beneficent  counsel  and 
assistance  the  condition  of  all  who  re- 
quire it,  and  by  gladdening  the  hearts  of 
many  with  their  bountiful  provisions. 

The  most  beneficent  of  all  beings  is  he  who 
hath  an  absolute  ftilneas  of  perfection  in  himself, 
who  gave  existence  to  the  universe,  and  so  can- 
not be  supposed  to  want  that  whkh  he  commu- 
nicated. Gaovs. 

Hall  I  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good.  Miltov. 

Princes  are  mtmificenty  friends  are 
generous,  patrons  Uberal,  Munificence  is 
measured  by  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  thing  bestowed ;  generosity  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made ;  liberaUiy  by 
the  warmth  and  freedom  of  the  spirit 
discovered.  A  monarch  displays  his  mw- 
nifiemee  in  the  presents  whidi  he  sends 
by  his  ambassadors  to  another  monarch. 
A  generous  inan  will  waive  his  chums, 
however  powerful  they  may  be,  when  the 
accommodation  or  reUef  of  another  is  in 
question.  A  liberal  spirit  does  not  stop 
to  inquire  the  reason  for  giving^  but  gives 
when  the  occasion  offers.  Afun^sence 
may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or  a 
becoming  sense  of  dignity;  generosity 
may  spring  either  from  a  generous  tern* 
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per  or  an  etLsy  anconoeni  about  prop- 
erty ;  liberality  of  conduct  is  dictated  by 
nodiing  but  a  warm  heart  and  an  ex- 
panded mind.  Munificence  is  confined 
simply  to  giving,  but  we  may  be  genanme 
in  assisting,  and  liberal  in  rewarding. 

I  esteem  a  liabit  of  benignity  greatly  preferable 
tD  fmtmiflcenee.  Sisbui  Am  Cicbbo. 

Wenu^  with  greet  oonfldenoe  and  eipial  truth 
afflrm,  that  sinee  there  wae  soch  a  thing  aa  man- 
kind  in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  lieart 
tnUy  great  and  g^neroua  thai  was  not  aJso  ten- 
der and  oompaasionate.  Sooth. 

The  citiaen,  abofe  all  other  men,  has  opporta- 
nitiea  ef  arrlTlng  at  the  highest  froit  of  wealth, 
to  be  Uberal  withoot  the  least  expense  of  a 
nan's  own  Ibrtone.  Srssu. 

BMUCyiT,  FAYOR,  KIKDNESS,  CIYIUTT. 

BENEFIT  Bignifies  here  that  which  is 
done  to  benefit  (v.  Advantoffe,  benefit). 
FAVOB,  in  Frendi  fcmear^  Latin  /atw 
and  fwoeo^  to  bear  good-will,  signifies  the 
act  flowing  from  good-will  KINDNESS 
signifies  an  action  that  is  kind  (v.  Affec- 
HonaU).  CIVILITT  signifies  that  which 
is  dvil  (v.  ami). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratoitoosly  per- 
formed for  the  advantage  of  another  is 
common  to  these  terms.  Benefits  and  fa- 
9on  are  granted  by  snperiors ;  kindneuee 
and  dviUiiee  pass  between  equals.  Ben- 
^Um  serre  to  relieve  actual  wants:  the 
power  of  conferring  and  the  necessity  of 
reodTing  them  constitute  the  relative  dif- 
ference in  station  between  the  giver  and 
the  receiver:  fawn  tend  to  promote  the 
interest  or  convenience;  the  power  of 
giving  and  the  advantage  of  recdving  are 
depoident  on  local  circumstances,  more 
than  on  diflerenoe  of  station.  Kimdnctaei 
and  etfiHHes  serve  to  afford  mutual  ac- 
oommodation  by  a  reciprocity  of  kind  of- 
fices on  the  many  and  various  occasions 
which  offer  in  human  life :  they  are  not 
so  important  as  either  benefit  wfaeon^ 
but  they  carry  a  charm  with  them  which 
is  not  possessed  by  the  former.  JKind- 
maam  are  more  endearing  than  dmUtieaj 
and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are 
known  to  each  other:  etmHtiea  may  pass 
between  strangers.  Jbt^  tend  to  draw 
those  closer  to  each  other  who  by  station 
of  life  are  set  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  eaeh  other :  affection  is  engendered 
in  him  who  benefita^  and  devoted  attach- 
nent  in  bim  who  is  benefited:  femora  in- 


crease obligation  beyond  its  due  limits; 
if  they  are  not  asked  and  granted  with 
discretion,  they  may  produce  servility  on 
the  one  hand,  and  haughtiness  on  the 
other.  JRndnmaea  are  the  offspring  and 
parent  of  affection;  they  convert  our 
multiplied  wants  into  so  many  enjoy- 
ments :  tMiUm  are  the  sweets  which  we 
gather  in  the  way  as  we  pass  along  the 
journey  of  life. 

I  think  I  hare  a  right  to  conclude  that  there 
is  snch  a  thing  as  gtneroeUiv  in  the  world. 
Though,  if  I  wers  nnder  a  mistake  in  this,  I 
should  say  as  Cicero  In  relation  to  the  immow 
tality  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err ;  lior  the  con- 
trary notion  naturally  teaches  people  to  be  un* 
grateftil  by  possessing  them  with  a  persnaaion 
concerning  their  benefectors,  that  they  have  no 
regard  to  them  in  the  benefit*  they  bestow. 

Oboyx. 

A  fawir  well  bestoired  is  almost  aa  great  an 
honor  to  him  who  oonfers  it  as  to  him  who  re- 
ceives it  What,  Indeed,  makes  Ibr  the  superior 
reputation  of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  thet  he 
is  always  surrounded  with  specious  pretences  of 
unworthy  candidates.  Tatlsb. 

Ingratitude  is  too  base  to  return  a  kindnee^ 
and  too  proud  to  regaxd  it  South. 

A  common  deiUiy  to  an  Impertinent  llellow 
often  draws  upon  one  a  great  many  unftireseen 
troubles.  Tatlbb. 

BENEFIT,  6ERVICB,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

BENEFIT,  9.  Benepl,  fawyr.  SER- 
VICE,  V.  Advantage,  benefit.  OFFICE,  in 
French  office,  Latin  offieivm,  daty,  from 
oMeio,  or  06  and  fado,  signifies  the  thing 
done  on  another^s  account 

These  terms,  like  the  former  {v.  Ben- 
efit, favor),  agree  in  denoting  some  action 
performed  for  the  good  of  another,  but 
they  differ  in  the  principle  on  which  the 
action  is  performed.  A  benefit  is  perfect- 
ly gratuitous,  it  produces  an  obligation : 
a  aentiee  is  not  altogetiier  gratuitous ;  it 
is  that  at  least  which  may  be  expected, 
though  it  cannot  be  demanded :  a  good 
office  is  between  the  two;  it  is  in  part 
gratuitous,  and  in  part  such  as  one  may 
reasonably  expect.  BenefiU  flow  from 
superiors,  or  those  who  are  in  a  situation 
to  do  good,  and  aenieea  from  inferiors  or 
equals;  but  ^mxi o^2c«  are  performed  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  benefita  on 
their  subjects ;  subjects  perform  aervieea 
for  their  princes ;  neighbors  do  good  offieea 
for  each  other.  Benefita  are  sometimes 
the  reward  of  services :  good  effieea  pro- 
duce a  return  from  the  receiver.    Ben^ 
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fU  oonaiBt  of  bucIi  thinge  as  serve  to  re- 
ueve  the  difficulties,  or  advanoe  the  inter- 
ests, of  the  receiver :  MTwetn  consist  in 
those  acts  which  tend  to  lessen  the  trou- 
ble, or  increase  the  ease  and  convenience, 
of  the  person  served :  g<»d  offiem  consist 
in  the  employ  of  one*s  credit,  influence, 
and  mediation  for  the  advantage  of  an- 
other; it  is  a  species  of  voluntary  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  great  benefit  to  assist  an 
embarrassed  tradesman  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty :  it  is  a  great  terviee  for  a  soldier  to 
save  the  life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a 
friend  to  open  the  eyes  of  another  to  see 
his  danger :  it  is  a  ffood  offjce  for  any  one 
to  interpose  his  mediation  to  settle  dis- 
putes and  heal  divisions.  It  is  possible 
to  be  loaded  vith  benefits  so  as  to  affect 
onc^s  independence  of  character.  Ser- 
vices are  sometimes  a  source  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  disappointment  when  they 
do  not  meet  with  the  remuneration  or  re- 
turn which  they  are  supposed  to  deserve. 
Good  offices  tend  to  nothing  but  the  in- 
crease of  good-will.  Those  who  perform 
them  are  too  independent  to  expect  a  re- 
turn, and  those  who  receive  them  are  too 
sensible  of  their  value  not  to  seek  an  op- 
portunity for  making  a  return. 

I  have  often  pleased  myself  with  considering 
the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the 
public  flmn  these  my  specnlotlonB,  and  which, 
were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians,  i 
shoold  distlngnish  into  the  material  and  formaL 

Addisok. 

Cicero,  whoso  learning  and  services  to  his 
country  are  so  well  known,  was  Inflamed  by  a 
passion  for  glory  to  an  extravagant  degree, 

Hdqhes. 

There  are  several  persona  who  have  many 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession 
which  they  do  not  enjoy.  It  is  therefore  a  kind 
and  good  cffiee  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own 
hiq»pinea8.  Tatub. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 

BENEYOLENCE  is  literally  weU  will- 
ing. BENEFICENCE  is  HteraUy  well 
doing.  The  former  consists  of  intention, 
the  latter  of  action:  the  fonner  is  the 
cause,  the  hitter  the  result  BeMooUnee 
may  exist  without  benefieenee;  but  benefi' 
cence  always  supposes  benevolence;  a  man 
is  not  said  to  be  beneficent  who  does  good 
from  sinister  views.  The  benevolent  man 
enjoys  but  half  his  happiness  if  he  can- 
not be  beneficent ;  yet  there  will  still  re- 
main to  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment 


in  the  contemplation  of  others*  happineot: 
that  man  who  is  gratified  only  with  that 
happiness  which  he  himself  is  the  instro- 
ment  of  producing,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  benevolent.  As  benevolence  is  an 
affair  of  the  heart,  and  beneficence  of  the 
outward  conduct,  the  former  is  confined 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  ed- 
ucation or  power :  the  poor  may  be  be- 
nevolent as  well  as  the  rich,  the  unlearned 
as  the  learned,  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong :  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  con- 
trolled by  outward  circumstances,  and  is 
therefore  principally  confined  to  the  rich, 
the  powerful,  this  wise,  and  the  learned. 

The  pity  which  arises  on  sight  of  persons  In 
distress,  and  the  satistactkm  of  mind  which  is  ttaa 
consequence  of  having  removed  them  into  a  hnp- 
pter  state,  are  instead  of  a  tiionsand  azgnmenta 
to  prove  such  a  tiling  as  a  disinterested  oen«vo. 
lence.  Gbotk. 

He  that  banishes  gratitude  firom  among  men, 
by  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  Ofben^fieenoe: 
for  though,  in  conflarring  kindneaa,  a  truly  gen- 
erous man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks 
to  the  qualities  of  the  person  obliged.      Gbovb. 

BENEVOLENCE;  BBNIONITT,  HUHAK- 
ITY;  KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

BENEVOLENCE,  «.B0fMvo2efu«.  BE- 
NI6NITY,  in  Latin  beniffniUa,  from  bene 
and  ffiffno,  signifies  the  quality  or  disposi- 
tion for  producing  good.  HUMANITT, 
in  Frendi  kumanitS,  Latin  hunanitaa, 
from  humanus  and  homo^  signifies  the 
quality  of  belonging  to  a  man,  or  having 
what  is  common  to  man.  KINDNESS, 
from  kind  (v.  Affectionate),  TENDEIU 
NESS,  from  tender^  is  in  Latin  tener,  Greek 

TifUfV. 

Benevolence  lies  in  the  will,  beniffnity  ia 
the  disposition  or  frame  of  miud;  Aw- 
maniiy  lies  in  the  heart;  kindness  and 
tenderness  in  the  affections:  benevelenm 
indicates  a  general  good-will  to  all  man* 
kind;  benigniiy  particular  goodness  or 
kindness  of  disposition ;  htmaniiy  is  a 
general  tone  of  feeling;  kistdness  and 
tenderness  are  particular  modes  of  feel- 
ing. Benevolence  oonsists  in  the  wish  or 
intention  to  do  good ;  it  is  confined  to  no 
station  or  object :  the  benevoleni  man  may 
be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence  wiU 
be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  domg  good ;  benignify  is  mostly 
associated  with  the  power  of  doing  good, 
and  is  actually  exerted  or  displayed  in 
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the  adioDfl  or  looks.  Bmeoolenee  in  its 
fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  comprehends  every  other  vir- 
tae ;  when  taken  in  this  acceptation,  60- 
foffniiifj  hMmanUjfy  kindneny  and  tender- 
no*  are  bnt  modes  of  betunoUnoe,  Be- 
neooUmce  and  benignity  tend  to  the  00m- 
monicating  of  happiness;  kummdty  ia 
ooncemed  in.  the  remoyal  of  evil.  Be- 
naolokm  is  common  to  the  Creator  and 
his  cieatnres ;  it  differs  only  in  degree ; 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power 
as  well  as  the  will  to  do  good ;  man  often 
has  the  will  to  do  good,  without  having 
the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect  Benig- 
nity is  ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven, 
or  to  princes ;  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good  fort- 
one  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars 
rather  than  to  the  gracious  dispensations 
of  Providence.  Humanily  belongs  to  man 
only ;  it  is  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and 
ou^t  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast ;  when 
he  throws  off  this  his  distinguishing 
badge,  he  loses  everything  valuable  in 
him ;  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  indispensable 
in  his  present  suffering  condition:  Au- 
ntanUg  is  as  universal  in  its  application 
as  benevolence;  wherever  there  is  distress, 
htmumUy  flies  to  its  relief.  IRndnen  and 
Undemen  are  partial  modes  of  affection, 
confined  to  those  who  know  or  are  related 
to  each  other:  we  are  kind  to  friends 
and  acquaintances,  iender  toward  those 
who  are  near  and  dear:  kindness  is  a 
mode  of  affection  most  fitted  for  social 
beings ;  it  is  what  every  one  can  show, 
and  every  one  is  pleased  to  receive :  ten- 
denun  is  a  state  of  feeling  that  is  occa- 
sionally acceptable:  the  young  and  the 
weak  demand  tenderness  from  those  who 
stand  in  the  closest  connection  with  them, 
but  this  feeling  may  bo  carried  to  an  ex- 
cess, so  as  to  injure  the  object  on  which 
it  is  fixed. 

I  lisre  beard  ny,  tbat  Pope  Ckment  XI.  nev- 
er paaaei  tbroogh  the  people,  who  alirayfl  knocl 
la  crowds  and  ask  his  benGdiction,  bnt  the  tears 
•re  seea  to  flow  Arom  his  eyes.  This  most  pro- 
ceed fhnn  an  Imagination  that  he  is  the  father  of 
an  these  people,  and  that  he  is  touched  with  so 
extensive  a  beneeoleneet  that  it  breaks  oat  into 
a  pasHion  of  tears.  Tatlsb. 

A  eonstaat  heni^Uy  In  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  ought  to  mn  through 
an  a  man*s  aetfons,  has  effects  more  useful  to 
those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is  less  ostentatious 
in  yonnelf.  Tatlxb. 


The  greatest  wits  \  have  conversed  with  avt 
men  eminent  ftur  their  JtvmofU^        Addisoit. 

Benejteence^  woald  the  Mlowers  of  Epieorus 
sajr,  is  aU  founded  on  weakness ;  and  whatever 
be  pretended,  the  kindness  tliat  passeth  between 
men  and  men  is  by  every  man  directed  to  him- 
selC  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  hopeAil  philoeopby  which,  having 
patched  man  up  out  of  the  ibur  elements,  at- 
tributes his  being  to  dianoe.  Gnovi. 

Dependence  is  a  perpetual  caU  upon  hue  luinity, 
and  a  greater  incitement  to  tenderness  and  pi^ 
than  any  other  motive  whatsoever.       Adouom. 

BENT,  COBVED,  CROOKED,  AWRT. 

BENT,  from  bend^  in  Saxon  bendan^  is 
a  variation  of  wind,  in  the  sea  phraseol- 
ogy wend,  in  German  winden^  etc.,  from 
the  Hebrew  anad,  to  wind  or  turn. 
CURVED  is  in  Latm  eurvits,  in  Greek 
iroproc,  .^lic^  Kvproc.  CROOKED,  v. 
Awkward.  AWRY  is  a  variation  of 
writhed :  v.  To  turn. 

Bent  is  here  the  generic  term,  all  the 
rest  are  but  modes  of  the  beni:  what 
is  bent  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
straight;  things  may  therefore  be  bent 
to  any  degree,  but  when  curved  they  are 
bent  only  to  a  small  degree ;  when  crook- 
ed they  are  bent  to  a  great  degree:  a 
stick  is  bent  any  way ;  it  is  curved  by  be- 
ing bent  one  specific  way;  it  is  crooked 
by  being  bent  different  ways.  Things 
may  be  oetU  by  accident  or  design ;  they 
are  curved  by  design,  or  according  to 
some  rule ;  they  are  crooked  by  accident 
or  in  violation  of  some  rule:  a  stick  is 
bent  by  the  force  of  the  hand;  a  line  is 
curved  BO  as  to  make  a  mathematical  fig- 
ure ;  it  is  crooked  so  as  to  lose  all  figure : 
<twry  marks  a  species  of  crookedness^  but 
crooked  is  applied  as  an  epithet,  and 
caory  is  employed  to  characterize  the  ac- 
tion ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  crooked  thing, 
and  of  sitting  or  standing  awry. 

And  when,  too  closely  press'd,  she  quits  the 

ground. 
From  her  beni  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 

DKTDKir. 

Another  thing  observable  in.  and  from  the 
spots  is,  that  they  describe  various  paths  or  lines 
over  the  sun,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes 
curved  toward  one  pole  of  the  sun.       DsanAiL 

It  is  the  ennobling  oflBce  of  the  understanding 
to  correct  the  fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  or 
the  senses,  and  to  assure  us  that  the  staff  In  the 
water  is  straight,  though  our  eye  would  tell  us  it 
is  crooked.  South. 

Preventing  (kto  directs  the  lance  aicry, 
Whidi,  glancing,  only  mark'd  Achates'  thigh. 

Drtdsk 
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BENT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PREPOS- 
SESSION. 

BENT,  V.  Bend,  bent,  BIAS,  in  French 
hiais,  signifies  a  weight  fixed  on  one  side 
of  a  bowl  in  order  to  turn  its  course  that 
waj  toward  which  the  biae  leans,  from 
the  Greek  ^  force.  INCLINATION, 
In  French  mdhuUion^  Latin  mdmaiio^ 
from  tneUno,  Greek  kXivm,  signifies  a 
leaning  toward.  PREPOSSESSION,  com. 
ponnded  of  pre  and  /wMeanon,  signifies 
the  taking  pottession  of  the  mind  previ- 
ously, or  beforehand. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  prcpondera- 
iing  influence  on  the  mind.  Bent  is  ap- 
plied to  the  will,  affection,  and  power  in 
general ;  bioB  solely  to  the  judgment ;  in- 
dinaiian  and  prejponemon  to  the  state  of 
the  feelings.  The  head  includes  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  on 
which  it  fixes  a  regard :  Inm^  the  partic- 
ular influential  power  which  sways  the 
judging  faculty:  the  one  is  absolutely 
considered  with  n^rd  to  itself ;  the  oth- 
er relatively  to  its  results  and  the  object 
it  acts  upon.  Beni  is  sometimes  with 
regard  to  huUy  as  cause  is  to  effect;  we 
may  frequently  trace  in  the  particular 
held  of  a  person^s  likes  and  dislikes  the 
principal  hiu  which  determines  his  opin- 
ions. Inclination  is  a  faint  kind  of  bent  ; 
prepotaesaion  is  a  weak  species  of  bias: 
an  i$idinaiion  is  a  state  of  something, 
namely,  a  state  of  the  feelings :  prmonea^ 
tion  is  an  actual  something,  namely,  the 
tiling  ih&t  prep088e98eH, 

We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a  person's 
mind  in  his  gay  or  serious  moments;  in 
his  occupations,  and  in  his  pleasures ;  in 
some  persons  it  is  so  strong,  that  scarce- 
ly an  action  passes  which  is  not  more  or 
less  influenced  by  it,  and  even  the  exte- 
rior of  a  man  will  be  under  its  control: 
in  all  disputed  matters  the  support  of  a 
party  will  operate  more  or  less  to  bias 
the  minds  of  men  for  or  against  particu- 
lar men,  or  particular  measures :  when  we 
are  attached  to  the  party  that  espouses 
the  cause  of  religion  and  good  order,  this 
bias  is  in  some  measure  commendable 
and  salutary :  a  mind  without  indination 
would  be  a  blank,  and  where  inclination 
is,  there  is  the  groundwork  for  prepos- 
session. Strong  minds  will  be  strongly 
bent,  and  labor  under  a  strong  bias;  but 


there  is  no  mind  so  weak  and  powerless 
as  not  to  have  its  indinatioins,  and  none 
so  perfect  as  to  be  without  its  preptmes- 
sitms  :  the  mind  that  has  virtuous  uulina- 
iums  will  Yieprtponessed  in  favor  of  every, 
thing  that  leans  to  virtue's  side :  it  were 
well  for  mankind  were  this  the  onlyprv- 
possetnon;  but  in  the  present  miztare 
of  truth  and  error,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  prepomeuMms  as  dangerous 
anticipations  of  the  judgment:  if  their 
object  be  not  perfectly  pure,  or  their 
force  be  not  qualified  by  the  restrictive 
powers  of  the  judgment,  much  evil 
springs  from  their  abuse. 

Servile  iwMnaiiionSy  and  gross  lore. 
The  guilty  hemt  of  Tidons  appetite.  Ratabbl 
The  choice  of  man's  will  is  indeed  uncertain, 
becanse  In  many  things  free ;  hot  yet  there  are 
certain  habits  and  principles  In  the  soul  that  hare 
some  kind  of  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  it  more 
one  way  tlian  another.  Soom. 

TIs  not  indulging  priyate  inoUnaUcn^ 
The  selfish  passions,  that  sustains  the  worM, 
And  lends  its  ruler  grace.  Thomboii. 

I  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  In  marriage  the  chtef 
business  is  to  acquire  a  jwigwssewton  in  fsvor 
of  each  other.  Siulb. 

TO  BEREAVE,  DEPEIVE,  STRIP. 

BEREAVE,  in  Saxon  bertafian^  Ger- 
man  beroMhen^  etc.,  is  compounded  of  he 
and  recme  or  ro6,  Saxon  reo/Sdji,  German 
nxuheuy  low  Grerman  roofen^  etc.,  Latin 
rcoMUi  and  rapio,  to  catch  or  seize,  sig- 
nifying to  take  away  oontrarv  to  one^s 
wishes.  DEPRIVE,  compounded  of  de 
and  priw^  French  priver^  Latin  privo^ 
from  privuSy  private,  signifies  to  cause 
a  thing  to  be  no  longer  a  man^s  own. 
STRIP  is  in  German  strei/en,  low  Ger- 
man streipen,  stroepen^  Swedish  ntrofva, 
probably  connected  with  the  Latin  <t«r- 
ripio. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive^ 
but  less  than  strip^  which  denotes  a  total 
and  violent  bereavement:  one  is  bereaved 
of  children,  deprived  of  pleasures,  and 
stripped  of  property :  we  are  bereaved  of 
that  on  which  we  set  most  value;  the 
act  of  bereaving  does  violence  to  our  in- 
clination :  we  are  deprived  of  the  ordina- 
ry comforts  and  conveniences  of  life; 
they  cease  to  be  ours:  we  are  stripped 
of  the  things  which  we  most  want;  ws 
are  thereby  rendered,  as  it  were,  naked. 
Deprivations  are  preparatory  to  bereave 
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menis:  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one  patient- 
ly,  we  may  expect  to  aink  under  the  oth- 
er: common  prudence  should  teach  U8 
to  look  with  unconcern  on  our  depriva- 
ikm»:  Christian  faith  shoald  enable  us 
to  consider  every  bereaoemeni  as  a  step 
to  perfection ;  that  when  stripped  of  all 
worldly  goods,  we  may  be  invested  with 
those  more  exalted  and  lasting  honors 
whidi  await  the  faithful  disciple  of 
Christ 

O  Jlnt-erMted  Being,  and  thoa  gTMt  Word, 
I^et  there  be  Ught,  and  l^t  wms  over  all ! 
Why  am  I  tlnu  bm^Mv^dVbj  prime  decree  ? 

MlLTOM. 

Too  daring  tnrd !  whose  unsaocessftd  pride 
Th*  immortal  Huset  in  tbeir  art  defied ; 
Th'  aveniisfaig  Xnaes  of  the  light  of  day 
D^priv'd  his  eyes,  and  snatch'd  his  voice  away. 

Fort. 

After  the  pobllcation  of  her  sentence,  she 

(4)aeen  Mary)  was  ttripped  of  erery  rematning 

*c  of  royalty. 


Bereave  and  deprvoe  arc  applied  only 
to  persons,  strip  may  be  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  things. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  lifis,  moralists  have 
endeavored  to  sink  the  estimation  of  its  pleasores, 
and  if  theyooQldnot  afrtpthe  sednctions  of  vice 
of  their  present  enjoyment,  at  least  to  load  them 
with  the  fear  of  their  end.  MAOUtiinx. 


BESIDES;  MOBEOVSB. 

BESIDES,  that  is,  by  the  n&,  next  to, 
marks  simply  the  connection  which  sub- 
sists between  what  goes  before  and  what 
folk>w8.  MOREOVER,  that  is,  more 
than  all  dse,  marks  the  addition  of  some- 
thing particular  to  what  has  already  been 
said.  Thus,  in  enumerating  the  good 
qualities  of  an  individual,  we  may  say 
**  he  is  betiiiea  of  a  peaceable  disposition." 
On  concluding  any  subject  of  question, 
we  may  introduce  a  farther  clause  by  a 
moreover.  '"''Moreover  we  must  not  for- 
get the  daims  of  those  who  will  suffer 
by  such  a  change." 

Kow,  the  best  way  in  the  world  fbr  a  man  to 
seem  to  be  anything,  is  really  to  be  what  he  would 
seem  to  be.  Besidee^  that  it  is  many  times  as 
troaUesoine  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good 
<|nality  as  to  have  it.  Tillotbok. 

It  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world, 
tt  will  follow  also  that  he  does  it  by  means  suit- 
able to  the  natures  of  the  things  tliat  he  governs ; 
and  moreover t  raexi  heing  by  nature  a  free,  moral 
^ent,  and  so  capable  of  deviating  from  his  duty, 
81  well  88  performing  it,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
flMMild  be  gorcmed  tiy  laws.  South. 


BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 

BESIDES  (v.  Moreover),  which  U  here 
taken  as  a  preposition,  expresses  the  idea 
of  addition.  EXCEPT  expresses  that  of 
exclusion.  There  were  many  there  beddes 
ourselves ;  no  one  except  ourselves  will  be 
admitted. 

Betidee  impiety,  diaeontant  carries  along  with 
it,  u  iU  inseparable  ooncomitants,  several  other 
sinfhl  passions.  Blaik. 


Neither  Jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  the 
Supreme  Behig.  He  is  a  rival  to  none,  he  is  an 
enemy  to  none,  eoDoept  to  such  as,  1^  rabelllon 
agaiBst  his  laws,  seek  enmity  with  him.    Blau. 

TO  BEWAIL^  BEMOAK,  LAMENT. 

BEWAIL  is  compounded  of  he  and 
wail^  which  is  probably  connected  with 
the  word  tooe,  signifying  to  express  sor- 
row. BEMOAN,  compounded  of  be  and 
moon,  signifies  to  indicate  grief  with 
mocms,  LAMENT,  in  French  lamenier, 
Latin  lamentor  or  lamenttmiy  probably 
from  the  Greek  cXav/ui  and  gKana,  to  crv 
out  with  grief. 

All  these  terms  mark  an  expression  of 
pain  by  some  external  sign.  Bewail  is 
not  so  strong  as  bemoan^  but  stronger 
than  lament;  bewail  and  bemoan  are  ex- 
pressions of  unrestrained  grief  or  an- 
guish: a  wretched  mother  bewaUe  the 
loss  of  her  child ;  a  person  in  deep  dis- 
tress bemoans  his  hard  fate  :  lamentation 
may  arise  from  simple  sorrow  or  even 
imaginary  grievances;  a  sensualist  la- 
ment* the  disappointment  of  some  ex- 
pected gratification.  Bewail  and  bemoan 
arc  always  indecorous  if  not  sinful  ex- 
pressions of  grief,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  of  a  Christian ;  they 
are  common  among  the  uncultivated,  who 
have  not  a  proper  principle  to  restrain 
the  intemperance  of  their  feelings.  TTicre 
is  nothing  temporal  which  is  so  dear  to 
any  one  that  he  ought  to  bewail  its  loss ; 
nor  any  condition  of  things  so  distressing 
or  desperate  as  to  make  a  man  banoan 
his  lot.  Txtmeniaiione  are  sometimes  al- 
lowable; the  miseries  of  others,  or  our 
own  infirmities  and  sins,  may  justly  be 
lamented, 

Canaoe  in  Ovid  hewaUe  her  misfortune  because 
she  was  debarred  from  performing  this  (fhneral) 
ceremony  to  her  beloved  Macarcus.        Potter. 
First  I  bemoaned  a  noble  husband's  death. 
Yet  liv'd  with  looking  on  his  images ; 
But  now  my  last  support  is  gone.    Shakspsab& 
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When  men  describe  in  what  manner  thev  are 
affected  by  pain  and  danger,  they  do  not  dwell 
on  the  pleasure  of  health  and  the  comfort  of  m- 
curlty,  and  then  lament  the  loaa  of  these  satis- 
tections;  the  whole  turns  upon  the  actual  pains 
which  they  endure.  Burks. 

BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PBBJUDICK. 

BIAS,  V.  Bent,  Wa».  PREPOSSES- 
SION, V,  Bent,  bias,  PREJUDICE,  in 
French  prSjtuUce,  Latin  prc^ttdieitim, 
compounded  of  prce,  before,  and  JikU- 
cium,  judgment,  signifies  a  judgment  be- 
forehand, that  is,  before  examination. 

Ma8  marks  the  state  of  the  ipind,  as 
leaning  to  this  or  that  side,  so  as  to  de- 
termine one^s  feelings  or  opinions  gener- 
ally; prepossetaUm  denotes  the  previous 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  some  partic- 
ular idea  or  feeling,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
admission  of  any  other;  prejudice  is  a 
prejudging  or  predetermining  a  matter 
without  Imowing  its  merits.  We  may 
be  biassed  for  or  against :  we  are  always 
prepossessed  in  favor  and  mostly  pr^tt- 
diced  against;  the  feelings  have  mostly 
to  do  with  the  bias  and  prepossession,  and 
the  understanding  or  judgment  with  the 
prejitdice.  Bias  and  prqxmcssion  sup- 
pose a  something  real,  whether  good  or 
otherwise,  which  determines  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  mind,  but  prejudice  supposes 
a  something  unreal  or  false,  which  mis- 
leads the  judgment :  bias  and  prtposses- 
sion  may  therefore  bo  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent, if  not  a  good  sense ;  prejudice  al- 
ways in  a  bad  sense :  interest  or  personal 
affection  may  bias,  but  not  so  as  to  per- 
vert either  the  integrity  or  judgment; 
prepossessions  may  be  formed  of  persons 
at  first  sight,  but  they  may  be  htu^ess, 
even  although  they  may  not  be  perfectly 
correct ;  prejudices  prevent  the  right  ex- 
ercise of  the  understanding,  and  conse- 
quently favor  the  cause  of  falsehood,  as 
when  a  person  has  a  prejttdiee  against 
another,  which  leads  him  to  misinterpret 
his  actions. 

It  should  be  the  principal  labor  of  moral  writ- 
ers to  remove  the  bias  which  inclines  the  mind 
rather  to  prefer  natural  than  moral  endowments. 
Hawkbswobth. 

A  man  in  power,  who  can,  without  the  ordinary 
preposaessUms  which  stop  the  yfKj  to  the  tme 
knowledge  and  senrioe  of  mankind,  overlook  the 
little  distinctions  of  fortune,  raise  obscure  merit, 
and  discountenance  successfhl  indesert,  has,  in 
the  minds  of  knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel 
rather  than  a  man.  Srblb. 


It  ii  the  work  of  a  philoeopher  to  be  every  d» 

subduing  his  passions,  and  laying  aside  his  pr^ 

udicsB.     I  endeavor  at  least  to  look  upon  men 

and  their  actions  only  as  an  impartial  spectator. 

Spbctat(». 

TO  BIND,  TIE. 

BIND,  in  Saxon,  etc.,  binden,  is  con- 
nected with  the  word  vfutd,  to  denote  the 
manner  of  fastening,  namely,  by  winding 
round.  TIE,  in  Saxon  Hon,  low  German 
iehen,  to  draw,  denotes  a  mode  of  fasten- 
ing by  drawing  or  pulling. 

The  spedea  of  fastening  denoted  by 
tliese  two  words  differ  both  in  manner 
and  degree.  BtmUng  is  performed  by 
circumvolution  round  a  body;  tifinff,  by 
involution  within  itself.  Scone  bodies 
are  bound  without  being  tied;  others  are 
tied  without  being  bound:  a  wounded  leg 
is  bound,  but  not  tied;  a  string  is  tied, 
but  not  bound;  a  ribbon  may  sometimes 
be  bound  round  the  head,  and  tied  under 
the  chin.  Bhtdinff,  therefore,  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compact  form 
together ;  tying  may  serve  to  prevent  one 
single  body  separating  from  another:  a 
criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot;  he  is 
tied  to  a  stake.  Binding  and  iyinff  like- 
wise differ  in  degree;  binding  serves  to 
produce  adhesion  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
body ;  hfing  only  to  produce  contact  in  a 
single  part:  thus,  when  the  hair  is  bound, 
it  is  almost  enclosed  in  an  enTelope: 
when  it  is  tied  with  a  string,  the  ends  are 
left  to  hang  loose. 

Now  are  our  brows  hound   with  victorkras 

wreaths, 
Our  stem  alarms  are  chang'd  to  merry  meetings. 

SaAKBPKAmZ. 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  He, 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

DBTDBir. 

A  similar  distinction  is  preserved  in 
the  figurative  use  of  the  terms.  A  bond 
of  union  is  applicable  to  a  large  body 
with  many  component  parts ;  t^tie  oi  af- 
fection marks  an  adhesion  between  indi- 
vidual minds. 

As  nature's  ties  decay  • 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fUl  to  sway: 
Fictitious  bonds^  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  strength,  and  fbrco  unwilling  awe. 
GouMaam. 

TO  BINDy  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE. 

BIND,  V.  To  bind,  tie,  OBLIGE,  in 
French  obliger,  Latin  06/^,  oomponnded 
of  4>b  and  ligo,  signifies  to  tie  np.    EN- 
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GAGE,  in  French  enffoger^  compounded 
of  en  or  tn^  and  ffoffe^  a  pledge,  siguifies  to 
bind  by  means  of  a  pleidge. 

Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than 
oblige  ;  oUipe  than  etiffoge.  We  are  bound 
by  an  oath,  obliged  by  circumstances,  and 
engaged  by  promises. 

Conscience  6tfidSi,  prudence  or  necessity 
obligetj  honor  and  principle  engage.  A 
parent  is  bound  no  less  by  the  law  of  his 
conscience,  than  by  those  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs^  to  provide  for 
his  helpless  offspring.  Politeness  obligee 
men  of  the  world  to  preserve  a  friendly 
exterior  toward  those  for  whom  they  have 
no  regard.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  oar  king  and  country,  we  can- 
not shrink  from  our  duty  without  expos- 
ing ooiselves  to  the  infamy  of  all  the 
world.  We  bind  a  man  by  a  fear  of 
what  may  befall  him ;  we  oblige  him  by 
some  immediate  urgent  motive;  we  en- 
gage him  by  alluring  offers  and  the  pros- 
pect of  gain.  A  debtor  is  bound  to  pay 
by  virtue  of  a  written  instrument  in  law ; 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the 
importunate  demands  of  the  creditor ;  he 
is  engaged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  a 
proraiae  given.  A  bond  is  the  strictest 
deed  in  law;  an  obligation  binds  under 
pain  of  a  pecuniary  loss ;  an  cngagemeni 
18  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  entirely  on  the 
rectitude  of  the  parties. 

"Who  cm  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
TodoanmrdYoiudeed?  SHAXfrSAXX. 

No  man  ta  eomiDanded  or  obUged  to  obey  be- 
yond his  power.  Soora. 

While  the  IsnelUes  were  appetring  in  Ciod's 
house,  God  himself  engagee  to  keep  and  defend 
thein.  SovxiL 

BISHOPRIC,  BI0CK8E. 

BISHOPRIC,  compounded  of  bithop 
and  rick  or  mcA,  empire,  signifies  the 
empire  or  government  of  a  bishop.  DI- 
OCXSE,  in  Greek  ^locifinc,  compounded 
of  ita  and  ouuvy  to  adnunister  through- 
out, signifies  the  (^strict  within  which  a 
government  is  administered. 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of 
an  epifloopal  jurisdiction ;  the  first  with 
relation  to  the  person  who  oiBciates,  the 
second  with  rebition  to  the  charge.  There 
nay,  therefore,  be  a  bithcpric  cither  where 
tbm  are  many  dioeeea  or  no  dioeete  ;  but 
acoordiog  to  the  import  of  the  term,' there 
18  properly  no  eUoeme  where  there  is  no 


biehoprie.  When  the  jurisdiction  is  mere- 
ly titular,  as  in  countries  where  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  not  recognized,  it  is  a 
biakopricj  but  not  a  dioeete.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  biahoprie  of  Rome,  or  that  of 
an  archbishop,  comprehends  all  the  dio- 
eeaee  of  the  subordinate  bishops.  Honco 
it  arises  that  when  we  speak  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical distribution  of  a  country,  wc 
term  the  divisions  biehoprice ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  the  actual  office,  wo  term  it 
a  diocese,  England  is  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  biMhoprice^  not  cKoeesei. 
Every  bishop  visits  his  dioeeae^  not  his 
bith<ifriey  at  stated  intervals. 

TO  BLAME,  CENSURB,  CONDEMN,  RE- 
PROVE, REPROACH,  UPBRAID. 

BLAME,  in  French  bldmer^  is  ccmnect- 
ed  with  blemir^  to  blemish,  signifymg  to 
find  a  fault  or  blemish.  CENSURE  (v. 
To  aeeute,  eeneure).  CONDEMN,  in  Lat- 
in  eondemnOy  from  con  and  damnum^  loss 
or  damage,  signifies  literally  to  inflict  a 
penalty  or  to  punish  by  a  sentence.  RE- 
PROVE, from  the  Latin  reprobo,  signifies 
the  contrary  of  probo,  to  approve.  RE- 
PRO  ACU,  from  re  and  procHe^  near,  sig- 
nifies to  cast  back  upon  or  against  anoth- 
er; and  UPBRAID,  from  up  and  braid 
or  breedf  to  breed  or  hatch  agunst  one. 

The  expression  of  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  a  person  or  thing  is  the  com- 
mon idea  in  the  signification  of  these 
terms.  To  Name  is  simply  to  ascribe  a 
fault  to ;  to  cenmire  is  to  express  disap- 
probation: the  former  is  less  personal 
than  the  latter.  The  thing  more  than 
the  person  is  blamed;  the  person  more 
than  the  thing  is  eerutured.  The  action 
or  conduct  of  a  person  in  any  particular 
may  be  blamed,  without  reflecting  on  the 
individual;  but  the  person  is  directly 
censured  for  that  which  is  faulty  in  him- 
self. 

Blame  not  thy  dime,  nor  chide  the  distsnt  son ; 

The  ion  ifl  innocent,  thy  dime  abeolved.  Touno. 

He  hopes  he  shall  not  be  censured  for  omieces- 

swy  warmth  upon  such  a  sul^eet.         Cowrsa. 

Venial  or  unquestionable  faults,  or 
even  things  that  are  in  themselves  amia- 
ble, may  be  the  subject  of  blame,  but  pos- 
itive faults  are  the  subject  of  censure.  A 
person  may  be  blamed  for  his  good  nat- 
ure, and  censured  for  his  negligence. 
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But  I*m  mudi  to  blame  : 
I  humbly  do  besoech  yoa  of  yonr  pardon 
For  too  much  loving  yoa.  SoAXBrBAftB. 

Ho  would  be  sorry  to  ntftnd  suspected  of  bar- 
ing aimed  his  cenavrea  at  any  pai^cnlar  school. 
His  ob!)ectlons  aro  >ach  as  naturally  ^>p)y  tb«m- 
■elYca  to  schools  in  geueraL  Cowpbe. 

Persons  are  bUaned  in  general  or  qual- 
ified terms,  but  are  censured  in  terms 
more  or  less  harsh. 

Kow  blamt  we  most  the  nurselings  or  flie  norae  ? 
The  children  crooked,  twisted  and  deformed. 
Through  want  of  care,  or  her  whose  winking  eye 
And  sinmberlng  oscitancy  mar  the  brood. 

COWPBB. 

Though  ten  times  worse  themselTos,  yoa'll  ft«- 

qnent  view 
Those  who  with  keenest  rsge  will  o^nture  ^n. 

Condemn,  like  Mome,  though  said  of 
personal  matters,  has  more  reference  to 
the  thing  than  the  person;  but  that 
which  is  condemned  is  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  and  produces  a  stronger  and 
more  unfavorable  expression  of  displeas- 
ure or  disapprobation,  than  that  which 
\a  blamed, 

Olm.  And  with 

A  risen  sigh  he  wisheth  you  in  heav'n. 

Not.  And  yon  in  hell,  ss  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoken  oC 

Olen.  I  blame  him  not ;  at  my  nativity 
The  flront  of  heav'n  was  fall  of  fiery  shapes. 

Sqaxspbarb. 
For  her  the  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife, 
Cond^mnSy  approves,  and,  with  a  fkithfal  voice, 
Guides  the  decision  of  a  doubtfol  choice. 

GOWPBB. 

^ame  and  condemn  do  not  necessarily 
require  to  be  expressed  in  words,  but 
censure  must  always  be  oonTcyed  in  di- 
rect terms. 

He  bkuned  and  protested,  bat  Joined  in  the  plan ; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 

COWFBK. 

Would  yon  have  me  applaud  to  the  world  what 
my  heart  must  internally  condemn  t 

GOLDSXITB. 

Twere  pity  to  offend 
By  useless  censure  whom  we  cannot  mend. 

GOWFBB. 

Beprme  is  even  more  personal  than 
cenxtire,  A  reproof  passes  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another,  or  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  individuals ;  censure  may  be  pub- 
lic or  general. 

I  again  find,  sir,  proceeded  he,  that  yon  are 
guilty  of  the  same  offence  for  which  you  once 
had  my  reproof.  Gou>sicith. 


Cenentre  is  the  tax  which  a  man  pays  to  tbe 
public  for  being  eminent  Adduov. 

Censure  is  frequently  provoked  by  ill- 
nature  or  some  worse  feeling,  or  dictated 
by  ignorance,  as  the  censures  of  the  vul- 
gar. 

And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies ; 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
AUur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

GOLMKmL 

A  man  thus  armed  (with  assurance),  if  his 
words  or  actions  are  at  any  time  misinterpreted, 
retires  within  himself,  and  lh>m  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  integrity,  assumes  force  enough  to  de> 
spise  the  little  censures  of  ignoranoe  or  malice. 

SrBCTATOB. 

Eeproaehinff  and  upbrauUng  are  as 
much  the  acts  of  individuals  as  reprov- 
ing,  but  the  former  denote  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  feelings,  and  may  be  just 
or  unjust ;  the  latter  is  presumed  to  be 
divested  of  all  personal  feelings. 


In  all  terms  of  reproofs  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  personal  tiatred  or  passion, 
it  is  not  then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a 
misunderstanding  between  two  persons.  Stbklb. 
The  prince  replies :  *'  Ah  t  oease,  divinely  Ihir, 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear.** 

Pops. 
Xlave  we  not  known  thee  slave  I  Of  all  the  host. 
The  man  who  acts  the  least  upt^raids  the  mosL 

Pors. 

Eeproaches  are  frequently  dictated  by 
resentment  or  self-interest,  vj^&raKJti^ 
by  contempt  or  wounded  feelings. 

I  soon  perceived,  by  the  loudness  of  her  vofee 
and  the  bitterness  of  her  reproaches^  that  no 
money  was  to  be  had  from  her  lodger. 

GOLDSKRIL 

He  came  with  less  attendance  and  show  than 
if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  messenger  from  a 
governor  of  a  province ;  hence  it  is  that  we  so 
often  find  Him  upbraided  with  the  meanness 
of  his  origin.  Sherxx>ck^ 

MamSy  condemn,  rqjroach^  and  upbraid 
are  applied  to  ourselves  with  the  same 
distinction. 

I  never  receive  a  letter  from  yon  without  great 
pleasure  and  a  very  strong  sense  of  your  gener- 
osity and  friendship,  which  I  heartily  blame  my- 
self for  not  cultivating  with  more  care.  Jobrsom. 

Thus  they  in  mutual  aoensatlon  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  weM-oondwM^ing. 

Hilton. 

The  very  regret  of  being  surpassed  in  any  val- 
usble  quality  by  a  person  witli  the  same  abilities 
as  ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own  lasiness, 
and  even  sliame  us  into  imiUtion.  Boobbs. 
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I  was  begtaminiirtofnrow  tonder  uid  to«p5rtti(l 
myself;  espedaUj  after  haTlng  dreamed  two 
nights  ago  that  I  waa  vith  yoo.  Boswbll. 

Reproof  9iSid  centurt  are  most  properly 
addressed  to  others :  in  the  following  ex- 
ample,  eenfut^  as  applied  to  one's  sell, 
is  not  so  suitable  as  Uame  or  condemn. 

If  I  waa  pnt  to  define  modesty,  I  should  call  it 
the  refleetkm  of  an  taHpennoos  mind  either  when 
it  has  committed  an  action  for  which  he  centurea 
(blames  or  condemns)  himself,  or  £uicies  he  is  ex- 
posed to  the  esnstirs  of  others.         SncTATon. 

BUkXELBSSy     UtBEPROACHABUSy     UN- 
BLEMISEOSD,  UNSPOTTED,  OR   SPOT- 

BLAMELESS  signifies  literally  void  of 
hlame  (v.  To  blame).  IRREPROACHA- 
BLE, that  is,  not  able  to  be  reproached 
{v.  To  blame).  UNBLEMISHED,  that  is, 
without  blendeh  (v.  Blemieh).  UNSPOT- 
TED, that  is,  without  apoi  {v.  EUmiUh). 

Blamden  is  less  than  irreproachable; 
what  is  hlamdeee  is  simply  free  from 
bUune^  but  that  which  is  irreproachable 
cannot  be  blamed^  or  have  any  reproach 
attached  to  iL  It  is  good  to  say  of  a 
roan  that  he  leads  a  blamelese  life,  but  it 
is  a  high  encomium  to  say  that  ho  leads 
an  irreproachable  life :  the  former  is  but 
the  negative  praise  of  one  who  is  known 
only  for  his  hannlessncss ;  the  latter  is 
the  positive  commendation  of  a  man  who 
is  well  known  for  his  integrity  in  the  dif- 
ferent rekitions  of  society. 

The  sirs  of  gods,  and  aU  th'  ethereal  trahi. 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  furthest  nuun« 
Kow  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  JEChiopia's  blamalem  raee.     Pops. 
Take  particnhtr  care  that  your  amusements  he 
ti  an  irreproadkable  Idnd.  Blaib. 

UMemiehed  and  unepoUed  arc  applica- 
ble to  many  objects  besides  that  of  per- 
sonal conduct ;  and  when  applied  to  this, 
thdr  original  meaning  sufficiently  points 
out  their  use  in  distinction  from  the  two 
former.  We  may  say  of  a  man  that  he 
has  an  improaJuible  or  an  unblemished 
reputation,  and  unxpoUed  or  tpoUese  puri- 
ty of  life. 

But  DOW  tiioae  white  Hnbleimieh*d  nuumers, 

whence 
The  &bllng  poets  took  their  golden  age, 
Are  Ibond  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 


But  the  good  man,  whose  sonl  Is  pore, 
UnapcOedn  regqlar.  and  ik«e 


From  all  the  o^Iy  stains  of  Inst  and  TiOany, 
Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  sure, 
Looks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night, 
And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorioos  day. 

Poxrarr. 
Hail,rsT'rendprieetl    To  Phohos' awftal  dome 
A  soppUant  I  from  great  Atrides  come. 
Umvnaom'd  here,  receive  the  epoUeea  thlr. 
Accept  the  heeatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.  Pops. 

BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

BLEMISH  is  connected  with  the 
French  blhnir,  to  grow  pale.  STAIN,  in 
French  teindre,  old  French  dedeindrey  Lat- 
in tingo^  to  dye.  SPOT,  not  improbably 
connected  with  the  word  «pt/,  Latin  ^pu- 
fum,  and  the  Hebrew  spod,  to  adhere  as 
something  extraneous.  SPECK,  in  Saxon 
tpeoce^  Hebrew  eapaeh^  to  unite,  or  to  ad- 
here as  a  tetter  on  the  skin.  FLA.W,  in 
Saxon  Jlohf  fiiece^  German  flcck^  low  Ger- 
man flak  or  pUdckey  a  spot  or  a  fragment, 
a  piece,  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin 
/>2ak/a,  Greek  wXi|yf|,  a  strip  of  knd,  or  a 
stripe,  a  wound  in  the  body. 

In  the  proper  sense  bUmiaJi  is  the  ge- 
neric, the  rest  specific :  a  tiain^  a  spot, 
tpeclc^  and  flaw^  are  blenmhe$y  but  there 
are  likewise  many  blenUahet  which  are 
neither  etainSy  spota^  epecke,  nor  Jlaice, 
Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seenuiness 
of  appearance  is  a  blemish  In  works  of 
art  the  slightest  dimness  of  color,  or 
want  of  proportion,  is  a  blemish.  A  stain 
or  spot  sufficiently  characterizes  itself, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of 
its  place.  A  ^xck  is  a  small  tpot ;  and 
a  flaw^  which  is  confined  to  hard  sub- 
stances, mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  in- 
denture on  the  outer  surface.  A  blemis/i 
tarnishes ;  a  stain  spoils ;  a  spot^  tpeck,  or 
flaw  disfigures.  A  blemish  is  rectified,  a 
stain  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck  removed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  figura- 
tively. Even  an  imputation  of  what  is 
improper  in  our  moral  conduct  is  a  blem- 
ish in  our  reputation :  the  failings  of  a 
good  man  aro  so  many  spots  or  specks  in 
the  bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue :  there 
are  some  vices  which  affix  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  the 
individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them.  In 
proportion  to  the  excellence  or  purity  of 
a  thing,  so  is  any  flaw  the  more  easily 
to  be  discerned. 

It  is  Impossible  for  authors  to  discover  beauties 
in  one  another's  works :  they  have  eyes  only  for 
ttpota  and  blemishes.  Addison. 
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Bylen((thoftline 
The  flcarf  l8  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime ; 
No  gpedk  to  left  of  their  habitual  atains^ 
Bat  the  pure  ether  of  the  moI  remalni. 

DSTDEN. 

There  are  many  who  applaud  themselves  for 
the  Binffnlarity  of  their  Judgment,  wtUch  has 
searched  deeper  than  others,  and  found  a  Jiaw 
in  what  the  generality  of  mankind  tasTO  admired. 

AODDOM. 

BLEMISH,  DEFECT,  FAULT. 

BLEiilSE.v. Banish, Stain.  DEFECT, 
in  Latin  de/eettUy  participle  of  de/ldOj  to 
fall  short,  signifies  the  thing  falling  short. 
FAULT,  from  fail,  in  French  faute,  from 
faUlir,  in  German  gefehlt,  participle  of 
fehJeii,  Latin /a^,  to  deceive  or  be  want- 
mg,  and  Hebrew  repaid  to  fall  or  decay, 
signifies  what  is  wanting  to  truth  or  pro- 
priety. 

BUmith  respects  the  exterior  of  an  ob- 
ject :  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  some 
specific  propriety  in  an  objeqt ;  fmdt  con- 
veys the  idea  not  only  of  something  wrong, 
but  also  of  its  relation  to  the  author. 
There  is  a  blemish  in  fine  china ;  a  defect 
in  the  springs  of  a  clock ;  and  a  fanU  in 
the  contrivance.  An  accident  may  cause 
a  blemish  in  a  fine  painting ;  the  course 
of  nature  may  occasion  a  defect  in  a  per- 
son's speech ;  but  the  carelessness  of  the 
workman  is  evinced  by  the  faults  in  the 
workmanship.  A  blemish  may  be  easier 
remedied  than  a  defect  is  corrected,  or  a 
faidt  repaired. 

There  is  another  narticalar  which  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  btemUheSf  or  rather  the  iklse 
beauties,  of  our  English  tniigedy :  I  mean  those 
particular  speeches  which  are  oommonlv  known 
by  the  name  of  rants.  Ai>di80n. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  though  not  with- 
out wonder,  that  a  man  is  more  Jealous  of  his 
natural  than  of  his  moral  qualities;  perhaps  it 
will  no  longer  appear  strange  if  it  be  considered 
that  natural  defects  are  of  necessity,  and  moral 
of  choice.  Hawkbswobtb. 

The  resentment  which  the  discovery  tA%favU 
or  folly  produces  must  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  our  pride.  Johnson. 

TO  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,  RASE  OR 
ERASE,  EFFACE,  CANCEL,  OBLITER- 
ATE. 

BLOT  is  in  all  probability  a  variation 
of  spot^  signifying  to  cover  over  with  a 
blot.  EXPUNGE,  in  Latin  expunge,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  pyngo,  to  prick,  signi- 
fies to  put  out  by  pricking  with  any  sharp 


uutroment  ERASE,  in  Latin  erosHt,  par. 
ticiple  bf  erado,  that  is,  e  and  rado,  to 
scratch  out  EFFACE,  in  Fronch  effaeer, 
compounded  of  the  Latin  e  and  /octo,  to 
make,  signifies  literally  to  make  or  put 
out  CANCEL,  in  French  eanedler,  Lat- 
in eccnceUo,  from  eanceUi,  lattice- work,  sig- 
nifies to  strike  out  with  cross-lines.  OB- 
LITERATE, in  Latin  obliteraius,  partici- 
pie  of  oblitero,  compounded  of  06  and  U- 
tera,  signifies  to  cover  over  letters. 

All  £e8e  terms  obviously  refer  to  char- 
acters that  are  impressed  on  bodies ;  the 
three  first  apply  in  the  proper  sense  only 
to  that  which  is  written  with  the  hand, 
and  bespeak  the  manner  in  which  the 
action  is  performed.  Letters  are  blotted 
ottt,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  again ; 
they  are  expunged,  so  as  to  signify  that 
they  cannot  stand  for  anything ;  they  are 
ercuedy  so  that  the  space  may  be  reoecu- 
pied  with  writing.  The  three  last  are 
extended  in  their  application  to  other 
characters  formed  on  other  substances : 
efface  is  general,  and  does  not  designate 
either  the  manner  or  the  object :  inscrip- 
tions  on  stone  may  be  effaced,  which  are 
rubbed  off  so  as  not  to  be  visible :  cancel 
is  principally  confined  to  written  or  print- 
ed characters ;  they  are  cancelled  by  strik- 
ing through  them  with  the  pen ;  in  this 
manner  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  are  om- 
celled  which  are  no  longer  to  be  reckoned : 
oblitercOe  is  said  of  all  characters,  but 
without  defining  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  put  out ;  letters  are  obliterated  which 
are  in  any  way  made  illegible,  ^aee 
applies  to  images,  or  the  representations 
of  things ;  in  this  manner  the  likeness  of 
a  person  may  be  effaced  from  a  statue  \ 
caned  respects  the  subject  which  is  writ- 
ten or  printed ;  obliterate  respects  the  sin- 
gle letters  which  cotistitide  words.  Efface 
is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  action 
on  the  thing  which  is  effaced;  in  this 
manner  writing  may  be  effaced  from  a 
wall  by  the  action  of  the  elements :  can^ 
eel  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the 
fruit  of  design :  (^literate  is  the  fruit  of 
accident  and  cireumstances  in  general; 
time  itself  may  oblUerate  characters  on  a 
wall  or  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms 
is  easily  deducible  from  the  preoedmg  ex- 
planation :  what  is  figuratively  described 
as  written  in  a  book  may  be  said  to  be 
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hioUed;  thus  our  Bins  are  UoUei  &tU  of 
the  book  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ : 
when  the  contents  of  a  book  are  in  part 
lejected,  tbey  are  aptly  described  as  being 
txjmmged;  in  this  manner  the  freethink- 
ing  sects  txjMmge  eTerything  from  the  Bi- 
ble which  does  not  suit  their  pnrpose, 
or  they  apunfft  from  their  creed  what 
does  not  humor  their  passions.  When 
the  memory  is  represented  as  having 
characters  impressed,  they  are  said  to 
be  eraaed  when  they  are,  as  it  were,  di- 
rectly taken  out  and  occupied  by  others ; 
in  this  manner,  the  recollection  of  what 
a  child  has  learned  is  easily  eraud  by 
play ;  and  with  equal  propriety  sorrows 
may  be  said  to  efface  the  recollection  of  a 
perBon*8  image  from  the  mind.  From 
the  idea  of  striking  out  or  eanodling  a 
debt  in  an  account-book,  a  debt  of  grad- 
tude,  or  an  obligation,  is  said  to  be  Am- 
etiUd,  As  the  lineaments  of  the  face 
corresponded  to  written  characters,  wc 
may  say  that  all  traces  of  his  former 
greatness  are  obUieratecL 

If  Tirtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we 
think  9t  those  who  can  look  npon  it  with  an  eye 
of  hatred  and  Ol-wlU,  and  can  solfer  themselyes. 
from  ttieir  aTeiskm  for  a  party,  to  bM  out  all 
ttiB  merit  of  the  person  who  is  engjaged  hi  it  ? 

A]>i>uoir. 

I  believe  that  any  person  who  was  of  sfce  to 
take  a  part  in  pablic  concerns  forty  years  ago  (If 


s  esMfunged  from  his 
mtmarj)  woold  luurdly  credit  his  senses  when  he 
shottid  hear  that  an  army  of  two  hondred  thou- 
sand men  was  kept  op  in  tills  island.  Bueks. 
Hr.  WaOer  used  to  say  he  wonld  roM  any  Itaie 
out  of  hia  poem  which  did  not  fanply  tome  motive 
to  Tfrtoe.  WAua. 

Tet  the  best  blood  by  learning  Is  refln'd, 
And  ▼irtoe  arms  the  solid  mind : 
Whiks  Tice  will  stain  the  noblest  rsce, 
And  the  paternal  stamp  efface.       Ou>iswoaTH. 
Tet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise ; 
The  worid,  which  eaneels  nature's  right  and 


fnew  wisdom.  Touiro. 

The  traasforting  of  the  scene  fh>m  Sicily  to  the 
court  of  Kfaig  Arthur  must  have  had  a  very  pleas- 
ing eflbct,  before  the  fitbulons  mi^lesty  of  that 
court  was  qoita  omtemML  Trawanrr. 

BLOW,  STROKE. 

BLOW  probably  deriTes  the  meaning 
in  whidi  it  is  here  taken  from  the  action 
of  the  wind,  which  it  resembles  when  it  is 
violent  STROKE,  from  the  word  $trike^ 
denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Mom  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote  the 


effect  of  Tiolence ;  9trok»  is  employed  rel- 
atively to  the  person  producing  that  ef- 
fect. A  blow  may  he  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure 
accident;  but  atroJca  are  dealt  out  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  the  giver.  Chil- 
dren are  always  in  the  way  of  getting 
UowB  in  the  course  of  their  play,  and  of 
receiving  tiroka  by  way  of  chastisement. 
A  btaw  may  be  given  with  the  hand,  or 
with  any  flat  substance ;  a  ttroke  is  rather 
a  long  drawn  blow  given  with  a  long  in- 
strument, like  a  stick.  Blow&  may  be 
given  with  the  flat  part  of  a  sword,  and 
atrokm  with  a  stick. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  toward  any 
otdect  of  laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to 
the  progress  of  a  body  driven  l>y  a  blow. 

JOHMSOir. 

Penetnted  to  the  heart  with  the  recollection 
of  his  behavior,  and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  had 
mot  withfThrasyppus  was  proceeding  to  execute 
vengeance  on  himself,  by  rushing  on  his  sword, 
when  Pisistratus  again  intcrpo8ed]_and,  seising 
his  hand,  stopped  the  stroke. 


Blow  is  seldom  used  but  in  the  proper 
sense;  ttroke  sometimes  figuratively,  as 
a  itroke  of  death,  or  a  ttroke  of  fortune. 

This  declaration  was  a  tiroke  which  Evander 
had  neither  skill  to  elude  nor  force  to  resist 

HAWKXSWOaTH. 

BODY,  CORFSE,  CARCASS. 

BODT  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  for  a  dead  body.  CORPSE,  from 
the  Latin  oormu^  a  body,  has  also  been 
turned,  from  its  derivation,  to  signify  a 
dead  body.  CARCASS,  in  French  car- 
coMaCy  is  compounded  of  caro  and  cana 
viia^  signifying  flesh  without  life. 

Body  is  applicable  to  either  men  or 
brutes,  eorpse  to  men  only,  and  eareau  to 
brutes  only,  unless  when  taken  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense.  When  speaking  of  any 
particular  person  who  is  deceased,  we 
should  use  the  simple  term  hody;  the 
body  was  suffered  to  lie  too  long  unbur- 
ied:  when  designating  its  condition  as 
lifeless,  the  term  corp$e  is  preferable:  he 
was  taken  up  as  a  conxe;  when  desig- 
nating the  body  as  a  lifeless  lump  sep- 
arated from  the  soul,  it  may  be  charac- 
terized (though  contemptuously)  as  a  car- 
COM  ;  the  fowls  devour  the  earcast. 

A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renew'd 

My  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued: 
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Why  dort  thou  thus  my  buried  body  rand? 
0 1  spuce  the  eorpM  of  thy  mih&ppy  friend. 

Dbtdkh. 

On  the  bloak  shore  now  lies  th'  abandon'd  king, 
A  headless  carooM,  and  a  nameless  thing. 

Dktdbh. 

BOLD,  FEARLESS,  INTBBFID;  UN- 
DAUNTED. 

BOLD,  V,  AvdacUy,  FEARLESS  sig- 
nifies without  fear :  v.  To  apprehend,  IN  - 
TREPID,  compounded  of  in,  privative, 
and  trqndm,  trembling,  marks  the  total 
absence  of  fear.  UNDAUNTED,  com- 
pounded of  wn,  privative,  and  daunted, 
from  the  Latin  domiiatw,  participle  of 
domitarey  to  subdue  or  tame  with  fear, 
signifies  unimpressed  or  unmoved  at  the 
prospect  of  danger. 

Boldness  is  a  positive  characteristic  of 
the  spirit ;  fearlessness  is  a  negative  state 
of  the  mind,  that  is,  simply  an  absence  of 
fear.  A  person  may  be  bold  through  fear- 
lessness, but  he  may  be  fearless  without 
being  bold;  he  may  be  fearless  where 
there  is  no  apprehension  of  danger  or  no 
cause  for  apprehension,  but  he  is  bold 
only  when  he  is  conscious  or  apprehen- 
sive of  danger,  and  prepared  to  encounter 
it  A  man  may  he  fearless  in  a  state  of 
inaction ;  he  is  bold  only  in  action,  or 
when  in  a  frame  of  mind  for  action. 

Such  anheard  of  prodigies  hang  o*er  ns 

As  make  the  bold^  tremble.  Toumo. 

The  careful  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  fkmlly  around, 
Fed  and  defended  by  th&  fearless  cock. 

THoaooii. 

Intrepidity  is  properly  a  mode  ot  fear- 
lessness, undauntedncss  a  mode  of  boldness 
in  the  highest  degree,  displayed  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions;  he  is  intrepid 
who  has  no  fear  where  the  most  fearless 
might  tremble;  he  is  undaunted  whose 
spirit  is  unabated  by  that  which  would 
make  the  stoutest  heart  yield.  Intrepid- 
ity may  be  shown  either  in  the  bare  con- 
templation of  dangers — 

A  man  who  talks  with  4mtrepidiiv  of  the 
monsters  of  the  wQdemess,  while  they  are  out 
of  sight,  will  readily  confess  his  antipathy  to  a 
mole,  a  weasel,  or  a  frog.  Thus  he  goes  on  with- 
out any  reproach  from  his  own  reflections. 

JOQIVSOK. 

or  in  the  actual  enooontering  of  dangers 
in  opposing  resistance  to  force. 


They  behaved  with  the  greatest  UUrepiditff, 
and  gave  proofi  Of  a  tme  British  spirit. 

Loud  Hawts. 

Vhdauniedness  is  the  opposing  actual 
resistance  to  a  force  which  is  calculated 
to  strike  with  awe. 

Hifl  party,  pK««s*d  with  mnnbers,  soon  grew  Mnt, 
And  would  have  left  their  chaxge  an  easy  prey ; 
While  ho  alone,  undaunted  at  the  odds. 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  finight  well  and  trave- 
ly.  Rows. 

BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PRET. 

Thxse  words  mark  a  species  of  capt- 
ure. BOOTY,  in  French  buUn,  Danish 
bytte,  Dutch  buyt,  Teutonic  beute,  probably 
comes  from  the  Teutonic  bat,  a  useful 
thing,  denoting  the  thing  taken  for  its 
use.  SPOIL,  in  French  dSpouille,  Latin 
spolium,  in  Greek  (rcvXov,  signifying  the 
things  stripped  off  from  the  dead,  from 
mXata,  Hebrew  salal,  to  spoU.  PREY,  in 
French  proie,  Latin  prcsda,  is  not  improb- 
ably changed  ivomproEndo^prendo,  or  pre- 
hendo,  to  lay  hold  of,  signifying  the  thing 
seized. 

Booty  and  spoU  are  used  as  military 
terms  m  attacks  on  an  enemy,  prey  in 
cases  of  particular  violence.  The  soldier 
gets  his  booiy;  the  combatant  his  spoils  ; 
the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey.  Booiy 
respects  what  is  of  personal  service  to  the 
captor;  spoHs  whatever  serves  to  desig- 
nate his  triumph ;  prey  includes  whatever 
gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be  con- 
sumed. When  a  town  is  taken,  soldiers 
are  too  busy  in  the  work  of  dcstnictioa 
and  mischief  to  carry  away  much  booty; 
in  every  battle  the  arms  and  personal 
property  of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  law- 
ful spoils  of  the  victor ;  the  hawk  pounces 
on  his  prey,  and  carries  it  up  to  his  nest. 
Greediness  stimulates  to  take  booty;  am- 
bition produces  an  eagerness  for  qtoiU; 
a  ferocious  appetite  impels  to  a  search 
for  prey.  Among  the  ancients  the  pris- 
oners of  war  who  were  made  slaves  con- 
stituted a  part  of  their  booiy;  and  evcu 
in  later  periods  such  a  capture  was  good 
booty,  when  ransom  was  paid  for  thoee 
who  could  liberate  themselves.  Among 
some  savages  the  head  .or  limb  of  an 
enemy  constituted  part  of  their  ^poii». 
Among  cannibals  the  prisoners  of  war 
aro  the  prey  of  the  conquerors. 

One  way  a  band  select  fat  forase  drlTee 
A  herd  of  beeves,  flrir  oxen  and  &lr  kine 
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From  a  fiit  meadow  gnrand,  or  fleecy  flock. 

Eves  and  their  bleating  lamta, 

Their  booty.  Milton. 

Twas  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 

Our  hodies  worn  with  tolls,  oar  mtnda  with  cures. 

When  Hector's  ghost  before  mj  sight  appears, 

A  blood  J  shrond  be  seem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears, 

Unlike  that  Hector  who  retom'd  from  toils 

or  war,  trinmphant  in  .fiadsn  spotik    DBTi>nr. 

The  woU;  who  from  the  nightly  fold 

Forth  drsgs  the  bleating  prwy^  ne'er  drank  her 

milk, 
Nor  wore  her  wanning  fleece.  Tuombom. 

Booty  and  prey  are  often  used  in  an 
extended  and  figurative  sense.  Plunder- 
ers obtain  a  ridi  booty;  the  diligent  bee 
returns  loaded  with  his  booty.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  animals  should  become  a 
prey  to  man,  in  order  that  roan  may  not 
become  a  prey  to  them;  everything  in 
nature  becomes  a  prey  to  another  thing, 
which  in  its  turn  falls  a  prey  to  something 
else.  All  is  change  but  order.  Han  is  a 
prey  to  the  diseases  of  his  body  or  his 
mind,  and  after  death  to  the  worms. 

When  they  had  floally  determined  on  a  state 
resource  from  charch  hooty^  they  came,  pn  the 
14th  of  April,  1790,  to  a  solemn  resolntlon  on  the 
snbjeci.  Burks. 

HI  &n»  the  land,  to  ^lastening  Ills  a  prey^ 
Where  wealth  acenmalates  and  men  decay. 

GouMiaTB. 

BORDER,  EDGE,  RIM   OR  BRIM,  BRINK, 
MARGIN,  VERGE. 

BORDER,  in  French  bard  or  bordure, 
Teutonic  bord,  is  probably  connected  with 
bni,  board,  signifying  a  stripe  in  shape 
like  a  board.  EDGE,  in  Saxon  eye^  low 
German  09^,  high  German  eeke^  a  point, 
Latin  oefet,  Greek  axtf,  sharpness,  signi- 
fies a  sharp  point  or  line.  RIM,  in  Saxon 
WyiMX,  high  German  rahmen^  a  frame,  rie- 
mm^  a  thong,  Greek  pv/io,  a  tract,  from 

Sro,  to  draw,  Signifies  a  line  drawn  round. 
RIM,  BRINK,  are  but  rariations  of  rim. 
HABGIN,  in  French  maryCj  Latin  maryo, 
probably  comes  from  motrey  the  sea,  as  it 
is  mostly  connected  with  water.  VERGE, 
from  the  Latin  viroOy  signifies  a  rod,  but 
is  here  used  in  the  improper  sense  for  the 
extremity  of  an  object. . 

Of  these  terms,  borda^  is  the  least  defi- 
nite point;  edye  the  most  so;  rim  and 
brink  are  species  of  ethe;  margin  and 
fierge  are  species  of  border.  A  border  is 
a  stripe,  an  edge  is  a  Une.  The  border 
lies  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  edge; 


the  edge  is  the  exterior  termination  of  the 
surface  of  any  substance.  Whatever  is 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  any  space  round 
its  drcumferenoe  may  have  a  border; 
whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  sur- 
face has  an  edge.  Many  things  may  have 
both  a  border  and  an  edge;  of  this  de- 
scription are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and  the 
like ;  others  have  a  border^  but  no  edge^ 
as  lands ;  and  others  have  an  edge^  but 
no  border,  as  a  knife  or  a  table.  A  rtm 
is  the  edge  of  any  vessel ;  the  brim  is  the 
exterior  edge  of  a  cup;  a  brink  is  the 
edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place;  a 
margin  is  the  border  of  a  book  or  a  piece 
of  water;  a  verge  is  the  extreme  border 
of  a  place. 

So  the  pore  limpid  stream,  when  fool  with  stain 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  mns  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  erjrstal  mirror  shines, 
Keflects  each  flower  that  on  its  bonier  grows. 

ADDisoir. 
Methonght  the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table 
reared  itself  upon  its  tage^  and  tnmbig  its  face 
toward  me,  opened  its  mouth.  Addison. 

Bnt  Merlonis  spear  o'ertook  him  as  he  flew, 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 

POPB. 

As  I  approach  the  precipice's  britit^ 
So  steep,  so  terrible,  appears  the  depth. 

Lahsdowhi. 

By  the  sea's  margin^  on  the  watery  strand. 
Thy  monument,  Themistodes,  shall  stand. 

CCXBBRLAKD. 

To  the  earth's  utmost  eerge  I  will  pursue  him ; 
No  place,  though  e'er  so  holy,  shall  protect  him» 

ROWK. 

BORDER,  BOUNDARY,  FRONTIER,  CON- 
FINE, PRECINCT. 

BORDER,  V.  Border,  edge.  BOUNDA- 
RY, from  to  bound  (v.  To  botmd),  express- 
es what  bounds,  binds,  or  confines.  FRON- 
TIER, French  fronii^re,  from  the  Latin 
frons,  a  forehead,  signifies  the  fq^e  part, 
or  the  commencement  of  anything.  CON- 
FINE, in  Latin  eonjinis,  compounded  of 
con  or  cum  and  finis,  an  end,  signifies  an 
end  next  to  an  end.  PRECINCT,  in  Lat- 
in/>r<«an«fr(m,  participle  of  pnecingo,  that 
\%,pr<e  and  cingo,  to  enclose,  signifies  any 
enclosed  place. 

Border,  boundary,  frontier,  and  confines 
are  all  applied  to  countries  of  tracts  of 
land:  the  border  is  the  outer  edge  or 
tract  of  land  that  runs  along  a  country ; 
it  is  mostly  applied  to  countries  running 
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in  a  line  with  each  other,  aa  the  horden 
of  England  and  Scotland ;  the  boundary 
is  that  which  bounds  or  limits,  as  the 
baundarien  of  countries  or  provinces ;  the 
frontier  is  that  which  lies  in  the  front 
or  forms  the  entrance  into  a  country,  as 
the  frofUiert  of  Germany  or  the  froniiera 
of  ^tince ;  the  eonjmet  are  the  parts  lying 
contiguous  to  others,  as  the  conjina  of 
different  states  or  provinces.  The  term 
border  is  employed  in  describing  those 
parts  which  form  the  borden^  as  to  dwell 
on  the  bordatj  or  to  run  along  the  bor- 
den.  The  term  boundary  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  extent  or  limits  of 
places ;  it  belongs  to  the  science  of  ge- 
ography to  describe  the  boundariet  of 
countries.  The  frontiers  are  mostly  spo- 
ken of  in  relation  to  military  matters,  as 
to  pass  the  frontiers,  to  fortify  frontier 
towns,  to  guard  the  frontierSy  or  in  re- 
spect to  oue^s  passage  from  one  country 
to  another,  as  to  be  stopped  at  the  /roft- 
tiers.  The  term  confines^  like  that  of  bor- 
dersj  is  mostly  in  respect  to  two  places ; 
the  border  is  mostly  a  line,  but  the  oon- 
fnes  may  be  a  point :  we  therefore  speak 
of  going  along  the  borders,  but  meeting 
on  the  confines. 

The  Tweed  mns  from  east  to  west,  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  ScotUmd.  Gdthbis. 

The  Thames  rises  ob  the  conjlnes  of  Olonces- 
tershixe.  Guthrib. 

The  term  border  may  be  extended  in 
its  application  to  any  space,  and  boundary 
to  any  lunit.  Confines  is  also  figurative- 
ly applied  to  any  space  included  within 
the  oonjinesy  as  the  confines  of  the  grave ; 
precinct  is  properly  any  space  which  is 
encircled  by  something  that  serves  as  a 
girdle,  as  to  be  within  the  precincts  of  a 
court,  that  is,  within  the  space  which  be- 
longs to  or  is  under  the  control  of  a  court. 

Meiulcas,  whom  the  larks  with  many  a  lay 
Had  call'd  from  slunber  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
'  By  chance  was  roring  through  a  borderin{f  dale, 
And  heard  the  swains  their  yonthfbl  woes  hewaiL 
Sib  Wm  .  Jons. 
The  GarthaglnlaBB  disooveretf  the  Fortonate 
Islands,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries, 
the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  navigation. 

KOBIB»OR. 

High  on  a  rock  fUr  Thryoessa  stands, 

Oar  utmost  frontier  on  the  Pylian  lands.  Pors. 

Ton  are  old ; 
Natnre  in  ynn  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  eorijinss. 


And  now, 
Throngfa  all  restraint  broke  looae,lie  wings  hia 

way, 
Not  fitf  off  heav*n  in  the  prednets  of  light. 

lIiLimi. 

TO  BOUND,  UMIT,  CONFINE,  CIBCUX- 
8CBIBB,  RESTRICT. 

BOUND  comes  from  the  verb  bind,  sig- 
nifying that  which  binds  fast,  or  close  to 
an  object  LIMIT,  from  the  Latin  Umes, 
a  landmark,  signifies  to  draw  a  line 
which  is  to  be  the  exterior  lino  or  limit, 
CONFINE  signifies  to  bring  within  con- 
fines (v.  Border).  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  in 
Latin  circumscribo,  is  compounded  of  eir- 
eum  and  scribo,  to  write  round,  that  is, 
to  describe  a  line  round.  RESTRICT,  m 
Latin  rcstrictum,  participle  of  restringo^ 
compoimded  of  re  and  slringo,  signifies 
to  keep  fast  back. 

The  four  first  of  these  terms  are  cm- 
ployed  in  the  proper  sense  of  parting  off 
certain  spaces.  Bound  applies  to  the 
natural  or  political  divisions  of  the  earth: 
countries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
seas;  kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by 
each  other ;  Spain  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  PorCtgal,  on  the  other  side  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  a  third  side  by  the 
Pyrenees.  Lumt  applies  to  any  artifidal 
boundary:  as  landmarks  in  fields  serve 
to  show  the  Umits  of  one  man's  ground 
from  another;  so  may  walls,  palings, 
hedges,  or  any  other  visible  sign,  be  con- 
verted into  a  UsnU,  to  distinguish  one 
spot  from  another,  and  in  this  manner  a 
field  is  said  to  be  Umitedt  because  it  has 
Umiis  assigned  to  it  To  confine  is  to 
bring  the  limits  close  together ;  to  part 
off  one  space  absolutely  from  another: 
m  this  manner  we  eofj^fint  a  garden  by 
means  of  walls.  To  dreumsenw  is  liter- 
ally to  surround :  in  this  manner  a  circle 
may  drcumMribe  a  square :  there  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  confine  and 
dreumseribe,  that  the  fonner  may  not 
only  show  Uie  Utniis,  but  may  also  pre- 
vent egress  and  ingress ;  whereas  the  kt- 
ter,  which  is  only  a  line,  is  but  a  simple 
mark  that  Undts. 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  we  may  easily  perceive  the  ground 
on  which  their  improper  acceptation 
rests:  to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to 
the  nature  of  things,  or  to  some  given 
rule ;  in  this  manner  our  views  are  hound- 
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«^  by  the  objects  which  interoept  our 


FBt  hours. 
If  not  by  guUt,  yet  wound  us  by  their  flight 
If  folly  bounds  oar  prospect  by  the  grave. 

Yovma. 

Or  we  bound  our  desires  acoording  to 
the  principles  of  propriety. 

TbBTt  ▼bom  thoa  detenest  to  inspire, 
Tby  sdenee  lesni,  to  bound  desire. 

To  limU^emJme,  and  circtanacribe,  all 
eoorey  the  idea  of  an  action  more  or  less 
iiiTolimtaiy,  and  controlled  either  by  cir- 
eamstanoes  or  by  persons.  To  Itmit  is 
an  affair  of  discretion  or  necessity ;  we 
iimii  oar  expenses  because  we  are  limUed 
by  circmnstanoes. 

Octliitazy  expenn  ought  to  be  UmUed  by  a 
msii^s  estate.  Baoow. 

Things  may  be  limited  to  one  or  many 
points  or  objects. 

The  operations  of  the  mind  are  not,  like  those 
of  the  hands,  limited  to  one  Indivldnal  object, 
but  at  onoe  extended  to  a  whole  species. 

Babtelct. 

Gm/he  conveys  the  same  idea  to  a 
still  stronger  degree :  what  is  confined  is 
not  only  bronght  within  a  limit,  but  is 
kept  to  that  limit^  which  it  cannot  pass ; 
in  this  manner  a  person  confines  himself 
to  a  diet  which  he  finds  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  health,  or  he  is  confined  In 
the  size  of  his  house,  in  the  choice  of  his 
situation,  or  in  other  circumstances  equal- 
ly uncontrollable;  hence  the  term  eon. 
,/nft/ expresses  also  the  idea  of  the  Umits 
being  made  narrow  as  well  as  impassable 
or  unchangeable.  Therefore  to  confine 
IS  properly  to  bring  within  narrow  UmUs; 
it  is  applied  either  to  space,  as 

A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  Is  confined 
to  a  place.  Baook. 

or  to  the  movements  of  the  body  or  the 
mind. 

HeefaaolcaZ  motions  or  operations  are  confined 
to  a  nannow  drde  of  low  and  Uttle  things. 

Bartklr. 

My  passion  is  too  strong 
u  ivason's  narrow  bounde  to  be  eonfin^d. 

Wamdbsfoed. 

To  eireumaeribe  is  to  limit  arbitrarily, 
ot  to  bring  within  improper  or  inconven- 
ient 4mite. 


It  is  much  to  be  hunented  that  among  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  the  onchariUble  spirit 
has  prevailed  of  nnwarrantaUy  eireutneeribing 
the  terms  of  Dirine  grace  within  a  narrow  circle 
of  their  own  drawing.  Blajol 

Sometimes  cireunueribinff  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  resulting  from  circumstances, 
as  a  person  is  circtinueribed  in  his  means 
of  doing  good  who  cannot  do  all  the  good 
he  wishes. 

Therefore  must  his  choice  be  cireun%ecrtbed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  his  body 
Whereof  he*s  head.  SBAssrcAaa. 

To  regtriet  is  to  exercise  a  stronger  de. 
gree  of  control,  or  to  impose  a  harder 
necessity,  than  either  of  the  other  terms: 
a  person  is  rettrieted  by  his  physician  to 
a  certain  porticm  of  food  in  the  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to  thirst  after 
power;  but  it  is  very  expedient  that  by  moral 
instmctions  they  should  be  taught,  and  by  their 
eivU  institutions  they  should  be  compelled,  to 
pot  many  retMeUone  upon  the  immoderate  ex- 
ercise of  it.  Blackstonb. 

BOUNDLESS,  UNBOUNDRD,  UNLUf  ITKD, 
INFINITE. 

BOUNDLESS,  or  without  bounds,  is 
applied  to  objects  which  admit  of  no 
bounde  to  bo  made  or  conceived  by  us. 
UNBOUNDED,  or  not  bounded,  m  ap- 
plied to  that  which  might  be  bounded. 
UNLIMITED,  or  not  limited,  applies  to 
that  which  might  be  limited  INFINITE, 
or  ikoi  finite,  applies  to  that  which  in  its 
nature  admits  of  no  bounde. 

The  ocean  is  a  boundless  object  so  long 
as  no  bounds  to  it  have  been  discovered ; 
desires  are  often  unbounded  which  ought 
always  to  be  bounded;  power  is  some- 
times unlimited  which  would  be  better 
limited;  nothing  is  infinite  but  that  Be- 
ing from  whom  all  ^nifc  beings  proceed. 

And  see  the  conntry  far  diffns'd  aroand 

One   boundless  blush,  one  white  empurpled 

shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms.  TnoKsow. 

The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded^  undestrgy'd  by  time. 

JSKTNS. 

Gray's  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and  his  Judg- 
ment cultivated.  Joomson. 

In  the  wide  fields  of  nature  the  sight  wanders 
np  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  huages.       Addison. 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 

BOUNDS  and  BOUNDARY,  from  the 
verb  bound  (v.  To  bound),  signify  the  lino 
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which  sets  a  bound,  or  marks  the  extent 
to  which  any  spot  of  ground  reaches. 

BoufwU  is  employed  to  designate  the 
whole  space  including  the  outer  line  that 
confines:  boundary  comprehends  only 
this  outer  line.  Amndt  are  made  for  a 
local  purpose;  boundary  for  a  political 
purpose:  the  master  of  a  school  pre- 
scribes the  bounds  beyond  which  the 
scholar  is  not  to  go;  the  parishes 
throughout  England  have  their  &otm- 
darin^  which  are  distinguished  by 
marks;  fields  hayo  likewise  their  boun- 
daries, which  are  commonly  marked  out 
by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch.  £<mndi  are  tem- 
porary and  changeable ;  boundaries  per- 
manent and  fixed :  whoever  has  the  au- 
thority of  prescribing  bounds  for  others, 
may  in  like  manner  contract  or  extend 
them  at  pleasure;  the  boundaries  of 
places  are  seldom  altered  but  in  conse- 
quence of  great  political  changes. 

So  when  the  Bwelllng  Kile  contemns  her  hounds. 
And  with  extended  waste  the  valleys  drowns, 
At  length  her  ebbing  streams  resign  the  field. 
And  to  the  pregnant  soil  a  tenfold  harvest  yield. 

Cianm. 

Alexander  did  not  in  his  progress  toward  the 

East  advance  beyond  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that 

iUl  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  western 

boundary  of  the  vast  continent  of  India. 

BoBcimoK. 

In  the  figurative  sense  bowndov  bounds 
is  even  more  frequently  used  than  bou/n^ 
dory:  we  speak  of  setting  bounds,  or 
keeping  within  bounds;  but  to  know  a 
boundary:  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to 
set  bounds  to  the  inordinate  appetites  of 
the  best  disposed  children,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  the  exact  boundary 
for  indulgence. 

There  are  bounds  within  which  our  ooncom 
for  worldly  success  must  be  confined.       Blaie. 

It  is  the  proper  amUtion  of  heroes  in  literatare 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  dis- 
covering and  conquering  new  regions  of  the  in- 
tellectual worid.  JoBmoH. 

BRAVS;  GALLAIH'. 

BRAVE,  in  German  ftraw,  Welsh  braw, 
signifies  good,  but  in  the  French,  etc.,  it 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  English: 
bravery  was  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
virtue.  GALLANT,  in  French  galant, 
from  the  Greek  ayoXAoi,  to  adorn,  signi- 
fies distinguished  either  by  splendid  dress 
or  splendid  qualities. 

These  epithets,  whether  applied  to  the 


person  or  the  actaoo,  are  alike  honora* 
ble;  but  the  latter  is  a  much  stronger  ex- 
pression than  the  former.  OaUtmiry  is 
extraordinary  bravery,  or  bravery  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions:  the  braoe  man 
goes  willingly  where  he  is  commanded; 
the  ffoUani  man  leads  on  with  vigor  to 
the  attack.  Bravery  is  common  to  vast 
numbers  and  whole  nations ;  ffoUasUry  is 
peculiar  to  individuals  or  particular  bod- 
ies :  the  brave  man  bravely  defends  the 
post  assigned  him ;  the  ymant  man  vol- 
unteers his  services  in  cases  of  peculiar 
danger :  a  man  may  feel  ashamed  in  not 
being  considered  brave  ;  he  feels  a  pride 
in  beinff  looked  upon  as  gallani.  To  call 
a  hero  brave  adds  little  or  nothing  to  his 
character ;  but  to  entitle  him  gamni  adds 
a  lustre  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired. 

The  brave  onfortunate  are  oar  best  aoqnalntanoe. 

Fbamcb. 
Death  is  the  worst ;  a  fiiUe  which  all  most  try. 
And  for  our  country  tis  a  bliss  to  die, 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  In  fight  he  be. 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  flree. 

Pops. 

TO  BRAYB,  DEFY,  DARK,  CHALLENGB. 

BRAVE,  from  the  epithet  brave  («. 
Brave),  signifies  to  act  the  part  of  a  fear- 
less  man.  DEFY,  in  French  defier,  i,  e., 
de,  privative,  and  Jier,  to  trust,  not  to 
trust  or  set  any  store  by,  to  set  at  naught 
DARE,  in  Saxon  dearran,  dyrran,  Fran- 
conian,  etc.,  odurren,  thorren,  Greek  ^ap- 
ptiv,  signifies  to  be  bold,  or  have  the  con- 
fidence to  do.  CHALLENGE  is  probably 
changed  from  the  Greek  icaXiia,  to  call. 

To  brave  is  with  bravery  to  resist  or 
meet  the  force  of  any  opposing  power :  as 
the  sailor  braves  the  tempestuous -ocean, 
or  in  the  bad  sense,  a  man  braves  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  the  world ;  so  things  per- 
sonified may  brave. 

Joining  in  proper  nnUm  the  amiable  and  the 
estimable  qualities,  in  one  part  of  our  character  we 
shall  resemble  the  flower  that  smiles  in  spring* 
in  another  the  firmly-rooted  tree,tliat  brazes  ttie 
winter  storm.  Blaib. 

To  defy  is  to  hold  cheap  that  which 
opposes  itself  as  it  respects  persons; 
there  is  often  much  insolent  resistance 
in  defianee,  as  a  man  defies  the  threats  of 
his  superior. 

The  description  of  the  wild  ass  in  Job  Is  worked 
np  into  no  small  sublimity,  merely  by  insisting 
on  his  freedom,  and  his  setting  mankind  at  dejl- 
anoe,  Bcbks. 
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In  respect  to  things,  it  denotes  a  reso- 
lation  to  bear  wliatever  may  be  inflicted. 

The  soul,  aecar'd  in  her  existence,  smfles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  d€jle9  its  point 

ADBnov. 

To  dare  and  to  ehaUenge  hare  more  of 
proTocation  than  resistance  in  them ;  he 
who  daret  and  chaUenga  provokes  or  calls 
on  another  to  do  something.  To  dare 
is  an  informal  act,  performed  either  by 
words  or  deeds ;  as  to  dare  a  person  to 
oome  out,  to  dare  him  to  leave  his  place 
of  retreat:  to  challenge  is  a  formal  act, 
performed  by  words ;  as  to  challenge  an- 
oUier  to  fight,  or  to  engage  in  any  con- 
test 

I  judge  it  Improper  to  dare  the  enemy  to  bat- 
tle any  wnger.  Hood.^ 
Time,  I  dare  thee  to  discover 
Such  a  youth,  and  anch  a  lover.             Dbtbsn. 
Bat  vhile  the  daring  mortal  o'er  the  flood 
Kais'd  Kls  high  notes  and  chaUenifd  e^vry  goA ; 
With  emy  Triton  heard  the  noble  atrafai, 
And  whelm'd  the  bold  mnaician  in  the  main. 

ro». 

Daring  may  sometimes  be  performed 
by  actions,  and  braving  sometimes  by 
words ;  so  that  by  the  poets  they  are  oc- 
cauonally  used  one  for  the  other. 

Troy  sank  in  flames  I  saw  (nor  coald  preyent), 
And  niam  from  its  old  fisandationfl  rent — 
Bent  like  a  moantain-aah,  which  dar'd  the 

winds. 
And  itood  the  sturdy  strokes  oflab'ring  hinds. 

Dbtdbit. 
There  Ereothalion  bra9*d  as  In  the  field, 
Frond  Aretthoos*  dreadftil  arms  to  wield.    Fora. 

BRAVBRYy  COURAGE,  VALOR. 

BRAVERY  denotes  the  abstract  qual- 
ity of  brave  (v.  Brave),  COURAGE,  in 
IVench  courage,  comes  from  eceur^  in  Lat- 
in car,  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  cour- 
age. VALOR,  in  French  valeur,  Latin  vo- 
tor,  from  valeo,  to  be  strong,  signifies  by 
distinction  strength  of  mind. 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood ;  eottrage  lies 
in  the  mind :  the  latter  depends  on  the 
reason,  the  former  on  the  physical  tem- 
perament: the  first  is  a  species  of  in- 
stinct; the  second  is  a  virtue:  a  man 
is  brave  in  proportion  as  he  is  without 
thought ;  he  has  cowrage  in  proportion  as 
he  reasons  or  reflects.  Braxery  is  of  util- 
ity only  in  the  hour  of  attack  or  contest ; 
courage  is  of  service  at  all  times  and  un- 
der all  circumstances :  bravery  is  of  avail 


in  overcoming  the  obstacle  of  the  mo* 
ment ;  courage  seeks  to  avert  the  distant 
evil  that  may  possibly  arriva  Bravery  is 
a  thing  of  the  moment,  that  is  or  is  not,  as 
circumstances  may  favor;  it  varies  with 
the  time  and  season :  courage  exists  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions.  The  brave 
man  who  fearlessly  rushes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon  may  tremble  at  his  own 
shadow  as  he  passes  through  a  church- 
yard, or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  blood: 
the  couragwuM  man  smiles  at  imaginary 
dangers,  and  prepares  to  meet  those  that 
are  real.  It  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  courage  without  bravery,  as  to  have 
bravery  without  courage.  Cicero  showed 
no  marks  of  personal  bravery  as  a  com- 
mander, but  he  displayed  his  courage 
when  he  laid  open  the  treasonable  pur- 
poses of  Catiline  to  the  whole  senate,  and 
charged  him  to  his  face  with  the  crimes 
of  which  he  knew  him  to  be  guilty. 

The  Athenian  government  oontinaed  in  the 
same  state  till  the  death  of  Godrus,  the  seven- 
teenth and  last  king,  a  prince  more  renowned 
fbr  his  bravery  than  his  fortune.  Foma. 

With  as  much  ambition,  as  great  abilities,  and 
more  acquired  knowledge  than  Csnar,  he  (Bol- 
ingbroke)  wanted  only  his  courage  to  be  as  snc- 

CesSful.  QOLDSMITH. 

Valor  is  a  higher  quality  than  either 
bravery  or  courage,  and  seems  to  partake 
of  the  grand  characteristics  of  both;  it 
combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the  de- 
termination and  firmness  of  courage:  bra- 
very is  most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and 
all  who  receive  orders ;  courage  is  most 
adapted  for  the  general  and  all  who  give 
command ;  valor  for  the  leader  and  f  ram. 
er  of  enterprises,  and  all  who  carry 
great  projects  into  execution :  bravery  re- 
quires to  be  guided ;  courage  is  equally 
fitted  to  command  or  obey ;  valor  directs 
and  executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation 
to  danger;  courage  and  vahr  include  in 
them  a  particular  reference  to  action: 
the  brave  man  exposes  himself ;  the  cou- 
rageous man  advances  to  the  scene  of 
action  which  is  before  him ;  the  valiant 
man  seeks  for  occasions  to  act  The 
three  hundred  Spartans  who  defended 
the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  were  brave. 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock,  Regulus 
returning  to  Carthage,  Titus  tearing  him- 
self from  the  arms  of  the  weeping  Ber- 
enice, Alfred  the  Great  going  into  the 
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camp  of  the  Danes,  were  eo/urageovM, 
Herculefl  deBtroying  moDBten,  Perseus 
delivering  Andromeda,  Achilles  running 
to  the  ramparts  of  Troy,  and  the  knights 
Gt  more  modem  date  who  have  gone  in 
quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all 
entitled  to  the  peculiar  appellation  of  val- 
iant. 


This  hroM  man,  with  long  rcalstanoe, 
Held  the  combat  doubtful. 


Bows. 


Oh !  when  I  aee  him  arming  fat  hia  honor, 
Hia  ooontry,  and  hIa  gods,  that  martial  lira 
That  mounto  hia  oowragt^  Undlaa  even  me  1 

Detdsm. 

Tme  wUor^  frienda,  on  virtoe  foonded  strong, 
HeeU  aU  erenta  alike.  Hallr. 

DREACH,  BREAK,  OAP,  CHASM. 

BREACH  and  BREAK  are  both  de< 
rived  from  the  same  verb  break  (v.  To 
hreak\  to  denote  what  arises  from  be- 
ing broken,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the 
verb  itself.  GAP,  from  the  English  gape^ 
signifies  the  thing  that  gapa  or  stands 
open.  CHASM,  in  Greek  Yaff^a,  from 
Xmvitf,  and  the  Hebrcw^oAoA,  to  be  open, 
signifies  the  thing  that  has  opened  it- 
self. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  nature 
of  the  opening.  A  breach  and  a  gap  are 
the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal, 
which  destroys  the  connection ;  a  break 
and  a  ehaam  may  arise  from  the  absence 
of  that  which  would  form  a  connection. 
A  breach  in  a  wall  is  made  by  means  of 
cannon;  gap9  in  fences  are  commonly 
the  effect  of  some  violent  effort  to  pass 
through ;  a  break  is  made  in  a  page  of 
printing  by  leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
line ;  a  chiaam  is  left  in  writing  when  any 
words  in  the  sentence  are  omitted.  A 
breojch  and  a  chasm  always  imply  a  larger 
opening  than  a  break  or  gap.  A  g€q>  may 
be  made  in  a  knife ;  a  breach  is  always 
made  in  tlie  walls  of  a  building  or  forti- 
fication :  the  clouds  sometimes  separate 
so  as  to  leave  small  breaks;  the  ground 
is  sometimes  so  convulsed  by  earthquakes 
as  to  leave  frightful  chasms, 

A  mighty  breach  ia  made ;  the  rooma  oonceal'd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  ia  reveal'd.  Dbtdsn. 
Considering,  probably,  how  mnch  Homer  had 
been  disfigured  bv  the  arbitrary  compilera  of  his 
worlcSfVlrKll,  by  his  will,  obliged  Tncca  and  Va- 
rius  to  add  nothing,  nor  ao  much  as  fill  np  the 
^«ca:t  he  had  left  in  hia  poem.  Walbb. 


Down  the  hedg»-nw  path 
We  hasten  home,  and  only  slack  our  speed 
To  gaze  a  moment  at  the  costom'd  gap.  Humms. 

Breach^  chasm^  and  gc^  are  figuratiYe> 
ly  applied  to  other  objects  with  the  same 
distinction ;  as  a  breach  of  friendship,  or 
of  domestic  harmony ;  a  ga^  in  nature 
or  time ;  and  a  chasm  in  our  enjoyments. 

Or  If  the  order  of  the  world  below 

Will  not  the  g<xp  of  one  whole  day  allow. 

Give  me  that  minate  when  she  made  her  tow. 


The  whole  ehatm  In  natore,  finom  a  plant  to  • 
man,  ia  filled  up  with  diverse  kinda  of  creatorea. 


When  breach  of  &ith  Join'd  heaita  doea  diaen* 


The  calmest  temper  tuma  to  wildest  rage.   Lxx. 
TO  BREAK,  RACKy  REND,  TEAR. 

BREAK,  in  Saxon  brecan^  Danish  and 
low  (xerman  brcketif  high  German  brechen, 
Latin  frangOy  Greek  fiptrp^/u,  fifurxyvm^ 
Chaldeepmiit,  to  separate.  RACK  comes 
from  the  same  source  as  break;  it  is 
properly  the  root  of  this  word,  and  an 
onomatopoeia,  conveying  a  sound  corre- 
spondent with  what  is  made  by  breaking  z 
rak  in  Swedish,  and  raeeo  in  Icelandic^ 
signify  a  breaking  of  the  ice.  REND  is 
in  Saxon  hrerukuiy  hreddan^  low  German 
rt/on,  high  German  maam,  to  splits  Greek 
ptprouf  Hebrew  rangnahy  to  break  in 
pieces.  TEAR,  in  Saxon  taeran,  low 
German  (iren^  high  German  zerren^  is  an 
intensive  verb  from  tieheri,  to  pull,  Greek 
rpvw,  rcifNtf,  to  bruise,  Hebrew  tor^  to 
split,  divide,  or  cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance 
is  the  common  characteristic  of  these 
terms.  Break  is  the  generic  term,  the 
rest  are  specific :  everything  racked^  rent^ 
or  tom^  is  broken,  but  not  vice  versA^ 
Break  has,  however,  a  specific  meaning, 
in  which  it  is  comparable  with  the  others. 
Breaking  requires  less  violence  than  ei- 
ther of  the  others :  brittle  things  may  be 
broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  noth- 
ing can  be  racked  without  intentional 
violence  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  Glass 
is  quickly  broken;  a  table  is  racked. 
Hard  substances  only  are  broken  or  rack' 
ed;  but  everything  of  a  soft  texture  and 
composition  may  be  rent  or  torn.  Break- 
ing is  performed  by  means  of  a  blow; 
racking  by  that  of  a  violent  concussk>n 
or  straining ;  but  rending  and  tearing  are 
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the  odnaeqnonoes  of  a  pull  or  a  sodden 
Biiaich.  Anything  of  wood  or  stone  is 
broken  ;  anytiiing  of  a  complicated  struct- 
ure, with  hinges  and  joints,  is  racked; 
doUi  is  rent,  paper  is  torn.  JRend  is 
sometimes  used  for  what  is  done  by  de- 
sign; a  tear  is  always  faulty.  Cloth  is 
sometimes  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it 
is  wanted  to  be  divided ;  but  when  it  is 
torn  it  is  injured.  To  tSar  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  not  only  of  dividing  by  vio- 
lence that  which  ought  to  remain  whole, 
by  separating  one  object  from  another ; 
aa  to  tear  anything  off,  or  out,  etc 

She  figh'd,  sbe  aobb'd,  and  Anrtoas  with  despair, 
SberetU  her  garments,  and  she  tor6  her  hair. 

Datssh. 

In  the  moral  or  figurative  application, 
hreak  denotes  in  general  a  division  or 
s<^aration  more  or  less  violent  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  united  or  bound ;  as 
to  break  a  tie,  to  break  an  engagement 
or  promise.  To  rack  is  a  continued  ac- 
tion; as  to  rack  the  feelings,  to  place 
them  in  a  'nolent  state  of  tension.  To 
rend  is  figuratively  applied  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  proper  application,  to  de- 
note a  sudden  division  of  what  has  been 
before  whole ;  as  to  rend  the  heart,  to 
have  it  pierced  or  divided  as  it  were  with 
grief;  so  likewise  to  rend  the  air  with 
shouts.  To  tear  is  metaphorically  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  violently  separa- 
ting objects  from  one  another  which  are 
united ;  as  to  tear  one*s  self  from  the 
company  of  a  friend. 

But  oat  alltetion ! 
An  boad  and  privilege  of  oatore  breaJb, 

SaAKSrKABB. 

Long  has  this  secret  struggled  in  my  breast ; 
Long  has  it  racked  and  rent  my  tortared  bosom. 

Smith. 
The  people  rend  the  lUes  with  load  applaase. 
And  beaven  can  hear  no  other  name  but  yoors. 

Detihm. 
Who  would  not  bleed  with  transport  for  his  €oan- 

try. 
Tear  every  tender  passion  from  his  heart? 

THOMSoir. 

TO  BBBAKy  BBUISB,  SQUEEZE,  FOUND, 
CRUSH. 

BREAK,  9.  lb  break,raek,  BRUISE, 
in  French  Mwr,  Saxon  brysed,  not  im- 
probably from  the  same  source  as  preu, 
SQUlSSZ&f  in  Saxon  etojf$in^  low  German 
fmettett^  quoeaeny  Swedish   qwna,  Latin 


qwdioy  to  shake,  or  produce  a  concussion, 
signifies  to  press  close.  POUND,  in  Sax- 
on  pumoHy  is  not  improbably  derived  by 
a  change  of  letters  from  the  Latin  tundo^ 
to  bruise.  CRUSH,  in  French  Scraaer^ 
is  most  probably  only  a  variation  of  the 
word  equeaUj  lake  craih,  or  equaeh. 

Break  always  implies  the  separation  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  body;  brum 
denotes  simply  the  destroying  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  parts.  Hard  brittle  sub- 
stances, as  glass,  are  broken;  soft  pulpy 
substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are  bnti$etL 
The  operation  of  bruiting  is  performed 
either  by  a  violent  blow  or  by  pi'essure ; 
that  of  equeeang  by  compression  only. 
Metals,  particularly  lead  and  silver,  may 
be  bruited;  fruits  may  be  either  bruited 
or  squeezed  In  this  latter  sense  bruiae 
applies  to  the  harder  substances,  or  indi- 
cates a  violent  compression;  equtexe  is 
used  for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle 
compression.  The  kernels  of  nuts  are 
bruiaed;  oranges  or  apples  are  tqueezed 
To  pound  is  properly  to  bndee  in  a  mor- 
tar, so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  parts ; 
to  cruth  is  the  most  violent  and  destruc- 
tive of  all  operations,  which  amounts  to 
the  total  dispersion  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  body.  What  is  broken  may  be  made 
whole  again ;  what  is  bruiaed  or  aqueezed 
may  be  restored  to  its  former  tone  and 
consistency;  what  ia pounded  is  only  re- 
duced to  smaller  parts  for  convenience ; 
but  what  is  eruahed  is  destroyed.  When 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over  any 
body  that  yields  to  its  weight,  it  cruahea 
it  to  powder. 

Dash  my  devoted  bark  I  ye  surges  break  it, 
Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises !     Rowb. 
Yet  Utb*ring  well  his  little  spot  of  groand, 
Some  scatt*rtng  pot-herba  here  and  there  he 


Which,  camvated  with  his  daily  care« 

And  bruUfd  with  vervain,  were  his  daily  fkre. 

Drtdcit. 
He  therefore  ilrst  among  the  swains  was  found 
To  reap  the  prodooe  of  his  labor'd  groand, 
And  aqueeae  the  combs  with  golden  li<iaor 
crown'd.  Drtdkk. 

And  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet, 
We  push  them  headlong  with  oar  arms  and  feet : 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once ;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  or  pounded  into  death. 

Dryden. 

Soch  were  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  so  great 

and  so  grievous  as  none  of  us  are  in  any  degree 

able  to  undergo.    That  weight  under  which  ho 

croocbed  would  eruah  us.  TuxonsoiL 
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In  the  figuratiTe  seiue,  cnuh  marks  a 
total  annihilation :  if  a  conspiracy  be  not 
crushed  in  the  bad,  it  will  prove  fatal  to 
the  power  which  has  suffered  it  to  grow. 
To  cnuh  rebellion  tytrj  waj  i8  Jott      DiacT. 

1*0   BRKAK;  BUB8T,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 

BREAK,  V.  To  break,  rack.  BURST, 
in  Saxon  beorttasij  beriten,  byrtteny  low 
German  baisten,  barien,  high  German  ber- 
tteriy  old  German  braten,  Swedish  br^a, 
is  but  a  yariation  of  break.  CRACK  is 
in  Saxon  cearciany  French  craqtier,  high 
German  kraclteny  low  German  kraken, 
Danish  krakke,  Greek  r/DccHv,  which  are 
in  all  probability  but  variations  of  breaks 
etc.  SPLIT,  in  Dutch  split,  Danish  split- 
ten,  low  German  splietetk,  high  Grerman 
spalten^  old  German  tpilten,  Swedish  splita, 
which  are  all  connected  with  the  German 
platteii,  to  burst,  the  Greek  vraXwaouai, 
to  tear  or  split,  and  the  Hebrew  pdak,  to 
separate, /M^  or  palety,  to  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  is  the  general  term,  denoting 
any  separation  or  coming  apart  with 
more  or  less  force ;  the  rest  are  particu- 
lar modes,  varied  either  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  or  the  object  acted 
upon.  To  break  does  not  specify  any 
particular  manner  or  form  of  action; 
what  is  broken  may  be  broken  in  two  or 
more  pieces,  broken  short  or  lengthwise, 
and  the  like :  to  burst  is  to  break  sudden- 
ly and  with  violence,  frequently  also  with 
noise^ 

In  various  proofs  of  emphasis  and  awe 
He  spoke  his  will,  and  trembling  nations  heard : 
Witness,  ye  billows,  whose  retaining  tide. 
Breaking  the  chain  that  flutened  it  in  air, 
Swept  E^rpt  Youno. 

Time  this  vast  fabric  for  him  bnilt  (and  doom'd 
With  him  to  fiill),  now  bwsHng  o*er  his  head 
His  lamp,  the  son  extingnlsh'd,  from  beneath 
The  form  of  hideous  darkness  calls  his  sons. 

YOUMG. 

Everything  that  is  exposed  to  external 
violence,  particularly  hard  substances,  are 
said  to  be  broken  ;  but  hollow  bodies,  or 
such  as  are  exposed  to  tension,  are  prop- 
erly said  to  bursL 

The  brlttte  steel,  unikithAU  to  his  hand. 
Broke  short.  Pon. 

Atoms  and  systems  into  min  hnrVd, 
And  now  a  bubble  hwrtt,  and  now  a  world. 

Pon. 

In  the  sense  of  making  a  way  or  open- 
ing, the  same  distinction  is  preserved. 


Ambttioiis  thenee  the  naaly  river  brtakM^ 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  mellowed  treasures  of  the  sky, 
Winds  In  progressive  mi^®^  along.    Thomsor. 
The  torrent  bwr^  orer  the  walls,  sweepioK 
away  the  images  of  every  saint  that  were  ptooed 
there  to  oppose  it  BaTDoaa. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  moral  ob- 
jects. 

Your  Inxnry  might  break  all  bounds : 
Plate,  tables,  borses,  stewards,  hoonds, 
Might  sweU  your  debts.  Gat. 

Now  the  distemper^  mind 
Has  lost  tliat  eoneord  of  harmonioos  powen 
Which  farms  the  sonl  of  happiness;  and  all 
Is  off  the  poise  within ;  the  passions  all 
Have  bv^  their  bounds.  Tb 


To  crack  and  s^il  are  modes  of  breaik- 
ii\g  lengthwise :  the  former  in  application 
to  hard  or  brittle  objects,  as  clay,  or  the 
things  made  of  clay ;  the  hitter  in  appli- 
cation to  wood,  or  that  which  is  made  of 
wood.  Breaking  frequently  causes  an  en- 
tire separation  of  the  component  parts 
so  as  to  destroy  the  thing ;  cracking  and 
splitting  are  but  parUal  separations. 

And  let  the  weighty  roller  mn  the  nrand. 
To  smooth  the  surface  of  th'  uneqoal  ground ; 
Lest  eraek'd  with  summer  heats  the  flooring 

flies. 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  arise. 

Damsx. 

1st  meet  that  he 
Shonld  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearftil  lad. 
With  tearfiil  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea? 
While  in  his  mean,  the  ship  spliU  on  the  rock. 
Which  industry  and  coursge  might  have  saved. 
SaAUp&imB. 

TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

BREED,  in  Saxon  bredan,  Teutonic  6fee- 
fan,  is  probably  connected  with  brdten^  to 
roast,  being  an  operation  principally  per- 
formed  by  fire  or  heat.  ENGENDER, 
compounded  of  en  and  gender,  from  gent- 
tua,  participle  of  gigno,  signifies  to  lay  or 
communicate  the  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  properly  employed  for 
the  act  of  procreation.  To  breed  is  to 
bring  into  existence  by  a  slow  operation : 
to  engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime 
cause  of  existence.  So,  in  the  metaphor- 
ical sense,  frequent  quarrels  are  apt  to 
breed  hatred  and  animosity :  the  levelling 
and  inconsistent  oondnct  of  the  higher 
classes  in  the  present  age  serves  to  en- 
gender a  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
assumption  in  the  inferior  order.  What- 
ever breeds  acts  gradually ;  whatever  en- 
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gmdtn  produoes  imxnediately  as  cause 
and  effect  Undeanliness  breedt  diseases 
of  the  body ;  want  of  occupatioa  breeds 
those  of  the  mmd;  playing  at  chance 
games  engenden  a  lore  of  money. 

The  •tctm?  desire  of  fiune  hrud%  seTeral  Ttdoos 
habita  in  the  mind.  Aaduom. 

Eve^  dream  is  ftiU  of  thoee  high  coneeits,  «»- 
gendering  in-lde,  which,  we  are  told,  the  Deril 
endeaTored  to  instil  into  her.  Addooh. 

BREEZE,  GALE,  BLAST,  GUST,  STORM, 
TEMPEST,  HURRICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action  of 
the  wind,  in  different  degrees  and  under 
different  circumstances.  BREEZE,  in 
Italian  hreaOy  is  in  all  probability  an 
onotnatopceia  for  that  kind  of  wind  pe- 
culiar to  Southern  climates.  GALE  is 
probably  connected  with  caU  and  ydL^  de- 
noting a  sonorous  wind.  BLAST,  in  Ger- 
man ffebUuei,  participle  of  blasen^  signifies 
properly  the  act  of  blowing,  but  by  dis- 
tinction it  is  employed  for  any  strong  ef- 
fort of  blowing.  GUST  is  immediately 
of  Icelandic  origin,  and  expresses  the 
phenomena  whidi  are  characteristic  of 
the  Xorthem  climates ;  but  in  all  proba- 
bility it  is  a  variation  of  ffuthf  signifying 
a  violent  stream  of  wind.  STORM,  in 
German  Mturm,  from  stormy  to  put  in 
commotion,  like  gtuty  describes  the  phe- 
nomenon of  Northern  climates.  TEM- 
PEST, in  Latin  tempestoA,  or  iempusy  a 
time  or  season,  describes  that  season  or 
sort  of  weather  which  is  most  remarka- 
ble, but  at  the  same  time  most  frequent, 
in  Southern  climates.  HURRICANE  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into 
Bnropean  languages  from  the  Caribbee 
Islands ;  where  it  describes  that  species 
of  ten^atuous  wind  most  frequent  in  trop- 
ical climates. 

A  hreeie  is  gentle;  a  gcile  is  brisk, 
bat  steady:  we  have  hrteut  in  a  calm 
snmmer'B  day;  the  mariner  has  favor- 
able gala^  which  keep  the  sails  on  the 
stretch.  A  Utat  is  impetuous :  the  exha- 
lations of  a  trumpet,  the  breath  of  bel- 
lows, the  sweep  of  a  violent  wind,  are 
hlatis.  A  ffUKt  is  sudden  and  vehement ; 
gutU  of  wind  are  sometimes  so  violent  as 
to  sweep  everything  before  them  while 
they  last  Siorm,  Umpetty  and  kurrieane 
indade  other  particulars  besides  wind.  A 
.  tbmrm  throws  the  whole  atmosphere  into 


commotion ;  it  is  a  war  of  the  elements, 
in  which  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  the  like, 
conspire  to  disturb  the  heavens.  Tempest 
is  a  species  of  storm  which  has  also  thun- 
der and  lightning  to  add  to  tho  confu- 
sion. Hurrieane  is  a  species  of  storm 
which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  violence  and 
duration. 

Qradoal  elnlu  the  breeme 
Into  a  perfect  calm. 


What  happy  gal6 
BlowB  yon  to  Padna  here  from  old  Verona  ? 

SUAXSrSARI. 

As  when  fleroe  Northern  hlaste  from  th*  Alpe  de. 

soend. 
From  his  llrm  roots  with  strnggUng  guste  tarend 
An  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  mstUng  sound 

Grows  lOOd.  0KHHAM. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor 

drives, 
While  every  element  in  combat  strives ; 
Loud  roars  the  thunder,  fierce  the  lightning  flies, 
Winds  wildly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  skies. 

Shiblbt. 
So  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  th*  impetuous  hurricama  descend, 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  plaj, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

Adoihoh. 

Ghtsty  stormy  and  tempesty  which  are  ap- 
plied figuratively,  preserve  their  distinc- 
tion in  this  sense.  The  passions  are 
exposed  to  gusts  and  storms,  to  sudden 
bursts,  or  violent  and  continued  agita- 
tions; the  soul  is  exposed  to  tempests 
when  agitated  with  violent  and  contend- 
ing emotions. 

Stay  these  sudden  guste  of  passion 
That  hurry  you  away.  Rows. 

I  bum  1  I  bum !    The  storm  that's  in  my  ralnd 
Kindles  my  heart,  like  fires  provoked  by  wind. 

Lamsdowv. 
All  deaths,  all  tortures.  In  one  pang  combtn'd, 
Are  gentle,  to  the  temped  of  my  mind. 

0  .     TlIOUSON. 

BRIGHTNESS,  LUSTRE,  SPLEKDOR, 
BRILLIANCY. 

BRIGHTNESS,  from  the  English  hrighty 
Saxon  breorhty  probably  comes,  like  the 
German  prachty  splendor,  from  the  He- 
brew beraky  to  shine  or  glitter.  LUSTRE, 
in  French  lustrCy  Latin  lustrumy  a  purga- 
tion or  cleansing,  that  is,  to  make  clean 
or  pure.  SPLENDOR,  in  French  splen- 
deury  Latin  splendory  from  spUndeo,  to 
shine,  comes  either  from  the  Gr6ek  (nrXif- 
So^y  embers,  or  amvBtipy  a  spark.  BRILL- 
IANCY, from   brillianty  and    brillery  to 
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Bhine,  comoa  from  the  German  briUsy 
spectacles,  and  the  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages  berylluBy  a  crystaL 

Brightnen  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms:  there  cannot  be  hutre, 
^endor^  and  hriUianey  without  bright- 
nen ;  but  there  may  be  bnghttuu  where 
these  do  not  exist  These  terms  rise  in 
sense;  luttre  rises  on  brightneUy  9plm^ 
dor  on  lustre^  and  briVianey  on  tplmdor, 
Brightnen  and  hutrt  are  applied  proper- 
ly to  natural  lights;  splendor  and  briti- 
iancy  have  been  more  commonly  applied 
to  that  which  is  artificial  or  unusual: 
there  is  always  more  or  less  brightnen 
in  the  sun  or  moon ;  there  is  an  occasion- 
al Ituire  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies  when 
they  shine  in  their  unclouded  brightnen  ; 
there  is  tplendor  in  the  eruptions  of  flame 
from  a  volcano  or  an  immense  conflagra- 
tion; there  is  brilUaney  in  a  collection 
of  diamonds.  There  may  bo  both  tplen- 
dor  and  briUiancy  in  an  illumination :  the 
tplendor  arises  from  the  mass  and  rich- 
ness of  light ;  the  briUiancy  from  the  va- 
riety ^n^rightnen  of  the  lights  and  col- 
ors. Brightnen  may  be  obscured,  Itutre 
may  be  tarnished,  splendor  and  brilliancy 
diminished. 

The  analogy  is  closely  preserved  in 
the  figurative  application.  Brightnen  at- 
taches to  the  moral  character  of  men  in 
ordinary  cases,  hutre  attaches  to  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  virtue  and  greatness, 
splendor  and  briUiancy  attach  to  the 
achievements  of  men.  Our  Saviour  is 
strikingly  represented  to  us  as  the  bright- 
nen of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person.  The  humanity 
of  the  English  in  the  hour  of  conquest 
adds  a  lustre  to  their  victories,  which 
are  either  splendid  or  brilliant  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  render  them  remarka- 
ble. 

Earthly  honon  aro  both  short-lived  in  their 
oontinaanoe,  and,  wliUo  they  last,  tarnished  with 
spots  and  Bt^na.  On  some  quarter  or  oUm*  their 
brightnns  Is  obscured.  But  the  honor  which 
proceeds  from  God  and  virtne  is  nnmlied  and 
pure.  It  is  a  lustre  which  la  derived  flrom  heav- 
en. BLAim. 

Thoroson^s  diction  is  In  the  highest  dcgroe  flor- 
id and  loxoriant,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  to 
his  inoages-  and  thoughts  '*  both  their  Iwitre  and 
their  shade,"  snch  as  invests  them  with  splendor 
throogh  which  they  are  not  easily  discernible. 

JoHMiOII. 


Thcra  is  an  appeanuoe  of  hrilUancif  in  the 
pleasures  of  high  life  which  naturally  daszles  tlie 


young. 


Cauo. 


TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 

BRING,  in  Saxon  bringan^  Teutonic, 
etc.,  bringen^  old  German  briggan^  prin- 
gan,  bibringen^  is  most  probably  contract- 
ed from  beringin,  which,  from  the  simple 
ringen  or  regen^  to  move,  signifies  to  pat 
in  motion  or  remove.  FETCH,  in  Saxon 
feeeian,  is  not  improbably  connected  with 
the  word  search^  in  French  chercker^  Ger- 
man suehen,  Greek  Zfirtiv^  Hebrew  tag- 
nack,  to  send  for  or  go  after.  CAitRY, 
V.  To  bear  J  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  with  one's 
self  from  the  place  where  one  is ;  ia  fetch 
is  to  go  first  to  a  place  and  then  bfing  a 
thing ;  to  fetchy  therefore,  is  a  species  of 
bringing:  whatever  is  near  at  hand  is 
brought;  whatever  is  at  a  distance  must 
be  filched:  the  porter  at  an  inn  brings  a 
parcel,  a  servant  who  is  sent  for  it  fetches 
it.  Bring  always  respects  motion  toward 
the  place  in  which  the  speaker  resides ; 
/efcA,  a  motion  both  to  and  from ;  carry^ 
always  a  motion  directly  from  the  place 
or  at  a  distance  from  the  place.  A  ser- 
vant brings  the  parcel  home  which  his 
master  has  sent  him  to  fetch  ;  he  carrin 
a  parcel  from  home.  A  carrier  carries 
parcels  to  and  from  a  place,  but  he  does 
not  bring  parcels  to  and  from  any  place. 
Bring  is  an  action  performed  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  agent;  fetch  and  carry  are 
mostly  done  at  the  command  of  another. 
Hence  the  old  proverb,  "He  who  will 
fetch  will  earry^"^  to  mark  the  character 
of  the  gossip  and  tale-bearer,  who  reports 
what  he  hears  from  two  persons  in  order 
to  please  both  parties. 

What  appeared  to  me  wonderful  was  that  none 
of  the  ants  came  home  without  l>ringing  some- 
thing. AsKunm, 

I  have  said  before  that  those  ants  whkdi  I  did 
so  parOealarly  oonslder  feteheA  their  oora  oat 
of  a  garret.  Aadisor. 

How  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor  ant,  wbea 
she  earrin  a  grain  of  oom  to  the  second  story, 
climbing  np  a  wall  with  her  head  downward  I 

AoDDOir. 

TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  CONSTRUCT. 

BUILD,  in  Saxon  bytlian,  French  bdtir^ 
Germaai  iouen,  Gothic  6oa,  buOy  bygga^  to 
erect  houses,  from  the  Hebrew  bajith^  a 
habitation.     ERECT,  in  Franoh  ^r^» 
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LftUn  eredvm^  participle  of  erigOf  com- 
pounded of  e  and  re^o,  from  the  Greek 
npcTw,  to  stretch  or  ezteod.  GOK- 
OTRUCT,  in  Latin  eotuirueius,  participle 
of  eonatruo^  compounded  of  eon,  togeth- 
er, and  iiruo,  to  put,  in  Greek  ^putvutUf 
f-ofMM,  to  HreWf  in  Hebrew  ohra/i,  to  ais- 
pose  or  pat  in  order,  signifies  to  form  to- 
gether into  a  mass. 

The  word  iuild  bj  distinction  expresses 
the  purpose  of  the  action ;  er^  indicates 
the  mode  of  the  action;  eonstrud  indi- 
cates oontrivance  in  the  action.  What 
is  btUU  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
reoeiTing,  retaining,  or  confining;  what  is 
ertded  is  placed  in  an  elevated  situation ; 
what  Ls  conatrtuied  is  put  together  with 
ingenuity.  AU  that  is  built  may  be  said 
to  be  eroded  or  eonttruded;  but  all  that 
Is  ereded  or  condruded  is  not  said  to  be 
bidU;  likewise  what  is  erwM  is  mostly 
condruded^  though  not  vice  verta.  We 
build  from  necessity ;  we  ered  for  orna- 
ment; we  eondrtsd  for  utility  and  con- 
Tenience.  Houses  are  built,  monuments 
arededj  machines  are  condnided, 

MoBtesqnJea  wittily  observes  that  by  building 
professed  mad-booses,  men  tacitly  Instnoate  that 
all  who  are  oat  of  their  senses  are  to  be  found 
only  fai  those  places.  Wabton. 

It  is  as  rational  to  live  in  caves  tHl  oar  own 
hands  have  eroded  a  palace,  as  to  re>ect  all 
knowledge  of  arcbitectare  whkdi  our  vnderstand- 
ings  will  not  supply.  Jobkson. 

From  the  fait  or  canoe,  which  first  served  to 
cany  a  savage  over  the  river,  to  the  eondruo- 
iion  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  namerous 
crew  with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress 
In  improvement  is  immense.     .        BosBBTSoir. 

BULKY,  MASSIVE. 

BTJLKT  denotes  having  bulk,  which  is 
connected  with  our  words  belly,  body, 
bilge,  bulge,  etc.,  and  the  German  balg. 
MASSIYE,  in  French  tiuimf,  from  moM, 
signifies  having  a  mass  or  being  like  a 
man,  which  is  in  the  German  maaaey  Lat- 
in rmutOy  Greek  iulOol,  dough,  from  luuraw, 
to  knead,  signifying  made  into  a  solid 
substance. 

Whatever  is  bvUcy  has  a  prominence 
of  figure;  what  is  massive  has  compact- 
ness of  matter.  The  bulky,  therefore, 
though  larger  in  size,  is  not  so  weighty 
as  the  magsive.  Hollow  bodies  frequent- 
ly have  bulk,'  none  but  solid  bodies  can 
be  manive.  A  vessel  is  bulky  in  its 
form ;  lead,  silver,  and  gold  arc  nuuiive. 


In  Milton's  time  it  was  suspected  that  the 
whole  creation  languished— that  neither  trees 
nor  anhnals  had  the  height  or  frwO;  of  their  pred- 

JOHMSOH. 


His  pond*rous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  roand. 
Behind  htan  cast.  Hiltok. 

BUBIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE. 

BURIAL,  from  bury,  in  Saxon  birian, 
biriyan,  German  berym,  signifies  m  the 
original  sense  to  conceal  INTER; 
M£NT,  from  inter,  compounded  of  in 
and  terra,  signifies  the  putting  into  the 
ground.  SEPULTURE,  in  French  «^ 
iure,  Latin  upuUura,  from  stpuUut,  parti- 
ciple of  Mpelio,  to  bury,  comes  from  9epe8, 
a  hedge,  signifying  an  enclosure,  and 
probably  likewise  from  the  Hebrew  so- 
bat,  to  put  to  rest,  or  in  a  state  of  pri- 
vacy. 

Under  burial  is  comprehended  simply 
the  purpose  of  the  action ;  under  inter- 
ment  and  sepulture,  the  manner  as  well 
as  the  motive  of  the  action.  We  burv 
in  order  to  conceal ;  interment  and  KptU- 
ture  are  accompanied  with  religious  cere- 
monies. Bury  is  confined  to  no  object 
or  place ;  we  bury  whatever  wo  deposit 
in  the  earth,  and  wherever  we  please ; 
but  inierment  and  eepuUure  respect  only 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased  when  deposit- 
ed in  a  sacred  place.  Burial  requires 
that  the  object  be  concealed  under 
ground ;  interment  may  be  used  for  de- 
positing in  vaults.  Self-murderers  were 
formerly  buried  in  the  highways ;  Chris- 
tians in  general  are  buried  in  the  church- 
yard; but  the  kings  of  England  were 
formerly  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Burial  is  a  term  in  familiar  use ;  inter- 
ment serves  frequently  as  a  more  elegant 
expression ;  sqndture  is  an  abstract  term 
confined  to  particular  cases,  as  in  speak- 
ing of  the  rites  and  privileges  of  sepul- 
ture. 

Let  my  pale  corse  the  rites  of  burial  know, 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below. 

Pom. 
Bat  good  iKneas  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trampet  bore : 
Thus  was  his  friend  interred,  and  deathless  Ikme 
Still  to  the  lofty  cape  consigns  his  name. 

Dbtdzv. 
Ah !  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear : 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow, 
To  soothe  a  fiither's  and  a  mother's  woe; 
Let  tlieir  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least, 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest.       Tope. 
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BUSINESS,  OCCUPATION,  EMPIiOTHENT, 
ENOAOEMENT,  AVOCATION. 

BUSINESS  signifies  what  makes  6tuy, 
V.  Active,  busy.  OCCUPATION,  from 
occupy,  in  French  occuper,  Latin  ocmpo, 
that  is,  06  and  capio,  signifies  that  which 
serves  or  takes  possession  of  a  person  or 
thing  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things. 
EMPLOYMENT,  from  employ,  in  French 
emploi,  Latin  intpiico,  Greek  f/AirXocoi, 
signifies  that  which  engages  or  fixes  a 
person.  ENGAGEMENT,  v.  To  attract. 
AVOCATION,  in  Latin  avocaUo,  from  a 
and  vooo,  signifies  the  thing  that  calls  off 
from  another  thing. 

£u8ine»  occupies  all  a  person^s 
thoughts  as  well  as  his  time  and  pow- 
ers; occupation  and  employment  occupy 
only  his  time  and  strength :  the  first  is 
mostly  regular,  it  is  the  object  of  our 
choice ;  the  second  is  casual,  it  depends 
on  the  will  of  another.  Engagement  is  a 
partial  employment,  avocation  a  particular 
engagement:  an  engagement  prevents  us 
from  doing  anything  else ;  an  avocation 
calls  off  or  prevents  us  from  doing  what 
wo  wish.  Every  tradesman  has  a  btm- 
nm,  on  the  diligent  prosecution  of  which 
depends  his  success  in  life;  every  me- 
chanic has  his  daily  occupation,  by  which 
he  maintains  his  family;  every  laboror 
has  an  employmmt  which  is  fixed  for  him. 
Businen  and  occupation  always  suppose 
a  serious  object  Bueinen  is  something 
mora  urgent  and  important  than  occupa- 
tion :  a  man  of  independent  fortune  has 
no  occasion  to  pursue  buMnees,  but  as  a 
rational  agent  he  will  not  be  contented 
to  be  without  an  occupation. 

The  materUIj  are  no  sooner  wroaght  into  pa- 
per bat  they  are  distribtttod  among  the  preaaes, 
where  they  again  set  Innmnerable  artists  at 
work,  and  famish  hueinste  to  another  mystery. 

Addison. 
Absence  of  oet^tpation  is  not  rest; 
A  mind  quite  racant  is  a  mind  distreis'd. 

COWPSB. 

Creatures  who  have  the  labors  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  ftunlsh  them  with 
employmente.  GcaaDiAN. 

Emphymenty  engagement,  and  avocation, 
leave  the  object  undefined.  An  employ- 
ment may  be  a  mero  diversion  of  the 
thoughts,  and  a  wasting  of  the  hours  in 
some  idle  pursuit ;  a  child  may  have  its 
employment,  which  may  be  its  play  in 


distinction  from  its  burinen:  an  engage- 
ment  may  have  no  higher  object  tluai 
that  of  pleasure;  the  idlest  people  have 
often  the  most  engagements;  the  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  social 
pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance 
of  engagements,  Avoeatiom  have  seldom 
a  direct  trifling  object,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  subordinate  nature, 
and  generally  irrelevant:  numerous  ov- 
oeations  aro  not  desirable;  every  man 
should  have  a  fixed  pursuit,  as  the  buti- 
netB  of  his  life,  to  which  the  principal 
part  of  his  time  should  be  devoted :  avo- 
cations, therefore,  of  a  serious  nature  are 
apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurtful  degree. 

I  would  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  read- 
ers the  lieeping  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one 
week,  and  setting  down  ponctoally  their  wltote 
series  of  emplo^enit  daring  that  space  of  time. 

Addison. 

Mr.  Baretti  being  a  single  man,  and  entirely 
clear  from  all  engagemeniiy  takes  the  advantage 
of  his  independence.  JoHnsoir. 

Sorrow  onght  not  to  be  snffered  to  increase  by 
indulgence,  but  must  give  way  after  a  stated 
time  to  social  duties  and  the  common  a^eoea- 
NoMoflife.  JoaraoM. 

A  person  who  is  busy  has  much  to  at- 
tend to,  and  attends  to  it  closely :  a  per- 
son who  is  occupied  has  a  full  share  of 
bueineu  without  any  pressure;  he  is  op- 
posed to  one  who  is  idle:  a  person  who 
is  employed  has  the  present  moment  filled 
up ;  ne  is  not  in  a  state  of  inaction:  the 
person  who  is  engaged  is  not  at  liberty  to 
be  otherwise  employed;  his  time  is  not 
his  own ;  he  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 

These  professors  of  the  rights  of  men  are  so 
busy  in  teaching  others,  that  they  have  not  lei- 
sare  to  learn  anything  themselves.  BuaxB. 

The  world  o'erlooks  him  in  her  ftiwy  search 
Of  objects  more  illnstrlons  in  her  view ; 
And,  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she. 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 

COWPBB. 

Not  sIothAil  he,  though  seeming  unemploj^d. 
And  censor'd  oft  n  useless.  GowraL 

How  little  must  the  ordinary  t 
men  seem  to  one  who  is  enffoged  1 
a  pursuit  as  the  assimilation  of  himself  to  the 
Deity !  BBaucLKT. 

BUSINESS,  TRADE,  PROFESSION,  ART. 

BUSINESS,  V.  JSueinees,  occupation, 
TRADE  signifies  that  which  employs  the 
time  by  way  of  trade,  PROFESSION 
signifies  that  which  one  professes  to  da 
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ABT  rignifies  that  which  i0  followed  in 
the  way  of  the  arts. 

These  words  are  synonymoos  in  the 
scDse  of  a  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Kvdihood :  buiinem  is  general,  trade  and 
^rt>/<snumareparticalar;  aXi  trade  iBb%m- 
nent,  but  all  bueintm  is  not  trade.  Buy- 
ing and  selling  of  merchandise  is  insep- 
arable from  trade;  but  the  exercise  of 
one^s  knowledge  and  experience  for  pur- 
poses of  gain  constitutes  a  huemm  ;  when 
learning  or  particular  skill  is  required,  it 
18  a  profemon  ;  and  when  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar exercise  of  or/,  it  is  an  orf;  erery 
shopkeeper  and  retail  dealer  carries  on  a 
trade;  brokers,  manufacturers,  bankers, 
and  others,  carry  on  htwMn;  clergymen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  follow  a  profee- 
uon;  musicians  and  painters  follow  an 
art 

Those  wbo  are  determined  by  choice  to  imy 
particalAT kind  olbuetneee  axe  Indeed  more  ha(>- 
pj  than  tboae  who  are  determined  by  necessity. 

Aj>i>uoii. 


ane  penons,  Indeed,  by  the  priTilege  of  their 
birtta  and  quality,  an  abof«  a  oommon  trade  and 
pro/eatrian,  but  they  are  not  hereby  exempted 
from  all  buHneeet  and  allowed  to  lire  nnproflta- 
biy  to  ochera.  Tulotboh. 

No  one  oC  the  sons  of  Adam  ooght  to  think 
Mmeelf  esnnpt  from  labor  or  indnsUy ;  those  to 
whom  birth  or  fortone  may  seem  to  make  inch 
an  application  unnecessary  ought  to  find  out  some 
callinir  or  profeeeion.  that  they  may  not  lie  as  a 
bardan  upon  the  species.  Addisom. 

The  painter  understands  Us  art. 


BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 

BVSISJS8R,v.Bmitim,oea^)athn,  OF- 
FICE, 9,  Benefit,  service,  DUTY  signifies 
what  is  due  or  owing  one,  from  the  Latin 
debittan,  participle  of  debeo^  to  owe. 

Buemen  is  tfakt  which  engages  the  time, 
talents,  and  interest  of  a  man ;  it  is  what 
a  man  proposes  to  himself :  office  is  that 
which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  do  for 
another;  it  is  consequently  prescribed 
by  others :  dnty  is  that  which  duty  pre- 
scribes :  one  follows  huainae,  fills  or  dis- 
chaiges  an  office^  and  performs  or  dis- 
charges a  duiy.  As  hunneu  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  Individual,  and  duty  is  his 
duty,  these  terms  properly  apply  to  pri- 
vate matters,  as  the  baeineee  or  dvHee  of 
life:  02^,  on  the  other  hand,  being  that 
vbidi  is  done  for  the  benefit  or  by  the 
direction  of  others,  it  is  properly  applied 
to  public  matters. 


It  may  be  obeerred  that  men  who,frtmi  befaig 
engaged  in  ftiMiiMSS.  or  from  their  course  of  life 
In  whatever  way,  seldom  see  their  children,  do 
not  care  much  about  them.  Johiison. 

He  dlaehanred  all  the  affteee  he  went  through 
with  great  abilities  and  sfaignlar  repotatlon  of  in- 
tegrity. Clabbmdoii. 

Discretion  la  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  us  hi  all  the  dvH—  of  life.      Addisom. 

But  the  terms  may  be  so  qualified  that 
the  former  may  be  applied  to  public,  and 
the  latter  to  private  matters. 

He  was  in  danger  of  being  pursued  by  his  en- 
emies in  Parliament  for  baring  made  the  peace 
and  endeaTored  to  stUe  the  popish  plot,  and  yet 
sat  very  loose  with  the  King,  who  told  Sir  Wil- 
liam several  reasons  of  that  change,  whereof  one 
was,  his  bringing  the  Inteineee  of  the  plot  into 
Parliament  a^ataMt  his  abeolute  command. 


We  cannot  miss  hfan ;  he  does  light  our  Are, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  o^lficea 
That  profit  us.  SBASsnAaa. 

I  see  and  feel  sensibly  that  I  am  not  able  to 
perferm  thoee  <f  wMm  as  I  ought,  and  as  the  plaoe 
requires.  Lord  ELUSKsaB. 

Buewae  and  office  are  frequently  ap- 
plied to  that  part  which  a  man  is  called 
to  perform ;  in  which  sense  buainen  and 
office  come  still  nearer  to  the  term  duty  ; 
what  belongs  to  a  person  to  do  or  see 
done,  that  is  properly  his  buainae :  a  per- 
son is  bound,  either  by.  the  nature  of  his 
engagements  or  by  private  and  personal 
motives,  to  perform  a  service  for  another, 
as  the  office  of  a  prime  minister,  the  office 
of  a  friend ;  that  is  his  office.  Duty  in 
this  application  expresses  a  stronger  ob- 
ligation than  either  of  the  other  terms ; 
where  the  service  is  enjoined  by  law,  or 
commanded  by  the  person,  that  is  a  ^y, 
as  the  clerical  duHee,  the  duty  of  a  soldier. 

It  is  certain,  frtmi  Suetonius,  that  the  Romans 
thought  the  education  of  their  children  a  btiei- 
nese  ptoperXy  belonging  to  the  parents  them- 
selves. BUDOBIXi. 
But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  Ibrmer  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  winga. 
Demand  the  free  posseeoon  of  the  sky. 
This  one  glad  qfflee  more,  and  then  dissolves 
Fkrental  love  at  onoe,  now  heedless  grown. 

Thomsok. 

In  the  first  entrance  Into  the  troubles  he  un- 
dertook the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
performed  the  duty  of  a  colonel  upon  all  occasions' 
most  punctually.  Clabbnoov. 

BUSTLE,  TUBIULT,  UFROAB. 

BUSTLE  is  probably  a  frequentative 
of  bwy,  TUMULT,  in  French  tunwlte, 
Latin  trnnyUue,  or  tianor  rmtUuBj  much 
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swelling  or  perturbation.  UPROAR,  com- 
poundei  of  1^  and  roar^  marks  the  act 
of  oetting  up  a  roar  or  clamor,  or  the  state 
of  its  being  so  set  up. 

Bustie  has  most  of  hurry  in  it ;  iumuU 
most  of  disorder  and  confusion  ;  uproar 
most  of  noise :  the  hurried  movements  of 
one,  or  many,  cause  a  huttU ;  the  disor- 
derly struggles  of  many  constitute  a  iu- 
mult;  the  loud  elevation  of  many  oppos- 
ing voices  produces  an  tqnvar.  BiuUe  is 
frequently  not  the  effect  of  design,  but 
the  natural  consequence  of  many  persons 
coming  together ;  iumuU  commonly  arises 
from  a  general  effervescence  in  the  minds 
of  a  multitude ;  uproar  is  the  consequence 
either  of  general  anger  or  mirth.  A 
crowded  street  will  always  be  in  a  bustle; 
contested  elections  are  always  accompa- 
nied with  a  great  tumult:  drinkine  par- 
tics  make  a  considerable  uproar^  m  the 
indulgence  of  their  intemperate  mirth. 

They  who  live  in  the  buttle  of  tiie  world  are 
not,  perhaps,  the  most  accnrate  observen  of  the 
progressiTe  change  of  manners  in  that  society  in 
which  they  pass  their  time.  Absbcbombt. 

Outlaws  of  nature  1  yet  the  great  must  use  'em 
Sometimes  as  necessary  tools  of  tumult. 

,  Dbtdbn. 

Amidst  the  uproar  of  other  bad  passions,  con- 
idenee  acts  as  a  restraining  power.  Blaib. 

TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 

BUT,  in  Saxon  6^ea»,  Gothic  Imffyan, 
is  in  all  probability  connected  with  the 
Saxon  ffOn/gffod^  busy,  and  the  German 
heachdffiigty  from  Khaffen^  to  do  or  con- 
cern one's  self  in  a  thing,  to  deal  in  it 
PURCHASE,  in  French  pourchaner,  like 
the  word  pursue,  pourmwre^  comes  from 
the  Latin  penequor^  signifying  to  obtain 
by  a  particular  effort  BARGAIN,  in 
Welsh  bargeoy  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  horgen^  to  borrow,  and 
hurge,  a  surety.  CHEAPEN  is  in  Sax- 
on ceapai^  German  kaufm^  Dutch,  etc., 
kooperk,  to  buy. 

mtjf  and  purchase  have  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  both  in  sense 
and  application ;  but  the  latter  is  a  term 
of  more  refinement  than  the  former :  huy 
may  always  be  substituted  for  purchase 
without  impropriety ;  but  pureham  would 
be  sometimes  ridiculous  m  the  familiar 
application  of  buif:  the  necessaiies  of  life 


are  ^ou^Aty  luxuries  are  jmrdUisedL  The 
characteristic  idea  of  bwfmg  is  that  of 
expending  money  according  to  a  oertun 
rule,  and  for  a  particular  puipoae ;  that 
of  pur^adnff  is  the  procuring  the  thing 
by  any  means ;  some  things,  therefore^ 
may  more  properly  be  sud  to  be  jwr- 
ehatedQuaibouffhtytAUi  pureham  tneodB, 
ease,  and  the  like. 

It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  obserre, 
wiierever  I  go,  how  mncb  skill,  in  hufing  all 
manner  of  things,  there  is  neeeaaary  to  defend 
yoorself  from  being  cheated.  Taxus. 

Pirates  may  malie  cheap  pennyworths  of  tiieir 

pUlsge, 
And  purehate  flrlends.  Sbautsabk. 

Buying  implies  simply  the  exchange  of 
one's  money  for  a  commodity ;  bargaimng 
and  chocqsening  have  likewise  respect  to 
the  price :  to  bargain  is  to  make  a  specif- 
ic agreement  as  to  the  price ;  to  eheepen 
is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
to  deal  in  such  things  as  are  ehe^:  trade 
is  supported  by  buyers;  bargainers  and 
dtMqaeners  are  not  acceptable  customers : 
mean  people  are  prone  to  6ayyatfisfi^/ 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  checqaen. 

So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  his  own  lands  are  daffva<»*d  fbr  and  sold. 
SHAKarxaaB. 
Ton  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  tomiBg 
his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  sertrd 
dilftrent  cocks,  examining  somedroes  the  lining, 
and  sometimes  the  button,  daring  the  whMi 
course  of  his  harangne.  A  deaf  man  voold  think 
he  was  eheapeninff  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he 
is  talking  of  the  late  of  the  British  nation. 

ADniaoR. 


C. 

CALAMITY,  DISASTER,  MISFOltTUNE, 
MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 

CALAMITT,  m  French  ealamiU,  Latin 
eo/amilas,  from  calamus^  a  stalk ;  because 
hail  or  whaterer  injured  the  stalks  of 
oom  was  termed  a  MAvnt/y.  DISASTER, 
in  French  disattre^  is  compounded  of  the 
privatiye  des  or  dis  and  <ufre,  in  Latin  as- 
trunif  a  star,  signifying  what  comes  from 
the  aidrerse  influence  of  the  stars.  lilS- 
FORTUNE,  MISCHANCE,  and  MISHAP, 
naturally  express  what  comes  amiss  by 
fortune  or  chance. 

The  idea  of  a  painful  event  is  common 
to  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the 
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degree  of  importance.  A  eaiamUy  is  a 
great  dimMsUr  or  mMforttme;  a  fnufort- 
WM  a  great  miaekanee  or  nMap:  wbat- 
erer  Is  attended  with  destruction  is  a  <»> 
lamity;  whatever  occasions  mischief  to 
the  person,  defeats  or  interrupts  plans, 
is  a  duaUar;  whatever  is  accompanied 
with  a  loss  of  property,  or  the  depriva- 
tion of  health,  is  a  mis/oriune;  whatever 
diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility  of  objects 
is  a  ndackantee  ormuke^:  the  devastation 
of  a  ooontry  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes, 
or  the  desolation  of  its  inhabitants  by  fam- 
ine or  plague,  are  great  ealamitkt ;  the 
overturning  of  a  carriage,  or  the  fracture 
of  a  limb,  are  diaasten;  losses  in  trade 
are  mtsfortuna ;  the  spoiling  of  a  book 
is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  miaehance 
ormUhap.  A  ea/aimty  seldom  arises  from 
the  direct  agency  of  man ;  the  elements, 
or  the  natural  course  of  things,  are  most- 
ly ocmeemed  in  producing  this  source  of 
misery  to  men ;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed 
to  chance,  as  distinguished  from  design : 
dimaiert  mostly  arise  from  some  specific 
known  cauae,  either  the  carelessness  of 
persons,  or  the  unfitness  of  things  for 
their  use;  as  they  generally  serve  to  de- 
range some  preconcerted  scheme  or  un- 
dertaking, they  seem  as  if  they  were  pro- 
duced by  some  secret  influence :  misforU 
tnw  is  frequently  assignable  to  no  specific 
caose,  it  is  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individ- 
ual ;  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  destiny ; 
an  evil  independent  of  himself,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  fault :  mitehaiiee  and  mia- 
hap  are  ndafortunaa  of  comparatively  so 
trivial  a  nature,  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  their  cause, 
or  to  dwell  upon  their  consequences.  A 
eoLumly  is  dreadful;  a  diaaaier  melan- 
choly; a  m»/briiNi«  grievous  or  heavy; 
a  nuaehanee  or  miaktiq}  slight  or  trivial. 

Tliey  otnerred  that  several  blessings  had  de- 
Itenerated  Into  ealamUUa^  and  that  sereral  ea- 
tamUHaa  had  improved  into  blesshigs,  according 
as  they  fell  into  the  posaessiOD  of  viae  or  foolish 
mea.  Adddom. 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skiird  to  rate, 
The  Tillage  master  taught  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  ▼tew, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
WeU  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 
The  dav*8  diatuUra  in  his  morning  face. 

GOLDBMrrH, 

She  dailr  ezeretsea  her  benevolence  by  pitying 
every  miafartwns  that  happens  to  every  family 
vftbfai  ber  circle  of  notice.  Jonifioir. 


thy  daoghter,  graeioiis  Jove,  to  tell 
How  this  sniaokanea  the  Cyprian  Queen  beifelL 

Pora 
For  pity's  sake  tells  undcserv'd  miahapa^ 
And,  their  applanae  to  gain,  recounts  liia  clapa. 
CnuBcani.. 

TO  CALCUUlTEy  RECKON,  COHPUTB, 
COUNT. 

CALCULATE,  in  Latin  ealadatua,  par- 
ticiple  of  ealeulo^  comes  from  caiculua^ 
Greek  coXii,  a  pebble;  because  the 
Greeks  gave  their  votes,  and  the  Ro- 
mans made  out  their  accounts,  by  little 
stones ;  hence  it  denotes  the  action  itself 
of  reekiminff,  RECKON,  in  Saxon  rewem, 
Dutch  rekenen,  German  recknen^  is  not 
improbably  derived  from  row,  in  Dntdi 
redc^  because  stringing  of  things  in  a 
row  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now  sometimes, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning.  COM- 
PUTE, in  French  computer^  Latin  eompii' 
tOf  compounded  of  com  and  /nito,  signifies 
to  put  together  in  one^s  mind.  COUNT, 
in  French  compteTy  is  but  a  contraction 
ot  computer. 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by 
which  we  arrive  at  a  certain  result,  in  re- 
gard to  quantity.  To  calculaie  is  the  ge- 
neric term ;  the  rest  denote  modes  of  ad- 
adaiing:  to  calculate  denotes  any  numer- 
ical operation  in  general,  but  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  abstract  science 
of  figures ;  the  astronomer  calculates  the 
motions  o{  the  heavenly  bodies;  the 
mathematician  makes  algebraic  calcvla- 
tiona :  to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set 
down  things  in  detail ;  reckoning  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  ordinary  business  of  life : 
tradesmen  keep  their  accounts  by  reckon- 
ing ;  children  learn  to  reckon  by  various 
simple  processes.  CalculaHon  is  there- 
fore the  sdence,  reckoning  the  practical 
art  of  enumerating. 

His  fiumlty  for  transacting  bnsiDeas,  and  his 
talents  for  ealculatian,  were  considered  by  his 
fond  admirers  as  the  gift  of  nature,  when  in  real- 
ity they  were  the  result  of  education,  assiduity, 
and  experience.  Cox. 

The  stars  lie  in  such  apparent  confiislon  as 
makes  It  impossible  on  oixlinary  occasions  to 
reckon  tliem.  Burke. 

To  eompuia  is  to  come  at  the  result  by 
ealcidaUon  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  numerical  esti- 
mate drawn  from  different  sources :  his- 
torians and  chronologists  oiympuie  the 
times  of  particular  events  by  comparing 
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them  with  those  of  other  known  eyents. 
An  almanac  ia  made  by  ealculatum^  torn- 
putation,  and  reckofUnff.  The  rising  and 
setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  ealeu- 
laled;  from  given  astronomical  tables  is 
eompnUed  the  moment  on  which  any  ce- 
lestial phenomenon  may  return ;  and  by 
reckoning  are  determined  the  days  on 
which  holidays,  or  other  periodical  events, 
fall. 

In  this  iNok  of  fiune,  by  an  exact  doJcvtoMMt, 
and  the  rules  of  political  arithmetic,  I  have  al- 
lotted ten  hundred  thousand  shares ;  five  hun- 
dred thousand  of  which  are  the  due  of  the  gen- 
eral ;  two  hundred  thousand  I  assign  to  the  gen- 
oral  officers ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more  to 
all  the  commissioned  officers,  from  the  colonels 
to  ensigns;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand 
must  be  distributed  among  the  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  prtyate  men ;  according  to  which 
computation^  I  And  Sergeant  Hall  is  to  have  one 
share  and  a  fraction  of  two-flfkhs.  Siselb. 

To  count  is  as  much  as  to  take  aooount 
of,  and  when  used  as  a  mode  of  ealeular 
tioH  it  signifies  the  same  as  to  reckon  one 
by  one ;  as  to  count  one  by  one,  to  cotmt 
the  hours  or  minutes. 

Among  the  North  Americans,  they  all  counted 
to  ten,  and  by  adding  one,  two,  and  three,  etc.,  to 
ten,  advanced  to  any  number  of  units  and  tens 
up  to  one  thousand.  Pabsonbw 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects,  to  denote  the 
estimate  which  the  mind  takes  of  things. 
To  calculate  is  to  look  to  future  events 
and  their  probable  consequences;  we 
calculute  on  a  gain,  on  an  undertaking,  or 
any  enterprise :  to  compute  is  to  look  to 
that  which  is  past,  and  what  results  from 
any  past  event ;  as  to  compute  a  loss,  or 
the  amount  of  any  mischief  done:  to 
reckon  is  either  to  look  at  that  which  is 
present,  and  to  set  an  estimate  upon  it ; 
as  to  reckon  a  thing  cheap ;  or  to  look  to 
that  which  is  future  as  something  desir- 
able, as  to  reckon  on  a  promised  pleasure. 
To  count  is  to  look  on  the  thing  that  is 
present,  and  to  set  a  value  upon  it  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  as  to  count  a 
thing  for  nothing.  A  spirit  of  caleulation 
arises  from  the  cupidity  engendered  by 
trade ;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
prospect  of  accumulation  and  self-inter- 
est. Computationt  are  inaccurate  that 
are  not  founded  upon  exact  numerical 
calculations.  Inconsiderate  people  are 
apt  to  reckon  on  things  that  are  very  un- 


certain, and  then  lay  up  to  themsdves 
a  store  of  disappointments.  Those  who 
have  experienced  the  instability  of  human 
affairs  will  never  calculate  on  an  hour's 
enjoyment  beyond  the  moment  of  exist- 
enoe.  It  is  difficalt  to  oompuie  the  loss 
which  an  army  sustains  upon  being  de- 
feated, especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make 
a  k>ng  retreat.  Those  who  know  the 
human  heart  will  never  reckon  on  the  as- 
sistance of  professed  friends  in  the  hour 
of  adversity.  Men  often  count  th^r  lives 
as  nothing  in  the  prosecution  of  a  faror- 
ite  scheme.    ■ 

By  this  uqjnst  measure  of  ealctUating  happl. 
ness,  peopte  mourn  with  real  affliction  for  ima^- 
inaiy  losses.  Sfbctatob. 

The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  eom/mtod 
by  the  number  of  yeais,  but  by  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  it.  Aadisox. 

Men  rec^n  themselyes  possessed  of  what  their 
genius  inclines  them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their 
ambition  to  excel  In  what  is  out  of  their  reach. 
SracTATom. 

He  (the  Duke  of  Monmouth)  was  greater  than 
ever;  Lord  Shaftesbury  r6cl:oiM<i  upon  being  so 
too,  and  at  the  cost  of  those  whom  he  took  to  be 
the  authors  of  the  last  prorogation.        Tbmtlb. 

Applause  and  admiration  are  by  no  means  to 
be  counted  among  the  necessaries  of  life. 

JoflMSOIf. 

CALENDAR,  ALMANAC,  EPHEHEBIS. 

CALENDAR  comes  from  ealenda,  the 
Roman  name  for  the  iirst  days  of  ev- 
ery month.  ALMANAC,  that  is,  al 
and  fiumo,  signifies  properly  the  reckon- 
ing or  thing  reckoned,  from  the  Arabic 
mana  and  Hebrew  manach^  to  reckon. 
EPHEMERIS,  m  Greek  c^fiauc,  from 
eirc  and  if/icpa,  the  day,  implies  that 
which  happens  by  the  day. 

These  terms  denote  a  date-book,  but 
the  calendar  is  a  book  which  registers 
events  under  every  month :  the  almanac 
is  a  book  which  registers  times,  or  the 
divisions  of  the  year:  and  an  ephemeris 
is  a  book  which' registers  the  planetary 
movements  every  day.  An  edmanae  may 
be  a  calendar^  and  an  tphemerie  may  be 
both  an  almanac  and  a  calendar;  but 
every  almanac  is  not  a  calendar^  nor  ev- 
ery calendar  an  almofUie.  The  Garden- 
er's Calendar  is  not  an  almanac^  and  the 
sheet  almanac*  are  seldom  calendars: 
likewise  the  Nautical  £^}hemert»  may 
serve  as  an  almanac^  although  not  as  a 
caUndar. 
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He  iras  sittinK  npon  the  ground  upon  a  little 
itnWf  in  the  farthest  corner  of  his  dnnireon, 
vbieh  wms  alternately  his  chair  and  bed ;  a  little 
ettimtdar  of  small  sticks  were  laid  at  the  bead, 
Hatched  all  orcr  with  the  dismal  nights  and  days 
he  bad  passed  there.  Stkrhx. 

.  When  the  refonners  were  purging  the  enlen- 
dar  of  legions  of  visionary  saints,  they  took  due 
csre  to  defend  the  niches  of  real  martyrs  from 
pro&nation.  They  presenred  the  holy  ibstirals 
which  had  teen  consecrated  formanysges  to  the 
great  luminaries  of  the  church,  and  at  once  paid 
proper  ohaerrance  to  the  memory  of  the  good, 
and  fell  in  with  the  proper  hanHur  of  the  Tulgar, 
which  lores  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at  the  discre* 
tion  of  the  almanae.  Waltolk. 

That  two  or  three  suns  or  moons  appear  in  any 
man's  life  or  reign,  it  is  not  worth  the  wonder  { 
hat  that  the  same  should  fell  out  at  a  remark- 
able time  or  point  of  some  decisive  action ;  that 
those  two  should  make  but  one  line  in  tlie  book 
of  fete,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  eph^me- 
rUtM  of  God,  beside  the  philosophical  assign- 
ment of  the  canse,  it  may  admit  a  Christian  ap- 
prehenaion  in  the  signality. 

BaowKS,  Vfdffar  Errors. 

TO  CALL,  CRY,  EXCLAIM. 

CALL,  from  the  Hebrew  kol^  the  voice, 
ffignlfiea  simplj  raising  the  voice.  CRY, 
in  the  Hebrew  karah,  and  EXCLAIM,  in 
the  Latin  ex  and  elamo^  to  cry  out,  both 
denote  a  raising  the  voice  louder  than  a 
simple  call.  Call  is  used  on  all  ordinary 
occasions  in  order  to  draw  a  person  to  a 
spot,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  when  one 
wishes  to  be  heard ;  to  cry  is  to  call  loud- 
ly on  particular  occasions :  a  call  draws 
attention ;  a  cry  awakens  alarm. 

And  oft  the  mighty  necromancer  boasts 
With  these  to  call  from  tombs  the  stalking 
ghosts.  Drtde;*. 

Hy  attention  was  so  much  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Borcbell's  aecoont,  that  I  scarce  looked  forward 
as  we  went  along,  till  we  were  alarmed  by  the 
erUs  ol  my  Jkmily.  Goldsioth. 

To  cry  18  for  general  purposes  of  con- 
Tenience,  as  the  cry  of  the  hunter,  or  the 
eria  of  persons  to  or  among  numbers ; 
to  exeliom  is  an  expression  of  some  par- 
ticular feeling. 

There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
They  ery,  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife  I 

FOFS. 

The  dreadftil  day 
No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay ; 
Fierce  discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  eaelaim»^ 
Fame  ealls,  Man  thunders,  and  the  field's  in 

Pope. 


TO  CALL,  INVITE,  BID,  ^UMMON. 

CALL,  in    its    abstract  and   original 
sense,  signifies  simply, to  give  an  expres- 


sion of  the  voice  (v,  7b  eally  cry),  BID, 
in  Saxon  heodan  or  hidden^  to  offer,  old 
German  huden^  low  Oerman  Mem,  Ger- 
man hieUieny  etc.,  and  INVITE,  Latin  vUo 
or  invito,  which  comes  from  in  and  ffiam, 
the  way,  both  signify  to  cail  into  the  way 
or  measure  of  another.  SUMMON,  in 
French  Bommer,  changed  from  twrnmoner^ 
Latin  wbmoneo,  signifies  to  give  special 
notice. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one*s  wish  to 
another  to  do  anything  is  included  in  all 
these  terms.  In  the  act  of  calling^  any 
sounds  may  be  used;  we  may  call  by 
sunply  raising  the  voice :  inmiing  may  be 
a  direct  or  indirect  act;  we  may  inviie 
by  looks  or  signs  as  well  as  by  words,  by 
writing  as  well  as  by  speaking. 

As  soon  as  I  entered,  the  maid  of  the  shop, 
who,  I  suppose,  was  prepared  for  my  coming, 
ran  away  to  call  her  mistress.  Spectator. 

The  interruption  in  my  last  was  a  deputation 
flrom  the  bishop  to  invite  us  to  a  great  dinner. 
Brtdohe. 

To  bid  and  fymnum  require  the  express 
use  of  words ;  the  former  is  always  di- 
rectly addressed  to  the  person,  the  latter 
may  be  conveyed  by  an  indirect  channel. 

She  thank'd  me. 
And  l>ad6  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  me, 
I  should  but  teadi  him  how  to  toll  my  story. 
And  that  would  woo  her.  Sraupeaae. 

The  parliament  is  mimmontd  by  the  king's 
writ  or  letter.  Blacxstone. 

As  the  action  of  cdUing  requires  no 
articulate  sounds,  it  may  be  properly 
applied  to  animals;  as  sheep  eidl  their 
young. 

The  carefhl  ben 
(7aU«  all  her  chirping  femily  around.  Tboksok. 

So  likewise  to  inanimate  objects  when 
made  to  sound  by  way  of  signal  or  for 
the  purpose  of  caHing. 

He  dresses  himself  according  to  the  season  in 
cloth  or  in  stnff,  and  has  no  one  necessary  atten- 
tion to  anything  but  the  bell  which  calls  to 
prayers  twice  a  day.  Spkctatou. 

So  likewise  invite  may  be  said  not  only 
of  unconscious,  but  spiritual  agents. 

Time  flies,  death  urges,  knells  eotf,  Heav'n  tn- 

Hell  threatens.  Yotmo. 

Calling  is  the  act  of  persons  of  all 
ranks,  superiors,  inferiors,  or  equals ;  it 
may  therefore  be  either  a  command,  a 
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demand,  or  a  Bimple  request.  Parents 
and  children,  masters  and  serrants,  call 
to  each  other  as  the  occasion  requires. 

As  toon  as  be  csme  within  bearing,  I  ealUd 
ont  to  him  by  name,  and  entreated  bis  help. 

OoLMiom. 

Bidding  is  always  the  act  of  a  superior 
by  way  of  command  or  entreaty. 

My  anthor  and  disposer,  what  thon  hiddPt^ 
Unargued  I  obey.  MiLTOir. 

Inviting  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kmd- 
ness  between  equals. 

Her  fiitber  loved  me,  oft  inviUd  me. 

Shaufsaks. 

To  tftmmon  is  an  act  of  authority,  as 
to  summon  witnesses. 

Mark  there,  she  says ;  these,  tutnmoned  from 

afar. 
Begin  their  march  to  meet  thee  at  the  bar. 

COWPEE. 

When  these  words  are  employed  in 
the  sense  of  causing  any  one  to  come  to 
a  place,  call  and  tumm<m  are  most  nearly 
alHed,  as  are  also  bid  and  invite.  In  this 
case  to  call  is  an  act  of  discretion  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  performed  in  an 
ordmary  manner;  as  to  call  a  meeting, 
to  caU  together,  to  caU  home :  to  ntmmon 
is  a  formal  act,  and  more  or  lef  s  imper- 
ative according  to  the  occasion;  as  to 
summon  a  jury. 

In  other  port  the  sceptred  heralds  call 

To  council.  Muton. 

Somo  trumpet  aummons  hither  to  the  walls 
lliese  men  of  Anglers.  Shakspkau. 

Bidding  and  invitingy  though  actff  of 
kindness,  are  distinguished  as  before  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  person ; 
hid  is  properly  the  act  of  a  superior,  and 
invite  of  an  equal,  or  one  entitled  to  the 
courtesies  of  life. 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away. 

OOLDSMITB. 

Mr.  Arnold,  being  informed  that  the  new  per- 
former was  my  son,  sent  his  coach  and  an  invi- 
taiion  for  him.  QouwmiB. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  in  the 
figurative  application  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction in  sense.  Things  personified 
may  be  said  to  call^  tummonj  btd,  invite. 

The  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Callt  na.  Miltok. 


The  bnstness  of  life  eummons  n»  away  from 
useless  grief,  and  oaUe  ns  to  the  exercise  of  those 
Tirtoes  of  which  we  are  lamenting  the  deprira- 
tion.  JoDmoir. 

The  star  that  bide  the  shepherd  fold. 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  Mii.ton. 

Still  follow  where  ansplcions  fates  invite. 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight 

Lswia. 

Things  personified  may  also  be  said  to 
be  eaOedf  invited,  bidden^  or  nanmoned. 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  near  some  min'd  wall. 
He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaiigliter*d  soldiers  eaU. 

DaTDBor. 
O  eaU  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 


Rise,  lovely  pair;  a  sweeter  bower  4««<l«« 
Toor  eager  steps.  Sm  W.  Jo 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  eummone 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hams. 
Hath  rung  night's  yavniag  peal,  there  shaU  be 

done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 


CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 

CALM,  V.  To  appease.  COMPOSED, 
from  the  verb  con^Mee,  marks  the  state 
of  being  conwoeed;  and  COLLECTED, 
from  oHleet,  the  state  of  being  collected. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  a 
state;  but  calm  respects  the  state  of 
the  feelings,  composed  the  state  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  collected  the 
state  of  the  thoughts  more  particularly. 
Calmness  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  sea- 
sons of  distress,  and  amidst  scenes  of 
horror :  composHre,  in  moments  of  trial, 
disorder,  and  tumult :  coUectedHess^  in  mo- 
ments of  danger.  Calmness  is  the  com- 
panion of  fortitude;  no  one  whose  spirits 
are  easily  disturbed  can  have  strength  to 
bear  misfortune :  composure  is  an  attend- 
ant upon  clearness  of  understanding;  no 
one  can  express  himself  with  persi»ciuty 
whose  thoughts  are  any  way  deranged : 
coUeetedness  is  requisite  for  a  determined 
promptitude  of  action;  no  one  can  be 
expected  to  act  promptly  who  cannot 
think  fixedly.  It  would  argue  a  want  of 
all  feeling  to  be  eabn  on  some  occasions, 
when  the  best  affections  of  our  nature 
are  put  to  a  severe  trial  Qmqxisedness 
of  mind  associated  with  the  detection  of 
guilt  evinces  a  hardened  conscience  and 
an  insensibility  to  shame.  CoUeetedness 
of  mind  has  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  preservation  of  some  persons* 
lives  in  moments  of  the  most  imminent 
peril. 
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*rto  godlike  inagnantnrity  to  keep, 

When  most  proTok*d,  our  reaaon  ciaUm  and  clear. 

TBOMBOir. 

A  moping  lorer  woold  grow  a  pleasant  fSeUow 
kj  the  thne  he  had  rid  thrice  alMNit  the  iaUad 
(Anctcyra);  and  a  han-brafaied  rake,  after  a 
short  ataj  in  the  coontrj,  go  home  again  a  com- 
po$edt  gnvei  worthy  gentleman.  Svkku. 

OoOseUd  in  his  strength,  and  like  a  rock 
Foto'd  on  hia  haae,  Mesenttna  stood  the  shock. 

Dbti»sx. 

CALM|  PLACID,  8SRENE. 
CALM,  V,  To  appeaae.  PLACID,  in 
Latin  piadiba^  from  piaceo^  to  please,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  being  pleased,  or  free 
from  mieasiness.  SERENE,  Latin  te- 
Toutt^  comes  most  probably  from  the 
Greek  a^ip^y  peace,  signifying  a  state  of 
.  peace; 

Calm  and  9erena  are  applied  to  the  ele- 
ments; placid  only  to  the  mind.  Cabn- 
ne$a  respects  only  the  state  of  the  winds, 
seremfy  that  of  the  air  and  heavens ;  the 
weather  is  calm  when  it  is  free  from  agi- 
tation :  it  is  terene  when  free  from  noise 
and  Tapor.  Calm  respects  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  perturbation ;  placid  the  ease 
and  contentment  of  the  mind;  termie 
clearness  and  oompoeure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  particular 
agitation  of  the  wind  is  succeeded  by  a 
eaUn^  so  in  the  mind  of  man,  when  an 
uniisaal  effervescence  has  been  produced, 
it  commonly  subsides  into  a  calm  ;  pla- 
dditjf  and  aeretdty  have  more  that  is  even 
and  regular  in  them ;  they  are  positively 
what  they  are.  Calm  is  a  temporary 
state  of  the  feelings ;  pladd  and  Berene 
are  babils  of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a 
ea&n  state ;  but  a  pUuid  and  tareM  tem- 
per. Placidity  is  more  of  a  natural  gift ; 
aerenUy  is  acquired:  people  with  not 
Teiy  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  feeling 
will  evince  plaadiiy;  they  are  pleased 
with  all  that  passes  inwardly  or  outward- 
ly: nothing  contributes  so  much  to  se- 
remfy  of  mind  as  a  pervading  sense  of 
God's  good  providence,  which  checks  all 
impatienoe,  softens  down  every  asperity 
of  humor,  and  gives  a  steady  current  to 
the  fedings. 

lYeach  patience  to  tbe  sea,  when  Jarring  winds 
Tliroir  np  the  swelling  Wlows  to  the  sky  1 
And  if  yoor  reasons  mitigate  her  fury, 
Mj  sool  will  be  as  calm.  Smra. 

Placid  and  soothing  is  the  remembrance  of  a 
fife  nisaed  with  qoSet,  innocence,  and  elegance. 

SRSLa. 
8» 


Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper 
of  liis  climate  or  constitution,  and  fkequentJy  to 
indulge  in  himself  those  considerations  which 
may  give  him  a  Mrtniiy  of  mind.        Addisoii. 

CAN,  MAT. 

CAK,  in  the  Northern  languages  k<m- 
«Mn,  etc.,  is  derived,  most  probably,  from 
keimm^  to  know,  from  the  natural  inti- 
macy which  subsists  between  knowledge 
and  power.  MAY  is  in  German  mogm^ 
to  may  or  wish,  Greek  /ioiw,  to  desire, 
from  ib»  connection  between  wishing  and 
complying  with  a  wish.  Can  denotes  pos- 
sibility, may  liberty  and  probability :  he 
who  has  sound  limbs  cam  walk ;  but  he 
may  not  walk  in  places  which  are  pro- 
hibited. 

For  who  can  mateh  Achilles?  he  who  can 
Most  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  man. 

POPB. 

Thou  can&t  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 
But  thoa,  alas  I  mayui  live  to  sufTer  more. 

POPI. 

CA2n>IDy  OPEN,  SINCERE. 

CANDID,  in  French  candtde^  Latin  cati' 
didua,  from  candeo^  to  shine,  signifies  to 
be  pure  as  truth  Itself.  OPEN  is  in  Sax- 
on cpcfij  French  ouvert^  German  offm, 
from  the  preposition  tip,  German  auf^ 
Butch  op,  etc.,  because  ercctness  is  a 
characteristic  of  truth  and  openness. 
SINCERE,  French  rinch-e^  Latin  nncerus, 
probably  from  the  Greek  aw  and  «|p, 
the  heart,  that  is,  with  the  heart,  signify- 
ing dictated  by  or  going  with  the  heart. 

Candor  arises  from  a  conscious  purity 
of  intention :  openness  from  a  warmth  of 
feeling  and  love  of  communication :  sin^ 
cerity  from  a  love  of  truth. 

Candor  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  even 
that  which  may  make  against  ourselves ; 
it  is  disinterested :  openness  impels  us  to 
utter  whatever  passes  in  the  mind ;  it  is 
unguarded:  sincerity  prevents  us  from 
speaking  what  we  do  not  think;  it  is 
positive.  A  candid  man  will  have  no  re- 
serve when  openness  is  necessary;  an 
open  man  cannot  maintain  a  reserve  at 
any  time ;  a  sincere  man  will  maintain  a 
reserve  only  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
truth.  Candor  wins  much  upon  those 
who  come  in  connection  with  it ;  it  re- 
moves misunderstandings  and  obviates 
differences ;  the  want  of  it  occasions  sus- 
picion and  discontent     Opainess  gains 
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•8  many  enemies  as  friends ;  it  requires 
to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be  ofifcnsive ; 
there  is  no  mind  so  pure  and  disciplined 
that  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
it  gives  birth  to  may  or  ought  to  be  made 
public.  Sincerity  is  an  indispensable  vir- 
tue ;  the  want  of  ;t  is  always  mLschievous, 
frequently  fatal. 

Self-oonrlctloa  is  the  path  to  riitne. 

An  honorable  candor  thus  adorns  , 

Ingennoiu  minds.  C.  JcMnnoii . 

The  fondest  and  flmiest  friendships  are  dissolTod 
by  such  optnnen  and  Hne&rity  as  interrupt  oar 
eqjoyinent  of  our  own  approbation.       Johhkmi. 

Truth  and  ttneeriiy  have  all  the  advantsgea 
of  appearance,  and  many  more.  TiuwxaoM. 

CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

CAPACITY  (v,  AbUUy)  is  the  abstract 
of  eapax^  receiving  or  apt  to  hold ;  it  is 
therefore  applied  to  the  contents  of  hol- 
low bodies.  CAPACIOUSNESS  (».  Amr 
pie)  is  the  abstract  of  cc^xuiousj  and  is 
therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface 
comprehended  within  a  given  space. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  capacUy  of  a  ves- 
self  and  the  capaeiottgneas  of  a  room. 

Capacity  is  an  indefinite  term  designa- 
ting the  property  of  being  fit  to  hold  or 
receive,  as  applied  to  bodies  generally; 
but  capadownen  denotes  a  fulness  of  this 
property  as  belonging  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject in  a  great  degree.  Measuring  the 
eapacUy  of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science 
of  mensuration :  the  capaeiouaness  of  a 
room  is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye.  They 
are  marked  by  the  same  distinction  in 
their  moral  application:  men  are  bom 
with  various  eopoo/tef/  some*  are  remark- 
able for  the  eapaciaumeas  of  their  minds. 

A  concave  measure,  of  known  and  denominate 
eapacUy^  senros  to  measure  the  capaeiouatuM 
of  any  other  vessel.  HaLDsa. 

CAPTIOUS,  CROSS,  PEEVISH,  PETU- 
LANT, FRETFUL. 

CAPTIOUS,  in  Latin  a^ioius,  from  ca- 
pio^  signifies  taking  or  treating  in  an  of- 
fensive manner.  CROSS,  after  the  noun 
ero98^  marks  the  temper  which  resembles 
a  eron.  PEEVISH,  probably  changed 
from  beeiah,  signifies  easily  provoked,  and 
ready  to  sting  like  a  bee.  FRETFUL, 
from  the  word  fret^  signifies  full  of  fret- 
ting ;  frety  which  is  in  Saxon  freotati^  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  fricatw,  parti- 


ciple otfrieOy  to  wear  away  with  mbbiog. 
PETULANT,  in  Latin  pettdant,  from  peto^ 
to  seek,  signifies  seeking  or  catching  up. 
All  these  terms  indicate  an  unamiable 
working  and  expression  of  temper.  C<^ 
iiaut  marks  a  readiness  to  be  offended : 
cross  indicates  a  readiness  to  offend  or 
oome  across  the  wishes  of  others :  peevish 
expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crossneu: 
fretful  a  complaining  impatience:  joefac- 
umi  a  quick  or  sudden  impatience.  Oj^ 
ttousness  is  the  consequence  of  misplaced 
pride ;  erassiuss  of  ill-humor ;  peevishness 
and  fretfidness  of  a  painful  irritability ; 
petuUmee  is  either  the  result  of  a  natu- 
rally hasty  temper  or  of  a  sudden  irritap 
bility :  adults  are  most  prone  to  be  ct^ 
tious;  they  have  frequently  a  self-impor- 
tance which  is  in  perpetual  danger  of 
being  offended :  an  undisciplined  temper, 
whether  in  young  or  old,  will  manifest 
itself  <m  certjun  occasions  by  cross  looks 
and  words  toward  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  connection :  spoiled  children  are 
most  apt  to  be  peevish;  they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  de- 
sires without  venting  their  ill-humor  by 
an  irritating  and  offending  action :  sickly 
children  are  mostly  liable  to  fretfulness  ; 
their  unpleasant  feelings  vent  themselves 
in  a  mixture  of  crying,  complaints,  and 
crossness:  the  young  and  ignorant  are 
most  apt  to  be  peSdani  when  contra- 
dicted. 

Captiousness  and  jealousy  are  easily  offend- 
ed ;  and  to  him  who  studiously  looks  for  an  af- 
front, every  mode  of  behavior  will  supply  it. 


I  was  to  good-hiunar*d,  so  cbeerfka,  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day; 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 

Bnoic 
Peeeish  displeasure,  and  snspiciaiis  of  man* 
kind,  are  apt  to  penecute  those  who  withdraw 
themselves  altogc^er  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

Bliik. 
On  earth  wliat  is,  seems  formed  indeed  fbr  us; 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  firoward  chUd, 
.PVat/W  unless  diverted  and  beguiled.   OowFaa, 

CAFTUBE,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

CAPTURE,  in  French  couture,  Latin 
captura^  from  eeqptmy  participle  of  capio^ 
to  take,  signifies  either  the  act  of  taking 
or  the  thing  taken,  but  mostly  the  for- 
mer. SEIZURE,  from  seize,  in  French 
saimTy  signifies  only  the  act  of  . 
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PRIZE,  in  French  priae,  from  pm,  parti- 
ciple of  prendre^  to  take,  Bignifies  only  the 
thing  taken. 

Ctqitwre  and  teizure  differ  in  the  mode : 
a  eopfvre  is  made  by  force  of  arms;  a 
aeizure  by  direct  and  personal  force.  The 
coplitrtf  of  a  town  or  an  ialand  requires 
an  army ;  the  seizure  of  property  ia  ef- 
fected by  the  exertions  of  an  individual. 

The  late  Mr.  Herbert  Wood,  in  hla  Enay  on  the 
original  Genlu  and  Writinga  of  Homer,  inclines 
to  think  the  Hied  and  Odyssey  were  finished  about 
half  a  centoiy  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

CUXBKRLAKD. 

Every  ship  was  satdect  to  eeimire  for  want  of 

BUBKX. 


A  seizure  always  requires  some  force, 
but  a  etqtCure  may  be  effected  without 
force  on  unresisting  objects.  Merchant 
vessels  are  captured;  contraband  goods 
are  seized^  or  there  may  be  an  unlawful 
seizure  of  another's  property. 

This  waa  Teiy  happy  for  him,  fbr  in  a  very  few 
years,  being  concerned  in  scTeral  eapture^t  he 
brought  home  with  him  ai»cstate  of  about  twoire 

OOASDIAH. 


Many  of  the  dangers  Imputed  of  old  to  ezorM- 
tant  wealth  are  now  at  an  end.  The  rich  are 
neither  wayhud  by  robbers  nor  watched  by  In- 
Ibnmers;  tliere  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded  fkom 
proocriptions  or  teteuree,  Jobhsow  . 

Capture  and  eeizure  relate  to  the  act  of 
taking  as  well  as  the  thing  taken :  prize 
relates  only  to  the  thing  taken,  and  its 
valae  to  the  captor.  There  are  many  capt- 
ures made  at  sea  which  never  become 
prizes;  the  term  prize  is  therefore  ap- 
plied to  whatever  valuable  comes  into  our 
po^ession  by  our  own  efforts. 

Our  inheritances  are  become  a  priM  ibr  dispU' 

BUBKI. 


CASE,  SOLICITUDE,  ANXIETY. 

CABE,  in  Latin  eura^  comes  probably 
from  the  Greek  mpof,  power,  because 
whoever  has  power  has  a  weight  of  care. 
SOLICITUDE,  from  soUeiimis,  in  Latin 
sotidtus,  signifies  the  property  of  solicit- 
ing or  pressing.  ANXIETY,  from  anx- 
ious, in  Latin  anxius  and  anffOy  in  Greek 
oTxw*  Hebrew  hanak,  to  suffocate  or  tor- 
ment, signifies  a  state  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing. 

These  terms  express  the  application  of 
the  mind  to  any  object  Care  is  the  most 
indefinite  of  the  three ;  it  may  be  accom- 
panied with  pain  or  not,  according  to  the 


nature  of  the  object  or  the  intensity  of 
the  application :  solicitude  and  anxiety  are 
accompanied  with  a  positive  degree  of 
pain,  the  latter  still  more  than  the  for- 
mer. When  care  is  employed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  any  office,  it  may  be  without 
any  feeling,  but  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  active  exertions,  as  the  care  which 
a  subordinate  takes  of  a  child.  SoUH- 
tude  and  armety  He  altogether  in  the 
mind,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  ac- 
tion: solicitude  has  desire,  ndxed  with 
fear ;  anxiety  has  distress  for  the  pres- 
ent, mixed  with  fear  for  the  future. 

I  think  myself  indebted  to  you  beyond  all  ex- 
pression of  grstitude  for  your  ears  of  my  dear 

JoHnBoir. 


Can  your  solicitude  alter  the  course  or  nn- 
ra?el  the  intricacy  of  human  events  ?        Blaib. 
The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade. 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade. 
Where,  all  his  long  anwietUe  forgot, 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  seqnester'd  spot 
He  may  poaseis  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees. 

GOWPSB. 

Care  is  inseparable  from  the  business 
of  life ;  there  is  nothing  which  is  done 
but  what  requires  care  for  it  to  be  well 
done :  solicitude  and  anxiety  are  produced 
by  the  evente  and  circumstances  of  life, 
with  this  difference,  that,  as  solicitude 
has  so  much  of  desire  in  it,  it  is  more 
under  our  control  or  may  be  more  easily 
restrained  than  anxiety^  which  is  forced 
upon  us. 

It  was  long  since  observed  by  Honue  that  no 
ship  could  leave  care  behind.  Johmbom. 

He  kept  them  many  months  by  him,  and  a  few 
years  before  he  died  he  showed  me  one  of  them, 
with  a  great  eolicUude  to  render  them  as  per- 
fect as  might  be.  Johnson. 

It  is  possible  the  anooieiy  Arom  this  last  cir- 
cumstance alone  might  have  brought  on  a  re- 
lapse, had  I  not  been  supplied  by  a  traveller,  who 
stopped  to  take  a  cursory  refireshment 

GOUMDOTH. 

Care  by  its  intensity  and  duration,  and 
anxiety  by  its  violence,  may  produce  in- 
jurious effects;  as  worn  out  with  care^ 
overwhelmed  with  anxiety. 

But  his  ihce 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  fiided  cheek.  Milton. 

The  story  of  a  man  who  grew  gray  in  the  space 
of  one  night's  ansHety  is  very  fiunous. 

Spkctator. 

Solicitude  is  awakened  only  by  ordi- 
nary events,  and  never  rises  to  excess: 
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there  may  be  a  aolieUude  to  please,  or  a 
tender  tolicihide  for  the  health  of  a  per> 


I  am  very  sincerely  9olieitou9  for  the  preaer- 
Tation  or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton*B  sight. 

Johhsoh. 

CAKE,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 

CASE  (v.  Care,  aolieUvde).  CONCERN 
(v.  Affair)  and  KEGARD,  from  re  and 
fford  or  tDard,  and  the  German  wcihrenj  to 
see,  signifying  to  look  back  upon  or  look 
at  attentively,  are  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  in  denoting  the  application  of  the 
mind  to  any  object. 

Carcy  as  in  the  former  article,  is  either 
coupled  with  active  exertions  or  is  em- 
ployed in  the  right  doing  of  things ;  we 
take  care  to  do  a  thing,  or  we  bestow 
care  upon  a  thing:  concern  and  regard 
both  lie  in  the  mind,  but  in  the  former 
case  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  thoughts, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  thoughts  only, 
have  a  parL  Concern  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  that  which  awijcens  a  pamful 
interest  in  the  mind,  as  to  express  or 
show  a  concern  for  another's  troubles  or 
distress ;  regard  is  applied  to  that  which 
one  values  sufficiently  to  bestow  one's 
thoughts  upon  it 

If  a  man  can  be  sapposed  to  make  no  provision 
fbr  death  in  war,  what  can  he  that  state  that 
would  have  awakened  him  to  the  care  of  tata- 

rity  ?  JOBNBOM. 

I  strove  a  thousand  ways  to  lessen  her  care, 
and  even  forgot  my  own  pain  in  a  eonoem  for 
hers.  GouMaOTH. 

Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds ; 
Only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Bbllbb. 

Care  and  concern  are  also  used  to  de- 
note the  object  of  caring  or  concerning, 
but  regard  is  only  employed  for  the  ac- 
tion of  regarding.  The  care  is  that  which 
requires  care  to  be  bestowed  upon  it;  con- 
cern is  that  in  which  one  is  concerned,  or 
has  a  share  or  interest 

England  and  Ireland  may  flourish  together. 
The  world  is  large  enough  for  us  both.  .  Let  it 
be  our  care  not  to  make  ourselves  too  little  for  it 

BUBKB. 

Our  country's  wel&re  is  our  first  concern. 

Havabd. 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

CARE  (v.  Care,  wlieiiude).  CHARGE, 
in  French  charge,  a  burden,  in  Armoric 


and  Bretan  carg,  is  probably  connected 
with  cargo  and  carry.  It  is  figuratiTely 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  burden.  MAN- 
AGEMENT,, in  French  management,  from 
mhioger  and  mener,  to  lead,  and  the  Lat- 
in moniis,  a  hand,  signifies  direction. 

Care  will  include  both  charge  and  man^ 
agemeni;  but,  in  the  strict  sense,  it  com* 
prebends  personal  labor :  charge  involves 
responsibility :  management  includes  reg- 
ulation and  order.  A  gardener  has  the 
care  of  a  garden ;  a  nurse  has  the  charge 
of  children ;  a  steward  has  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm :  we  must  always  act  in 
order  to  take  care;  we  must  look  in  order 
to  take  charge;  we  must  always  think  in 
order  to  manage.  Care  is  employed  gen- 
erally in  all  matters,  high  and  low,  which 
require  mental  application  or  active  ex- 
ertion ;  i^rge  in  matters  of  trust  and 
confidence;  management  in  matters  of 
business  and  experience:  the  servant  has 
the  care  of  the  cattle ;  an  instructor  has 
the  charge  of  youtk;  a  clerk  has  the  manr 
agemeni  of  a  business. 

Oare*u  a  ikther's  right— a  plea^ng  right. 
In  which  ho  labors  with  a  home-fett  joy. 

Shiblbt. 

I  can  never  belieTO  that  the  repugnance  with 
whicli  Tiberins  took  the  charge  oC  the  govern- 
ment upon  him  was  wholly  feigned. 

CmcBKBLaim. 

The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband  left  the 
whole  manai;ement  of  her  lodgings,  and  who 
persisted  in  her  purpose,  soon  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  it  into  execution.    EUwkbbwobih. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT, 

CAREFUL,  or  full  of  care,  that  is,  hay- 
ing care,  is  the  general  term.  CAUTIOUS, 
that  is,  having  caution,  and  PROVIDENT, 
that  is,  literally  foreseeing,  are  modes  of 
the  careful.  To  be  cautious  is  to  be  care- 
fid  in  guarding  against  danger;  to  be 
promdent  is  to  be  careftd  in  preventing 
straits  and  difficulties.  One  is  careful  d- 
ther  in  doing  or  in  omitting  to  do:  one 
is  cauiiom  in  abstaining  from  doing,  as 
to  be  careful  in  writing,  or  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  things ;  to  be  cautioue  not  to  of- 
fend, not  to  say  anything. 

The  Churchman,  when  he  rehearses  it,  may 
very  Justly  say.  This  formulary  of  Athanasins  so 
exactly  expresses  what  I  think  of  the  Trinity, 
that  1  willingly  adopt  It  as  to  me  a  proper  decla- 
ration of  my  Christian  fiiith ;  that  Caith  by  which 
I  hope  to  live,  tf  1  be  but  careful  to  keep  it  whole 
and  undefUed.  KAaaa. 
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ThOM  In  authority  abooM  be  raj  6enM<nu 
iMw  ibey  gire  in  to  nich  Kbemes  u,  mider  tbe 
plamible  pretense  of  pmning  our  Tine,  snd  re- 
IbrmiDK  tilings  in  their  own  netnre  indlilterent 
■od  elterable,  would  hj  iagnes  OTertam  oar 
wbole  establkfament  lUiinoLra. 

When  the  terms  careful  and  eauiioug 
are  applied  to  what  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
former  ia  used  in  ordinary  coses,  where 
the  dilBculty  of  avoiding  tha  evil  is  not 
great ;  the  latter  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, where  the  danger  of  falling  into 
the  evil  is  great 

We  most  be  ear^/ul,  itnee  we  are  called  bj 
the  name  of  Chriat,  that  we  do  not  profkne  that 
hotj  name.  Commi. 

So  cavHou$  do  the  eompnen  of  oar  Liturgy 
appear  to  hare  been  of  adopting  anything  on 
fidie  groimda,  that  it  (the  Athanaslan  Creed)  la 
only  admitted  aa  what  la  **eomnKm]y  called  tbe 
Greed  of  St.  Athanaains.**  Ni 


The  term  careful  is  applied  for  the 
most  part  to  present  matters,  but  provi- 
daU  only  to  that  which  is  future.  One 
is  careful  of  his  money,  or  his  books,  but 
provident  toward  a  time  of  need. 

If  writings  are  thoe  durable,  and  may  pasa  from 
age  to  age  tbrooghoot  the  whole  coane  of  time, 
bow  eare/ul  should  an  antbor  be  of  not  commit- 
ting anything  to  print  that  may  corrapt  posterity 
and  poison  the  minds  of  men  with  yioe  and  error  I 

ADDisoir. 

Iliat  sense  (comoMm  sense),  like  a  wise  archi- 
tect, batb  boilt  up  tbe  fiONric  of  itates,  bat,  like  a 
prwtdsMt  proprietor,  to  pfeseire  ttie  stmctnre 
from  prolisoaCian  and  rnln,  hath  solemnly  and  ftnr- 
ever  consecrated  tbe  commonwealth  and  all  that 
oOciate  in  it.  Bubkb. 

These  words  are  all  employed  to  de- 
note a  habit  of  the  mind  or  a  character- 
istic of  die  person  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion, except  that  eau/ton,  being  properly 
a  virtue  of  the  occasion,  becomes  exces- 
sive if  it  be  always  employed,  whether  it 
be  necessary  or  not. 

niere'i  not  that  work 
Of  careful  natnre,  or  of  canning  art, 
How  strong,  how  beanteooi,  or  bow  rich  it  be, 
Bat  iUls  in  time  to  roin.  SnAKSpsARX. 

The  ftrong  report  of  Arthar*s  death  has  worse 
Eiitoet  on  them  than  on  tbe  common  sort : 
The  Tulgar  only  shake  their  eautioue  heads, 
Or  whisper  in  tbe  ear,  wisely  snaplcioas. 

Cnasa. 

Blest  above  men  If  be  perceives  and  feels 
Tbe  bloKinga  he  is  heir  to :  He  I  to  whom 
His  providmU  finnefathers  have  bequeathed 
lo  this  ftir  district  of  their  native  Isle 
AfteeinharUance.  CranoLAiiD. 


TO  CARESS,  FOXDLB. 

Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of 
endearment  CARESS,  like  ckerUk,  and 
the  French  Mrir  and  cA^,  comes  from 
the  Latin  eant^  dear,  signifying  the  ex- 
pression of  a  tender  sentiment.  FON- 
DLE, from  fwid,  is  a  frequentative  verb, 
signifyiog  to  become  fond  of,  or  express 
one's  fondnem  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions;  we 
fondle  by  actions  only :  earesset  are  not 
always  unsuitable ;  but  fondling^  which 
is  the  extreme  of  earesaing,  is  not  less  un- 
fit for  the  one  who  receives  than  for  the 
one  who  gives :  animals  earen  each  other, 
as  the  natural  mode  of  indicating  their 
affection ;  fondling^  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  perverted  feeling,  is  peculiar  to 
human  beings,  who  alone  abuse  the  fac- 
ulties with  which  they  are  endowed. 

He,  she  knew,  wonid  intermix 
Grateful  digressions  and  some  high  dispute 
With  oonjagal  careese*.  Miltok. 

He  stroked  her  cbeek  to  still  her  fbar, 
And  talk*d  of  sins  en  cavalier; 
Each  time  enjoin*d  her  penance  mild. 
And  fondled  on  her  like  a  child.  Gat. 

CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  1IA88ACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

CARNAGE,  from  the  Latin  earo^  car- 
fiM^  flesh,  implies  properly  a  collection  of 
dead  flesh ;  that  is,  tbe  reducing  to  the 
Btete  of  dead  flesh.  SL AUG  HTER,  from 
tiay,  is  the  act  of  taking  away  life.  MAS- 
SACRE, in  French  matsacre^  comes  from 
the  Latin  maetare^  to  kill  for  sacrifice. 
BUTCHERY,  from  to  huUher,  signifies 
the  act  of  butchertng:  in  French  houi^yerie, 
from  houchcy  the  mouth,  it  signifies  the 
killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  made ;  it  may  be  said  either  of  men 
or  animals,  but  more  commonly  of  the 
former :  daughter  respects  the  act  of  tak- 
ing away  life,  and  the  circumstances  of 
tbe  agent :  mauaere  and  huUhery  respect 
the  circumstances  of  the  objects  who  are 
the  sufferers  of  the  action;  the  latter 
three  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 
Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  im- 
petuous attack  from  a  powerful  enemy; 
soldiers  who  get  into  a  besieged  town,  or 
-a  wolf  that  breaks  into  a  sheepfold,  com- 
monly make  a  dreadful  carnage:  daugh- 
ter is  the  consequence  of  warfare ;.  in  bat^ 
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ties  the  daughter  will  be  very  consideiu- 
ble  where  both  parties  defend  themselves 
pertinaciously :  a  maaaacre  is  the  conse- 
quence of  secret  and  personal  resentment 
between  bodies  of  people ;  it  is  always  a 
stain  upon  the  nation  by  whom  it  is  prac- 
tised, as  it  cannot  be  eifected  without  a 
violent  breach  of  confidence,  and  a  direct 
act  of  treachery ;  of  this  description  was 
the  manaere  of  the  Danes  by  the  original 
Britons :  butthery  is  the  general  accom- 
paniment of  a  mauacre;  defenceless  wom- 
en and  children  are  commonly  butchered 
by  the  savage  furies  who  are  most  active 
in  this  work  of  blood. 


Tlie 
And, 


carnage  Juno  from  the  skiet  snrrey'd, 
I,  tonchNl  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blne-ey'd 


POPX. 

Yet«  yet  a  little,  and  destmctire  tlaughUr 
Shall  rage  around,  and  roar  this  beauteous  pros- 
pect. Rows. 
Oiu*  groaning  country  bled  at  every  rein 
When  murders,  rapes,  and  moMaerea  prevaii'd. 

Rows. 
Let  U.1  be  sacriflcers,  but  not  btUehert. 

Shakspbabb. 

CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

CARRIAGE,  from  the  verb  to  carry 
(».  To  bear,  carry),  signifies  the  act  of  car- 
rying  in  general,  but  here  that  of  carry- 
itig  the  body.  GAIT,  from  go,  signifies 
the  manner  of  going.  WALK  signifies 
the  manner  of  waUcing, 

Carriage  is  here  the  most  general 
term ;  it  respects  the  manner  of  carrying 
the  body,  whether  in  a  state  of  motion  or 
rest:  gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
limbs  and  body  whenever  we  move :  %D<dk 
is  the  manner  of  carrying  the  body  when 
we  move  forward  to  walk,  A  person^s 
carriageiA  somewhat  natural  to  him;  it 
is  often  an  indication  of  character,  but 
admits  of  great  change  by  education ;  we 
may  always  distinguish  a  man  as  high  or 
low,  either  in  mind  or  station,  by  his  car- 
riage: gait  is  artificial ;  we  may  contract  a 
certain  gait  by  habit ;  th^gait  is  therefore 
often  talcen  for  a  bad  habit  of  going,  as 
when  a  person  has  a  limping  gait,  or  an 
unsteady  gait:  wUk  is  less  definite  than 
either,  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
movements  of  men ;  there  is  a  good,  a 
bad,  or  an  indifferent  walk;  but  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  these 
Icinds  of  100^  we  have ;  it  is  the  great  art 
of  the  dancing-roaster  to  give  a  g<x)d  wcdk. 


Upon  her  nearer  approadi  to  Herenlea  dw 
stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  compoaed  carriage.      Aadisoh. 
Lifeless  her  gait^  and  slow,  with  seeming  pain 
She  dragg'd  her  loitYtaig  limbs  along  the  plain. 

SHBII0TOIIX. 

In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 
And  by  her  graceAil  walk  the  queen  of  lore  ia 
known.  Dbtdbh. 

CASE,  CADSB. 

CASE,  in  Latin  oein«,  from  coda,  to  fall, 
chance,  happen,  signifies  the  thing  falling 
out  CAUSE,  in  ^nch  catiM,  Latin  ecm- 
M,  is  probably  changed  from  com,  and  the' 
Latin  ca»t». 

The  eow  is  matter  of  fact ;  the  catim  is 
matter  of  question :  a  cam  involves  cir- 
cumstances and  consequences;  a  eaute 
involves  reasons  and  arguments :  a  earn 
is  something  to  be  learned;  a  eawe  is 
something  to  be  decided.  A  caae  needs 
only  to  he  stated;  a  comm  must  be  de- 
fended: a  coMK  may  include  coaai,  but 
not  vice  verm:  in  aU  caiutee  that  are  to 
be  tried,  there  are  many  legal  caaee  that 
must  be  cited :  whoever  is  interested  in 
the  eauee  of  humanity  will  not  be  heed- 
less of  those  caeee  of  distress  which  are 
perpetually  presenting  themselves. 

There  is  a  double  praise  due  to  Tirtne  when  K 
is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to  haTe  been  pre> 
pared  for  the  reception  of  Tioe :  in  many  such 
«ases  the  soul  and  body  do  not  aeem  to  be  fel- 
lows. Adduon. 

I  was  myself  an  advocate  so  long,  that  I  never 
mind  what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  proTO, 
and  I  can  only  examine  proolb  in  oaifses  brought 
before  me.  Sta  W.  Joina 

TO  CAST,  THROW,  HURL. 

CAST,  in  Danish  kaxie,  Armoric  ea^ 
tothrow,Wel8hA»<At,tothrow.  THROW, 
in  Saxon  ihrawan,  is  most  probably  a  va- 
riation of  thrust,  in  Latin  trudo^  Chaldee 
ierad,  to  thrust  repeatedly.  HURL,  like 
the  word  whirl,  comes  from  the  Saxon 
hirfivcn,  hiveorfia$if  German,  etc.,  wirM, 
Teutonic  wirvit,  Danish  hivirvd,  hmrvler, 
Latin  verio,  gyro,  which  are  all  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  (trgal,  round,  signifying 
to  turn  round. 

These  terms  all  express  the  idea  of 
sending  one  object  from  another.  To 
eaet  is  often  a  negative  act,  to  threw  is 
always  positive.  We  coat  off  clothes  by 
simply  ceasing  to  wear  them,  but  we 
thnjiva  0^  clothes  by  removing  them  from 
the  person  with  an  actual  effort.    Henoe 
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the  word  eaai  is  most  aptly  applied  when 
the  manner  of  the  action  is  left  unde- 
fined, and  the  word  fArow  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  expressly  defined ;  as  to  eoit 
anchor,  which  may  either  be  done  by 
simply  letting  it  down,  or  by  sending  it 
forth  from  one  with  force :  so  to  east  seed 
into  the  ground  may  be  simply  to  let  it 
fall  in,  or  to  cast  anything  into  a  box ; 
but  to  throw  anything  into  the  sea,  or  to 
throw  seed  into  the  ground,  implies  a  spe- 
cific act  done  in  a  specific  manner. 

They  ^^^^  ^^  lote  ^te  t^  iu^«  ■■*^T  IiaTiiig 
made  mipplicatlon  to  the  goda  to  direct  tbetn, 
they  drew  tbem  oot  Pottxb. 

While  thro*  the  neighb'ring  fields  the  sower  stelks 
With  niea8iir*d  step,  and  liberal  Mrotos  the  grain 
IntottaeiUthfnlhoaomoftbegroinid.  Tboicson. 

For  the  same  reason  eattii^  is  applied 
to  what  is  done  by  a  process  of  nature, 
as  animals  ea$t  their  young,  or  ctut  their 
ooats,  or  to  what  is  acted  on  by  unoon- 
sdoiis  agents ;  as  a  ship  or  a  person  is 
east  on  a  shore. 

For,  ere  the  beech  and  elm  have  eatt  their  leaf 
Deddoooa^when  now  November  dark 
Cheeks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Expoa'd  to  hia  cold  breath,  the  task  begins.   . 

COWPEB. 

TT^rowin^  is  not  merely  an  act  of  di- 
rect purpose,  but  frequently  of  a  iriolent 
or  offensive  purpose ;  as  to  throw  stones 
or  dust  at  a  person,  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet 

0  war,  thon  son  of  hell  I 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  roinisler, 
Tkrow  in  the  frocen  boaoms  of  oar  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance  1  SotJcapxAai. 

So  to  catl  a  glance  may  be  simply  to 
direct  the  eye  to  an  object,  but  to  throw 
an  angry  look  is  the  result  of  anger. 

Aa  far  aa  I  eonld  eaaf  mj  eyes 

Upon  the  aea,  something  methonght  did  rlee 

Like  bloiah  miata.  Dbtdsii. 

How  Jkr  the  little  candle  tkrotM  his  beaoia, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

SHAXaPXABS. 

The  word  eatt^  from  the  generality  of 
its  meaning,  Is  properly  employed  in  the 
.  b^er  style  of  writing,  and  in  reference 
to  higher  subjects:  when  throw  is  used 
in  respect  to  any  but  familiar  subjects,  it 
is  taken  fignratiyely ;  as  to  throw  a  veil 
over  a  matter,  to  throw  light  upon  a  sub- 
ject. 


Happy  the  mortal  who  haa  traced  eflRscts 

To  their  first  canae,  east  fear  beneath  his  fieet. 

And  death,  and  roaring  hell's  voracioas  fires. 

Cowpss,  AFRB  Viaoiu 
Of  towering  talents  and  terreatrial  aiana 
Methinks  1  see,  aa  tkroum  from  her  high  sphere. 
The  gloriona  firagments  of  a  soul  immortal. 

Yooxo. 

When  applied  to  similar  objects,  they 
preserve  the  same  distinction ;  throwing 
requires  a  greater  effort  or  more  violence 
than  eattinffy  as  to  east  away  prqudioes, 
to  throw  off  habits,  etc 

Yon  see,  sir,  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  I  am 
bold  enough  to  conlbss  that,  instead  of  etutinff 
away  all  our  old  prejodicea,  we  cherish  them  to  a 
very  oonsidermble  degree.  Bubkx. 

We  should  nnoover  our  nakedness  by  throw^ 
ing  off  that  Christian  religion  which  has  hither- 
to  been  oar  boast  and  comfort  Buaxs. 

To  hurl  is  a  violent  species  of  throw 
ingy  employed  only  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. Sometimes  it  denotes  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  agent: 

And  oft  the  swain 
On  some,  impatient,  seising,  hwU  tbem  in. 

TBOMBOIf. 

but  still  oftener  the  magnitude  of  the 
object,  or  the  extremity  of  the  occasion. 
The  giants,  who  made  war  against  heav- 
en, are  feigned  to  have  been  hurled  by 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  down  to  the 
earth. 

Wreath  my  head 
With  flaming  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thun- 
der. 
Which,  aa  I  nimbly  cut  my  cloiidy  way, 
111  hurl  on  tliis  ungrateful  earth.  Tatb. 

CAST,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION. 

CAST,  from  the  verb  iocatt(v.2h  cad)y 
signifies  that  which  is  catty  and  here,  by 
an  extension  of  the  sense,  the  form  in 
which  it  is  eatt.  TURN,  from  the  verb 
to  turriy  signifies  also  the  act  of  tumingy 
or  the  manner  of  being  turned.  DE- 
SCRIPTION signifies  the  act  of  deaerib- 
inffy  or  the  thing  which  is  to  be  described. 

What  is  cast  is  artificial ;  what  turns  is 
natural :  the  former  is  the  act  of  some 
foreign  agent ;  the  latter  is  the  act  of  the 
subject  itself :  hence  easty  as  applicable 
to  persons,  respects  that  which  they  are 
made  by  circumstances ;  turn  that  which 
they  are  by  themselves :  thus  there  are 
religious  casts  in  India,  that  is,  men  cast 
in  a  certain  form  of  religion ;  and  men 
of  a  particular  moral  easty  that  is,  such 
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as  are  taH  in  a  particular  mould  as  re- 
spects their  thinking  and  acting:  so  in 
like  manner  men  of  a  particular  turn; 
that  is,  as  respects  their  inclinations  and 
tastes. 

My  mind  in  of  sacfa  a  psrtlcaUir  o<Mf ,  that  tbe 
IklUog  of  a  shower  of  rain,  or  the  whistling  of 
the  wind  at  sach  a  time  (the  night  season),  is  apt 
to  fill  my  thoughts  with  something  awftU  and 
solemn.  Ai>disom. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thooght  required 
for  this  sort  of  writing  (the  fUry  way  of  writing, 
as  Dryden  calls  it);  and  It  is  impossible  for  a 
poet  to  sncoeed  in  it  wlio  has  not  a  particular 
c€ui  of  fiuicy.  AnnuoM. 

The  cagt  is  that  which  marks  a  man  to 
others;  the  Ham  is  that  which  may  be 
known  only  to  a  man's  self;  the  cfaimp- 
tion  is  that  by  which  he  is  described  or 
made  known  to  others. 

Christian  statesmen  think  that  those  do  not 
believe  Christianity  who  do  not  care  it  should  be 
preached  to  the  poor.  But,  as  they  know  that 
charity  is  not  confined  to  any  deeoHjMon^  they 
are  not  deprived  of  a  due  and  anxious  sensation 
of  pity  to  the  distresses  of  tbe  miserable  great 

BURXX. 

CAUSE,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 

CAUSE  (tf.  Com)  is  supposed  to  signi- 
fy originally  the  same  as  case ;  it  means, 
however,  now,  by  distinction,  the  case  or 
thing  happening  before  another  as  its 
catue.  REASON,  in  French  rainny  Lat- 
in ratiOy  from  rahu^  participle  of  reor,  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thought,  esti- 
mated, or  valued  in  the  mind.  MOTIVE, 
in  French  motifs  from  the  Latin  motus^ 
participle  of  moveo^  to  move,  signifies  the 
thing  tiiat  brings  into  action. 

Ccaute  respects  the  order  and  connec- 
tion of  things;  reaton  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  mind ;  rnotwea  the 
movements  of  the  mind  and  body.  Cause 
is  properly  the  generic  term ;  reason  and 
motive  are  specific :  every  reason  or  mo- 
tive is  a  couM,  but  every  came  is  not  a 
reason  or  motive  Cause  is  said  of  all  in- 
animate objects;  reamm  and  motive  of 
rational  agents :  whatever  happens  in  the 
world  happens  from  some  ea^se  mediate 
or  immediate ;  the  primary  or  first  cause 
of  all  is  God:  whatever  opinions  men 
hold,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  assign  a 
substantial  reason  for  them;  and  for 
whatever  they  do,  they  ought  to  have  a 
auflicient  motive. 


The  wise  and  learned  among  the  very  heathen 
themselves  have  all  acknowledged  some  first 
cause,  whereupon  originally  the  being  of  all 
things  dependeth :  neither  have  they  otiierwise 
spoken  of  that  eause  tiian  as  an  ageat  which, 
knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  ohserreth  in 
workhig  an  exact  law.  Hoocsn. 

If  we  commemorate  any  myrtery  of  oar  re- 
demption or  article  of  our  &ith,  we  ought  to  con> 
firm  our  belief  of  it  by  considering  all  those  reo- 
sons  upon  which  it  is  built  Nausoii. 

As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the  effect, 
so  does  the  reason  give  birth  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  the  motive  gives  birth  to  tbo 
action.  Between  cause  and  eifed^  there 
is  a  necessary  connection:  whatever  in 
the  natural  world  is  capable  of  giving 
birth  to  another  thing  is  an  adequate 
cause;  but  in  the  moral  world  there  is 
not  a  necessary  connection  between  rea- 
sons and  their  results,  or  moHves  and 
their  actions;  the  state  of  the  agent*s 
mind  is  not  always  such  as  to  be  acted 
upon  according  to  the  nature  of  things : 
every  adequate  reoMon  will  not  be  follow- 
ed by  its  natural  conclusion,  for  every 
man  will  not  believe  who  has  reasons 
to  believe,  nor  yield  to  the  reasons  that 
would  lead  to  a  right  belief;  and  every 
moftv«  will  not  be  accompanied  with  its 
corresponding  action,  for  every  man  will 
not  act  who  has  a  motive  i<ix  acting,  nor 
act  in  the  manner  in  which  his  motives 
ought  to  dictate. 

Gut  off  the  causes^  and  the  effects  wOl  oeaae, 
And  all  the  moving  madness  fall  to  peace. 

Dktdbx. 

Ckwd  reasons  must  of  fbree  give  way  to  better. 

SHASBFaaaa. 

Every  principle  that  is  a  fnoMvs  to  good  actkms 
ought  to  be  enoouivged.  AnDisosr. 

TO  CAUSE,  OCCASION,  CREATE. 

To  CAUSE,  from  the  substantive  cause 
(v.  Case\  naturally  signifies  to  be  the 
cause  of.  OCCASION,  from  the  noun  or- 
casion^  signifies  to  be  the  occasion  ol 
CREATE,  in  Latin  ereatus^  participle  of 
creOy  comes  from  the  Greek  c^w,  to  com- 
mand, and  KcpaijMM,  to  perform. 

What  is  caused  seems  to  follow  natu- 
rally;  what  is  ocamoned  follows  inciden- 
tally, or  what  occasions  may  be  incidental, 
but  necessary :  what  is  created  receives 
its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  causes 
pain;  accidents  occasion  delay;  busy- 
bodies  Creole  mischief.  The  misfortunes 
of  children  cause  great  affliction  to  their 
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parentB;  basinefls  oeeamcm  a  person's 
late  attendance  at  a  place ;  disputes  and 
miaonderstandings  create  animosity  and 
fll-wilL  The  eame  of  a  person's  misfor- 
tunes may  often  be  traced  to  his  own 
misconduct:  the  improper  behavior  of 
one  person  may  oeeation  another  to  ask 
for  an  explanation :  jealousies  are  crea- 
ted in  the  minds  of  relatives  by  an  un- 
necessary reaeire  and  distance. 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  haman  lift  belongs 

Bat  what  our  faUIa  oaiiM,  or  mutual  wrongs. 

JSMTHt. 

Often  bare  the  terrofs  of  eonaetonee  ooocMton- 
atf  inward  parozyamSfOr  riolent  agitations  of  the 
mind.  Bi^ia. 

As  long  as  the  powers  or  abilities  which  are 
ascribed  to  others  are  exerted  bi  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tion remote  fhmi  oars,  and  not  brooght  into  com- 
petition  with  talents  of  the  same  kind  to  which 
we  have  pretensions,  they  create  no  jealonsy. 

BLAia. 

CAUTIOUS,  WARY,  CIRCUMSPSCT. 

CAUTIOUS  (r.  Careful),  and  WARY, 
from  hewarty  have  both  the  original 
meaning  of  guarding  against :  CIRCUM- 
SP£CT,  from  circunupicio,  to  look  about, 
signifies  literally  lookmg  on  all  sides. 
The  idea  of  using  great  eare  for  the  pre- 
venting of  evil  is  common  to  these  terms, 
bat  they  vary  in  the  degree  and  object  of 
the  care.  CenUious  expresses  less  than 
wary:  we  must  be  cauHous  on  all  occa- 
sions  where  there  is  danger,  but  we  must 
be  wary  where  there  is  great  danger.  A 
tradesman  must  be  eauiioue  in  his  deal- 
ings with  all  men,  but  he  must  be  wary 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  designing  men. 


b*d  bj  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 
Be  greatly  eatUloue  of  yoar  sliding  hearts. 

TBOMSOIf. 

Let  not  that  toary  eaation,  which  is  the  Ihiit 
of  experienoe,  degenerate  into  craft.         BLAxa. 

Cautums  and  wary  are  used  in  refer- 
ence to  practical  matters,  or  the  common 
matters  of  business,  where  the  senses  or 
bodily  powers  are  more  exercised  than 
the  mind:  circumspect  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  theory  or  contempla- 
tion, when  the  mind  is  principally  em- 
ployed. A  traveller  must  be  cauUouit  in 
passing  along  a  road  that  is  not  familiar 
to  him ;  he  most  be  wary  in  passing  over 
slippery  and  dangerous  places.  A  man 
must  be  drcunupeet  when  he  transacts 


busmess  of  particuUr  importance  and 
delicacy.  Uence  it  is  that  eatUiaue  and 
wary  may  be  said  of  the  brute  creation ; 
circunuped  only  of  rational  beings. 

With  eauUaue  step  he  nearer  drew. 

By  the  thick  shade  conoealM  from  view.      Oat. 

*Tis  not  from  cocks  thy  fiUe  I  dread. 

But  let  thy  ever-wary  tread 

AvoM  yon  well.  Gat. 

No  pions  man  can  be  so  drcumnpeet  in  the 
care  of  his  conscience  as  the  covetous  man  is  in 
that  of  his  pocket.  Stkklb. 

TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE. 

CEASE,  in  French  MWfr,  Latin  a»o, 
from  east,  perfect  of  oedo,  to  yield,  signi- 
fies to  give  up,  or  put  an  end  to.  LEAVE 
is  in  Saxon  hdifafk,  to  remain,  in  Swed- 
ish lifwa,  low  German  leven,  with  which 
the  Latin  Hnquo^  liqui,  Greek  Xccwui,  to 
leave,  are  connected.  DISCONTINUE, 
with  the  privative  du,  expresses  the  op- 
posite of  eonimue. 

To  eeate  is  neuter ;  to  leave  offvid  dis- 
continue are  active :  we  cease  from  doing 
a  thing;  we  leave  off  or  diacontinue  a 
thing.  CeoMc  is  used  either  for  particu- 
lar actions  or  general  habits :  leave  off 
more  usually  and  properly  for  particular 
actions;  ducontinue  for  general  habits. 
A  restless  spoiled  child  never  ceaaee  cry- 
ing until  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  impatience  not  to  ceaee 
lamenting  when  one  is  in  piun.  A  labor- 
er leavee  off  his  work  at  any  given  hour. 
A  delicate  person  ducontinnea  his  visits 
when  they  are  found  not  to  be  agreeable. 
It  should  be  our  first  endeavor  to  ceage 
to  do  evil.  It  is  never  good  to  leave  off 
working  while  there  is  anything  to  do, 
and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  dueonttnuing 
a  good  practice  without  adequate  grounds 
evinces  great  instability  of  character. 

A  snccessfbl  author  is  equally  in  dan^rer  of  the 
diminntlon  of  his  lame,  whether  he  continues  or 
eeiuee  to  writs.  Johnboii. 

As  harsh  and  irregnlar  sound  is  not  harmony, 
so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion  oratory  r  there- 
fore, in  my  humble  opinion,  a  certain  divine  of 
the  first  order  wonld  do  well  to  leave  this  of. 

SWIfT. 

T  would  cheerfrilly  have  borne  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  it,  if  my  private  establishment  of  native 
readers  and  writers,  which  I  cannot  with  con- 
venience discontinue  at  present,  did  not  requtane 
more  than  half  of  the  monthly  expense  which  the 
completion  of  a  Digest  would  in  my  opinion  de- 
mand. Sir  W.  Jomss. 
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TO  CELEBRATE,  COMMEMORATE. 

CELEBRATE,  in  Latin  cdehratiu,  par- 
ticiple of  edAro^  from  Celebris^  signifies 
to  make  celebrated,  COMMEMORATE, 
in  Latin  conummoraha^  participle  of  eom- 
numoroj  compounded  of  com  or  cum  and 
memoroy  to  keep  in  mind,  signifies  to 
keep  in  the  memory  of  a  number. 

Commemorate  is  a  species  of  odebrch 
ting ;  we  always  eommenwraie  when  we 
ce&rate,  but  not  vice  vena.  Everything 
is  cdebraied  which  is  distinguished  by  any 
marks  of  attention,  without  regard  to  the 
time  of  the  event,  whether  present  or 
past;  but  nothing  is  corrmiemoraied  but 
what  has  been  past  A  marriage  or  a 
birthday  is  celebrated;  the  anniversary 
of  any  national  event  is  commemoratecL 
CelebraHtiff  is  not  limited  to  any  species 
of  events  or  circumstances ;  whatever  in- 
terests any  number  of  persons  is  cdebra- 
ted:  eommemorating  is  confined  to  what- 
ever is  thought  of  sufiicient  importance 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private  nature.  The  election  of  a  fa- 
vorite member  is  celebrated  by  those  who 
have  contributed  to  his  success:  a  re- 
markable preservation,  whether  national 
or  individual,  sometimes  demands  some 
signal  act  of  commemoraiiofi. 

The  Oljinpian  games  were  celebrated  once  in 
Uto  years.  Pottbb. 

These  great  works  she  was  not  backward  to 
eommemorate.  Host  of  her  erections  bore,  wi«- 
tatie  mutandie^  the  same  Inscription ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  English  title  so  flreqnently  and 
so  copiously  recorded  in  stone  and  marble  as  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  Whitaksb. 

Cdebratiftg  is  a  festive  as  well  as  so- 
cial act;  it  may  be  sometimes  serious, 
but  it  is  mostly  mmgled  with  more  or 
less  of  gayety  and  mirth :  comnumoraHng 
is  a  solemn  act;  it  may  be  sometimes 
festive  and  social,  but  it  is  always  min- 
gled with  what  is  serious,  and  may  be 
altogether  solitary ;  it  is  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  calculated  to  revive  in  the 
mind  suitable  impressions  of  what  is 
past.  The  birthday  of  our  sovereign  is 
always  celebrated  by  his  people  with  such 
marks  of  honor  and  congratulation  as 
are  due  from  subjects  to  a  prince :  the 
providential  escape  of  our  nation  from 
destruction  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot  is 
annually  commemorated  by  a  public  act 


of  devotion,  as  also  by  popular  demon- 
strations of  joy.  The  Jews  eeUbraie  their 
feast  of  the  Passover :  as  Christians,  we 
eommemorate  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
our  Saviour,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord*8 
Supper. 

It  foded  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock ; 
Some  say,  that  ever  Against  that  season  comes. 
Wherein  our  Sarionr*s  bfarth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  kmg. 

Shakstbask. 

Though  the  rlrtue  of  the  legal  sacrifice  was 
now  ceased,  yet  the  reason  why  that  time  was 
appointed  for  it  still  conttnued,  there  heiag  as 
mnch  reason  why  Christ's  death  shonkl  be  oom- 
memeraied  by  oar  Christiaa  sacrifice,  as  there 
was  that  it  should  be  foreshown  and  typified  by 
the  legal,  about  the  time  that  it  happened. 

fiCVBKIDOK. 

CELESTIAL;  HEAVENLY. 

CELESTIAL  and  HEAVENLY  derive 
their  difference  in  signification  from  their 
different  origin:  they  both  literally  im- 
ply belonging  to  heaven ;  but  the  former, 
from  the  Latin  codum,  signifies  belong- 
ing to  the  heaven  of  heathens ;  the  latter, 
which  has  its  origin  among  believers  in 
the  true  God,  has  acquired  a  superior 
sense,  in  r^ard  to  heaven  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Almighty.  This  distinction 
is  pretty  faithfullv  observed  in  their  ap- 
plication: ceUfttiai  is  applied  mostly  in 
the  natural  sense  of  the  heavens;  heaven- 
ly is  employed  more  commonly  in  a  spir- 
itual sense.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  ce- 
lestial globe  as  distinguished  from  the 
terrestrial;  of  the  cdestial  bodies;  of 
Olympus,  as  the  cdestial  abode  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  of  the  celestial  deities. 

Twice  wam*d  by  the  oeieaHcil  messenger, 
The  pions  prince  arose,  witti  hasty  iiear. 

Dbtdbv. 

Unhappy  son  1  (fkir  Thetis  thus  replies. 
While  tears  celestial  triekle  firom  her  eyes). 

POPS. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  heaven- 
ly habitation,  of  heavenly  joys  or  bliss,  of 
heavenly  spirits,  and  the  like. 

But  now  he  seis*d  Briaela*  hsav^nly  charms. 
And  of  my  valor's  prise  defrauds  my  anna. 

roFB. 

Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 
Willi  leafy  branches,  then  pcrform'd  his  rows ; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  or  the  place, 
Then  Earth,  the  mother  of  the  heavenly  race. 

DaTDSH. 
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TO  CENSURBy  AKIMADYERT,  CRITICIBB. 

CENSURE,  V.  To  aeeuse.  ANIMAD- 
VERT, V.  AnimadversUm,  CRITICISE, 
V.  Animadversion. 

To  censure  expresses  less  than  to  cmi- 
madvert  or  criticise;  one  may  always  cen- 
sure when  one  animadverts  or  criticises. 
To  censure  and  animadvert  are  both  per- 
sonal, the  one  direct,  the  other  indirect; 
crUicism  is  directed  to  things,  and  not  to 
persons  only.  Censurinff  consists  in  find- 
ing some  fault,  real  or  supposed :  it  re- 
fers mostly  to  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
Animadvert  consists  in  suggesting  some 
error  or  impropriety ;  it  refers  mostly  to 
matters  of  opinion  and  dispute ;  criticism 
consists  in  minutely  examining  the  in- 
trinsic characteristics  and  appreciating 
the  merits  of  each  individually  or  the 
whole  collectively;  it  refers  to  matters 
of  science  and  learning.  To  censure  re- 
quires no  more  than  simple  assertion ; 
its  justice  or  propriety  often  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  individual:  animadver- 
sions require  to  be  accompanied  with 
reasons;  those  who  animaavert  on  the 
proceedings  or  opinions  of  others  must 
state  some  grounds  for  their  objections. 
Criticism  is  altogether  argumentative  and 
illustrative ;  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
it  analyzes  and  decomposes,  it  compares 
and  combines,  it  asserts  and  supports 
the  assertions.  The  ofiSce  of  the  eensur- 
er  is  the  easiest  and  least  honorable  of 
the  three;  it  may  be  assumed  by  igno- 
rance and  impertinence,  it  may  be  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  indulging  an 
angry  or  imperious  temper.  The  task  of 
animadverting  is  delicate ;  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  over- 
weening self-conceit.  The  office  of  a 
critic  is  both  arduous  and  honorable ;  it 
cannot  be  filled  by  any  one  incompe- 
tent for  the  charge  without  exposing 
his  arrogance  and  folly  to  merited  con- 
tempt 

Many  an  author  has  been  dejected  at  the  een- 
«irr«of  one  whom  he  has  looked  npon  as  an  Mlot 

Apdisok. 

I  wish,  sir,  yen  would  do  ns  the  fitror  to  ani- 
nuulvert  frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the  town 
is  in,  with  relation  to  the  plays  as  well  as  operas. 

Steelb. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  criticiM  on  the 
voriES  of  another  who  has  not  distinguished  him- 
self by  hia  own  perlbrmanoes.  Addisok. 


TO  CENSURE,  CARP,  CAVIL. 

CENSURE,  V.  To  accuse.  CARP,  in 
Latin  earpo,  signifies  to  pluck.  CAVIL, 
in  French  caviller^  Latin  caviUor,  from 
eaviUoy  a  taunt,  and  eotrtM,  hollow,  signi- 
fies to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial  in 
speech.  * 

To  censure  respects  positive  errors ;  to 
carp  and  cavil  have  regard  to  what  is 
trivial  or  imaginary:  the  former  is  em- 
ployed for  errors  in  persons ;  the  latter 
for  supposed  defects  in  things.  Censures 
are  frequently  necessary  from  those  who 
have  the  authority  to  use  them ;  a  good 
father  will  censure  his  children  when 
their  conduct  is  censurable.  Carping  and 
cavilling  are  resorted  to  only  to  indulge 
ill-nature  or  self-conceit:  whoever  owes 
another  a  grudge  will  be  most  disposed 
to  carp  at  all  he  does,  in  order  to  lessen 
him  in  the  esteem  of  others :  those  who 
contend  more  for  victory  than  truth  will 
be  apt  to  cavil  when  they  are  at  a  loss 
for  fair  argument :  party  politicians  carp 
at  the  measures  of  administration ;  infi- 
dels cavil  at  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, because  they  are  determined  to  dis- 
believe. 

¥Tom  a  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  a 
man  assumes  force  enough  to  despise  the  little 
censurts  of  ignorance  and  malice.        Bc7dgei.l. 

It  fa  always  thus  with  pedants ;  they  will  ever 
be  carping  if  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honor  puts 
pen  to  paper.  Steele. 

Envy  and  eatil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lazi- 
ness and  ignorance,  which  was  probably  the  rea- 
son that  hi  the  heathen  mythology  Momns  is 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Noz  and  Somnns,  of  dark- 
ness and  sleep.  Addisoit. 

CERTAIN,  SURE,  SECURE. 

CERTAIN,  in  French  ceiiain,  Latin 
certus^  comes  from  cemOy  to  peroeive,  be- 
cause what  we  see  or  perceive  is  sup- 
posed to  be  put  beyond  doubt.  SURE 
and  SECCRE  are  variations  of  the  same 
word,  in  French  sur^  German  sicher,  low 
German  seker,  etc.,  Latin  securus;  this  is 
compounded  of  se  (nn^ ),  apart,  and  cura^ 
signifying  without  care,  requiring  no 
care. 

Certain  and  sure  have  regard  to  a  per- 
son's convictions ;  secure  to  his  interests 
or  condition :  one  is  certain  from  actual 
knowledge  or  from  a  belief  in  others; 
one  is  s\tre  from  a  reliance  upon  others ; 
one  is  secure  when  free  from  danger. 
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We  can  be  certain  of  nothing  future  but 
death ;  we  may  be  mtre  that  God  will  ful- 
fil his  promises  in  his  own  way ;  we  may 
be  secure  against  any  loss  or  mischief  if 
we  use  proper  precautions. 

lie  wrote  them  witli  the  certainty  of  their  be- 
ing opposed,  sifted,  examined,  and  reviled. 

GOLDSXITB. 

It  is  very  certain  that  a  man  of  sound  reason 
cannot  forbear  closing  with  religion  upon  an  im- 
partial examination  of  it.  Adduom. 

When  these  eTerlasting  doors  are  thrown  open, 
we  maj  be  mire  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties 
of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  present 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  tliat  the  glorious  ap- 
pearance of  the  tlirone  of  God  will  rise  infinitely 
beyond  whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it. 

Addison. 

I  look  upon  our  situation  as  perfisctly  eeeure; 
they  pay  us  great  respect,  and  take  the  utmost 
pains  that  we  shall  not  be  imposed  upon. 

Bbtdonb. 

In  respect  to  things  the  distinction  is 
similar :  facts,  principles,  and  rules  are 
certain^  which  are  certainly  known  and 
admitted;  rules,  methods,  guides,  etc., 
are  wre^  which  guard  against  error,  and 
may  be  depended  upon ;  a  place  may  be 
teeure  which  serves  to  secure  or  preserve 
with  certainty  from  mischief  or  danger. 

If  the  barriers  of  law  should  bo  broken  down 
upon  ideas  of  convenience,  even  of  public  con- 
venience, we  shall  no  longer  have  anything  cer" 
tain  among  us.  Buaaa. 

Although  there  is  nothing  more  lovely  than 
virtue,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  the  surest  way 
to  solid  happiness,  even  in  this  lifb,  yet  titles, 
estates,  and  fantastical  pleasures  are  more  ar- 
dently sought  after  by  most  men  than  the  nat- 
ural gratifications  of  a  reasonable  mind. 

Addison. 

An  honorable  and  fair  profit  is  the  best  secu' 
rity  against  avarice  and  rapacity.  Bcukb. 

CESSATION,  STOP,  REST,  INTERMIS- 
SION. 

CESSATION,  from  the  verb  to  cease, 
marks  the  condition  of  leaving  off. 
STOP,  from  to  «top,  marks  that  of  be- 
ing stopped  or  prevented  from  going  on. 
REST,  from  to  rent,  marks  the  state  of 
being  quiet :  and  INTERMISSION,  from 
intermit,  marks  that  of  ceasing  occasion- 
ally. 

To  cease  respects  the  course  of  things ; 
whatever  does  not  go  on  has  ceased; 
things  cease  of  themselves :  stop  respects 
some  external  action  or  influence ;  noth- 
ing stops  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  stop- 
ped or  hindered  by  another:  rest  is  a 


species  of  eenation  that  regards  labor  ot 
exertion ;  whatever  does  not  move  or  ex- 
ert itself  is  at  rest:  ititemdssion  is  a  spe- 
cies of  cessation  only  for  a  time  or  at  cer- 
tain intervals.  That  which  ceases  or  stops 
is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end ;  rest  or  vn- 
termissimi  supposes  a  renewal.  A  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  is  at  all  times  desira- 
ble: to  put  a  stop  to  evil  practices  is 
sometimes  the  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous  of  all  undertakings:  rest  after  fa- 
tigue is  indispensable,  for  labor  without 
iniermimon  exhausts  the  frame.  The 
rain  ceases,  a  person  or  a  ball  steps  run- 
ning, the  laborer  rests  from  his  toil,  a 
fever  is  intemiitient.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  which  does  not  cease  to  ex- 
ist at  one  period  or  another :  death  stops 
every  one  sooner  or  later  in  his  career : 
whoever  is  vexed  with  the  cares  of  get- 
ting riches  will  find  no  rest  for  his  mind 
or  body ;  he  will  labor  without  intermis- 
sion oftentimes  only  to  heap  troubles  on 
himself. 

Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  powm*, 
Wlien  the  mind  sickens  at  the  weary  show. 
And  flies  to  temporary  death  for  ease  ? 
When  half  our  life's  cessation  of  our  being. 

Stkb,b. 

lu  all  those  motions  and  operatioiis  which  are 
incessantly  going  on  throughout  nature  tli^  Is 
no  stop  nor  interruption.  Blair. 

The  reflpeshing  rest  and  peaceful  night  are  the 
portion  of  him  only  who  lies  down  weary  with 
honest  labor.  Johrsoit. 

Whetlier  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or 
involuntary  levities,  the  understanding  is  equally 
abstracted  from  the  object  of  inquiry.    Johksok. 

CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 

CHAIN,  in  French  chaine,  Latin  catena, 
probably  contracted  from  captena  and  eo- 
pio,  signifies  that  which  takes  or  holds. 
FETTER,  in  German  fessel,  comes  from 
fassen,  to  lay  hold  of.  BAND,  from  hind, 
signifies  that  which  binds.  SHACKLE, 
in  Saxon  seactd,  signifies  that  which  makes 
a  creature  shake  or  move  irregularly  by 
confining  the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  instru- 
ment by  which  animals  or  men  are  con- 
fined. Chain  is  general  and  indefinite; 
all  the  rest  are  species  of  chains:  but 
there  are  many  cluiine  which  do  not  come 
under  the  other  names ;  a  chain  is  indefi- 
nite as  to  its  make ;  it  is  made  generally 
of  iron  rings,  but  of  diifereot  sizes  and 
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shapes :  fetten  arc  larger,  they  consist  of 
many  stout  dunm:  bands  are  in  general 
anything  which  confines  the  body  or  the 
limbs ;  they  may  be  either  chains  or  even 
cords:  shackle  is  that  species  of  chain 
which  goes  on  the  legs  to  confine  them ; 
malefactors  of  the  worst  order  have  fet- 
ters on  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  and 
shaMes  on  their  legs. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  figura- 
tively. The  substautive  chain  is  applied 
generally  to  whatever  confines  like  a 
cAom,  and  the  verb  to  chain  signifies  to 
confine  as  with  a  chain:  thus  the  mind 
is  chained  to  rules,  according  to  the  opin- 
ioas  of  the  freethinkers,  when  men  adhere 
strictly  to  rule  and  order :  the  noun  fet- 
ier  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  proper 
sense,  but  the  verb  to  fetter  signifies  to 
control  or  prevent  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  mind,  as  to  be  fettered  by  systems. 
Band  in  the  figurative  sense  is  applied, 
particularly  in  poetry,  to  eveiything  which 
is  supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
band;  thus  love  is  said  to  have  its  silken 
bands.  Shaekley  whether  as  a  substantive 
or  a  verb,  retains  the  idea  of  impeding 
the  progress  of  a  person,  not  in  his  body 
only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  in  his 
moral  eonduet;  thus  a  man  who  oom- 
menoes  life  with  a  borrowed  capital  is 
shackled  in  his  commercial  concerns  by 
the  interest  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obli- 
gations he  has  to  discharge. 

Almighty  wisdom  imtw  acts  in  vain. 
Nor  shall  the  sool,  on  which  it  lias  bestow'd 
Such  powers,  e'er  perish  lllce  sn  earthly  clod : 
But  porg'd  at  length  from  foal  corruption's  stahi, 
Freed  tmm  her  prison,  and  unbound  her  ehain^ 
She  aball  tier  native  strength  and  native  skies 
regain.  jEmnts. 

Legialatores  have  no  rules  to  hind  them  but 
the  great  principles  ofjustice  and  eqaity.  These 
tlicy  are  bound  to  obey  and  follow ;  and  rather 
to  enla^^e  and  enlighten  law  by  the  liberality  of 
legfslatlTe  reason,  than  to  fetter  their  higher  ca- 
pKity  by  the  narrow  constructions  of  subordinate 
artificial  Jnstlce.  Burks. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

DRTDBir. 

It  is  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  that  gives  wortti 
and  life  to  the  performance.  Bot  a  servant  com- 
monly is  less  free  in  mind  than  condition ;  his 
very  wQl  seems  to  he  in  bonds  and  shackles. 

South. 

CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 
CHANCE  (v.  Accident)  is  here  consider- 
ed as  the  cause  of  what  falls  out.  FORT- 


UNE, in  French  fortune,  Latin  fortunOj 
from  forsj  chance.  FATE,  in  Latin  fa- 
twny  from  fatum^  participle  of  for,  to 
speak  or  decree,  signifies  that  which  is 
decreed,  or  the  power  of  decreeing. 

These  terms  have  served  at  all  times 
as  cloaks  for  human  ignorance ;  and  be- 
fore mankind  were  favored  by  the  light 
of  Divine  Revelation  they  had  an  imag- 
inary importance,  which  has  now  happily 
vanished.  Believers  in  Divine  Providence 
no  longer  conceive  the  events  of  the  world 
as  left  to  themselves,  or  as  under  the 
control  of  any  unintelligent  or  uncon- 
scious agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an 
overruling  mind,  which,  though  invisible 
to  the  bodily  eye,  is  clmrly  to  be  traced 
by  the  intellectual  eye  wherever  we  turn 
ourselves.  In  conformity,  however,  to 
the  preconceived  notions  attached  to 
these  words,  we  now  employ  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes. 
But  how  far  a  Christian  may  use  them, 
without  disparagement  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  not  so  much 
my  business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  their 
oiiiinary  acceptation.  In  this  ordinary 
sense  chtmes  is  the  generic,  fortune  and 
fate  are  specific  terms :  chemce  applies  to 
all  things,  personal  or  otherwise ;  fortune 
and  fate  are  mostly  said  of  that  which  is 
personal  Chance  neither  forms,  orders, 
nor  designs :  neither  knowledge  nor  in- 
tention is  attributed  to  it ;  its  events  are 
uncertain  and  variable:  fortune  forms 
plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice ; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without 
discernment ;  it  is  said  to  be  blind :  fate 
forms  pUms  and  chains  of  causes ;  inten- 
tion, knowledge,  and  power  are  attributed 
to  it ;  its  Tiews  are  fiixed,  its  results  deci- 
sive. A  person  goes  as  chance  directs  him 
when  he  has  no  express  object  to  deter- 
mine his  choice  one  way  or  other;  his 
fortune  favors  him  if  without  any  expec- 
tation he  gets  the  thing  he  wishes ;  his 
fate  wills  it  if  he  reaches  the  desired  point 
contrary  to  what  he  intended.  Men*8  suc- 
cess in  their  undertakings  depends  often- 
er  on  chance  than  on  their  ability ;  we  are 
ever  ready  to  ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we 
owe  to  our  good  fortune;  it  is  the /ate  of 
some  men  to  fail  in  everything  they  un- 
dertake. When  speaking  of  trivial  mat- 
ters this  language  is  unquestionably  in- 
nocent)  and  any  objection  to  their  use 
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most  spring  from  an  over-scnipulons  con- 
science. If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  direct  me 
in  the  road  I  take  to  London,  I  may  fairly 
attribute  it  to  ehanee  if  I  take  the  right 
instead  of  the  left ;  and  if  in  conseqaenoe 
I  meet  with  an  agreeable  companion  by 
the  way,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it  my 
good  finiune;  and  if,  in  spite  of  any  pre- 
vious intention  to  the  contrary,  I  should 
be  led  to  take  the  same  road  repeatedly, 
and  as  often  meet  with  an  agreeable  comr 
panion,  I  shall  immediately  say  that  it  is 
my  fate  to  meet  with  an  agreeable  com- 
panion whenever  I  go  to  London. 

Some  there  are  who  utterly  proscribe  the  name 
of  chaHM  aa  »  word  of  impioos  and  profiine  aig- 
nificatton :  mnd  indeed  If  it  be  taken  ify  as  in  that 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathens,  so  as 
to  make  anything  casual  in  respect  of  God  him- 
self, their  exception  ought  to  be  admitted.  But 
to  say  a  thhig  is  a  chance  or  casualty  as  It  relates 
to  second  causes  la  not  profiuieneas,  but  a  great 
truth.  Sooth. 

Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop'd  suooess. 

Drtosh. 

We  should  learn  that  none  but  intellectual  pos- 
sessions are  wliat  wo  can  properly  call  our  own. 
All  things  from  without  are  but  borrowed.  What 
Fortune  gives  us  is  not  ours,  and  whatever  she 
gives  she  can  take  away.  Steele. 

Since  fate  divides  then,  since  I  must  lose  thee, 
For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh  I  suflbr  me. 
Thus  Unguishing,  thus  dying,  to  approach  thee, 
And  sigh  my  last  adieu  opon  thy  bosom.  Tsapp. 

CUANCR,  PROBABILITY. 

CHANGE,  V,  Accident,  chance.  PROB- 
ABILITY,  in  French  prcbabUit^  Latin 
probabilitM^  from  probabilie  and  probo,  to 
prove,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able 
to  be  proved  or  made  good. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  future  events ;  bat  the 
chance  is  either  for  or  against,  the  prob- 
ability is  always  for  a  thing.  Chance  is 
bat  a  degree  of  probability  ;  there  may  in 
this  latter  case  be  a  chakce  where  there 
is  no  probability.  A  chance  afFords  a  pos- 
sibility; many  chancee  are  requisite  to 
constitute  a />ro6a6i^.  What  has  been 
once  may,  under  similar  circumstances, 
be  again;  for  that  there  is  a  chance; 
what  has  fallen  to  one  man  may  fall  to 
another;  so  far  he  has  a  chance  in  his 
favor;  but  in  all  the  chancee  of  life  there 
will  be  no  probability  of  success  where  a 
man  does  not  unite  industry  with  integ- 
rity. Chance  cannot  be  calculated  upon ; 
it  is  apt  to  produce  disappointment ;  ;>ro6- 


abiUty  justifies  hope ;  it  is  saDctioned  by 
experience. 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance^ 
By  turns  tbey  quit  their  ground,  by  tarns  ad- 
vanoe.  DETms. 

**  There  never  appear,"  says  Swift,  '*  more  than 
five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age,  bat  if  tbey 
were  united,  ttie  world  could  not  stand  boftiro 
them.**  It  is  Iiappy,  therefivre,  Ibr  mankind  that 
of  this  union  there  is  no  probabilUy.  Johkbok. 

CHANCE,  HAZAKD. 

CHANGE,  V.  Accident,  chance.  HAZ- 
ARD comes  from  the  Oriental  mr  and 
tsar,  signifying  anything  bearing  an  im- 
pression, particularly  iJ^e  dice  used  in 
chance  games,  called  by  the  Italians  zara, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  atar. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark 
the  course  of  future  events,  which  is  not 
discernible  by  the  human  eye.  With  the 
Deity  there  is  neither  ^ance  nor  hatard; 
his  plans  are  the  result  of  omnisdenoe : 
but  the  designs  and  actions  of  men  are  all 
dependent  on  chance  or  hatard.  Chance 
may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  more 
commonly  the  former:  hasard  is  always 
unfavorable ;  it  is  properly  a  spedes  of 
chance.  There  is  a  chance  either  of  gain- 
ing or  losing :  there  is  a  )iaxard  of  losing. 
In  most  speculations  the  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding scarcely  outweighs  the  haaard  of 
losing. 

Against  ill  chancee  men  are  ever  meiry. 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event 

Sbakspbabs. 
Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habit- 
ual perfections  of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration 
of  them,  which  alone  brings  tlM  repute,  is  sutiJect 
to  a  thousand  hamarde.  South. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,' VARY. 

CHANGE,  in  French  changer,  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  middle  Latin  eam- 
bio,  to  exchange,  signifying  to  take  one 
thing  for  another.  ALTER,  from  the 
Latin  alter,  another,  signifies  to  make  a 
thing  otherwise.  VARY,  in  Latin  vario, 
to  make  various,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  varue,  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  de- 
stroys uniformity  of  appearance  in  any 
surface. 

We  change  a  thing  by  putting  another 
in  its  place ;  we  alter  a  thing  by  making 
it  different  from  what  it  was  before ;  we 
vary  it  by  altering  it  in  different  manners 
and  at  different  times.  We  ^uxnge  our 
clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others :  the 
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tailor  (Uien  clothes  which  are  found  not 
to  fit ;  and  he  tfaries  the  fashion  of  mak- 
ing them  whenever  he  makes  new.  A 
man  ehtmffes  his  habits,  idten  his  con- 
dact,  and  varia  his  manner  of  speaking 
and  thinking,  according  to  circamstanoes. 
A  thing  is  thanked  without  aUering  its 
kind ;  it  is  aliered  without  destroying  its 
identity ;  and  it  is  varied  without  destroy- 
ing the  simihirity.  We  chanffe  our  hab- 
lUtion,  but  it  still  remaitaa  a  habitation ; 
we  cdler  our  house,  but  it  still  remains 
the  same  house;  we  vary  the  manner 
of  painting  and  decoration,  but  it  may 
strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  before  executed. 

The  geoenl  remedy  of  those  wbo  are  nneasy 
vitbont  knowing  the  cause  la  change  of  pbMW. 

JOHMBON. 

All  thfaigs  are  bat  alUf^d,  nothing  dies : 
And  bere  and  there  tb'  nnbodled  spirit  files ; 
Bf  time,  or  force,  or  sickneaa,  disposseas'd. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast 

Dbtden. 

In  ernry  work  of  the  imagfaiation,  the  disposl- 

tion  of  pvta,  the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use 

of  decorationa,  may  be  vari^  a  thousand  ways 

with  equal  propriety.  Jobksom. 

TO  CHANGE,  ^CHANGE,  BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

CHANGE,  V,  To  change,  alter.  EX- 
CHANGE is  compounded  of  0  or  ez  and 
<Aa»g€,  signifying  to  change  in  the  place 
of  another.  BARTER  is  supposed  to 
come  from  the  French  haraler,  a  sea-term 
for  indemnification,  and  also  for  circum- 
Tention ;  hence  it  has  derived  the  mean- 
ing of  a  mercenary  exchange.  SUBSTI- 
TUTE, in  French  mbtiUut,  Latin  subisti- 
tutitt,  from  9ub  and  ato^tio,  signifies  to 
place  one  thing  in  the  room  of  another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  person  or  thing 
m  the  place  of  another  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  which  varies  in  the  manner 
and  the  object.  Change  is  the  generic, 
the  rest  are  specific  terms:  whatever 
is  eau^utnged,  bartered,  or  eubsiiiuled^  is 
changed,  but  not  vice  verea.  To  change 
in  respect  to  persons  is  to  take  one  for 
another,  without  regard  to  whether  they 
are  alike  or  different,  as  a  king  changes 
his  ministers ;  any  person  may  ^nge  his 
servants :  to  exchange  is  to  take  one  per- 
son in  retnm  for  another  who  is  in  like 
condition,  as  prisoners  are  exchanged  in 
lime  of  war. 


** Ah,  ab-,»  said  the  denise.  "a  house  that 
changte  its  inhabitants  so  often,  and  receives 
such  a  perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a 
palace,  bat  a  caravansary."  Spectatok. 

-_^„  Remain  thou  here 

While  senae  can  keep  it  on  I    And  sweetest,  iUr- 

est, 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  Mchanffe  for  you 
To  your  so  infinite  loss,  so  in  our  trifles 
I  still  do  win.    For  my  sake  wear  this. 

SHAKSPBAaC 

In  respect  to  things,  to  change  is  to 
take  anything  new  or  fresh,  whether  alike 
or  different  Clothes  may  be  changedy  or 
books  may  be  changed,  or  things  may  be 
changed  for  others  quite  different ;  to  ex- 
change is  to  take  one  thing  for  another, 
that  is,  either  of  the  same  kind  or  equlv- 
alent  in  value,  as  to  exchange  one  com- 
modity for  another,  one  house,  or  one 
piece  of  Und,  for  another.  To  change 
may  often  be  the  result  of  caprice,  but 
to  exchange  is  always  an  act  either  of  dis- 
cretion or  necessity. 

I  can  add  colors  to  the  chameleon, 
(yiange  shapes  with  Proteus  for  adrantage. 

SHAKSPaABX. 

Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his 
own  connlary  into  gold,  and  eoDchangee  its  wool 
for  ruUea.  Addisoh. 

To  barter  is  a  species  of  exchanging^ 
namely,  the  giving  of  any  commodity  for 
others  of  the  same  or  a  different  kind ; 
it  is  confined  properly  to  what  passes  by 
way  of  commerce,  as,  in  dealing  with  sav- 
ages, to  barter  toys  or  knives  for  provi- 
sions. 

Men  most  have  made  some  considerable  prog- 
ress  toward  civillaation  before  they  acquired  the 
idea  of  property,  so  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging 
by  barter  one  mde  commodity  for  another. 

ROBEBTMN. 

To  mtbeHitOe  is  to  put  one  person  in 
the  place  of  another  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  any  service  or  filling  any  office,  as 
to  ettbttitrtie  one  for  another  who  has  been 
drawn  for  the  militia. 

Bard.  But  who  is  it  like  should  lead  his  foreea 

hither? 
ITatt.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Westmore- 

Uind; 
Against  the  Welsh  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth: 
But  who  is  mtbstUuted  'gainst  the  French 
I  have  no  certain  notice.  Shakspeabs. 

In  the  moral  application  these  terms 
bear  the  same  analogy  to  each  other, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  word  bar- 
ter ia  taken  in  a  bad  sense.    A  persoii 
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chauffe8  his  opbioiui ;  bat  a  proneness  to 
such  changes  evinces  a  want  of  firmness 
in  the  character.  A  good  king  at  his 
death  exchanget  a  temporal  for  an  eternal 
crown.  The  mercenary  trader  barten 
his  conscience  for  paltry  pelf.  Men  of 
dogmatical  tempers  gubstitufe  assertion 
for  proof,  and  abuse  for  argument 

Those  who  beyond  sea  fco  will  sadly  find 

They  change  their  cUmate  only,  not  their  mind. 

Cbsbcu. 
If  the  great  end  of  being  can  be  lost. 
And  thus  perverted  to  the  worst  of  crimes. 
Let  us  shake  off  depraT*d  bnmanlty, 
Eaoehan{;e  conditions  with  the  savage  brute, 
And  for  his  blameless  instinct  bartm'  reason. 

Uatakd. 

Let  never  insulted  beauty  admit  a  second  time 
into  her  presence  the  wretch  who  has  onoe  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  religion,  and  to  wbntitute 
other  aids  to  human  fTallty.        Hawkjeswokth. 

CHANGE,  VARIATION,  YICISSITUDK. 

CHANGE,  V.  To  change,  alter.  VARIA- 
TION, V.  To  change^  alter.  VICISSI- 
TUDE, in  French  vieuaitwk,  Latin  vicia- 
ttitudo^  from  vicistimy  by  turns,  signifies 
changing  alternately. 

Ciutnge  is,  both  to  vicimtvde  and  vorto- 
tiotiy  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Every 
variatum  or  viciantuide  is  a  change^  but 
every  change  is  not  a  variation  or  vicissi- 
tude. Change  consists  simply  in  ceasing 
to  be  the  same :  variatum  consists  in  be- 
ing different  at  different  times;  vicissi- 
tude in  being  alternately  or  reciprocally 
different  and  the  same.  All  created 
things  are  liable  to  change;  old  things 
pass  away,  all  things  become  new :  the 
humors  of  men,  like  the  elements,  are 
exposed  to  perpetual  variations:  human 
affairs,  like  the  seasons,  are  subject  to 
frequent  vieimt^ud!».  C/mui^  in  societies 
or  families  are  seldom  attended  with  any 
good  effect.  Variations  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  are  indicated  by  the  ba- 
rometer or  thermometer.  Vicimtudes  of 
a  painful  nature  are  less  dangerous  than 
those  which  elevate  men  to  an  unusual 
state  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they 
are  brought  to  a  sense  of  themselves ;  by 
the  latter  they  are  carried  beyond  them- 
selves. 

How  strangely  are  the  opinions  of  men  altered 
by  a  ehanife  in  their  condition  I  Blaie. 

One  of  the  company  afllrroed  to  ns  be  had  act- 
oally  enclosed  tlie  liquor,  found  in  a  coquette's 


heart,  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  ofa 
weather-glass ;  but  that,  instead  of  aeqoainting 
hhn  with  the  variaOana  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
showed  him  the  qualities  of  those  persons  who 
enterod  the  room  where  it  stood.  Addboii. 


VieisHhtde  wheels  round  tlie  motley  crowd : 
The  rich  grow  poor,  the  poor  become  pnne-prood. 

CHANGEABLK,  MUTABLE,  YABIABlXy 
INCONSTANT,  FICKLE,  VEBSATII.B. 

CHANGEABLE,  ready  to  change,  v.  To 
change,  alter.  MUT^VBLE,  from  the  I^t- 
in  muto,  to  change,  is  the  same  as  change- 
able. VARIABLE,  liable  to  varv,  v.  To 
change.  INCONSTANT,  compounded  of 
the  privative  in  and  constant,  in  Latin 
oonslans  or  con  and  sto,  to  stand  together 
or  remain  the  same,  signifies  not  remain- 
ing the  same  for  any  long  continuance. 
FICKLE  is  most  probably  changed  from 
the  Latin  facUis,  easy.  VERSATILE,  in 
Latin  veriatUiSy  from  verto,  to  turn,  signi- 
fies easy  to  be  turned. 

Changeable  is  said  of  persons  or 
things;  mutable  is  said  of  things  only: 
human  beings  are  changeable,  human  af- 
fairs are  mtUable. 

I  hare  no  taste 
Of  popular  applause,  the  noisy  praiae 
Of  gUldy  crowds  as  oAoit^Miofo  as  the  winds. 

Drtdbn. 

With  respect  to  the  other  alteratkms  which 
the  Saion  language  appears  to  have  undeiigone, 
we  have  no  need  to  inquire  minutely  how  &r 
they  hare  proceeded  from  the  natural  fntOahil- 
ity  of  human  speech,  especially  amonfr  an  un- 
TrmwRiT. 


Changeable  respects  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  mind ;  variabU,  the  state 
of  the  feelings ;  inoonsiani,  the  affections; 
fickle,  the  inclinations  and  attachments; 
versatile,  the  application  of  the  talents. 
A  changeable  person  rejects  what  he  has 
once  embraced  in  order  to  take  up  some- 
thing new;  a  variable  person  likes  and 
dislikes  alternately  the  same  thing;  an 
inconstant  person  likes  nothing  long;  a 
fijckle  person  likes  many  things  succes- 
sively or  at  the  same  time;  a  versatile 
person  has  a  talent  for  whatever  he  likes. 
Changeableness  arises  from  a  want  of  fix- 
ed principles;  variableness  from  a  pre- 
dominance of  humor ;  inconstaneif  from  a 
selfish  and  unfeeling  temper ;  fickleness 
from  a  lightness  of  mind ;  versattlUy  from 
a  flexibility  of  mind.  Men  are  the  most 
cfumgeable  and  inconstant;  women   are 
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the  most  variable  bjoA  fickle:  the  former 
offend  from  an  indifference  for  objects 
in  general,  or  a  diminished  attachment 
for  any  object  in  particular ;  the  latter 
frcMn  an  excesaive  warmth  of  feeling  that 
Is  easily  biassed,  and  ready  to  seize  new 
objects.  People  who  are  cJuxngeable  in 
their  Tiews  and  plans  are  particularly  un- 
fit for  the  govenmient  of  a  state ;  those 
who  are  wtriabie  in  their  humors  are  un- 
suitable as  masters ;  people  of  an  incon- 
ttant  character  ought  to  be  shunned  as 
lovers;  those  of  a  jtd^ disposition  ought 
not  to  be  choeen  as  friends. 

With  God  tliere  is  no  variablensat.  with  man 
tbera  is  no  stsbOity.  Hence  he  is  change<iMe 
in  bis  destpu,  iCofcM  in  hla  firiendahipiB,  flnctua- 
tiDg  in  Ids  wliole  character.  Biais. 

Tlie  dev,  the  bloMonu  of  the  tree, 

With  charms  iiusofuftant  thine; 
Their  charms  vere  his,  but,  woe  to  me, 

Tbeir  constancy  was  mine.  Goldbhito. 

ChangeaUe^  variable,  incorutani,  and 
jSekiey  as  applied  to  persons,  are  taken 
in  the  bad  sense ;  but  venatUiiy  is  a  nat- 
ural gift,  which  may  be  employed  advan- 
tageously. 

Lord  North  was  a  man  of  admirable  partsl  of 
0exieral  knowled^re,  of  a  ^ermtiU  understand- 
ini?,  fitted  for  erery  lort  of  bnsiness,  of  infinite 
wit  and  pleasantry,  and  of  a  dolightfiil  temiier. 

Buaaa. 

CHABACTER,  LBTIBR. 

CHARACTER  comes  from  the  Greek 
Xapamip,  signifying  an  impression  or 
mark, from  xopaaaw,  to  imprint  or  stamp. 
LETTER,  in  French  leitre,  Latin  litera,  is 
probably  contracted  from  Uffitera^  signi- 
fying  what  is  legible. 

Character  is  to  letter  as  the  genus  to 
tiic  species:  every  letter  is  a  character; 
but  every  character  is  not  a  letter.  Char- 
acter is  any  written  or  printed  mark  that 
serves  to  designate  something ;  a  letter  is 
a  species  of  cJuzracter  which  is  the  con- 
stituent part  of  a  word.  Short-hand  and 
hieroglyphics  consist  of  characters,  but 
not  of  letters.  Character  is  employed 
figuratively,  but  letter  is  not  A  grateful 
person  has  the  favors  wlilch  are  confer- 
red upon  him  written  in  indelible  charac- 
ten  upon  his  heart. 

A  diidainfU,  a  rabtle,  and  a  Bospidoas  tem- 
per to  dispfaiyed  in  eharaet^rs  that  are  almost 
imiverMlly  nnderstood.  lUwanwoRTa. 


CHABACTBRy  REFUTATION. 

-  From  the  natural  sense  of  a  stamp  or 
mark,  CHARACTER  {v.  Character,  letter) 
is  figuratively  employed  for  the  moral 
mark  which  distinguishes  one  man 
from  another.  REPUTATION,  from  the 
French  rSputer,  Latin  repute,  to  think, 
signifies  what  is  thought  of  a  person. 

Character  lies  in  the  man;  it  is  the 
mark  of  what  he  is ;  it  shows  itself  on 
all  occasions:  reputation  depends  upon 
others ;  it  is  what  they  think  of  him.  A 
character  is  given  particularly:  a  repu- 
tatioH  is  formed  generally,  individuals 
give  a  character  of  another  from  person- 
al knowledge :  public  opinion  constitutes 
the  rqmtation.  Character  had  always 
some  foundation ;  it  is  a  positive  descrip- 
tion  of  something:  reputation  has  more 
of  conjecture  in  it ;  its  source  is  hearsay. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fair 
rpnttoHon  who  has  not  in  reality  a  good 
character;  although  men  of  really  good 
character  are  not  likely  to  have  a  bad 
rtputation. 

Let  a  man  thfaik  what  mnltitndes  of  those 
among  whom  he  dwells  are  totally  ignorant  of 
his  name  and  character;  how  many  imagine 
themselves  too  mnch  occupied  with  their  own 
wants  and  punulta  to  pay  him  the  least  atten- 
tion ;  and  where  his  reputation  is  in  any  degree 
spread,  how  often  it  has  been  attaclced,  and  Uow 
many  rivals  ore  daily  rising  to  abate  it.    Bliis. 

TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE,  EN- 
RAPTURE, CAPTIVATE. 

CHARM,  V.  Attractions,  ENCHANT 
is  compounded  of  en  and  chant,  signify- 
ing to  act  upon  as  by  the  power  of  chant- 
ing  or  music  FASCINATE,  in  Latin 
fatdno,  Greek  PaoKaivia,  signified  orig- 
mally  among  the  ancients  a  species  of 
witchcraft,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the 
tongue.  ENRxVPTURE,  compounded  of 
en  and  rapture,  signifies  to  put  into  a 
rajpture:  and  rapture,  from  the  Latin  ra- 
pno,  to  seize  or  carry  away,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  carried  away ;  whence  to 
enrapture  signifies  to  put  into  that  state. 
CAPTIVATE,  in  Latin  co^ivaius,  parti- 
ciple of  captivo,  from  capto,  to  take,  sig- 
nifies to  take,  as  it  were,  prisoner. 

To  cJiarm  expresses  a  less  powerful 
effect  than  to  aichani;  a  charm  is  sim- 
ply a  ma^cal  verse  used  by  ma^cians 
and  sorcerers :  incantation  or  enchantment 
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is  the  use  not  only  of  yenes,  but  of  any 
mysterious  oeremonieSi  to  produce  a  ny- 
en  effect.  To  charm  and  enchant  in  uiis 
sense  denote  an  operation  by  means  of 
words  or  motions ;  to  faacinate  denotes 
an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or 
tongue :  the  two  former  are  less  power- 
ful acts  than  the  latter:  the  supersti- 
tious have  always  had  recourse  to  charmi 
or  enchantmenlSy  for  the  purpose  of  allay- 
ing the  passions  of  love  or  hatred ;  the 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malignant  influ- 
ence passed  hy  fascination  from  the  eyes 
or  tongues  of  envious  persons,  which  in- 
fected the  ambient  air,  and  through  that 
medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  the 
bodies  of  animals  and  other  things. 
CharrM  and  enchantmenU  are  performed 
by  persons;  faacincUions  are  performed 
by  animals:  the  former  have  always 
some  supposed  good  in  view;  the  lat- 
ter have  always  a  mischievous  tendency  : 
there  are  persons  who  pretend  to  charm 
away  the  toothache,  or  other  pains  of  the 
body :  some  serpents  are  said  to  have  a 
fascinating  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
they  can  kill  the  animals  on  which  they 
have  fixed  them. 

Then  do  planets  itrike. 
No  fiUry  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  eharm. 

SHAKSPBAaS. 

WheY  thou  beest  he  or  no, 
Or  some  tnehantsd  trifle  to  abuse  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  do  not  know. 

Sbakspsasb. 

One  would  think  there  was  some  kind  of  fas- 
dnation  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  people 
when  darting  altogether  upon  one  person. 

ADDnOM. 

To  charm^  enchaniy  and  fascinaiej  are 
taken  in  the  improper  sense  to  denote 
moral  as  well  as  natural  operations ;  en- 
rapture and  captivate  have  a  moral  appli- 
cation only,  in  reference  to  those  things 
which  act  more  on  the  imagination  or 
the  moral  feelmgs  than  on  the  senses. 
To  charm'm  this  case  is  to  act  as  a  charm ; 
to  enchant  to  act  by  enchantment ;  and  to 
fascinate  to  act  by  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion ;  all  which,  as  in  the  former  case, 
denote  a  secret  or  involuntary  influence. 
To  enrc^oture  and  cc^vate^  on  the  other 
hand,  denote  a  direct  but  irresistible  in- 
fluence. To  charm,  enehant,  and  ewrcqst- 
urcy  when  applied  to  the  same  objects, 
rise  in  their  sense :  to  enchant  expresses 
a  stronger  effect  than  to  ch4Mrmy  and  to 


enrmffure  than  to  enchant,  Muaic  ordi- 
narily charme,  detightf  nl  music  charms  a 
delicate  ear :  the  &e8t  mudc  only  b  cal- 
culated to  enrtyoturcy  or  the  finest  ears  to 
bo  enraptured. 

Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savaffe  breast 

CoMoasvx. 
He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweefiy  song. 
That  on  each  note  th'  enrapku'd  audience  hung. 
Sia  W.  Joaas. 

Beauty  or  fine  scenery  may  in  tiie 
same  manner  charm,  enchant,  or  enn^tt- 
ure,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 
So  fiiir  a  landscapeoAarm'd  the  wond'ringknigfat. 

GfLURTWaST. 

Trust  not  too  mnch  to  that  enchanting  flioo ; 
Beauty's  a  oAarm,  but  soon  the  oftorm  will  pass. 

To  fascinate  and  eaptivate  are,  accord, 
ing  to  their  original  import^  oftener  used 
in  a  bad  sense  than  a  good  one:  we  may 
sometimes  speak  indifferently  of  fascina- 
tinff  manners  or  a  captivatinff  address; 
but  for  the  most  part  what/osetfiote  and 
captivates  acts  on  the  passions  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  understanding :  a  bad  woman 
may  have  more  power  to  fascinate  than 
a  modest  woman ;  and  flowery  language 
may  captivate  when  plam  speech  would 
not  be  needed. 

Wonderftil  like  is  the  case  of  boMneas  in  clTfl 
business.  What  first?  Boldness.  What  second 
and  third?  Boldness.  And  yet  boldness  b  the 
child  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  1^  interior  to 
other  parts ;  but  nevertheless  it  doth  fasolnate 
and  bind  hand  and  fioot  those  that  are  either 
shallow  in  Judgment  or  weak  In  courage. 

Baoov. 
Her  form  the  patriot's  robe  conoeal'd ; 
With  studied  blandishments  she  bow'd. 
And  drew  the  captivated  crowd. 

TO  CIIASTBN,  TO  CHASTISK. 

CHASTEN,  CHASTISE,  both  come 
through  the  French  ch&tier,  from  the  Lat- 
in castigo,  which  is  compounded  of  eastvs 
and  ago,  to  make  pure. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end, 
chastise  to  the  means ;  the  former  is  an 
act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  a  human  ac- 
tion :  God  chastens  his  faithful  people,  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  transgressions ; 
parents  chastise  their  children,  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  faults:  afl^ctions  are 
the  means  which  God  adopts  for  chasten^ 
ing  those  whom  he  wishes  to  make  more 
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obedient  to  his  wiU ;  stripes  are  the  means 
bj  which  offenders  are  (Mttited, 

By  repairinip  sometixnes  to  th6  honae  of  mourn- 
log,  you  would  ehasien  the  looseness  of  &ncy. 

B1.41B. 

Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  with  pro- 
fluion ;  I  hope  for  example's  sake,  and  (as  pan- 
bhmeata  are  designed  by  the  dril  power)  more 
for  the  dellrertng  the  Innocent  than  the  ckaUU- 
ing  the  gnilty.  Huonn. 

CHAariTY,  COKTINKNCE. 

CHASTITY,  in  French  duutUe,  Latin 
eagtUM^  comes  from  c(Utu»^  pure,  and  the 
Hebrew  A»&A,  sacred.  CONTINENCE, 
in  French  ctmHnence^  Latin  coKtmrntia^ 
from  eonimau  and  om^fuo,  signifies  the 
act  of  keeping  one's  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  employed 
in  relation  to  the  pleasures  of  sense: 
both  are  Tirtues,  but  sufficiently  distinct 
in  their  characteristics. 

ChatHty  prescribes  rules  for  the  indul- 
gence of  these  pleasures ;  eotOmmce  alto- 
getber  interdicts  their  use.  ChagUty  ex- 
tends its  Tiews  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  relation  to  the  object  which 
it  proposes  to  regulate;  it  controls  the 
thooghte,  words,  looks,  attitudes,  food, 
dress,  company,  and,  in  shoi-t,  the  whole 
mode  of  living:  coniinence  idmply  con- 
fines itself  to  the  privation  of  the  pleas- 
ures themselves :  it  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  be  ehaale  without  beina^  continent^  and 
eonOnaU  without  being  ^asU,  ChasHtv 
is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and  condi- 
tions ;  eonHnence  belongs  only  to  a  state 
of  cdibacy:  the  Christian  religion  en- 
joins ehMti^  as  a  positive  duty  on  all  its 
followers;  the  Romish  religion  enjoins 
eonOmmoe  on  its  clerical  members :  old 
age  renders  men  eontinmi^  although  it 
seldom  makes  them  cAosfe. 

It  fiifls  me  here  to  write  of  ektuMtf, 

That  (Bireatvlrtae,ftraboye  the  rest    Snirsxs. 

When  Pythagoras  enjoined  on  his  disciples  an 
shednenoe  fhnn  beans.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  an  It^nnction  only  ot  etmtin^ncy. 

Bbowhx's  Vnirfiiji  EmaoBB. 

TO  CHBAT,  DEFRAUDi  TSICK. 

CHEAT,  in  Saxon  eetta,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability connected  with  the  Latin  captwn^ 
and  ogMo^  to  take,  that  is,  to  take  in. 
DEFRA17D,  from  de  and /ratid;  is  either 
to  practise  fraud  or  get  from  a  person 


by  fraud.  TRICK  is  in  French  tricher, 
and  German  betruffen^  to  deceive  or  get 
the  better  of  one. 

These  terms  convey  the  idea  of  prac- 
tising deception,  but  in  different  ways. 
One  checU$  by  direct  and  gross  falsehood 
or  artifice ;  one  defrautb  by  a  settled  plan 
or  contrivance;  one  triekt  by  a  sudden 
invention.  Cheating  and  triAwg  are  re- 
sorted to  in  the  common  dealings  of 
men ;  both  may  be  equally  low  in  their 
ends,  but  not  equally  base  in  their  means. 
Tricking  requires  ingenuity,  which  is  not 
wanted  in  the  practice  of  cheating.  De- 
frauding applies  to  the  more  serious  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  for  the  most  part  in- 
volves a  breach  of  confidence,  as  to  d!s- 
Jraud  one's  creditors. 

I  naed  often  to  lao^  at  your  honest,  simple 
neighbor  Flamboroogh,  and  one  way  or  another 
generally  cheated  him  once  a  year.   GouMioTa. 

the  statute  mentlonB  only  frandulent  gifts  to 
ttiird  persons,  and  procuring  them  to  be  seized 
by  sham  process  in  order  to  defraud  creditors. 
Blacxstonk, 

He  who  has  the  character  of  a  crafty,  trick- 
ing  man  is  entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  iu- 
stniment  of  bushiess,  trnst,  whence  he  will  find 
nothing  succeed  to  bis  wish.  Baoov. 

Cheating  has  respect  to  the  delusion 
practised  on  the  person,  and  may  there- 
fore be  applied  to  whatever  produces  the 
delusion.  Defrauding  respects  the  thing 
wrongfully  got,  and  may  therefore  be  ap- 
plied to  persons,  animals,  or  things,  which 
may  suffer  from  fraud :  as  to  defraud  the 
state,  the  revenue,  or  animals  of  their 
food.  TVicking  properly  passes  only  be- 
tween men  in  their  dealings  witA  each 
other. 

If  e*er  ambition  did  my  fiincy  cheat 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great. 
Continue,  Heav'n.  still  fttnn  mo  to  remoTO 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

COWLBT. 

Thou,  Tsrlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour, 
Thou  milk*st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour ; 
Of  grass  and  Ibdder  thou  defra%t^st  the  dams, 
Ann^  of  the  mother's  dugs  the  starving  hunbe. 

DavoBir. 

TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  species  of 
restraining.  CHECK  and  CURB  de- 
rive  their  meaning  from  natural  objects. 
To  cheeky  in  French  iducy  and  German 
eeha^  chess,  in  reference  to  the  move- 
ment in  the  game  of  ehess,  by  which  the 
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king  is  prevented  movingi  implies  gener- 
ally to  impede  the  course.  Ourbj  from 
the  cnrb  in  the  horso^s  bridle,  which 
serves  to  keep  him  in,  signifies  to  act  as 
a  curb.  To  chsck  is  properly  applied  to 
bodies  in  motion,  but  curb  may  be  ap- 
plied to  those  which  are  at  rest  or  in 
motion :  a  horse  with  a  tender  month  is 
easily  eheehed  with  a  touch  of  the  bridle ; 
a  young  horse  requires  to  be  curbed. 

Abmpt  and  horrid  m  the  tsmpest  roan. 
Thunder  and  Ughtnbig  flash  upon  the  ihorea, 
Till  he  that  rides  the  whirlwind  eUok$  the  rain; 
Then  all  the  world  of  waters  sleeps  agahi. 

Cowm. 

To  cheek  and  to  curb  liave  also  a  moral 
application;  to  CONTROL,  contracted 
from  eounier-roUj  or  to  keep  one  roll  or 
account  agiunst  another,  has  only  a  moral 
application.  To  cheek  is,  as  before,  an 
act  of  much  less  restraint  than  to  curb. 
Every  feeling,  however  good,  may  some- 
Umes  require  to  be  cheeked;  the  passions, 
or  will,  require  to  bo  curbed. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  nndor  the  cikeek 
of  reason,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  enthnsiasm. 

Addison. 

It  b  a  purpoa'd  thlnf^,  and  grown  by  plot. 

To  otwb  the  will  of  the  nobility.      Sbaopxaks. 

To  check  is  applied  to  individual  acts, 
frequently  to  the  act  or  circumstance  of 
the  moment,  as  to  cheek  the  forwardness 
of  youth :  to  curb  and  control  to  the  gen- 
eral conduct;  the  former  in  respect  to 
bodies  of  men  as  well  as  individuals;  the 
latter  in  respect  to  individuals,  as  to  curb 
a  people  by  laws,  to  control  youth  until 
they  a^  enabled  to  act  for  themselves. 

The  spring-time  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonored  and  defiled  In  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  pmdent  hand 
To  cheek  them.  Cowper. 

The  point  of  honor  has  been  deem*d  of  use 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse. 

COWPBE. 

His  hone,  as  he  bad  canght  his  master*s  mood, 
Snorttaig  and  starting  into  sadden  rage 
Unbidden,  and  not  now  to  be  oonUvlFd. 
Bashed  to  the  cliff.  Cowraa. 

The  act  of  ehedbing  is  applied  to  one^s 
self;  a  person  may  cheek  himself  when 
he  is  going  to  speak:  to  curb  and  con- 
trol are  properly  applied  to  the  acts  of 
others. 

The  sun 
(As  if  the  inn  ooold  envy)  ekeokfd  his  beam, 
I>eniod  his  wonted  fire.  Tomio. 


Solon  the  next,  who  built  his  commonweal 

On  Equity's  wide  base ;  by  tender  laws 

A  lively  people  eurbinif.  Tnomoii. 

TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND,  RE- 
PROVE, REBUKE. 

CHECK,  V.  To  cheek,  curb.  CHIDE  is 
in  Saxon  ddan,  probably  connected  wiUi 
(yldan,  to  scold.  REPKDIAND  is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  rtpri,  for  re<ro, 
backward,  and  mandOf  to  approve,  t'.«., 
the  contrary  of  approving.  REPROVE, 
in  French  r^orouvery  Latin  reprobo,  is 
compounded  of  the  privative  syllable  re 
and  proboy  signifying  to  find  the  contra* 
ry  of  good,  tl^t  is,  to  find  bad,  to  blame. 
REBUKE  is  compounded  of  re  and  buJx, 
in  French  bouehe,  the  mouth,  signifying 
to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  onc*s  disappro- 
bation of  a  person's  condact  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  A  person  is  theeked 
that  he  may  not  continue  to  do  what  is 
ofiFensive  ;  he  is  chidden  for  what  he  has 
done,  that  he  may  not  repeat  it :  imper- 
tinent and  forward  people  require  to  be 
cheeked,  that  they  may  not  become  intol- 
erable; thoughtless  people  are  chidden, 
when  they  give  hurtful  proofs  of  tlieir 
carelessness.  People  are  <heeked  by  ac- 
tions and  looks,  as  well  as  words ;  they 
are  chidden  by  words  only :  a  timid  per- 
son  is  easily  cheeked;  the  want  even  of 
due  encouragement  will  serve  to  damp 
his  resolution :  the  young  are  perpetually 
falling  into  irregularities  which  require 
to  be  chidden. 

But  if  a  clamYons  vile  plelielsn  rose, 
Hlni  with  reproof  be  ckeeil^d,  or  tam'd  with 
blows.  Fops. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  ohid  their  wandertngs,bat  reliev'd  their  pahi. 

QOLDSMITIL 

To  chide  marks  a  stronger  degree  of 
displeasure  than  rcprtnumd,  and  repri- 
mand  than  rqjrove  or  rebuke;  a  person 
may  chide  or  reprimand  in  anger,  he  re- 
proves  and  rebukee  with  coolness :  great 
offences  call  forth  chidings;  omissions  or 
mistakes  occasion  or  require  a  r^pri- 
mand:  irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise 
to  reproof;  and  improprieties  of  behavior 
demand  rduke.  Chiding  and  rqirtmcmd- 
ing  are  employed  for  offences  against  the 
individual,  and  in  cases  where  the  great- 
est disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  tho 
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parties;  a  cluld  is  ekid  by  his  parent;  a 
servant  is  r^jrimandcd  by  his  master. 
Reproving  and  rebukitiff  have  leas  to  do 
with  the  relation  or  station  of  the  parties 
than  with  the  nature  of  the  offence :  wis- 
dom, age,  and  experience,  or  a  spiritual 
mission,  give  authority  to  rtpraw  or  rt- 
huk/B  those  whose  conduct  has  violated 
any  law,  human  or  divine :  the  prophet 
Kathan  reproved  King  David  for  his  hei- 
nous offences  against  his  Maker;  our 
Saviour  rebfuked  Peter  for  his  presumpt- 
uous mode  of  speech. 

This  sort  of  language  waa  very  seyerelj  repri- 
fnanded  by  the  oenaor,  wbo  told  the  criminal 
**  that  be  apoke  m  eonterapt  of  tbe  ttmrt** 

AsoKuon  AMD  Snsu. 

He  wbo  endcarora  only  tbe  bapplneaa  of  htan 
whom  he  reprovM  will  always  hare  the  satlaiiu- 
ttoa  ofeitber  obtaining  or  deaerviog  kindneas. 

JoHmotr. 

WUh  all  the  infirmities  of  his  disciples  he  calm- 
ly bore ;  and  his  re^uket  were  mUd  when  their 
proTocationa  were  great.  fiLAU. 

TO  CHECK,  STOP. 

CHECK,  as  before  (v.  To  cheeky  curb), 
signifies  to  impe<lc  the  course  of  a  body 
in  motion,  that  is,  to  cause  it  to  move 
slowly ;  to  STOP  (v.  Cemaiion)  is  to  cause 
it  n9t  to  movo  at  all:  the  growth  of  a 
plant  is  cheeked  when  it  does  not  grow  so 
fast  as  usual ;  its  growth  is  flopped  when 
ii  ceases  alto^hcr  to  grow :  the  water 
of  a  river  is  stopped  by  a  dam ;  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  course  is  checked  by  the  intcr- 
wention  of  rocks  and  sands. 

When  now  November  daric 
dkeebi  vesetation  in  the  torpid  pbmt 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 

CowrsB. 
£mbasom*d  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  seditions  to  etop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  nmpire^  arUflcial  pride. 

GOLDSXITB. 

These  words  admit  of  a  similar  distinc- 
tion when  applied  to  the  conduct  or  con- 
dition of  men  and  things :  if  an  evil  be 
theeked,  it  is  diminished  in  extent ;  if  it 
be  flopped,  it  is  altogether  put  an  end  to ; 
80  a  person  may  be  checked  in  his  career, 
or  tiopped  in  his  career,  with  the  like  dis- 
tinction. 

Shall  neither  tbe  admonitions  which  yon  re- 
eelre  from  the  risible  inconstancy  of  the  world, 
Bor  the  declnratioDa  of  tbe  Divbie  displeasure;  be 
iBlBdeat  to  duct  your  thoughtless  career  ? 

Blaib. 


Vm  ftry  sorry  for  thy  friend;  'tis  tbe  duke*s 

pleasure. 
Whose  disposition  all  tbe  world  well  knows 
Will  not  bo  rubb'd  nor  ttopp'd,      SBAKsrBABa 

TO  CHEEB,  KNCOUliAGK,  COMiTORT. 

CHEER,  V.  7b  ontmofe.  ENCOURAGE, 
oompoonded  of  m  and  etmrage^  signifies 
to  inspire  with  ooonge.  OOHFORT  is 
oompoonded  of  com  or  eumy  and  for- 
<tf,  strong,  signifying  to  invigorate  or 
strengthen. 

To  iJheer  regards  the  spirits ;  to  etteowr- 
age  the  resolution:  the  sad  require  to 
be  cheered;  the  timid  to  be  encouraged 
Mirthful  company  is  suited  to  cheer  those 
who  labor  under  any  depression;  the 
prospect  of  success  eneouraget  those  who 
have  any  object  to  obtain. 

The  creation  is  a  perpetual  fcnat  to  a  good  man ; 
everytbing  ho  sees  eheen  and  delights  him. 

ADDISOW. 

Compiaisanoe  prodooes  good-nature  and  mut- 
ual benevolence,  enoouroifM  the  timorous, 
soothes  the  turbulent,  humanizes  the  fierce,  and 
distinguishes  a  society  of  ciTlUzed  persons  from 
[a  company  of]  saragea.  Addison. 

To  cheer  and  comfort  have  both  regard 
to  the  spirits,  but  the  latter  differs  in  de- 
gree and  manner :  to  cheer  expresses  more 
than  to  comfort;  the  former  signifying 
to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter 
to  lessen  or  remove  a  painful  one :  we  are 
cheered  in  the  moments  of  despondency, 
whether  from  real  or  imaginary  causes ; 
we  are  comforted  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

Applaud  us  when  we  mn,  oonaolo  us  wlien  we 
fiill,  cheer  ns  when  we  reoorer.  Burkb. 

Sleep  seldom  visits  sorrow. 
Wiien  it  docs,  it  is  a  comforter,      Sbaupbarb. 

Cheering  may  be  effected  either  by  the 
direct  effort  of  others  or  by  anything 
passing  outward  or  inward ;  a  discourse 
or  voice  cheers,  a  prospect  or  a  reflection 
chasra:  comforting  is  often  properly  ef- 
fected by  external  objects,  whether  per- 
sonal or  otherwise.  Cheering  is  purely  a 
mental  operation,  but  comforting  may  act 
on  the  body  as  well  as  on  the  mind. 

Tliough  the  whole  creation  firowns  upon  him, 
and  all  nature  looks  black  about  hbn,  he  lias  his 
light  and  support  within,  that  are  able  to  cheer 
his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midst  of  all 
tliose  horrors  which  encompass  him.    Addison. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinctfonwho  have 
made  it  an  argument  for  Provldenee  that  the 
whole  earth  ts  covered  with  green,  rather  than 
with  any  other  color,  as  being  such  a  righi* 
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mlxtmo  of  Ught  vaA  shade  tliat  eomforU  and 
•trengthoiM  the  eye.  Instead  of  weakening  or 
grioT^  it  ADDDOir. 

CHERRFUL,  MEBRY,  SPRIGHTLY,  QAY. 

CHEERFUL  signifies  fall  of  duxr, 
or  of  that  which  chden  (v.  To  ammate). 
MERRY,  in  Sftxon  meriff^  is  probably 
connected  with  the  w<Mtl  marty  and  the 
Latin  merdrix,  a  strampet.  SPRIGHT- 
LY is  contracted  from  ipiriUdly.  GAY 
is  connected  with  joy  and  jocund,  from 
the  Latin  ^oeiM. 

CkeerfiU  marks  an  unruffled  flow  of 
spirits ;  with  mirth  there  is  more  of  tu- 
mult and  noise ;  with  tpriffhUineu  there 
is  more  buoyancy;  ffoyety  comprehends 
mirth  and  indulgence.  A  cheerfid  person 
smiles ;  a  meny  person  laughs ;  a  mighl- 
ly  person  dances ;  a  gay  person  takes  his 
pleasure.  The  cheerfid  countenance  is 
permanently  so;  it  marks  the  content- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  its  freedom  from 
pain :  the  mierry  face  will  often  look  sad ; 
a  trifle  will  turn  mirth  into  sorrow :  the 
spriffhiliness  of  youth  is  often  succeeded 
by  the  listlessness  of  bodily  infirmity,  or 
the  gloom  of  despondency :  gayely  is  as 
transitory  as  the  pleasures  upon  which  it 
subsists ;  it  is  often  followed  by  sullen- 
ness  and  discontent  Cheerfulnen  is  a 
habitual  state  of  the  mmd ;  mirth  is  an  oc- 
casional elevation  of  the  spirits ;  tpright- 
Unas  lies  in  the  temperature  and  flow  of 
the  blood ;  gayety  depends  altogether  on 
external  circumstances.  Religion  is  the 
best  promoter  of  cheerfidness;  it  makes 
its  possessor  pleased  with  himself  and  all 
around  him ;  company  and  wine  are  but 
too  often  the  only  promoters  of  mirth  ; 
youth  and  health  will  naturally  be  at- 
tended with  tprighUinets ;  a  succession  of 
pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care,  and 
the  banishment  of  iLought^  wUl  keep  gay- 
tiy  alive. 

I  hare  always  preferred  ^h^trfvXnti^  \ximiHk : 
the  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a 
habit  of  the  mind.  MirQ^  is  short  and  transient ; 
eheerfulneu  fixed  and  permanent       Adduom. 

HankJnd  may  be  divided  Into  the  merry  and 
the  serious,  who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good 
figure  in  the  spocies  so  long  as  they  keep  their 
respective  humors  firom  degencrathig  into  the 
neighboring  extreme.  Addison. 

But  Venus,  anxious  for  her  son's  affaira. 
New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares, 
That  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  fiioo 
Of  sweet  Ascanius,  and  the  ^prighUy  gnce. 

Dbtdbh. 


To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  raannera  raign, 
I  turn :  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Oayt  9prighUy  land  of  mirtk  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  tbyseU;  whom  all  the  world  can 

GOUWHRH. 


S^mgMinen  and  mirth  are  seldom  em- 
ployed but  in  the  proper  sense  as  respects 
persons;  but  cheerful  and  gay  are  ex- 
tended to  different  objects  which  affect 
the  senses  or  the  mind :  cheer/id  objects 
are  such  as  cheer  the  spirits ;  'g<^f  objects 
please  or  delight  the  senses ;  as  a  cheer- 
Jul  prospect,  a  cheerful  room,  gay  attire, 
a  gay  scene,  y<^  colors,  etc. 

Twere  wiser  fiur 
For  me,  enamored  of  sequestered  scenes 
And  eharmed  with  rural  beauty,  to  repose 
Where  chance  may  throw  me,  beneath  elm  or 

Tine; 
Or,  when  rough  whiter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  sheltered  sofa,  whUe  the  nitrons  air 
Feeds  a  blue  flame,  and  makes  a  cheerful  hearth. 

CowFEa. 
Saj,  gentle  damsel,  may  I  ask,  unblamed, 
How  this  gay  isle  and  splendid  seats  are  named  ? 

SXE  W.  JOHB. 

CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

CHIEF,  in  French  chef  from  the  Latin 
oapulj  the  head,  signifies  belonging  to  the 
uppermost  part.  PRINCIPAL,  in  F^ch 
principal^  Latin  principality  comes  from 
princqMj  a  chief  or  prince,  signifying  be- 
lon^ng  to  a  prince.  MAIN,  from  the 
Latin  magnu»y  signifies  to  a  great  degree. 

Cliief  respects  order  and  rank ;  prin- 
cipal has  regard  to  importance  and  re- 
spectability ;  main  to  d^ee  or  quantity. 
We  speak  of  a  chief  cievk ;  a  commander 
in  chief;  the  cAm/"  person  in  a  city :  but 
the  principal  people  in  a  city ;  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  in  a  narrative,  and 
the  main  object  The  <^f  cities,  as 
mentioned  by  geographers,  are  those 
which  are  classed  in  the  first  rank ;  the 
prifunpcU  cities  generally  include  those 
which  arc  the  most  considerable  for 
wealth  and  population;  these,  however, 
are  not  always  technically  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  cAie^  cities :  the  main 
end  of  men*8  exertions  is  the  acquirement 
of  wealth. 

What  is  man. 
If  his  chief  good  and  raailcet  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?    A  beast,  no  more ! 

SHAKSPEAItB. 

The  right  which  one  man  has  to  the  actions  of 
another  is  generally  borrowed,  or  derived  from 
one  or  both  of  these  two  great  originals,  produc- 
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« vUch  two  are  certainly  the 
principal  and  most  undoubted  lights  that  take 
place  in  the  world.  '  Socth. 

To  the  aoctdental  or  adTentitioaa  parts  of  Far- 
adiae  Loat  some  slight  exceptions  may  be  made ; 
hat  the  main  fabric  is  immoTsblj  sapported. 

JoBmoK. 

CHIEF,  LEADEBy  CIIIEinrAINy  UEAD. 

CHIEF  and  CHIEFTAIN  signify  him 
who  is  dkief  («.  Chief),  liRADKB,  from 
to  kad,  and  HEAD,  from  the  Aead^  siiffi- 
cieDtiy  designate  their  own  signification. 

Chief  reepects  precedency  in  civil  mat- 
ters ;  leader  regards  the  direction  of  en- 
terprises :  <^d^Uttn  is  a  species  of  leader; 
mnd  head  is  the  saperior  in  general  con- 
cerns. Among  savages  the  thief  of  ev- 
ery tribe  is  a  despotic  prince  within  his 
own  district,  acting  or  directing  in  par- 
ticolar  cases.  Factions  and  parties  in  a 
state,  like  savage  tribes,  must  have  their 
2ewfer»,  to  whom  they  are  blindly  devoted, 
and  by  whom  they  are  instigated  to  ev- 
cry  desperate  proceeding.  Robbers  have 
their  ehieftainSy  who  plan  and  direct  ev- 
erything, having  an  unlimited  power  over 
the  band.  The  heads  of  families  were, 
in  the  primitive  ages,  the  ehiefi,  who  in 
conjunction  r^ulated  the  affairs  of  state. 
Chiefs  have  a  permanent  power,  which 
may  descend,  by  inheritance,  to  branches 
of  the  same  families :  leaden  and  chief - 
Utim  have  a  deputed  power  with  which 
they  are  invested,  as  the  time  and  occa- 
sion require :  headtt  have  a  natural  power 
springing  out  of  the  nature  of  their  birth, 
ranlc,  talents,  and  situation;  it  is  not 
hereditary,  but  successive.  Chiefs  ought 
to  have  superiority  of  birth  combined 
with  talents  for  ruling;  leaders  and  chief 
lotNs  require  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit ;  heads  should  have  talents  for  di- 
recting. 

No  ehi^f  like  thee,  Menestheos,  Greece  could 

yield. 
To  marshal  armies  In  the  dusty  field.         Pon. 

When  yon  separate  the  common  sort  of  men 
from  their  proper  chi^ftain^  I  no  longer  know 
tbst  renorable  oldect  called  the  people  in  such  a 
iHtfm»f4yi  nee  of  deserters  and  vagabonds. 

BcRn. 
Skrage  alleged  that  he  was  then  dependent 
upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  an  implicit 
IbUOwer  of  the  ministry ;  and,  behig  enjoined  by 
Urn.  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise  "of 
hi*  Uader  be  ha*^  °<^  saffldent  resolntion  to 
MsrMce  the  plesMRire  of  alRoenoe  to  that  of  In- 
1^  JoensoM. 


As  each  is  more  able  to  distingnish  himself  as 
the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  less  readily  be  made 
a  follower  or  associate.  Jobksom. 

CHILDISH,  DCFANTINE. 

CHILDISH  is  in  the  manner  of  a 
child,  INFANTINK  is  in  the  manner  of 
an  infant. 

What  children  do  is  frequently  simple 
or  foolish ;  what  infants  do  is  commonly 
pretty  and  engaging;  therefore  childish 
is  taken  in  the  bad,  and  infantine  in  the 
good  sense.  Childish  manners  are  very 
offensive  in  those  who  have  ceased  ac- 
cording to  their  years  to  be  children ;  the 
infantine  actions  of  some  children  evince 
a  simplicity  of  character. 

It  may  frequently  be  remarked  of  the  studious 
and  specolatire,  that  they  are  proud  of  trifles, 
and  tliat  their  amusements  seem  frivoloiu  and 

childish.  JOHKSON. 

Tlie  lay  records  the  labors  and  the  praise, 

And  all  th*  immortal  acts  of  Herentes : 

First  how  the  mighty  babe,  when  swathM  in 


The  serpents  strangled  with  his  in/ant  hands. 

Dktden. 

CHILL,  COLD. 

CETILL  and  GOLD  are  but  variations 
of  the  same  word,  in  German  ktUt^  etc 

Chill  expresses  less  than  cold;  that  is 
to  say,  it  expresses  a  degree  of  cold. 
The  weather  is  often  chilly  in  summer; 
but  it  is  cold  in  winter.  We  speak  of 
taking  the  chill  off  water  when  the  cold 
is  in  part  removed ;  and  of  a  chill  run- 
ning through  the  frame  when  the  cold  be- 
gins to  penetrate  the  frame  that  is  in  a 
state  of  warmth. 

When  men  once  reach  their  autmttn,  flcklo  joys 
Fall  oir  apace,  as  yellow  leaTes  from  trees ; 
Till,  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness. 
In  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  they  expire. 

TOUKO. 

Thus  ease  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time, 
and  we  are  very  agreeably  recruited  when  the 
body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  is  gradually  re- 
covering  Its  natural  tepidity ;  but  Uie  Joy  ceases 
when  wc  have  forgot  the  cold,  Jouxbon. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PKEFRR. 

CHOOSE,  in  French  ehoisir,  German 
keisen^  from  the  French  dier,  Celtic  choe^ 
dear  or  good,  signifies  to  hold  good. 
PREFER,  in  French  prefh-er,  Latin  prte- 
fcro^  compounded  of  free  and  fero^  to 
talce  before,  signifies  to  take  one  thing 
rather  than  another. 
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To  dw»&  is  to  prefer  as  the  genus  to 
the  species :  wo  always  <^Uiow  in  prefer^ 
rinffy  but  we  do  not  always  prefer  in 
ehoorin^.  To  ehocme  is  to  take  one  thing 
from  among  others ;  to  prefer  is  to  take 
one  thing  before  or  rather  than  another. 
We  sometimes  choose  from  the  bare  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  ;  but  we  never  prefer 
without  making  a  positive  and  voluntary 
choice. 

Jndgment  was  wearied  with  tlie  perplexity  of 
«ihoie6  where  there  was  no  motire  tat  pr^er* 
«ne«.  JoHMBOv. 

When  we  chooi/e  from  a  specific  mo- 
tive, the  acts  of  choosing  and  preferring 
differ  in  the  nature  of  the  motive.  The 
former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative. 
We  clioo^e  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what 
we  esteem  it  to  be  of  itself ;  we  prefer  a 
thing  for  what  it  has,  or  what  we  sup- 
pose it  has,  superior  to  another.  Utility 
or  convenience  are  grounds  for  choosing  ; 
comparative  merit  occasions  the  prefer- 
ence:  we  c/ioose  something  that  is  good, 
and  arc  contented  with  it  until  we  see 
Bomethiug  better  which  wo  prefer.  We 
calculate  and  pause  in  choosing  ;  we  de- 
cide in  preferring;  the  judgment  deter- 
mines in  making  the  choice;  the  will  or 
the  affections  detormino  in  giving  the 
preference.  We  choose  things  from  an 
estimate  of  their  merits  or  their  fitness 
for  the  purpose  proposed;  we  prefer 
them  from  their  accordance  with  our 
tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits.  Books  aro 
chosen  by  those  who  wish  to  read ;  ro- 
mances and  works  of  fiction  Are  preferred 
by  general  readers;  learned  works  by 
the  scholar.  One  who  wants  instruction 
chooses  a  master,  but  he  will  mostly  pre- 
fer a  teacher  whom  ho  knows  to  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Our  choice  is  good  or  bad 
according  to  our  knowledge ;  our  prefer- 
ence is  just  or  unjust  according  as  it  is 
sanctioned  by  reason  or  otherwise.  Our 
choice  may  be  directed  by  our  own  expe- 
rience or  that  of  others ;  our  preference 
must  be  guided  by  our  own  feelings.  We 
make  our  choice;  we  give  our  preference: 
the  first  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
mind,  it  fixes  on  the  object ;  the  latter  is 
the  Inclining  of  the  will,  it  yields  to  the 
object 

Choosing  must  be  employed  in  all  the 
important  concerns  of  life ;  preferring  is 


admissible  in  subordinate  m&ttcrB  only. 
Thero  is  but  one  thing  that  is  right,  and 
that  ought  to  be  chosen  when  it  is  discov- 
ered: there  are  many  indifferent  things 
that  may  suit  our  tastes  and  inclinations ; 
these  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer.  But  to 
prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  choose  is  to 
make  our  reason  bend  to  our  will.  The 
path  of  life  should  be  chosen;  but  the 
path  to  be  taken  in  a  walk  may  be  pre- 
ferred. It  is  advisable  for  a  youth  in 
the  ehoies  of  a  profession  to  consult  wliat 
heprsfersy  as  he  has  the  greatest  chance 
of  succeeding  when  he  can  combine  his 
pleasuro  with  his  duty.  A  friend  should 
be  chosen :  a  companion  may  be  prefer^ 
red.  A  wife  should  be  chosen;  but  un> 
fortunately  lovers  are  most  apt  to  give  a 
pr^erence  in  a  matter  where  a  good  or 
bad  fhoioe  may  determine  one^s  happi- 
ness or  misery  for  life.  A  wise  prince  is 
careful  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers ;  but 
a  weak  prince  has  mostly  favorites  whom 
hQ  prefers. 

Tlicre  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance  to  ns 
as  the  good  qnaliticR  of  one  to  whom  we  Join  our- 
selves for  Hlb.  When  the  choice  is  left  to  ftiends, 
the  chief  point  wider  consideration  is  an  oatatc  ; 
where  the  ]>arties  c/m7o««  for  tiicmselves,  their 
thoughts  turn  most  npon  tlie  person.     Addisom. 

Wlien  a  man  has  a  mind  to  ventare  his  monej 
in  a  lottery,  every  figure  of  it  opjieant  equally  al- 
luring ;  and  no  manner  of  reason  can  be  given 
why  a  man  should  prefer  one  to  the  other  beforo 
the  lottery  is  drawn.  Addbok. 

TO  CBOOSK,  PICE,  SELECT. 

To  CHOOSE  (».  To  choose,  prefer)  is 
here,  as  in  the  foregoing  article,  a  gener- 
al and  indefinite  term,  signifying  to  take 
one  out  of  two  or  more.  To  PICK,  from 
the  proper  sense  of  taking  anything  up 
with  a  beak  or  a  pointed  thing,  is  employ- 
ed to  signify  the  taking  things  one  by  one; 
and  SELECT,  in  Latin  sdectw,  from  sdi- 
go,  or  se,  apart,  and  lego,  to  gather,  sig- 
nifies properly  to  set  apart  We  may 
choose  whatever  comes  in  our  way  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  the  objects 
to  be  cfiosen  from,  but  we  pick  or  seied 
out  of  a  number  only ;  as  to  pick  or  select 
books  from  a  library :  we  may  pick  one 
or  many  out  of  a  number,  but  we  mostly 
selgct  a  number.  Choosing  is  not  always 
an  act  of  particular  design  or  discrimi- 
nation ;  but  to  pick  and  sded  signify  to 
choose  with  care,  the  iatter  with  still 
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greater  care  than  the  former.  What  is 
pidetd  and  9deded  is  always  the  host  of 
its  kind;  but  the  former  is  oommonly 
something  of  a  physical  nature,  the  lat- 
ter of  a  moral  or  intellectual  description. 
Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked  to  form  a 
particular  regiment;  pieces  are  sejactorf  in 
prose  or  verse  for  general  purposes. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  Iwlng  a  good  ehnrohmaii, 
bas  beantttled  the  imida  of  hte  cborch  with  aer- 
eial  teztB  of  hto  o  vn  ckooeing,  Adnkhc. 

I  know  by  aevcnl  experiments,  that  thoae  lit- 
de  animala  (the  anta)  tako  great  care  to  prortde 
theniaelTea  with  wheat  wlian  they  can  And  it, 
and  always  pick  out  the  best.  Addison. 

The  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have 
over  real  life  is,  that  their  anthors  are  at  liberty, 
thOQ^  not  to  inrent,  yet  to  ttiUei  otifects. 


TO  CH008B,  ELECT. 

CELOOSR,v.Tochoom,pr€f€r.  ELECT, 
in  Latin  eketm^  participle  of  tUgOy  is  com- 
pounded of  €  and  UgOy  signifymg  to  gath- 
er or  take  out  from. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  re- 
gard to  persons  appointed  to  an  office ; 
tlie  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a 
particular  sense.  Chootmg  is  the  act  ei- 
ther of  one  man  or  of  many ;  dodicn  is 
always  that  of  a  number;  it  to  perform- 
ed by  the  concurrence  of  many  voices. 
A  prince  eAootes  his  ministers ;  the  con- 
stituents deet  members  of  parliament. 
A  person  is  cAosm  to  serve  the  office  of 
sheriff;  he  is  e^ac^  by  the  corporation 
to  be  mayor.  Chotmng  is  an  act  of  au- 
thority; it  binds  the  person  chtmen:  dee- 
tiim  is  a  volontary  act;  the  decled  has 
the  power  of  refusal.  People  are  obliged 
to  serve  m  some  offices  when  they  are 
^ota%  although  they  would  gladly  be  ex- 
empt The  drcnmstance  of  being  detied 
is  an  honor  after  irhich  they  eagerly  as- 
pire ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  which 
th^  risk  their  property,  and  use  the 
most  strenuous  exertions. 

Wise  were  the  ktogs  who  never  oAms  a  fkieod 
TDl  with  ftiU  cnps  they  had  nnmaak'd  his  sool, 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  hJs  deepest  thooghu. 

BOSCOMHOH. 

Cannwall  deeU  as  nuuiy  meinbers  as  all  Scot- 
land ;  bat  is  ComwaU  better  taken  care  of  than 
Scotland?  BcBxx. 

To  ilect  may  sometimes  be  extended  in 
its  apptication  to  persons  or  things  for 
general  purposes,  which  brings  it  nearer 
9* 


to  the  word  chofm;  but  deetion,  in  this 
case  signifies  the  duxmng  one  out  of  two 
or  more  specific  objects;  as  where  one 
has  several  friends  and  makes  his  deetion 
of  one  to  be  his  constant  companion,  or 
a  person  makes  his  decHon  where  he  has 
several  alternatives  set  before  him. 

He  lived  toward  the  llivorites  with  that  decen- 
cy as  would  not  suflbr  them  to  censure  his  nwa- 
ter*s  Judgment  and  election,  Clabbhdom. 

CIRCLE,  SPnEBBy  ORB,  GLOBE. 

CIRCLE,  m  Latin  eirculw,  Greek  cv- 
cXoc,  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  ehooff,  a  circle.  SPIIERE,  in 
Latin  aphesra^  Greek  ir^atpa,  from  tnrtipa, 
a  line,  signifies  that  which  is  cootaiued 
within  a  prescribed  line.  ORB,' in  Latin 
or^tt,  from  orboy  to  circumscribe  with  a 
cireUy  signifies  the  thing  tliat  is  circum- 
scribed. GLOBE,  in  Latin  globu8j  io  all 
probability  comes  from  tlie  Hebrew  ffai^ 
a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  the  common 
idea  expretised  by  these  terms;  but  the 
eirtU  is  that  figure  which  is  represented 
on  a  plane  superficies ;  the  others  are 
figures  represented  by  solids.  We  draw 
a  drde  by  means  of  compasses;  the 
spA^rs  is  a  round  body,  conceived  to  be 
formed  according  to  the  rules  of  geom- 
etry by  the  circumvolution  of  a  circle 
round  about  its  diameter;  hence  the 
whole  frame  of  the  world  is  denomina- 
ted a  sphere.  An  orb  \a  any  body  which 
describes  a  circle;  hence  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  termed  orb$:  a  globe  is  any 
solid  body,  the  surface  of  which  is  in  ev- 
ery part  equidistant  from  the  centre ;  of 
this  description  is  the  terrestrial  ^2060. 

A  circle  may  be  applied  in  the  im- 
proper sense  to  any  round  figure  which 
is  formed  or  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
circumscribing  a  space;  simple  rotundity 
constituting  a  cii^:  in  this  manner  a 
cirde  may  be  formed  by  real  objects,  as 
persons,  or  by  moral  objects,  as  pleas- 
ures. To  the  idea  of  circle  is  annexed 
that  of  extent  around,  in  the  ugnifica- 
tion  of  a  sphere^  as  a  sphere  of  activity, 
whether  applied  in  the  philoflophical 
sense  to  natural  bodies,  or  in  the  moral 
sense  to  men.  Hollowness,  as  well  as 
rotundity,  belongs  to  an  or6 .-  hence  we 
speak  of  the  or6  of  a  wheel  Of  a  globe, 
solidity  is  the  peculiar  characteristic; 
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henoe  any  ball,  like  the  ball  of  the  earth, 
may  be  repreBented  as  a  globe. 

Might  I  from  Fortune's  bounteoas  band  receive 
Each  boon,  each  blessliig  in  ber  power  to  give ; 
£*en  at  tills  mighty  price  I'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  same  dull  eircU  round  and  round. 
The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded,  nndestroyed  by  time. 

jBMTm. 

Or  if  some  stripes  firom  Providence  we  feel« 
He  strilces  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal ; 
Kindly,  perhaps,  sometimes  alfiicts  us  here, 
To  guide  our  viewi  to  a  sublimer  tphere. 

Jsimn. 
Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blaie, 
Ortf*  roll  o'er  or&t,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays. 

Jektms. 
Thus  roaming  with  advenfrouB  wing  fhe  gM>e, 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  I  behold 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new, 
Fair  Nature.  Maubt. 

CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

CIRCUIT,  in  French  cireuU^  Latin  eir- 
euUuBj  participle  of  circumeo^  signifies  ei- 
ther the  act  of  going  round,  or  the  ex- 
tent gone.  TOUR  is  from  the  French 
tour,  a  turn,  from  the  verb  toumcTy  to 
'  turn.  ROUND  marks  the  track  round, 
or  the  space  gone  round, 

A  circuit  is  made  for  a  specific  end  of 
a  serious  kind;  a  tour  is  always  made 
for  pleasure ;  a  roimd^  like  a  circuity  is 
employed  in  matters  of  business,  but  of 
a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind.  A 
judge  goes  his  circuit  at  particular  pe- 
riods of  time:  gentlemen,  in  tiroes  of 
peace,  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  education  to  make  what  is  termed 
the  grand  tmir :  tradesmen  have  certain 
rounds,  which  they  take  on  certain  days. 
We  speak  of  making  the  circuit  of  a 
place ;  of  taking  a  tour  in  a  given  coun- 
try ;  or  going  a  particular  round,  A  cir- 
cuit is  wide  or  narrow ;  a  tour  and  a  round 
is  great  or  little.  A  circuit  is  prescribed 
as  to  extent ;  a  tour  is  optioial ;  a  round 
is  prescribed  or  otherwise. 

Th'  nnfledg*d  comnianderB  and  the  martial  train 
First  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain. 

Daisiiii. 
Goldsmith's  tour  through  Europe,  we  are  told, 
was  made  for  the  most  put  on  foot.     Joumson. 
Tis  night  I  the  season  when  the  happy  take 
Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awake ; 
Now  discontented  ghosts  begin  their  roundt. 
Haunt     ruin'd    buildings    and    unwholesome 
grounds.  Otwat. 

Circuit  is  seldom  used  but  in  a  specific 
sense ;  tour  is  seldom  employed  but  in 


regard  to  traTeUing;  rouml  may  be  taken 
figuratively,  as  when  we  speak  of  going 
one's  rmmd  of  pleasure. 

Savage  had  projected  a  perpetual  round  of  in> 
nocent  pleasure  in  Wales,  of  which  he  nupeeled 


TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  INCLOSE. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  from  the  Latin  cir- 
cum,  about,  and  seribo,  to  write,  marks 
simply  the  sm'roundiog  with  a  line.  IN- 
CLOSE, from  the  Latin  indunu,  partici- 
ple of  indaudo,  compounded  of  in  and 
cUmdo,  to  shut,  marks  a  species  of  con- 
finement 

The  extent  of  any  place  is  drawn  out 
to  the  eye  by  a  circumtcriptum;  its  ex- 
tent is  limited  to  a  given  point  by  an 
indosure,  A  garden  is  circumscribed  by 
any  ditch,  line,  or  posts,  that  serve  as 
its  boondaries ;  it  is  istdoeed  by  wail  or 
fence.  An  incbmtre  may  serve  to  eiremti- 
scribe;  but  that  which  cireumtcribes  b 
frequently  imaginaiy,  and  will  not  serve 

Who  can  imagine  that  the  existence  of  a 
creature  Is  to  be  eirewnseribed  by  time,  whose 
thoughts  are  not  ?  Aombom. 

Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  build. 
And  wHh  a  trench  inclose  the  firnitftil  field. 

Djctdbh. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  SITUATION. 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  in  Latin 
stantia,  from  drcwn  and  slo,  signifies  what 
stands  about  a  thbig,  or  belongs  to  it  as 
its  acddent  SITUATION,  in  French  si- 
tuaiion,  comes  from  the  Latm  situs,  and 
the  Hebrew  sot,  to  place,  signifying  what 
is  placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Circumstanee  is  to  sOuation  as  a  part 
to  a  whole;  many  dreumstanem  consti- 
tute a  situation:  a  situation,  la  an  aggre- 
gate of  cireumstanees,  A  person  is  said 
to  be  in  drcumstanees  of  affluence  who 
has  an  abundance  of  everything  essen- 
tial for  his  comfort;  he  is  in  an  easy 
situation  when  nothing  exists  to  create 
uneasiness.  Circumstanoe  respects  that 
which  externally  affects  us ;  situation  is 
employed  both  for  the  outward  ct'rcum- 
stances  and  the  inward  feelings.  The  suc- 
cess of  any  undertaking  depends  greatly 
on  the  drcumstanees  under  which  it  is 
begun ;  the  particular  situation  of  a  per- 
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8011*8  mind  will  give  a  cast  to  his  words 
or  actions.  Cirtwntianeei  are  critica],  a 
MUvaHon  is  dangerous. 

Ai  Ibr  tbe  «»*•  behftTlor  In  such  nice  oirewn- 
9ionee9,  whether  be  ironld  starre  sooner  thui 
▼loUte  his  neatnatty  to  the  two  hoodies  of  buy, 
I  shall  not  pieaunie  to  determine.         Addvoii. 

We  are  not  at  present  in  aproper  tUuaUtm  to 
Judge  of  the  oonncils  by  which  ProTidence  acts. 

Addibok. 

CIBCUV8TANCB,  INCIDENT,  FACf. 

CIRCUMSTANCE  (v.  Oirewnstanee,  ait- 
vaHon)  is,  as  before,  a  general  term.  IN- 
CIDENT, in  Latin  mctdenSy  participle  of 
incido,  or  in  and  eado^  to  fall,  signifying 
what  falls  upon  or  to  another  thmg,  and 
FACT,  in  Latin /oc^,  participle  of  facioy 
to  do,  signifying  the  tMog  done,  are  spe- 
cies of  eiramvUtmees,  mddaU  is  what 
happens ;  fad  is  what  is  done ;  dreum- 
stance  is  not  only  what  happens  and  is 
done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs  to  a 
thing.  To  everything  are  annexed  cir- 
cumgUmea^  either  of  time,  place,  age,  col- 
or, or  other  collateral  appendages,  which 
chaoge  its  nature.  Everything  that  moves 
and  operates  is  exposed  to  ineidenU;  ef- 
fects are  produced,  results  follow,  and 
changes  are  brought  about;  these  are 
inei£ni9 :  whatever  moves  and  operates 
does,  and  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is 
ihe/ad:  whenilie  artificer  performs  any 
work  of  art,  it  depends  not  only  on  his 
skill,  but  on  the  excellence  of  his  tools, 
the  time  he  employs,  the  particular  frame 
of  his  mind,  the  place  where  he  works, 
with  a  variety  of  other  cireumitancea^ 
whether  he  will  succeed  in  producing 
anything  masterly.  Newspapers  abound 
with  the  various  inddmis  which  occur  in 
the  animal  or  the  vegetable  world,  some 
of  which  are  surprising  and  singular; 
Uiey  likewise  contain  a  number  of  facts 
which  serve  to  present  a  melancholy  pict- 
ure of  human  depravity. 

Too  very  often  heer  people,  after  a  story  has 
been  told  with  some  entertaining  cireunuianoss, 
tell  it  agafai  with  partlcalars  that  destroy  tbe 
jest  SmsLE. 

It  is  to  be  considered  that  Providence  in  its 
eeouomy  regards  the  whole  system  of  time  and 
tUngs  together,  so  that  we  cannot  discover  the 
beaotilhl  connection  between  ineidsntt  which 
He  widely  separate  in  tfane.  Addison. 

In  describing  the  achierements  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  In  tbe  Now  World,  I  have 
departed  in  manr  instances  from  the  oeconnts 


of  preceding  historiaai,  and  hate  often  related 
fads  which  aeem  to  have  been  unlcnown  to 
them.  BoBEttTsoN. 

Cireumsltmee  is  as  often  employed  with 
regara  to  the  operations  or  properties  of 
things,  in  which  case  it  is  most  analogous 
to  metdmi  sad  fad:  it  may  then  be  em- 
ployed for  the  whole  affair,  or  any  part 
of  it  whatever  that  can  be  distinctly  con- 
sidered. Jkadmis  and  fads  either  arc 
eireumskmeesy  or  have  euremnsUmcm  be- 
longing to  them.  A  remarkably  abun- 
dant crop  in  any  particular  part  of  a  field 
is  for  the  agriculturist  a  singular  dreum- 
stance  or  madetU  ;  this  may  be  rendered 
more  surprising  if  associated  with  unu- 
sual sterility  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
field.  A  robbeiy  may  either  be  a  fad  or 
a  drtwmMtamce ;  its  atrocity  may  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  murder  of  the  injured 
parties,  tbe  savageness  of  the  perpetra- 
tors, and  a  variety  of  drcmndanc&s,  Cir- 
eumsiance  comprehends  in  its  signification 
whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  any- 
tiiing;  indderU  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  whatever  may  befall  or  be  said  to  be- 
fall anything ;  fact  includes  in  it  nothing 
but  what  really  is  or  is  done.  A  narra- 
tive, therefore,  may  contain  many  drcum- 
stances  and  indtients  without  any  fad, 
when  what  is  related  is  either  fictitious 
or  not  positively  known  to  have  happen- 
ed:  it  is  necessary  for  a  novel  or  play  to 
contain  much  incident^  but  not  /adSj  in 
order  to  render  it  interesting;  history 
should  contain  nothing  but  fads^  as  au- 
thenticity is  its  chief  merit 

It  was  another  dremnst€mce  of  the  looseness 
of  the  present  government,  tbat  messengers  went 
forward  and  backward  with  all  security. 

Clasbwdok. 

Nothing  is  little  to  him  that  fieels  it  wiUi  great 
sensibility ;  a  mind  able  to  see  common  inci- 
dents in  their  real  state  is  disposed  by  very  com- 
mon inddenie  to  very  serions  contemplation. 

JOIIMBON. 

Thafod  of  a  feM  of  exports  npon  the  restrain 
ing  plan,  and  of  a  rise  npon  the  taking  place  of 
the  enlarging  plan,  is  established  beyond  all  con 
tradiction.  Bubbb. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR, 
MINUTE. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  from  drcum- 
stance^  signifies  consisting  of  drcum- 
sianees,  PARTICULAR,  in  French  par- 
Hetdier,  from  the  word  particle,  signifies 
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oonsistiog  of  particles.  MINirnS,  in 
French  mitutie^  Latin  mtftuAa,  partidplc 
of  mimiOy  to  diminish,  signifies  diminish- 
ed  or  reduced  to  a  very  small  point 

OircumtiatUial  expresses  less  than  por- 
iicular,  and  that  less  than  nUntUe.  A. 
eircymatanlial  account  contains  all  lead- 
ing events;  a /Nii^icu^  account  includes 
every  event  and  movement,  however  triv- 
ial; a  mmiite  account  omits  nothing  as  to 
person,  time,  place,  figure,  form,  and  every 
other  trivial  drcunutanee  connected  with 
the  events.  A  narrative  may  be  circum- 
slanUalf  pariiadar^  or  minute;  an  inquiry, 
investigation,  or  description,  may  be  par- 
ticular  or  miniUe  ;  a  detail  may  be  msftufe. 
An  event  or  occurrence  may  be  particu- 
lar^  a  circumstance  or  particular  may  be 
miruUe,  We  may  be  generally  satisfied 
with  a  cireunukmiial  account  of  ordinary 
events ;  but  whatever  interests  the  feel- 
ings cannot  be  detailed  with  too  much 
particularity  or  mimUeness, 

Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general  views, 
and  his  enumeration  of  eireunutaniial  Tarieties, 
would  hare  been  obstructed  and  embarFasaed  hy 
the  firequent  Intersections  of  the  sense  which  are 
the  necessary  effects  of  the  rhyme.       Johnsok. 

I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  retom  of  your 
deaftiess ;  you  cannot  be  too  siorfieuiar  in  the 
accounts  of  your  health  to  me.  Pops. 

When  Pope's  letters  were  published  and  avow- 
ed, aa  they  had  relation  to  recent  fiwts,  and  per- 
sons either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  found  readers ;  but  as 
the  facts  were  minute^  and  the  characters  little 
known  or  little  regarded,  they  awakened  no  pop- 
ular kindness  or  resentment.  Joumsom. 

TO  CITE,  QUOTE. 

CITE  and  QUOTE  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  Latin  verb  et/o,  to  move, 
and  the  Hebrew  sat,  to  stir  up,  signifying 
to  put  into  action. 

To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  to  9^(0^0  for  things  only :  authors 
are  cited,  passages  from  their  works  are 
quoted:  we  dte  only  by  authority;  we 
fuote  for  general  purposes  of  conven- 
ience. Historians  ought  to  cite  their  au- 
thority in  order  to  strengthen  their  evi- 
dence and  inspire  confidence ;  controver- 
sialists must  quote  the  objectionable  pas- 
sages in  those  works  which  they  wish  to 
confute:  it  is  prudent  to  cite  no  one 
whose  authority  is  questionable ;  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  quote  anything  that  can  bo 
easily  perused  in  the  original. 


Die  great  work  of  whidi  Justtniaa  has  the 
credit  consista  of  texts  collected  fhnn  law-booka 
of  approved  authority;  and  those  texts  are  di- 
gested according  to  a  adentiflcal  analysis;  the 
names  of  the  original  authors  and  the  titles  of 
their  several  books  being  eonslantly  eited. 

Sn  W.  JonsL 

Let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious  aooonl> 
big  to  the  author  I  have  to-day  quoted  in  the 
fhmt  of  my  paper.  Sokix. 

TO  CITE,  SUHMON. 

Tns  idea  of  calling  a  perscm  authori- 
tatively to  appear  is  common  to  these 
terms.  CITE  (».  2b  cife,  quote)  is  used 
in  a  general  sense,  SUMMON  (o.  To  call) 
in  a  particular  and  technical  sense:  a 
person  may  be  cited  to  appear  before  his 
superior ;  he  is  aummoned  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court :  the  station  of  the  individ- 
ual gives  authority  to  the  act  of  eitinff  .- 
the  law  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of 
summoning.  When  cite  is  used  in  a  legal 
sense,  it  is  mostly  employed  for  witnesses, 
and  summon  for  every  occasion :  a  person 
is  cited  to  give  evidence ;  he  is  tmnmoned 
to  answer  a  charge.  Cite  is  seldomcr 
used  in  the  legal  sense  than  in  that  of 
calling  by  name,  in  which  general  accep- 
tation it  is  employed  with  regard  to  au- 
thors, as  specified  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, and  in  some  few  other  connections : 
the  legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  sum- 
mon ;  it  may,  however,  bo  extended  in 
its  application  to  a  military  summons  of 
a  fortified  town,  or  to  any  call  for  which 
there  may  be  occasion ;  as  when  we 
apeak  of  the  sttmmoM  which  is  giv^  to 
attend  the  death-bed  of  a  friend ;  or  fig- 
uratively,  death  is  said  to  tummon  mor- 
tals from  this  world. 

E'en  social  friendship  duns  his  ear, 

And  cites  him  to  the  public  sphere.  SHBimoRB. 

The  sly  enchantress  summoned  all  her  train. 

Alluring  Vonua,  queen  of  vagrant  love. 

The  boon  companion  Bacchus  loud  and  vain, 

And  tricking  Henms,  god  of  firaudiU  gain. 

CIVIL,  FOLITB. 

GIYIL,  in  French  civU^  Latin  einUay 
from  civis,  a  citizen,  signifies  belonging 
to  or  becoming  a  dtizen.  POLITE,  In 
French  poli,  Latin  politus^  partidple  of 
po/fo,  to  polish,  signifies  properly  polished. 

These  two  epithets  are  employed  to 
denote  different  modes  of  acting  in  social 
intercourse :  potUe  expresses  more  than 
cvoU;  it  is  possible  to  be  civil  without 
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lieiiig  polUe:  poliienem  supposes  chfiiify, 
and  something  in  addition.  CwUUy  is 
confined  to  no  rsnlc,  sge,  condition,  or 
coontry;  all  have  an  opportimity  with 
equal  propriety  of  bemg  cml,  bat  not  so 
with  poUtenmt;  that  reqiures  a  certain 
degree  of  equality,  at  least  the  equality 
of  education ;  it  would  be  contradictory 
for  masters  and  servants,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  be  poHU  to 
each  other.  Civility  is  a  Christian  duty ; 
there  are  tiroes  when  every  man  ought  to 
be  eiml  to  his  neighbor :  poUtenea  is  rath- 
er a  voluntary  devotion  of  ourselves  to 
others :  among  the  inferior  orders  eimtibf 
is  indispoisable :  an  vateiml  person  in  a 
subordinate  station  is  an  obnoxious  mem- 
ber of  society :  among  the  higher  orders 
poHienetit  is  often  a  substitute;  and, 
where  the  form  and  spirit  are  combined, 
it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  dviliiy: 
polUmeu  is  the  sweetener  of  human  so- 
ciety; it  gives  a  charm  to  everything 
that  is  said  and  done.  Civility  is  con- 
tented with  pleasing  when  the  occasion 
offers :  poliienat  seeks  the  opportunity  to 
please ;  it  prevents  the  necessity  of  ask- 
ing by  anticipating  the  wishes ;  it  is  full 
of  delicate  attritions,  and  is  an  active 
benevolenoe  in  the  minor  concerns  of 
life.  Civil  is  therefore  most  properly 
applied  to  what  passes  from  and  to  per- 
sons of  inferior  condition ;  as  the  peas- 
antry are  very  dvil. 

We  bsve  a  young  woman  who  has  come  to 
take  up  her  kidding*  here,  and  I  don't  believe 
■be  liai  got  any  money,  by  her  ovet-MvUity. 

GoLlMMRn. 

Or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  withoat  distinction  of 
rank. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  thooght  forgetftil  of 
dviUtUt.  Jonicaoir. 

PoliU  is  applied  to  those  who  are  in  a 
condition  to  have  good-brcedmg. 

A  poUie  ooautry  iquire  ahall  make  yon  as 
many  bows  in  half  an  hour  as  would  serve  a 
eonrtier  for  a  week.  Addisok. 

Ctmlity  is  rather  a  negative  than  a 
positive  quality,  implying  simply  the  ab- 
sence of  rudeness.  Politenest  requires 
positive  and  peculiar  properties  of  tiie 
bead  and  heart,  natural  and  acquired. 
To  be  dvU^  therefore,  is  the  least  that 
any  one  can  be  to  another  if  he  do  not 


wish  to  offend ;  but  poliienem^  where  it 
is  real,  is  as  strong  an  indication  of  kind- 
ness in  the  outwiu^d  behavior  as  the  oc- 
casion oalls  for. 

He  has  good-nature, 
And  I  have  good  manners ; 
His  sons,  too,  are  eii»U  to  me,  becaose 
1  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  tlian  they.    Otwat. 
llie  true  effect  of  genuine  poMenem  seems  to 
be  rather  case  than  pleasure.  Jounsoit. 

Tlio  term  civil  may  be  applied  figura- 
tively, but  poUtenen  is  a  dharactcristic  of 
real  persons  only. 

I  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  such  dnlcet  and  harmonious  sounds. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  eMl  at  her  aong. 

Sbakbfbabs. 

Upon  first  approaches  he  had  an  air  of  reserve, 
tempered,  however,  with  much  poUtsneu,  for 
he  was  a  Iilgh-bred  gentleman.      Ci7HBnii.AiiD. 

CIYILy  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT* 

CIVIL  (».  Civil,  polite)  is  more  general 
than  OBLIGINO,  which  signifies  ready  to 
oblige.  One  is  always  diil  when  one  is 
oUiffinaj  but  not  always  Miging  when  one 
is  dvil.  Cwil  applies  to  words  or  man- 
ner as  well  as  to  the  action ;  Miging  to 
the  actioD  only.  As  dvU  is  indefinite  in 
its  meaning,  so  it  is  indiscriminate  in  its 
application ;  obliging,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  oonfined  to  what  passes  between  par- 
ticular persons  or  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Strangers  may  be  dvil,  and 
persons  may  f requentiy  be  dvU  who  from 
their  situation  may  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise ;  one  friend  is  obliging  to  an- 
other. 

We  were  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Health- 
o(nee,and  obliged  tn  give  oatli  with  regard  to  the 
dreumstances  of  our  voyage.  He  beliaved  in  the 
eiviiett  manner.  UavDom. 

Tlie  shepherd  homo 
Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pall, 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart 
Sincerely  loves,  by  tliat  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances  and  obliging  deeds. 

TuOMSOIf. 

CtvU  and  obliging  both  imply  a  desire 
to  do  a  kindness;  but  COMPLAISANT, 
which  is  a  variation  of  eomplaemt,  from 
complaeeoy  to  be  highly  pleased,  signifies 
the  desire  of  receiving  pleasure,  which  is 
a  refined  mode  of  doing  a  kindness. 

I  seemed  so  pleased  with  what  every  one  said, 
and  smiled  with  so  much  eompUtitant^  at  all 
their  pretty  fancies,  that  though  I  did  not  put 
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ono  word  into  their  diMoane,  I  Iiatb  the  TMiity 
to  think  thoy  looked  npon  mo  m  very  agreeable 
company.  Addwok. 

Cimlity^  \y\ng  very  much  in  the  man- 
ner, may  be  put  on,  and  complaisatice^ 
implying  a  concern  to  please  by  being 
pleased,  may  be  bad  if  it  lead  one  to  con- 
sult the  humors  of  others  to  the  sacrifice 
of  duty  or  propriety. 

rride  is  nerer  more  offensi%*e  than  when  it  con* 
descends  to  be  oivU.  GumnLAMD. 

Let  no  eomplaUan^  no  genOeneos  of  tera- 
per,  no  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on  yonr  part,  no 
wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery  on  other  pco- 
'  pie's,  make  you  recede  one  Jot  from  any  point 
that  reason  and  prndence  have  bid  you  pursue. 


CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

CLANDESTINE,  in  Latin  ehndesHnua^ 
comes  from  ddm,  secretly.  SECRET,  in 
French  secret^  Latin  9ecretu»,  participle  of 
§ecemo,  to  separate,  signifies  remote  from 
observation. 

CUmdaiwe  expresses  more  than  McreL 
To  do  a  thing  eUntdatmdjf  is  to  elude 
observation ;  to  do  a  thing  Keretltf  is  to 
do  it  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one: 
what  is  dandettine  is  onallowed,  which  is 
not  necessarily  the  case  with  what  is  se- 
cret. With  the  WoiMiatifM  must  be  a  mixt- 
ure of  art;  with  tecreof  caution  and  man- 
agement are  requisite :  a  dandaime  mar- 
riage is  effected  by  a  studied  plan  to  es- 
cape notice ;  a  Becrei  marriage  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  forbearance  of  all  oommnni- 
cation :  conspirators  have  many  cUmde^ 
tine  proceedings  and  aecrei  meetings :  an 
unfaithful  servant  dandatindy  conveys 
away  his  master's  property  from  his 
premises ;  a  thief  Meredy  takes  a  purse 
from  the  pocket  of  a  by-stander. 

I  went  to  this  clandeaHne  lodging,  and  found 
to  my  amazement  all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gen- 
tleman, which  he  had  taken  npon  credit. 

JOHNSOH. 

Ye  boys  who  pluck  the  flowers,  and  spoil  the 

spring, 
Beware  the  eeoret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Drtdeh. 

TO  CLASP,  HUa,  EMBRACE. 

To  CLASP,  from  the  noun  danp,  signi- 
fies to  lay  hold  of  like  a  datp.  HUG,  in 
Saxon  hogaiiy  is  connected  with  the  Ger- 
man hagen^  which  signifies  to  enclose  with 
a  hedge,  and  figuratively  to  cherish  or 
take   special  care  of.    'EMBRACE,  in 


French  anftyvn^,  is  compoanded  of  en 
or  im  and  6ra«,  the  arm,  ngnifying  to 
take  or  lock  in  one's  arms. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press the  act  of  enclosing  another  in  one's 
arms :  cUx^  marks  this  action  when  it  is 
performed  with  the  warmth  of  true  affec- 
tion ;  hug  is  a  ludicrous  sort  of  datpinff^ 
which  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  or 
extravagant  feeling;  emhraoe  is  simply  a 
mode  of  orduiary  salutation:  a  pareni 
will  daap  his  long-lost  child  in  his  arms 
on  their  re -meeting;  a  peasant  in  the 
excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw  bis 
body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the  object 
of  his  joy,  and  stifle  with  hMggtng  hina 
whom  he  meant  to  embrace;  in  the  Con- 
tinental parts  of  Europe  anhracmg  be- 
tween males,  as  well  as  females,  is  uni- 
versal on  meeting  after  a  long  absence, 
or  on  taking  leave  for  a  length  of  time ; 
embraea  are  sometimes  given  in  England 
between  near  relatives,  but  in  no  other 
case. 

ThynppUaat, 
I  beg.  and  dasp  thy  knees.  Miltov. 

Thyself  a  boy,  assume  a  boy*B  disaemUed  f&ob^ 
That  when,  amidst  the  fenror  of  the  feast, 
Tlie  Tyrian  hnge  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast, 
Thoa  mayst  infliae  thy  venom  in  her  veins. 

Dav; 


The  king  at  length,  having  Uadly  reproached 
Helim  for  depriving  him  so  long  of  such  a  broth- 
er, &mhraced  Balsora  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness. Addisoh. 

CUup  and  embraee  may  be  applied  to 
other  objects  besides  persons  in  the  sanvo 
sense. 

Some  more  aspiring  eateh  the  neighboring  shmli, 
With  clatping  tendrils,  and  invest  bar  branch. 

GowrsK. 
Man,  like  the  genVons  vine,  snpportcd  Urea, 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th*  embraes  he 
gives.  Fo^. 

CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

CLASS,  in  French  c/osm,  Latin  dams, 
Tcry  probably  from  the  Greek  KXa(r<nc«  a 
fraction,  division,  or  class.  ORDER,  in 
French  ordre,  Latin  orcKo,  comes  from  the 
Greek  opxoc^  a  row,  which  is  a  species 
of  order.  RANK,  in  German  ranff,  is 
connected  with  row,  etc.  DEGREE,  in 
French  deyri,  comes  from  the  Latin  gra- 
dm^  a  step. 

Class  is  more  general  than  order;  de- 
gree is  more  specific  than  rank.  Clots 
and  order  are  said  of  the  persons  wlio  are 
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distinguished ;  rank  and  degree  of  the  dift- 
tincUon  itself:  men  belong  to  a  certain 
dam  or  order;  they  hold  a  certain  rank; 
they  are  of  a  certain  degree:  among  the 
Romans  all  the  citixens  were  distinctlj  di- 
Tided  into  donee  according  to  their  prop- 
erty ;  hot  in  the  modem  constitution  of 
sooiet7,e2an0B  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil  grounds ; 
there  are  reputable  or  disreputable  donee; 
the  laboring  daee^  the  dan  of  merchants, 
medianics,  etc. :  order  has  a  more  par- 
ticular signification;  it  is  founded  upon 
some  poeitive  civil  privilege  or  distinc- 
tion :  the  general  ordere  are  divided  into 
hi^er,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power ; 
the  particular  ordere  are  those  of  the  no- 
bifitj,  of  the  clergy,  of  freemasonry,  and 
the  like :  rank  dieitinguishes  one  individ- 
ual from  another ;  it  is  peculiarly  applied 
to  the  nobility  and  the  gentry,  although 
every  man  in  the  community  holds  a  cer- 
tain rank  in  relation  to  those  who  are 
above  or  below  him :  degree^  like  rank^  is 
applicable  to  the  individual,  but  only  in 
particular  cases;  literary  and  scientific 
deffrea  are  conferred  upon  superior  mer- 
it in  different  departments  of  sdenoe; 
there  are  likewise  degrea  in  the  same 
vxmX',  whence  we  speak  of  men  of  high 
and  low  degree. 

We  are  by  oar  occnpfttions,  edacation,  and  hab- 
its of  life,  divided  almost  into  different  spedea. 
£acb  of  theae  daeeee  of  the  hnman  race  has  de- 
aires,  lbarB,and  conTenatlon,  vexations  and  mer- 
rinicnt,  peculiar  to  itself.  JoBMaoH. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  ns 
not  aa  we  are  men,  bot  as  we  are  reasonable 
areatnrea,  in  which  order  of  beings  the  female 
world  is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male. 

AnnisoN. 

Yonng  women  of  humble  rank^  and  small  pre- 
tensions, shoald  be  particularly  cautioua  how  a 
vain  ambition  of  being  nottcod  by  their  snperlors 
betrays  them  Into  an  attempt  at  displaying  their 
unprotected  persona  on  a  stage.      CoiusaLAin>. 

Then  learn,  ye  finirl  to  soften  splendor's  ray, 
Endure  the  swain,  the  youth  of  low  degree. 

SHxmroHS. 

TO  CLASS,  ARBANGS,  RANGE. 

To  CLASS,  from  the  noun  dan^  signi- 
fies to  put  in  a  clau.  ARRANGE  and 
RANGE  are  both  derived  from  rank  and 
nw,  signifying  to  place  in  a  certain  order. 

The  general  qualities  and  attributes  of 
tbings  are  to  be  considered  in  daesing; 


their  fitness  to  stand  by  each  other  must 
be  considered  in  arranging;  their  capac- 
ity for  forming  a  line  is  the  only  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  ranging.  Clanifioalum 
serves  the  purposes  either  of  public  policy 
or  science ;  arrangina  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  the  mdividual  himself ;  rang-^ 
tf^  is  a  matter  of  convenience  for  oth- 
ers :  men  are  daeeed  into  different  bodies 
according  to  some  certain  standard  of 
property,  power,  education,  occupation, 
etc.;  furniture  is  arranged  in  a  room, 
according  as  itr  answers  in  color,  shade, 
ccmvenienoe  of  situation,  etc. ;  men  are 
ranged  in  order  whenever  they  make  a 
procession.  All  these  words  require  moro 
or  less  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculty, 
but  daeeing  is  a  more  abstract  and  com- 
prehensive act  than  either  arranging  or 
ranging.  All  objects,  external  or  inter- 
nal, may  admit  of  daeeijicaiion,  accord- 
ing to  their  simUitudes  and  differences ; 
but  arranging  and  rangifig  are  particular 
acts  employed  in  regard  to  familiar  ob- 
jects, and  the  order  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  placed.  Ideas  are  daeeed  by  the 
logician  into  simple  and  complex,  abstract 
and  concrete ;  an  individual  arrangee  his 
own  ideas  in  his  mind :  words  are  daeeed 
by  the  grammarian  into  different  parts  of 
speech :  words  are  arranged  by  the  writ- 
er in*  a  sentence,  so  as  to  be  suitable.  To 
arrange  is  a  more  complex  proceeding 
than  simply  to  range;  a  merchant  or 
tradesman  arrangee  his  affairs  when  they 
are  got  into  confusion,  but  a  shopkeeper 
rangee  his  goods  in  such  manner  as  best 
to  set  them  out  to  view. 

But  no  such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a 
people  polished  by  arts  and  daeeed  by  subordi- 
nation. JOHMSOH. 
Yet  Just  arrangemetii^  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master's  hand  disposing  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower, 
Must  lend  Its  aid  t'  illustrate  all  their  charms. 

Cowpsa. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
Th€  dwarfish ;  in  tlie  rear  retired,  but  still 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 
So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Rome. 
A  noble  show !  while  Koseius  trod  the  stage. 

Cowna. 

These  words  are  applied  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense. 

We  are  all  ranked  and  elaesed  by  Him  who 
seeth  into  every  heart  Blaik. 

In  vain  you  attempt  to  regulate  yonr  expense, 
if  into  your  amusements,  or  your  society,  diaor* 
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derhaseropi.  You  Utb  admitted  •  principle  of 
confiisioii  which  will  defeat  all  jroor  plana,  and 
perplex  and  entangle  what  yon  •ooght  to  ar- 
ntngs.  Blaoi. 

A  noble  writer  ihonld  be  bom  with  this  Ike 
nlty  (a  strong  imagination),  so  as  to  be  weU  aUe 
to  receive  lively  ideas  from  ontward  olilectB,  to 
retain  them  long,  and  to  rang^  them  together 
In  snch  flgnres  and  representations  as  are  most 
likely  to  hit  the  fiuiey  of  the  reader.      Annnoir. 

GLBANy  CLEANLY,  FURB. 

CLEAN  and  CLEANLY  is  in  Saxon 
dame.  PURE,  in  French  pur,  Latin 
puna. 

Clean  expresses  a  freedom  from  dirt 
or  soil;  deanly  the  disposition  or  habit 
of  being  dean,  A  person  who  Iteeps  him- 
self dSm  is  deanly;  a  cleanly  servant 
takes  care  to  keep  other  things  dean. 
Clean  is  employed  either  in  the  proper 
or  the  figurative  sense ;  pure  mostly  in 
the  moriU  sense:  the  hands  should  be 
elean;  the  heart  should  be  pure:  it  is 
the  first  requisite  of  good  writing  that  it 
should  be  dean ;  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance for  the  morals  of  youth  to  be  kept 
pare. 

Age  Itself  is  not  nnamiable  white  it  is  ^tn- 
served  dean  and  unsolUed.  SrncTATOB. 

In  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
makes  deanlineu  more  Immediately  necessary 
tlian  in  colder  conntries,  It  is  made  one  part  of 
tboir  religion.  The  Jewish  law,  and  the  Moham- 
medan, which  in  some  things  copies  after  it,  is 
filled  with  bathing,  pariflcations,  and  other  rites 
of  the  like  nature.  Thongh  ttwre  Is  the  above- 
named  convenient  reason  to  be  assigned  for  these 
ceremonies,  the  chief  intention  was  to  typify  in- 
ward purity  of  heart.  Srscr ator. 

CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 

CLEAR,  V.  7b  oftso/tv.  LUCID,  in  Lat. 
in  ludehuj  from  Itieeo,  to  shine,  and  lux, 
light,  signifies  having  light.  BRIGHT, 
If.  Brighinen.  VlVlD,  Latin  vividus, 
from  vtvo,  to  live,  signifies  being  in  a 
state  of  life. 

These  epithets  mark  a  gradation  in 
'  their  sense ;  the  idea  of  light  is  common 
to  them,  but  dear  expresses  loss  than  lit- 
eid,  lucid  than  brighiy  and  bright  less  than 
viikd;  a  mere  freedom  from  stain  or 
dulness  constitutes  the  deameu  ;  the  re- 
turn of  light,  and  consequent  removal  of 
darkness,  constitutes  lucidity;  hrightnees 
supposes  a  certain  strougth  of  light ;  tfiv- 
idtieea  a  freshness  combined  with  the 
strength,  and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancy : 


a  sky  is  deear  that  is  divested  of  ckrads ; 
the  atmosphere  is  hidd  in  the  daj,  but 
not  in  the  night;  the  sun  shines  *6r^sA/ 
when  it  is  nnobstracted  by  anything  in 
the  atmosphere ;  lightning  sometimes  pro. 
sents  a  vivid  redness,  and  sometimes  a 
vivid  paleness :  the  light  of  the  stars  may 
be  dear,  and  sometimes  brighi,  but  nev- 
er vivid;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather 
bright  than  dear  or  vivid;  the  light  of 
the  moon  is  ^ther  dear,  bright,  or  vivid 
These  epithets  may  with  equal  propri- 
ety be  applied  to  color  as  well  as  to 
light :  a  dear  color  is  unmixed  with  any 
ouer ;  a  bright  color  has  something  strik- 
ing and  strong  in  it ;  a  vivid  color  some- 
thing lively  and  fresh  in  it. 

Some  choose  the  efeareat  light. 
And  boldly  challenge  the  most  pierring  eye. 


Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems. 
Void  of  tiielr  unseen  people.  Taosnov. 

This  place,  the  hrighteet  manskm  of  the  skr, 
ru  caU  the  palace  of  the  Deity.  DBrnnr. 

Firom  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill. 
Led  by  the  breese,  the  vMd  verdure  nms. 
And  swells  and  deepens  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 

Teomoic. 

In  their  moral  application  they  pre- 
serve a  similar  distinction :  a  consdence 
is  said  to  be  dear  when  it  is  free  from 
every  stain  or  spot;  a  deranged  nnder- 
standing  may  have  lucid  intervals;  a 
bright  intellect  throws  light  on  everything 
around  it ;  a  vivid  imagination  glows  with 
every  image  that  nature  presents. 

I  look  upon  a  sound  Imagination  as  the  great- 
est blessing  of  life,  next  to  a  c^ar  Judgment  and 
a  good  conscience.  Addisor. 

I  believe  were  Ronssean  alive,  and  In  one  of 
his  lucid  intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the 
practical  fkensy  of  his  scholars.  Bcbkx. 

But  in  a  body  whkh  doth  freely  yield 
His  parts  to  reason's  rule  obedient. 
There  Alma,  like  a  viigin  queen  most  brigk$^ 
Doth  floorish  hi  all  beauty  excellent.     Spbhsbb. 

There  let  the  dassic  psge  thy  fiuicy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
raintB  in  tlie  matchless  harmony  of  song ; 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscane,  gliding  swift 
Athwart  fanaglnation*8  vivia  eye,        TaoMBOV. 

CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 

TiiAT  is  seen  CLEARLY  of  which  one 
has  a  dear  view  independent  of  anything 
else ;  that  is  seen  DISTINCTLY  which  is 
seen  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
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objects.  We  see  the  mooa  dearfy  when- 
ever it  shines;  but  wo  cannot  see  the 
spots  in  the  nxmn  distindbf  without  the 
help  of  glasses.  What  we  see  duHneliy 
must  be  seen  dearltfy  but  a  thing  may  he 
seen  dearfy  without  being  seen  diatmetfy. 
A  want  of  light,  or  the  intenrontion  of 
other  objects,  prerents  us  from  seeing 
cUm-fy;  distsnoei  or  a  defect  in  the  sight, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  ditimetfy.  Old 
men  often  see  dearfyy  but  not  diaiindfy; 
they  perceive  large  or  luminous  objects 
at  a  distance,  but  they  cannot  distinguish 
such  small  objects  as  the  characters  of  a 
book  without  the  help  of  convex  glasses ; 
shortsighted  persons,  on  the  contrary, 
see  near  objects  <U$tinetfyy  but  they  have 
DO  dear  vision  of  distant  ones,  unless  they 
are  viewed  through  concave  glasses. 

The  custom  of  arguing  on  wny  side,  CTen 
agftlnst  our  persuasion,  dims  the  ondcnUnding, 
■ad  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the  flMnilty-  of  dls- 
eendng  eieaHjf  between  tmtli  and  Usehood. 

Locke. 

Whether  wn  are  aUle  to  comprehend  all  the 
operstions  of  nature,  and  the  manners  of  them, 
it  matters  not  to  inquire ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
ire  esn  eomprBbead  no  more  of  them  than  we 
can  ditUneUy  concei%'e.  Locub. 

CLEAKNESSy  PERSPICUITY. 

CLEARNESS,  from  dear  (v.  Clecar,  In- 
ad\  is  here  used  figuratively,  to  mark  the 
degree  of  light  by  which  one  sees  things 
distinctly.  PERSPICUITY,  in  IVench 
penjAemtl,  Latin  penpieuitai^  from  per- 
ffAemu  and  perapieiOj  to  look  through, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equally 
requisito  to  render  a  discourse  intelligi. 
ble,  but  each  has  its  peculiar  character. 
Vhttrnem  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs 
from  the  distinction  of  the  things  them- 
selres  that  are  discussed :  penpieuUtf  re- 
spects the  mode  of  expressing  the  ideas, 
tnd  springs  from  the  gpod  qualities  of 
style.  It  requires  a  dear  head  to  be  able 
to  see  a  subject  in  all  its  beariugs  and 
relations ;  to  distinguish  all  the  niceties 
and  shades  of  difference  between  things 
that  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  and  to 
separate  it  from  all  irrelevant  objects 
that  intermingle  themselves  with  it.  But 
whatever  may  lie  our  deamen  of  concep- 
tion, it  is  requisite,  if  we  will  communi- 
cate onr  conceptions  to  others,  that  we 


aliould  observe  a  purity  in  our  mode  of 
diction,  that  wo  should  be  particular  in 
the  choice  of  our  terms,  careful  in  the 
disposition  of  them,  and  accurate  in  the 
construction  of  our  sentences;  that  is 
penpieuUjf  which,  as  it  is  the  first,  so, 
according  to  Quintilian,  it  is  the  most 
important  part  of  composition. 

Cleamem  of  intellect  is  a  natural  gift; 
penpiemty  is  an  acquired  art :  although 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  yet 
it  is  possible  to  have  tleartum  without 
penqimiUy^  and  pertpieuUif  without  dear- 
nen.  People  of  quick  capacities  will 
have  eUar  ideas  on  the  subjects  that  offer 
themselves  to  thdr  notice,  but  for  want 
of  education  they  may  often  use  improper 
or  ambiguous  phrases;  or  by  errors  of 
construction  render  their  phraseology  the 
reverse  otpenpicwnu:  on  the  other  band, 
jt  is  in  the  power  of  some  to  express 
themselves  penpinttntdy  on  subjects  far 
above  their  ooroprehension,  from  a  cer- 
tain facility  which  they  acquiro  of  catch- 
ing up  suitable  modes  of  expression.  The 
study  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  is 
most  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  dear- 
nen  ;  the  study  of  grammar,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  good  models,  will  serve  most 
effectually  for  the  acquirement  of  per^ 

Whenever  men  think  oUarly^  and  are  thor- 
ouffhly  Interested,  ttiey  express  themselves  with 
pfr»picu4iy  and  force.  RoBBunoif. 

No  modem  orator  can  dare  to  enter  the  lists 
with  Demosthenes  and  Tully.  Wo  have  dis- 
courses, indeed,  that  may  lie  admitted  fbr  their 
perwpUmUv,  parity,  and  elegance ;  but  can  pro- 
duce none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity  which 
whirls  away  the  auditor  like  a  mighty  torrent. 

Waiiton. 

CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MERQY. 

CLEMENCY  is  in  Latin  demfrUin,  sig- 
nifying mildness.  LENITY  is  in  Latin 
IcmtoHy  from  letm^  soft,  or  hnn*,  smooth, 
and  the  Greek  Xnoc,  mild.  MERCY  is  in 
Latin  muericordia^  compounded  of  nUte- 
ria  and  cordis^  i, «.,  aflSiction  of  the  heart, 
signifying  the  pain  produced  by  observ- 
ing  the  pain  of  others. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  denoting  the 
disposition  or  act  of  forbearing  to  inflict 
pain  by  the  exercise  of  power.  Clemennf 
and  Imihf  are  employed  only  toward  of- 
fenders; merey  toward  all  who  aro  in 
trouble,  whether  from  their  own  fault,  or 
any  other  cause.    Clemency  lies  in  the  dis- 
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poeition ;  lenity  and  merty  in  the  act ;  tbe 
former  as  respects  superiors  in  general, 
the  hitter  in  regard  to  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  civil  power:  a  monarch  dis- 
plays his  cUmeruy  by  showing  merey ;  a 
roaster  shows  levaty  by  not  inflicting  pun- 
ishment where  it  is  deserved.  CUameney 
is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser, 
flowing  from  his  will,  independent  of  the 
object  on  whom  it  is  bestowed ;  lenity  and 
mercy  are  discretionary,  they  always  have 
regard  to  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  or  misfortunes ;  ^«mfy,  therefore, 
often  serves  the  purposes  of  discipline, 
and  mercy  those  of  justice,  by  forgive- 
ness instead  of  punishment ;  but  danai- 
cy  sometimes  defeats  its  end  by  forbear- 
ing to  punish  where  it  is  needful.  A  mild 
master,  who  shows  demeney  to  a  faithless 
servant  by  not  bringing  him  to  justice, 
often  throws  a  worthless  wretch  upon  the 
public  to  commit  more  atrocious  depre- 
dations. A  well-timed  ImiJty  sometimes 
recalls  an  offender  to  himself,  and  brings 
him  back  to  good  order.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  English  constitution  has  wisely 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch  the  dis- 
cretionaty  power  of  showing  merey  in  all 
cases  that  do  not  demand  the  utmost  rig- 
or of  the  law. 

We  wretched  Trqjans,  toasM  on  ev'ry  shore, 
From  sea  to  sea,  thy  ciUmwoy  implore ; 
Forbid  the  fires  our  shipping  to  deface. 
Receive  th'  unhappy  AigltlTos  to  grace.  DaTOKif . 
The  King  (Charles  II.),  with  UnUy  of  which  the 
world  has  Iiad  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined 
to  bo  the  Judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  fii- 
ther's  wrongs.  Joiiicsoir. 

Tlio  gods  (if  gods  to  goodness  are  inelin'd, 
If  m'ts  of  m«Tey  tonch  their  heavenly  mind), 
And.  more  than  all  the  g(xls,your  gen'rona  heart, 
Conscious  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert 

Dbtobv. 

CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST,  MINIS- 
TER. ^ 

CLERGYMAN,  altered  from  derk,  de- 
ricu8,  signifies  any  one  holding  a  regular 
oflSce,  and  by  distinction  one  who  holds 
the  holy  office.  PARSON  is  either 
changed  from  permm^  that  is,  by  distinc- 
tion, the  person  who  spiritually  presides 
over  a  parish,  or  contracted  from  paro- 
chianu*.  PRIEST,  in  German,  etc., prt^i^ 
er^  comes  from  the  Greek  trpffffivrtpoQy 
signifying  an  elder  who  holds  the  sacer- 
dotal office.  MINISTER,  in  Latin  mimt. 
<er,  a  servant,  from  minor y  less  or  inferior. 


signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a  sub- 
ordinate office,  and  has  been  extended  in 
its  meaning  to  signify  generally  one  who 
officiates  or  performs  an  office. 

The  word  cUrgyman  applies  to  such  as 
are  regularly  bred  according  to  the  f  onns 
of  the  national  religion,  and  applies  to 
none  else.  In  this  sense  we  spckk  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  Scotch  dergy 
without  distinction.  A  panon  is  a  spe- 
cies of  deryyman  who  nmks  the  highest 
in  the  three  orders  of  inferior  dayy ; 
that  is,  pammy  Yicar,  and  curate ;  die 
panon  being  a  technical  tenn  for  the 
rector,  or  he  who  holds  the  living :  in  its 
technical  sense  it  has  now  acquired  a 
definite  use ;  but  in  general  conversation 
it  is  become  almost  a  nickname.  The 
word  dergynum  is  always  substituted  for 
panon  in  polite  society.  When  priai  re- 
spects the  Christian  religion  it  is  a  spedes 
of  dergyman^  that  is,  one  who  is  ordained 
to  officiate  at  the  ahar  in  distinction  from 
the  deacon,  who  is  only  an  assistant  to 
the  prvKt.  But  the  term  priat  has  like- 
wise an  extended  meaning  in  reference 
to  such  as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character 
in  any  form  of  religion,  as  the  prietU  of 
the  Jews,  or  those  of  the  Greeks,  Bo- 
mans,  Indians,  and  the  like.  A  mhdder 
is  one  who  actually  or  habitually  (delates. 
Clergymen  are  therefore  not  always  strict- 
ly mimsien  ;  nor  are  all  mimeten  dcrgy- 
men.  If  a  dergyman  delegates  his  func- 
tions altogether  he  is  not  a  nUrUttfOr;  nor 
is  he  who  presides  over  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation a  dergynum.  In  the  former 
case,  however,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
deprive  the  dergyman.  of  the  name  of 
minisfcr  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  a  misuse  of  the  term  dergyman 
to  apply  it  to  any  minider  who  does  not 
officiate  according  to  the  form  of  an  es- 
tablished religion. 

By  a  dergyman  I  mean  one  in  holy  orders. 
Stkeu. 

To  the  tfane  of  Edward  ITT.  it  is  probable  that 
the  French  and  English  laniniasea  subsisted  to- 
gether throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  higher  or- 
ders, both  of  the  clergy  and  laitj,  speaking  al- 
most universally  French ;  the  lower  retaining  the 
use  of  their  native  tongue.  -   TrmwinTT. 

Gall  a  man  a  prieei,  or  panon,  and  you  set 
him  in  some  men's  esteem  ten  degrees  below  his 
own  servant  Soom. 

With  leave  and  honor  enter  oar  abodes. 

Ye  sacred  minieten  of  men  and  gods.       Popi. 
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CL£\rER;  SKILFXJl^  EXPERT,  DEXTER- 
OUS, ADROIT. 

CLEVER,  in  French  ligh-e,  Latin  Mi, 
fight,  signifiefl  the  same  as  quick  of 
understanding.  SKILFUL,  fuU  of  skill 
EXPERT,  in  French  aperte,  Latm  aper- 
tes,  participle  of  toBperior,  to  search  or  try, 
signkes  searched  and  tried.  DEXTEJEU 
OUS,  in  Latin  deder,  in  Greek  ^clirEpoC) 
comparatiTe  of  ^iC«oc,  clever,  and  Je(f a, 
the  right  hand,  because  that  is  the  most 
fitted  for  action,  signifies  the  quality  of 
doing  rightly,  as  with  the  right  hand 
ADROIT  is  in  French  adrwL,  Latin  ad- 
Ttdm  or  roe^uf,  right  or  straight,  signifies 
right  at  the  moment 

ClevemmB  is  mental  power  employed 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life :  a  per- 
son is  dever  in  business.  Skill  is  both  a 
mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted  in 
mechanical  operations  and  practical  sci- 
ences: a  physician,  a  lawyer,  and  an  art- 
ist, is  skilful:  one  may  have  a  Ml  in  div- 
ination, or  a  skill  in  painting.  £q)eri' 
nms  and  dezterihf  require  more  corporeal 
than  mental  power  exerted  in  minor  arts 
and  amusements :  one  is  expert  at  throw- 
ing the  quoit ;  dexferotu  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses.  Acbxntness  is  altogether 
a  corporeal  talent,  employed  only  as  oc- 
casicm  may  require :  one  is  adroit  at  elud- 
ing the  blows  aimed  by  an  adversary. 
Clewmess  is  rather  a  natural  gift ;  skill 
is  devemess  improved  by  practice  and 
extended  knowledge;  expertness  is  the 
effect  of  long  practice;  deiterUy  arises 
from  habit  combined  with  agility ;  adroit- 
iMn  is  a  species  of  dexterity  arising  from 
a  natural  agility.  A  person  is  diver  at 
drawing  who  shows  a  taste  for  it,  and 
executes  it  well  without  much  instruc- 
tion :  he  is  Mlfui  in  drawing  if  he  un- 
derstands it  both  in  theory  and  practice ; 
he  is  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  if  he 
can  use  it  with  expedition  and  effect ;  he 
is  dxsder<nM  at  any  game  when  he  goes 
through  the  manoeuvres  with  celerity  and 
an  unerring  hand;  he  is  adrwt  if, by  a 
quick,  sudden,  and  well  •  directed  move- 
ment of  his  body,  he  effects  the  object 
he  has  m  view. 

Hy  friend  bftde  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite 

dnmb 
Vi(h  tidfaigs  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not 

come; 


«« And  I  knew  it,**  he  cried;  "bothetenudlyi^D, 
The  one  at  the  House  and  the  other  with  Thrale. 
But  no  matter;  I'll  warrant  we*ll  make  up  the 

party 
With  two  ftdl  M  o/mmt  and  ten  times  as  hearty." 
Gqummitb. 

There  Is  nothing  more  graoeAd  than  to  see  the 
ploy  stand  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  aadl- 
cnce  kept  in  an  aoroeablo  suspense,  daring  the 
sOenoe  of  a  eiN/Atfactor.  Abduoh. 

0*er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound, 
With  dMterous  arm,  safcadoos  of  the  ground ; 
Fearless  they  combat  erery  hoatile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  many  tracks  with  course  inclin*d. 
Estptrt  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road. 

FALCOMSa. 

He  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
whkh  he  likewise  hdd  open  with  great  deeeterUy. 

Annnoir. 

Use  yourself  to  csnre  adroiUy  and  genteeUy. 

Cmsisuiiu). 

CXOAK,  MASK,  BLIND^  VEIL. 

Thiss  are  figurative  terms,  expressive 
of  different  modes  of  intentionally  keep- 
ing something  from  the  view  of  others. 
They  are  borrowed  from  those  familiar 
objects  which  serve  similar  purposes  in 
common  life.  CLOAK  and  MASK  ex- 
press figuratively  and  properly  more  than 
BLIND  or  VEIL.  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  sight;  the  two 
latter  only  partially  intercept  the  view. 
In  this  figurative  sense  they  are  all  em- 
ployed for  a  bad  purpose.  The  tloak^ 
the  mask^  and  the  Uirul  serve  to  deceive 
others;  the  veU  serves  to  deceive  one^s 
self.  The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  char- 
acter may  be  concealed  by  a  blind;  a 
part,  though  not  the  whole,  may  be  con- 
cealed by  a  mos^.  A  blind  is  not  only 
employed  to  conceal  the  character,  but 
the  conduct  or  proceedmgs.  We  carry  a 
doak  and  a  mask  about  with  us ;  but  a 
blind  is  something  external.  The  doak, 
as  the  external  garment,  is  the  most  con- 
venient of  all  coverings  for  entirely  keep- 
ing concealed  what  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
seen ;  a  good  outward  deportment  serves 
as  a  doak  to  conceal  a  bad  character.  A 
fnask  hides  only  the  face;  a  mask,  there- 
fore, serves  to  conceal  only  as  much  as 
words  and  looks  can  effect  A  Uind  is 
intended  to  shut  out  the  light  and  pre- 
vent observation;  whatever,  therefore, 
conceals  the  real  truth,  and  prevents  sus- 
picion by  a  false  exterior,  is  a  blind  A 
veil  prevents  a  person  from  seeing  as 
well  as  being  seen ;  whatever,  therefore, 
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obscures  the  mental  sight  acts  as  a  veil 
lo  the  mind's  eyp.  Religion  is  unforta- 
nately  tlie  object  which  may  serve  to 
cUkUc  the  worst  of  purposes  and  the  worst 
of  characters :  its  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men  makes  it  the  most  effectual 
passport  to  their  countenance  and  sanc- 
tion; and  its  external  observances  ren- 
der it  the  most  convenient  mode  of  pre- 
senting a  false  profession  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world :  those,  therefore,  who  set 
an  undue  value  on  the  ceremonial  part  of 
religion,  do  but  encourage  this  most  hei- 
nous of  all  sins,  by  suffering  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  doak  of  relig- 
ious hypocrisy.  False  friends  always 
wear  a  nuuk ;  they  cover  a  malignant 
heart  under  the  smiles  and  endearments 
of  friendship.  Illicit  traders  mostly  make 
use  of  some  blind  to  facilitate  the  carry- 
ing on  their  nefarious  practices.  Among 
the  various  arts  resorted  to  in  the  me- 
tropolis by  the  needy  and  profligate,  none 
is  so  bad  as  that  which  is  made  to  be 
a  bliml  for  the  practice  of  debauchery. 
Prejudice  and  passion  are  the  ordinary 
veils  which  obscure  the  judgment,  and 
prevent  it  from  distinguishing  the  truth. 

When  the  severity  of  manners  is  hypocritical, 
and  asstimed  as  a  eloat  to  sccFct  indnlgenoe,  it 
to  one  of  the  worst  prostitntioiis  of  religion. 

Blair. 
Thou  art  no  miTlan,  who.hcnoath  the  ma«b 
Of  social  commerce,  com' St  to  rob  their  wealth. 
Thomson. 

Those  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes  will  bo 
riffid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their 
penury  is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to 
their  prodigality.  Uubkb. 

As  soon  as  that  mysterious  veil  which  covers 
fhturity  should  be  lifted  up,  all  tlie  gayety  of  life 
would  disappear ;  its  flattering  hottes,  its  pleas- 
ing lllnsions,  would  ranish,  and  notiiing  but  van- 
ity and  sadness  remain.  Blaul. 

TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  EXCUMllKR. 

CLOG  is  probably  changed  from  elot 
or  dod^  signifying  to  put  a  heavy  lump  in 
the  way.  LOAD,  from  to  load^  in  Saxon 
ladett^  Dutch,  etc,  laden,  signifies  to  bur- 
den with  a  load.  ENCUMBER,  com- 
pounded of  en  or  in  and  eumber,  in  Ger- 
man lewnmeTy  sorrow,  signifies  to  burden 
with  trouble. 

Clog  is  figuratively  employed  for  what- 
ever impedes  the  motion  or  action  of  a 
thing,  drawn  from  the  familiar  object 
which  is  used  to  impede  the  motion  of 


animals :  load  is  used  for  whatever  occa- 
sions an  excess  of  weight,  or  materials. 
A  wheel  is  dogged,  or  a  machine  is  dog-- 
ged;  a  fire  may  be  loaded  with  coals,  or  a 
picture  with  coloring.  The  stomach  and 
memoiy  may  be  either  flogged  or  load- 
ed: in  the  former  case  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  improper  food ;  and  in  the  second 
case  by  the  introduction  of  an  improper 
quantity.  A  memory  that  is  dogged  bo- 
oomes  confused,  and  confounds  one  thing 
with  another ;  that  which  is  loaded  loses 
the  impression  of  one  object  by  the  in- 
troduction of  another.  Clog  and  enaaa^ 
her  have  the  common  signification  of  in- 
terrupting or  troubting  by  means  of  some- 
thing irrelevant  Whatever  is  dogged 
has  scarcely  the  liberty  of  moving  at  all ; 
whatever  is  enemnbered  moves  and  acts, 
but  with  difficulty.  When  the  roots  of 
plants  are  dogged  with  n^tt)d,*or  any  im- 
proper  substance,  their  growth  is  aimost 
stopped ;  weeds  and  noxious  plants  are 
enewnbrancee  in  the  ground  where  flowers 
should  grow. 

Whatsoever  was  olMcn'cd  by  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, either  irregular  or  defective  in  the 
woriiings  of  the  mind,  was  all  charged  upon  the 
body  as  its  great  d,og.  South. 

Butler  gives  Hudibras  tliat  pedantic  oatcnta- 
tion  of  Icnowledge  which  has  no  relation  to  chiv- 
alry, and  load*  him  with  martial  encwnhrancee 
that  can  add  nothing  to  his  dvil  dignity. 

JOBRSOIV. 

Tliis  minority  is  great  and  formidable.  I  dt 
not  know  whether,  if  I  aimed  at  the  total  ovtx 
throw  of  a  kingdom,  I  should  wish  to  be  eneun^ 
bertd  with  a  large  body  of  partisans.      Buuu. 


CLOISTER,  COXVENTy  MONASTERY. 

CLOISTER,  in  French  doUre,  from  the 
word  do9^  close,  signifies  a  certain  close 
place  in  a  convent,  or  an  enclosarc  of 
houses  for  canons,  or,  in  general,  a  relig- 
ious house.  CONVENT,  from  the  Lat- 
in ecmvm/Mf,  a  meeting,  and  eonvenio,  to 
come  together,  signifies  a  religious  as- 
sembly. MONASTERY,  in  French  mo- 
natfih'ey  signifies  a  habitation  for  monks, 
from  the  Greek  uo»»oc,  alone. 

The  proper  idea  of  doiater  is  that  of 
seclusion ;  the  proper  idea  of  convent  is 
that  of  community;  the  proper  idea  of 
a  numtuUry  is  that  of  solitude.  One  is 
shut  up  in  a  doigter^  put  into  a  eontfenl, 
and  retires  to  a  monoiUry,  Whoever 
wishes  to  take  an  absolute  leave  of  the 
world  shuts  himself  up  in  a  doister  ;  who- 
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ever  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  com- 
munity that  has  renounced  all  oommcroe 
with  the  world  goes  mto  a  amvenl ;  who- 
ever wishes  to  shun  all  human  inter- 
course retires  to  a  monastery.  In  the 
eloiater  our  libei*ty  is  sacrificed;  in  the 
eontfent  our  ^orldij  habits  are  renounced, 
and  those  of  a  regular  religious  commu- 
nity being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  established  orders :  in  a  monas- 
Unf  we  impose  a  sort  of  voluntary  exile 
upon  ourselves;  we  live  with  the  view  of 
living  only  to  God.  In  the  ancient  and 
true  monaaterie*  the  members  divided 
their  time  between  contemplation  and 
labor;  but  as  population  increased,  and 
towns  multiplied,  monaderia  were,  prop- 
erly speaking,  succeeded  by  conveiUa.  In 
onfinary  discourse  doitter  is  employed  in 
an  absolute  and  indefinite  manner:  we 
speak  of  the  doitter  to  designate  a  monM- 
tie  state ;  as  entering  a  Miter;  burying 
one^s  self  in  a  douter;  penances  and 
mortifications  are  practised  in  a  doister. 
It  is  not  the  same  thing  when  we  speak 
of  the  doister  of  the  B<medictines  and  of 
their  monatiery;  or  the  doister  of  the 
Capuchins  and  their  convent. 

Some  toUkmry  cloister -wfU  I  chooee, 
And  fliers  with  boly  virgins  lire  immur'd. 

DUTDBN. 

Nor  were  the  new  abbota  len  iiulastrioiu  to 
stock  their  convents  with  foreigners.  TrawHrrr. 

Beside  independent  ftmndations,  which  were 
openeA  fbr  the  reception  of  foreign  monks  in 
preferenoe  to  the  natlres,  a  considerable  number 
of  religions  honses  were  bnilt  and  endowed  as 
cells  to  diflferent  monasteries  abroad. 

List  or  Ekousq  Mohastsubs. 

CI^SE,  COMPACT. 

CLOSE  is  from  the  French  dosy  and 
Latin  denssus,  the  participle  of  davdo^  to 
shut  COMPACT,  in  Latin  eompactus^ 
participle  of  eompingo^  to  fix  or  join  in, 
signifies  jointed  close  together. 

Proximity  is  expressed  by  both  these 
terms ;  the  former  in  a  general  and  the 
latter  in  a  restricted  sense.  Two  bodies 
may  be  dime  to  each  other,  but  a  body  is 
eonyoaet  with  r^ard  to  itself.  Contact 
is  not  essential  to  constitute  doseness; 
but  a  perfect  adhesion  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  body  is  essential  to  produce  compact" 
nets.  Lines  are  dose  to  each  other  that 
are  separated  but  by  a  small  space; 
things  are  rolled  together  in  a  compact 


form  that  are  brought  within  the  small- 
est possible  space. 

To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  display 
Their  shining  arms,  and  stand  in  close  arrav ; 
Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dwarfish  bo 

their  height. 
Compact  Vusf  more,  the  bulwark  of  the  light 

SlB  W.  JOKU. 

CLOSE,  NEAB,  NIOH. 

CLOSE,  V.  Close,  eon^xict,  NEAR  and 
NIGH  are  in  Saxoi^  near,neahy  German, 
etcfuiA. 

Close  is  more  definite  than  near,  houses 
stand  dose  to  each  other  which  are  al- 
most joined ;  men  stand  dose  when  they 
touch  each  other ;  objects  are  near  which 
are  within  sight;  persons  are  near  each 
other  when  they  can  converse  together. 
Near  and  niffh,  which  are  but  variations 
of  each  other  in  etymology,  admit  of  lit- 
tle or  no  difference  in  tiieir  use;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  most  general 
People  live  near  each  other  who  are  in 
the  same  street ;  they  live  dose  to  each 
other  when  their  houses  are  adjoining. 
Close  is  annexed  as  an  adjective ;  near  is 
employed  only  as  an  adverb  or  preposi- 
tion. We  speak  of  dose  ranks  or  dose 
lines ;  but  not  near  ranks  or  near  lines. 

Th*  unwearied  watch  tlieir  listening  leaders  keep, 
And,  couching  cfose,  repel  invading  sleep. 

Pora. 
0  frieBd  1  Ulysses*  shouts  inrade  my  ear ; 
Distress'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 

POPB. 

From  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear, 
And  nigh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure- rear. 

Von, 

TO  CLOBB,  SHUT. 

CLOSE,  V.  Close,  compact.  SHUT  is  in 
Saxon  scuttan,  Dutch  sckutten,  Hebrew 
satem. 

To  dose  signifies  simply  to  put  close 
together ;  shut  to  stop  or  prevent  admit- 
tance ;  dosing  is  therefore  a  partial  shut- 
ting, and  shutting  a  complete  dosing:  as 
to  close  a  door  or  window  is  to  put  it  par- 
tially to,  as  distinguished  from  shutting 
it,  t.  e.,  shntting  it  dose.  The  eyes  are 
shut  by  dosino  the  eyelids,  and  the  mouth 
is  «^W  by  dosing  the  lips ;  and  by  the 
figure  of  metonymy  to  dose  may  there- 
fore often  be  substituted  for  shut:  as  to 
dose  the  eyes,  to  dose  the  mouth,  partic- 
ularly in  poetry. 
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Soon  ihall  the  dire  Seniglk>*t  horrid  gatei 
Cla§e  like  the  eternal  Un  of  deeth  upon  thee. 

JOHMBOH. 

There  is,  boweyer,  a  further  distuiction 
between  these  two  words :  to  dote  prop- 
erly denotes  the  bringing  anything  doae^ 
and  may,  therefore,  be  applied  to  any 
opening  or  cavity  which  may  thus  be 
filled  up  or  covered  over  for  a  permanen- 
cy;  as  to  dote  a  wound,  to  dote  the  en- 
trance to  any  place ;  but  thittinff  implies 
merely  an  occasional  stoppage  of  an  en- 
trance by  that  which  is  movable:  what- 
ever is  ahU  may  be  opened  in  this  sense ; 
not  only  a  door,  a  book,  or  a  box,  may  be 
ahMi^  but  also  the  ears  may  be  alitU,  In 
familiar  language  it  is  usual  to  speak  of 
doling  a  scene,  for  putting  an  end  to  it ; 
but  in  poetry  the  term  thut  may  without 
impropriety  be  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Behold,  fond  man  I 
See  here  thy  pictnr'd  lifia :  pass  some  few  years. 
Thy  flowering   spring,  thy    summer's   ardent 

strength. 
Thy  sober  autumn  fiiding  into  age, 
And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last, 
And  ahuU  the  scene.  Thomioh. 

TO  CLOSE,  CONCLUDE,  FINISH. 

To  CLOSE  (v.  To  close,  «/«</)  is  to  bring 
toward  an  end ;  to  CONCLUDE,  from  eon 
and  dudoy  or  daudOf  to  shut,  t. «.,  to  shut 
together,  signifies  to  bring  actually  to  an 
end :  FINISH,  in  Latin  Jinio  and/nw,  an 
end,  signifies  also  literally  to  bring  to  an 
end.  The  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
thing  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 
To  close  is  the  most  indefinite  of  the  three. 
Wo  may  dose  at  any  point  by  simply 
ceasing  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  it ; 
but  we  eondiide  in  a  definite  and  positive 
manner.  Want  of  time  may  compel  us 
to  dose  a  letter  before  we  have  said  all 
we  wish  to  say ;  a  letter  is  commonly  eon- 
duded  with  expressions  of  kindness  or 
courtesy.  Whatever  admits  of  being  dis- 
continued is  properly  said  to  be  dosed; 
as  to  dose  a  procession,  entertainment, 
and  the  like. 

The  great  proccraion,  that  elosis  the  festival, 
h^^  at  ten  o*clock.  Brtdomb. 

So  to  dose  life,  a  career,  etc. 

Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak. 
On  every  thought,  till  the  cottcludinff  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design. 

Addison. 


Whatever  is  brought  to  the  last  or  the 
desired  point  is  properly  said  to  be  <xm^ 
dvded  ;  as  to  eonduds  a  speech,  a  narra- 
tive, a  business,  and  the  like. 

My  son's  account  was  too  long  to  he  delivered 
atonoe:  the  first  pert  of  it  was  begun  that  night, 
and  he  was  eonetudingttoit  teai  aim  dinner  the 
next  day,  when  the  ^ipearanoe  of  Mr.  Thomhiirs 
equipage  at  the  door  seemed  to  make  a  pause  in 
the  general  satlsfection.  GoUMKim. 

To  eondude  is  to  bring  to  an  end  bj 
determination ;  to  Jimsh  is  to  bring  to  an 
end  by  completion:  what  is  settled  by 
arrangement  and  deliberation  is  proper- 
ly condt4ded;  what  is  begun  on  a  certain 
plan  is  said  to  bejiinshea, 

A  marriage  was  proposed  hetween  them,  and 
at  length  coKcluded,  SPBcraxoa. 

The  great  work  of  which  Jnstfaiian  has  the  cred- 
it, although  it  comprehends  the  whole  system  oi 
Jurisprudence,  wna  JlnUhsd^  we  are  told,  in  three 
years.  Sib  W.  Joraa. 

COADJUTOR,  ASSISTANT. 

COADJUTOR,  compounded  of  co  or 
con  and  abator,  a  helper,  signifies  a  fel- 
low-laborer. ASSKTANT  signifies  prop, 
erly  one  that  assists  or  takes  a  part. 

A  coadjutor  is  more  noble  than  an  tu- 
sistant:  the  latter  is  mostly  in  a  subordi* 
nate  station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal ; 
the  latter  performs  menial  offices  in  tlie 
minor  concerns  of  life,  and  a  subordinate 
part  at  all  times ;  the  former  labors  con. 
jointly  in  some  concern  of  common  inter- 
est  and  great  importance.  An  astiMtoHi 
is  engaged  for  a  compensation ;  a  coadjii- 
/or  is  a  voluntary  fellow-hiborer.  In  ev- 
ery public  concern  where  the  purposes  of 
charity  or  religion  are  to  bo  promoted, 
coadjutors  often  effect  more  than  the 
original  promoters:  in  the  medical  and 
scholastic  professions  assistants  are  indis- 
peusable  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness. Coadjutors  ought  to  be  zealous 
and  unanimous;  anistamts  ought  to  be 
assiduous  and  faithful. 

Advices  froip  Vienna  Import  that  the  Arefa> 
hishop  of  Salabnrg  is  dead,  who  is  succeeded  hy 
Count  Uarrach,  formerly  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and 
for  these  three  last  years  coadjutor  to  the  said 
Archbishop.  Stbilb. 

As  fhr  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  assUt' 
ants  and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you 
on  my  right  hand,  because  I  know  you  to  be  very 
Jealous  of  your  honor ;  and  you  on  my  left,  be- 
cause I  know  you  are  very  much  concerned  for 
the  reputation  of  others.  Apdoom. 
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C0AB8B,  BOUOH|  RUDB. 

COARSE,  probably  from  the  Gothic 
kauridsj  heavy,  anBwering  to  our  word 
jrossy  and  the  Latin  gravi$»  ROUGH, 
in  Saxon  hruK,  German  rauh^  roh^  etc. 
RCDE,  in  Latin  rudig,  changed  from  rait- 
dt>,  comes  from  papiot^  a  twig,  signifying 
unpceled. 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to 
what  is  not  polished  by  art.  In  the 
proper  sense  coarw  refers  to  the  compo- 
sition and  materials  of  bodies,  as  coane 
bread,  eoarae  meat,  eoam  cloth ;  rou^h 
respects  the  surface  of  bodies,  as  rough 
wood  and  rough  skin ;  rude  respects  &e 
make  or  fashion  of  things,  as  a  ruds  bark, 
a  rude  ntennl.  Qngrte  is  opposed  to  fine, 
rough  to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  are 
distinguished  in  a  similar  manner :  ooane 
language  is  used  by  persons  of  naturally 
eoarte  feeling ;  rough  language  by  those 
whose  tempers  are  either  naturally  or  oc- 
casionally rough;  rude  language  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  any  better. 

The  flneneu  and  delicKy  of  perception  which 
the  men  of  taste  eoquives  may  be  more  liable  to 
irritiitioD  than  the  eaarterfbeUngs  of  mindfl  leas 
enltivated.  Craio. 

Thia  ia  aome  feUow. 
Who,  haTloff  iKen  prab'd  ftir  blantneaa,  doth  af- 

fixt 
A  aaacy  rou^/hneae,  Shaespeabx. 

Is  it  in  destroTteg  and  polling  down  that  skill 
is  dispUjod  ?  the  shallowest  nnderstanding,  the 
ntdut  hand.  Is  more  than  e<iQal  to  that  taalE. 

BUBXX. 

TO  COAX,  WHEEDLB,  CAJOLE,  FAWN. 

COAX  probably  comes  from  coke,  a 
simpleton,  signifying  to  treat  as  a  simple- 
ton. WHEEDLE  is  a  frequentative  of 
mhed,  signifying  to  come  round  a  person 
with  smooth  art  CAJOLE,  in  French 
ec^oler,  is  probably  connected  with  guU^ 
in  old  French  gwHUr^  with  the  Armoric 
ctmgeolir.  To  FAWN,  from  the  noun 
fawn,  signifies  to  act  or  move  like  a 
finm. 

The  idea  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn 
people  to  one's  selfish  purposes  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms :  coax  has  some- 
thing childish  in  it;  wheedle  and  cajole 
that  which  is  knavish ;  fawn  that  which 
is  servile.  The  act  of  coaxing  consists  of 
urgent  entreaty  and  whining  supplica- 
tion;  the  act  of  wheedling  consists  of 


smooth  and  winning  entreaty;  ce^ciing 
consists  mostly  of  trickery  and  strata- 
gem, disguised  under  a  soft  address  and 
insinuating  manners ;  the  act  of  fawning 
consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and  antics, 
such  as  characterize  the  little  animal  from 
which  it  derives  ita  name :  children  coax 
their  parents  in  order  to  obtain  their 
wishes ;  the  greedy  and  covetous  whudU 
those  of  an  easy  temper ;  knaves  cakle 
the  simple  and  unsuspecting;  parasites 
faufn  upon  those  who  have  the  power  to 
contribute  to  their  gratifications:  eoax^ 
ing  is  mostly  resorted  to  by  inferiors  to- 
ward those  on  whom  they  are  dependent ; 
wheedling  and  cajoling  are  low  practices 
confined  to  the  baser  sort  of  men  with 
each  other;  fawning^  though  not  less 
mean  and  disgraceful  than  the  above- 
mentioned  vices,  is  commonly  practised 
only  in  the  higher  walks,  where  men  of 
base  character,  though  not  mean  educa. 
tion,  come  in  connection  with  the  great. 

The  nnrae  had  changed  lier  note,  she  was  nux< 
zling  and  coaxing  the  child ;  **  That's  a  good 
dear,**  saja  she.  L'Estbangb. 

Regulus  fpivo  his  son  his  freedom  in  order  to 
entitle  him  to  the  estate  left  him  by  his  mnther, 
and  wlien  he  got  into  posaession  of  it  endeaTored 
(as  tiie  character  of  the  man  made  it  generallr 
believed)  to  wheedle  him  out  of  it  by  the  most 
indecent  complaisance. 

MBLXOTn*s  LvTTEiui  OP  Flint. 

I  most  grant  it  a  jnst  Judgment  upon  poets, 
that  they,  whose  chief  pretence  is  wit,  should  be 
treated  as  they  themsclTes  treat  fbols,  that  is,  be 
cajoled  with  praises.  Pors. 

Unhappy  he 
Who,  scomftil  of  the  flatterer*s  fawning  art, 
Dreads  even  to  ponr  his  gratitude  of  heart. 

AaMSTRONO. 

TO  COEBCB,  BE8TRAIN. 

COERCE,  in  Latin  eoerceo,  that  is,  con 
and  arceo,  signifies  to  drive  into  conform- 
ity. RESTRAIN  is  a  variation  of  rertWc< 
(v.  To  bind). 

Coercion  is  a  species  of  reetraini :  we 
always  reetrain  or  intend  to  reetrain  when 
we  coerce;  but  we  do  not  always  coerce 
when  we  restrain:  coercion  always  com- 
prehends the  idea  of  force,  restrain  that 
of  simply  keeping  under  or  bock :  eoer- 
don  is  always  an  external  application; 
restraint  either  external  or  internal:  a 
person  is  coerced  by  others  only ;  he  may 
be  restrained  by  himself  as  well  as  oth- 
ers. Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  applica- 
tion, it  opposes  force  to  resistance ;  re- 
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9trttint  acts  indirectly  to  the  preTontion 
of  an  act :  the  law  rettrains  all  men  in 
their  actions  more  or  leas ;  it  coerces  those 
who  attempt  to  violate  it ;  the  unruly  will 
is  coerced;  the  improper  will  is  restrain^ 
ed.  Coercion  is  exercised ;  rettraifU  is  im- 
posed :  punishment,  threats,  or  any  actual 
exercise  of  authority,  coerces  ;  fear,  shame, 
or  A  remonstrance  from  others,  restraim. 

Without  coercive  power  all  govemment  to  bnt 
toothteaa  and  precarious,  and  doea  not  ao  much 
oommaad  as  beg  obedience.  South. 

The  enmity  of  aome  men  against  goodneas  is  so 
violent  and  implacable,  that  no  Innocency,  no  ex- 
cellence  of  goodness,  how  great  soever,  can  re- 
strain  their  malice.  Tuxotboh. 

COEVAL,  CONTKMPOKARY. 

COEVAL,  from  the  Latin  avum^  an 
age,  signifies  of  the  same  age.  CON- 
TEMPORARY, from  tcmpus,  signifies  of 
the  same  time. 

An  age  is  a  specifically  long  space  of 
time ;  a  time  is  indefinite ;  hence  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  to  things  in  the 
first  case  and  to  persons  in  the  second : 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  con- 
fusion of  languages  were  coeval  with  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  Addison 
was  contemporary  with  Swift  and  Pope. 

The  passion  of  fear  seems  coewil  with  onr  nat- 
ure. CUMBBftLAKD. 

If  the  elder  Orpheus  was  the  disciple  of  Linns, 
he  must  have  been  of  too  early  an  afte  to  have 
been  conUmporary  with  Hercules ;  for  Orpheus 
is  placed  eleven  ages  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 

CumSRLAIID. 

COGENT,  FORaBLB,  STRONG. 

COGENT,  from  the  Latin  cogo^  to  com- 
pel ;  and  FORCIBLE,  from  the  verb  to 
force^  have  equally  the  sense  of  acting 
by  force.  STRONG  is  here  figuratively 
employed  for  that  species  of  strength 
which  is  connected  with  the  mind. 

Cogency  applies  to  reasons  individually 
considered :  force  and  strength  to  modes 
of  reasoning  or  expression:  cogent  rea- 
sons impel  to  decisive  conduct;  strong 
conviction  is  produced  hy  forcible  reason- 
ing convoyed  in  strong  language :  changes 
of  any  kind  are  so  seldom  attended  with 
benefit  to  society,  that  a  legislator  will  be 
cautious  not  to  adopt  them  without  the 
most  cogent  reasons ;  the  important  truths 
of  Christianity  cannot  bo  presented  from 
the  pulpit  too  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 


men.  Accuracy  and  sirmg^  are  seldom 
associated  in  the  same  mind ;  those  who 
accustom  themselves  to  strong  language 
aro  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  assertions. 

Upon  men  intent  only  upon  tmtb,  the  art  of 
an  orator  has  little  power :  a  credible  testimony, 
or  a  eoffent  argoment,  wiU  OYeroome  all  the  art 
of  modulation  and  all  the  vtolenoe  of  contortloii. 

Jo 


The  faigenkma  anthor  Just  mentioned  aaaoned 
tm  that  the  TnrUah  sadrea  of  Rohi  Bag-dadl 
were  ynrj/ordbls,  Sim  W.  JoMsau 

Such  is  the  censore  of  Dennis.  There  b,  •■ 
Dryden  expresses  it,  perhapa  **  too  much  horse- 
play In  his  raillery  ;**  but  if  his  Jests  are  coarae, 
his  argoraenta  are  sironi7.  ' 


GOLLEAOUX,  PARTNXB. 

COLLEAGUE,  in  French  eoUfgve,  Lat- 
in  colUgOj  compounded  ot  col  or  con  and 
legatus^  sent,  signifies  sent  or  emplojred 
upon  the  same  business.  PARTNER, 
from  the  word  part,  signifies  one  having 
Apart  or  share. 

Colleague  is  more  noble  than  pariner: 
men  in  the  highest  offices  are  coilMgues; 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  subordinate 
persons,  are  partners:  every  Roman  Con- 
sul had  a  coUeagne;  every  workman  has 
commonly  a  partner.  Colleague  is  used 
only  with  regard  to  community  of  office ; 
partner  is  most  generally  used  with  re- 
gard to  community  of  interest:  whenever 
two  persons  are  employed  to  act  togeth- 
er on  the  same  business  they  stand  in 
the  relation  of  colleagues  to  each  other; 
whenever  two  persons  unite  their  en- 
deavors dther  in  trade  or  in  games,  or 
the  business  of  life,  they  are  denominated 
partners:  ministers,  judges,  commission- 
ers, and  plenipotentiaries,  are  colleagues; 
bankers,  merchants,  chess-players,  card- 
players,  and  the  like,  hsLve  partners. 

But  tnm  this  day's  decision,  from  the  choice 
Of  his  first  eoUeagius,shsJl  snooeeding  times 
Of  Edward  Jodge,  and  on  his  fame  pronoanoe. 

Wnr. 
And  lo  I  sad  pariner  of  the  general  care. 
Weary  and  IMnt  I  drive  my  goats  afar. 

Wabtok. 

TO  COLOR,  DYE,  TINGE,  STAIN. 

To  COLOR,  in  Latin  color,  probably 
from  colo,  to  adorn,  and  the  Ilebrew  be- 
chdy  to  paint,  signifies  to  put  color  on  or 
give  a  color  to  a  thing.  To  DYE,  in  Sax- 
on deagan^  a  variation  of  tinge^  signifiee 
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to  imbuo  with  a  color.  To  TINGE,  in 
Latin  <m»^,  and  Gteek  nyyoty  to  sprinkle, 
signifies  to  touch  lightly  with  a  color. 
STAIN,  in  French  desteindrcy  a  variation 
of  tinge,  signifies  to  put  a  color  on  in  a 
bad  manner,  or  give  a  bad  color. 

To  cohr^  which  is  the  most  indefinite 
of  these  terms,  is  employed  technically 
for  patting  a  cohr  on  a  thing;  as  to  co^ 
or  a  drawing. 

In  aitftil  contest  let  ovr  warlike  train 
MoTO  well-directed  o'er  tlie  colored  plain. 

Sin  W.  Joma 

But  to  cohTy  in  the  general  sense  of 
giving  eejor,  may  be  applied  to  physical 
objects ;  as  to  color  the  cheeks. 

That  chiMiili  oolorinq  of  her  cheeka  is  now 
as  nnmoeftil  as  that  uapo  would  haro  heen 
when  her  fiioe  wore  its  real  countenance. 

Stulb. 

More  commonly,  however,  to  moral  ob- 
jects ;  as  to  color  a  description  with  the 
introduction  of  strong  figures,  strong 
facts,  or  strong  descriptions,  etc. 

There  Is  a  kind  of  confieasion  in  your  looks 
which  your  modesties  luiTe  not  cxaft  enough  to 
color.  SHAxspxAaz. 

To  dye  is  a  process  of  art,  as  in  the 
difemg  of  cloth,  but  the  term  is  applied 
to  objects  generally  in  the  sense  of  im- 
buing wHh  any  substance  so  as  to  change 
the  co&^r. 

With  mutual  blood  the  Anaonian  soil  la  dyed. 
While  on  its  hordera  each  their  dalm  decide. 

DaynxM. 

To  Hnffe  may  be  applied  to  ordinary 
objects;  as  to  tinge  a  painting  with  blue 
by  way  of  intermixing  colors ;  but  it  is 
most  appropriately  used  in  poetry. 

Kow  deeper  blnahes  Ung'd  the  glowing  aky. 
And  erenhig  rais'd  her  sUtot  lamp  on  high. 

Six  W.  Joms. 

Or  to  moral  objects. 

Derotlon  seldom  dies  hi  a  mind  that  has  le- 
eeired  an  early  tbadturc  of  Ic  Asnisoir. 

To  «to«n  is  used  in  its  proper  sense 
when  applied  to  common  objects ;  as  to 
stem  a  painting  by  putting  blue  instead 
of  zed,  or  to  stoan  anything  by  giving  it 
an  unnatural  eo^. 

We  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  bo  sup- 
posed to  bo  the  oocasion  of  that  opinion  which 
Lneian  relates  oonoeming  this  river  (Adonis), 
that  is,  that  ttiis  stream  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
10 


year  is  of  a  bloody  color;  something  like  this 
we  actually  saw  come  to  pass,  for  the  water  was 
ttairud  with  redness.  HauNDaxxx. 

Whence  it  has  also  a  moral  application 
in  the  sense  of  taking  away  tiie  purity 
from  a  thing ;  as  to  stain  the  reputation 
or  character. 

COU)It,  HUB,  TINT. 

COLOB  (v.  To  color);  HUE,  in  Saxon 
hegcy  is  probably  connected  with  eye  or 
view;  and  TINT,  from  tinge  (v.  To  color), 
are  but  modes  of  color;  the  former  of 
which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  color; 
the  latter  a  shade  of  color.  Between  the 
colors  of  black  and  brown,  as  of  all  other 
leading  cohrs,  there  are  various  hues  and 
tints^  by  the  due  intermixture  of  which 
natural  objects  are  rendered  beautiful. 

Her  color  chang'd,  her  fine  was  not  the  same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 

Dbtdkk. 
Iniinlte  nnmhers,  dellcados,  smell, 
With  huee  on  hues,  expression  cannot  paint 
The  breadth  of  nature,  and  her  endleas  bloom. 

THOMsoir. 
Among  them  shells  of  many  a  Hnt  appear, 
The  heart  of  Venus,  and  her  pearly  ear. 

Sia  W.  Jones. 

COLORABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTEySIBLE, 
PLAUSIBLE^  FEASIBLE. 

COLORABLE,  from  to  color  or  thtge 
(v.  To  color),  expresses  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  give  a  fair  appearance. 
SPECIOUS,  from  the  Latin  speao,  to  sec, 
signifies  the  quality  of  looking  as  it 
ought.  OSTENSIBLE,  from  the  Latin 
ostendo,  to  show,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  or  fit  to.be  shown  or  seen. 
PLAUSIBLE,  from  plaudo,  to  clap  or 
make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quaUty  of 
sounding  as  it  ought  FEASIBLE,  from 
the  French  /aire,  and  Latin  /ado,  to  do, 
signifies  literally  doable;  and  denotes 
seemingly  practicable. 

The  first  three  of  these,  words  are  fig- 
ures of  speech  drawn  from  what  nataral- 
ly  pleases  the  eye;  plattsible  is  drawn 
from  what  pleases  the  ear :  /easible  takes 
its  signification  from  what  meets  the 
judgment  or  conviction.  What  is  color- 
able has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that 
lulls  suspicion  and  affords  satisfaction ; 
what  is  tpedous  has  a  fair  outside  when 
contrast^  with  that  which  it  may  pos- 
sibly conceal;  what  is  ostcrtsible  \b  that 
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which  presents  such  an  appearance  as 
may  servo  for  an  indication  of  something 
real :  what  iaplminble  is  that  which  meets 
the  understanding  merely  through  the 
car ;  that  which  is  fetuiiie  recommends 
itself  from  its  intrinsic  ralue  rather  than 
from  any  representation  given  of  it.  A 
pretence  is  colorable  when  it  has  the  color 
of  truth  impressed  upon  it ;  it  is  ^McUma 
when  its  fallacy  is  easily  discernible 
through  the  thin  guise  it  wears ;  a  mo- 
tive is  ostenaible  which  is  the  one  soonest 
to  be  discovered ;  an  excuse  is  plausible 
when  the  well-connected  narrative  of  the 
maker  impresses  a  belief  of  its  justice : 
a  plan  is  feoMtble  which  recommends  it- 
self as  fit  to  be  put  in  execution. 

AH  hifl  (James  I.  of  Scotland's)  acqubitions, 
howcTcr  ftital  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  had  been 
gained  by  attacks  npon  iadividaals;  and  being 
founded  on  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  persons 
who  suffered,  might  excite  murmurs  and  appre- 
hensions, but  afforded  no  colorable  pretext  for 
a  general  rebellion.  Robertsoh. 

The  guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  to  think 
with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vulgar.  This 
is  a  precept  §p«oiou9  enough,  but  not  always 
practicable.  Jouksom. 

What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
those  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  preva- 
lent and  at  once  employed,  the  one  oet&ttHbly^ 
the  other  secretly,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  Bdkkx. 

In  this  superficial  way  indeed  the  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  more  variety  of  pUtunble  talk,  but  is 
not  enlarged  as  it  should  be  in  its  knowledge. 

LOCKB. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  thought  the  matter 
feaeibUfibaX  if  I  could  by  an  exact  time-keeper 
find  in  any  part  of  the  world  what  o* clock  it  is 
at  Dover  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  ship 
is,  the  problem  is  solved.  Aevuthnot. 

TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 

COMBAT,  from  the  French  eombatire, 
to  fight  together,  is  used  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense  with  regard  to  matters 
of  opinion.  OPPOSE,  in  French  oppoeer^ 
Latin  oppoeui,  perfect  of  oppono^  to  op- 
pose, compounded  of  ob  and  pono,  to 
place  one's  self  in  the  way,  signifies  to 
set  one's  self  against  another. 
'  Combat  is  properly  a  species  of  op- 
posing; one  always  opposes  in  combaiing^ 
though  not  vice  versa.  To  combat  is  used 
in  regard  to  speculative  matters :  oppose 
in  regard  to  private  and  personal  con- 
cerns. A  person's  positions  are  combated, 
his  interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed. 
The  Christian  combats  the  erroneous  doc- 


trines of  the  infidel  with  no  other  weapon 
than  that  of  argument;  the  sophist  on. 
poses  Christianity  with  ridicule  and  mis- 
representation. The  most  laudable  use 
to  which  knowledge  can  be  converted  is 
to  conUHMt  error  wherever  it  presents  it- 
self ;  but  there  are  too  many,  particularly 
in  the  present  day,  who  employ  the  little 
pittance  of  knowledge  which  they  have 
collected  to  no  better  purpose  than  to 
oppose  everything  that  is  good,  and  excite 
the  same  spirit  of  opposition  in  others. 

When  fierce  temptatton,  seconded  wlthfai 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  darts 
Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast, 
To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  socoeBs 
Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  is  safe. 

COWTBB. 

Though  various  foes  against  the  trutti  combine. 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design.       Gowrsa. 

COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 

COMBATANT,  from  to  combat,  matics 
any  one  that  engages  in  s^eombat.  CHAM- 
PION, French  champion^  Saxon  oempr, 
German  kaenipe,  signifies  originally  a  sol- 
dier or  fighter,  from  the  Latin  eanqms,  a 
field  of  battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and  for 
victory ;  a  champion  fights  either  for  an- 
other, or  in  another's  cause.  The  word 
combatant  has  always  relation  to  some 
actual  engagement;  duonpion  may  be 
employed  for  one  ready  to  be  engaged, 
or  in  the  habits  of  being  engaged.  The 
combatants  in  the  Olympic  games  used  to 
contend  for  a  prize;  the  Roman  gladia- 
tors were  eombatamts  who  fought  for  their 
lives :  when  knight-errantry  was  in  fash- 
ion there  were  champions  of  all  descrip- 
tions, champions  in  behalf  of  distressed 
females,  champions  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
jured and  oppressed,  or  champions  in  be- 
half of  aggrieved  princes.  The  mere  act 
of  fighting  constitutes  a  comJbaiant;  the 
act  of  standing  up  in  another^s  defence 
at  a  personal  risk  constitutes  the  cham- 
pion. Animals  have  their  eomJbats,  and 
consequently  are  eombatanU;  but  they 
are  seldom  chounpUms.  There  may  be 
champions  for  causes  as  well  as  persons, 
and  tor  bad  as  well  as  good  causes ;  as 
champions  for  liberty,  for  infidelity,  and 
for  Christianity. 

Conscious  that  I  do  not  possess  the  strength,  I 
shall  not  assume  the  importaooe  of  a  ekampUm; 
and  as  I  am  not  of  digntty  enoogli  to  be  angry,  I 
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abftU  keep  my  temper  and  my  distance  too,  aUr- 
mishins  Uke  tbooe  indgnifleant  gentry  who  play 
tbe  part  of  teasers  In  the  Spanish  boll-lights  while 
bolder  eofnbaiani$  engage  him  at  the  point  of 
his" 


In  battle  erery  roan  shoold  fight  as  if  he  was 
the  single  dUunpion.  Johnsom. 

COMBINATION,  CABAL,  PLOT,  CON- 
SPIRACY. 

COMBINATION,  v.  As$ociatkm,  eombi- 
naium,  CABAL,  in  French  eabaUy  comee 
from  the  Hebrew  kabala^  signifying  a  se- 
cret science  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish 
rabbi,  whence  it  is  applied  to  any  associa- 
tion that  has  a  pretended  secret  PLOT, 
in  French  complot^  is  derived,  like  the 
word  compiieaie,  from  the  Latin  pHeo^  to 
entangle,  signifying  any  intricate  or  dark 
amocm.  CONSPIRACY,  In  French  can- 
^ration^  from  con  and  «piro,  to  breathe 
together,  signifies  the  having  one  spirit 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose  is 
the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
pecnliar  to  eonUnnoHoti.  A  eonUnnaiUm 
may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  necessary  part  in  the  significa- 
tion of  the  other  terms ;  a  cabal  is  secret 
as  to  its  end ;  a  plot  and  co/upiraey  are 
secret,  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 
Combination  is  the  close  adherence  of 
many  for  their  mutaal  defence  in  obtain- 
ing their  demands,  or  resisting  the  claims 
of  others.  A  eabitl  is  the  intrigue  of  a 
party  or  faction,  formed  by  cunning  prac- 
tices in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course 
of  things  to  thdr  own  advantage:  the 
natural  and  ruling  idea  in  cabal  is  that  of 
assembling  a  number,  and  manoeuvring 
secretly  with  address.  A  plot  is  a  clan- 
destine union  of  some  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  mischief :  the  ruling  idea  in  a 
plot  IS  that  of  a  complicated  enterprise 
formed  in  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons. 
A  mnsfiraey  is  a  general  intelligence 
among  persons  united  to  effect  some  se- 
rious change :  the  ruling  and  natural  idea 
m  this  woid  18  that  of  unanindty  and  con- 
eert  in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan. 

SoTersJigns  will  consider  those  as  traitors  who 
afan  wX  their  destruction  by  leading  their  easy 
gsod-natnre  under  spedons  pretences  to  admit 
combinaUonM  of  bold  and  ftdthless  men  into  a 
psrtadpation  of  tlielr  power.  Bubkb. 

I  see  yon  oonrt  the  crowd. 
When  witb  the  shonte  of  the  rebellioas  rabbis, 
IieeyM  borne  od  ebonMers  to  eodo^ 

:  Dbtdbm. 


Oh  1  think  what  anxioa*  1 

The  Urth  of  ptote  and  their  last  Cital  periods. 

Addison. 
Those  who  are  sul^ected  to  wrong  nnder  mnl- 
titndes  seem  deserted  by  mankind,  and  oTerpowo 
ered  by  a  oontpiraey  of  their  whole  spedes. 

BoaaB. 
TO  COMK,  ARBIVB. 

COMS  is  general ;  ARRIVE  is  partic- 
ular. 

Persons  or  things  come;  persons  only, 
or  what  is  personified,  arrive.  To  come 
specifies  neither  time  nor  manner:  arrival 
is  employed  with  regard  to  some  partic- 
ular period  or  circumstances.  The  coin- 
ing of  our  Saviour  was  predicted  by  the 
prophets ;  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  is 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We  know 
that  evils  must  come^  but  we  do  wisely 
not  to  meet  them  by  anticipation;  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel  in  the  haven,  after  a 
long  and  dangerous  voyage,  is  a  circum- 
stance of  general  interest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  it  happens. 

HaU,  reTYend  priest  I  to  Phcebas*  awfhl  dome, 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come.      Pora. 
Old  men  lore  novelties ;  the  last  arriti'd 
StUl  pleases  best,  the  youngest  steals  their  smiles. 

YODBOt 

COMFORT,  PLEABUBB. 

COMFORT,  V.  To  dieer,  encouraffe. 
PLEASURE,  from  to  please,  signifies 
what  pleases. 

Comfortj  that  genuine  English  word, 
describes  what  England  only  affords :  W6 
may  find  pleasure  in  every  conntry ;  but 
comfort  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  coun- 
try only:  the  grand  feature  in  comfort 
is  substantiality ;  in  that  of  pleasure  is 
warmth.  Pleasure  is  quickly  succeeded 
by  pain ;  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity  that 
to  every  pleasure  there  should  be  an  aU 
loy :  comfort  is  that  portion  of  pleasure 
which  seems  to  lie  exempt  from  this  dis- 
advantage ;  it  is  the  most  durable  sort  of 
pleasure.  Comfort  must  be  sought  for 
at  home;  pleasure  is  pursued  abroad: 
comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand  name- 
less trifles  which  daily  arise;  it  is  the 
relief  of  a  pain,  the  heightening  of  a 
gratification,  the  supply  of  a  want,  or  the 
removal  of  an  inconvenience.  Fteamire 
is  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abun- 
dance: it  dwells  in  the  palaces  of  the 
rich  and  the  abodes  of  the  voluptuaiy. 
Comfort  is  less  than  pleasure  in  the  do- 
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tail ;  it  is  more  than  pUamgn  In  tho  ag- 
gregate. 

Thy  growing  Tirtoes  Jnstifled  my  cares. 
And  promiaed  oom/ori  to  my  Bilver  haln. 

Fops. 
I  will  believo  there  ore  happy  tempers  In  be- 
ing, to  whom  all  the  good  that  arrives  to  any  of 

their  Itllow-crcatures  gires  a  pleasure  

9tbkls. 

COMMAND,  ORDER,  INJUNCTION,  PRB- 
CKPT. 

COMMAND  is  compounded  of  com  and 
mandoy  manudo,  or  dare  in  manua,  to  give 
into  the  hand,  signifying  to  give  or  ap- 
point as  a  task.  ORDER,  in  the  extend- 
ed sense  of  regularity,  implies  what  is 
done  in  the  way  of  ordir^  or  for  the  sake 
of  regularity.  INJUNCTION,  in  French 
it^uncHan^  comes  from  in  and  jvnffOy 
which  si^iifies  literally  to  jom  or  bring 
close  to;  figuratively  to  impress  on  the 
mind.  PRECEPT,  in  French  prieqpU, 
Latin  prdeceptum^  participle  of  prmcipio^ 
compounded  of  prcs  and  capio^  to  put  or 
lay  before,  signifies  the  thing  proposed 
to  the  mind. 

A  wmmamd  is  an  exercise  of  power  or 
authority;  it  is  imperative  and  must  be 
obeyed :  an  order  serves  to  direct ;  it  is 
instructive  and  must  be  executed. 

If  you  are  in  aathority.  and  hare  a  right  to 
command,  yonr  eomtnafCda  delivered  snayiter  in 
mode  will  be  willingly,  cheerfolly,  and  conse- 
quently well  obeyed.  Chsbtkrpisld. 

'To  ezecate  laws  is  a  royal  office ;  to  execute 
or<Ur»  is  not  to  be  a  king.  BtrrnxK. 

Command  is  properly  the  act  of  a  su- 
perior or  of  one  possesaiDg  power :  order 
has  more  respect  to  the  office  than  to 
the  person.  A  sovereign  issues  his  eom- 
mands:  orders  may  be  given  by  a  subor- 
dinate or  by  a  body ;  as  orders  in  coun- 
cil, or  orders  of  a  court. 

There  kept  the  watch  the  legions  while  the  Grand 
In  council  sat,  solicitous  what  chance 
Might  intercept  their  emperor  sent ;  so  he 
Departing  gave  eommand,  and  they  observed. 

M11.T011. 
He  replied  that  ho  would  give  orders  for  guards 
to  attend  us,  tliat  should  be  answerable  for  every- 
thing. BnTDont. 

A  command  may  be  divine  or  given 
from  heaven;  an  order  or  injunction  is 
given  by  men  only. 

*ni  Heav'B  commands  me,  and  yoa  urge  la 
vain.  FopR. 


Had  aay  mortal  vote  th' <i|^iraoMof»  laid, 
Nor  angor,  seer,  or  priest  had  been  obey*d. 

Fopjk 
A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cnraed  ahe. 
Who  nties  my  henpeck'd  sire,  and  orders  mc 

DETimr. 

Order  is  applied  to  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life ;  iiyvndum  and  precqd  to 
the  moral  conduct  or  duties  of  men.  hi- 
jw/uHon  imposes  a  duty  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  which  enjoins :  ^^  precept  lays 
down  or  teaches  such  duties  as  already 
exist 

This  done,  iEneas  orders  for  the  clooe. 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 

DaTMCH. 

Tho  duties  which  religion  emfoi^M  us  to  perform 
toward  God  are  those  which  have  oftenest  famish- 
ed  matter  to  the  scolfs  of  the  lioentions.    Blaib. 

We  say  not  that  these  ills  from  virtue  flow : 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
The  golden  ages  would  again  begin.       Jbhthb. 

OOMMANDn<]G,  IMFBRATIVBy  OIPSRI' 
OU8,  AUTHORITATIVE. 

COMMANDING  signifies  having  the 
force  of  a  command  (v.  To  eommasid). 
IMPERATIVE^  from  imperoy  signifies  in 
the  imperative  mood.  IMPERIOUS^ 
from  imperoy  signifies  in  the  way  of,  or 
like  a  oominmuL  AUTHORITATIVE 
signifies  having  authority,  or  in  the  way 
of  mUJiority, 

Comtnandi$ig  is  either  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  a  commanding 
voice  is  necessary  for  one  who  has  to 
command ;  but  a  commanding  air  is  of- 
fensive when  it  is  affected :  iniptrativc  is 
applied  to  things,  and  used  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense :  imperious  is  used  for  persons 
or  things  in  the  bad  sense :  any  direction 
is  imperative  which  comes  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  command,  and  circumstances  are 
likewise  inqterative  which  act  witli  tlie 
force  of  a  command ;  persons  are  impe- 
rious who  exercise  their  power  oppress- 
ively; in  this  manner  underlings  iu  of- 
fice are  imperious;  necessity  is  imperi- 
ous  when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  iu  our 
conduct  Authoritative  is  mostly  applied 
to  persons  or  things  personal  in  the  good 
sense  only;  magistrates  are  called  upon 
to  assume  an  authoritative  air  when  tiiey 
meet  with  any  resistance. 

Obi  that  my  tongue  had  evenr  grace  of  speech. 
Great  and  oommandimg  as  the  brasth  of  Unga, 

BowCi 
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Qnltting  the  dTyimMtaU9€  style  ofm  eetof 
Parliament,  he  (Lord  Somen)  makes  the  Lords 
and  Commons  fiUl  to  a  pkms  legUattve  cilacuU- 
tioD.  Bmucs. 

Fear  not  that  I  shall  watch,  with  serrlle  shame, 
Th' im|Mr<aM  looks  of  some  proud  Qrodan  dame. 

Dbioui. 

AvtkorUoHne  instmetions,  mandatwi  Issued, 
which  the  member  (of  Parliament)  Is  bomid  bltnd- 
1 J  and  implicitly  to  vote  and  argue  for,  tbon«h 
coDtrsry  to  ttte  clearest  oonvictton  of  his  Judgment 
and  ooBscienoe:  these  ere  things  nttierly  unknown 
to  the  laws  of  this  land.  *   Bcrxb. 

TO  CX>iafI8SION,  AXrtnOBJXBf 
RMFOWER. 

COMMISSION,  from  wmmii^  Bignifies 
the  act  of  commitHng^  or  putting  into  the 
hands  of  another.  To  AUTHORIZE  sig- 
nifies to  give  atUhority;  to  EMPOWER, 
to  pat  in  posseasion  of  power. 

The  idea  of  transferriDg  some  business 
io  another  is  common  to  these  terms ;  the 
drcamstances  under  which  this  is  per- 
formed constitute  the  difference.  We 
eomnUsnan  in  ordinary  cases ;  we  author- 
ize and  empower  in  extraordinary  cases. 
We  eonunMon  in  matters  where  our  own 
will  and  eonTenience  are  concerned ;  we 
mUhcrixe  in  matters  where  our  personal 
tmihority  is  requisite;  and  we  empower 
m  matters  where  the  authority  of  the  law 
is  requited.  A  commisstbn  is  given  by  the 
bare  oomraunicaUon  of  one's  wishes ;  we 
authorize  by  a  positive  and  formal  decla- 
ration to  that  intent ;  we  empower  by  the 
transfer  of  some  legal  document.  A  per- 
son is  eommimoned  to  make  a  purchase ; 
he  is  tntthorizedto  communicate  what  has 
been  confided  to  him;  he  is  empowered 
to  receive  money.  CommistioHinff  passes 
mostly  between  equals ;  the  performance 
of  commimotu  is  an  act  of  civility ;  att- 
ihorizinff  and  empowering  are  as  often  di- 
rected to  inferiors ;  they  are  frequently 
acts  of  justice  and  necessity.  Friends 
give  each  other  eonummom;  servants 
and  subordinate  persons  are  sometimes 
auithorized  to  act  In  the  name  of  their 
employers ;  magistrates  empower  the  of- 
ficers of  justice  to  apprehend  individuals 
or  enter  houses.  We  are  eommiesioned 
by  persons  only ;  we  are  authorised  some- 
times by  ctrcumstances ;  we  are  empow- 
ered by  law. 

aimmis»iofi:'d  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  s«a*s  bright  portals  andthe  skies  oonunand. 

Pops, 


A  BMTe  decisive  proof  csnnot  be  given  of  the 
full  eonvictkm  of  the  British  natton  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  KevolaUon  did  not  OMthorUe  them 
to  elect  kings  at  pleasute,  than  their  continuing 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  hereditary  Frotestaot  succes- 
sion in  the  old  line.  Bubkb. 
Empotoet'd  the  wrath  of  Gods  and  men  to  tame, 
£*en  Jm-e  rerer*d  the  venerable  dame.       Fopb. 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVKNIBNT. 

COMMODIOUS,  from  the  Latin  eom- 
modui^  or  con  and  moduey  according  to 
the  measure  and  degree  required.  (X)N- 
YENIENT,  from  the  Latin  eorwenien9, 
participle  of  con  and  venio^  to  come  to- 
gether, signifies  that  which  comes  tQgeUi- 
er  with  something  else  as  it  ought 

The  commodiomiA  a  spedes  of  diie am- 
venietUy  namely,  that  which  men  contrive 
for  their  convenience.  Commodiom  is 
therefore  mostly  applied  to  that  which 
contributes  to  the  bodily  ease  and  com- 
fort, convenient  to  whatever  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  men  in  their  various  transac- 
tions :  a  house,  a  chair,  or  a  place,  is  com- 
modioua;  a  time,  an  opportunity,  a  sea- 
son, or  the  arrival  of  a  person,  is  conven- 
ient. 

Such  a  place  cannot  be  eommod4ous  to  live  in, 
for  being  so  near  the  moon,  it  had  been  too  near 
the  son.  Raleigh. 

Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust. 
Ilia  counsels  oft  convenient^  seldom  Just 

Drtdbh. 

What  is  commodkue  is  rendered  so  by 
design ;  what  is  convenient  is  so  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing :  in  this  sense  argu- 
ments may  be  termed  eommodione  which 
favor  a  person's  ruling  propensity  or  pas- 
sion. 

When  a  position  teems  thus  with  commodUntn 
consequences,  who  can  without  regret  confess  it 
to  be  fi&lse  ?  Jobhsoh  . 

COMMODITY,  GOODS;  MBRCRANDISB; 
WARE. 

TnysR  terms  agree  in  expressing  ar- 
ticles of  trade  under  various  circumstan- 
ces. COMMODITY,  in  LaUncommoii/as, 
signifies  in  its  abstract  sense  conoeniencc, 
and  in  an  extended  application  anything 
that  is  convenient  or  fit  for  use,  which  be- 
ing also  salable,  the  word  has  been  ap- 
plied for  things  that  are  sold.  GOODS, 
which  denotes  the  thing  that  is  good,  has 
derived  its  use  from  the  same  analogy  in 
its  sense  as  in  the  former  case.    M£R- 
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CHANDISE,  in  French  marehandise,  Lat- 
in mercaiura  or  merx,  Hebrew  macar^  sig- 
nifies salable  things.  WARE,  in  Saxon 
wore^Oeiman,  etc.,i0aaf«,  signifies  proper- 
ly anything  manufactured,  and,  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  sense,  an  article  for  sale. 

Oommodilif  is  employed  only  for  ar- 
ticles of  the  first  necessity;  it  is  the 
source  of  comfort  and  object  of  industry: 
goods  is  applied  to  everything  belonging 
to  tradesmen,  for  which  there  is  a  stipu- 
lated value ;  they  are  sold  retail,  and  are 
the  proper  objects  of  trade :  merchandise 
applies  to  what  belongs  to  merchants ;  it 
is  the  object  of  commerce:  wares  are 
manufactured,  and  may  be  either  goods 
or  merchandise:  a  country  has  its  com- 
modities; a  shopkeeper  his  goods;  a 
merchant  his  merchandise;  a  manufact- 
urer his  vHires, 

Hen  most  hare  made  some  considerable  prog- 
ress toward  civilization  before  they  acquired  the 
idea  of  property,  ao  as  to  bo  acquainted  with  the 
most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  ezcluuiging 
by  barter  one  mde  oommodUy  for  another. 

RoBKaTSOir. 

It  ((ives  me  very  great  scandal  to  observe,  wher- 
ever I  go,  how  much  skill  in  buying  all  manner 
of  goods  there  b  necessary  to  defend  yourself  from 
being  cheated.  Stbslb. 

If  we  consider  this  expensive  voyage,  which  is 
undertaken  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  how  few 
there  are  who  take  in  any  considerable  inerchan- 
dUe ;  how  hard  is  it  that  the  very  small  number 
who  are  distinguished  with  abilities  to  know  how 
to  vend  their  warss^  should  suffer  being  plunder- 
ed by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon  that  should 
protect  them !  Addison. 

COMMON)  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,  MEAN. 

COMMON",  in  French  eommun,  Latin 
eomrruiniSj  from  con  and  m«mi«,  the  joint 
office  or  property  of  many,  has  regard  to 
the  multitude  of  objects.  VULGAR,  in 
French  vulgaire,  Latin  vulgaris^  from  tm/- 
gus^  the  people,  has  regard  to  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  persons.  ORDI- 
NARY, in  French  ordinaire,  Latin  ordi- 
fiaWtM,  from  oreio,  the  order  or  regular 
practice,  has  regard  to  the  repetition  or 
disposition  of  things.  MEAN  expresses 
the  same  as  medium  or  moderate,  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

Familiar  use  renders  things  common, 
tndgar,  and  ordinary ;  but  what  is  mean 
is  so  of  itself:  the  common,  vulgar,  and 
ordinary  are  therefore  frequently,  though 
not  always,  mean;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
what  is  mean  is  not  always  eonvnon,  vtU- 


gar,  or  ordinary;  consequently,  in  the 
primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the  three 
first  are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the 
last:  monsters  are  common  in  Africa; 
wdgar  reports  are  little  to  be  relied  on ; 
it  is  an  ordinary  practice  for  men  to  make 
light  of  their  word. 

Men  may  change  their  climate,  but  they  cannot 
their  nature.  A  man  that  goes  out  a  ibol  cannot 
ride  or  sail  himself  into  common  sense.  Addbbom. 

The  poet's  thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  son, 
which,  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  ia  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  creation,  and  the 
placing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a  circnmstaaoe  wry  fine- 
ly contrived.  Anoiaov. 

It  was  in  the  roost  patient  period  of  Roman  ser- 
vitude that  themes  or  tyrannicide  made  the  ordi- 
nary exercises  of  boys  at  school.  Bolkc 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  they 
convey  the  idea  of  low  value,  they  are 
synonymous  with  mean;  what  is  to  be 
seen,  heard,  and  enjoyed  by  everybody 
is  common,  and  naturally  of  little  value, 
since  the  worth  of  objects  frequently  de- 
pends upon  their  scarcity,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  them.  What  is  pe- 
culiar to  eomnwn  people  is  wdgar,  and 
oonsequently  worse  than  common ;  it  ia 
supposed  to  belong  to  those  who  are  ig- 
norant  and  depraved  in  taste  as  well  as 
in  morals :  what  is  done  and  seen  or^ 
narily  may  be  done  and  seen  easily;  it 
requires  no  abilities  or  mental  acquire- 
ments ;  it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  it 
excites  no  interest :  what  is  mean  is  even 
below  that  which  is  ordinary;  there  is 
something  defective  in  it  Common  is 
opposed  to  rare  and  refined ;  vufyar  to 
polite  and  cultivated;  ordinary  to  the 
distinguished ;  mean  to  the  noble:  a  com- 
mon  mind  busies  itself  with  common  ob- 
jects ;  vulgar  habits  are  easily  contract- 
ed from  a  slight  intercourse  with  vulgar 
people ;  an  ordinary  person  is  seldom  as- 
sociated with  elevation  of  character;  and 
a  mean  appearance  is  a  certain  mark  of 
a  degraded  condition,  if  not  of  a  degraded 
mind. 

As  It  (the  right  of  resistance)  was  not  made  for 
common  abuses,  so  it  is  not  to  be  agitated  by 
oommon  minds.  Bubkb. 

This  distemper  of  remedy,  grown  haMtnal.  re- 
laxes and  wears  out,  by  a  vulgar  and  prostitated 
use,  the  spring  of  that  spirit  which  is  to  be  ex- 
erted on  great  occasions.  Bdbkb. 

A  very  ordinary  telescope  shows  ns  that  a 
louse  is  itself  a  very  lousy  creature.      Aonnoii. 
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Otader  his  formlni^  hands  a  creature  grew 

Manlike,  bat  dilTrent  aex,  so  lovely  flUr, 

That  what  seem'd  Ikir  to  all  the  world  aeeoi'd 

now 
Mean^  or  in  ber  nunm'd  np.  Hiltoh. 

COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,   FREQUENT- 
LY, USUALLY. 

COMMONLY,  in  the  form  of  common 
(v.  Oomman),  GENERALLY,  from  y«n- 
eraiy  and  the  Latin  ffenua,  the  kind,  re- 
spects a  whole  body  in  distinction  from 
an  individual.  FREQUENTLY,  from 
/rtq^uaUy  in  French  Jriqtieni,  Latin  Jre- 
9V0I8,  from  froffo,  in  Greek  ^ayu  and. 
fpaywoL,  to  go  about,  signifies  properly 
a  crowding.  USUALLY,  from  tuual  and 
wse,  signifies  according  to  um  or  custom. 

What  is  commonly  done  is  an  action 
common  to  all ;  what  is  generally  done  is 
the  action  of  the  greatest  part ;  what  is 
frequently  done  is  either  the  action  of 
many,  or  an  action  many  times  repeated 
by  the  same  person ;  what  is  tuuaUy  done 
is  done  regularly  by  one  or  many.  Com- 
monly is  opposed  to  rarely ;  yeneraUy  and 
frequently  to  occasionally  or  seldom; 
umally  to  casually :  men  commonly  judge 
of  others  by  themselves;  those  who  judge 
by  the  mere  exterior  are  generally  de- 
ceived; but  notwithstanding  every  pre- 
caution, one  \a  frequently  exposed  to  gross 
frauds;  a  man  of  business  taually  re- 
pain  to  his  counting-house  every  day  at 
a  certain  hour. 

It  is  eommonly  obaerred  among  soldiers  and 
seamen,  that  though  there  is  much  ktodness, 
there  ia  IftUe  grief.  Johnson. 

It  is  generally  not  so  mach  the  desire  of  men, 
sank  into  deiwavity,  to  deceive  the  world,  as 
themselves.  Johnson. 

It  la  \oo  freqnenUy  the  pride  of  students  to 
desttise  those  amnseroents  and  recreations  which 
give  to  the  rest  of  manlLind  strength  of  limbs  and 
dieerfhlness  of  heart  Johnson. 

The  iaefflcacy  of  advice  is  nsually  the  &ttlt  of 
the  coiuueUor.  Johnson. 

COMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 

COMMOTION,  compounded  of  com  or 
fwn,  together,  and  motion,  signifying 
properly  a  motion  of  several  together, 
expresses  more  than  DISTURBANCE, 
which  denotes  the  state  of  being  disturb- 
ed (v.  To  trouble).  When  applied  to 
physical  objects,  commotion  denotes  the 
violent  motion  of  several  objects,  or  of 


the  several  parts  of  any  individual  thing; 
disturbance  denotes  any  motion  or  noise 
which  puts  a  thing  out  of  its  natural 
state.  We  speak  of  the  commotion  of 
the  elements,  or  the  stillness  of  the  night 
being  disturbed  by  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves. 

Ocean.  nneqnaUy  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heares.  TBoiooif . 

When  no  rude  gale  disturbs  the  sleeping  trees, 
Nor  aspen  leaves  confess  the  genUe  breeze.  Gat. 

In  respect  to  men  or  animals,  commo- 
tion and  disturbance  may  be  either  in- 
ward or  outward  with  a  like  distinction 
in  their  signification.  A  commotion  sup- 
poses a  motion  of  all  the  feelings ;  a  dis- 
tarbanos  of  the  mind  may  amount  to  no 
more  than  an  interruption  of  the  quiet  to 
an  indefinite  degree. 

Imagined  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse 
That  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 

SHAXtnAEB. 

Some  short  contased  speeches  show  an  imagi- 
nation disturbed  with  gnilt  as  he  is  expiring. 

Addison. 

So  in  regard  to  external  circumstances : 
a  commotion  in  public  is  occasioned  by 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  unusual  bustle  and 
movement ;  whatever  interrupts  the  peace 
of  a  neighborhood  is  a  disturbance:  po- 
litical events  occasion  a  commotion; 
drunkenness  is  a  common  cause  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets  or  in  families. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  perpet- 
ual contest  for  wealth  which  Iceeps  the  world  in 
oommoHon.  Johnson. 

A  species  of  men  to  whom  a  state  of  order 
would  become  a  sentence  of  obscnrft}',  are  nour- 
ished into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by  the  heat  of 
intestine  disturbances.  Bukke. 

TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 

To  COMMUNICATE,  from  the  Latin 
eommunie,  common,  signifies  to  make 
common,  or  give  a  joint  possession  or  en- 
joyment :  to  IMPART,  from  in  and  joaW, 
signifies  to  give  in  pai-t  or  make  partak- 
er. Both  these  words  denote  the  giving 
some  part  of  what  one  has  in  his  power 
or  possession ;  but  the  former  is  more 
general  and  indefinite  in  its  signification 
and  application  than  the  latter.  A  thing 
may  be  communicated  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, and  to  any  number  of  persons ;  as  to 
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eomnvunieate  intelligence  bj  Bignal  or 
otherwise.  Impart  is  a  direct  action  that 
passes  between  individuals ;  as  to  impart 
instruction. 

A  man  who  pnbllahei  hia  works  in  a  volame 
has  an  hiflnite  adyantage  over  one  who  commu- 
nicate* hto  writingi  to  the  world  In  looee  tracts. 

APDOKMr. 

Tet  hear  what  an  unikilfal  Mend  may  ny, 
Ab  if  a  blind  man  ihonld  direct  yonr  wi^ : 
So  I  myself,  though  wanting  to  be  tanght, 
May  yet  imparl  a  hint  that's  worth  yoor  thought 

GOLDIMO. 

What  is  eommumeated  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  the  person  eommunioa- 
titig  or  otherwise ;  but  what  is  imparted 
is  commonly  and  properly  tliat  wliich  in- 
terests both  parties.  A  man  may  com- 
municate  the  secrets  of  another  as  well 
OS  his  own;  he  imparts  his  sentiments 
and  feelings  to  a  friend. 

This  objection  would  be  material  were  the  let- 
ters which  I  communicate  to  the  public  stnlfed 
with  my  own  commendations.  SraciATOR. 

There  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to 
his  friend,  but  he  Joyeth  the  more,  and  no  man 
that  imparteth  his  griefs  to  his  fHend,  but  he 
griereth  the  less.  Bacok. 

COMMtJNION,  CONVEnSB. 

COMMUNION,  from  commune  and 
common^  signifies  the  act  of  making  com- 
mon (v.  Common),  CONVERSE,  from 
the  Latin  converto,  to  convert  or  translate, 
signifies  a  transferring. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  commonica- 
tion  between  minds ;  but  the  former  may 
take  place  without  corporeal  agency,  the 
latter  never  does ;  spirits  hold  communion 
with  each  other;  people  hold  converse. 
For  the  same  reason  a  man  may  hold 
communion  with  himself;  he  holds  con- 
verse  always  with  another. 

Where  a  long  course  of  piety  and  doie  com- 
munion with  God  has  purged  the  heart  and  tuc- 
tified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break  in  upon  such 
a  soul.  Somm. 

In  varied  converse  softening  every  theme, 
You  frequent  pausing  turn ;  and  fTom  her  eyes, 
Where^  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace, 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptur'd  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy.    Taovsoif. 

COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY. 

Born  these  terms  are  employed  for  a 
body  of  rational  beings.  COMMUNITY, 
from  eommuniias  and  communis,  common 
{v.  Conwwn),  signifies  abstractedly  the 


state  of  being  common,  and  in  an  extend* 
ed  sense  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
mon possession.  SOCIETY,  in  Latin  so- 
cietas,  from  socius,  a  companion,  signifies 
the  state  of  being  companions,  or  those 
who  are  in  that  state. 

Community  in  anything  constitutes  a 
community;  a  common  interest,  a  com- 
mon language,  a  common  government, 
is  the  basis  of  that  oommuniiy  which  is 
formed  by  any  number  of  individuals; 
the  coming  together  of  many  and  keep- 
ing together  under  given  laws  and  for 
given  purposes  constitutes  a  society;  so- 
cieties are  either  public  or  private,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose :  friends  form  societies 
for  pleasure,  indifferent  persons  form  so- 
cieties for  business.  The  term  communi- 
ty is  therefore  appropriately  applied  to 
indefinite  numbers,  and  society  in  cas<s 
where  the  number  is  restricted  by  the 
nature  of  the  union. 

The  great  eommwnity  of  mankind  is  neceesa- 
rOy  broken  into  smaller  independent  societies. 

JOBMSOH. 

The  term  oommvnUy  may  likewise  be 
applied  to  a  small  body,  and  in  some 
cases  be  indifferently  used  for  society, 
but  as  it  always  retains  its  generality  of 
meaning,  the  term  sociHy  is  more  proper 
where  the  idea  of  a  close  union,  a  tie,  or 
obligation  is  to  be  expressed ;  as,  every 
member  of  the  community  is  equally  in- 
terested ;  every  member  of  the  society  is 
bound  to  contribute. 

Was  there  ever  any  community  ao  eormpt  as 
not  to  hidude  within  it  indiTidnals  of  real  worth  ? 

BLAim. 

All  societies^  great  and  small,  aubslat  upon 
this  condition,  that  as  the  individuals  derive  ad- 
vantages from  union,  they  may  likewise  Buffer 
inconveniences.  Jowcsok. 

C0MPASI8OK,  CONTRAST. 

COMPARISON,  from  compare,  and  the 
Latin  comparo,  or  com  and  par,  equal, 
signifies  the  putting  together  of  equals. 
CONTRAST,  in  French  contrastcr,  Latin 
contrasio,  or  contra  and  sto,  to  stand 
against,  signifies  the  placing  one  thing 
opposite  to  another. 

Likeness  in  the  quality  and  difference 
in  the  degree  are  requisite  for  a  eonyMsr- 
ison;  likeness  in  the  degree  and  oppo- 
sition in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a 
contrast:  things  of  the  same  cok>r  are 
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compared;  those  of  an  opposite  color  are 
coniratUd:  a  contparimn  is  made  between 
two  shades  of  red;  a  ooiUra$t  between 
black  and  white.  Comparison  is  of  a 
practical  utility,  it  serves  to  ascertain  the 
trae  rdation  of  objects;  ooniraat  is  of 
utility  among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  opposite  qualities:  things 
are  large  or  small  by  compari$on;  they 
are  magnified  or  diminished  in  one^s  mind 
by  eorUrtut:  the  value  of  a  coin  is  best 
learned  by  comparing  it  with  another  of 
the  same  metal;  the  generosity  of  one 
person  is  most  strongly  felt  when  eon- 
iroMUd  with  the  .meanness  of  another. 

They  who  are  apt  to  remind  ni  of  thdr  ancea- 
tora  only  pat  na  upon  making  eomparisona  to 
tlMir  own  dJaadvantage.  Stbozatob. 

In  knrely  eomirait  to  this  iplorloaa  view, 
Cafanl  J  ma^iMoent,  then  will  we  torn 
To  wliere  tlic  silver  Thamea  first  rural  (prowa. 
TsoMBOir. 

COMPATIBLBy  GON8I8TEMT. 

COMPATIBLE,  compounded  of  eom  or 
ofin,  with,  and  potior^  to  suffer,  signifies 
a  fitness  to  be  suffered  together.  CON- 
SISTENT, in  Latin  eonsistenB^  participle 
of  eoriMtOy  compounded  of  eon  and  mtto, 
to  place,  signifieB  the  fitness  to  be  placed 
toother. 

Con^ftaiSbiUiy  has  principally  a  refer- 
ence to  plans  and  measures ;  contigtency 
to  character,  conduct,  and  station.  Ev- 
erything is  eompaHble  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  interrupt  its  prosecution ;  every- 
thing is  corunaUni  with  a  person's  station 
bj  which  it  is  neither  degraded  nor  ele^ 
Tated.  It  is  not  oompaiible  with  the  good 
discipline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign 
inteif  erence ;  it  is  not  eongitUnJt  with  the 
elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a  cler- 
gyman to  engage  in  the  ordinary  purauits 
of  other  men. 

Whatever  la  inoomp€UibU  with  the  hii^heat 
dIgnStj  of  our  natnro  should  hideed  be  ezcloded 
'  ""  HAWXaawoaTii. 


Tmth  is  always  eonsiaimU  with  ItaeU;  and 
~  noUibig  to  help  it  ont  TfuoraoK. 


TO  COMPEL,  FOBCE,  OBLIGE|  KECE6SI- 
TATE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  application 

of  force  eiUier  on  the  body  or  the  mind 

in  order  to  influence  the  conduct    To 

COIGPEL,  from  the  Latin  com  and  pello. 

10» 


to  drive,  signifying  to  drive  to  a  spectfis 
point,  denotes  rather  moral  than  physical 
force ;  but  to  FORCE,  signifying  to  effect 
by  force,  is  properly  applied  to  the  use 
of  physical  force  or  a  violent  degree  of 
moral  force.  A  man  may  be  compelUd  to 
walk  if  he  have  no  means  of  riding ;  ho 
may  be  forced  to  go  at  the  will  of  an- 
other. 

Ton  win  oMiiM^  me,  then,  to  read  the  will. 

SuAuraABS. 

With  fates  arerso,  the  rout  In  arms  resort 
To/oroe  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court. 

Dktden. 

These  terms  may,  therefore,  be  applied 
to  the  same  objects  to  denote  different 
degrees  of  force. 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughtered  soldiers  can. 
These  hla  dread  wands  did  to  short  life  compel, 
And/ore'tf  the  ikte  of  battka  to  ftvetell. 

Dbtdxm. 

Compel  expresses  a  direct  and  power- 
ful force  on  the  will,  which  leaves  no 
choice.  OBLIGE,  from  ob  and  liffo^  to 
bind,  signifying  to  bind  or  keep  down  to 
a  particular  point,  expresses  only  an  in- 
direct influence,  which  may  be  resisted 
or  yielded  at  discretion ;  we  are  compelled 
to  do  that  which  is  repugnant  to  our  will 
and  our  feelings ;  that  which  one  is  obliged 
to  do  may  have  the  assent  of  the  judg- 
ment if  not  of  the  will  Want  cwnpeU 
men  to  do  many  things  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  their  station  and  painful  to 
their  feelings.  Honor  and  religion  oblige 
men  scrupulously  to  observe  their  word 
one  to  another. 

But  first  the  Utwless  tyring  who  deniea 
To  know  their  God,  or  moMuge  to  regard, 
Must  he  oompelPd  by  signs  and  judgments  dire. 

MU.T0M4 

He  that  onee  owes  more  than  he  can  pay  la 
often  obliged  to  hribo  his  creditors  to  patioioe 
hy  increasing  his  debt  Jomnoic. 

Compely  force,  and  oblige  are  mostly  the 
acts  of  persons  in  the  proper  sense.  NE- 
CESSITATE, which  signifies  to  Uy  under 
a  necessity,  is  properly  the  act  of  things. 
We  are  neccsHtaied  by  circumstances,  or 
by  anything  which  puts  it  out  of  our  pow- 
er to  do  otherwise. 

I  have  sometimes  fimcied  that  women  have  not 
a  retentive  power,  or  the  fhculty  of  supprosslcg 
their  thoughts,  hut  that  thoy  are  neeeeeitated  to 
speak  everything  they  think.  AoDCsoif. 
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OOMPENSATIOK,  AME77DS,  8ATI6FAC- 
TIONy  RECOMPENSE,  BEMUNERA- 
nON,  REQUITAL,  REWARD. 

All  these  terma  imply  some  return  or 
equivalent  for  something  else,  good  or 
bad.  COMPENSATION,  from  ^CTMfo,  to 
pay,  signifies  literally  what  is  given  or  paid 
in  return  for  another  thing.  AMENDS, 
from  amendj  signifies  that  which  amends 
or  makes  good.  SATISFACTION,  that 
which  satisfies  or  makes  up  something 
wanted.  RECOMPENSE,  from  pensum, 
participle  of  peiido^  that  which  pays  back. 
REMUNERATION,  from  murtiM,  a  gift  or 
reward,  that  which  is  given  back  by  way 
of  reward.  REQUITAL,  from  to  mni, 
that  which  acquits  in  return.  The  three 
first  of  these  terms  denote  a  return  or 
equivalent  for  something  amiss  or  want- 
ing; the  three  last  a  return  for  some 
good. 

A  comperuaitoH  is  a  return  for  a  loes  or 
damage  sustained ;  justice  requires  that 
it  should  be  equal  in  value,  although  not 
alike  in  kind. 

All  other  debts  tnKy  eomp&tt$aHon  find, 
Bat  lovo  is  strict,  and  wUl  be  paid  In  kind. 

DBTDSir. 

Amends  is  a  return  for  anything  that 
is  faulty  in  ourselves  or  toward  others. 
A  person  may  make  amerub  for  idleness 
at  one  time  by  a  double  portion  of  dili- 
gence at  another. 

Addison  had  made  hb  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  a 
tme  Whig,  ariiniing  against  giving  charity  to  beg- 
gars^and  throwing  oat  other  such  angracious  sen- 
timents, but  that  ho  had  thought  better,  and  had 
made  amends  by  making  him  found  a  hospital 
for  decayed  formers.  Jooksok. 

A  man  may  make  another  amends  for 
any  hardship  done  to  him  by  showing 
him  some  extra  favor  another  way. 

The  law  seems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  severe 
against  the  bankrupt ;  but  in  case  he  proves  to 
be  honest,  it  makes  him  fall  amend m  for  all  tins 
rigor  and  severity.  Blacotonb. 

Satisf actum  is  that  which  satisfies  the 
individual  requiring  it;  it  is  given  for 
personal  injuries,  and  may  be  made  ei- 
ther by  a  slight  return  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  person 
to  be  satisfied.  As  regards  man  and 
man,  affronts  are  often  unreal,  and  the 
satisfaeticn  demanded  is  still  oftener  ab- 
surd and  unchristian -like.    As  regards 


man  and  his  Maker,  satisfaeUon  is  for  our 
offences,  which  Divine  Justice  demands 
and  Divine  Mercy  accepts. 

Die  he,  or  Jastice  most  for  Mm 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing  pay 
The  rigid  saUrfaction.  death  for  death ! 

MiLTOV. 

OompensaHon  and  amends  may  both  de- 
note a  simple  equivalent,  without  any 
reference  to  that  which  is  personal  A 
eompenaaUon  in  this  case  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage one  way  to  counterbalance  a  dis- 
advantage another  way. 

He  stipulates  to  repay  annually,  daring  his  life, 
some  part  of  tlie  money  borrowed,  together  with 
legal  interest  and  an  additional  compenMUion 
for  the  extraordinary  hazard  ran.    BLACKSioKa. 

Or  it  may  be  the  putting  one  desirable 
thing  of  equal  value  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. 

yniai  improTement  you  might  gain  by  coming 
to  London  you  may  easily  supply  or  compenwit^ 
by  enjoining  yooraelf  some  particalar  study  at 

JOHRBOSI. 


An  amends  supplies  a  defect  by  some- 
thing superabundant  in  another  part. 

Nature  has  obscurely  fitted  the  mole  with  eya ; 
but  for  amends^  what  she  is  capable  of  for  her 
defence,  and  warning  of  danger,  she  has  very  em- 
inently Gooforred  upon  her,  for  she  ia  very  quick 
of  hearing.  Addisom. 

Compensatum  is  sometimes  taken  for  a 
payment  or  some  indefinite  return  for  a 
service  or  good  done:  this  brings  it  near- 
er in  sense  to  the  words  reeompense  and 
remuneration^  with  this  difference,  that 
the  eompensation  is  given  for  bodily  labor, 
or  inferior  services;  recompense  and  te- 
muneratum  for  that  which  is  done  by  per- 
sons in  a  superior  condition.  The  time 
and  strength  of  a  poor  man  ought  not  to 
be  used  without  his  receiving  a  eompensa- 
titm. 

The  representatives  of  the  tenant  for  liib  shall 
have  the  emblements  to  compensate  for  the  la- 
bor and  expense  of  tillage.  Blacxstonb. 

A  recompense  is  a  voluntary  return  for 
a  voluntary  service;  it  is  made  from  a 
generous  feeling,  and  derives  its  Talue 
not  so  much  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
service  or  return,  as  from  the  intentions 
of  the  parties  toward  each  other ;  and  it 
is  received  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
right  as  of  courtesy :  there  are  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  civility  performed  by  others 
which  may  be  entitled  to  some  recon^/enacL 
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ThoaVt  M  te  before. 
That  swiftest  wing  of  reeompmts  is  slow 
To  orertake  thee.  " 


Hammeratwn  is  not  so  voluntary  as 
reeonyxfuey  but  it  is  equally  indefinite, 
being  estimated  rather  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  person  and  the  dignity 
of  the  service,  than  its  positive  worths 
Authors  often  receive  a  remuneraium  for 
their  works  according  to  the  reputation 
they  have  previously  acquired,  and  not 
according  to  the  real  merit  of  the  work. 

Jiemunsratoty  bonors  are  proportioDed  at 
onoe  to  tbe  uefulness  and  diiBcalty  of  perform- 

JOilKSON. 


BequiUd  is  the  return  of  a  kindness, 
the  making  it  is  an  act  of  gratitude. 

At  the  world  Is  mUast  In  Its  jodgmenta,  so  it 
ia  vngrateftil  in  its  requitdU,  Bliu. 

REWARD,  from  ward,  and  the  Gtur- 
man  wihren,  to  see,  signifies  properly  a 
looking  back  upon,  i.  &,  a  return  that 
has  respect  to  something  else.  A  reward 
conveys  no  idea  of  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  person  making  it;  whoever 
remardi  acts  optionally.  It  is  the  con- 
duct which  produces  the  rtword^  and 
consequently  this  term,  unlike  all  the 
others,  denotes  a  return  for  either  good 
or  evil  Whatever  accrues  to  a  man  as 
the  consequence  of  his  conduct,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  is  a  reward.  The  reward  of 
industry  is  ease  and  content. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  ns 
which  are  more  esteemed  by  tbe  person  who  re- 
ceires  them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than 
the  giving  of  medals.  Annmoii. 

When  a  deceiver  is  caught  in  his  own 
snare,  he  meets  with  the  reward  which 
should  always  attend  deceit. 

Follow  yonr  enrions  conrses,  men  of  malice ; 
Ton  liave  Cliristian  warrant  for  them,  and  no 

doubt 
In  time  they  will  find  their  ilt  reioard. 

Shakspkabi. 

A  eompenMotion^  reeofnpente,  remtUaly 
and  reward  may  be  a  bad  as  well  as  a 
good  return.  That  which  ill  supplies 
the  thing  wanted  is  a  bad  eompeneaiian  ; 
honor  is  but  a  poor  eompetmUuM  for  the 
lose  of  health. 

No  greatness  fn  the  manner  can  effectually 
eompwaate  fat  the  want  of  proper  dimensions. 

BuasB. 

That  which  does  not  answer  one's  ex- 
pectations is  a  bad  reeompenee;  there  are 


many  things  which  people  pursue  with 
much  eagerness  that  do  not  recompense 
the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them. 

Is  this  the  love.  Is  this  the  ree&mpeNee 

Of  mine  to  thee,  ungrateful  Eve  7  Miltom. 

When  evil  is  returned  for  good,  that 
is  a  bad  requital^  and,  as  a  proof  of  in- 
gratitude, wounds  the  feelings.  Those 
who  befriend  the  wicked  may  expect  to 
be  ill  requited. 

What  here  we  call  onr  life  is  snch. 
So  Httle  to  be  loved,  and  thon  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  reiiuite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again.    Cowfeb. 

A  reward  may  be  a  bad  return  when 
it  is  inadequate  to  the  merits  of  the  per- 
son. 

Have  I  with  all  my  ftUl  affections 

Still  met  the  King?  lov'd  htan  next  heaven? 

obey'd  him  ? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitions  to  him  ? 
Almost  iioigot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  t  SiuuPBAaE. 

COMPETBNT,  FITTBD,  QUAUFIKD. 

COMPETENT,  in  Latin  competeiw,  par- 
ticiple  of  compctOy  to  agree  or  suit,  signi- 
fies suitable.  FITTED,  from  fit  {y.  Be- 
coming).  QUALIFIED,  participle  of 
gttalify,  from  the  Latin  qualis  and  fado^ 
signifies  made  or  become  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the  men- 
tal endowments  and  attainments ;  JUnexa 
the  disposition  and  character;  qualifica- 
tion the  artificial  acquirements  or  natural 
qualities.  A  person  is  oompctnU  to  un- 
dertake an  offiee ;  fitted  or  qualified  to  fill 
a  situation.  Familiarity  with  any  sub- 
ject aided  by  strong  mental  endowments 
gives  competency:  suitable  habits  and 
temper  constitute  the  fitness:  acqmunt- 
ance  with  the  business  to  be  done,  and 
expcrtness  in  the  mode  of  performing  it, 
constitute  the  qualijicaiion.  none  should 
pretend  to  give  their  opinions  on  serious 
subjects  who  are  not  competent  judges ; 
none  but  lawyers  are  competent  to  decide 
in  cases  of  law ;  none  but  medical  men 
are  competent  to  prescribe  medicines: 
none  but  divines  of  sound  learning,  as 
well  as  piety,  to  determine  on  doctrinal 
questions :  men  of  sedentary  and  studi- 
ous habits,  with  a  serious  temper,  arc 
most  ^fitted  to  be  clergymen :  and  those 
who  have  the  most  learning  and  acquiunt- 
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anoe  with  the  Holy  Soriptarea  are  the 
best  qualified  for  the  important  and  sa- 
cred office  of  instructing  the  people. 
Many  are  qnalijied  for  managing  the  con- 
cerns of  others  who  would  not  be  eompe- 
ieni  to  manage  a  concern  for  themselves. 
Many  who  are  Jittedy  from  their  turn  of 
mind,  for  any  particular  charge  may  be 
unfortunately  ineompeterd  for  want  of 
the  requisite  qualifieaiwna, 

Man  1b  not  oomjM^dfU  to  decido  upon  tho  good 
or  evil  of  many  events  whlclL  belUl  htm  In.  this 

life.  CCMWBW.tKP. 

What  la  more  obvfooa  and  ordinary  than  a 
mole  ?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  arKiunent  of 
Provideaoe  than  it  ?  The  members  of  her  body 
are  so  exactly  JUMt  to  her  nature  and  manner 
of  life.  Adoooh. 

Soch  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others 
are  capable  to  reeelve,  and  snch  pleasures  im- 
parted as  otliera  ore  quaUJUd  to  ei^oy. 

JOHWSOff. 

COMFBTITION,  BMULATTON;  RITALllY. 

COMPETITION,  from  tho  Latin  «w». 
pdOj  compounded  of  com  and  peto^  signi- 
fies to  sue  or  seek  together,  to  seek  for 
the  same  object  EMULATION,  in  Lat- 
in emidaiiOy  from  eenudor,  and  the  Greek 
<r/iiXXa,  a  contest,  signifies  the  spirit  of 
contending.  RIYALRT,  from  the  Lat- 
in rttritf,  the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies 
the  undivided  or  common  enjoyment  of 
any  stream  which  is  a  natural  source  of 
discord. 

CcmpetUion  is  properly  an  act,  emuHa- 
tion  is  a  feeling  or  temper  of  mind  which 
incites  to  action,  and  emulation^  therefore, 
frequently  furnishes  the  motive  for  com- 
petition;' Xh^  bare  action  of  seeking  the 
same  object  constitutes  the  competition; 
the  desire  of  excelling  is  the  principal 
characteristic  in  emtdation.  Competition^ 
therefore,  applies  to  matters  either  of  in- 
terest or  honor  where  more  than  one  per- 
son strive  to  gain  a  particular  object,  as 
competition  for  the  purchase  of  a  com- 
modity or  for  a  prize.  Em%dation  is  con- 
fined to  matters  that  admit  of  superiority 
and  distinction. 

It  cannot  bo  doubted  but  there  is  as  grcot  a 
dcsiro  of  Rlory  in  a  rinjf  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel- 
players  OS  in  any  other  more  rcflned  eompeti- 
tion  for  superiority.  lluoHas. 

Of  the  ancients  enough  remains  to  excite  our 
emulation  and  direct  our  endeavors.   Johnsok. 

Rivalry  resembles  em'tdcUion  as  far  as 
it  has  most  respect  to  the  feeling,  and 


eoimpelUuin  as  fiar  as  it  has  respect  to  tho 
action.  But  competition  and  emulalian 
have  for  the  most  part  a  laudable  object, 
and  proceed  in  the  attainment  of  it  by 
honest  means ;  rivcUry  has  always  a  self- 
ish object,  and  is  often  but  little  scrupu- 
lous in  the  choice  of  the  means :  a  eom^ 
petitor  may  be  unfair,  but  a  rival  is  veiy 
rarely  generous.  There  are  competiitm 
for  office,  or  oompetitor$  at  public  games, 
and  rivals  for  the  favor  of  others. 

To  be  no  man*s  rival  in  love,  or  oompeHior 
in  bosiness,  is  a  character  which,  if  ft  does  not 
recommend  yott  as  It  ought  to  benevoleaee  among 
those  whom  yon  lire  with,  yet  has  it  certainly 
tUs  eiVDct,  that  you  do  not  stand  80  much  in  need 
of  their  approbation  as  If  you  abned  at  mere. 


When  emtdaiion  degenerates  into  a  de- 
sire for  petty  distinctions,  it  is  near  akin 
ton'tw^. 

Men  have  a  foolish  manner  (botli  parents  and 
school-masters  and  senrants)  in  creating  and 
breedfatg  an  emulaUon  between  brothers  during 
childhood,  which  many  times  sorteth  to  discord 
when  they  grow  up.  Bagom^ 

Competiion  must  always  come  in  dose 
collision,  as  they  seek  for  the  same  m- 
dividual  thing ;  but  rivalt  may  act  at  a 
distance,  as  they  only  work  toward  the 
same  point:  there  may  be  rivahy  be- 
tween states  which  vie  with  each  other 
in  greatness  or  power,  but  there  cannot 
properly  be  con^Mtiikm, 

The  refiners  thought  Lord  Halifn,  who  saw 
himself  topped  by  Lord  Sunderland's  credit  and 
station  at  court,  resolred  to  fidl  in  with  the  King, 
on  tlie  point  then  in  debate  about  the  bill  of  ex- 
clusion, wherein  he  found  tlie  King  steady,  and 
that  Lord  Sunderland  would  lose  himseir:  so 
that  Iklling  into  confidence  with  the  King  upon 
such  a  turn,  he  should  be  alone  chief  In  the  min- 
istry wiUiout  a  competitor.       Sat  W.  Tempu. 

The  Ck>rinthians  were  the  first  people  who  in 
reality  became  a  maritime  power.  Their  neigh- 
bors in  the  Isle  of  Goroyra  soon  (bUowed  their 
example,  and  though  originally  a  colony  of  their 
own,  became  a  Wva^  power  at  sea.  Smith, 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LABIENTy  KEGRKr. 

COMPLAIN,  in  French  eompUdndre  or 
pfaindrf,  Latin  pianffo^  to  beat  the  breast 
as  a  sign  of  grief,  in  Greek  wXiyyitf,  to 
strike.  LAMENT,  v.  To  bewail.  RE- 
GRET,  compounded  of  re  privative,  and 
grains^  grateful,  signifies  to  have  a  feel- 
ing the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Comptaini  marks  most  of  dissatlsfac^ 
tion;  lamentation  most  of  grief;  rtj^rei 
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most  of  pain.  CompUnnt  is  expressed 
Terbally ;  lamtntation  either  by  w(m^  or 
signs ;  rtgrd  may  be  felt  without  being 
expressed.  ComplauU  is  made  of  per- 
sonal grievances ;  lametUatUm  sad  r^rtt 
may  be  made  on  account  of  others  as 
weU  as  oorselyes.  We  eompUnn  of  our 
ill  health,  of  our  inconveniences,  or  of 
troublesome  drcumstanoes ;  we  iamerU 
our  inability  to  serve  another;  wo  reffrtt 
the  absence  of  one  whom  we  love.  Self- 
ish people  have  the  most  to  eonyMn  of/ 
as  they  demand  most  of  others,  and  are 
most  liable  to  be  disappointed :  aniious 
people  are  the  most  liable  to  lammt^  as 
they  feel  everything  strongly;  the  best- 
regulated  mind  may  have  occasion  to  tv- 
frrk  some  circumstances  which  give  pain 
to  the  tender  affections  of  the  heart. 

Too  ITS  Mlwrn  wmpiaininff  of  melancholy, 
and  I  eondtuto  from  them  complaintt  tbat  yoa 
are  fbod  of  it.  JommoN. 

Tbe  only  reason  why  we  lament  a  aoldler's 
death  it  that  we  think  be  might  liave  lived 
longer.  Johtoom. 

The  cop  was  all  flll*d,  and  tlte  leaves  were  all  wet, 

And  It  nem'd  to  a  fuicifhl  view 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret 

On  tbe  flowrtahing  bush  where  it  grew. 

COWPBB. 

We  may  eompUmn  without  any  cause, 
and  laamierd  beyond  what  the  cause  re- 
quires; but  T^r€t  is  always  founded  on 
some  real  cause^  and  never  exceeds  in 


We  an  of  ns  oomplain  of  the  shortness  of  time, 
aalth  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  AnDisow. 

Sorely  to  dread  tbe  fotare  is  more  reasonable 
than  to  lamuU  the  past.  JoamoK. 

Etgr^  is  Tiaefiil  and  vhtooos  when  it  tends  to 
the  amendment  of  lifc.  Jouiisoir. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  MUJtMrR,  DEFINE. 

COMPLAIN,  V.  To  ewnplain.  MUR- 
MUB,  in  German  murmeln,  conveys,  both 
in  sound  and  sense,  the  idea  of  dissatis- 
faction. REPINE  is  compounded  of  re 
and  j)ine,  from  the  English  paifi,  Latin 
fcenoy  punishment,  and  the  Greek  wavo, 
nnnger,  signifying  to  think  on  with  paui. 

The  idea  of  expressing  displeasure  or 
dissatisfaction  of  what  is  done  by  others 
is  common  to  these  terms.  ComplairU  is 
not  so  loud  as  murmurinffy  but  more  so 
tiian  repuixna.  We  eompUdn  or  mtarmwr 
hg  aone  aa<uble  method ;  we  may  rqrine 


secretly.  Oomplamtt  are  always  address- 
ed to  some  one ;  murmurt  and  rqjminffw 
are  often  addressed  only  to  one*8  self. 
Complai$ii9  are  made  of  whatever  creates 
uneasiness,  without  regard  to  the  source 
from  which  they  flow ;  mmmwringt  are  a 
species  of  eomjiMfUa  made  only  of  tliat 
which  is  done  by  others  for  our  hicon- 
venience ;  when  used  in  relation  to  per- 
sons, conlplauU  is  the  act  of  a  superior, 
or  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  express  his 
dissatisfaction;  tmtrmurinff  that  of  an 
inferior,  or  one  who  is  subject  to  another. 
When  the  ccmduct  of  another  offends,  it 
calls  for  oompUiviU;  when  a  superior  ag- 
grieves  by  the  imposition  of  what  is  bur- 
densome, it  occasions  murmuring  on  the 
part  of  the  aggrieved. 

When  did  I  eomplain  of  yonr  letters  befaig  too 

long?  JOHKSOIC. 

The  (lend  look'd  ap  and  knew 
His  rooanted  scale  aloft;  nor  more  but  fled 
Murmuring,  Jfiuvn. 

Complain  and  murmur  may  sometimes 
sigiiify  to  be  dissatisfied  simply,  without 
implying  any  direct  expression  which 
bring  them  nearer  to  the  word  repine; 
in  this  case  eomplain  expresses  a  less 
violent  dissatisfaction  than  murmuTj  and 
both  more  than  njnne,  which  implies  what 
is  deep  seated.  With  this  distinction  they 
may  all  be  employed  to  denote  the  dis- 
satisfaction produced  by  events  that  in- 
evitably happen.  Men  may  be  sud  to 
ctnnplmnj  murmur,  or  repine  at  their  lot 

III  not  complain; 
Chlldnm  and  cowards  nil  at  their  mlsftnrtanes. 

Trapf. 

Tet  0  my  soul  t  thy  rising  murmure  stay, 
Nor  dare  th'  Ailwisb  Duposbb  to  arraign ; 
Or  against  his  supreme  decree, 
With  impioas  grief  eomplain.         Ltttlktoh. 
Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine. 
In  vain  the  gloomy  thond'rer  might  repine; 
Bole  shoald  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend, 
And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend.  Pops. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 

COMPLAINT,  V.  7b  complain.  ACCU- 
SATION, V.  To  accuse.  Both  tiiese  terms 
are  employed  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
others,  but  a  complaint  is  mostly  made  in 
matters  that  personally  affect  the  com- 
plainant ;  an  aceueation  is  made  of  mat- 
ters in  general,  but  especially  those  of  a 
moral  nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  redress;  on  aeett' 
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$iaim  is  made  for  the  eake  of  aacertain- 
ing  a  fact  or  bringing  to  punishment.  A 
complaint  may  be  frivolous ;  an  aioeutation 
false.  People  in  subordinate  stations 
should  be  careful  to  give  no  cause  for 
eomplami:  the  most  guarded  conduct 
will  not  protect  any  person  from  the  un- 
just aecuaations  of  the  malevolent 

On  this  occasion  (of  an  Interriew  with  Addison). 
Pope  made  bis  complaint  with  frankness  and 
spirit,  as  a  man  ondeaervedly  neglected  and  op- 
posed. JOHKSON. 

With  ffoilt  enter  distrost  and  discord,  mutual 
aootuaUon  and  stubborn  self-defence.  Joqmsom. 

COBfFLAISANCE,  DEFERENCE,  CONDE- 
SCENSION. 

COMPLAISANCE,  from  com  and  plaire, 
to  please,  signifies  the  act  of  complying 
with,  or  pleasing  others.  DEFERENCE, 
in  French  deference,  from  the  Latin  defero^ 
to  bear  down,  marks  the  inclination  to 
defer,  or  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of 
another  in  preference  to  one*s  own. 
CONDESCENSION  marks  the  act  of 
condeacending  from  one's  own  height  to 
yield  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  rather 
than  rigorously  to  exact  one's  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences,  the 
accommodations  and  allurements  of  so- 
ciety, of  familiarity,  and  of  intimacy,  lead 
to  complaiaanee :  it  makes  sacrifices  to 
the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments, 
and  personal  feelings  of  others.  Age, 
rank,  dignity,  and  personal  merit,  call  for 
deference:  it  enjoins  compliance  with  re- 
spect to  our  opinions,  judgments,  preten- 
sions, and  designs.  The  infirmities,  the 
wants,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
call  for  eondetcension :  it  relaxes  the  rigor 
of  authority,  and  removes  the  distinction 
of  rank  or  station.  Complaisance  is  the 
act  of  an  equal ;  deference  that  of  an  in- 
ferior; condescension  that  of  a  superior. 
Complaisanee  is  due  from  one  well-bred 
person  to  another ;  deference  is  due  to  all 
superiors  in  age,  knowledge,  or  station, 
whom  one  approaches;  condescension  is 
due  from  all  superiors  to  such  as  are  de- 
pendent on  them  for  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. All  these  qualities  spring  from  a 
refinement  of  humanity;  but  complai- 
sance has  most  of  genuine  kindness  in  its 
nature ;  deference  most  of  respectful  sub- 
mission; condescension  most  of  easy  in- 
dulgence. 


OonipkUsance  renders  a  superior  andaUe,  aa 
equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable. 

Ai>i>0O9r. 

Tom  Courtly  never  fiUls  of  paying  his  oheisanoe 
to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or  office  to 
make  him  conspicaotts;  bnt  his  d^eremc^  to 
wholly  given  to  outward  consideration.  Stkels. 

The  same  noble  condeM&nMon  whieh  never 
dwells  but  in  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Ho- 
mer would  represent  that  of  Ulysses  to  have  been, 
discovers  itself  likewise  in  the  speeeh  which  be 
made  to  the  ghost  of  h^a. 


COMPLETE,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

COMPLETE,  in  French  eomqitL,  Latin 
computus,  participle  of  eompleo,  to  fill  up, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  filled,  or 
having  all  that  is  necessary.  PERFECT, 
in  Latin  perfcetus,  participle  of  perficioy 
to  perform  or  do  thoroughly,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  done  thoroughly.  FIN- 
ISHED, from  finisk  (v.  To  close),  marks 
the  state  of  being  finished. 

That  is  compile  which  has  no  deficieo- 
cy :  that  is  perfect  which  has  positive  ex- 
cellence; and  that  isfinisked  which  has 
no  omission  in  it.  That  to  which  any- 
thing can  be  added  is  incomplete;  when 
it  can  be  improved,  it  is  imperf«i;  when 
more  labor  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it» 
it  is  unfinished.  A  thing  is  complete  in  all 
its  parts ;  perfect  as  to  the  beauty  and 
design  of  the '  construction ;  and./&ctfAerf 
as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man and  answers  his  intention.  A  set 
of  books  is  not  complete  when  a  volume 
is  wanting :  there  is  nothing  in  the  prop- 
er s&am perfect  which  is  the  work  of  man; 
but  the  term  is  used  relatively  for  what- 
ever makes  the  greatest  approadi  to  per- 
fecHon:  &  finished  performance  evinoes 
care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
workman.  These  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction  when  applied  to  moral 
or  intellectiuil  objects. 

None  better  guard  against  a  cheat, 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete.  Lews. 

It  has  been  observed  of  children,  that  they  are 
longer  before  they  can  pronounce  perfect  soands, 
because  perfect  sounds  are  not  pronounced  to 
them.  Hawkeswortb. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to 
himself  a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics  an- 
cient and  modem.  Aoduoii. 

TO  COMPLETE,  FINISH,  TERAnNATK. 

We  COMPLETE,  that  is,  make  com- 
plete (v.  Con^)lete\  what  is  undertaken 
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by  continTiing  to  labor  at  it  We  FIN- 
ISH (v.  To  close)  what  is  begun  in  a 
state  of  forwardness  by  putting  the  last 
hand  to  it  We  TERMINATE  what 
ought  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a 
close,  from  terminus  a  term,  a  boundary, 
signifying  to  set  bounds  to  a  thiuj 

The  clmracteristic  idea  of 
that  of  making  a  thing  altogether  what 
it  ought  to  be;  that  of  fadtMng^  the  do- 
ing all  that  is  intended  to  be  done  to> 
ward  a  thing;  and  that  of  tenmnaiinffy 
simply  putting  an  end  to  a  thing.  Com- 
pUiing  has  properly  relation  to  penna- 
nent  works  only,  whether  mechanical  or 
intellectual ;  we  desire  a  thing  to  be  com- 
pUted  from  a  curiosity  to  see  it  in  its  en- 
tire state.  To JinUh  is  employed  for  pass- 
ing occupations ;  we  wish  a  thmgjlnishied 
from  an  anxiety  to  proceed  to  something 
else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in  which 
we  are  ^gaged.  TerminaHng  respects 
space  or  time :  a  view  may  be  terminated^ 
a  life  may  be  terminated^  or  that  to  which 
one  may  put  a  term,  as  to  terminate  a 
dispute.  Light  minds  undertake  many 
things  without  completing  any.  Children 
and  unsteady  people  set  about  many 
things  without  finishing  any.  Litigious 
people  terminate  one  dispute  only  to  com- 
mence another. 

It  is  perhaps  kindly  provided  by  nature,  that 
as  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  Urd  gnrow  to- 
gether, and  her  wings  are  not  computed  till  slio 
is  able  to  fly,  90  some  proportion  should  be  prc- 
serred  in  the  hunuui  kind  between  Judgment  and 
courage.  Johhsok. 

The  artifloer,  for  the  nuumiiMrtare  which  he 

Jiniehee  in  a  day,  receires  a  certain  snm ;  but 

the  wit  frequently  gains  no  advantage  from  a  per- 

fionnanoe  at  which  he  has  toiled  many  months. 

Hawkxswobtr. 

The  tlKNtght  "that  oar  existence  terminates 
with  this  life,"  doth  naturally  cheek  the  soul  in 
any  generous  pursuit  Berkelst. 

COMPLKXITY,  COMPUCATION,  INTRI- 
CACY. 

COMPLEXITY  and  COMPLICATION, 
in  French  complicatixm,  Latin  complicaiio 
and  complico,  compounded  of  com  and 
plico^  signifies  a  folding  one  thing  within 
another.  INTRICACY,  Latin  intricatio 
and  iniricOy  compounded  of  in  and  triece^ 
or  trices,  small  hairs  which  are  used  to 
ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of  entan- 
glement by  means  of  many  involutions. 
.    CompUxUy  expresses  the  abstract  qual- 


ity or  state;  complication  the  act:  they 
both  convey  less  than  intricaci/;  intricate 
is  tiiat  which  is  very  complicated.  Com- 
plexity arises  from  a  multitude  of  objects, 
and  the  nature  of  these  objects ;  compli- 
cation  from  an  involvement  of  objects; 
and  intricacy  from  a  winding  and  con- 
fused involution.  What  is  complex  must 
be  decomposed ;  what  is  cotnpHciUed  must 
be  developed ;  what  is  intrtoate  must  be 
unravelled.  A  proposition  is  complex; 
affairs  are  complicated;  the  law  is  intri- 
cate. The  complexity  of  a  subject  often 
deters  young  persons  from  application  to 
their  business.  There  is  nothing  embar- 
rasses a  physician  more  than  a  complica- 
tion  of  disorders,  where  the  remedy  for 
one  impedes  the  cure  for  the  other.  Some 
affairs  are  involved  in  such  a  degree  of 
intricacy  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  most  laborious. 

Through  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  blind  way ;  the  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  tlie  vegetable  world. 
O'er  that  the  rising  system  more  eompleaa 
Of  animals,  and  higher  still  the  mind.   Thomson. 

Every  living  creature,  considered  in  itself,  has 
many  very  complicated  parts  that  are  exact 
copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it  possesses,  and 
which  are  complicated  In  the  same  manner. 

Adduon. 

When  the  mind,  by  insensible  degrees,  has 
brought  itself  to  attention  and  close  thinking,  it 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  difHcuIties.  Every  ab- 
stmse  problem,  every  intricate  question,  will  not 
bafBe  or  break  it  Locks. 

TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  SUB- 
MIT. 

COMPLY,  V.  To  accede.  CONFORM, 
compounded  of  eon  and /orm,  signifies  to 
put  into  the  same  form.  YIELD,  v.  To 
accede.  SUBMIT,  in  Latin  gidmUtto,  com- 
pounded of  sub  and  mittOj  signifies  to  put 
under,  that  is  to  say,  to  put  one*s  self  un- 
der another  person.  Compliance  and  con- 
formity are  voluntary ;  yielding  and  *mA- 
mieeion  are  involuntary.  Compliance  is 
an  act  of  the  inclination ;  conformity  an 
act  of  the  judgment :  compliance  is  alto- 
gether optional ;  we  comply  with  a  thing 
or  not,  at  pleasure :  eonformity  is  binding 
on  the  conscience ;  it  relates  to  matters 
in  which  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong. 
Compliance  with  the  fashions  and  cus- 
toms of  those  we.  live  with  is  a  natural 
propensity  of  the  human  mind  that  may 
be  mostly  indulged  without  impropriety : 
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wnformUy  in  religious  matters,  thoagh 
not  to  be  enforced  by  humim  law,  is  not 
on  that  account  less  binding  on  the  con- 
scienoes  of  every  member  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  the  violation  of  this  duty  on  trivial 
grounds  involves  in  it  that  of  more  than 
one  branch  of  tiie  moral  law. 

I  would  not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  tliis  re- 
lation to  reflect  npon  Signor  Nioolini,  who  in  act- 
ing this  part  only  eompHsa  with  the  wretched 
taste  of  hia  audience.  Aomsoii. 

Being  of  a  lay  profeaaion,  I  hnmbly  eonjdrm 
to  tlie  constitations  of  the  church  and  my  apiritaal 
supcrion,  and  I  hold  this  obedience  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable sacriflcc  to  God.  Uowxll. 

Complianee  and  (xmformUy  are  produced 
by  no  external  aotion  on  the  mind ;  they 
flow  spontaneously  from  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding :  yielding  is  altogether  the  re- 
sult of  foreign  agency.  We  comply  with 
a  wish  OS  soon  as  it  is  known ;  it  accords 
with  our  feelings  so  to  do :  we  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  others ;  it  is  the  effect 
of  persuasion,  a  oonstmnt  upon  or  at 
least  a  direction  of  the  inclination.  We 
eonform  to  the  regulations  of  a  commu- 
nity,  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion ;  we  yield 
to  the  superior  judgment  of  another,  we 
have  no  choice  or  iSteniative.  We  com- 
ply cheerfully ;  we  con/arm  willingly ;  we 
yind  reluctantly.  A  cheerful  compliance 
with  the  requests  of  a  friend  is  the  sin- 
cerest  proof  of  friendship:  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been  the 
readiest  to  conform  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live :  the 
harmony  of  sodal  life  is  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  the  reluctance  which  men  have 
to  yidd  to  each  other. 

Let  the  King  meet  complianee  In  yoar  looks, 
A  free  and  ready  yielding  to  his  wbbes.    Bows. 

Among  mankind  so  few  there  are 

Who  will  OMi/orm  to  philosophic  Cue.  Dbtudi. 

To  yield  is  to  give  way  to  another,  m- 
ther  with  one*s  will,  judgment,  or  out- 
ward conduct:  wubimmon  is  the  giving 
up  of  one's  self  altogether;  it  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  another's  will  ifor  one's  own. 
Yidding  is  partial ;  we  may  yield  in  one 
case  or  in  one  action  though  not  in  an- 
other: tvbmimon  is  general;  it  includes 
a  system  of  conduct 

That  yieldingneas^  whatever  foandations  it 

miKht  lay  to  tho  disadvantage  of  posterity,  was 

a  upeciflc  topresen'ous  in  peace  fn  his  own  time. 

LOBD  Haupax. 


Christian  people  submit  themselves  to  eon- 
formabU  observances  of  the  lawfhl  and  religioDs 
constitutions  of  their  spiritoal  rulers.      WarrE. 

We  yidd  when  we  do  not  resist ;  this 
may  sometimes  be  the  act  of  a  superior : 
we  mbnvU  only  by  adopting  the  measures 
and  conduct  proposed  to  us ;  this  is  al- 
ways the  act  of  an  inferior.  Yidding 
may  be  produced  by  means  more  or  less 
gentle,  by  enticing  or  insinuating  arts,  or 
by  the  force  of  argument;  wbmMon  is 
niade  only  to  power  or  positive  force: 
one  yidd»  after  a  struggle ;  one  wiAmiU 
without  resistance :  we  yidd  to  ourselves 
or  others ;  we  tuAmU  to  others  only :  it 
is  a  weakness  to  yidd  either  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  others  or  our  own  indina- 
tions  to  do  that  which  oar  judgments 
condemn ;  it  is  a  folly  to  mimtiU  to  the 
caprice  of  any  one  where  there  is  not  a 
moral  obligation :  it  is  obstinacy  not  to 
yield  when  one's  adversary  has  the  ad- 
vantage; it  is  sinful  not  to  wbmU  to  con- 
stitute authorities. 

There  has  been  a  long  dispute  fiir  precedency 
between  the  tragic  and  the  herole  poiets.  Aris- 
totle wonld  have  the  latter  yield  the  palm  to  the 
former,  but  Mr.  Dryden,  and  many  others,  would 
never  wbmit  to  this  decision.  Ai>DiB09r. 

OOMPUANT,  TIELDINOy  SUBMISSIVlSy 

As  epithets  from  the  preoedmg  verbs, 
serve  to  designate  a  propensity  to  the  re- 
spective actions,  which  may  be  excessive 
or  otherwise.  A  COMPLIANT  temper 
complin  with  every  wish  of  another,  good 
or  bad;  a  YIELDING  temper  leans  to 
every  opinion,  right  or  wrong;  a  SUB- 
MISSIVE temper  mdmdU  to  every  de- 
mand, just  or  unjust.  A  compliant  per- 
son may  want  command  of  feeling;  a 
yidding  person  may  want  fixedness  of 
principle ;  a  mdmduive  person  may  want 
resolution:  a  too  compliant  disposition 
will  be  imposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and 
unreasonable ;  a  too  yidding  disposition 
is  most  unfit  for  commanding ;  a  too  mA- 
mimve  disposition  exposes  a  person  to 
the  exactions  of  tyranny. 

Be  silent  and  complying;  yoall  soon  find 
Sir  John  without  a  medicine  wUI  be  kind. 


A  peaceable  temper  supposes  yielding  and  con- 
descending  manners.  Blaib. 

When  force  and  violence  and  hard  necessi^ 
have  brought  the  yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  peo- 
ple's neck,  religion  will  supply  them  with  a  pa- 
tient and  a  euJfmtittive  spirit.         Ftaarweoow 
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COMPOSE,  from  the  Latin  compotui, 
perfect  of  compofio,  to  pot  together,  8ig- 
nifies  to  put  in  due  order.  S£TTIi£  is  a 
frequentative  of  set. 

We  compote  that  which  has  been  dis- 
jointed and  separated,  by  bringing  it  to- 
gether again;  we  teUle  that  which  has 
been  disturbed  and  put  in  motion,  by  mak- 
ing it  rest :  we  compose  our  thoughts  when 
they  have  been  deranged  and  thrown  into 
confusion ;  we  »ettle  our  mind  when  it  has 
been  fluctuating  and  distracted  by  con- 
tending desires ;  the  mind  must  be  eom- 
poted  before  we  can  think  justly  r  it  must 
be  settled  before  we  can  act  consistently. 

Tbjr  pfTcaence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compose. 
And  fSMtknis  wonder'd  that  they  once  aroM. 

TlCKUL. 

iny  reason  mar  bat  01  defend 
*  ftith,  my  mind  witli  ago  impaired. 

SnXMBTOMX. 

Differences  are  composed  where  there  is 
jarring  and  discord,  it  is  effected  by  con- 
ciliation; differences  are  M^«r^  when  ^ey 
are  brought  to  a  final  arrangement  by 
consultation  or  otherwise.  In  this  man- 
ner a  person  may  be  said  to  compose  him- 
aelf,  his  thoughts,  his  dress,  and  the  like ; 
to  settle  matters,  points,  questions,  etc.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  compose  differences  be- 
tween friends;  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
settle  questions  where  either  party  is  ob- 
stinate. 

Harfaig  thus  cndeairored  to  compose  the  un- 
liapipy  differences  in  the  nation,  and  finding  it 
take  no  eifeut,  and  that  the  parliament  were  raia- 
tauc  fiMrces  to  distress  snch  as  had  not  complied 
with  them,  he  thought  it  more  for  his  mijesty's 
aenrke  to  retire  to  his  own  coantry. 

LLOTO'a  Mmoiiia. 

Lord  Sunderland  assured  all  people  that  the 
king  was  resolved  to  settle  matters  with  his  par- 
Uazncnt  on  any  terms.  Bvuwrr. 

COMPOSED,  8BDATB. 

COMPOSED  {v.  To  compose)  signifioe 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  in  order,  or 
free  from  confusion  or  perturbation ;  it 
is  applied  either  to  the  mind,  or  to  the 
air,  manner,  or  carriage.  SEDATE,  in 
Latin  sedatiu,  from  sedo,  to  settle,  signifies 
properly  the  quality  of  being  settled  (v. 
To  eonqxMs),  i.  0.,  free  from  irregular 
motion,  and  is  applied  either  to  the  car- 
riage or  the  temper.  Composed  is  oppo- 
site to  mffled  or  hurried,  and  is  a  tem- 
porary state;  Bedaie  ia  opposed  to  buoy- 


ant or  Toktile,  and  is  a  permanent  habit 
of  the  mind  or  body.  A  person  may  bo 
composed^  or  his  carriage  may  be  composed^ 
in  moments  of  excitement.  Young  peo- 
ple are  rarely  sedate. 

Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules,  she 
stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  carriage.       Aodisok. 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night, 
And  contemplation,  her  sedate  compeer. 


COMPOUND,  COBCPLBX. 

COMPOUND  comes  from  the  present 
of  eompofio,  to  compound^  from  the  pret- 
erite of  which,  composui,  is  formed  the 
verb  compose (v.Tocon^Mse),    COMPLEX, 

The  compound  consists  of  similar  and 
whole  bodies  put  together;  the  compUz 
consists  of  various  parts  linked  together: 
adhesion  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  com- 
pound; involution  is  requisite  for  the 
compUx;  we  distinguish  the  whole  that 
forms  the  compound;  we  separate  the 
parts  that  form  the  complex:  what  is 
compound  may  consist  only  of  two ;  what 
is  complex  consists  always  of  several. 
Con^und  and  complex  are  boUi  common- 
ly opposed  to  the  simple ;  but  the  former 
may  be  opposed  to  the  single,  and  the 
latter  to  the  simple:  words  are  otm^xMMid^ 
sentences  are  complex. 

Inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound,  and  a  mixt- 
ure of  fiesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the  soul  during  ita 
abode  in  the  body  does  all  thhigs  by  the  media- 
tion of  these  passions  and  inferior  affiBctions. 

SOCTO. 

With  such  perilBction  frsm*a, 

Is  this  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things, 

TUOMSOII. 

TO   COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 

COMPOUND  and  COMPOSE,  v.  To 
compose. 

Compound  is  used  in  the  physical  sense 
only ;  compose  in  the  proper  or  the  moral 
sense :  words  are  compounded  by  making 
two  or  more  into  one ;  sentences  are  com^ 
posed  by  putting  words  together  so  as  to 
make  sense:  a  medicine  is  compounded 
of  many  ingredients ;  society  is  composed 
of  various  classes. 

The  simple  beauties  of  nature,  if  they  cannot 
be  multiplied,  may  be  compounded.  Batbubst. 

The  heathens,  ignorant  of  the  true  source  of 
moral  evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obliquity 
of  matter.  This  notion,  as  roost  others  of  theirv, 
la  a  composition  of  truth  and  error.      QaovB» 
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COMPREHENSIVE,  from  comprehend, 
in  Latin  comprehetido,  or  com  and  pre- 
hendo,  to  take,  signifies  the  quality  of 
putting  up  together  or  including.  EX- 
TENSIVE, from  extend,  in  Latin  exlendo, 
or  ex  and  tendo,  to  stretch  out,  signifies 
the  quality  of  reaching  to  a  distance. 

Con^ehenMve  respects  quantity,  exten- 
Me  regards  space :  that  is  eomprehennve 
that  eomprehenda  much,  that  is  extensive 
that  extends  into  a  wide  field :  a  eompre- 
hensive  view  of  a  subject  includes  all 
branches  of  it;  an  extensive  view  of  a 
subject  enters  into  minute  details:  the 
eomprehnuive  is  associated  with  the  con- 
cise; the  extensive  with  the  diffuse:  it 
requires  a  capacious  mind  to  take  a  comr 
prehensive  survey  of  any  subject;  it  is 
possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  en- 
ter very  extensivdy  into  some  parts,  while 
he  passes  over  others.  Comprehensive  is 
employed  only  with  regard  to  intellectual 
objects;  extensive  is  used  both  in  the 
proper  or  the  improper  sense :  the  signi- 
fication of  a  word  is  comprehensive,  or  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  comprehensive:  a 
plain  is  extensive,  or  a  field  of  inquiry  is 
extensive. 

It  Is  natnntl  to  hope  tbat  a  eomprehensiiM  is 
likewise  an  elevated  sool,  and  that  whoever  U 
wiae  is  also  honest.  Johnson. 

The  trade  carried  on  hy  the  Phcenidans  of  Sl- 
don  and  Tyre  was  more  srUnMve  and  enterpris- 
ing than  that  of  any  state  in  the  ancient  world. 
RoBsmsoiv. 

TO  COMPRISB,  COMPREHEND,  RM- 
BRACK,  CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

COMPRISE,  through  the  French  eom- 
pris,  participle  of  comprendre,  comes 
from  the  same  source  as  COMPRE- 
HEND (».  Comprehensive).  EMBRACE, 
V.  To  dasp.  CONTAIN,  in  French  oon- 
tenir,  Latin  oontineo,  compounded  of  con 
and  ieneo,  signifies  to  hold  together  with- 
in one  place.  INCLUDE,  in  Latin  tn- 
c/ueb,  compounded  of  in  and  dudo  or 
dctudo,  signifies  to  shut  in  or  within  a 
given  space. 

Comprise,  comprehend,  and  embrace 
have  regard  to  the  aggregate  value, 
quantity,  or  extent;  indude,  to  the  indi- 
vidual things  which  form  the  whole :  con- 
tain, either  to  the  aggregate  or  to  the  in- 
dividual, being  in  fact  a  term  of  more 


ordinary  application  than  any  of  the 
others.  Comprise  and  contain  are  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  figurative 
sense ;  comprehend,  embrace,  and  indude, 
in  the  figurative  sense  only :  a  stock  com- 
prises  a  variety  of  articles;  a  library 
comprises  a  variety  of  books ;  the  whole 
is  comprised  within  a  small  compass: 
rules  comprehend  a  number  of  particu- 
lars;  laws  comprehend  a  number  of 
cases;  countries  conqnrehend  a  certain 
number  of  districts  or  divisions ;  terms 
conyprehend  a  certain  meaning:  a  dis- 
course embraces  a  variety  of  topics;  a 
plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system  embraces 
a  variety  of  objects;  a  house  contains 
one,  two,  or  more  persons ;  a  city  eon^ 
tains  a  number  of  houses ;  a  book  coit- 
tains  much  useful  matter ;  a  sodety  con- 
tains very  many  individuals;  it  indudes 
none  but  of  a  certain  class ;  or  it  inehtdes 
some  of  every  class. 

What,  Egypt,  do  thy  pyramids  oomi>rise. 
What  greatness  in  the  high  raised  folly  lies? 

SsiWSMJt, 

That  particular  scheme  which  comprehends 
the  social  virtues  may  give  employment  to  the 
most  iDdustrioas  temper,  and  find  a  man  in  hnai- 
ness  more  than  the  most  actiTO  station  of  lilb. 

Addibov. 
The  Tirtues  of  the  several  soils  I  sing, 
MsBMnas,  now  the  needful  succor  bring; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  space 
So  large  a  sul^fect  Ailly  can  embrace.   DarDBif. 

All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this  worid  la  con- 
tained within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  slater, 
a  wifb,  and  a  mother.  SneauL 

The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisance 
is  inctuded-  is,  that  no  man  should  give  any 
prtftrence  to  himetlf.  Jounbon. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation  that, 
in  the  two  hist  examples  from  Steele  and 
Johnson,  the  words  comprehend  and  com- 
prise would,  according  to  established 
usage,  have  been  more  appropriate  than 
contain  and  indude, 

TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE,  DISGUISE. 

CONCEAL  is  compounded  of  con  and 
cecd,  in  French  cder,  Latin  cdo,  Hebrew 
cala,\o  have  privately.  DISSEMBLE, 
in  French  dismmuler,  compounded  of  dss 
and  simulo  or  similis,  signifies  to  make 
a  thing  appear  unlike  what  it  is.  DIS- 
GUISE, in  French  disguiser,  compounded 
of  the  privative  dis  or  de  and  gwse,  in 
German  toeise^  a  manner  or  fashion,  signi- 
fies to  take  a  form  opposite  to  the  reality. 
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To  etmocoi  is  simply  to  abstain  from 
making  known  what  we  wish  to  keep  so- 
ciet;  to  ditmMt  and  dt^guite  signify  to 
conoealy  by  assuming  some  false  appear- 
ance: we  <?ofuxa/ facts ;  we  <ltM«mi^  fil- 
ings; we  <Im;7imm  senUments.  Gaution 
only  is  requisite  in  eoneeoHnff;  it  may  be 
effected  by  simple  silence:  art  and  ad- 
dress must  be  employed  in  dmemhlxng; 
it  mingles  falsehood  with  all  its  proceed- 
ings :  labor  and  cunning  are  requisite  in 
duffvising;  it  has  nothing  but  falsehood 
in  all  its  movements.  The  emeBoler 
watches  orer  himself  that  he  may  not  be 
betrayed  into  any  indiscreet  communica- 
tion ;  the  dissembler  has  an  eye  to  others, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  discovering 
the  state  of  his  heart ;  dufftdte  assumes 
altogether  a  diiferent  face  from  reality, 
and  rests  secure  under  this  shelter :  it  is 
sufficient  to  eoneeal  from  those  who  ei- 
ther cannot  or  will  not  see ;  it  is  necessary 
to  dteaemble  with  those  who  can  see  with- 
out being  shown ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
duffuiae  from  those  who  are  anxious  to 
discover,  and  use  every  means  to  pene- 
trate the  veil  that  intercepts  their  sight 

She  neTer  told  ber  love. 
Bat  let  eoncealment^  like  a  worm  1*  the  bad, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  SHAKSPBAas. 

Let  school-tanght  pride  dieeenthle  all  it  can, 
Tliew  little  thinf?  are  great  to  little  man. 

GOUMXITB. 

Oood-tnreeding  has  made  the  tongue  fiUeify  the 
heart,  and  act  a  part  of  continual  restraint,  while 
nature  has  preaerred  the  eyes  to  herself,  that  she 
maj  not  be  dieguUed  or  misrepresented. 

Stbsls. 

TO  CONCEAL,  HIDE,  SECRETE. 

CONGEAL,  9.  7b  (wu^.  HIDE,  from 
the  German  hmuhen^  to  guard  against,  and 
the  old  German  hedan^  to  conceal,  and 
the  Greek  ccv6»v,  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
d^t.  8EGRETE,  in  Latin  eecretve,  par- 
tidple  of  9eeemo^  or  ee  and  eemo^  to  see 
or  know  by  one's  self,  signifies  to  put  in 
a  place  known  only  to  one's  self. 

Coneeaknff  has  simply  the  idea  of  not 
letting  come  to'  observation ;  kicUna  that 
of  patting  under  cover ;  eecreting  that  of 
setting  at  a  distance  or  in  unfrequented 
places :  whatever  is  not  seen  is  e(meecded, 
bat  whatever  is  hiddm  or  eeereied  is  in- 
tentionally put  out  of  sight:  a  person  etm- 
eetds  himself  behind  a  hedge;  he  hides 
'his  treasurer  in  the  earth;  he  secretes 


what  he  has  stolen  under  his  cloak.  C<nu 
ceal  is  more  general  than  either  hide  or 
secrete:  all  things  are  concealed  which  aro 
hidden  or  secreted^  but  they  are  not  al- 
ways hidden  or  secreted  when  they  are 
concealed:  both  mental  and  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  concealed;  corporeal  objects 
mostly,  and  sometimes  mental  ones,  are 
hidden;  corporeal  objects  only  are  secret- 
ed: we  conceal  in  the  mind  whatever  we 
do  not  make  known:  that  is  hidden 
which  may  not  be  discovered  or  cannot 
be  discerned ;  that  is  secreted  which  ma^ 
not  be  seen.  Facts  are  ameealedy  truths 
are  hidden^  goods  are  secreted.*  Children 
should  never  attempt  to  conceal  from 
their  parents  or  teachers  any  error  they 
have  committed,  when  called  upon  for 
an  acknowledgment;  we  are  told  in 
Scripture,  for  our  consolation,  that  noth- 
ing is  hidden  which  shall  not  be  reveal- 
ed; people  seldom  wish  to  secrete  any- 
thing but  with  the  intention  of  conceal- 
ing  It  from  those  who  have  a  right  to 
demand  it  back. 

Be  secret  and  discreet;  Love*s  fUry  favors 
Are  lost  when  not  oonoeaVd.  Drtdew. 

Tet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less, 
Tis  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  riew. 

Dktdkm. 
The  whole  thing  is  too  manifest  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  in  any  roan  how  long  this  thing  has 
been  working;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  papers ;  how  they  were 
seoreted  from  thne  to  time.  Fopa. 

CONCEALMENT,  SECRECY. 

CONCEALMENT  (v.  7b  ootteeo/)  is  itself 
an  action ;  SECRECY,  from  secret,  is  the 
quality  of  an  action :  concealment  may  re- 
spect the  state  of  things ;  secrecy  the  con- 
duct of  persons ;  things  may  be  concealed 
so  as  to  be  known  to  no  one ;  but  secrecy 
supposes  some  person  to  whom  the  thing 
<xmo9iaM  is  known.  ConceoAmm/ has  to  do 
with  what  concerns  others ;  secrecy  with 
that  which  concerns  ourselves:  what  is 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation  of 
others ;  what  is  secret  is  known  only  to 
ourselves :  there  may  frequently  be  con- 
cealment without  secrecy,  although  there 
cannot  be  secrecy  without  concealment: 
concealment  is  frequently  practised  to  the 
detriment  of  others;  secrecy  is  always 
adopted  for  our  own  advantage  or  grat- 
ification: concealment  is  essential  in  the 
commission  of  crimes ;  secrecy  in  the  ex- 
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ocution  of  schemes:  mftny  crimes  are 
committed  with  impunity  when  the  per- 
petrators are  protected  by  eonoealmerU; 
the  best  concerted  plans  are  often  frus- 
trated for  want  of  observing  teereey. 

One  instance  of  Divine  wisdom  is  so  Ulustrioiu 
that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  witliont  notice ;  tbat  is, 
the  eonMaUnmit  under  which  FroTidenoe  has 
placed  the  ftiture  events  of  oiir  Ufe  on  earth, 


Shun  Mcreey^  and  talk  in  open  sight, 

So  Shall  yon  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight 

CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

CONCEIT  comes  immediately  from  the 
Latin  eofuxpius^  partidple  of  condpio^  to 
conceive  or  form  in  the  mind.  FAN- 
CY, in  French  fhcuUane^  Latin  phaivtama^ 
Greek  ^avraaiii,  from  ^ovro^w,  to  make 
appear,  and  ^aiv«i»,  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  work- 
ing of  the  imagination  in  its  dLstortod 
state ;  but  eomxit  denotes  a  much  greater 
degree  of  distortion  than/oney.*  our  con- 
ceits  are  preposterous ;  what  we  faney  is 
unreal|  or  only  apparent.  Conceit  ap- 
plies only  to  internal  objects :  it  is  men- 
tal in  the  operation  and  the  result ;  it  is 
a  species  of  invention :  fancif  is  applied 
to  external  objects,  or  whatever  acts  on 
the  senses:  nervous  people  are  subject 
to  strange  conceits;  timid  people  fancy 
they  hear  sounds  or  see  objects  in  the 
dark,  which  awaken  terror.  Those  who 
are  apt  to  conceit  oftencr  conceit  that  which 
is  palnf al  than  otherwise ;  conceiting  ei- 
ther that  they  are  always  in  danger  of 
dying,  or  that  all  the  world  is  their  ene- 
my. There  are,  however,  insane  people 
who  conceit  themselves  to  be  kings  and 
queens :  and  some,  indeed,  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  conceit  themselves  very 
learned  while  they  know  nothing,  or  very 
wise  and  clever  while  they  are  exposing 
themselves  to  perpetual  ridicule  for  their 
folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while 
they  are  always  quarrelling  with  their 
neighbors,  or  very  humble  while  they  are 
tenaciously  stickling  for  their  own:  it 
would  be  well  if  such  conceits  afforded  a 
harmless  pleasure  to  their  authors,  but 
unfortunately  they  only  render  them  more 
offensive  and  disgusting  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  Those  who  are  apt  to/on^ 
cy  never  fancy  anything  to  please  them- 


selves; they  famy  that  thhags  are  too 
long  or  too  short,  too  thick  or  too  thin, 
too  cold  or  too  hot^  with  a  thousand  oth- 
er fancies  equally  trivial  in  their  nature ; 
thereby  proving  that  the  slightest  aber- 
ration of  the  mind  is  a  serious  evil,  and 
productive  of  evil. 

Desponding  fear,  of  IhcUe  fancies  fall, 
Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power. 

TooMsoir. 
Some  have  been  wonnded  with  conceit. 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  strait  Burua^ 

When  taken  in  reference  to  intellectual 
objects,  cofnceii  is  always  in  a  bad  sense; 
but  foMy  may  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  ImpossiUe  than 
for  a  man  **to  be  profltable  to  Ood,"  and  conse- 
quently nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a 
roan  to  cherish  so  irrational  a  eonceU. 

Addison. 

My  friend,  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley,  told  roe 
t'other  day  that  he  had  been  reading  roy  paper 
upon  Westminster  Abbey,  in  which,  says  he,  there 
are  a  great  many  ingenioas  fancies,    Adduow. 

TO  CONCEIVE,  UNDERSTAND,  COM- 
PREIUSND. 

CONCEIVE,  m  French  eoncevoir,  Latin 
concipiOj  compounded  of  con  and  ct^jio, 
signifies  to  take  or  put  together  in  the 
mind.  UNDERSTAND  signifies  to  stand 
under  or  near  to  the  mind.  COMPRE- 
HEND, in  Latin  comprdiendOj  compound- 
ed of  com  and  jtrehendOy  signifies  to  seize 
or  embrace  within  the  mind. 

These  terms  indicate  the  intellectiuil 
operations  of  forming  ideas,  that  is,  ideas 
of  the  complex  kind,  in  distinction  from 
the  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception.  Coneepiixm  is  the  simplest 
operation  oT  the  three ;  when  we  conceive 
we  may  have  but  one  idea ;  when  we  tin- 
denUmd  or  comprehend  we  have  all  the 
ideas  which  the  subject  is  capable  of  pre- 
senting. We  cannot  understand  or  com- 
prehend without  conceiving;  but  we  may 
often  oonceivt  that  which  we  neither  «n- 
derstand  nor  comprekend.  That  which  wo 
cannot  conceive  is  to  us  nothing;  but  the 
conception  of  it  gives  it  an  existence,  at 
least  in  our  minds ;  but  understancUng  and 
compreiiending  is  not  essential  to  tlie  be^ 
lief  of  a  thing^s  existence.  So  long  as  we 
have  reasons  sufficient  to  conceive  a  thing 
as  possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  neocssary 
either  to  undmtand  or  comprehend  them 
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in  order  to  authorize  our  belief.  The 
myBteries  of  oar  holy  religkHi  are  objects 
of  coneqdiorif  but  not  of  comprehamon. 
We  conceive  that  a  thing  may  be  done 
without  ttndentanding  how  it  is  done ;  wc 
eonoeive  that  a  thing  may  exist  without 
amiprehending  the  nature  of  its  existence. 
Wc  conceive  clearly,  undentani  fully,  com- 
prekend  nunntely. 

Whatever  tboj  eunot  immediatelj  eonceivs 
tbej  ooDsider  u  too  hteh  tp  be  reached,  or  too 
extenaive  to  be  eomprehendUd.  JoHmoN. 

Conceiving  is  a  species  of  inrention ;  it 
is  the  fruit  of  the  mind's  operation  with- 
in ilfielf.  Undertianctinff  and  comprehen- 
Ron  are  employed  solely  on  external  ob- 
jects ;  we  undentand  and  compr^iend  that 
which  actually  exists  before  us,  and  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  observation.  Coneeiv- 
tft^  is  the  office  of  the  imagioation,  as 
well  as  the  judgment;  undentandinff  and 
comprdhetmon  are  the  office  of  the  rea- 
soning faculties  exclusively. 

Qmeelve  the  firoot  of  a  torrent  of  fire  ten  miles 
in  breadth,  and  heaped  np  to  an  enormoos  height, 
rolling  down  tbe  mountain,  and  pouring  Its  flame 
faito  the  ocean.  Bryoomb. 

Svift  pays  no  eonrt  to  the  passions ;  he  excites 
netther  sarpriae  nor  admiration ;  he  always  vn- 
derekmda  himself,  and  his  readers  always  un- 
deretand  him.  Jobkson. 

Oar  finite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 
Tbe  principles  of  an  unbounded  sway.   Shiblet. 

Cot}£dvifig  is  employed  with  regard  to 
matters  of  taste,  to  arrangements,  designs, 
and  projects ;  undenCarSinff  is  employed 
on  familuir  objects  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  ordinary  discourse  and  bus- 
iness of  men;  comprckending  respects 
principles,  lessons,  and  speculative  knowl- 
edge in  general.  The  artist  conceivet  a 
design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it  must 
untkniand  it;  the  poet  conoeivee  that 
which  is  grand  and  sublime,  and  he  who 
will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  his  conceptions 
must  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pacity to  compr^iend  the  grand  and  sub- 
lime. The  builder  conceives  plans,  the 
scholar  undenianA  languages,  the  meta- 
physician attempts  to  explain  many  things 
which  are  not  to  be  comprehended 

Deep  malioe  thenoe  ooneeMng^  and  disdain. 
Soon  as  midnight  brottght  on  tbe  dusky  hour 
FHendlieat  to  sleep  and  sUeuee,  he  resolved 
WKh  an  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
VaworsMpp'd.  Milton. 


He  had  a  dry  way  of  stripping  deelamalions  to 
search  ftnr  Itects,  and  would  assert  tbat  flue  worda 
were  not  meant  to  bo  understood. 

CUMBKELANI). 

**There  is  no  end  of  his  greatness.**  The  most 
exalted  creature  he  has  made  is  only  capable  of 
adoring  it,  none  bat  himself  can  oomprekend  it. 

AnDOOM* 

.CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 

CONCEPTION,  from  conceive  (».  To 
conceive)^  signifies  the  thing  conceived. 
NOTION,  in  French  notion^  Latin  no^to, 
from  notut,  the  participle  of  no8co,  to 
know,  signifies  the  thing  known. 

Cofiception  is  the  mind's  own  work, 
what  It  pictures  to  itself  from  the  exer- 
cise of  its  own  powers ;  notion  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  objects  as  they  are  drawn 
from  observation.  Ooncq!)iion8  are  the 
fruit  of  the  understanding  and  imagina- 
tion ;  notions  are  the  result  of  experience 
and  information.  Conceptions  are  form- 
ed ;  notions  are  entertained.  Conceptions 
are  either  grand  or  mean,  gross  or  sub- 
lime ;  either  clear  or  indistinct,  crude  or 
distinct ;  notions  are  either  true  or  false, 
just  or  absurd.  Intellectual  culture 
serves  to  elevate  men's  conceptions  ;  the 
extension  of  knowledge  serves  to  correct 
and  refine  their  notions. 

It  Is  natural  for  tbe  imaginations  of  men  who 
lead  thobr  lives  in  too  solitary  a  manner  to  prey 
upon  themselves,  and  form  from  their  own  con' 
eeptions  beings  and  things  which  have  no  place 
in  nature.  STmn.B. 

The  story  of  Telemachns  is  formed  altogether 
in  the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearn- 
ed reader  a  notion  of  that  great  poet's  manner 
of  writing.  Adduoit. 

Some  heathen  philosophers  had  an  in- 
distinct conception  of  the  Deity,  whose  at- 
tributes and  character  are  unfolded  to  us 
in  his  revelation :  the  ignorant  have  of- 
ten false  notions  of  their  duty  and  obli- 
gations to  their  superiors.  The  unen- 
lightened express  their  gross  and  crude 
conceptions  of  a  Superior  Being  by  some 
material  and  visible  object:  Sie  vulgar 
Twtion  of  ghosts  and  spirits  is  not  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  most  cultivated  parts 
of  England. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  and  primely 
things  themselves,  but  the  ooneepHons  at  the 
mind  conoemtng  things.  South. 

Considering  that  the  happiness  of  the  other 
world  is  to  be  the  bappbiess  of  the  whole  man, 
who  can  question  but  there  is  an  Infinite  variety 
in  tlMMe  pleasures  we  are  speaking  of?   Bevete- 
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tlon.  likewise,  Tory  macb  eonflrms  this  noUim 
under  the  different  vie  we  it  gives  us  of  our  fbtnre 
happiness.  Adouoh. 

TO  coNCRirr,  comtrivb,  manage. 

CONCERT  is  either  a  variation  of  eonr 
9orty  a  oompanioD,  or  from  the  Latin  con- 
certo, to  debate  together.  CONTRIVE, 
from  corUriviy  perfect  of  oofUero,  to  bruise 
together,  signifies  to  pound  or  put  togeth- 
er in  the  mind  so  as  to  form  a  composi- 
tion. MANAGE,  in  French  mknager,  com- 
pounded of  the  Latin  manw  and  ago,  sig- 
nifies to  lead  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  secret  understanding  in  con- 
cetiing;  invention  in  cotiiriving;  execu- 
tion in  managing.  There  is  mostly  con- 
trivancc  and  management  in  concerting; 
but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  con- 
trivance  or  management.  Measures  are 
concerted;  schemes  are  contiived;  affairs 
are  managed.  Two  parties  at  least  are 
requisite  in  concerting,  one  is  sufficient 
for  ctmtrioing  and  managing.  Concert- 
ing is  always  employed  in  all  secret 
transactions;  contrivance  and  manage- 
ment are  used  indifferently.  Robbers 
who  have  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  the  means  of 
carrying  their  project  into  execution; 
they  contrive  various  devices  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  police ;  they  manage  ev- 
erything in  the  dark.  Those  who  are 
debarr^  the  opportunity  of  seeing  each 
other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for 
meetmg  privately.  The  ingenuity  of  a 
person  is  frequently  displayed  in  the  con- 
trivances by  which  he  strives  to  help  him- 
self out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there 
are  many  parties  interested  in  a  concern, 
it  is  never  so  well  managed  as  when  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  one  individual  suitably 
qualified. 

Modem  statesmen  are  oonceriing  schemes  and 
engaged  in  the  depth  of  politics^  at  the  time  when 
their  forefathers  were  laid  down  quietly  to  rest, 
and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but  dreams. 

Stseu. 

When  Caesar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint, 
he  placed  the  figure  of  an  elephant  upon  the  re- 
verse of  the  public  money :  the  word  Caesar  sig- 
nifying an  elephant  in  the  Funic  language.  This 
was  txtMAj  contrived  by  Cttsar ;  because  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his  own  fig- 
ure upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Addison. 

It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I 
may  use  that  phrase,  to  manage  our  actions  to 
the  best  advantage.  Adduom. 


TO  CONdLIATB;  RECONCILE. 

OONCILLiTE,  in  Latin  conciliaiiut, 
participle  of  concUio:  and  RECONCILE, 
in  Latin  reconcilio,  both  come  from  con- 
cilium, a  council,  denoting  unity  and  har- 
mony. 

Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  uniting  men's  af- 
fections, but  under  different  circumstan- 
ces. The  conciliator  gets  the  good -will 
and  affections  for  himself;  the  reconciler 
unites  the  affections  of  two  persons  to 
each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either 
gain  new  affections,  or  regain  those  which 
are  lost ;  the  reconciler  always  either  re- 
news affections  which  have  been  onoe 
lost,  or  fixes  them  where  they  ought  to 
bo  fixed.  The  best  means  of  concUiaiing 
esteem  is  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at 
variance.  Conciliate  is  mostly  employed 
for  inen  in  public  stations;  reconcile  is 
indifferently  employed  for  those  in  pub- 
lic or  private  stations.  Men  in  power 
have  sometimes  the  happy  opportunity 
of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  those  who 
are  most  averse  to  their  authority,  and 
thus  reconciling  them  to  measures  which 
would  otherwise  be  odious.  SlindnesB 
and  condescension  serve  to  eonciliaie;  a 
friendly  influence,  or  a  well-timed  exer- 
cise of  authority,  is  often  sucoessf ully  ex- 
erted in  reconciling. 

The  preacher  may  enforce  his  doctrines  in  the 
style  or  authority,  for  it  is  his  proitasion  to  sum- 
mon mankind  to  their  duty ;  but  an  uncommis- 
sioned instructor  will  study  to  conciliate  while 
he  attempts  to  correct.  CiJiiBsai.AicD. 

He  (liammond)  not  only  attained  his  purpose 
of  uniting  distant  parties  to  each  other,  but,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  fate  of  reconof/ers,  gained  them 
to  himself.  Fslu 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  in  the 
sense  of  bringing  persons  into  unison 
with  each  other  who  have  been  at  vari- 
ance ;  but  reooncUe  may  be  employed  to 
denote  the  bringing  a  person  into  unison 
or  acquiescence  with  that  which  would 
be  naturally  disagreeable. 

It  must  be  confesMd  a  happy  attachment 
which  can  reeondle  the  Laplander  to  his  fkees- 
ing  snows,  and  the  Aftican  to  his  scorching  sun. 


CONCLUSION,  INFERENCE,  DEDUC- 
TION. 

CONCLUSION,  from  conclude,  signifies 
the  winding  up  of  all  arguments  aii4 
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reftsoning.  INFERENCE,  from  infer,  in 
Latin  in/ero^  signifies  what  is  brought  in. 
DEDUCTION,  from  deduct,  in  Latin  de- 
dttchUy  and  deduce,  to  bring  out,  signifies 
the  bringing  or  drawing  one  thing  from 
another. 

A  conektaiofi  is  full  and  decisive;  an 
inference  is  partial  and  indecisiye :  a  ef>n- 
dunon  leaves  the  mmd  in  no  doubt  or 
hesitation;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  further 
reasoning:  inferencee  are  special  eondu- 
eiont  from  particular  circumstances ;  they 
serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reasoning. 
Condution  in  the  technical  sense  is  the 
concluding  proposition  of  a  syllogism, 
drawn  from  the  two  others,  which  are 
called  the  premises. 

Though  it  may  chance  to  be  rifrht  in  the  con^ 
dueton^it  is  yet  ax^nat  and  mistaken  in  the 
method  of  inftrence.  Glamvxuu. 

Condueione  are  drawn  from  real  facts ; 
inferen/cee  are  drawn  from  the  appear- 
ances of  things ;  deducHons  only  from  ar- 
guments or  assertions.  Conclimona  are 
practical;  tn/ermon ratiocinative ;  deduc- 
tions are  final.  We  amdude  from  a  per- 
son's conduct  or  decUrations  what  he  in- 
tends  to  do,  or  leave  undone ;  we  infer 
from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  or 
the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
there  will  be  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  or 
snow ;  we  deduce  from  a  combination  of 
facts,  in/ereneee,  and  assertions,  that  a 
story  is  fabricated.  Hasty  condudcme 
betray  a  want  of  judgment,  or  of  firm- 
ness of  mind:  contrary  inferences  are 
frequently  drawn  from  the  same  circum- 
stances to  serve  the  purposes  of  party, 
and  support  a  favorite  position ;  the  de- 
ductions in  such  cases  are  not  unf  requent- 
ly  true  when  the  inferences  are  false. 

Ue  praiaee  wine, and  mcondude  fitnn  thence 
He  lik'd  hia  glaas,  on  Ua  own  OTidence.  Ai»Diaoir. 

Ton  might,  from  the  single  people  departed, 
malce  some  nseftil  inferences  or  gneasea  how 
many  there  are  left  nnmarried.  ^ranu. 

There  ia  a  consequence  which  seems  very  nat- 
nrally  dedudble  from  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions. If  the  scale  of  heing  rises  by  such  a  reg- 
ular progress  so  high  aa  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity 
of  reason,  suppose  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually 
through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nat- 
ore  to  him.  Aadisow . 

CONCLUSIVE,  DECISIVB,  CONVINCING. 

CONCLUSIVE  applies  either  to  prac- 
tical or  argumentative  matters;  DECI- 


SIVE to  what  is  practical  only;  CON- 
VINCING  to  what  is  argumentative  only. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  condutive  when  wo 
deliberate,  and  decisive  when  we  com- 
mand. What  is  condusUpe  puts  an  end 
to  all  discussion,  and  determines  the  judg- 
ment :  what  is  decisive  puts  an  end  to  ul 
wavering,  and  determines  the  will  Ne- 
gotiators have  sometimes  an  interest  in 
not  speaking  eondusively;  commanders 
can  never  retain  their  authority  without 
speaking  decisively.  Condusive,  when 
compared  to  eonmndng,  is  general ;  the 
latter  is  particular :  an  argument  is  eon- 
vincinff,  a  chain  of  reasoning  condusive. 
There  may  be  much  that  is  comitwciny, 
where  there  is  nothing  condusive:  a  proof 
may  be  convindna  of  a  particular  circum- 
stance ;  but  conclusive  evidence  will  bear 
upon  the  main  question. 

I  will  not  disguise  that  Dr.  Bentley,  whoso  criti- 
cism ia  so  conclusive  for  the  forgery  of  those 
tragedies  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Is  of  opinion ''  Thes- 
pis  himself  pubUabed  nothing  In  writing." 

Cumberland. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  Tonng  pre- 
served, without  any  palliation,  this  prefiice  (to  his 
Satire  on  Women)  so  bluntly  decisive  in  fkvor  of 
laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of 
his  wons  which  contains  the  monmfiil,  angry, 
glooaxj  Jnff/U  7%ouQhist  Cboit. 

That  rellgloa  to  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
man,  can  be  prored  by  the  most  convincing 
arguments.  Bi.aul 

CONCORD,  HABMONT. 

CONCORD,  in  French  concords,  Latin 
Concordia,  from  con  and  cors,  having  the 
same  heart  and  mind.  HARMONY,  in 
French  harmonie,  Latin  luMrmonia,  Greek 
apftovta,  from  aput,  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies 
the  state  of  fitting  or  suiting. 

The  idea  of  union  is  common  to  both 
these  terms,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. Concord  is  generally  employed 
for  the  union  of  wills  and  affections; 
harmony  respects  the  aptitude  of  minds 
to  coalesce.  There  may  be  concord  with- 
out harmony,  and  harmony  without  con- 
cord. Persons  may  live  in  concord  who 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  but 
harmony  is  mostly  employed  for  those 
who  are  in  close  connection,  and  obliged 
to  co-operate.  Concord  should  never  be 
broken  by  relations  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  harmony  is  indispensable  in  all 
members  of  a  family  that  dwell  together. 
Interest  will  sometimes  stand  in  the  way 
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of  brotherly  eoneord;  a  lore  of  rale,  and 
a  dogmatical  temper,  will  Bometimcs  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  a  family. 

Kind  eoneord,  heavenly  bom  I  whoeo  bliasful 

Holds  this  vast  globe  fai  one  snrroanding  chain ; 
Sool  of  the  world !  Tigkxl. 

In  08  both  one  aon), 
narmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  I 
More  gFatoftil  than  harmonious  sonnda  to  the 
ear.  Hiltov. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  music, 
the  one  in  a  particular,  the  other  in  a 
general  sense:  there  is  eoneord  between 
two  or  more  single  sounds,  and  Jiarmony 
in  any  number  or  aggregate  of  sounds. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mor'd  with  eoneord  of  sweet  sonnds, 

Is  fit  far  treaaona,Til]aniefl,and  spoib. 

SlL&XSPSABB. 

Barmony  is  a  compound  idea  made  up  of  dif- 
ferent sounds.  WATTS. 

Harmomy  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
adaptation  to  things  generally. 

The  A^zroumy  of  tilings 
As  well  as  that  of  soonds,  from  discord  springs. 


If  we  consider  the  world  In  its  snbserrieney  to 
man,  one  wonld  think  It  was  made  ibr  onr  use ; 
bat  if  we  consider  it  In  its  natoral  beauty  and 
harmony^  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was 
made  far  our  pleasure.  Addbov. 

CONDITION,  STATION. 

CONDITION,  in  French  condition,  Lat- 
in condUio,  from  condo,  to  build  or  form, 
signifies  properly  the  thing  formed ;  and 
in  an  extended  sense,  the  manner  and 
circunLStanocs  under  which  a  thing  is 
formed.  STATION,  m  French  skSUm, 
Latin  Btatio,  from  sfo,  to  stand,  signifies 
a  standing  place  or  point 

Condition  has  most  relation  to  circum- 
stances, education,  birth,  and  the  like ; 
ttation  refers  rather  to  the  rank,  occu- 
pation, or  mode  of  life  which  is  marked 
out.  Riches  suddenly  acquired  are  cal- 
culated to  make  a  man  forget  his  origi- 
nal condiHonf  and  to  render  him  negli- 
gent of  the  duties  of  his  station.  The 
condition  of  men  in  reality  is  often  so 
different  from  what  it  appears,  that  it  is 
extremely  dilBcult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  have  been. 
It  is  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  that 
every  man  is  unwilling  to  keep  the  sta- 
tion which  has  been  assigned  to  him  by 


Providence:  the  rage  for  equality  de- 
stroys every  just  distinction  in  society; 
the  low  aspire  to  be,  in  appearance  at 
least,  equal  with  their  superiors;  and 
those  in  elevated  stations  do  not  hesitate 
to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their 
inferiors. 

The  common  charge  against  tfaoao  who  rise 
above  tlieir  original  condition  is  that  of  pride. 

JOHNSOir. 

llio  last  day  wOl  assign  to  every  one  a  slo* 
Hon  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 


TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

CONDUCE,  Latin  eondueo,  compound- 
ed of  eon  and  dueo,  signifies  to  bring  to- 
gether for  one  end.  CONTRIBUTE,  in 
Latin  oontributus,  participle  of  eonhnlmo, 
compounded  of  con  and  tribuo^  signifies 
to  bestow  for  the  same  end. 

To  eondi*ee  signifies  to  serve  the  full 
purpose;  to  eontrilmte  signifies  only  to 
serve  a  secondary  purpose:  the  former 
is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  lat- 
ter in  a  bad  or  good  sense.  Exercise 
conduces  to  the  health;  it  eontribvies  to 
give  vigor  to  the  frame.  Nothing  eor^ 
duces  more  to  the  well-being  of  any  com- 
munity than  a  spirit  of  subordination 
among  all  ranks  and  classes.  A  want 
of  firmness  and  vigilance  in  the  govern- 
ment or  magistrates  contributes  greatiy 
to  the  spread  of  disaffection  and  rebell- 
ion. Schemes  of  ambition  never  eonducs 
to  tranquillity  of  mind.  A  single  failure 
may  contribute  sometimes  to  involve  a 
person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

It  is  to  be  alhnred  that  doing  aU  honor  to  the 
soperiority  of  heroes  above  tlie  rest  of  manKind 
must  needs  conduce  to  tho  glory  and  advantage 
of  a  nation. 


The  true  ehotee  bf  onr  diet,  and  our  eompan- 
ions  at  it,  seems  to  consist  in  that  which  oon- 
tHbvtes  most  to  cheerfulness  and  lefivshment 

Fuuaa. 

TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGSi  DIRECT. 

CONDUCT,  in  Latin  condwibis^  partici- 
ple of  conduco,  signifies  to  lead  m  some 
particular  manner  or  for  some  special 
purpose.  To  MANAGE  (v.  Caire,  Charge). 
To  DIRECT,  in  Latin  directus,  participle 
of  dirigo  or  di,  apart,  and  regfo^  to  rule, 
signifies  to  regulate  distinctiy  or  put  each 
in  its  right  place. 

ConduettHff  requires  most  wisdom  and 
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knowledge;  numaging  moet  action;  d»- 
reetion  most  authority.  A  lawyer  eoTir 
duds  the  cause  intrusted  to  him ;  a  stew- 
ard numoffm  the  mercantile  concerns  for 
his  employer;  a  superintendent  direeU 
the  movements  of  all  the  subordmate 
agents.  Ckmduetmff  is  always  applied  to 
affairs  of  the  first  importance :  manoffs- 
maU  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to  char- 
acterixe  a  familiar  employment :  dirteium 
makes  up  in  authori^  what  it  wants  in 
importance;  it  falls  but  little  short  of 
the  word  cimAieL  A  eondudor  conceives, 
plans,  arranges,  and  disposes ;  a  numager 
acts  or  executes ;  a  dirictw  commands. 

If  be  did  not  entirely  project  the  onion  and 
regencj,  none  wQl  deny  him  to  hare  been  the 
diJflf  conductor  In  both.  Addhoic. 

A  ■kilfdl  mafiager  of  the  rabble,  m  long  aa 
tbey  have  bat  eara  to  hear,  need  never  Inquire 
whether  they  have  nnderatanding.  Sooth. 

Himaelf  stood  director  over  them,  with  nod- 
ding or  stamping,  ahowing  he  did  like  or  mialike 
those  things  he  did  not  naderstand.        Sxbmst. 

It  is  necessary  to  eondud  with  wisdom; 
to  manage  with  diligence,  attention,  and 
skill ;  to  dired  with  promptitude,  preci- 
sion, and  clearness.  A  minister  of  state 
requires  peculiar  talents  to  condud  with 
success  the  various  and  complicated  con- 
cerns which  are  connected  with  his  of- 
fice :  he  must  exercise  much  skill  in  man^' 
aging  the  various  characters  and  clash- 
ing interests  with  which  he  becomes  con- 
nected: and  possess  much  influence  to 
dired  the  multiplied  operations  by  which 
the  grand  machine  of  government  is  kept 
in  motion.  When  a  general  undertakes 
to  condud  a  campaign,  he  will  intrust  the 
fnarumnMnt  of  minor  concerns  to  persons 
on  whom  he  can  rely ;  but  he  will  dired 
in  person  whatever  is  likely  to  have  any 
•erious  influence  on  his  success. 

The  general  pnrposea  of  men  in  the  condud 
of  their  Uvea,  I  mean  with  relation  to  this  lift 
onir,  end  In  gaining  either  the  aflfection  or  eataem 
of  those  with  whom  they  converse.  Stbiu; 

Ooed  delivery  is  a  graoeftil  manoffcmcnt  of 
the  TOlee,  ooimfienance,  and  geatnre.        Sxbsejl 

I  have  sometimes  arooaed  myself  with  consid- 
ering the  aeveral  methoda  of  manaoing  a  de- 
bate whieh  have  obtained  in  the  world. 

Anniaoir. 
Tb  dired  a  wanderer  in  the  ri^  way  la  to 
light  anotlier  man'a  candle  br  one's  own,  which 
loses  none  of  its  Ugbt  by  wbat  the  other  gains. 

Gbovs. 
11 


CONFBDCRATE,  ACCOlfPLICB. 

CONFEDERATE  (v.  AUg)  and  Aa 
COMPLICE  (v.  Abettor)  both  imply  a 
partner  in  some  proceedmg,  but  they  dif- 
fer as  to  the  nature  of  the  proceeding : 
in  the  former  case  it  may  be  lawful  or 
unUwful;  in  the  latter  unlawful  only. 
In  this  latter  sense  a  confederaU  is  a 
partner  in  a  plot  or. secret  association: 
an  aooompliee  is  a  partner  in  some  active 
violation  of  the  laws.  Guy  Fawkes  re- 
tained his  resolution,  till  the  last  extrem- 
ity, not  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  con^ 
federate :  it  is  the  common  refuge  of  all 
robbers  and  desperate  characters  to  be- 
tray their  accomplices  in  order  to  screen 
themselves  from  punishment 

When  the  Earl  was  executed,  it  being  thought 
necessary  tlwt  some  panishmenf  should  be  in- 
flicted on  those  who  were  his  coftfederatee,  ttie 
Lord  Keeper  waa  in  a  special  eommisston  with 
others.  Camdxn. 

Now  march  the  bold  con/ed^ratee  through  the 

plain. 
Well  hors'd,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  ahlning  train. 
.  Dbti>eh. 

It  is  not  improbable  tbat  the  Lady  Mason  (the 
grandmother  of  Savage)  might  persuade  or  com- 
pel his  mother  to  desist,  or  perhaps  slie  could 
not  easily  find  aeoompUcee  wicked  enough  to 
concur  in  so  cruel  an  action  as  that  of  banishing 
him  to  the  American  plantations.  Johnsom. 

TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

CONFER,  in  French  conflrer^  Latin 
confero^  compounded  of  con,  and/erOy  sig- 
nifies to  bring  something  toward  a  per- 
son,  or  place  it  upon  him.  BESTOW  is 
compounded  of  be  and  sftno,  which,  like 
the  vulgar  word  doke,  comes  from  the 
Oerman  dauen  and  daucherij  and  is  an 
onomatopoeia,  or  representaUve  of  the 
action  intended  to  be  expressed,  namely, 
that  of  disposing  in  a  place.  Conferring 
is  an  act  of  authority ;  bestowing  that  of 
charity  or  generosity.  Princes  and  men 
in  power  confer;  people  in  a  private  sta- 
tion bestow.  Honors,  dignities,  privileges, 
and  rank  are  the  tilings  conferred;  fa- 
vors, kindnesses,  and  pecuniary  relief  are 
the  things  bestowed.  Merit,  favor,  inter- 
est, caprice,  or  intrigue  gives  rise  to  con^ 
f erring;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  pri- 
vate affection  lead  to  bestowing. 

The  co^ferrimg  this  honor  upon  him  would 
incrcaae  the  credit  he  had.  Clabsmdoit. 
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Yoa  always  exceed  expeetattons,  as  if  yoars 
was  not  your  own,  but  to  bestow  on  wanting 
merit.  DaTDsn. 

In  the  moral  application,  what  is  con- 
f  erred  or  bestowed  is  presumed  to  be  de- 
served :  but  with  the  distinction  that  the 
one  is  gratuitous,  the  other  involuntary. 

On  liim  confer  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Whose  lofty  voice  dedam  the  heavenly  flame. 

AX>DI80K. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and 
envious  persons  bestow  the  sinoerest  marks  of 
esteem  when  they  least  design  it  Steele. 

TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 

DONFIDE,  in  Latin  eonfido  (or  cum, 
with,  and  Jido,  to  trwt),  signifying  to  be 
united  by  trust  with  another,  is  to  TRUST 
{v.  Belief)  as  the  species  to  the  genus: 
we  always  trugt  when  we  confide^  but  not 
vice  verea.  Confidenat  is  an  extraordina- 
ry trusty  but  trust  is  always  ordinary  un- 
less the  term  be  otherwise  qualified. 
Confidence  involves  communication  of  a 
man's  mind  to  another,  but  trust  is  con- 
fined to  matters  of  action. 

He  was  high  in  eonjldence  with  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  was  the  foreign  ambassador  in 
whom  the  minister,  next  to  his  brother,  most 
eonjided.  Coxs. 

Kings  in  ancient  times  were  wont  to  pat  great 
trust  in  eunuchs.  Baoom. 

Confidence  may  be  sometimes  limited 
in  its  application,  as  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity or  secrecy  of  a  man ;  but  tntst  is  in 
its  signification  limited  to  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest.  A  breach  of  trust  evinces 
a  want  of  that  common  principle  which 
keeps  human  society  together;  but  a 
breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  baseness  and  depravity. 

Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trusty 

A  eonjldence  of  one  another's  truth.  S<NrrHSiiK. 

Hence,  credit 
And  public  tnist  twlxt  man  and  man  are  bro- 
ken. Rows. 

CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL,  POSITIVE. 

CONFIDENT,  from  confide  (w.  7b  con- 
fide),  marks  the  temper  of  confiding  in 
one's  self.  DOGMATICAL,  from  dogma, 
a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  tem- 
per of  dealing  in  unqualified  assertions. 
POSITIVE,  in  Latin  positivuSy  from  post- 
ius,  signifies  fixed  to  a  point. 

The  two  first  of  these  words  denote  1m 
habitual  or  permanent  state  of  mind; 
the  latter  either  a  partial  or  an  babitnal 


temper.  There  is  much  of  confidence  in. 
dogmatism,  and  positivity,  but  it  express- 
es more  than  either.  Confidence  implies 
a  general  reliance  on  one's  abilities  in 
whatever  we  undertake;  dogmatism  im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opin- 
ions ;  positivitg  a  reliance  on  the  truth  of 
our  assertions.  A  confident  man  is  al- 
ways ready  to  act,  as  he  is  sure  of  suc- 
ceeding; a  dogmatical  man  is  always 
ready  to  speak,  as  he  is  sure  of  being 
heard;  a  positive  man  is  determined  to 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  is 
convinced  that  he  has  made  no  mistake. 
Confidence  is  opposed  to  diffidence ;  dog- 
matism to  scepticism ;  positivity  to  hesi- 
tation. A  confidetU  man  mostly  fails  for 
want  of  using  the  necessary  means  to 
insure  success;  a  dogmatical  man  is  most- 
ly in  error,  because  he  substitutes  his  own 
partial  opinions  for  such  as  are  estab- 
lished ;  a  positive  man  is  mostly  deceived, 
because  he  trusts  more  to  his  own  senses 
and  memory  than  he  ought.  Self-knowl- 
edge is  the  most  effectual  cure  for  self- 
confidence;  an  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things  tends  to  lessen  dogmatism; 
the  experience  of  having  been  deceived 
one's  self,  and  the  observation  that  oth- 
ers are  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived, 
ought  to  check  the  folly  of  being  positive 
as  to  any  event  or  circumstance  that  is 
past  Confidence  is  oftener  expressed  by 
acUons  than  words ;  dogmatism  «nd  posi- 
tivitg  always  by  words:  the  former  de- 
notes only  the  temper  of  the  speaker, 
but  the  latter  may  influence  the  temper 
of  others ;  a  positive  assertion  may  not 
only  denote  the  state  of  the  person's 
mind  who  makes  it,  but  also  may  serve 
to  make  another  positive. 

People  toirgfit  bow  little  it  is  that  they  know 
and  how  much  less  it  is  tliat  they  can  do,  when 
they  RTow  confident  upon  any  present  state  of 
things.  Sovrm. 

If  yon  are  neither  dogmatical^  nor  show  ei- 
ther by  your  words  or  your  actions  that  yon  are 
ftiU  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more  heartily  rejoioe 
at  your  victory.  Busoeli.. 

He  wss  positive  and  fixed  against  the  exclu- 
sion, which  was  in  a  great  measure  imputed  to 
his  management,  and  that  ho  wrought  the  King 
up  to  it.  Sia  W.  Tkxplb. 

CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT,  CAP- 
TIVITY. 
OONFIKEMENT,  v.  To  bound,  UnUt. 
IMPRISONMENT,  compounded  .  of   im 
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and  primmy  French  priton^  from  pri»,  par- 
ticiple of  prendre^  Latin  prekendo^  to  take, 
signifies  the  act  or  state  of  being  taken 
or  Uid  hold  of.  CAPTIVITY,  in  French 
captivUiy  Latin  eaptivUcUy  from  capio^  to 
take,  signifies  likewise  the  state  of  being, 
or  being  kept  in  possession  bj  another. 

Confinement  is  the  generic,  the  other 
two  are  specific  terms.  ConfiaMmad  and 
imprtsonmeni  both  imply  the  abridge- 
ment of  one^s  personal  freedom,  but  the 
former  specifies  no  cause,  which  the  lat- 
ter does.  We  may  be  confined  in  a  room 
by  ill  health,  or  confined  in  any  place  by 
way  of  punishment;  but  we  are  never 
imprieoned  but  in  some  specific  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  confinement  of  offenders, 
and  always  on  some  supposed  offence. 
We  are  captives  by  the  rights  of  war 
when  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. Ccnfifnement  does  not  specify  the 
degree  or  manner  as  the  other  terms  do ; 
it  may  even  extend  to  the  restricting  the 
body  of  its  free  movements;  while  tm- 
pritanment  simply  otm/&M8  the  person 
within  a  certain  extent  of  ground,  or  the 
walls  of  ^pn-iton;  and  captiviiy  leaves  a 
person  at  liberty  to  range  within  a  whole 
country  or  district. 

Confinement  of  any  kind  is  drradihl :  let  your 
imagination  acquaint  yoa  with  what  I  haye  not 
words  to  express,  and  conceive,  if  possible,  tlie 
Iiorrors  of  impri»VMMmty  attended  with  re- 
proach and  ignominy.  Johnson. 

Confinement  is  so  general  a  term  as  to 
be  applied  to  animals  and  even  inani- 
mate objects ;  wwnaomment  and  captivity 
are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  per- 
sons only,  but  they  admit  of  a  figurative 
application.  Poor  stray  animals,  which 
are  found  trespassing  on  unlawful  ground, 
are  doomed  to  a  wretched  confinement^ 
rendered  still  more  hard  and  intolerable 
by  the  want  of  food :  the  confinement  of 
plants  within  too  narrow  a  space  will 
stop  their  growth  for  want  of  air.  There 
is  many  a  poor  captive  in  a  cage  who, 
like  Sterne's  starling,  would  say,  if  it 
could,  ^  I  want  to  get  out." 

Bnt  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  suppressed. 
Burst  their  eonjhiement  with  impetuous  swa}'. 

YOUNO. 

For  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  in  his  own  hand,  bears 

The  power  to  cancel  his  capUvUy: 

But  I  do  think  it  cowardly  and  rile. 

Sbakspbarb. 


TO  CONFIRM,  TO  CORROBORATE. 

To  CONFIRM,  in  Latin  eonfirmo-,  or 
con  and,/Srmo,  signifies  to  make  firm  in  a 
special  manner.  CORROBORATE,  from 
robuTy  strength,  signifies  to  give  addition- 
al strength. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common 
to  these  terms,  but  under  different  cir- 
cumstances; confirm  is  used  generally, 
conroboraU  only  in  particular  instances. 
What  confirms  serves  to  confirm  the 
mind ;  what  corroborateB  gives  weight  to 
the  thing.  An  opinion  or  a  story  is  con- 
firmed; an  evidence  or  the  represcntai- 
tion  of  a  person  is  corroborated  What 
confirms  removes  all  doubt ;  what  corrob- 
oraies  only  gives  more  strength  than  the 
thing  had  before.  When  the  truth  of  a 
thing  is  confirmed^  nothing  more  is  nec- 
es8ai7:  the  testimony  of  a  person  may 
be  so  little  credited  that  it  may  want 
much  corroboration. 

There  is  an  Abyssinian  here  who  knew  Mr. 
Bruce  at  Gondar.  I  have  examined  him,  and  he 
eonjirme  Mr.  Bruce*s  account       Sim  W.  Jones. 

The  secrecy  of  this  conference  very  much  Ct- 
vors  my  conjecture,  that  Augustus  made  an  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  Tiberius  flrom  holding  on  the 
empire ;  and  the  length  of  time  it  took  up  cor- 
roborates  the  probability  of  that  conjecture. 

CClIBEaLAND. 

TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

CONFIRM,  V.  To  confirm,  corroborate. 
ESTABLISH,  from  the  word  stabU,  signi- 
fies to  make  stable,  or  able  to  stand. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common 
to  these  as  to  the  former  terms,  but  with 
a  different  application :  to  confirm  is  ap- 
plied to  what  is  partial,  if  not  temporary ; 
to  eUablieh  to  that  which  is  permanent 
and  of  importance,  as  to  confirm  a  re- 
port, to  esiablisJi  a  reputation,  to  confirm 
a  treaty  or  alliance,  to  establish  a  trade 
or  a  government. 

Rous'd  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear, 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  lUse  alarm,  but  straight  his  view 
Confirma  that  more  than  all  he  fears,  is  true. 

Dbkbav. 

The  rights  of  ambassadors  are  sstdblishsd  by 
the  laws  of  nations.  Bxj.ckstonb. 

So  in  respect  to  the  mind  and  its  op- 
erations :  a  belief,  opinion,  suspicion,  or 
resolution  is  confirmed;  principles,  faith, 
hopes,  etc.,  are  established. 
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Trifles,  light  u  air, 
Are  to  the  Jealous,  eon/trmatioru  strong 
As  prooft  of  Holy  Writ.  Shaupkabi. 

The  silk-wonn,  after  having  span  her  task, 
lays  her  eggs  and  dies :  bat  a  man  can  never 
have  taken  in  his  fiiU  measaro  of  knowledge,  has 
not  time  to  sobdoe  his  passions,  or  ettabU^  his 
soul  in  virtae,  and  oome  up  to  the  perfection  of 
his  natore,  before  he  is  harried  off  the  stage. 

ADOisoir. 

CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

CX)NFLICT,  in  Latin  confiUim,  partici- 
ple of  ooidligOy  oompounded  of  con  and 
fii^y  in  Ureek  ^Xtyw,  iBolic  for  0Xi/3a», 
to  flip  or  strike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
each  other;  COMBAT,  v,  BaUle.  CON- 
TEST, in  French  eontttter,  Latin  eowUstor^ 
compounded  of  eon  and  testor^  signifies  to 
call  or  set  witness  against  witness. 

A  striving  for  the  mastery  is  the  com- 
mon idea  in  the  signification  of  these 
terms,  which  is  varied  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  the  action.  A  cor^id  has  more 
of  violence  in  it  than  a  combat;  and  a 
combat  than  a  eonteat,  A  conflict  supposes 
a  violent  collision,  a  meeting  of  force 
against  force ;  a  combat  supposes  a  oon- 
tendiog  together  in  fighting  or  battle.  A 
conflict  may  be  the  unpremeditated  meet- 
ing of  one  or  more  persons  in  a  violent 
or  hostile  manner ;  a  combat  is  frequent- 
ly a  concerted  engagement  between  two 
or  more  particular  individuals,  as  a  sud- 
den and  violent  conflict  ensued  upon  their 
coming  up ;  they  engaged  in  single  com- 
bat. 

It  is  my  fkther*B  ftoe, 
.  .Whom  in  this  eonfiict  I  unawares  have  kfird. 

SHAKBFataB, 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  Troflqs  defied 
Achilles,  and  nneqoal  combat  tried.      Dkt]»m. 

ConiUet  is  applied  to  whatever  comes 
in  violent  collision,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  as  the  cor^icts  of  wild  beasts 
or  of  the  elements ;  combat  is  applied  to 
animals  as  well  as  men,  particularly  where 
there  is  a  trial  of  skill  or  strength,  as  the 
combats  of  the  gladiators  either  with  one 
another  or  with  beasts ;  contett  is  applied 
only  to  men. 

Arms  on  armor  clashing  bray*d 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  braxen  chariots  raged ;  dire  was  the  noise 
Otconjlict*  MiLTOV. 

Gonstantine  the  Great  is  said  to  have  first  pro- 
hibited the  combatt  of  gladiators  in  the  East. 
Ci 


govemmen 

carrying  on,  the  question  Is,  what  men  have  the 
power  to  exercise  this  or  that  ftinctioa-  of  it. 
While  this  contett  continoes,  all  mjuiner  of 
abuses  remain  nnponished.  Bubki. 

Conflict  and  contest  are  properly  applied 
to  moral  objects,  and  combat  sometimes 
figuratively  fo,  and  all  with  a  like  dis- 
tinction; violent  passions  produce  con- 
flicts in  the  mind,  there  may  be  a  combat 
between  reason  and  any  particular  pas- 
sion ;  there  may  be  a  contest  for  honors 
as  well  as  posts  of  honor;  reason  will 
seldom  come  off  victorious  in  the  combat 
with  ambition. 

Happy  is  the  man  who,  in  the  eonjlict  of 
desire  between  God  and  the  world,  can  op)nmo 
not  only  argument  to  argument,  but  pleasure  to 
pleasnn.  Dlaik. 

The  noble  combat  *twixt  Joy  and  sorrow  was 
fought  in  Paulina  1  She  had  one  eye  declined 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  another  elevated 
that  Uio  oracle  was  fulfilled.  Shakspeakk. 

Soon  afterward  the  death  of  the  king  furnished 
a  general  sul^ect  for  poetical  contest.   Jounson. 

CONFORMABLE,  AGIUSEABLE,  SUIT- 
ABLE. 

CONFORMABLE  signifies  able  to  con- 
form (v.  To  comply)^  that  is,  having  a 
sameness  of  form.  AGREEABLE  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  able  to  agree  (v. 
To  agreei.  SUITABLE  signifies  able  to 
smt  (v.  To  agree). 

ConformMe  is  employed  for  matters 
of  obligation;  agreeable  for  nutters  of 
choice ;  suUable  for  matters  of  propriety 
and  discretion:  what  is  conformabU  ac- 
cords with  some  prescribed  form  or  given 
rule  of  others ;  what  is  agreeable  accords 
with  the  feelings,  tempers,  or  judgments 
of  ourselves  or  others;  what  is  suitable 
accords  with  outward  circumstances:  it 
is  the  business  of  those  who  act  for  oth- 
ers to  act  conformably  to  their  directions ; 
it  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  act  agreeably 
to  the  wishes  of  a  friend ;  it  is  the  part 
of  every  man  to  act  suitably  to  his  station. 
The  decisions  of  a  judge  must  be  strict- 
ly conformable  to  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
he  is  seldom  at  liberty  to  consult  general 
views  of  equity :  the  decision  of  a  par- 
tisan is  always  agreeable  to  the  teipper  of 
his  party :  the  style  of  a  writer  should  be 
suiiable  to  his  subject. 

A  man  is  glad  to  gain  nnmbers  on  his  side,  as 
they  serve  to  strengUien  him  in  his  opinions.    U 
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mmkM  hiin  beliere  thai  hig  priiieiplee  carry  con- 
Tictloii  with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
true,  when  he  finds  they  are  etm/orm<»bU  to  the 
reaaon  (Mothers  as  well  as  to  hla  own. 

Al^DUOlI. 

As  yoa  hare  formerly  offered  some  arguments 
for  the  sours*  immortality,  agreeabU  both  to 
reaaon  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  I  believe  your 
readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  how  the 
«aoie  great  truth  shines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman 
eloquence.  lluoius. 

I  think  banging  a  cushion  giTca  a  man  too  war- 
like or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  figure  to  be  9uiU 
abU  to  a  Christian  congregation.  Swirr. 

TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

CONFOUND  and  CONFUSE  are  both 
derired  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
▼erb,  namely,  eonfimdo^  and  its  participle 
eonfiuus^  signifying  to  pour  or  mix  to- 
gether without  design  that  which  ought 
to  be  distinct 

Confound  has  an  active  sense;  confuae 
a  neuter  or  reflective  sense :  a  person  oon- 
found$  one  thing  with  another;  objects 
become  confuteS^  or  a  person  confuia 
himself:  it  is  a  common  error  among 
ignorant  people  to  eonfound  names,  and 
among  children  to  have  their  ideas  con- 
fined on  commencing  a  new  study.  The 
present  age  is  distinguished  by  nothing 
80  much  as  by  confounding  all  distinc- 
tions, which  is  a  great  source  of  confudon, 
in  men^s  intercourse  with  each  other,  both 
in  public  and  private  life. 

I  to  the  tempest  make  the  poles  resound, 
And  the  conflicting  elements  oonfoujid. 

DBTpnr. 
A  eonfwtd  report  passed  through  my  ears ; 
But  ftiU  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream. 
It  vanished  In  the  bu8*nea8  of  the  day.         Ln. 

ConfuK  is  sometimes  used  transitively 
in  the  sense  of  causing  confunon^  as  to 
confute  an  account ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
as  much  distinguished  from  confound  as 
in  the  other  case.  A  person  confounds 
one  account  with  the  other  when  he  takes 
them  to  be  both  the  same;  but  he  con- 
fiiseg  any  particular  account  when  he 
mingles  different  items  under  one  head, 
or  he  brings  the  same  item  under  differ- 
ent heads. 

TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 

CONFRONT,  from  the  Latin  frons,  a 
forehead,  implies  to  aet  face  to  face  ;  and 
FACE,  from  the  noun  face,  signifies  to 
Bet  tho  face  toward  any  object.    The  for- 


mer of  these  terms  is  always  employed 
for  two  or  more  persons  with  regard  to 
each  other;  the  latter  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual with  regard  to  objects  in  general. 
Witnesses  are  confronted;  a  person /ocm 
danger,  or  faces  an  enemy :  when  people 
give  contrary  evidence,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary,  in  extra-judicial  matters,  to 
confront  them  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth;  the  best  evidence  which  a  man 
can  give  of  his  courage  is  to  evince  his 
readiness  for  faeinff  his  enemy  whenever 
the  occasion  requires. 

Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  eonfiwU  the  visage  of  offence  ? 

Shakvbahs. 

The  rev*rend  charioteer  directs  the  eourse, 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse : 


Hector  they /ace;  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
Fierce  he  drove  on. 


Pora. 


CONFUSION,  DI0ORDBB. 

CONFUSION  signifies  the  state  of  be- 
ing confounded  or  confuted  {v.  To  con- 
found), DISORDER,  compounded  of  the 
privative  dU  and  order,  signifies  the  re- 
verse of  order. 

Confudon  is  to  dUorder  as  the  species 
to  the  genus :  confudon  supposes  the  ab- 
sence of  all  order ;  disorder  the  derange- 
ment of  order  where  it  exists,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  exist:  tiiere  is  always  disorder 
in  confudon^  but  not  always  confusion  in 
disorder.  The  greater  the  multitude  the 
more  they  are  liable  to  fall  into  confudon 
if  they  do  not  act  in  perfect  concert,  as 
in  the  cose  of  a  routed  army  or  a  tumult- 
uous mob. 

If  we,  nnbroke, 
Sustain  thefa-  onset ;  little  skiird  in  war 
To  wheel,  to  rally,  and  renew  the  charge, 
Confudon^  havoc,  and  dismay  will  seize 
The  astonish'd  rout  Skouett. 

Where  there  is  the  greatest  order,  the 
smallest  circumstance  is  apt  to  produce 
diaordeTy  the  consequences  of  which  will 
be  more  or  less  serious. 

When  you  behold  a  man's  aflklrs  through  neg- 
ligence and  raisoondnct  Involved  in  dUorder^ 
you  naturally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches. 

Blair. 

TO  CONFUTE,  REFUTE,  DISPHOVE,  OP- 
PUGN. 

CONFUTE  and  REFUTE,  in  Latin  con. 
fulo  and  refiUo^  are  compounded  of  con, 
against,  re  privative,  and  fido,  obsolete 
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for  arffuOf  Bignifying  to  argae  against  or 
to  argue  the  contrary.  DISPROVE,  oom- 
pounded  of  tUs  priTative,  and  ptxnfey  sig- 
nifies to  prove  the  contrary.  OPPUGN, 
in  Latin  oppugno^  that  is,  to  fight  in  order 
to  remove  or  overthrow. 

To  confute  respects  what  is  argumenta- 
tive ;  refute  what  is  practical  and  person- 
al; disprove  whatever  is  represented  or 
related;  cppugn  what  is  held  or  main- 
tained. An  argument  is  confuted  by 
proving  its  fallacy ;  a  charge  is  refuted 
by  proving  the  innocence  of  the  party 
charged;  an  assertion  is  disproved  by 
proving  that  it  is  incorrect;  a  doctrine 
is  oppuffned  by  a  course  of  reasoning. 
Paradoxes  may  be  easily  confuted;  cal- 
umnies may  be  easily  refuted;  the  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  stories  of  travellers 
may  be  easily  dittproved;  heresies  and 
sceptical  notions  ought  to  be  oppugned. 
The  pernicious  doctrines  of  sceptics, 
though  often  eonftUed,  are  as  often  ad- 
vanced with  the  same  degree  of  assur- 
ance by  the  free-thinking,  and  I  might 
say  the  unthinking  few  who  imbibe  their 
spirit:  it  is  the  empIo3m[ient  of  libellists 
to  deal  out  their  malicious  aspersions 
against  the  objects  of  their  malignity  in 
a  manner  so  loose  and  indirect  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  refutation:  it 
would  be  a  fruitless  and  unthankful  task 
to  attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statements 
which  are  circulated  in  a  common  news- 
paper. It  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  to  oppugn  all  doctrines  that 
militate  against  the  established  faith  of 
Christians. 

The  learned  do,  by  turns,  the  learn*  d  eonfttte^ 
Yet  all  depart  unalter'd  by  dispute.       Oiuiert. 

PhQip  of  Macedon  r^ted  by  the  force  of  gold 
all  the  wisdom  of  Athens.  Addison. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  Ills  await  I 
Labor  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  sorrow*  s  weeping  train. 
And  death,  sad  reftige  from  the  storm  of  (kte : 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song !  disprove^ 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove.  Collirb. 

Ramos  was  one  of  the  first  oppuffners  of  the 
old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations 
tlie  quiet  of  the  schools.  Jobmbon. 

CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION,  SURMISE. 

CONJECTURE,  in  French  conjecture, 
Latin  eonjedura,  from  eonjicio  or  con  and 
jacioy  signifies  the  thing  put  together  or 
framed  in  the  mind  without  design  or 


foundation.  SUPPOSITION,  in  French 
euppontiony  from  suppono,  compounded 
of  gub  and  /xmo,  signifies  to  put  one*s 
thoughts  in  the  place  of  reality.  SUR- 
MISE, compounded  of  tur  or  tub  and 
misCy  Latin  mieeus,  participle  of  mitto^  to 
send  or  put  forth,  has  the  same  original 
meaning  as  the  former. 

All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of 
something  in  the  mind  independent  of 
the  reality;  but  conjecture  is  founded 
less  on  rational  inference  than  tuppod- 
Hon;  and  ntrtnise  less  than  either:  any 
circumstance,  however  trivial,  may  give 
rise  to  a  conjecture;  some  reasons  are 
requisite  to  produce  a  euppoeitvon;  a 
particular  state  of  feeling  or  train  of 
thinking  may  of  itself  create  a  wrmise. 
Although  the  same  epithets  are  generally 
applicable  to  all  these  terms,  yet  we  may 
with  propriety  say  that  a  conjecture  is 
idle ;  a  auppoeition  false ;  a  gurmiee  fan- 
ciful. Conjectures  are  employed  on 
events,  their  causes,  consequences,  and 
contingencies;  suppimtion  on  specula- 
tive points;  surrmge  on  personal  con- 
cerns. The  secret  measures  of  govern- 
ment give  rise  to  various  oonjeetun» :  all 
the  suppositions  which  are  formed  re- 
specting comets  seem  at  present  to  fall 
short  of  the  truth:  the  behavior  of  a 
person  will  often  occasion  a  surmise  re- 
specting his  intentions  and  proceedings, 
let  them  be  ever  so  disguised.  Anti- 
quarians and  etymologists  deal  much  in 
conjectures;  they  have  ample  scope  af- 
fonled  them  for  asserting  what  can  be 
neither  proved  nor  denied:  religionists 
are  pleased  to  build  many  suppositions  of 
a  doctrinal  nature  on  the  Scriptures,  or, 
more  properly,  on  their  own  partial  and 
forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures : 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence,  as  well  as  jus- 
tice, not  to  express  any  surmises  which 
we  may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  char- 
acter or  conduct  of  others,  which  may 
not  redound  to  their  credit. 

Persons  of  studious  and  contemplative  natures 
often  entertain  themselves  with  the  history  of 
past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  eonjeetures  upon 
futurity.  Addison. 

Even  in  that  part  whieh  we  have  of  the  jour- 
ney to  Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  tlio 
fiollowing  review  of  Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of 
certain  defects  and  inconsistencies,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  work  was  never  finished  by  the  author. 

Trawnnr. 
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Anj  the  least  Mrm<M  of  neglect  has  nbad  an 
arenlon  in  one  man  to  another.  Soutb. 

CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 

COX  J  CINCTURE,  in  Latin  eonjunetura 
and  conjtmffOj  to  join  together,  signifies 
the  joining  together  of  circumstancefl. 
CRISIS,  in  Latin  critiSy  Greek  Kpuric^  a 
jadgment,  signifies  in  an  extended  sense 
whatever  decides  or  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press a  period  of  time  marked  bj  the 
state  of  affairs.  A  conjuncture  is  a  join- 
ing or  combination  of  corresponding 
circumstances  tending  toward  the  same 
end;  a  msis  is  the  high-wrought  state 
of  any  affair  which  immediately  precedes 
a  change :  a  conjuncture  may  be  favor- 
able, a  erins  alarming.  An  able  states- 
man seizes  the  conjuncture  which  prom- 
ises to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  favorite  measure :  the  abilities, 
firmness,  and  perseverance  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  at  one  important  critis  of  his 
reign,  saved  England  from  destruction. 

Every  rlrtoe  requires  time  and  place,  a  prop- 
er object,  and  a  flt  cot^wusiure  of  circumstances 
for  the  doe  exercise  of  it.  Addibow. 

Thoui^t  he,  this  is  the  lacky  hour : 

Wines  work  when  vines  are  in  the  flower; 

This  oriais  then  I  will  set  my  rest  on. 

And  pat  her  boldly  to  the  question.        Bctlbi. 

TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITB. 

CONNECT,  Latin  connecto^  compound- 
ed of  con  and  nedo^  signifies  to  knit  to- 
gether. COMBINE,  V,  Anodaiiony  com- 
Unation.     UNITE,  v.  To  add,  join. 

The  idea  of  being  put  together  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  but  with  different 
degrees  of  proximity.  Connected  is  more 
remote  than  combined^  and  this  than  unU- 
td  What  is  conneded  and  amtbified  re- 
mains distinct,  but  what  is  united  loses 
all  individuality.  Things  the  most  dis- 
similar may  be  connected  or  combined/ 
things  of  the  same  kind  only  can  be 
nniied  Things  or  persons  are  connected 
more  or  less  remotely  by  some  common 
property  or  circumstance  that  serves  as 
a  tie ;  they  are  combined  by  a  species  of 
juncture ;  they  are  united  by  a  coalition : 
houses  are  connected  by  means  of  a  com- 
mon passage ;  the  armies  of  two  nations 
are  combined;  two  armies  of  the  same 
nation  are  united    Trade,  marriage,  or 


general  intercourse  create  a  connection 
between  individuals;  co-operation  or 
similarity  of  tendency  are  grounds  for 
combination;  entire  accordance  leads  to 
a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  connected 
with  the  wicked  in  any  way ;  our  repu- 
tation, if  not  our  morals,  must  be  the 
sufferers  thereby.  The  most  obnoxious 
members  of  sodetv  are  those  in  whom 
wealth,  talents,  influence,  and  a  lawless 
ambition  are  combined.  United  is  an 
epithet  that  should  apply  equally  to  na- 
tions and  families ;  the  same  obedience 
to  laws  should  regulate  every  man  who 
lives  under  the  same  government;  the 
same  heart  should  animate  every  breast ; 
the  same  spirit  should  dictate  every  ac- 
tion of  every  member  in  the  community, 
who  has  a  common  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  whole. 

A  right  opinion  is  that  which  eonneete  distant 
truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  prop- 
ositions. Johnson. 

Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas  which  memory 
has  treasured.  Hawkxswobth. 

A  friend  is  be  with  whom  our  interest  is  tmit- 
ed.  Hawkbswobth. 

CONNECTION,  RELATION. 

CONNECTION,  v.  7b  connect.  RELA- 
TION, from  relate^  in  Latin  relatu9y  par- 
ticiple of  refsroy  to  bring  back,  signifies 
carrying  back  to  some  point. 

These  words  are  applied  to  two  or 
more  things,  to  denote  the  manner  in 
which  they  stand  in  r^^rd  to  each  other. 
A  connection  denotes  that  which  binds 
two  objects,  or  the  situation  of  being  so 
bound  by  some  tie ;  but  rdation  denotes 
the  situation  of  two  or  more  objects  in 
regard  to  each  other,  yet  without  defin- 
ing what  it  is ;  a  connection  is  therefore 
a  species  of  relation,  but  a  relation  may 
be  something  which  does  not  amount  to 
a  connection.  Families  are  eonneeted  with 
each  other  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  mar- 
riage; persons  are  connected  with  each 
other  in  the  way  of  trade  or  business ; 
objects  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other,  as  persons  stand  in  the  rdation 
of  giver  and  receiver,  or  of  debtor  and 
creditor;  there  is  a  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  or  between  morality 
and  religion;  men  stand  in  the  rdation 
of  creatures  to  their  Creator. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  conneeUon  between 
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dMpotUm  and  baiterlty,  and  how  the  making 
one  person  more  than  man  makes  the  rest  less. 

Addison. 
If  considered  in  any  relation  to  the  crown,  to 
the  national  assembly,  to  the  poblic  tribunals, 
or  to  the  army,  or  considered  in  a  view  to  any 
coherence  or  otmnsdHon  between  its  parts,  it 
seems  a  monster.  Bcaxx. 

The  word  reUUion  is  Bometimes  taken 
in  a  limited  sense  for  one  wnneded  by 
family  ties,  which  denotes  something 
nearer  in  that  case  than  connection;  as 
when  speaking  of  a  man*s  reUtHons^  or 
of  a  person  bSng  rdaied  to  another,  to 
leave  one's  property  to  one's  relati<ms. 

With  them,  as  rektHom,  they  most  commonly 
keep  a  dose  conntoUon  through  life.     Bubks. 

TO  CONQUBB,  VANQUISH,  SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME,  SURMOUNT. 

CONQUER,  in  French  amouhir^  Lat- 
in eonquiroy  compounded  of  eon  and 
auaroy  to  search  after  diligently,  signifies 
m  an  extended  sense  to  obtain  by  search- 
ing. VANQUISH  is  in  French  vaincrcj 
Latin  vifico,  Greek  [per  mekUhenn)  vucaia, 
Hebrew  no/aicA.  SUBDUE,  Latin  «u6<jb, 
signifies  to  gire  or  put  under.  OVER- 
COME, compounded  oKf  over  and  eomey 
signifies  to  come  over  or  get  the  mastery 
over  one.  SURMOUNT,  in  French  «ttr- 
numier,  compounded  of  sur^  over,  and 
tnonter^  to  mount,  signifies  to  rise  above 
any  one. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  conquer 
is  that  of  getting;  the  leading  idea  in 
vcmquigh  and  mSdue  is  that  of  getting 
the  better  of,  the  former  partially,  the 
latter  thoroughly,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
future  resistance :  a  country  is  conquered; 
an  enemy  is  vanquished;  in  the  field  of 
battle  a  people  is  subdued. 

While  these  two  rivals  were  thns  contending 
for  empire,  their  eonoueeta  were  varioas.  Lox- 
nry  got  possession  ox  one  heart,  and  Avarice  of 
anoUier.  Spbctator. 

Now  flies  the  monarch  of  the  sable  shield, 
His  legions  vanquiah'dy  o*er  the  lonelyfleld. 

Sift  W.  JOHBB. 

Yon  pretend  to  be  the  punlsher  of  robbers, 
and  are  yoarself  the  general  robber  of  nuuikind. 
Yon  have  taken  Lydia;  yon  have  seized  Syria; 
yon  are  master  of  Persia ;  yon  have  eubdued 
the  Bactrians,  and  attacked  India. 

Qmim  CuBTEUs. 

Conquer  may  sometimes  also  signify 
to  get  the  better,  but  in  that  case  it  docs 
not  define  the  mode  or  extent  of  the  no- 


tion ;  we  may  conquer  another  in  any  con. 
test,  and  in  any  manner;  but  we  vanquish 
and  subdue  persons  only  by  force,  and 
mostly  by  force  of  arms. 

When  we  attack  a  man  upon  that  weak  quar- 
ter which  his  misfortunes  have  left  undefended, 
it  is  aiming  oar  blows  when  we  cannot  conquer 
by  fiur  fighting.  Tatubr. 

When  overcome  is  applied  to  persons, 
it  has  precisely  the  same  indefinite  and 
general  meaning  as  conquer. 

To  work  in  close  design  by  firaud  or  guile 
What  force  effected  not,  that  he  no  less 
At  length  fhnn  us  may  find,  who  overeomes 
By  force  hath  overcome  bat  half  his  foe. 

MaTOM. 

But  overcome^  as  well  as  conquer^  sub- 
due,  and  vanquish^  are  applied  also  to 
moral  objects,  and  surmount  has  for  the 
most  part  no  other  apphcation.  To  con- 
qtter  is  said  of  the  pierson  himself,  his 
likes,  dislikes,  and  feelings  generally; 
subdue  of  what  relates  either  to  the  per- 
son  himself  or  some  other  person,  as  to 
subdue  the  will  or  the  passions.  What 
is  conquered  makes  less  resistance  and 
requires  less  force  than  what  is  subdued. 
It  is  likewise  not  so  thoroughly  subju- 
gated or  destroyed.  We  may  conquer  an 
aversion  at  one  time  which  may  return 
at  another  time;  if  the  will  be  subdued 
in  childhood,  it  will  not  prevail  in  riper 
years. 

Beal  glory 
Springs  firom  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves. 

Tnoscsoir. 

Socrates  and  Marcus  Anrelins  are  instances  of 

men  who,  by  the  strength  of  philosophy  having 

subdued  their  passions,  are  celebrated  for  good 

husbands.  Spectator. 

To  vanquish  is  applied  figuratively  to 
particular  objects  as  in  the  proper  sense. 

There  are  two  parts  in  our  nature.  Tlie  In- 
ferior part  Is  generally  much  stronger,  and  has 
always  the  start  of  reason ;  which,  if  it  were  not 
aided  by  religion,  would  almost  universally  be 
vanquUhed.  Bekkkut. 

To  overcome  is  applied  to  objections, 
scruples,  prejudices,  difficulties,  and  the 
like ;  surmount  to  difficulties,  obstacles, 
impediments,  etc.  What  is  overcome  re- 
quires less  exertion  than  that  which  is 
surmounted.  We  may  overcome  by  pa- 
tience or  forbearance;  but  determina- 
tion, or  the  application  of  more  or  less 
force,  is  necessary  in  surmounting  ob- 
stacles. 
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Hie  pattent  mind  bj  jrfeldliig  o^ttreomM. 

Fmupf. 

Actuated  by  some  Iiigh  passion,  a  man  con- 
ceives great  designs,  and  wrmounU  all  difficul- 
ties in  the  execution.  Blaih. 

CONQUEROR,  VICTOI^ 

These  terms,  though  derived  from  the 
preceding  verbs  (tf.  To  conquer^  vanguish\ 
have,  notwithstanding,  characteristics  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  A  CONQUEROR 
is  always  supposed  to  add  something  to 
his  possessions ;  a  VICTOR  gains  noth- 
ing but  the  superiority :  there  is  no  am- 
quat  where  there  is  not  something  got- 
ten ;  there  is  no  victory  where  there  is 
no  contest :  all  eonqueron  are  not  vtctort, 
nor  all  vidon  canqvercrs:  those  who  take 
possession  of  other  men's  hinds  by  force 
of  arms  make  a  conqueti  ;  those  who  ex- 
cel in  any  trial  of  skill  are  the  vietora, 
Mcxiarchs  when  they  wage  a  successful 
war  are  mostly  oonqueron;  combatants 
who  compel  their  adversaries  to  yield  are 
vidom. 


God  assists  ns  in  Uie  Ttrtnous  conflict,  and  will 
crown  the  eonqum'or  with  eternal  rewards. 


Frond  Oyas,  and  his  train, 
In  triumph  rode  the  vietort  of  the  main. 

Dbtden. 

OONSCIZNnOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  from  conscimee, 
marks  the  quality  of  having  a  nice  con- 
science. SCRUPULOUS,  from  8eruple, 
signifies  the  quality  of  having  scruples. 
Scrujiley  in  Latin  tcruptUuSj  signifies  a 
little  hard  stone,  which  in  walking  ^ves 
pain. 

ConadmHoiu  is  to  9crupnhua  as  a 
whole  to  a  part  A  corucienHons  man 
18  so  altogether ;  a  9ert^ndott9  man  may 
have  only  particular  terupla:  the  one  is 
therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
and  the  other  at  least  in  an  indifferent, 
if  not  a  bad  sense.  A  amscierUiom  man 
does  nothing  to  offend  his  conscience;  but 
a  tcrupuhua  man  has  often  his  aervpUe 
on  trifling  or  minor  points :  the  Phari- 
sees were  aerupaUme  without  being  con- 
Bcie/Uiow:  we  must  therefore  strive  to 
be  corucieniiaus  without  being  over-«cn<- 
pidoue. 

woold  rather  distrust 
condemn  his  spedes.  He 
observed  without  attention,  or 
11» 


A  ctmeoimUaua  vetwa 
his  own  Judgment  than  cor 
wooid  say,  I  have  observec 


judged  upon  enroneoos  maxims ;  I  have  tmsted 
to  profession  wlien  I  ought  to  have  attended  to 
conduct.  Burke. 

I  have  been  so  very  acrt^nUottSy  in  this  por- 
ticnlar,  of  not  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  that 
I  have  forborne  mentioning  even  such  authors 
as  I  could  not  name  with  honor.  Addison. 

TO  CONSENT,  PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

CONSENT,  V.  7b  o^m.  PERMIT  and 
ALLOW,  V.  To  admit. 

The  idea  of  determining  the  conduct 
of  others  by  some  authorized  act  of  one's 
own  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under 
various  circumstances.  They  express  ei- 
ther the  act  of  an  equal  or  a  superior. 
As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  conaent  to  that 
in  which  we  have  a  common  interest  with 
others ;  we  permit  or  qUow  what  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  others :  we  aUow 
by  abstaining  to  oppose ;  we  permit  by  a 
direct  expression  of  our  will ;  contracts 
are  formed  by  the  cofocnt  of  the  parties 
who  are  interested.  The  proprietor  of 
an  estate  permHa  his  friends  to  sport 
on  his  grounds ;  he  aHaioa  of  a  passage 
through  his  premises.  It  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  conaent;  complaisant  to  per- 
mii;  good-natured  or  weak  to  aUow, 

Do  not  conaent 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  fhneral; 
Know  ye  liow  much  the  people  may  be  woo*d 
By  tliat  which  he  will  utter.  SoAKSPiAms. 

Ton  Iiave  given  your  permiaaion  for  this  ad- 
dress, and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation.  Dbtdkw. 

I  was,  by  the  freedom  allowable  among  friendSf 
tempted  to  vent  my  thoughts  with  negligence. 

BOTLI. 

Conatnt  respects  matters  of  serious  im- 
portance; permit  and  o^Zow  regard  those 
of  an  indifferent  nature :  a  parent  con- 
aenta  to  the  establishment  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  he  permOa  them  to  read  certain 
books ;  he  cJJmoa  them  to  converse  with 
him  familiarly.  .  We  must  pause  before 
we  give  our  conaent;  it  is  an  express 
sanction  to  the  conduct  of  others ;  it  in- 
volves our  own  judgment,  and  the  future 
interests  of  those  who  are  under  our  con- 
trol. This  is  not  always  so  necessary  in 
permitUng  and  aUowing;  they  are  partial 
actions,  which  require  no  more  than  the 
bare  exercise  of  authority,  and  involve 
no  other  consequence  than  the  temporary 
pleasure  of  the  parties  concerned.  Pub- 
lic measures  are  permitted  and  allowed^ 
but  never  conactttcd  to.    The  law  permits 
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or  alhm;  or  the  person  who  is  author- 
ized permits  or  aUowa.  Permit  in  this 
case  retains  its  positive  sense;  alhto  its 
negative  sense,  as  before.  Government 
permits  individuals  to  fit  out  privateers 
in  time  of  war:  when  magistrates  are 
not  vigilant,  many  things  will  be  done 
which  are  not  aUowed,  A  judge  is  not 
permuted  to  pass  any  sentence  but  what 
is  strictly  conformable  to  law :  every  man 
who  is  accused  is  aUowed  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  or  intrust  it  to  another,  as  he 
thinks  fit. 

Though  what  thou  teU'st  some  doubt  within  mo 

move, 
Bat  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent. 
Hie  full  relation.  Hiltok. 

After  men  have  acqalred  as  mach  as  the  law 
permits  them,  they  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to 
take  care  of  the  public.  Swift. 

They  refierred  all  laws  that  were  to  be  passed 
In  Ireland  to  be  considered,  corrected,  and  al- 
lowed by  the  state  of  England.  Spbnscr. 

These  terms  are  similarly  distinguish- 
ed in  the  moral  application^ 


0  no  I  oar  reason  was  not  vainly  lent ! 

Nor  is  a  slave  but  by  its  own  eonsettt.    Drtdem. 

Shame,  and  his  conscience. 

Will  not  permit  him  to  deny  It.         Randoiph. 

I  think  the  strictest  moralists  alloto  forms  of 

address  to  be  used,  withoat  much  regard  to  their 

literal  acceptation.  Johnson. 

CONSEQUENCE,  EFFECT,  RESULT,  IS- 
SUE, EVENT. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  French  eonsl- 
gitence^  Latin  consemtentia^  from  eonse- 
quoTj  to  follow,  signifies  that  which  fol- 
lows in  connection  with  something  else. 
EFFECT  is  the  thing  effected  (v.  To  ac- 
complish). RESULT,  in  French  r^sulie, 
Latin  resulto^  or  resuUus  and  resUio^  to 
rebound,  signifies  that  which  springs  or 
•bounds  back  from  another  thing.  IS- 
SUE is  that  which  issues  or  flows  out 
(v.  To  arise).  EVENT,  in  Latin  evenius, 
participle  of  evenio,  from  «,  forth,  and 
veniOy  to  come,  is  that  which  comes  forth. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  de- 
note that  which  follows  something  else ; 
they  vary  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  follow,  or 
the  manner  of  their  following.  A  con- 
sequence is  that  which  follows  of  itself, 
without  any  qualification  or  restriction ; 
an  effect  is  that  which  is  effected  or  pro- 


duced, or  which  follows  from  the  con- 
nection between  the  thing  effecting,  as 
a  cause,  and  the  thing  effected.  In  the 
nature  of  things  causes  will  have  effedSj 
and  for  ejery  effect  there  will  be  a  cause, 
although  It  may  not  be  visible.  Conse- 
qitenceSf  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  cas- 
ual or  natural;  they  are  not  always  to 
be  calculated  upon.  JEffect  applies  to 
physical  or  moral  objects ;  consequences 
to  moral  objects  only:  diseases  are  the 
effects  of  intemperance ;  the  loss  of  char- 
acter is  the  general  consequence  of  an  ir- 
regular life. 

Jealoosy  often  draws  after  it  a  fiital  train  of 

eonsequenees.  Abmsoh. 

A  paaaion  fiir  praise  prodnoes  very  good  ^eets, 

AXU>I80N. 

Consequences  follow  either  from  the  ac- 
tions of  men,  or  from  things  where  there 
is  no  direct  agency  or  design ;  results  fol- 
low from  the  actions  or  efforts  of  men  : 
consequences  are  good  or  bad ;  resuUs  aro 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  We  endeavor 
to  avert  consequences  and  to  produce  re- 
sults. Not  to  foresee  the  consequences 
which  are  foreseen  by  others  evinces  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  indiscretion 
and  infatuation.  To  calculate  on  a  favor- 
able result  from  an  ill-judged  or  ill-exe- 
cuted enterprise  only  proves  a  consistent 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

Were  it  possible  for  anything  in  the  Christian 
fUth  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill  eonsc' 
quence  in  adhering  to  it.  Addison. 

Were  all  these  dreadftal  things  necessary? 
Were  they  the  ineyitable  results  of  the  desperate 
straggle  of  patriots  ?  Burks. 

A  consequence  may  be  particular  or  fol- 
low from  a  part ;  a  result  is  general,  fol- 
lowing from  a  whole:  there  may  be  many 
consequences  from  the  same  thing,  and  but 
one  result  only. 

Tlie  state  of  the  world  is  continually  changing, 
and  none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next  vicissi- 
tude. Johnson. 

As  results  follow  from  actions  or  ef- 
forts, there  is  this  further  distinction; 
that  in  regard  to  intellectual  operations 
results  may  be  drawn  by  the  act  of  the 
mind ;  as  the  results  of  reasoning  or  cal- 
culation. 

Tliis  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of 
profound  reflection.  Bdbkb. 
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Cwuequmoa  may  be  intermediate  or 
final;  iuue  and  event  are  always  final: 
the  fonner  is  that  which  flows  from  par- 
ticular efforts ;  the  latter  from  complicat- 
ed undertakings  where  chance  may  inter- 
pose to  bring  about  that  which  happens ; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  istue  of  a  negotia- 
tion or  a  battle,  and  the  event  of  a  war. 
The  fate  of  a  nation  sometimes  hangs  on 
the  iMue  of  a  battle.  The  measares  of 
government  are  often  unjustly  praised  or 
blamed  according  to  the  event. 

Henley  In  one  of  his  advertiaements  had  men- 
tioned Pope's  treatment  of  Savage;  thJa  was  snp- 
posed  by  Pope  to  bo  the  conMquent6  of  a  com- 
plaint made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  there- 
fore mentioned  by  him  with  much  resentment. 

JOBMiON. 

A  mild,  unruffled,  aelf-possessiug  mind  is  a 
blessing  more  important  to  real  felidty  than  all 
that  can  be  gained  by  the  triumphant  imut  of 
some  Ttolent  contest  Blaib. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankbid  to 
Judge  of  actions  ly  the  ecent,  JoHKaow. 

TO  CONSIDER,  TO  REFLECT. 

CONSIDER,  in  French  eonsiderer,  IjgX- 
in  cofMwfero,  a  factitive  verb,  from  eonaidOy 
to  sit  down,  signifies  to  make  to  settle. 
REFLECT,  in  Latin  re/Udo^  compounded 
of  re  and/ecto,  signifies  to  tarn  back  or 
upon  itself. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  expressed 
by  these  two  words,  but  it  varies  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  Considera- 
tion is  employed  for  practical  purposes ; 
refleetum  for  matters  of  speculation  or 
moral  improvement.  Common  objects 
call  for  eonstderation ;  the  workings  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  objects  purely  spirit- 
ual, occupy  region.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done  before 
we  take  any  step ;  it  is  consistent  with 
our  natures,  as  rational  beings,  to  r^jflect 
on  what  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be,  and 
what  we  shall  be.  Without  consideration 
we  shall  naturally  commit  the  most  fla- 
grant errors ;  without  reflection  we  shall 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
our  neighbor,  and  ourselves. 

It  seems  necessary,  in  the  choice  of  persons  for 
great  employments,  to  consider  their  bodies  as 
well  aa  their  minds,  and  ages  and  health  as  well 
as  their  abilities.  Tehpu:. 

Whoerer  rt^/Uda  frequently  on  the  uncertain- 
ty of  his  own  duration,  will  find  out  that  the 
state  of  others  is  not  more  permanent  than  his 

own,  JOHKSOK. 


TO  CONSIDER,  REGARD. 

To  CONSIDER  {v.  To  consider,  reflect) 
signifies  to  take  a  view  of  a  thing  in  the 
mind  which  is  the  result  of  thought.  To 
REGARD  (v.  Care,  concern)  is  properly  to 
look  back  upon  or  to  look  at  with  con- 
cern. There  is  more  caution  or  thought 
in  considering,  more  personal  interest  in 
regarding.  To  consider  is  to  bear  in  mind 
all  that  prudence  or  propriety  suggests ; 
to  regard  is  to  bear  in  mind  all  that  our 
wishes  or  interests  suggest  It  is  most 
usual  to  consider  the  means  or  matters  in 
detail,  and  to  regard  the  end  or  object  at 
large :  a  man  will  consider  whether  a  thing 
is  good  or  bad,  proper  or  improper,  out 
of  the  regard  which  he  has  for  his  repu- 
tation, his  honor,  his  conscience,  and  the 
like.  Where  he  has  no  consideration  he 
cannot  possibly  have  a  regard,  but  he  may 
have  a  regard  where  constderaiions  arc  not 
necessary.  A  want  of  consideration  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  capacity  of  anoth- 
er may  lead  one  to  form  a  wrong  judg- 
ment of  his  conduct  A  want  of  regard 
for  the  person  himself  may  lead  one  to 
be  regardless  of  his  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. 

The  king  had  not  at  that  time  one  person  about 
him  of  his  council  who  liad  the  least  considera- 
tion of  his  own  honor,  or  (Hendship  for  those  who 
sat  at  the  helm  of  afR&irs,  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
excepted.  CLAaSMDOM. 

If  much  you  note  him. 
You  offend  him ;  feed  and  regard  him  not. 

SaAUPEARS. 

So,  in  application  to  things  not  express- 
ly connected  with  one's  interests  or  in- 
clinations, to  consider  is  to  look  at  things 
simply  as  they  are ;  to  regard  is  to  look 
at  them  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest 

I  consider  the  soul  of  man  as  the  rain  of  a 
glorious  irile  of  buildings.  Stekle. 

I  reifard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  commonwealth  in  general,  but  as 
the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a 
man's  fortune.  Budoell. 

CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

CONSIDERATION,  or  that  which  en- 
ters into  a  person's  consideraiion  {v.  To 
consider),  has  a  reference  to  the  person 
considering.  REASON  (v.  Canue),  or  that 
which  influences  the  reason,  is  taken  ab- 
solutely. Considerations  are  therefore,  for 
the  most  part,  partial,  as  affecting  partio- 
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nlar  intereBtB,  or  dependent  on  particular 
circumstances.  JReatont^  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  general,  and  rary  according  to  the 
subject 

He  had  been  nude  general  upon  rerr  partial 
and  not  enough  deliberated  ooniidtrailon*. 

TherMMOfW  assigned  in  alaw  ofthe  SOth  year 
of  Edward  IIL  for  having  pleas  andjndgments  in 
the  English  tongne  might  hare  been  urged  tor 
hsflng  the  laws  themielvea  in  that  language. 

TTftWHTIT. 

The  connderation  influences  particular 
actions ;  the  raoMm  determines  a  line  of 
conduct :  no  ecmnderation  of  profit  should 
induce  a  person  to  forfeit  his  word ;  the 
reasons  which  men  assign  for  their  con- 
duct are  often  as  absurd  as  thej  are 
false. 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  cansid&ra- 
UonSf  to  search  an  asylum.  Dafncir. 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.         SHAXsriAaa. 

In  matters  of  argument,  the  considera- 
Htm  is  that  which  one  offers  to  the  con- 
sidenUion  of  another;  the  reason  is  that 
which  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  punishments 
to  any  particular  crimes  may  appear  firom  sereral 
consla&raiions,  Addisok. 

If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude 
that  there  is  some  ground  or  recuon  for  those 
fears,  and  that  nature  hath  not  planted  them  in 
us  to  no  purpose  ?  Tixxotbon . 

TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  INTRUST. 

G0NSI6K,  in  French  consigner^  Latin, 
otmsignoy  compounded  of  con  and  signo^ 
signifies  to  seal  for  a  specific  purpose, 
also  to  deposit.  COMMIT,  in  French 
eommeUre^  Latin  ecnmwUo^  compounded 
of  com  and  miUtOy  to  put  together,  signi- 
fies to  put  into  a  person's  hands.  IN- 
TRUST, compounded  of  in  and  trtuiy  sig- 
nifies to  put  in  trust 

The  idea  of  transferring  from  one's 
self  to  the  care  of  another  is  common  to 
these  terms,  differing  in  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  action.  To  consign  is  a 
more  formal  act,  a  more  absolute  giving 
from  ourselves  to  another,  than  to  commit: 
a  merchant  consigns  his  goods  to  another 
to  dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage ;  he 
commits  the  management  of  his  business 
to  his  clerk :  a  child  is  consigned  to  an- 
other, for  him  to  take  the  whole  oharge 


of  his  education,  maintenance,  and  the 
like;  but  when  he  is  commaOed  to  the 
charge  of  another,  it  is  mostly  with  lim- 
itations. 

Atrldes,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war. 
Consigwd  the  youthful  consort  to  liis  care. 

Pops. 
In  a  very  short  time  Lady  Macdesfleld  remoyed 
her  son  from  her  sight,  l^  oommUiUng  him  to 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman. 

JoHmoM^  Lm  of  Savaqx. 

To  intrutt  refers  to  the  degree  of  trust 
or  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  the  in- 
dividual ;  a  child  may  be  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  servant  for  a  short  time ;  a  per- 
son may  be  intrusted  with  the  property  or 
secrets  of  another ;  or  individuals  may  be 
intrusted  with  power. 

Supposing  boUi  equal  in  their  natural  Integri- 
ty, I  on^t  in  common  prudence  to  fear  foul  play 
from  an  Indigent  person  rather  than  tnm  one 
whose  circumstances  seem  to  liave  plaoed  him 
above  the  base  temptation  of  money.  This  rea- 
son makes  the  commonwealth  regard  her  richest 
snt^ects  as  the  fittest  to  bo  intrusted  with  her 
highest  employments.  Admbom. 

In  the  figurative  application,  to  con- 
sign is  to  deliver  over  so  as  to  become 
the  property  of  another  thing;  to  com- 
mU  is  to  give  over  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of.  Deaili  consigns  many 
to  an  untimely  grave ;  a  writer  eommxts 
his  thoughts  to  Uie  press. 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are 
then  to  be  consigned  orer  to  another  state,  a 
state  of  everlasting  love  and  charity. 

Atrbbctt. 
Is  my  muse  controU'd 
By  servile  awe  ?    Bom  free,  and  not  be  bold  1 
At  least  ni  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground,. 
And  to  the  trusty  earth  co^atmit  the  sound. 

Dbidbk. 

Consign  may  thus  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  ^(issign,  and  commU  in  the  sense  of 
trusting  at  all  hazards. 

And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  ooniign^d. 

Qoummm, 
Acastns  was  soon  nrevatled  upon  by  his  curi- 
osity to  set  rocks  and  hardships  at  deAanoe,  and 
commit  his  lifo  to  the  winds.  Jobksoic. 

TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT. 

CONSOLE  and  SOLACE  are  derived 
from  the  same  source,  in  French  consoler^ 
Latin  consolor  and  solatium,  possibly  from 
solum^  the  ground,  which  nourishes  all 
,  things.    COMFORT,  v.  Comfort, 
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CwmU  and  tdoM  denote  the  relieving 
of  pain;  comfoH  marks  the  oommnni- 
cation  of  positive  pleasure.  We  contoU 
others  with  words ;  we  contoU  or  tolaee 
ourselves  with  reflections ;  we  eomfori  by 
words  or  deeds.  CowwU  is  used  on  more 
important  occasions  than  wlaee.  We  «Nt- 
9(d«  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  af- 
flictions; we  tolaee  ourselves  when  we 
meet  with  disasters;  we  eomfori  those 
who  stand  in  need  of  comfort  The 
greatest  eonaoUition  which  we  can  enjoy 
on  the  death  of  our  friends  is  derived 
from  Uie  hope  that  they  have  exchanged 
a  state  of  imperfection  and  sorrow  for 
one  that  is  full  of  pure  and  unmixed  fe- 
licity. It  is  no  small  tolaee  to  us,  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  that 
they  are  not  so  bad  that  they  might  not 
have  been  worse.  The  eomfcvU  which  a 
person  enjoys  may  be  considerably  en- 
hanced by  the  comparison  with  what  he 
has  formerly  suffered. 

In  afflictionfl  men  generally  draw  their  o<m- 
toUMon  out  of  books  of  marallty,  which  indeed 
•re  of  greet  nee  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the 
mind  egeinst  the  impreiilons  of  aorrow. 

Adouok. 

He  that  nndergoes  the  fiitigae  of  labor  muit 
tolaee  his  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of 
its  reward.  Johhsoit. 

If  oor  afflictions  are  light,  we  shall  be  com- 
forUd  by  the  comparison  we  make  between  oor- 
eelres  and  ovr  feUow-sufliBrera.  Addbow. 

CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

CONSONANT,  from  the  Latin  eoiua- 
mmty  participle  of  eon  and  wno^  to  sound 
together,  signifies  to  sound,  or  be,  in  uni- 
son or  harmony.  ACCORDANT,  from 
aeeord  (v.  To  agree\  signifies  the  quality 
of  accoiding.  CONSISTENT,  from  the 
Latin  eoimsteMy  participle  of  eonmsto,  or 
eon  and  sisto,  to  place  together,  signifies 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  stand  in  uni- 
son together. 

OfuoiunU  is  employed  in  matters  of 
representation;  aeeordani  in  matters  of 
opinion  or  sentiment;  eonaiBteiU  in  mat- 
ters of  conduct  A  particular  passage  is 
eontonarU  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures;  a  particular  account  is  ac- 
eorJatU  with  all  one  hears  and  sees  on 
a  subject;  a  person*s  conduct  is  not  al- 
ways oon»i$ieni  with  his  station.  Conso- 
nant Is  opposed  to  dissonant ;  aeeordani 
to  disconktfit ;  eonaitieni  to  inconsistent 


Oonaoncmee  is  not  so  positive  a  thing  as 
either  aeeordanee  or  eonsitteney^  which  re- 
spect real  events,  circumstances,  and  ac- 
tions. Conaonanee  may  serve  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  thing,  but  dinonanee  does 
not  prove  its  falsehood  until  it  amounts 
to  direct  dtMcordance  or  ineonnaten^. 
There  is  a  diaaonanea  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  our  Sav- 
iour, which  serves  to  prove  the  absence 
of  all  collusion  and  imposture,  eince  there 
is  neither  diaeordanee  nor  ineonaiateney  in 
what  they  have  related  or  omitted. 

Onr  lUth  in  the  discoyerlea  of  the  Qotpd  will 
reoetre  cooflrmation  fl-om  discerning  their  eon- 
aonanee  with  the  nafennl  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man heart  Bxjlib. 

The  difference  of  good  and  erfl  in  actions  is 
not  founded  on  arUtnir  opinions  or  institutions, 
bnt  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of 
man ;  It  aeeorda  with  the  uniTenal  sense  of  the 
human  mind.  Blaik. 

Keep  one  eonaiatani  plan  ihnn  end  to  end. 

AODISOV. 

CONSTANCY,  STABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
FIRSCNESS. 

CONSTANCY,  in  French  eonatance,  Lat- 
in eonatantiOt  from  eonatana  and  conaio, 
compounded  of  c<ni  and  «to,  to  stand  by 
or  close  to  a  thing,  signifies  the  quality 
of  adhering  to  the  thing  that  has  been 
once  chosen.  STABILITY,  in  French 
atabiliU,  Latin  atabilitaay  from  atabUia  and 
«fo,  to  stand,  signifies  the  quality  of  be- 
ing able  to  stand.  STEADINESS,  from 
ateady  or  ataid^  Saxon  aietigy  high  German 
aUUiffy  Greek  era^otf  trra^HSy  and  urn^/ic, 
to  stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for  stand- 
ing. FIRMNESS,  from  Jhme,  m  French 
ferme,  Latin  firmua^  comes  from  feroy  to 
bear,  signifying  the  quality  of  bearing, 
upholding,  or  keeping. 

ConaUmey  respects  the  affections ;  <to- 
hUUy  the  opinions ;  ateadmeaa  the  action 
or  the  motives  of  action ;  firmneaa  the 
purpose  or  resolution.  CofMtancy  pro- 
vents  from  changing,  and  furnishes  the 
mind  with  resources  against  weariness 
or  disgust  of  the  same  object;  it  pre- 
serves and  supports  an  attachment  under 
every  change  of  circumstances ;  ttahiliiy 
prevents  from  varying,  it  bears  up  the 
mind  against  the  movements  of  levity 
or  curiosity,  which  a  diversity  of  objects 
might  produce ;  ateadmeaa  prevents  from 
deviating;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear 
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op  against  the  influence  of  humor,  which 
temperament  or  outward  circumstances 
might  produce:  it  fixes  on  one  course, 
and  keeps  to  it :  firnmoB  prevents  from 
yielding;  it  gives  the  mind  strength 
against  all  the  attacks  to  which  it  may 
be  exposed;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and 
comes  off  triumphant.  OmMUtneyy  among 
lovers  and  friends,  is  the  favorite  theme 
of  poets ;  the  word  has,  however,  afforded 
but  few  originals  from  which  they  could 
copy  their  pictures:  they  have  mostly 
described  what  is  desirable  rather  than 
what  is  real.  Stability  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command, 
for  how  can  they  govern  others  who  can- 
not govern  their  own  thoughts  ?  Steadi- 
f<e»  of  deportment  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  those  who  have  to  obey :  how 
can  any  one  perform  his  part  well  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  perpetually  inter- 
rupted ?  Flrmneu  of  character  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  support  of  principles: 
there  are  many  occasions  in  which  this 
part  of  a  man^s  character  is  likely  to  be 
put  to  a  severe  test.  Corutaney  is  op- 
posed to  fickleness ;  stability  to  change- 
ableness ;  tteadineu  to  flightiness ;  fimi- 
ness  to  pliancy. 

Without  conttaney  there  U  neither  love, 
friendship,  nln'  virtne  in  the  world.      Aoduoh. 

With  God  there  is  no  Tariableness,  with  man 
there  is  no  ti^MlUy.  Virtue  and  vice  divide 
the  emptre  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and  folly 
alternately  mle  him.  Blaxb. 

A  manly  tUadinesa  of  condact  is  the  object 
we  are  always  to  keep  in  view.  Blaik. 

A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  poasess  no 
true  jfrmn«M  of  heart.  Blaib. 

TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT,  DEPUTE. 

CONSTITUTE,  in  Latin  ctmtiiiuius, 
participle  of  conUitvo^  that  is,  con  and 
statvo^  to  place  together,  signifies  here 
to  put  or  place  for  a  specific  purpose. 
APPOINT,  tp.  To  tqrpwnt,  DEPUTE,  in 
French  deputer^  Latin  deputOy  compound- 
ed of  (ie  and  puio^  to  esteem  or  assign, 
signifies  to  assign  a  certain  office  to  a 
person. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  person  or 
persons  for  an  office  is  comprehended 
under  all  these  terms:  conatitute  is  a 
more  solemn  act  than  appoiwL,  and  this 
than  dqouU :  to  eorutiiuU  is  the  act  of  a 
body ;  to  appoint  and  depuUy  either  of  a 


body  or  an  individual :  a  community  <xm- 
ttihUm  any  one  their  leader ;  a  monarch 
cppoinU  his  ministers ;  an  assembly  de- 
putet  some  of  its  members.  To  eontU- 
tide  implies  the  act  of  making  as  well  as 
choosing;  the  office  as  well  as  the  per- 
son is  new :  in  appointing^  the  person, 
but  not  the  office,  is  new.  A  person  may 
be  conaiiiiUed  arbiter  or  judge  as  circum- 
stances may  require ;  a  successor  is  tg)- 
pokiiedy  but  not  anutihUed, 

Where  there  is  no  eontHtuted  Judge,  as  be- 
tween independent  states  there  Is  not,  the  vici- 
nage itself  is  the  natural  J  ndge.  Buhks. 

The  aocnaations  against  Columbus  gained  such 
credit  in  a  Jealous  court,  that  a  commissioner 
was  appoinUd  to  repair  to  Uiqtanlola,  and  to 
inspect  mto  his  conduct.  Robbbtsow. 

Whoever  is  constituted  is  mvested  with 
supreme  authority  derived  from  the  high- 
est sources  of  power;  whoever  is  appoint- 
ed derives  his  authority  from  the  author- 
ity of  others,  and  has  consequently  but 
limited  power :  no  individual  can  appoint 
another  with  authority  equal  to  bis  own : 
whoever  is  deputed  has  private  and  not 
public  authority ;  his  office  is  partial,  of- 
ten confined  to  the  particular  transaction 
of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  individuals. 
According  to  the  Romish  religion,  the 
Pope  is  constituted  supreme  head  of  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  the  whole 
world;  governors  are  appointed  to  distant 
provinces ;  persons  are  dq>uted  to  present 
petitions  or  make  representations  to  gov- 
ernment 

They  held  for  life.  Indeed  they  may  be  said 
to  have  held  by  inheritance.  Appointed  by  tlie 
monarch,  they  were  considered  as  nearly  out  of 
his  power.  Burks. 

They  composed  permanent  bodies  politic,  con- 
stUttted  to  resist  arbitrary  innovation.     Buekb. 

If  the  Commons  disagree  to  the  amendments, 
a  conference  usually  follows  between  members 
deputed  from  each  house.  Bxjlckstonb. 

CONSTRAINT,  OOUPULBION. 

CONSTRAINT,  from  conttrmn,  Latin 
conttritigo^  compounded  of  con  and  strin- 
go,  signifies  the  act  of  straining  or  tjring 
together.  COMPULSION  signifies  the 
act  of  compelling  (v.  To  compS). 

There  is  much  of  binding  in  constraint; 
of  violence  in  compulsion:  constraint  pre- 
vents from  acting  agreeably  to  the  will ; 
compulmon  forces  to  act  contrary  to  the 
will :  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  moves  with 
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moch  eonttraint^  and  is  often  subject  to 
much  cMipuUion  to  make  him  move  as 
18  desired.  CorutrairU  may  arise  from 
outward  circumstanoes ;  eompuUion  is 
always  produced  by  some  active  agent : 
the  forms  of  civU  society  lay  a  proper 
eoruirmtU  upon  the  behavior  of  men,  so 
as  to  render  them  agreeable  to  each  oth- 
er ;  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  ever 
be  ready  to  compd  those  who  will  not 
submit  without  compulsion:  in  the  mo- 
ments of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  chil- 
dren should  be  as  free  from  constraint  as 
possible ;  those  who  know  and  wish  to 
do  what  is  right  will  always  be  ready  to 
discharge  their  duty  without  compulsion. 

Commands  are  no  eotutraints.  If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  it  freely.  Hilton. 

Savage  declared  that  it  was  not  his  design  to 
fly  from  Justice ;  that  he  intended  to  have  ap- 
peared (to  appear)  at  the  bar  withoat  eompul-^ 
Hon.  JoHHSOif. 

CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT. 

CONSTRAINT,  v.  Constraint,  compui- 
turn.    RESTRAINT,  v.  To  coerce,  restrain. 

Constraint  respects  the  movements  of 
the  bodj  only;  restraint  those  of  the 
mind,  and  the  outward  actions:  when 
they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions, 
we  say  a  person^s  behavior  is  constrain- 
ed; his  feelings  are  restrained:  he  is 
constrained  to  act  or  not  to  act,  or  to  act 
in  a  certain  manner;  he  is  restrained 
from  acting  at  all,  or  he  may  be  restrain- 
ed from  feeling:  the  conduct  is  eon- 
strained  by  certain  prescribed  rules,  by 
discipline  and  order;  it  is  restrained  by 
particular  motives:  whoever  learns  a 
mechanical  exercise  is  constrained  to 
move  his  body  in  a  certain  direction ;  the 
fear  of  detection  often  restrains  persons 
fr(ftn  the  commission  of  vices  more  than 
any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

When  from  constraint  only  the  offices  of  seem- 
ing kindness  are  performed,  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  them.  Blam. 

What  fustraints  do  they  lie  under  who  have 
no  regaros  beyond  the  grave? 


TO  CONSULT,  DEUBERATE. 

^  CONSULT,  in  French  consulter,  Latin 
eonsulto,  is  a  frequentative  of  consulo, 
signifying  to  counsel  together  (r.  Advice, 
counsk).  DELIBERATE,  in  French  de- 
libirer,  Latin  ddihero,  compounded  of  de 


and  libro,  or  lihra,  a  balance,  signifies  to 
weigh  as  in  a  balance. 
«  Consultations  always  require  two  per- 
sons at  least ;  ddiherations  may  be  car- 
ried on  either  with  a  man^s  self  or  with 
numbers:  an  individual  may  conMuU 
with  one  or  many ;  assemblies  common- 
ly deliberate:  advice  and  information  are 
given  and  received  in  consultations; 
doubts,  difficulties,  and  objections  are 
started  and  removed  in  ddiberatUms. 
We  communicate  and  hear  when  we  con- 
suit;  we  pause  and  hesitate  when  we  de- 
liberate: those  who  have  to  co-operate 
must  frequently  consult  together ;  those 
who  have  serious  measures  to  decide 
upon  must  coolly  deliberate. 

Ulysses  (as  Homer  tells  us)  made  a  voyage  to 
the  regions  of  the  dead,  to  eonsuU  Tlreslas  how 
he  should  return  to  his  country.  Addisom. 

Moloch  declares  hhnself  abruptly  for  war,  and 
appears  incensed  at  his  companions  for  losing  so 
much  time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it. 

Addisow. 

OOKSUBOf  ATION,  COMPLETION. 

CONSUMMATION,  Latin  consumma- 
tio,  compounded  of  con  and  summa,  the 
sum,  signifies  the  summing  or  winding 
up  of  the  whole — the  putting  a  final  pe- 
riod to  any  concern.  COMPLETION 
signifies  either  the  act  of  completing,  or 
the  state  of  being  completed  (v.  To  com- 
plete). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  is  compre- 
hended in  both  these  terms,  but  they  dif- 
fer principally  in  application ;  wishes  are 
consummated;  plans  are  completed:  wc 
often  fiatter  ourselves  that  the  completion 
of  all  our  plans  will  be  the  consummation 
of  all  our  wishes,  and  thus  expose'  our- 
selves to  grievous  disappointments. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant 
practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy  which  made 
Iter  capable  of  beholding  death,  not  as  the  disso- 
lution but  the  consummation  of  life.     Stbelb. 

He  makes  it  the  completion  of  an  ill  charac- 
ter to  bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  of  men. 

Fori. 

As  epithets,  consummate  and  complete 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction.  Cortsum- 
mate  is  said  of  that  which  rises  abso- 
lutely to  the  highest  possible  degree,  as 
consummate  wisdom,  or  consummate  felic- 
ity; complete  is  said  of  that  which  is  so 
relatively ;  a  thing  may  be  complete  which 
fully  answers  the  purpose. 
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0  thoa  wlUMe  wifldoiiif  solid  yet  rcflned, 
Whooe  patriot  virtues  and  consummate  skill 
GiT«  thee,  with  pleasing  dignity,  to  shine 
At  onoe  the  guardian,  ornainent,  and  Joy 
Of  polish'd  life !  THOMBOM. 

To  add  now  (in  order  to  make  this  second  flmit 
of  ftiendship  oompUafi  that  other  point  which 
Heth  more  open,  which  is  fiUtliftil  counsel  Anom  a 
friend.  Bacov. 

CONTACT,  TOUCH, 

CONTACT,  in  Latin  eoniadw,  partici- 
ple of  eoniingo^  oompounded  of  eon  and 
tango,  to  touch  together,  is  distinguished 
from  the  simple  word  TOUCH,  not  so 
much  in  sense  as  in  grammatical  con- 
struction ;  the  former  expressing  a  state, 
and  referring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
that  state ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
implying  the  abstract  act  of  touching: 
we  spetuc  of  things  coming  or  being  in 
eaniaet,  but  not  of  the  eotUaet  instead  of 
the  touch  of  a  thing:  the  poison  which 
comes  from  the  poison-tree  is  so  power- 
ful in  its  nature,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  fed 
Its  baneful  influence ;  some  insects  are 
armed  with  stings  so  inconceivably  sharp, 
that  the  smallest  touch  possible  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  puncture  in  the  flesh. 

We  are  attracted  toward  each  other  by  general 
sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  contact  by  pri- 
vate interest  Jodnson. 

0  death  I  where  is  now  thy  sting  ?  O  grave  ! 
where  is  thy  victory?  Where  are  the  terrors 
with  which  thon  hast  so  long  affrighted  the  na- 
ttons?  At  the  totioh  of  the  Divine  rod  thy  vi- 
sionary horrors  are  fled.  Blaib. 

CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

Bom  these  terms  imply  the  power  of 
communicating  something  bad,  but  CON- 
TAGION, from  the  Latin  verb  eontingo, 
to  come  in  contact,  proceeds  from  a  sim- 
ple touch ;  and  INFECTION,  from  the 
Latin  inficiOy  or  in  and  fado^  to  put  in, 
proceeds  by  receiving  something  inward- 
ly or  having  it  infused.  We  consider 
contagion  as  to  the  manner  of  spreading 
from  one  body  to  another;  we  consider 
infection  as  to  the  act  of  its  working  it- 
self into  the  system.  Whatever  acts  by 
coniagvon  acts  immediately  by  direct  per- 
sonal contact ;  whatever  acts  by  infection 
acts  gradually  and  indirectly,  or  through 
the  medium  of  a  third  body,  as  clothes, 
or  the  air  when  infedccL  The  word  con^ 
tagioti  is,  therefore,  properly  applied  only 
to  particular  diseases,  but  inffiction  may 


be  applied  to  every  disease  which  is  com- 
municable from  one  subject  to  another. 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  eoniagumt  is  also 
infectiouBj  but  not  vice  vena, 

I  am  particularly  careAil  to  destroy  the  clothes 
of  the  sick,  becaoae  they  harbor  the  very  qiUnt- 
essenoe  oicontoffion,  Mbad. 

Whatever  cotton  is  imported  from  that  part  of 
the  world  should  at  all  umes  be  kept  in  quaran- 
tine, because  it  may  have  hnbibed  it^fteHon  at 
the  time  of  its  packing  up. 


So,  in  application  to  other  things  be- 
sides diseases,  contagion  is  employed  to 
denote  that  species  of  communication 
which  is  effected  by  a  direct  action  on 
the  senses. 

From  look  to  look,  contoffiotu,  through  the 

crowd 
The  panic  runs.  Thokboii. 

The  mischief  spread  by  the  eontoffion  of 
phrensy.  Jobnson. 

Infection  is  employed  to  denote  the 
communication  which  takes  place  by  the 
gradual  process  of  being  infected  with 
anything. 

It  is  a  disease  in  a  state  like  to  iitfecHon,  for, 
as  imfeelioH  spreadeth  upon  that  which  is  sound, 
and  talnteth,  so,  when  envy  is  gotten  onoe  into  a 
state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best  actions  thereof. 

Baoov. 

So,  in  the  moral  application,  whatever 
is  outward  acts  by  contagion,  as  to  shun 
the  contagion  cf  bad  example  or  bad 
manners.  Whatever  acts  inwardly  acts 
by  infection,  as  to  shun  the  infection  of 
bad  principles. 

If  I  send  my  son  abroad,  it  is  searoely  poasiblo 
to  keep  him  frwn  the  reigning  eontaffion  of 
rudeness.  Locks. 

But  we  who  only  do  infbae 
The  rsge  in  them  like  boutd-feus, 
Tis  our  example  that  instils 
In  them  the  in/ection  of  our  ills.  Bctleb. 

CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL;  PESTI- 
LENTIAL. 

CONTAGIOUS  signifies  having  or 
causing  contagion  {v.  Contagion).  EPI- 
DEMICAL, in  Latm  q)idemieu8^  Greek 
fwtSfifUKOiy  that  is,  crc  and  ififto^,  among 
the  people,  signifies  universally  spread. 
PESTILENTIAL,  from  the  Latin  pestit, 
the  plague,  signifies  haviug  the  plague, 
or  a  similar  disorder. 

The  eontagiom  applies  to  that  which  is 
capable  of  being  caught,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  touched ;  the  e^demicai 
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to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  drcu- 
lated,  and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  stop- 
ped ;  the  patiUntial  to  that  which  may 
breed  an  evil,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
moved :  diseases  are  coniagioua  or  tpidem- 
ical;  the  air  or  breath  is  pestUenttaL 

No  foreign  food  the  teeming  ewes  shall  fear, 
No  touch  cotUagUnts  spread  its  influence  here. 

Wakton. 

The  Bin)c  has  never  been  known  to  produce 
any  epid^mieeU  distemper,  nor  indeed  bad  con- 
sequences of  any  Icind  to  the  health  of  tiie  peo|rie. 
Brtdonx. 
Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 
Is  meanly  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And,  like  the  blast  of  pe^ilenHal  winds, 
Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  natnre*s  fairest  forms. 

MlLTOK. 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or 
figuratively  in  the  same  sense.  We  en- 
deavor to  shun  a  oomiagiom  disorder,  that 
it  may  not  come  near  us ;  we  endeavor 
to  purify  a  pestilential  air,  that  it  may  not 
be  inhaled  to  our  injury ;  we  endeavor  to 
provide  against  epidemieid  disorders,  that 
they  may  not  spread  any  farther.  Vicious 
example  is  eonioffioua;  certain  follies  or 
vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  in  almost 
every  age ;  the  breath  of  infidelity  is  pei- 
UlenHal. 

But  first  by  ardent  prayer  and  clear  lustraMon 
Purge  the  eoniagiout  spots  of  human  weakness. 

Prioi. 

Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there  is 
not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious 
than  the  lore  of  flattery.  Steele. 

So  peetilenUal,  so  infectious  a  thing  is  sin, 
that  it  scatters  one  poison  of  Its  breath  to  all  the 
neighborhood.  Jeesmy  Tatlor. 

TO  CONTAIN,  HOLD. 

CONTAIN,  V.  To  coniprtK.  HOLD,  in 
Saxon  healdan,  low  German  holdm^  hoUe^ 
Banish  holde^  German  ludUn^  which  is 
most  probably  connected  with  habeiiy  to 
have. 

These  terms  agree  in  sense,  but  differ 
in  application ;  the  former  is  by  compari- 
son  noble,  the  latter  is  ignoble  in  its  use : 
hold  is  employed  only  for  the  material 
contents  of  hollow  bodies ;  contain  is  em- 
ployed for  moral  or  spiritual  contents :  in 
familiar  discourse  a  cask  is  said  to  hcld^ 
but  in  more  polished  language  it  is  said 
to  contain  a  certain  number  of  gallons. 
A  coach  holds  or  contains  a  given  number 
of  persons ;  a  room  holds  a  given  quan- 


tity of  f  umitare ;  a  house  or  city  contains 
its  inhabitants. 

But  man,  th*  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heav'n  hath  modell'd.  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  sereral  qualities.  Foei>. 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds. 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holdit. 

Detdxr. 

TO  CONTAMINATE,  DKFILE,  POLLUTE, 
TAINT,  CORRUPl'. 

CONTAMINATE,  in  Latin  coniandna- 
tuSy  participle  of  eontaminOy  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  tamah,  to  pollute.  DEFILE, 
compounded  of  de  and  JSe  or  vile,  signifies 
to  make.  vile.  POLLUTE,  in  Latin  pol- 
tutuSy  participle  otpoUiM,  compounded  of 
per  and  luo  or  lavo^  to  wash  or  dye,  sig- 
nifies to  infuse  thoroughly.  TAINT,  in 
French  teint,  participle  of  teindre,  in  Latin 
finpo,todyeorstain.  CORRUPT,  in  Lat- 
in corrupluSf  participle  of  corrumpo,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  rumpo,  signifies  to 
break  to  pieces. 

Contaminate  is  not  so  strong  an  expres- 
sion as  defUe  or  poUvte  ;  but  it  is  stronger 
than  taint :  these  terms  are  used  in  the 
sense  of  injuring  purity :  corrupt  has  the 
idea  of  destroying  it.  Whatever  is  im- 
pure contaminates  ;  what  is  gross  and  vile 
in  the  natural  sense  defiles^  and  in  the 
moral  sense  poUvtes  ;  what  is  contagious 
or  infectious  corrupts;  and  what  is  cor- 
rttpted  may  taint  other  things.  Improper 
conversation  or  reading  contaminates  tlio 
mind  of  youth ;  lewdness  and  obscenity 
defile  the  body  SiVid  pollute  the  mind ;  loose 
company  corrupts  the  morals ;  the  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  corrupted  body  is 
sufficient  to  give  a  taint.  If  young  peo- 
ple be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  society,  they  must  unavoida- 
bly witness  objects  that  are  calculated  to 
contaminate  their  thoughts,  if  not  their 
inclinations.  They  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of  seeing  the  lips  of  females  d^iUd 
widi  the  grossest  indecencies,  and  hear- 
ing or  seeing  things  which  cannot  be 
heard  or  seen  without  polluting  the  soul : 
it  cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  their 
principles  are  found  to  be  corrupted  be- 
fore they  have  reached  the  age  of  nuitu- 
rity. 

The  drop  of  water,  after  its  progress  through 
all  the  channels  of  the  street,  is  not  more  con" 
taminated  with  flltli  and  dirt  than  a  simple  stoiy 
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after  It  has  paned  tbrongh  the  months  of  a  few 
modern  tale-bearers.  Hawkebwobth. 

When  from  the  monntain  tops  with  hideous  cry 
And  clatt'ring  wings  the  hungry  harpies  fly. 
Vhcy  snatch  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find, 
A.nd  parting  leave  a  loathsome  stench  behind. 

DlTDEN. 

Her  virgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
PolltUedt  and  profiin'd  her  holy  bands. 

Dbtden. 

All  men  agree  that  llcentlons  poems  do,  of  all 
writings,  soonest  corrupt  the  heart  Steele. 
Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try, 
Nor  fear  a  rot  flrom  tainUd  company. 

Dbydbm. 

TO  CCMTEMN,  DESPISE,  SCORN,  DIS- 
DAIN. 

CONTEMN,  in  Latin  contemM,  com- 
pounded of  eon  and  temno^  is  probably 
changed  from  tamtno^  and  the  Hebrew 
tameSi,  to  pollute  or  render  worthless, 
which  is  the  cause  of  contempt.  DE- 
SPISE, in  Latin  deapidoy  compounded  of 
de  and  tpecio^  signifies  to  look  down  upon, 
which  is  a  strong  mark  of  contempt. 
SCORN,  varied  from  our  word  sfwrr^  sig- 
nifies stripped  of  all  honors  and  expioeed 
to  derision,  which  situation  is  the  cause 
of  »com.  DISDAIN,  compounded  of  dui^ 
privative,  and  dain  or  dtign^  to  think 
worthy,  signifies  to  hold  altogether  un- 
worthy. 

The  above  elucidations  sufficiently 
evince  the  feeling  toward  others  which 
gives  birth  to  all  these  actions.  But  the 
feeling  of  contempt  is  not  quite  so  strong 
as  that  of  deapmng^  nOr  that  of  detpmng 
so  strong  as  those  of  scorning  and  dM- 
dairwiffy  the  latter  of  which  expresses  the 
strongest  sentiment  of  all.  Persons  are 
contemned  for  their  moral  qualities ;  they 
are  despised  on  account  of  their  outward 
circumstances,  their  characters,  or  their 
endowments.  Superiors  may  be  eon- 
temned;  inferiors  only,  or  those  who 
dciirade  themselves,  are  deapited.  Con- 
tempt^  as  applied  to  persons,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  a  Christian  temper  when 
justly  provoked  by  their  character;  but 
deitpising  is  distinctly  forbidden,  and  sel- 
dom warranted.  Tet  it  is  not  so  much 
our  business  to  contemn  others  as  to  con- 
temn that  which  is  cont&nptihle ;  but  wc 
are  not  equally  at  liberty  to  despise  the 
person,  or  anything  belonging  to  the  per- 
son, of  another.  Whatever  springs  from 
the  free-will  of  another  may  be  a  sub- 


ject of  contempt;  but  the  casualties  of 
fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which 
are  alike  independent  of  personal  merit, 
should  never  expose  a  person  tohQ  de- 
gpised.  We  may,  however,  contemn  a  per- 
son for  his  impotent  malice,  or  de^n»e  him 
for  his  meanness. 

CMiUmpt  and  deriaion  are  hard  words ;  but 
in  what  manner  can  one  give  advice  to  a  yonth  in 
the  pursuit  and  possession  of  sensual  pleasures, 
or  afford  pity  to  an  old  man  in  the  Impotence  and 
desire  of  enjoying  them  ?  Steele. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the  wise  suspect 
that  they  are  cheated  and  deepieed.    Jobhbok. 

Persons  are  not  aeomed  or  disdained^ 
but  they  may  be  treated  with  scorn  or 
disdain  ;  they  are  both  improper  expres- 
sions of  contempt  or  de^oite:  aeom  marks 
the  sentiment  of  a  little,  vain  mind ;  dis- 
dain  of  a  haughty  and  perverted  one.  A 
beautiful  woman  looks  with  scorn  on  her 
whom  she  despises  for  the  want  of  this 
natural  gift.  The  wealthy  man  treats 
with  disdain  him  whom  he  despises  for  his 
poverty. 

Infemoas  wretch  I 
So  much  below  my  scorn,  I  dare  not  kill  thee. 

Dbtden. 

Tet  not  for  those, 
For  wliat  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 
Though  chang*d  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix*d 

mind 
And  high  dizain  from  sense  of  injor'd  merit. 

MtLTON. 

In  speaking  of  things  independently  of 
others,  or  as  immediately  connected  with 
ourselves,  all  these  terms  may  be  some- 
times employed  in  a  good  or  an  indiffer- 
ent sense.  When  wo  contemn  a  mean 
action,  and  scorn  to  conceal  by  falsehood 
what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknowledge, 
we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman  as  well 
as  the  Christian ;  but  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  infirm  and  dependent  condition 
that  we  should  feel  inclined  to  demise 
anything  that  falls  in  our  way ;  much  less 
are  we  at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  anything 
which  our  station  requires ;  we  ought  to 
think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing 
degrading  to  us,  but  that  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  will  of  (Jod :  there  arc, 
however,  too  many  who  affect  to  despise 
small  favors  as  not  reaching  their  fan- 
cied deserts,  and  others  who  disdain  to 
receive  any  favor  at  all,  from  mistaken 
notions  about  dependence  and  obligation. 
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A  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the  prmiae  of 
the  ignorant.  Stsblb. 

Thrioe  happy  they,  beneath  their  Northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  dMpUe; 
ProToke  approaching  fiUe,  and  bravely  9ccm 
To  spare  that  life  which  roust  so  soon  return. 

Rows. 

It  is  hi  some  sort  owing  to  the  bounty  of  Prov- 
idenee  that,  disdaining  a  cheap  and  Tulgar  hap- 
piness, they  firame  to  themaelres  Imaginary  goods, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  can  raise  desire  but  the 
dlf&eulty  of  obtaining  tliem.  Biucblkt. 

Virtue  ditdains  to  lend  an  ear 
To  the  mad  people's  sense  of  right       Fkakcu. 

TO  CONTEMPLATE^  MEDITATE,  MUSE. 

OONTEMPLATE,  in  Latin  coniempla. 
fitf,  participle  of  eoniemplor^  probably 
comes  from  tanplwny  a  temple,  aa  a  place 
moet  fitted  for  contemplation,  MEDI- 
TATE, in  Latin  meditaiw,  participle  of 
meditor^  is  probably  changed  from  mdi- 
toTf  in  Greek  fuKtrawy  to  modulate  or  at- 
tune the  thoughts,  as  sounds  are  harmo- 
nized. MUSE  is  derived  from  mvM, 
owing  to  the  connection  between  the  har- 
mony of  a  song  and  the  harmony  of  the 
thoughts  in  musing. 

Different  species  of  reflection  are 
marked  by  these  terms.  We  contemplaie 
what  is  present  or  before  our  eyes ;  we 
meditate  on  what  is  past  or  absent.  The 
heavens  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator 
are  objects  of  contemplation;  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  fit  subjects  for  medtta- 
Hon.  One  mutea  on  events  or  circum- 
stances which  have  been  just  passing. 

I  sincerely  wish  myself  with  you  to  contem- 
plate the  wonders  of  God  in  the  firmament,  rath- 
er tlian  the  madness  of  man  on  the  earth.  Pope. 

But  a  very  small  part  of  the  momenta  spent 
in  meditation  on  the  past  produce  any  reason- 
able caution  or  salutary  sorrow.  Johnson. 

We  may  contemplate  and  mediUUe  for 
the  future,  but  never  mitse.  In  this  case 
the  two  former  terms  have  the  sense  of 
contriving  or  purposing :  what  is  contem- 
plated to  be  done  is  thought  of  more  in- 
distinctly than  when  it  is  meditated  to  be 
done:  many  things  are  had  in  contem- 
plation which  are  never  seriously  miedi- 
tated  upon:  between  contemplating  and 
meditating  there  is  oftcncr  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  between  medituiing  and  exe- 
cuting. 

The  work  which  he  had  in  eontemploHon 
may  have  been  a  history  of  that  monarch. 

Ualoitb. 


Thus  plang*d  in  ills  and  medOaUng  more, 
The  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monster.  Dbtdbn. 

Meditating  is  -a  permanent  and  serious 
action;  muting  is  partial  and  unimpor- 
tant: meditation  is  a  religious  duty,  it 
cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to  a 
person^s  spiritual  improvement;  mnmng 
is  a  temporary  employment  of  the  mind 
on  the  ordina^  concerns  of  life,  as  they 
happen  to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time. 
Contemplative  and  muging,  as  epithets, 
have  a  strong  analogy  to  each  other. 
Contemplative  is  a  habit  of  the  mind; 
muting  is  a  particular  state  of  the  mind. 
A  person  may  have  a  contemplative  turn, 
or  be  in  a  muting  mood. 

There  Is  not  any  property  or  eircumstance  of 
my  being  that  I  contemplate  with  more  Joy  than 
my  immortality.  Bbiixsx.bt. 

There  Is  nothing  so  forced  and  constrained  as 
what  we  frequently  meet  with  In  tragedies ;  to 
make  a  man  under  the  weight  of  great  sorrow,  or 
fhll  of  meditatiofi  upon  what  he  is  going  to  exe- 
cute, cast  about  for  a  simile  to  what  he  hhnself 
is,  or  the  thing  which  be  is  gobig  to  act.  Stbels. 
Muting  as  wont  on  this  and  that, 
Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what.  Fbakcts. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  CONTEMPTUOUS. 

TassK  terms  are  very  frequently, 
though  very  erroneously,  confounded  in 
common  discourse.  CONTEMPTIBLE 
is  applied  to  the  thing  deserving  eon- 
tempt;  CONTEMPTUOUS  to  that  which 
is  expressive  of  contempt.  Persons,  or 
what  is  done  by  persons,  may  be  either 
contemptible  or  contemptuaut;  but  a  thing 
is  only  contemptible,  A  production  is 
contemptible;  a  sneer  or  look  is  contempt- 
vout. 

Silence,  or  a  negligent  indllference,  proceeds 
finom  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  shows  anoth- 
er to  be  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be 
regarded.  Addison. 

My  sister's  principles  in  many  particulars  dif- 
fer ;  but  there  has  been  always  such  a  harmony 
between  us,  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  pass  with  a  contempt- 
uout  negligence.  Uawkbswobtb. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE,  PITIFUL. 

CONTEMPTIBLE  is  not  so  strong  as 
DESPICABLE  or  PITIFUL.  A  person 
may  be  contemptible  for  his  vanity  or 
weakness;  but  he  is  despicable  for  his 
servility  and  baseness  of  character;  he 
is  pitiful  for  his  want  of  manliness  and 
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becoming  spirit  A  lie  is  at  all  times 
contempHble;  it  is  detpieable  when  it  is 
told  for  purposes  of  gain  or  private  in- 
terest; it  is  pitiful  when  accompanied 
with  indications  of  unmanly  fear.  It  is 
eoniemptibU  to  take  credit  to  one's  self 
for  the  good  action  one  has  not  perform- 
ed; it  is  despicable  to  charge  another 
with  the  faults  which  we  ourselves  have 
committed ;  it  is  piHful  to  offend  others, 
and  then  attempt  to  screen  ourselves 
from  their  resentment  under  any  shelter 
which  offers.  It  is  eoniemptibU  for  a 
man  in  a  superior  station  to  borrow  of 
his  inferiors;  it  is  deepieabU  in  him  to 
forfeit  his  word ;  it  is  pUifid  in  him  to 
attempt  to  conceal  anything  by  artifice. 

Were  every  man  persuaded  firom  how  mean 
and  low  a  principle  this  passion  (for  flattery)  is 
derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  person 
who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it  would  then  bo 
as  eoniemptibU  as  he  Is  now  snocessfkil. 

Steels. 

To  put  on  an  artftil  part  to  obtain  no  other  but 
an  unjust  praise  from  the  undisoeming  is  of  all 
endeavors  the  most  despicable.  Steele. 

There  is  something  pUifttUy  mean  in  the  in- 
verted ambition  of  thqt  man  who  can  hope  for 
annihilation,  and  please  himself  to  think  that  his 
whole  fiibric  shall  crumble  into  dust.      Steele 

CONTBMPTUOUS,  SCORNFUI^  DI8- 
DAUiFUL.  • 

Thkse  epithets  rise  in  sense  by  a  reg- 
uUr  gradation.  CONTEMPTUOUS  is 
general,  and  applied  to  whatever  can  ex- 
press contempt:  SCORNFUL  and  DIS- 
DAINFUL  are  particular;  they  apply 
only  to  outward  marks :  one  is  eoniempi 
uous  who  is  ecomful  or  diadainful^  but 
not  vice  vena.  Words,  actions,  and  looks 
9xecorUemptui0fue;  looks,  sneers,  and  gest- 
ures are  ecomful  and  diedainfid.  Con- 
iemptuouB  expressions  are  always  unjus- 
tifiable; whatever  may  be  the  eonUmpt 
which  a  person's  conduct  deserves,  it  is 
unbecoming  in  another  to  give  him  any 
indications  of  the  sentiment  he  feels. 
Scornful  and  diedainful  smiles  are  re- 
sorted to  by  the  weakest  or  the  worst  of 
mankind. 

Prior  never  sacriflces  accuracy  to  haste,  nor 
indulges  himself  hi  eontemptuoue  negligence  or 
impatient  idleness.  Johnson. 

As  soon  as  Mavia  began  to  look  round,  and 
saw  the  vagabond  Mirtillo  who  had  so  long  ab- 
sented himself  firom  her  circle,  she  looked  upon 
him  with  that  glance  which  in  the  language  of 
oglers  is  called  the  eoom/uL  Tatlbb. 


In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move 
With  tears  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  love ; 
Died(UnfuUy  she  looked,  then  turning  round, 
She  flx'd  her  eyes  unmov*d  upon  the  ground. 

Detdem. 

TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE. 

CONTEND,  from  iendo,  to  stretch  one's 
course,  and  eovdra^  against,  signifies  to 
strive  against  CONTEST,  from  eorUra 
and  teeUiTy  signifying  to  call  to  witness 
against;  and  DISPUTE,  from  du  and 
puto,  signifying  to  think  diversely,  are 
modes  of  contending. 

To  cofdend  is  simply  to  exert  a  force 
against  a  force ;  to  coniett  is  to  struggle 
together  for  an  object. 

TIs  madneiB  to  contend  with  strengtii  divine. 

Dbtdbn. 

But  fortune's  gifts,  if  each  alike  possesa'd, 
And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  conteett 

POPB. 

To  contend  and  oonieet  may  be  both  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  clauned  and  striven 
for;  but  contending  is  the  act  of  the  in- 
dividual  without  reference  to  others, 
where  success  depends  upon  personal 
efforts  or  prowess,  as  when  one  oontende 
at  games.  To  eontset  is  to  Set  up  rival 
pretensions  to  be  determined  by  the  suf- 
frages of  others,  as  to  eonteU  an  election, 
to  contest  a  prize. 

At  first  the  wrestlers  contended  only  with 
strength  of  4Mdy,  but  Theseus  Invented  the  art 
of  wrestling.  Pottbb. 

Homer  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  the 
greatest  invention  of  any  vrriter  whatever.  The 
praise  of  Judgment  Virgil  has  Justly  eonteeted 
wiUi  hhn.  l^>rE. 

Opinions  may  likewise  be  both  contend- 
ed and  eontestedy  with  this  distinction, 
that  to  contend  is  to  maintain  any  opin- 
ion; to  contest  is  to  maintain  different 
opinions :  the  person  is  said  to  contend^ 
and  the  thing  to  be  contested. 

Lawyers,  I  know,  cannot  make  the  distinction 
for  which  I  contend^  because  they  have  their 
strict  rules  to  go  by.  Bubkb. 

As  to  this  matter,  which  has  been  much  eon. 
teetedy  I  myself  am  of  opinion  that  more  influ- 
ence has  been  ascribed  to  the  ** Beggar's  Opera** 
than  it,  in  reality,  has  ever  had.  Johksoh. 

To  dispute^  according  to  its  original 
meaning,  applies  to  opinions  only,  aild  is 
distinguished  from  contend  in  this,  that 
the  latter  signifies  to  maintain  one's  own 
opinion,  and  the  former  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  opinion  of  another. 
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Tis  thus  the  tpring  of  youth,  the  morn  of  life, 
Keara  in  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife ; 
Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  eontend^t 
And  on  the  conquest  every  bliss  depends. 

SaSHSTOMS. 

I  believe  there  Is  no  one  wUI  ditptOe  the  au- 
thor's great  impartiality  in  setting  down  the  ac- 
eottiits  of  these  different  religions.        Apdison. 

In  respect  to  matters  of  personal  in- 
terest, eonlend  and  dispute  are  employed 
with  a  like  distinction,  the  former  to  de- 
note striving  for  something  desired  by 
one's  self,  the  latter  to  call  in  question 
something  relating  to  others,  as  to  con- 
tend for  a  victory,  to  dispute  a  person's 
right;  and  when' the  idea  of  striving  for 
a  thiDg  in  dispute  is  to  be  expressed,  this 
word  may  be  employed  indifferently  with 
contend  for,  as  to  dispute  or  contend  for  a 
prize. 

Besifles  the  exercises  already  described,  there 
were  others  of  a  quite  different  nature;  snch 
were  those  wherein  musicians,  poets,  and  other 
artists  contended  for  victory.  Pottkh. 

Permit  me  not  to  languish  out  my  days, 
But  make  the  best  exchange  of  life  for  praise, 
lliis  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  diepute  the  prise. 

I>aTI>SM. 

CorUeniiony  contest^  and  dispute^  as 
nouns,  admit  of  a  further  distinction. 
Contention  is  always  of  a  personal  nature, 
whether  as  regards  interests  or  opinions, 
and  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  ill  feeling. 

As  subordination  is  very  necessary  for  society, 
and  contentions  for  superiority  are  very  danger- 
ous, mankind,  that  is,  all  civilized  society,  have 
settled  it  upon  a  plain  Invariable  principle. 

JOUNSOK. 

Contests  may  be  as  personal  as  conten- 
tions, but  the  objects  in  a  contest  being 
higher,  and  the  contesting  parties  coming 
less  into  direct  collision,  there  is  less  ill 
feeling  produced. 

The  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  contest  vain.    Life's  little  day 
Siall  pass,  and  she  is  gone— while  I  appear 
Flvsh'd  with  the  bloom  of  youth  through  heav- 
en's eternal  year.  Hasom  om  Trcth. 

As  differences  of  opinion  have  a  ten- 
dency to  create  ill  feeling,  disputes  are 
rarely  conducted  without  acrimony ;  but 
sometimes  there  may  be  disputes  for  that 
which  is  honorable,  where  there  is  no 
personal  animosity. 

There  has  been  a  long  dispnie  for  precedency 
between  the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.     ADUSoir. 


CONTBNTMENT,  SATISFACTION. 

CONTENTMENT,  in  French  contents^ 
ment,  from  content^  in  Latin  contentus, 
participle  of  contineo^  to  contain  or  hold, 
signifies  the  keeping  one*s  self  to  a 
thing.  SATISFACTION,  in  Latin  satis- 
factioy  compounded  of  satis  and  faciOf 
signifies  the  making  or  having  enough. 

Contentment  lies  in  ourselves :  satisfae- 
tion  is  derived  from  external  objects. 
One  is  contented  when  one  wishes  for  no 
more :  one  is  satisfied  when  one  has  ob- 
tained all  one  wishes.  The  contented 
man  has  always  enough ;  the  satisfied 
man  has  only  enough  for  the  time  be- 
ing. The  contented  man  will  not  be  dis- 
satisfied; but  he  who  looks  for  satisfac- 
tion will  never  be  contented,  Contentfnent 
is  the  absence  of  pain ;  satisfaction  is 
positive  pleasure.  Contentment  is  accom- 
panied with  the  enjoyment  of  what  one 
has ;  satisfaction  is  often  quickly  follow- 
ed with  the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A 
contented  man  can  never  be  miserable ;  a 
satisfied  man  can  scarcely  be  long  happy. 
Contentment  is  a  permanent  and  habitual 
state  of  mind ;  it  is  the  restriction  of  all 
our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires  within 
the  compass  of  present  possession  and 
enjoyment:  satisfaction  is  a  partial  and 
turbulent  state  of  the  feelings,  which 
awakens  rather  than  deadens  desire. 
Contentment  is  suited  to  our  present  con- 
dition ;  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  human  life :  satisfaction  be- 
longs to  no  created  being;  one  satisfied 
desire  engenders  another  that  demands 
satisfaction.  Contentment  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  man,  to  whom  it  is 
a  continual  feast;  but  satisfaction  has 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however 
enormous,  or  ambition,  however  bound- 
less and  successful  We  should  there- 
fore look  for  the  contented  man  where 
there  are  the  fewest  means  of  being  sat- 
isfied Our  duty  bids  us  be  contented; 
our  desires  ask  to  be  satisfied:  but  our 
duty  is  associated  with  our  happiness ; 
our  desires  are  the  sources  of  our  misery. 

True  happiness  is  to  no  place  confin'd, 
But  still  is  found  in  a  contented  mind. 

ANOffTKOOS. 

Women  who  have  been  married  some  time, 
not  having  it  in  their  heads  to  draw  after  them 
a  numerous  train  of  followers,  And  their  satis- 
faction in  the  possession  of  one  man's  heart. 

Spsctatqk. 
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CONTINUAL 


When  taken  in  a  partial  application 
to  particular  objects,  there  are  cases  in 
which  we  ought  not  to  be  contented,  and 
where  we  may  with  propriety  look  for 
permanent  satufaction.  We  cannot  be 
contented  to  do  less  than  our  duty  re- 
quires; we  may  justly  be  satisfied  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  our 
duty. 

No  man  should  lie  eontented  with  himself 
that  he  barely  does  well,  but  he  should  perform 
everything  in  the  best  manner  he  is  able. 

Stbbu. 

It  is  necessary  to  an  easy  and  happy  life  to 
possess  our  jninds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
well  wi^i^fed  with  our  own  reflections.  Steelb. 

CONTINUAL,  PERPETUAL,  CONSTANT. 

CONTINUAL,  in  French  continud,  Lat- 
in  continuus,  from  contineo^  to  hold  or 
keep  together,  signifies  Icecping  together 
without  intermission.  PERPETUAL,  in 
French  perpetud,  Latin  perpetualis,  from 
perpeto,  compounded  of  per  and  peto,  to 
seek  thoroughly,  signifies  going  on  every- 
where and  at  all  times.  CONSTANT,  v. 
Constancy. 

What  is  continual  admits  of  no  inter- 
ruption :  what  is  perpetual  admits  of  no 
termination.  There  may  be  an  end  to 
that  which  is  continual,  and  there  may 
be  intervals  in  that  which  is  perpetual. 
Rains  are  continual  in  the  tropical  cli- 
mates at  certain  seasons;  complaints 
among  the  lower  orders  are  perpetual, 
but  they  are  frequently  without  founda- 
tion. There  is  a  continual  passing  and 
repassing  in  the  streets  of  the  metrop- 
olis during  the  day ;  the  world,  and  all 
that  it  contains,  are  subject  to  perpetual 
change. 

Open  your  ears,  for  which  of  yon  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  louU  rumor  spealcs  ? 
Upon  my  tongue  continual  slanders  ride. 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 

Shaksfeabb. 
If  affluence  of  fbrtnne  unhappily  concur  to  &- 
vor  the  inclinations  of  tlie  yonthfbl,  amusements 
and  diversions  succeed  in  k  perpetual  round. 

Blair. 

CoMiani,  like  continual,  admits  of  no 
interruption,  and  it  also  admits  of  no 
change ;  what  is  continual  may  not  al- 
ways continue  in  the  same  state;  but 
what  is  constant  remains  in  the  same 
state:  continual  is  therefore  applied  to 
that  which  is  expected  to  cease;  and 
constant  to  that  which  ought  to  last.     A 


nervous  person  may  fancy  he  hears  con- 
tinual noises.  It  will  be  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  a  peaceable  man  to  live  peace- 
ably. 

Tis  all  blank  sadness  or  oonUnual  tern.  Popx. 
The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant  in  nature  were  inconstancy.   Cowxxr. 

Continual  may  sometimes  have  a  mor- 
al application ;  as  when  we  say,  content- 
ment is  a  continual  feast ;  to  have  a  con- 
tinual enjoyment  in  anything:  constant 
is  properly  applied  to  moral  objects. 

Where  shall  we  find  the  man  who  looks  out 
for  one  who  places  her  chief  happiness  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  makes  her  duty  her  eon- 
<<niM/ pleasure?  Spbctatob. 

And  there  cut  off 
From  social  life,  I  felt  a  eonetant  death. 

TaoicsoH. 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED  (».  Con. 
timud),  both  mark  length  of  duration,  but 
the  former  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of 
interruption,  which  the  latter  does  not. 
What  is  continual  may  have  frequent 
pauses ;  what  is  continued  ceases  only  to 
terminate.  Rains  are  continual  which 
are  frequently  repeated ;  so  noises  in  a 
tumultuous  street  are  continual:  the  bass 
in  music  is  said  to  be  continued;  the 
mirth  of  a  drunken  party  is  one  contin- 
ued noise.  Continual  interruptions  abate 
the  vigor  of  application  and  create  dis- 
gust :  in  countries  situated  near  the  poles, 
there  is  one  continued  darkness  for  the 
space  of  five  or  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave 
the  place. 

And  gulfy  SimoTs  rolling  to  the  main 
Helmets  and  shields  and  godlike  heroes  slain : 
These,  tnm'd  by  Phosbus  firom  their  wonted 

Delug'd  tiie'rampire  nine  eontinuai  days. 

Pops. 
Our  Uh  is  one  continued  toil  for  fkune. 

HimTnc. 

Continual  respects  the  duration  of  ac- 
tions only ;  continued  is  likewise  applied 
to  the  extent  or  course  of  things :  rumors 
are  continual;  talking,  walking,  running, 
and  the  like,  are  continual;  but  a  line, 
a  series,  a  scene,  or  a  stream  of  water, 
is  eontirued. 

To  Tbbb  my  thoughts 
Continual  climb .  Thombon. 

By  too  intense  and  conitnued  application,  our 
feeble  powers  would  soon  be  worn  out.     Blaib. 
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CONTINUANCE;  CONTINUATION,  DURA- 
TION. 

CONTINITANCE,  from  the  intrangi- 
iive  verb  to  continue^  denotes  the  state 
of  continuing  or  being  carried  on  fur- 
ther. CONTINUATION,  from  the  trans- 
itive verb  eoniinuey  denotes  the  act  of 
continuing  or  carrying  on  further.  The 
coniinuance  is  said  of  that  which  itself 
continue;  the  continuation  of  that  which 
is  continued  by  some  other  agency:  as 
the  continuance  of  the  rain ;  the  continu- 
ation of  a  history,  work,  line,  etc. 

That  pleaanre  is  not  of  greater  coniinuanee 
which  arises  flrom  the  pr^Jadice  or  iiuUii«  of  the 
beaiers.  Addison. 

The  Pythagorean  transmigration,  the  sensual 
habitation  of  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  shady 
realms  of  Pluto,  do  all  agree  in  the  main  point, 
the  coHtinuaUon  of  our  c!Xistence.    Bkbkxlbt. 

As  the  species  is  said  to  be  continued^ 
the  word  continuation  is  most  properly 
applied  in  this  case. 

These  things  must  be  works  of  ProTidence  for 
the  continuation  of  the  species.  Rat. 

And  the  use  of  the  word  cantinuanoey 
as  in  the  following  example,  is  irregular : 

Providence  seems  to  hare  eqnally  divided  the 
whole  mass  of  mankind  into  different  sexes,  that 
every  woman  may  have  her  husband,  and  that 
both  may  equally  contribute  to  the  conUnuanoe 
of  the  species.  Addison. 

Continuance  and  DURATION  are  both 
employed  for  the  time  of  continmng; 
things  may  be  of  long  continuance  or  of 
long  duration:  but  coniinuance  is  used 
only  with  regard  to  the  action ;  duration 
with  regard  to  the  thing  and  its  exist- 
ence. Whatever  is  occasionally  done, 
and  soon  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  am- 
Hnuanee;  whatever  is  made,  and  soon 
destroyed,  is  not  of  long  duration :  there 
are  many  excellent  institutions  in  Eng- 
land which  promise  to  be  of  no  less  con- 
Unuanoe than  utility.  Duration  is  with 
us  a  relative  term ;  things  are  of  long  or 
short  duration  by  comparison :  the  £ira- 
Hon  of  the  world,  and  all  sublunary  ob- 
jects, is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity. 

We  see  the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its  birth,  con- 
Hnuanee^  and  effects.  Popk. 

Mr.  Locke  observes, "  that  we  get  the  idea  of 
time  and  dnraUony  by  reflecting  on  that  train  of 
ideas  which  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds." 

Addison. 


CONTINUATION;  CONTINUITY. 

CONTINUATION  (v.  Continuance)  sig- 
nifies  either  the  act  of  continuing,  as  to 
undertake  the  continuation  or  continuing 
of  a  history : 

The  sun  ascending  into  the  northern  signs  be- 
gettcth  first  a  temperate  heat,  which  by  his  ap- 
proach unto  the  solstice  he  intendeth ;  and  by 
continuaHon  the  same  even  upon  dedinaUon. 
Bbowns:  Vulgar  Error§, 

Or  the  thing  continued;  as  to  read  the 
continuation  of  a  history,  that  is,  the  his- 
tory continued. 

The  rich  country  flrom  thence  to  Portid  cov- 
ered with  noble  houses  and  gardens,  and  appear- 
ing  only  a  continuation  of  the  city.    Bbtdonx. 

CONTINUITY  denotes  the  quality  of 
bodies  holding  together  without  interrup- 
tion ;  there  are  bodies  of  so  little  conti- 
nuity that  they  will  crumble  to  pieces  on 
the  slightest  touch. 

A  body  always  perceives  the  passages  by  which 
it  insinuates ;  feels  the  impulse  of  another  body 
where  it  yields  thereto ;  perceives  the  separation 
of  its  continuity^  and  for  a  time  resists  it :  in 
fine,  perception  is  diffused  tbrohgh  all  nature. 

Baoon. 

So  likewise  in  the  moral  application. 

The  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture ;  life,  a  tedious  load, 
Denied  its  continuity  of  Joy.  Shenstoks. 

TO  CONTINUE,  REMAIN,  STAY. 

CONTINUE,  V,  Continual,  perpetual. 
REMAIN,  in  Latin  remaneOy  is  compound- 
ed of  re  and  maneOy  Greek  ^ievw,  Hebrew 
omady  to  tarry.  STAT  is  but  a  variation 
of  the  word  stand. 

The  idea  of  keeping  to  an  object  is 
common  to  these  terms.  To  continue  is 
associated  with  a  state  of  action ;  to  re- 
main with  a  state  of  rest :  we  are  said  to 
continue  to  speak,  walk,  or  do  anything, 
to  continue  in  action  or  motion ;  to  remain 
stationary,  or  in  a  position. 

Whatever  you  can  do,  continue  to  do. 

Johnson. 
Pesce  made  two  attempts,  and  astonished  tho 
spectators  by  tlie  time  he  retnained-  under  wa- 
ter. Brtdons. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  the  out- 
ward condition  or  the  state  of  mind,  con- 
tinue denotes  that  which  is  active  and 
positive ;  remain^  that  which  is  quiescent 
and  tranquil ;  to  continue  in  a  course,  or 
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in  a  belief ;  to  eoniimie  steadfast ;  to  re- 
main in  doabt 
I  oonHmted  resolute  in  preailng  it.  Tsmplb. 
Experience  next  to  thee  I  owe, 
Best  guide,  not  following  thee  I  had  retnaitCd 
In  ignorance.  Miltoh. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  words  when  things  are  the  sub- 
jects :  a  war  eovdinua ;  a  stone  remaxM 
in  the  place  where  it  is  put 

The  serpent  in  Homer's  second  Iliad  deTonred 
eight  young  sparrows  with  their  dam,  which  was 
by  Galchas  interpreted  to  signify  that  tlie  siege 
•r  Troy  should  conHwut  nine  whole  years. 

roTTKR. 

They  are  building  an  enormous  engine  which 
they  call  St.  Rosalia's  triumphal  car.  From  the 
size  of  it,  one  would  imagine  it  were  forever  to 
TMMiin  on  the  spot  where  it  is  erected. 

Bbtdomx. 

Cantiwfie  is  frequently  taken  absolutely 
for  continuing  in  action ;  remain^  from  the 
particle  re^  has  a  relative  signification  to 
something  else :  the  sickness  or  the  rain 
continue ;  I  will  use  my  utmost  endeav- 
ors as  long  as  health  remaint. 

Down  rush'd  the  rain 
Impetuous,  and  oofUinued  till  the  earth 
Mo  more  was  seen.  Miltoh. 

I  will  be  true  to  thee,  preserve  thee  ever, 
The  sad  companion  of  this  fitithful  breast, 
While  liife  aud  thought  re7nain.  Rowx. 

Coniinue  and  remain  arc  used  in  re- 
spect of  place;  stay  is  used  in  that  of 
connection  only.  Canfimte  is  indefinite 
in  its  application  and  signification ;  as  to 
continue  in  town  or  in  the  country:  to  re- 
main is  an  involuntary  act ;  as  a  soldier 
remains  at  his  post,  or  a  person  remains 
in  prison :  stoy  is  a  voluntary  act ;  as  to 
stoy  at  a  friend^s,  or  with  a  friend. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors  who 
tell  us  that  vicious  writers  continue  in  purgatory 
■o  long  as  the  influence  of  their  writings  canUn- 
uee  upon  posterity.  Addisom. 

Mr.  Pryn  was  sent  to  a  castle  in  the  island  of 
Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwick  to  Scilly,  and  Mr.  Burton  to 
Gnemsey,  where  they  remained  unconsidered, 
and  truly  I  thought  unpitied  (for  they  were  men 
of  no  virtue  or  merit),  for  ttie  space  of  two  years. 
Claumdom. 
Where'er  I  go,  my  soul  shall  stay  with  thee ; 
'Tis  but  my  shadow  that  I  take  away.   Dbtdsm. 

TO  CONTINUE,  PERSEVERE,  PERSIST, 
PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 

CONTINUE,  V.  ContinuaL  PERSE. 
VERE,  in  French  persevercr,  Latin  per- 
•cvcrare^  compounded  of  per  and  devenuj 


strict  and  steady,  signifies  to  be  steady 
throughout  or  to  the  end.  PERSIST,  in 
French  persister^  Lsitin  persitto^  compound- 
ed of  per  and  sisio  or  «fo,  signifies  to  stand 
by  or  to  a  thing.  PUliSUE  and  PROSE- 
CUTE, in  French  poursuivre,  come  from 
the  Liatin  j^roM^uor  and  its  participle />ro> 
secutus^  signifying  to  follow  after  or  keep 
on  .with. 

The  idea  of  not  setting  aside  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  is  the  sense 
of  continue  without  any  qualification ;  the 
other  terms,  which  arc  all  species  of  oon^ 
tinuinff^  include  likewise  some  collateral 
idea  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
first,  as  well  as  from  each  other.  Con- 
tinue  is  comparable  with  persevere  and 
persist  in  the  neuter  sense ;  with  pursue 
and  prosecute  in  the  active  sense.  To 
continue  is  simply  to  do  as  one  has  done 
hitherto ;  to  persevere  is  to  continue  with- 
out wishing  to  change,  or  from  a  positive 
desire  to  attain  an  object ;  to  persist  is  to 
continue  from  a  determination  or  will  hot 
to  cease.  The  act  of  eontinuinff,  therefore, 
specifics  no  characteristic  of  the  agent; 
that  of  perseverinff  or  persisting  marks  a 
direct  temper  of  mind ;  the  former  is  al- 
ways used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in 
an  indifferent  or  bad  sense.  We  continue 
from  habit  or  casualty ;  vre persevere  from 
reflection  and  the  exercise  of  our  judg- 
ment ;  we  persist  from  attachment  It  is 
not  the  most  exalted  virtue  to  continue  in 
a  good  course  merely  because  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  so  doing ;  what  is 
done  from  habit  merely,  without  any  fix* 
ed  principle,  is  always  exposed  to  change 
from  the  influence  of  passion  or  evil  coun- 
sel :  there  is  real  virtue  in  the  act  otper- 
severance^  without  which  many  of  our  best 
intentions  would  remain  unfulfilled,  and 
our  best  plans  would  be  defeated :  those 
who  do  not  persevere  can  do  no  essential 
good ;  and  those  who  do  persevere  often 
effect  what  has  appeared  to  be  impractica- 
ble ;  of  this  truth  the  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  remarkable  proof,  who,  in  spite  of 
every  mortification,  rebuff,  and  disappoint- 
ment,/^erMveraf  in  calling  the  attention  of 
monarchs  to  his  project,  until  he  at  length 
obtained  the  assistance  requisite  for  ef- 
fecting the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Abdallah  continuing  to  extend  his  ffmner  im- 
provementa,  beantifled  this  whole  prospect  with 
grovoa  aad  fimntaina. 
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If  w«  p&rMvwe  in  itodyinff  to  do  our  duty 
toward  God  and  man,  wo  shall  meet  with  the 
esteeiDf  love,  and  confldenco  of  those  who  are 
■round  us.  Blau. 

Ittbejpsrtist  in  pointing  their  liatteries  to  (at) 
partkalar  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  tlie  mak- 
ing reprisals.  Addison. 

The  Romans  have  not  observed  this 
distinction  between  peneverare  and  per- 
iitiere  ;  for  they  say,  "  In  errore  peneve- 
rare:" CicsBO.  "Ad  ultimum  peraeve- 
rare:"  Livy.  "In  cadem  impudentiA 
peraUtere:"  Livy.  "In  proposito  per- 
eiUere:"  Cicero.  Probably  in  imitation 
of  them,  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
English  writers  of  the  use  ot  persevere  in 
the  bad  sense,  and  of  peniat  in  the  good 
sense ;  bat  the  distinction  is  now  invari- 
ably observed.  Persevere  is  employed 
only  in  matters  of  some  moment,  in 
things  of  sufficient  importance  to  de- 
mand a  steady  purpose  of  the  mind ;  per- 
sist may  be  employed  in  that  which  is 
trifling,  if  not  bad:  a  leamer perseveres  in 
his  studies,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  nec- 
essary d^ree  of  improvement;  a  child 
persisis  in  making  a  request  until  he  has 
obtained  the  object  of  his  desire:  there 
is  always  wisdom  in  perseverance^  even 
though  unsuccessful ;  there  is  mostly  fol- 
ly, caprice,  or  obstinacy,  in  persistence: 
how  different  the  man  who  perseveres  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  from  him 
who  only  persists  in  maintaining  false- 
hoods or  supporting  errors ! 

Ffttienoe  and J9«r««veranr« overcome  the  great- 
est difficulties.  KicuAKDsotr. 

The  Arians  tliemselves,  who  were  present,  sub- 
scribed also  (to  the  Niceno  creed),  not  that  they 
meant  sincerely  and  in  deed  to  forsake  their  er- 
ror, bat  only  to  escape  deprivation  and  exile, 
which  they  saw  they  could  not  avoid,  openly  per- 
sisiinff  in  tlieir  former  opinions,  when  the  greater 
part  had  concluded  against  them,  and  that  with 
the  emperor's  royal  assent.  HooK£a. 

Continue,  when  compared  with  perse- 
vere or  persist,  is  always  coupled  with 
modes  of  action :  but  in  comparison  with 
pursue  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  followed 
by  some  object :  we  continue  to  do,  perse- 
vere or  persist  in  doing  something :  but 
we  continue,  purstLC,  or  prosecute  some  ob- 
ject which  we  wish  to  bring  to  perfection 
by  additional  labor.  Continue  is  equally 
indefinite  as  in  the  former  case ;  pursue 
and  prosecute  both  comprehend  collateral 
Ideas  respecting  the  disposition  of  the 
agent,  and  the  nature  of  the  object :  to 
12 


continue  is  to  go  on  with  a  thing  as  it  has 
beenb^^;  to  pursue  s^^  prosecute  i&Vi 
eontiime  by  some  prescribed  rule,  or  in 
some  particuUr  manner:  a  work  is  con- 
Hnued;  a  plan,  measure,  or  line  of  con- 
duct \b  pursued;  an  undertaking  or  a  de- 
sign IB  prosecuted:  we  may  continue  the 
work  of  another  in  order  to  supply  a  de- 
ficiency :  we  may  pursue  a  plan  that  em- 
anates either  from  ourselves  or  another ; 
we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  in  order 
to  obtain  some  peculiar  object :  continue, 
therefore,  expresses  less  than  pursue,  and 
this  less  than  prosecute:  the  history  of 
EngUnd  has  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  period  by  different  writers ; 
Smollett  has  pursued  the  same  plan  as 
Hume,  in  the  continuation  of  his  history ; 
Captain  Cook  prosecuted  his  work  of  dis- 
covery in  three  several  voyages.  To  con- 
tinue is  itself  altogether  an  indifferent 
action ;  to  pursue  and  prosecute  are  com- 
mendable actions;  the  latter  still  more 
than  the  former:  it  is  a  mark  of  great 
instability  not  to  continue  anything  that 
we  begin;  it  betrays  a  great  want  of 
prudence  and  discernment  not  to  pursue 
some  plan  on  every  occasion  which  re- 
quires method ;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
a  persevering  mind  to  prosecute  whatever 
it  has  deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon. 

After  having  petitioned  for  power  to  resist 
temptation,  there  is  so  great  an  incongruity  in 
not  eoHtinning  tlie  struggle,  that  we  blush  at 
the  thought,  and  persevere,  lest  wc  lose  all  rev- 
erence for  ourselves.  Hawkesworth. 
Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it,  pursxte. 

Dbt>£N. 
Will  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praise, 
Who  the  same  end  pursued  by  several  ways  ? 

Dbyden. 

There  will  be  some  study  which  every  man 
more  ueaXovaXy  prosecutes^  some  darling  subject 
on  which  he  is  principally  pleased  to  converse. 

Johnson. 

CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARnOW. 

These  words  agree  in  denoting  a  lim- 
ited space;  but  CONTRACTED,  from 
coniraho,  to  draw  together,  signifying 
drawn  into  a  smaller  compass  than  it 
might  otherwise  be  in,  and  CONFINED 
{v.  Bound),  signifying  brought  within  un- 
usually small  bounds,  are  said  of  that 
which  is  made  or  becomes  so  by  circum- 
stances. NARROW,  which  is  a  varia- 
tion of  near,  denotes  a  quality  belonging 
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naturally  or  otherwise  to  a  material  body. 
A  limb  is  said  to  be  eorUraetsd  which  is 
drawn  up  by  disease ;  a  situation  is  con- 
fined which  has  not  the  necessary  or 
usual  degree  of  open  space ;  a  road  or  a 
room  is  narrow. 

And  yon  bright  ftrch 
Oontraetedf  bends  into  a  dnaky  vault 

Tboxbok. 

The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  confined 
to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently 
his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of 
objects.  Addlsom. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Gbat. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  applied  to 
moral  objects  with  the  same  distinction : 
the  mind  is  contracted  by  education  or 
habit ;  a  person's  views  are  confined  by 
reason  of  his  ignorance ;  people  have  for 
the  most  part  a  temper  narrow  by  nature. 

Notwithstanding  a  narrow^  contracted  tem- 
per be  that  which  obtains  most  in  tlie  world,  we 
must  not,  therefore,  conclude  this  to  be  the  gen- 
uine characteristic  of  manldnd.  Ghove. 

In  its  present  habitation,  the  soul  is  plainly 
confined  in  its  operations.  Blau. 

Resentments  are  not  easily  dislodged  from 
narrmo  minds.  CuMasaLAND. 

TO  CONTRADICT,  DENY,  OPPOSE. 

CONTRADICT,  from  the  Latin  contra 
and  dictum^  signifies  a  speech  against  a 
speech.  DENY,  in  French  eUnier,  Latin 
deneffOf  is  compounded  of  dcy  ne,  and  ago 
or  dieoy  and  signifies  to  say  no.  OPPOSE, 
in  French  opposer,  Latin  oppomiy  perfect 
of  opponOy  from  op  or  ob  and  pono^  signi- 
fies to  throw  in  the  way  or  against  a 
thing. 

To  coniradietf  as  the  origin  of  the 
word  sufficiently  denotes,  is  to  set  up  one 
assertion  against  another,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  intentional  act  The 
contradiction  may  lie  in  the  force  of  the 
terms,  whence  logicians  call  those  prop- 
ositions coniradictory  which  in  all  their 
terms  are  directly  opposed  to  each  ot^er : 
as,  "  All  men  are  liars ;"  "  No  men  are 
liars."  A  person  may  contradict  himself, 
or  two  witnesses  may  contradict  each 
other  who  have  had  no  communication. 

The  Jews  hold  that  in  case  two  rabbles  should 
contradict  one  another,  they  were  yet  bound  to 
believe  the  contradictory  assertions  of  both. 

South. 

To  deny  is  to  assert  the  falsehood  of 
another*8  assertion,  and  is  therefore  a 


direct  and  personal  act ;  as  to  deny  any 
one's  statement 

Wlieu  the  parties  come  to  a  fact  which  is  af- 
firmed on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other, 
then  they  are  said  to  be  at  Issue.     Blacestokb. 

Contradictions  may  be  given  at  the 
pleasure  or  for  the  convenience  of  the 
parties;  eknials  are  made  in  support 
either  of  truth  or  falsehood,  in  matters 
of  fact  or  matters  of  opinion. 

Tliere  are  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  contra' 
dieting  the  common  reports  of  fame,  and  spread- 
ing abroMd  the  weaknesses  of  an  exalted  charac- 
ter. Abdeboii. 

None  deny  that  there  is  a  God  but  those  for 
whom  it  maketh  that  there  were  no  Ciod. 

Bacoh. 

One  contradints  in  direct  terms  by  as- 
serting something  contrary;  one  denies 
by  advancing  arguments,  or  suggesting 
doubts  or  difficulties.  These  terms  may 
therefore  both  be  used  in  reference  to 
disputations.  We  may  ckny  the  truth  of 
a  position  by  contradicting  the  assertions 
that  arc  advanced  in  its  support. 

In  the  Socratic  way  of  dispute,  you  agree  to 
everything  your  opponent  advances ;  in  the  Aris- 
totelic,  you  are  still  denying  and  contradict- 
ing some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says. 

ADDBOir. 

Contradiction  and  denial  are  commonly 
performed  by  words  only ;  opposition  by 
any  kind  of  action  or  mode  of  expression. 
We  may  therefore  sometimes  ojipose  by 
contradiction^  although  not  properly  by 
denial;  contradicting  and  opposing  being 
both  voluntary  acts,  denying  frequently 
a  matter  of  necessity  or  for  self-defence. 

Johnson  considered  Oarrick  to  be  as  it  were 
his  property :  he  would  allow  no  man  either  to 
blame  or  praise  Garrick  without  cxmtradiding 

him.  Sot  JOSHDA  RSTMOLDiL 

One  of  the  company  began  to  rally  him  (an 
infidel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard,  which 
the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms  that  it  pro- 
duced the  lie  on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel. 

Adduon. 
Tlie  introduction  of  the  bill  may  be  opposed^ 
as  the  bill  itself  may  at  either  of  the  readings. 
Blacbbtokb. 

TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVISE,  INVENT. 

CONTRIVE,  in  French  eontrouver, 
compounded  of  con  and  trouver,  signifies 
to  find  out  by  putting  together.  D& 
VISE,  compounded  of  de  and  viae,  in  Lat- 
in visas,  seen,  signifies  to  show  or  pre- 
sent to  the  mind.    INVENT,  in  Latin  it^ 
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verUuiy  participle  of  invenio^  compouuded 
of  in  and  veniOy  signifies  to  come  or  bring 
into  the  mind. 

Contriving  requires  less  exercise  of  the 
thoughts  than  devising:  we  contrive  on 
familiar  and  common  occasions ;  we  de- 
vise in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  trial.  A 
contrivance  is  simple  and  obvious  to  a 
plain  understanding :  a  device  is  complex 
and  far-fetched ;  it  requires  a  ready  con- 
ception and  a  degree  of -art  Contri- 
vances serve  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  in- 
crease a  convenience;  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  extricate  from  danger,  to  re- 
move an  evil,  or  forward  a  scheme :  the 
history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  relation  of 
the  various  contrivances  by  which  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  the  first  articles  of 
necessity  and  comfort;  the  history  of 
robbers  and  adventurers  is  full  of  the 
various  devices  by  which  they  endeavor 
to  carry  on  their  projects  of  plunder,  or 
elude  the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers. 

In  a  word,  what  was  said  of  Cinna  might  well 
be  applied  to  him.  He  had  a  head  to  eonti'ite^ 
and  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute 
any  mischief.  Claremdor  . 

As  I  have  long  lived  in  Kent,  and  there  often 
heard  how  the  Kentish  men  evaded  the  conquer- 
or by  carrying  green  bouglis  over  their  heads,  it 
pat  me  in  mind  of  practising  this  device  against 
Mr.  Simper.  Steelb. 

To  contrive  and  demse  do  not  express 
so  much  as  to  invent:  we  contrive  and  de- 
vise in  small  matters ;  we  invent  in  those 
of  greater  moment  Contriving  and  de- 
vising respect  the  manner  of  doing  things ; 
inventing  comprehends  the  action  and  the 
thing  itself ;  the  former  are  but  the  new 
fashioning  of  things  that  already  exist ; 
the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of 
something  new :  to  contrive  and  devise  are 
intentional  actions,  the  result  of  a  spe- 
cific effort;  invention  naturally  arises 
from  the  exertion  of  an  inherent  power : 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to 
contrive  or  devise;  ingenuity  is  the  facul- 
ty wliich  is  exerted  in  inventing.  A  de- 
viee  is  often  employed  for  bad  and  fraud- 
ulent purposes ;  contrivances  mostly  serve 
the  innocent  purposes  of  life ;  inventions 
are  mostly  good,  unless  they  are  stories 
invented^  which  are  always  false. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles 
More  uncxpert  I  boost  not ;  them  let  those 


Contrive  who  need,  or  when  tbey  need,  not 
now.  MU.TOM. 

The  briskest  nectar 
Shill  be  his  drink,  and  all  th'  ambrosial  cates 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite 
Furnish  his  banquet  Nab». 

Architecture,  painting,  and  statuary  were  in- 
vented with  the  design  to  lift  up  human  nature. 

ADOEBOW. 

TO  CONTROVERT,  D18PUTB. 

CONTROVERT,  compounded  of  the 
Latin  contra  and  verto^  signifies  to  turn 
against  another  in  discourse,  or  direct 
one's  self  against  another.  DISPUTE, 
v.  To  argue,  debate. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  speculative 
points;  to  dispute  respects  matters  of 
fact :  there  is  more  of  opposition  in  con- 
troversy; more  of  doubt  in  dispuHng:  a 
sophist  controverts;  a  sceptic  disputes: 
the  plamest  and  sublimest  truths  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  all  controverted  in  their 
turn  by  the  self-sufficient  inquirer :  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible  itself  has  been 
dimuted  by  some  few  individuals:  the 
existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer.  Con- 
troversy is  worse  than  an  unprofitable 
task ;  instead  of  eliciting  truth,  it  docs 
but  expose  the  failings  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged :  disputing  is  not  so  personal,  and 
consequently  not  so  objectionable:  we 
never  controvert  any  point  without  seri- 
ously and  decidedly  intending  to  oppose 
the  notions  of  another;  we  may  some- 
times dispute  a  point  for  the  sake  of 
friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  infor- 
mation: theologians  and  politicians  arc 
the  greatest  controversialists:  it  is  the 
business  of  men  in  general  to  diqwte 
whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

The  demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so  eagerly  in- 
sisted on,  and  so  warmly  eontrovertedt  as  had 
like  to  have  produced  a  challenge.  Budoeu.. 
Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible.    Bcsosll. 

CONTUMACY,  REBELLION. 

CONTUMACY,  from  the  Latin  cotUu- 
maxj  compounded  of  contra  and  tumco,  to 
swell,  signifies  the  swelling  one^s  self  up 
by  way  of  resistance.  REBELLION,  in 
lAtin  rebdlio,  from  rebeUo  or  re  and  heUo, 
to  war  in  return,  signifies  carrying  on  war 
against  those  to  whom  we  owe,  and  have 
before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  the 
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common  idea  included  in  the  signification 
of  both  these  terms,  but  e(mtttmacy  does 
not  express  so  much  as  rebellion:  the 
e(mhanaciou» resist  onlj  occasionally;  the 
rebel  resists  systematically :  the  eonhmM- 
eiona  stand  only  on  certain  points,  and 
oppose  the  individual ;  the  reM  sets  him- 
self up  against  the  authority  itself :  the 
corUumacious  thwart  and  contradict,  they 
never  resort  to  open  violence ;  the  rebel 
acts  only  by  main  force ;  eontvmaey  shel- 
ters itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and 
justice ;  rebellion  sets  all  law  and  oider  at 
defiance. 

The  censor  told  the  criminal  thnt  he  spoke  In 
contempt  of  the  coort,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  eontumaev.  Addison. 

The  mother  of  Waller  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Hampden,  of  Hampden,  in  the  same  county,  and 
Bister  to  Hampden,  the  sealot  otreMlion. 

JOHMSOV. 
CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE. 

CONVENIENT,  v.CofWTOocfiaw.  SUIT- 
ABLE,  V.  Conformable, 

Convenient  regards  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual;  suitable  respects  the 
established  opinions  of  mankind,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  moral  propriety : 
nothing  is  convenient  which  does  not  fa- 
vor one's  purpose:  nothing  is  suitable 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place, 
and  thing :  whoever  has  anything  to  ask 
of  another  must  take  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity in  order  to  insure  success ;  his  ad- 
dress on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very 
unstiittMe  if  he  affected  to  claim  as  a  right 
what  he  ought  to  solicit  as  a  favor. 

If  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good, 
let  him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will 
appear  to  everybody's  satis&ction.      Tillotsom. 

Pleasaro  in  general  is  the  consequent  appre- 
hension of  a  tuUable  olject,  tuitatdy  applied  to 
a  rightly  disposed  Acuity.  South. 

CONVERSANT,  FAMILIAR. 

CONVERSANT,  from  converse,  signi- 
fies turning  over  and  over,  consequently 
becoming  acquainted.  FAMILIAR,  from 
the  Latin  famiiiaris,  to  be  of  the  same 
family,  signifies  the  closest  connection. 

An  acquaintance  with  things  is  implied 
in  both  these  terms,  but  the  latter  ex- 
presses something  more  particular  than 
the  former.  A  person  is  conversant  in 
matters  that  come  frequently  before  his 
notice ;  he  is  familiar  with  such  as  form 


the  daily  routine  of  his  business:  one 
who  is  not  a  professed  lawyer  may  be 
conversant  with  the  questions  of  law  which 
occur  on  ordinary  occasions ;  but  one  who 
is  skilled  in  his  profession  will  be  famil' 
iar  with  all  cases  which  may  possibly  be 
employed  in  support  of  a  cause :  it  is  ad- 
visable  to  be  conversant  with  the  ways  of 
the  world ;  but  to  be  familiar  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  would  not  redound 
to  one*s  credit  x>r  advantage. 

The  waking  man  is  conversant  with  the  world 
of  nature :  when  he  sleeps,  he  retires  to  a  private 
world  that  is  particolar  to  himself.       Adduon. 

Grores,  fkelds,  and  meadows  are  at  any  season 
of  the  year  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never  so 
much  as  in  the  opening  of  tiie  spring,  when  they 
are  all  new  and  fresh  with  tlie  first  gloss  of  them, 
and  not  yet  too  /amiliar  to  the  eye.    Addisom. 

CONVERSATION,  DIALOGUE,  CONFER- 
ENCE, COLLOiJUY. 

CONVERSATION  denotes  the  act  of 
holding  converse  {v.  Communion).  DIA- 
LOGUE, in  French  dialopie^  Latin  tUo' 
loffus,  Greek  ^loXoyoc,  compounded  of  ^ic 
and  ^oyo^^  signifies  a  speech  between  two. 
CONFERENCE,  from  the  Latin  con  aud 
/ero,  to  put  together,  signifies  consulting 
together  on  subjects.  COLLOQUY,  in 
Latin  colloquium^  from  col  or  con  and  lo- 
qttor,  to  speak,  signifies  the  art  of  talking 
together. 

A  conversation  is  always  something  act- 
ually held  between  two  or  more  persons ; 
a  dialogue  is  mostly  fictitious,  and  written 
as  if  spoken :  any  number  of  persons  may 
take  part  in  a  conversation,  but  a  dialogue 
always  refers  to  the  two  persons  who  are 
expressly  engaged :  a  conversation  may  be 
desultory,  in  which  each  takes  his  part  at 
pleasure ;  a  dialogue  is  formal,  in  which 
there  will  always  be  reply  and  rejoinder : 
a  conversation  nuiy  be  carried  on  by  any 
signs  besides  words,  which  are  addressed 
personally  to  the  individual  present;  a 
dialogue  must  always  consist  of  express 
words :  a  prince  holds  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  his  ministers  on  affairs  of  state; 
Cicero  wrote  dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  and  many  later  writers  have  adopt- 
ed the  dialogue  form  as  a  vehicle  for  con- 
veying their  sentiments  :  a  conference  is 
a  species  of  conversation  ;  a  coUoquy  is  a 
species  of  dialogue:  a  conversation  is  in- 
definite as  to  the  subject,  or  the  parties 
engaged  in  it ;  a  conference  is  confined  to 
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particular  subjects  and  descriptioos  of 
persons:  a  convenaiion  is  mostly  occa- 
sional ;  a  eon/erenee  is  always  specifically 
appointed :  a  eonvenation  is  mostly  on  in- 
different matters ;  a  eon/eretiee  is  mostly 
on  national  or  public  concerns :  we  have 
a  eonvenation  as  friends ;  wo  have  a  eon^ 
ferenee  as  ministers  of  state.  The  lUa^ 
logue  naturally  limits  the  number  to  two; 
the  colloquy  is  indefinite  as  to  number : 
there  may  be  dialogueg^  therefore,  which 
are  not  ooUoquiet;  but  every  coUoquy  may 
be  denominated  a  dialogue. 

I  And  90  much  Arable  and  Persian  to  read,  that 
all  my  leisure  in  a  morning  it  hardly  sufficient 
for  a  thoosandth  part  of  the  reading  that  would 
be  aj^reeable  and  usefiil,  as  I  wish  to  be  a  match 
In  e^yneenaUon  with  the  learned  natircs  whom 
I  happen  to  meet.  Sis  W.  Jonbb. 

Anrengxebe  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  moat  elaborate  of  all 
Dryden's  pUys.  The  personages  are  imperial, 
but  the  dlaloffHS  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore 
soaceptible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  fhmil- 
iar  hicidents.  Johnson. 

The  eon/erMM  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers. 

Addison. 

The  close  of  this  divine  eoUoq^ty  (between  the 
Father  and  the  Son),  with  the  hymn  of  Angels 
that  follows,  are  wonderftiily  beautiful  and  poet- 
IcaL  Addison. 

CONVERT,  PROSELYTE. 

CONVERT,  from  the  Latin  eonverio^ 
signifies  changed  to  something  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  another.  PROS- 
ELYTE, from  the  Greek  irpo^XvTOt  and 
irpo<Jtpxofiai^  signifies  come  over  to  the 
side  of  another. . 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense 
and  application  than  proselyte :  convert  in 
its  full  sense  includes  every  change  of 
opinion,  without  respect  to  the  subject ; 
proedytey  in  its  original  application,  de- 
noted changes  only  from  one  religious 
belief  to  another:  there  are  many  con- 
verte  to  particular  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, nnd proedytet  from  the  Pagan,  Jewish, 
or  Mohammedan,  to  the  Christian  faith ; 
but  the  word  proeelyte  has  since  acquired 
an  application  which  distinguishes  it  from 
converL  Conversion  is  a  more  voluntary 
act  than  proselytimi ;  it  emanates  entirely 
from  the  mind  of  the  agent,  independent- 
ly of  foreign  influence;  it  extends  not 
merely  to  the  abstract  or  speculative 
opinions  of  the  individual,  but  to  the 


whole  current  of  his  feelings  and  spring 
of  his  actions :  it  is  the  convereion  of  the 
heart  and  souL  Proaelytism  is  an  out- 
ward act,  which  need  not  extend  beyond 
the  conformity  of  one's  words  and  ac- 
tions to  a  certain  rule :  convert  is  there- 
fore always  taken  in  a  good  sense;  it 
bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity :  proselyte  is  a  term  of  more  am- 
biguous meaning ;  the  proselyte  is  often 
the  creature  and  tool  of  a  party :  there 
may  be  ma,ny  jnvselytes  where  there  are 
no  converts.  The  conversion  of  a  sinner 
is  the  work  of  God*s  grace,  cither  by  his 
special  interposition,  or  by  the  ordinary 
influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  tiic  heart; 
partisans  are  always  anxious  to  make 
proselytes  to  their  own  party. 

A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  hard- 
ened atheist  for  endeaToring  to  make  him  a  oou- 
verif  because  he  does  tt  with  an  eye  to  both  their 
interests.  Addison. 

False  teachers  commonly  make  use  of  base, 
and  low,  and  temporal  considerations,  of  little 
tricks  and  devices,  to  make  disciples  and  gain 
proselytes.  Twujrnov. 

TO  CONVICT,  DETECT. 

CONVICT,  from  the  Latin  convidus, 
participle  of  oonvineo^  to  make  manifest, 
signifies  to  make  guilt  clear.  DETECT, 
from  the  Latin  ddecittSy  participle  of  de- 
tegOy  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and 
tego^  to  cover,  signifies  to  uncover  or  lay 
open  guilL 

A  person  is  convvded  by  means  of  evi- 
dence ;  he  is  detected  by  means  of  ocular 
demonstration.  One  is  convicted  of  hav- 
ing been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil 
deed  \  one  is  detected  in  the  very  act  of 
committing  the  deed.  Whatever  serves 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  another  is  said  to 
conmety  whether  the  conviction  be  by  oth- 
ers or  by  one^s  self :  a  man  may  be  con^ 
victed  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  before  a  public  tribu- 
nal or  by  private  individuals;  detection 
is  confined  to  the  act  of  the  individual, 
which  is  laid  open  to  others. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  It  lays  ns  open 
to  unexpected  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fiuilt 
which  had  escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it 
shows  us  that  we  are  known  to  others  as  well 
as  ourselTes.  Johnson. 

Every  member  of  society  iieels  and  acknowl- 
edges the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes. 

Joenson. 
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TO  CONVICT,  CONVINCE,  PERSUADE. 

To  CONVICT  (v.  To  conmct)  is  to  sat^ 
isf  V  a  person  of  another^s  guilt  or  error. 
To  CONVINCE  is  to  satisfy  the  person 
himself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
thing. 

A  person  may  be  convicted  of  heresy, 
if  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  oth- 
ers ;  he  may  be  convineed  that  the  opin- 
ion which  he  has  held  is  heretical  So 
a  person  may  be  eorwided  who  is  invol- 
untarily convinced  of  his  error,  but  he  is 
convinced  if  he  is  made  sensible  of  his 
error  without  any  force  on  his  own  mind. 
One  is  convicted  only  of  that  which  is 
false  or  bad,  but  one  is  convinced  of  that 
which  is  true  as  well  as  that  which  is 
false.  The  noun  conviction  is  used  in 
both  the  senses  of  convict  and  convince. 

When  the  Apostle,  therefore,  requireth  ability 
to  convict  heretics,  can  we  think  he  Judgeth  it 
unlawfal  and  not  rather  needfUl  to  use  tlie  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  their  eoneictionf  the  light 
of  reason  ?  HooKxa. 

All  my  evasions  vain, 
Anti  reasonings,  though  through  maies,  lead  me 

still 
But  to  my  own  conviction.  Milton. 

What  convinces  binds ;  what  persuades 
attracts.  We  are  convinced  by  argu- 
ments ;  it  is  the  understanding  which 
determines :  we  Are  persuaded  by  entrea- 
ties and  personal  influence ;  it  is  the  im- 
agination or  will  which  decides.  Our  con- 
viction  respects  solely  matters  of  belief 
or  faith ;  our  persuasion  respects  matters 
of  belief  or  practice:  we  are  convinced 
that  a  thing  is  true  or  false ;  we  are  per- 
sModed  that  it  is  either  right  or  wrong, 
advantageous  or  the  contrary.  A  person 
will  have  half  effected  a  thing  who  is 
convinced  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  effect 
it ;  he  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  do  that 
which  favors  his  own  interests. 

He  (the  critic)  must  endeavor  to  ooncinee  the 
world  that  their  fkvorite  authors  have  more  faults 
than  they  are  aware  of,  and  such  as  thoy  have 
never  suspected.  Cowpsa. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  persuade  him  to 
write  sucl)  another  critique  on  anything  of  mine ; 
for  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  he 
makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them. 

Drtdsn. 

Conviction  respects  our  most  impor- 
tant duties  \  persuasion  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  or  of  temporary  per- 
gonal interest.    Tht  first  step  to  true  re- 


pentance is  a  thorough  eonxnction  of  the 
enormity  of  sin.  The  cure  of  people's 
maladies  is  sometimes  promoted  to  a 
surprising  degree  by  their  perszuision  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  falsa 
colors  upon  things,  to  call  good  evil  and  evil 
good,  against  the  conviction  of  their  own  con< 
sciences.  Swirr. 

From  this  period  he  considered  his  case  as 
without  cure,  feeling  those  symptoms  of  Internal 
decay  which  he  was  satisfied  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  medicine :  in  this  ^ersuaeion  he  even 
apologised  to  his  physician  for  ttie  fruitless  trou- 
ble he  was  giving  him.  Cuxbeblakd. 

As  conmetion  is  the  effect  of  substan- 
tial evidence,  it  is  solid  and  permanent 
in  its  nature;  it  cannot  be  so  easily 
changed  and  deceived:  persuasion,  de- 
pending on  our  feelings,  is  influenced  by 
external  objects,  and  exposed  to  various 
changes;  it  may  vary  both  in  the  degree 
and  in  the  object  Conviction  answers 
in  our  minds  to  positive  certainty;  per- 
suasion answers  to  probability.  We  ought 
to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoid- 
ing everything  which  can  interfere  with 
the  good  order  of  society;  we  may  be 
permiaded  of  the  truth  of  a  person's  nar- 
rative or  not,  according  to  the  represen- 
tation made  to  us ;  we  may  be  persuaded 
to  pursue  any  study  or  lay  it  aside. 

When  men  have  settled  In  themselves  a  con^ 
viction  tliat  there  is  nothing  honorable  which 
is  not  accompanied  with  innocence;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  it ;  riches,  pleasures, 
and  honors  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if  tliey 
stand  between  us  and  our  integrity.        Stbklb. 

Let  the  mind  be  possessed  with  the  persua- 
sion of  immorial  happiness  annexed  to  the  act, 
and  there  will  be  no  want  of  candidates  to  strug- 
gle for  the  glorious  prerogative.      CPitaKRi.AND. 

CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL. 

CONVIVIAL,  in  Latin  convivialis,  from 
convivo,  to  live  together,  signifies  being 
entertained  together.  SOCIAL,  from  so- 
cius,  a  companion,  signifies  pertaining  to 
company. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is  that 
of  sensual  indulgence;  the  prominent 
idea  in  social  is  that  of  enjoyment  from 
an  intercourse  with  society.  Convivial  is 
a  species  of  the  social ,  it  is  the  social  in 
matters  of  festivity.  What  is  convivial 
is  social^  but  what  is  socicU  is  something 
more ;  the  former  is  excelled  by  the  lat- 
ter as  much  as  the  body  is  excelled  by 
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the  mind.  We  spenk  of  convivial  meet- 
ings, convivial  enjoyments,  or  the  eonviv- 
ial  board ;  but  aocial  intercourse,  social 
pleasure,  social  amusements,  and  the  like. 

It  is  related  by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  Oroiond, 
that  he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Diyden, 
and  those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted:  who 
they  were  Carte  has  not  to1d«  but  certainly  the 
convivial  table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not 
•orroiuided  with  a  plebeian  society.      Johmson. 

Plato  and  Socrates  shared  many  social  hours 
with  Aristophanes. .  ^  Ccmbbbland. 

COOL,  COLO,  FRIGID. 
In  the  natural  sense,  COOL  is  sim- 
ply the  absence  of  warmth;  COLD 
and  FRIGID  are  positively  contrary  to 
warmth ;  the  former  in  regard  to  objects 
in  general,  the  latter  to  moral  objects : 
in  the  figurative  sense  the  analogy  is 
strictly  preserved.  Cool  is  used  as  it  re- 
spects the  passions  and  the  affections; 
fild  only  with  regard  to  the  affections ; 
frigid  only  in  regard  to  the  incliuations. 
With  regard  to  the  passions,  cod  desig- 
nates a  freedom  from  agitation,  which  is 
a  desirable  quality.  CoolneM  in  a  time 
of  danger,  and  cooliien  in  an  argument, 
are  alike  commendable.  As  cool  and  cold 
respect  the  affections,  the  cool  is  opposed 
to  the  friendly,  the  cold  to  the  warm- 
hearted, the  frigid  to  the  animated ;  the 
former  is  but  a  degree  of  the  latter.  A 
reception  is  said  to  be  cool;  an  embrace 
Xoh^cdd;  n  sentiment /ri^idl  Coolnen 
is  an  enemy  to  social  enjoyments;  colel- 
fiem  is  an  enemy  to  affection ;  frigidity 
destroys  all  force  of  character.  Coolness 
is  engendered  by  circumstances ;  it  sup- 
poses the  previous  existence  of  warmth ; 
coldness  lies  often  in  the  temperament, 
or  is  engendered  by  habit;  it  is  always 
something  vicious ;  frigidity  is  occasion- 
al, and  is  always  a  defect.  Trifling  dif- 
ferences produce  coolness  sometimes  be- 
tween the  best  friends :  trade  sometimes 
engenders  a  cold  calculating  temper  in 
some  minds :  those  who  are  remarkable 
for  apathy  will  often  express  themselves 
^ith  frigid  indifference  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects. 

The  Jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  maliirnant  a 
nature  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own 
nourishroont.  A  cool  behavior  is  interpreted  as 
an  instance  of  aversion ;  a  fond  one  raises  his 
suspicions.  Adduoh. 

It  is  wondrons  that  a  man  can  fi^et  over  the 
natoral  existence  and  possession  of  his  own  mind. 


so  fiir  as  to  take  delight  either  in  paying  or  re- 
ceiving ooki  and  repeated  civilities.  Steklb. 
The  religion  of  the  modems  abounds  In  topics 
so  incomparably  noble  and  exalted,  as  might  kin- 
dle the  flames  of  genuine  oratory  in  the  most 
frigid  and  barren  genius^  WjuaTOK. 

TO  COPY,  TRANSCRIBE. 

COPY,  like  the  Latin  capio^  is  probably 
derived  from  capiOy  to  take,  in  the  sense 
of  taking  one  thing  from  another,  or 
taking  the  likeness  of  a  thing.  TRAN- 
SCRIBE, in  Latin  iranseribo,  that  is, 
iransy  over,  and  scriboy  to  write,  signifies 
literally  to  write  over  from  something 
else,  to  make  to  pass  over  in  writing  from 
one  paper  or  substance  to  the  other. 

To  <x^  respects  the  matter ;  to  irafi- 
scribe  respects  simply  the  act  of  writing. 
What  is  copied  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately from  the  original,  with  which  it 
must  exactly  correspond ;  what  is  tran- 
scribed may  be  taken  from  the  copy^  but 
not  necessarily  in  an  entire  state.  Things 
are  copied  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
contents ;  they  are  often  transcribed  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  and  fair  writing. 
A  copier  should  be  very  exact ;  a  tran- 
scriber should  be  a  good  writer.  Law- 
yers  copy  deeds,  and  have  them  after- 
ward frequently  transcribed  as  occasion 
requires. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or 
iranncrifit  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  Firxt  Being,  and  tliat  those  ideas  which 
are  in  the  mind  of  man  are  a  transcript  of  the 
workl.  Tn  this  we  may  add  that  words  are  the 
tranaeript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  man,  and  that  writing  or  printing  is  the  tran- 
script at  words.  Addisok. 

COPY,  MODEL,  PATTERN,  SPECIMEN. 

COPY,  from  the  verb  to  copy  (w.  To 
copy\  marks  either  the  thing  from  which 
we  copy  or  the  thing  copied.  MODEL, 
in  French  modele,  Latin  modulus^  a  little 
mode  or  measure,  signifies  the  thing  that 
serves  as  a  measure,  or  that  is  made  af- 
ter a  measure.  PATTERN,  which  is  a 
variation  of  patron^  from  the  Latin  pa- 
tronus,  signifies  the  thing  that  directs. 
SPECIMEN,  in  Latin  specimen,  from  spe- 
do,  to  behold,  signifies  what  is  looked  at 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  one^s  judg- 
ment by  it. 

A  copy  and  a  model  imply  either  that 
which  is  copied  or  taken  from  something, 
as  when  we  s{>Gak  of  n  ropy  in  distinc- 
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iion  from  an  original,  and  of  making  a 
modd  of  anything : 

When  he  first  asked  the  elector's  leave  for  stu- 
dents to  eopy  the  pictures  in  the  irallery,  the 
prince  refosed ;  and  the  reason  he  assigned  was, 
that  those  eoplu  would  be  sold  for  originals. 

Sib  JoftBUA  Rsi  holds. 

The  general  oflSoer  received  us  immediately 
with  his  usual  cirility,  and  showed  us  his  topo- 
graphical representation  of  the  most  mountain- 
ous part  of  SwitserUnd,  which  well  deserves  the 
accurate  attention  of  the  curious  traveller.  It  is 
a  modtl  hi  relief.  Con. 

Or  they  imply  that  from  which  anything 
is  copied  or  taken,  as  to  folk>w  a  €opy^  to 
choose  a  modd, 

I  shall  desire,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineas  for 
a  sheet  of  copy,  Johnson. 

Of  these  he  chose  five  for  his  modelt,  and 
moulding  all  the  perfections  of  these  beauties 
into  one,  he  composed  the  picture  of  his  goddess. 

BaTDONB. 

The  term  copy  is  applied  to  that  which 
is  delineated,  as  writings  or  pictures, 
which  must  be  taken  faithfully  and  liter- 
ally; the  modd  to  that  which  may  be 
represented  in  wood  or  stone,  and  which 
serves  as  a  guide. 

Let  him  first  learn  to  write,  after  a  copy^  all 
the  letters  in  the  vulgar  alphabet         Holobb. 

A  Ikult  it  should  be  if  some  king  should  build 
his  mansion-house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's 
temple.  Hookbb. 

In  application  to  other  objects,  a  copy 
may  be  either  that  which  is  made  or 
done  in  imitation,  or  it  may  be  that 
which  is  imitated. 

Longinus  has  observed  that  the  description  of 
love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  which  follow  one  an- 
other  in  such  a  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwith- 
standing they  appear  repugnant  to  each  other, 
are  really  such  as  happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love. 

Addison. 
Be  eopy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war.  Shaupbabb. 

A  modd  is  that  which  may  be  used  as 
a  guide  or  rule. 

Socrates  reeommends  to  Alclblades,  as  the 
model  of  his  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a 
Greek  poet  composed  for  the  use  of  his  friends. 

Addison. 

Fatteni  and  tpecimen  serve,  like  the 
moddj  to  guide  or  regulate,  but  differ  in 
the  nature  of  the  objects;  the  pattern 
r^ards  solely  the  outward  form  or  color 
of  anything  that  is  made  or  manufact- 


ured, as  the  patUm  of  a  carpet ;  a  per- 
son fixes  on  having  a  thing  according  to 
a  certain  pattern;  the  epeeimen  is  any 
portion  of  a  material  which  serves  to 
show  the  quality  of  that  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  as  the  tpeeimen  of  a  print- 
ed work ;  the  value  of  things  is  estimated 
by  the  tpecimen, 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern 
of  stuff,  he  compares  the  pattemwith  the  piece, 
and  probably  we  bargain.  Swift. 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  tipeeimena  of 
this  art  before  multitudes  of  beholders. 


In  the  moral  application  pattern  re- 
spects the  whole  conduct  or  behavior 
which  may  deserve  imitation;  apeeimen 
only  the  detached  parts  by  which  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  whole :  the 
female  who  devotes  her  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  management  of  her  fam- 
ily, and  the  education  of  her  offspring,  is 
a  pattern  to  those  of  her  sex  who  depute 
the  whole  concern  to  others.  A  person 
g^ves  but  an  unfortunate  tpecimen  of  his 
boasted  sincerity  who  is  found  guilty  of 
an  evasion. 

Xenophon,  in  the  life  of  his  imaginarv  prince, 
whom  lie  describes  as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is 
always  celebrating  the  philanthropy  or  good-nat- 
ure of  his  hero.  Addison. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  Jargon  of  our 
barbarous  ancestors;  but  we  have  epeeimetu  of 
our  language  when  it  began  to  be  adapted  to 
civil  and  religious  purposes,  and  find  it  such  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  artless  and  simple. 

Johnson. 

COi^UET,  JILT. 

Thebx  are  many  JILTS  who  become 
so  from  COQUETS,  but  one  may  be  a 
coquet  without  being  a  jili.  Coqttehy  is 
contented  with  employmg  little  arts  to 
excite  notice ;  jilting  extends  to  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  and  honor,  in  order  to 
awaken  a  passion  which  it  afterward  dis- 
appoints.  Vanity  is  the  main  spring  by 
which  coquein  and  jilts  are  impelled  to 
action ;  but  the  former  indulges  her  pro- 
pensity mostly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
while  the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to 
the  peace  of  others  than  she  does  to  her 
own  reputation.  The  eoqvet  makes  a 
traffic  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking  a 
multitude  of  admirers;  the  jUt  sports 
with  the  sacred  passion  of  love,  and  bar- 
ters it  for  the  gratification  of  any  selfish 
propensity.     Coquetry  is  a  fault  which 
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should  be  guarded  against  by  every  fe- 
male as  a  SDare  to  her  own  happiness ; 
jilting  is  a  vice  which  cannot  be  prac- 
tised without  some  depravity  of  the  heart. 

The  eoqu«t  is  indeed  one  denrree  toward  the 
iiU;  tnit  the  heart  of  the  former  ii  bent  upon 
admiring  herself,  and  giring  fislae  hopes  to  lier 
lovers :  the  latter  it  not  contented  to  be  extreme- 
ly amiable,  but  she  most  add  to  that  advantage  a 
certain  deUght  in  being  a  torment  to  others. 

Stcblb. 

COBNERy  ANGLE. 

CORNER  answers  to  the  French  coin 
and  Greek  yiavta^  which  signifies  either 
a  comer  or  a  hidden  place.  ANGLE,  in 
Latin  antpdWf  comes  in  all  probability 
from  ayvttfv,  the  elbow. 

Comer  properly  implies  the  outer  ex- 
treme point  of  any  solid  body ;  angle^  on 
the  contrary,  the  inner  extremity  pro- 
duced by  the  meeting  of  two  right  lines, 
or  plane  surfaces.  When  speaking, 
therefore,  of  solid  bodies,  comer  and  an- 
gle may  be  both  employed;  but  in  re- 
gard to  simple  right  lines,  or  plane  sur- 
faces, the  word  angle  only  is  applicable : 
in  the  former  case  a  comer  is  produced 
by  the  meeting  of  the  diiferent  parts  of 
a  body,  whether  inwardly  or  outwardly ; 
but  an  angle  is  produced  by  the  meeting 
of  two  bodies ;  inwardly  one  house  has 
many  comers;  two  houses,  or  two  walls 
at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  an  angle. 

A  bed  was  prepared  for  them  in  the  comer  of 
the  room.  QounMrrH. 

Jewellers  grind  their  diamonds  with  many 
shies  and  anglety,  that  their  lustre  may  appear 

Di 


many  ways. 

We  likewise  speak  of  a  body  making 
an  angle  by  the  direction  which  it  takes, 
because  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a 
right  line ;  in  that  case  the  word  comer 
could  not  be  substituted. 

The  arms  of  the  cross,  taking  a  new  direction, 
make  a  right  angU  with  the  beam.         Buaxa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  word  comer  is 
often  used  for  a  place  of  secrecy  or  ob- 
scurity, agreeably  to  the  derivation  of 
the  term. 

Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  comer 
than  for  a  Axil  light  Pope. 

COltPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY. 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  and  BOD- 
ILT,  as  their  origin  bespeaks,  have  all 
12» 


relation  to  the  same  object,  the  bodu; 
but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  sig- 
nify relating  or  appertaining  to  the  bodif, 
the  latter  to  denote  containing  or  form- 
ing part  of  the  bodg.  Hence  we  say 
corporal  punishment,  bodUy  vigor  or 
strength,  corporeal  substances ;  the  God- 
bead  bodily^  the  corporeal  frame,  bodily 
exertion.  Corporal  is  only  employed  for 
the  animal  frame  in  its  proper  sense; 
corporeal  is  used  for  animal  substanoe  in 
an  extended  sense ;  hence  we  speak  of 
corporal  sufferance  and  corporeal  agents. 
Corporeal  is  distinguished  from  spiritual ; 
bodily  from  mental.  It  is  impossible  to 
represent  spiritual  beings  any  other  way 
than  under  a  corporeal  form ;  bodily  puns, 
however  severe,  are  frequently  overpow- 
ered by  mental  pleasures. 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this  ac- 
count, that  he  publicly  professed  his  resolution 
of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  St  Patrick's  district  embodied  them- 
selves in  the  Dean*s  (Swift's)  defence.  Johnbom. 

When  the  soul  is  freed  (h>m  all  eorporeai  al- 
liance, tlien  it  truly  exists.  Hughes. 

The  soul  is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  of 
temptations  to  evil,  which  arise  from  bodify  ap- 
petites. Blair. 

CORPOREAL,  MATERIAL. 

CORPOREAL  is  properly  a  species  of 
MATERIAL;  whatever  is  corporeal  is 
nuiterialj  but  not  vice  versa.  Corporeal 
respects  animate  bodies ;  materia/ is  used 
for  everything  which  can  act  on  the 
senses,  animate  or  inanimate.  The  world 
contains  corporeal  beings,  and  consists  of 
material  substances. 

Grant  that  corporeal  is  the  human  mind. 
It  must  have  parts  in  infinitum  Joln'd ; 
And  each  of  these  mnst  will,  perceive,  design. 
And  draw  confus'dly  in  a  different  line.  Jbmtns. 
In  the  present  material  system  in  which  we 
live,  and  where  the  objects  that  surround  us  are 
continually  exposed  to  the  examination  of  our 
senses,  how  many  things  occur  that  are  mysteri- 
ous and  unaccountable  1  Blair. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

CORPULENT,  from  corpus,  the  body, 
signifies  having  fulness  of  body.  STOUT, 
in  Dutch  stoU^  is  no  doubt  a  variation  of 
the  German  stdtig,  steady,  signifying  able 
to  stand,  solid,  firm.  LUSTY,  in  Ger- 
man, etc.,  lusHgy  merry,  cheerful,  implies 
here  a  vigorous  state  of  body. 

Corpmeni  respects  the  fleshy  state  of 
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the  body;  sUnU  respects  also  the  state 
of  the  muscles  and  bones :  corpulence  is 
therefore  an  incidental  property;  stout- 
ness is  a  natural  property:  corpulence 
may  come  upon  us  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  stoutnats  is  the  natural  make  of 
the  body  which  is  bom  with  us.  Corpu- 
lence and  lustiness  are  both  occasioned  by 
the  state  of  the  health ;  but  the  former 
may  arise  from  disease,  the  latter  is  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  good  health: 
corpulence  consists  of  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  fat;  lustiness  consists  of  a  due 
and  full  proportion  of  all  the  solids  in 
the  body. 

Hallet*8  Rtatnre  was  dTinlnative,  but  ho  was 
reifularly  formed ;  his  appearance,  till  he  grew 
corpulent^  was  agreeable,  and  he  safRered  it  to 
want  no  recommendation  that  dress  could  give 
it.  Johnson. 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  liuttyt 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellions  liquors  to  my  blood. 

SlIAKBPBARS. 

llcnce  rose  the  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race. 
Strong  limb'd  and  Btout^  and  to  the  wars  inclin*d. 

Dbtdbn. 

TO  CORRECT,  RECTIFY,  REFORM. 

CORRECT  (v.  To  amend)  is  more  defi- 
nite in  its  meaning,  and  more  general  in 
its  application,  than  RECTIFY,  which, 
from  reetus  and  /aoo,  signifies  sunply  to 
make  right,  or  as  it  should  be. 

To  correct  IS  an  act  of  necessity  or  dis- 
cretion ;  to  rectify;  an  act  of  discretion 
only.  What  is  corrected  is  substantially 
faulty ;  what  is  rectified  may  be  faulty  by 
accident  or  from  inadvertence.  Faults  in 
the  execution  are  corrected;  mistalses  are 
rectified, 

I  would  not  he  thought  to  oppose  the  use  of  a 
painter's  being  readily  able  to  express  his  ideas 
by  sketching.  The  further  he  can  carry  such  de- 
signs the  better.  The  evil  to  be  apprehended  is 
his  resting  there,  and  not  correcting  them  after- 
ward. Sir  Joshua  Rbtnolds. 

Some  had  read  the  manuscript,  and  reetijled- 
the  inaccuracies.  Johnson. 

They  may  likewise  be  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  a  like  distinction. 

I  last  winter  erected  a  court  of  Justice  for  the 
correcting  several  enormities  in  dress  and  be- 
havior. Tatlsk. 

A  m&n  has  frequent  opportunities  of  mitigating 
the  fierceness  of  a  party,  of  softening  the  envious, 
quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  preju- 
diced. Addison. 


I  To  REFORM,  from  re,  again,  and  fwm^ 
signifies  to  form  again,  or  put  into  a  new 
form ;  it  expresses,  therefore,  more  than 
correct^  which  removes  that  which  is  faulty 
in  a  thing  without  altering  the  thing  itself. 
Correction  may  produce  only  a  partial 
change,  but  what  is  reformed  assumes  a 
new  form  and  becomes  a  new  thing. 

Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  tenderness 
or  admiration  expressed  which  jiartakes  of  the 
passion.  Licentious  language  has  something 
brutal  in  it  which  disgraces  humanity.    Siskub. 

Indolence  is  one  of  those  vices  flrom  which  those 
whom  it  infiKts  are  seldom  reformed. 

Johnson. 

They  arc  employed  also  in  respect  to 
public  matters  with  a  like  distinction: 
abuses  are  correetedy  the  state  is  re- 
formed. 

As  abitsea  might  be  corrected,  as  every  crime 
of  persons  does  not  infer  a  forfeiture  with  regard 
to  communities,  and  as  property,  in  that  dark 
age,  was  nut  discovered  to  be  a  creature  of  pn-J- 
udice,  all  those  abuses  were  hardly  thought  sulH- 
cient  ground  for  such  a  confiscation.        Bdrke. 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endur'd. 
The  Gauls  subdued  or  property  secur*d. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd. 
Or  laws  establish'd  and  Uie  world  refvmCd. 

Pops. 
CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

CORRECT  is  equivalent  to  corrected  (v. 
7b  am<»u/),  or  set  to  rights.  ACCURATE 
(v.  Accurate)  signifies  done  with  care,  or 
by  the  application  of  care.  Correct  ap- 
plies to  that  which  is  done  according  to 
rules  which  either  a  man  prescribes  to 
himself  or  are  prescribed  for  him ;  acett' 
rate  to  that  which  is  done  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  or  attention  to  an  ob- 
ject: the  result  in  both  cases  will  be 
nearly  the  same ;  namely,  that  the  thing 
will  be  as  it  ought  or  is  intended  to  be, 
but  there  is  a  shade  of  difference  in  tlie 
meaning  and  application.  What  is  done 
by  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  is  said 
to  be  correct^  as  a  correct  style,  a  correct 
writer,  a  correct  way  of  thinking ;  what 
is  done  by  the  effort  of  the  individual  is 
more  properly  accurate^  as  accurate  obser- 
vations, an  accurate  survey,  and  the  like. 

Sallnst,  the  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the 
I^tin  historians,  olncrres  that  in  his  time,  when 
tlic  most  formidable  states  of  the  world  were  sub- 
diicd  by  the  Romans,  the  republic  sunk  into  those 
two  opposite  vices  of  a  quite  different  nature,  lux- 
ury and  avarice.  Addisoii. 
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ThOM  ancients  wbo  were  the  moet  aeeuraU 
In  their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of 
mankind,  have  with  great  exactness  allotted  in- 
clinations and  ot)|ects  of  desire  to  erery  stage  of 
life.  Stbxls. 

When  applied  to  the  same  objects,  cor- 
rect 19  negative,  it  is  opposed  to  incorrect 
or  faulty;  aeeurate  is  positive,  it  is  op- 
posed to  inaeeurtUe  or  loose :  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  free  from  fault  to  be  correct ; 
it  must  contain  every  minute  particuUr 
to  be  aeeuraie:  information  is  correct 
which  contains  nothing  but  facts ;  it  is 
aeeurate  when  it  contains  all  the  details 
of  dates,  persons,  and  circumstances  giv- 
en aeewratdy. 

Exact  disposition.  Just  thought,  oorrec/ elocu- 
tion, polished  numbers,  may  liave  been  found  in 
a  thousand,  bnt  this  poetical  fire  (in  Homer),  this 
itlvida  9i9  animl,  in  a  very  few.  Popb. 

Ingennous  curiosity,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  nec- 
essary investigation  of  her  claims  to  the  baronies 
of  tiie  family,  led  her  to  compile  their  history,  an 
industrious  and  diffuse,  although  not  always  an 
accurate  work.  Wuitakbr. 

CORRECTION;  DISCIPLINE,  PUNISH- 
MKNT. 

As  CORRECTION  and  DISCIPLINE 
have  commonly  required  PUNISHMENT 
to  render  them  efficacious,  custom  has 
affixed  to  them  a  strong  resemblance  in 
-  their  application,  although  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  obvious 
marks  of  difference.  The  prominent  idea 
in  correction  {v.  To  correct)  is  that  of  mak- 
ing right  what  has  been  wrong.  In  <H8- 
ciptine^  from  the  Latin  disciplifui  and  dis- 
co^ to  learn,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  in- 
structing or  regulating.  In  punithmenty 
from  the  Latin  punio,  and  the  Greek  iret- 
K7,  pain,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  in- 
flicting pain. 

We  remove  an  evil  by  correction;  we 
prevent  it  by  discipline.  Correction  ex- 
tends no  further  than  to  the  correcting  of 
particular  faults ;  but  eUseipline  serves  to 
train,  guide,  and  instruct  generally. 

Yet  what  can  satire,  grave  or  gay? 
It  may  correct  a  foible,  may  chastise 
The  fkvaks  of  feshion,  regulate  the  dross. 

COWPBB. 

The  imaginations  of  young  men  are  of  a  roving 
nature,  and  their  passions  under  no  dUoipline 
or  restraint.  Addisom. 

When  correction  and  dueipline  are  tak- 
en in  the  sense  of  pwdehmeni^  they  mean 


punitihment  for  the  purpose  of  correction 
and  discipline:  puntshmeni^  on  the  other 
hand,  means  the  infliction  of  pain  as 
the  consequence  of  any  particular  con- 
duct. Correction  and  discipline  are  per- 
sonal acts,  and  mostly  acts  of  authority. 
A  parent  inflicts  correction^  a  master  ex- 
ercises diaciplisu:  punishment  may  either 
be  inflicted  by  persons  or  result  from 
things :  the  want  of  proper  discipline  may 
be  punished  by  insubordination. 

There  was  once,  that  virtue  in  this  common- 
wealth, that  a  bad  citizen  was  thought  to  deserve 
a  severer  correction  tlian  the  bitterest  enemy. 

Steele,  attsr  Cicbeo. 
All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods, 
All  discipline  indulgence  on  the  whole. 

YODNO. 

When  by  Just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish. 
The  gods  behold  their  puni^uneni  witli  pleas- 
ure. Addison. 

CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE,  SUIT- 
ABLE. 

CORRESPONDENT,  in  French  corre- 
apondantj  from  the  Latin  cum  and  respon- 
deo,  to  answer  in  unison  or  in  uniformity. 
ANSWERABLE  and  SUITABLE,  from 
anstoer  and  suit,  mark  the  quality  or  ca- 
pacity of  answering  or  suiting.  Corre- 
spondent supposes  a  greater  agreement 
than  answerabUy  and  answerable  requires  a 
greater  agreement  than  suitable.  Things 
that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  size, 
shape,  color,  and  every  minute  particu- 
lar ;  those  that  answer  must  be  fitted  for 
the  same  purpose ;  those  that  suit  must 
have  nothing  disproportionate  or  discord- 
ant In  the  artificial  dispositions  of  fur- 
niture, or  all  matters  of  art  and  orna- 
ment, it  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
have  some  things  made  to  correiqxmdy  so 
that  they  be  placed  in  suitable  directions 
to  answer  to  each  other. 

In  the  moral  application,  actions  are 
said  not  to  correspond  with  professions ; 
the  success  of  an  undertaking  does  not 
answer  the  expectation ;  particular  meas- 
ures do  not  suit  the  purpose  of  individu- 
als. It  ill  corretponds  with  a  profession  of 
friendship  to  refuse  assistance  to  a  friend 
in  the  time  of  need ;  wild  schemes  under- 
taken without  thought  will  never  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  projectors;  it 
never  suite  the  purpose  of  the  selfish  and 
greedy  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous. 
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Ab  the  attracUve  power  in  bodies  b  the  meet 
universal  principle  which  prodnceth  innumerable 
effects,  so  the  eorre^xmding  social  appetite  in 
liuinan  souls  is  the  great  spring  and  source  of 
moral  actions.  Beskslst. 

All  tlie  fisatares  of  the  Ako  and  tones  of  the 
voice  antwer  like  strings  npon  musical  instru- 
ments to  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  the 
mind.  HuoBSS. 

When  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
it  Is  suitahU  to  the  magnifloent  harmony  of  the 
nniverse  that  the  species  of  creatores  should  also 
by  gentle  degrees  ascend  upward  fh>m  us. 

AODISOH. 

COST,  EXPENSE,  PBICS,  CHARGE. 

COST,  ij^  German,  etc,  host  or  hosten^ 
signifies  originally  supporty  and,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  what  is  given  for  support 
EXPENSE  is  compounded  of  ex  andjoense, 
in  Latin pensus,  participle  otpendo^  to  pay, 
signifying  the  thing  paid  or  given  out. 
PRIC^,  from  the  Latin  pretium,  and  the 
Greek  xptirtov,  from  trpaaauy  to  sell,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  given  for  what  is  bought 
CHARGE,  from  to  t^iorffe  (v.  To  aeeu8e\ 
signifies  the  thing  laid  on  as  a  charge. 

The  cost  is  what  a  thing  cosfo,  or  what 
is  to  be  laid  out  for  it;  the  expense  is 
that  which  a  person  actually  lays  out; 
the  price  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch 
or  which  it  may  be  worth ;  the  dutrye  is 
that  which  a  person  or  thing  is  charged 
with.  As  a  cost  commonly  comprehends 
an  eaipemej  the  terms  are  on  various  occa- 
sions used  indifferently  for  each  other : 
we  speak  of  counting  the  cost  or  counting 
the  expenee  of  doing  anything;  at  a  great 
co8t  or  at  a  great  eapense:  on  the  other 
hand,  of  doing  a  thing  to  one^s  eos/,  of 
growing  wise  at  other  people's  eipenae. 
The  cost  and  the  pries  have  respect  to  the 
thing  and  its  supposed  value;  theezpmse 
and  the  charge  depend  on  the  option  of 
the  persons.  The  cost  of  a  thing  must 
precede  the  priee^  and  the  experue  must 
succeed  the  charge:  we  can  never  set  a 
price  on  anything  until  we  have  ascer- 
tained what  it  has  cost  us ;  nor  can  we 
know  or  defray  the  esgnmse  until  the  charge 
be  made.  There  may,  however,  frequent- 
ly be  a  price  where  there  is  no  coaij  and 
vice  verta:  there  may  also  be  an  expctue 
where  there  is  no  charge;  but  there  can- 
not be  a  charge  without  an  expeiue:  what 
cfMte  nothing  sometimes  fetches  a  high 
price  ;  and  other  things  cannot  obtain  a 
price  equal  to  the  first  eostf.    Eapamn 


vary  with  modes  of  living  and  men^s  de- 
sires; whoever  wants  much,  or  wants  that 
which  is  not  easily  obtained,  will  have 
many  expeMa  to  defray ;  when  the  charges 
are  exorbitant,  the  eaqiCMa  must  necessa- 
rily bear  a  proportion. 

The  real  patriot  bears  his  private  wrongs, 
Rather  than  rigiit  them  at  the  public  oost. 

Bbxxbb. 
What  else  do  we  learn  fh>m  this  note  ?    That 
the  more  eaepenee  is  incurred  by  a  nation,  the 
more  money  will  be  required  to  definay  it. 

.     BUBKC 

He  that  saw 
His  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf, 
Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfbrs  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again. 

Cowrxa. 

The  lands  of  the  noblesse  axe  still  under  the 

load  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  feudal  charges. 

BcBxa. 

Between  the  epithets  cosdy  and  expen- 
sive there  is  the  same  distinction.  Wnat- 
ever  is  cosUy  is  naturaUy  expensive^  but 
not  vice  versa.  Articles  of  furniture,  of 
luxury,  or  indulgence  are  owt/y,  either 
from  their  variety  or  their  intrinsic  val- 
ue; everything  is  expensive  which  is  at- 
tended with  much  ezpmM,  whether  of  lit- 
tle or  great  value.  Jewels  are  eoetlg; 
travelling  is  expensive.  The  coetlg  treas- 
ures of  the  East  are  imported  into  Eu- 
rope for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
cannot  be  contented  with  the  produce  of 
thdr  native  soil:  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  such  expensive  pleasures  often 
lay  up  in  store  for  themselves  much  sor- 
row and  repentance  in  the  time  to  come. 

Menalcas  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  of  his 
costly  robes,  and  to  be  clad  in  a  russet  weed. 

ADonotf. 

Who  ever  doubted  that  war  is  SBBpensive  and 
peace  desirable  ?  Bcmu. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  the  attain- 
ment of  an  object  is  said  to  cost  much 
pains ;  a  thing  is  persisted  in  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health,  of  honor,  or  of  life.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  man's  quiet  is  the  price 
which  he  must  pay  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition. 

And  she,  once  mistress  of  the  realms  around, 
Now  scattered  wide,  and  nowhere  to  be  found, 
As  soon  shall  rise  and  reascend  the  throne 
By  native  power  and  energy  her  own. 
As  Nature,  at  her  own  peculiar  cost. 
Restore  to  man  the  glories  he  has  lost  Cowpsr. 
If  ease  and  politeness  be  only  attainable  at  the 
eaopense  of  sincerity  in  the  men,  and  chastity  in 
the  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  few  of  my 
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mden  who  would  not  tbink  tbe  parduM  made 
at  too  high  a  price.  Abbrcbokbt. 

Dnration  givefl  importance— swella  the  pric«. 

An  angel,  if  a  creature  of  a  day, 

What  would  be  be  ?    A  trifle  of  no  weight 

YOUMO. 

Would  a  man  build  finr  eternity,  that  ie,  in  oth- 
er words,  would  he  be  aared,  let  him  consider 
with  htanaelf  what  charge  be  Is  willing  to  be 
at,  that  he  wxj  be  so.  Sodtb. 

TO  COVER,  HIDE. 

COVER,  in  French  eouvrir^  Italian  cu- 
prircj  Latin  cooperio,  compounded  of  <», 
«w,  OP  cwm,  and  operio,  to  conceal  thor- 
oughly or  by  covering.  HIDE,  v.  To 
coficeal. 

Cover  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  the 
end :  we  commonly  hide  by  eoverina;  but 
we  may  easily  cover  without  huUng^  as 
also  hide  without  covering.  The  ruling 
idea  in  the  word  cover  is  that  of  throw- 
ing or  putting  something  over  a  body: 
in  the  word  hide  is  that  of  keeping  care- 
fully to  one's  self,  from  the  observation 
of  others.  In  most  civilized  countries  it 
is  common  to  cover  the  head :  in  the  East- 
ern countries  females  commonly  wear 
Teils  to  hide  the  face. 

Darkness  profound 
Covered  the  abyss.  Milton. 

Bide  me  firom  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness.  Milton. 

Cover  sometimes,  particulariy  in  the 
moral  application,  signifies  to  conceal; 
but  in  that  case  it  denotes  the  manner 
of  concealing,  namely,  by  overspreading ; 
but  hide  denotes  either  the  intention  or 
desire  to  conceal,  or  the  concealing  what 
ought  not  to  be  seen. 

^ledons  names  ore  lent  to  cover  vice. 

Spbgtatob. 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  i*  tbe  centre,  and  ei\)oy  bright  day ; 
But  be  that  Md^  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun. 

Milton. 

COVER,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

COVER  properly  denotes  what  serves 
as  a  cover^  and  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
verb  from  which  it  is  derived  (v.  To  cov- 
er). SHELTER,  like  the  word  shield,  in 
German  tchUd,  comes  from  the  old  Ger- 
man aehden^  to  cover.  SCREEN,  from 
the  Latin  Mcsmo,  signifies  to  keep  off  or 
apart. 


Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many  par- 
ticular things  which  are  employed  in  cov- 
ering; but  in  the  general  sense  whi«h 
makes  it  analogous  to  the  other  terms, 
it  includes  the  idea  of  concealing:  ehd- 
ter  comprehends  that  of  protecting  from 
some  immediate  or  impending  evil :  screen 
includes  that  of  warding  off  some  trou- 
ble. A  cover  always  supposes  something 
which  can  extend  over  the  whole  surface 
of  a  body;  a  ehdter  or  a  ecreen  may  mere- 
ly interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve 
the  intended  purpose.  Military  opera- 
tions are  sometimes  carried  on  under 
cover  of  the  night;  a  bay  is  a  convenient 
ehdter  for  vessels  against  the  violence 
of  the  winds ;  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a 
•creen  to  prevent  the  violent  action  of  the 
heat  or  the  external  air. 

Like  princes  unconifess'd  in  foreign  courts, 
Who  travel  under  eover^  death  assumes 
The  name  and  look  of  life,  and  dwells  among  us. 

Young. 
A  cave  was  his  only  tkelter  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  GOLDSUITH. 
Were  moon  and  stars  for  rillolns  only  made, 
To  guide  yet  eerten  them  with  tenebrious  light  ? 

YOUNO. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  fair  reputation 
is  sometimes  made  the  cover  for  the  com- 
mission of  gross  irregularities  in  secret. 
When  a  person  feels  himself  unable  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  be 
seeks  a  ehdter  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  a  great  name.  Bad  men 
sometimes  use  wealth  and  power  to  tcreen 
them  from  the  punishment  which  is  due 
to  their  offences. 

There  ore  persons  who  cover  their  own  rude- 
ness by  calling  their  conduct  honest  bluntness. 

RlCUARDSON. 

When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together, 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our 

beads, 
WUt  thon  then  talk  to  me  thus  ? 
Thus  hush  my  cores,  and  ehelUr  me  with  love  P 

Otwat. 

It  is  frequent  for  men  to  adjudge  that  in  an 

art  impossible,  which  they  And  that  art  does  not 

effect;  by  which  means  they  eoreen  indolence 

and  ignorance  from  the  reproach  they  merit. 

Bacon. 

COVETOUSNESS,  CUPIDITY,  AVARICE. 

COVETOUSNESS,  from  covet,  and  cu- 
pidoy  to  desire,  signifies  having  a  desire. 
CUPIDITY  is  a  more  immediate  deriva- 
tive from  the  Latin,  signifying  the  same 
thing.    AVARICE,  v,  Avariciout, 
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All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press an  illicit  desire  after  objects  of 
grattfication ;  but  eovetouaness  is  applied 
to  property  in  general,  or  to  whatever  is 
valuable;  euputUtf  and  etvariee  only  to 
money  or  possessions.  A  child  may  dis- 
play its  covet&umess  in  regard  to  the  play- 
things which  fall  in  its  way;  a  man 
shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to  the  gains 
that  fall  in  his  way;  we  should,  there- 
fore, be  careful  to  check  a  covetous  dis- 
position In  early  life,  lest  it  show  itself 
in  the  more  hateful  character  of  cupidi- 
ty in  advanced  years.  Covetoumen  is  the 
natural  disposition  for  having  or  getting; 
cupidity  is  the  acquired  disposition.  As 
the  love  of  appropriation  is  an  innate 
characteristic  in  man,  that  of  accumulat- 
ing or  wanting  to  accumulate,  which  con- 
stitutes covetmmias^  will  show  itself,  in 
some  persons,  among  the  first  indica- 
tions of  character:  where  the  prospect 
of  amassing  great  wealth  is  set  before  a 
roan,  as  in  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a 
distant  province,  it  will  evince  great  vir- 
tue in  him  if  his  cupidity  be  not  excited. 
The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add  to  what 
he  has;  the  (svarieious  man  only  strives 
to  retain  what  he  has  :  the  covtiow  man 
sacrifices  others  to  indulge  himself;  the 
avaridotta  man  will  sometimes  sacrifice 
himself  to  indulge  others ;  for  generosi- 
ty, which  is  opposed  to  covetoutness^  is 
sometimes  associated  with  avarice. 

Nothing  lies  on  our  lumds  with  snch  uneasi- 
ness as  time.  Wretched  and  thoughtless  creat- 
nrcs!  In  the  only  place  where  eovetowmtsa 
were  a  virtue,  we  turn  prodigals.  Addison. 

At  last  Swlft*s  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for 
his  kindness :  be  would  reftise  (his  friends)  a  bot- 
tle of  wine.  Johnson. 

If  prescription  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of 
property  is  secure,  when  it  once  becomes  an  ob- 
ject large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidi^  of  indi- 
gent power.  BaiK£. 

TO  COUNTENANCE,  SANCTION,  SUP- 
PORT. 

GOUNTEXANCE  signifies  to  keep  in 
cowUenance.  SANCTION,  in  French  sane- 
iiorif  Latin  sanctio,  from  eanctn*^  sacred, 
signifies  to  ratify  a  decree  or  ordinance ; 
in  an  extended  sense  to  make  anything 
binding.  SUPPORT,  in  French  iiuppor- 
ter^  Latin  mipporto^  compounded  of  sup 
or  sub  and  porto^  to  bear,  signifies  to 
bear  from  underneath,  to  bear  up. 


Persons  are  eountenaneed ;  things  are 
sanctioned;  persons  or  things  are  sup- 
ported: persons  are  countenanced  in  their 
proceedings  by  the  apparent  approbation 
of  others ;  measured  are  sanctioned  by  the 
consent  or  approbation  of  others  who 
have  due  authority ;  measures  or  persons 
are  supported  by  every  means  which  may 
forward  the  object.  There  is  most  of 
encouragement  in  eotmtenancing  ;  it  con- 
sists of  some  outward  demonstration  of 
regard  or  good-will  toward  the  person: 
there  is  most  of  authority  in  sandioning; 
it  is  the  lending  of  a  name,  an  authority, 
or  an  influence,  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  thing:  there  is  most  of 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  support; 
it  is  the  employment  of  means  to  an  end. 
Superiors  only  can  countenance  or  sanc- 
tum ;  persons  in  all  conditions  may  sup- 
port: those  who  countenance  evil-doers 
give  a  sanction  to  their  evil  deeds ;  those 
who  support  either  &n  individual  or  a 
cause  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they  arc 
entitled  to  support. 

A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigor,  and  soffers  with 
a  patience  more  than  human,  when  ho  beltevee 
himself  countenanced  by  the  Almighty.  Buna. 

Men  of  the  greatest  sense  are  always  dilSdcnt 
of  their  private  Judgment, until  it  receives  a  sanc- 
tion front  the  public  Addison. 

The  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  individual 
to  his  own  happiness  or  safety  compels  lis  to 
seek  from  one  another  assistance  and  support. 

Johnson. 

COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT,  SWAIN,  HIND, 
RUSTIC,  CLOWN. 

COUNTRYMAN,  that  is,  a  man  of  the 
country^  or  one  belonging  to  the  country^ 
is  the  general  term  applicable  to  all  in- 
habiting the  country^  in  distinction  from 
a  townsman.  PEASANT,  in  French 
paysoHy  from  pays^  is  employed  in  the 
same  sense  for  any  countryman  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  is 
in  consequence  used  in  poetry  or  the 
grave  style  for  a  countryman.  SWAIN 
in  the  Saxon  signified  a  laborer,  but  ft 
has  acquired,  from  its  use  in  poetry,  the 
higher  signification  of  a  shepherd,  or 
husbandman.  HIND  may,  in  all  proba- 
bility, signify  one  who  is  in  the  back- 
ground, an  inferior.  RUSTIC,  from  rw, 
the  country,  signifies  one  bom  and  bred 
in    the    country.     CLOWN,  contracted 
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from  coloTmSy  a  husbandman,  signifies,  of 
course,  a  menial  in  the  country. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  as  epi- 
thets to  persons,  and  principally  to  such 
as  live  in  the  country:  the  terms  country- 
man and  peasant  are  taken  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense,  and  may  comprehend  persons 
of  different  descriptions ;  they  designate 
nothing  more  than  habitual  residence  in 
the  country:  the  other  terms  are  employ- 
ed for  the  lower  orders  of  countrymen^ 
but  with  collateral  ideas  favorable  or  un- 
favorable annexed  to  them :  twain^  fund, 
both  convey  the  idea  of  innocence  in  a 
humble  station,  and  are  therefore  always 
employed  in  poetry  in  a  good  sense :  the 
rustic  and  down  both  convey  the  idea  of 
that  uncouth  rudeness  and  ignorance 
which  is  in  reality  found  among  the  low- 
est orders  of  countrymen. 

Tbongb,  considering  my  former  condition,  1 
may  now  be  ciUl«<l  a  oouniryman^  yet  you  can- 
not call  me  a  nuttio  (aa  you  would  imply  In  your 
letter)  as  long  as  I  live  In  so  civil  and  noble  a 
family.  Howeix. 

If  by  the  poor  measures  and  proportions  of  a 
roan  we  may  take  an  estimate  of  this  great  action 
(our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh),  we  shall  quick- 
ly find  how  irksome  it  is  to  flesh  and  blood  '*  to 
have  been  happy,"  to  descend  some  steps  lower, 
to  exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince  for  that  of  a 
pettsofU.  SouTiL 

As  thus  tbo  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air, 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields  the  twain 
Disastered  stands.  Thomsok. 

The  Iab*ring  hind  his  oxen  shall  disjoin. 

Drtdbk. 

In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 

For  e*en  though  vanqulsh'd  he  could  argue  still ; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering 

sound 
AroaaM  the  gazing  rugUcs  rang'd  around. 

GoLDocrrH. 

Th'  aistonish'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest. 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  dovonii 
Bobb'd.  Thohsor. 

COUPLE,  PAIR,  BRACE. 

COUPLE,  in  French  couple,  comes  from 
the  Latin  copulo,  to  join  or  tie  togeth- 
er, copula^  in  Hebrew  cabd,  a  rope  or  a 
shackle,  signifying  things  tied  together ; 
and  as  two  things  are  with  most  conven- 
ience bound  together,  it  has  by  custom 
been  confined  to  this  number.  PAIR, 
in  French  paire,  Latin  par,  equal,  signifies 
things  that  are  equal,  which  can  with 
propriety  be  said  only  of  two  things  with 
regard  to  each  other.     BRACE,  from  the 


French  bras,  arm,  signifies  things  locked 
together  after  the  manner  of  the  folded 
arms,  which  on  that  account  are  confined 
to  the  number  of  two. 

From  the  above  illustration  of  these 
terms,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  two, 
which  is  included  in  all  of  them,  is,  with 
regard  to  the  first,  entirely  arbitrary; 
that  with  regard  to  the  second,  it  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  junction;  and 
with  regard  to  the  third,  it  arises  alto- 
gether from  the  nature  of  the  objects : 
cottples  and  braees  are  made  by  coupling 
and  bracing  ;  pairs  are  either  so  of  them- 
selves, or  are  made  so  by  others :  couples 
and  brtuxs  always  require  a  junction  in 
order  to  make  them  complete ;  pairs  re- 
quire similarity  only  to  make  them  what 
they  arc :  couples  are  joined  by  a  foreign 
tie;  even  the  being  in  company  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  couple;  braces  are  pro- 
duced by  a  close  junction,  or  what  is 
supposed  to  be  so,  which  requires  them 
to  go  together.  Couple  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects generally. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sorrows  which  I  had  in 
my  heari,  methought  there  passed  by  me  a 
coupU  of  coaches  with  purple  liveries. 

AODISON. 

Pair  is  applied  to  things  that  natural- 
ly go  in  pairs. 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine  ;  the  pair  tliat  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantliog  o'er  his 

breast 
With  regal  ornament.  Miltoiv. 

Brace  is  applied  to  particular  things, 
either  themselves  joined  together  or 
serving  to  join  others  together ;  as  birds 
that  are  shot  and  are  usually  linked  to- 
gether are  termed  a  brace;  whence  in 
poetry  the  term  is  applied  to  animals  or 
other  objects  in  a  close  state  of  junction. 

First  hunter  then,  pursued  a  gentle  braes. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind. 

MlLTOK. 

Couple  is  applied  to  persons  of  different 
sex  who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the 
ties  of  affection  or  by  the  marriage  tie. 

Scarce  any  couple  comes  together,  but  their 
nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper  with  en- 
comiums on  each  party.  Johnson. 

Pair  is  also  applied  to  persons  simi- 
larly situated,  but  refers  more  to  the 
moral   tie  from   similarity   of  feeling; 
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whence  the  ncwly-m&rried  eoujple  is  in  or- 
dinary disoouree  called  the  happy /Mtr. 

Your  fortune,  happy  pair^  already  made, 
Leaves  70a  no  Cutber  irlab.  Dbtdbit. 

Pair  is  applied  to  persons  in  no  other 
connection,  and  brace  never  except  in  the 
burlesque  style. 

Dear  Sheridan  I  a  gentle  pair 

or  Gaolatown  lads  (for  soch  they  are), 

Besides  a  brttee  of  grare  divines, 

Adore  the  smoothness  of  yoor  lines.         Swm. 

COURAGE,  FORTITUDE,  BESOLUTIOX. 

OOUKAGK^v. Bravery,  FORTITUDE, 
in  French  foriitudB,  Latin  /oriUudo,  is 
the  abstract  noun  from  /ortiSy  strong. 
RESOLUTION,  from  the  verb  retolve, 
marks  the  act  of  retolvitig^  or  the  state 
of  being  raolved. 

Oauntffe  respects  action, /orli^iMis  re- 
spects passion:  a  man  has  eauroffe  to 
meet  danger,  and  fortitude  to  endure 
pain.  Couroffe  is  that  power  of  the 
mind  which  bears  up  against  the  evil 
that  is  in  prospect;  fortitude  is  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is 
felt:  the  man  of  wurage  goes  with  the 
same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
non, as  the  man  of  fortitude  undergoes 
the  amputation  of  a  limb.  Horatius 
Gocles  displayed  his  courage  in  defend- 
ing a  bridge  against  the  whole  army  of 
the  Etruscans:  Gains  Mutius  displayed 
no  less  fortitude  when  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  King  Por- 
sena,  and  awed  him  as  much  by  his  lan- 
guage as  his  action. 

Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a  manly 
Tirtue ;  fortitude  is  more  distinguishable 
as  a  feminine  virtue:  the  former  is  at 
least  most  adapted  to  the  male  sex,  who 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to 
the  females,  who  are  obliged  to  endure : 
a  man  without  courage  would  be  as  ill 
prepared  to  discharge  his  duty  in  his  m- 
tercourse  with  the  world,  as  a  woman 
without  fortitude  would  be  to  support 
herself  under  the  complicated  trials  of 
body  and  mind  with  which  she  is  liable 
to  be  assailed. 

What  can  be  more  honorable  than  to  have 
courage  enough  to  execate  the  commands  of 
reason  and  conscience  ?  Colukb. 

With  ^onteA  fortitude  she  bore  the  smart, 
And  not  a  groan  confess'd  her  baming  heart. 

Oat. 


JiemUution  is  a  minor  spedes  of  etnir- 
age,  or  it  is  courage  in  the  minor  concerns 
of  life:  courage  comprehends  under  it 
a  spirit  to  advance;  retolution  simply 
marks  the  will  not  to  recede :  we  require 
courage  to  bear  down  all  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  themselves  to  us;  we  re- 
quire rmUution  not  to  yield  to  the  first 
difficulties  that  offer. 

Depending  more  upon  his  couraffe  than 
strength,  he  had  a  great  mtaid  to  venture  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  fleet  Camdkm. 

The  nnosnal  extension  of  my  muscles  on  this 
occasion  made  my  Cue  ache  to  such  a  degree, 
that  nothing  but  an  invincible  reeolutton  and 
perseverance  coold  have  prevented  me  from  &I1- 
ing  back  to  my  monosyllables.  Addiboit. 

COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 

CX)URSE,  from  curro,  to  run,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  running,  or  the  space 
run  over.  RACE,  from  run,  signifies  the 
same  act  PASSAGE,  from  to  jdosc,  sig- 
nifies either  the  act  of  passing  or  the 
space  passed  over. 

Couree  and  race  as  acts  imply  the  act 
of  walking  or  running;  panage  the  act 
of  passing  or  going  generally :  as  swift 
in  the  couree^  to  win  the  raoe^  to  be  lost 
in  the  panage.  The  eourm  in  this  case 
may  be  the  act  of  one  alone ;  the  race  is 
always  the  act  of  one  in  competition  with 
others. 

Hhn  neither  rocks  can  cnish,  nor  steel  can  wound. 
When  Ajax  fell  not  on  th*  ensangnined  groond; 
In  standing  fight  he  mates  Achilles*  force, 
Ezoell'd  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  oo«rs<.   Pops. 

The  moment  before  starting,  the  street  ap- 
peared Chll  of  people ;  nor  did  we  conceive  liow 
the  race  coold  possibly  be  performed. 

Drtdokb. 

Between  his  shoalders  plerc*d  the  following  dart, 
And  held  its  paeeage  through  the  panting  heart 

Pops. 

In  the  sense  of  the  space  gone  over, 
coune  is  to  be  compared  with  panage  in 
the  proper  application,  and  with  race  in 
the  improper.  The  eouree  is  the  direction 
taken  or  chosen  by  any  object,  and  ap- 
plies to  persons  or  things  personified ;  as 
a  person  pursues  a  couree. 

So  Uars  omnipotent  invades  the  plain 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man) ; 
Terror,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  his  ootirss, 
Arm*d  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormous  force. 

Pope. 

Or  a  river  takes  a  cotirae. 
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But  if  with  bays  and  d«m»  they  strive  to  force 
His  diannel  to  a  new  and  narrow  courts, 
No  loni^r  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells. 

DSVHAlf. 

Panage  is  the  way  either  through  or 
over  an  object,  and  applies  only  to  inan- 
imate objects. 

Direct  against  which  open*d  from  heneatli, 

Just  o*er  the  bliastnl  seat  of  paradise, 

A  p<uaag€  down  to  earth,  a  p€U$ag«  wide. 

Mn.TOH. 

Ooune,  in  the  moral  application,  sig- 
nifies the  direction  taken  in  the  business 
of  life;  as  to  pursue  a  right  or  wrong 
eonne. 

At  the  first  (ktal  opening  of  this  contest,  the 
wisest  o(mrs«  seemed  to  be  to  put  an  end  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  dis- 
pute. Bdbkb. 

The  race  is  that  course  of  life  which  a 
person  is  supposed  to  run  with  others  to- 
ward a  certain  object  It  is  used  mostly 
in  the  spiritual  sense. 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  rac€^ 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  diange  bis 

QOLSSMITB. 


COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT,  COURTLY. 

COURTEOUS,  from  amrty  denotes 
properly  belonging  to  a  eourt^  and  by  a 
natural  extension  of  the  sense,  suitable 
to  a  wurL  COMPLAISANT,  v.  Com. 
plaiaance. 

Courieotta  in  one  respect  comprehends 
in  it  more  than  complaisant;  it  includes 
the  manner  as  well  as  the  action ;  it  is, 
properly  speaking,  polished  complaiMnce: 
on  the  other  hand,  complaimnce  includes 
more  of  the  disposition  in  it  than  eour- 
ieoutnen;  it  has  less  of  the  polish,  but 
more  of  the  reality  of  kindness.  Cour- 
twumen  displays  itself  in  the  address  and 
manners ;  complaisafiee  in  direct  good  of- 
fices: courfeovmeu  is  practised  between 
strangers ;  complauance  among  friends. 

His  Imslneas  was  to  be  Indiscriminately  eour- 
teotta  and  obseqnions  to  all  men,  to  appewr  much 
abroad  and  in  public  places,  to  Increase  his  ac- 
qnalntance.  Hawkiks. 

To  comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  in 
somo  degree  the  duty  of  a  social  being,  because 
by  compliance  only  be  can  please,  and  by  pleasing 
only  he  oan  become  useftil ;  but  as  the  end  is  not 
to  be  lost  fbr  the  sake  of  the  means,  we  are  not 
to  giro  up  Tirtue  for  eomplaUanee.    Johhsoit. 

COURTLY,  though  derived  from  the 
same  word  as  eoutiwm^  is  in  some  de- 


gree opposed  to  it  in  point  of  sense ;  it 
denotes  a  likeness  to  a  court,  but  not  a 
likeness  which  is  favorable :  courtly  is  to 
courteoui  as  the  form  to  the  reality ;  the 
courtly  consists  of  the  exterior  only,  the 
latter  of  the  exterior  combined  with  the 
spirit;  the  former,  therefore,  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  insincerity  when  con- 
trasted with  the  latter,  which  must  nec- 
essarily suppose  the  contrary:  a  courtly 
demeanor,  or  a  courtier-like  demeanor, 
may  be  suitable  on  certain  occasions; 
but  a  courteous  demeanor  is  always  de^ 
sirable. 

We  cannot  omit  to  obsenre  this  courtly  (shall 
I  call  it  ?)  or  good  quality  in  litan,  that  he  was 
oourteouty  and  did  seem  to  study  to  oblige. 

Stbtpb. 

Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed  in 
relation  to  things,  as  belonging  to  a  court ; 
but  courteous  has  always  respect  to  per- 
sons :  we  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style, 
or  courtly  grandeur ;  but  wc  always  speak 
of  courteous  behavior,  courteous  language, 
and  the  like. 

Yes,  I  know 
He  had  a  tronblesome  old-fashiou'd  way 
Of  shocking  courUy  ears  with  horrid  troth. 

Tnousoir. 

CREDIT,  FAVOR,  INFLUENCE. 

CREDIT,  from  the  Latin  credUus,  par- 
ticiple of  credoy  to  believe  or  trust,  marks 
the  state  of  being  believed  or  trusted. 
FAVOR,  from  the  Latin /<w«),  and  prob- 
ably/avttf,  a  honey-comb,  marks  an  agree- 
able or  pleasant  state  of  feeling  toward 
an  object.  INFLUENCE,  in  French  in- 
fluence^ I^atin  influentia,  from  influo^  to 
flow  upon,  marks  the  state  or  power  of 
acting  upon  any  object  so  as  to  direct  or 
move  it. 

These  terms  mark  the  state  we  stand 
in  with  regard  to  others  as  flowing  out  of 
their  sentiments  toward  ourselves:  credit 
arises  out  of  esteem ;  favor  out  ot  guou- 
will  or  affection ;  influence  out  of  either 
credit  qt  favor,  or  external  circumstances : 
credit  depends  altogether  on  personal  mer- 
it, real  or  supposed ;  favor  may  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  him  who  bestows  it. 
The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  is 
marked  by  their  confidence  in  our  judg- 
ment ;  by  their  disposition  to  submit  to 
our  decisions ;  by  their  reliance  on  our 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions :  the 
fawar  we  have  with  others  is  marked  by 
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their  readiness  to  comply  with  our  wishes ; 
their  subserviency  to  our  views ;  attach- 
ment to  our  society :  men  of  talent  arc 
ambitious  to  gain  credit  with  their  sov- 
ereigns by  the  superiority  of  their  coun- 
sel :  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary  pow- 
ers are  contented  with  being  the  favoritea 
of  princes,  and  enjoying  their  patronage 
and  protection.  Credit  redounds  to  the 
honor  of  the  individual,  and  stimulates 
him  to  noble  exertions;  it  is  beneficial 
in  its  results  to  all  mankind,  individual- 
ly or  collectively :  favor  redounds  to  the 
personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratifica- 
tion of  the  individual ;  it  is  apt  to  inflame 
pride  and  provoke  jealousy. 

No  man  had  oredit  enoof^h  with  him  to  cor- 
rupt him  in  point  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  while  he 
thought  himself  wise  enough  to  know  what  trea- 
son was.  CLAaSNDON. 

I  hare  not  the  least  purpose  of  undervaluing 
hit  good  parts  and  qualities  when  I  say  that  his 
first  introduction  into  fator  was  solely  ttom  the 
handsomeness  of  hb  person.  Clarendon. 

Credit  and  favor  are  the  gifts  of  oth- 
ers ;  infiuence  is  a  possession  which  we 
derive  from  circumstances :  there  will  al- 
ways be  influence  where  there  is  credit  or 
favor^  but  it  may  exist  independently  of 
either:  we  have  credit  taid  favor  for  our- 
selves; we  exert  influence  over  others: 
credit  and  favor  serve  one's  own  pur- 
poses ;  infliumce  is  employed  in  directing 
others:  weak  people  easily  give  their 
credit^  or  bestow  their  favor j  by  which  an 
influence  is  gained  over  them  to  bend 
them  to  the  will  of  others ;  the  influence 
itself  may  be  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  ex- 
erted. 

Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credit,  if  delivered 
by  a  person  that  has  none.  Soom. 

Halifiix,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of 
securing  immortality,  made  some  advances  of/n- 
vor  and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope, 
which  he  seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  cold- 
ness. Johnson. 

What  motive  oould  induce  Murray  to  murder 
a  prince  without  capacity,  without  followers,  with- 
out influence  o\-er  the  nobles,  whom  the  queen, 
by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  state 
of  contempt  ?  Robebtson. 

CRIMR,  VICE,  SIN. 

CRIME,  in  Latin  crimeH^  Greek  rpma, 
signifies  a  judgment,  sentence,  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  also  the  cause  of  the  sentence 
or  punishment,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is 


here  taken.  VICE,  in  Latin  vitium^  from 
vito,  to  avoid,  signifies  that  which  ought 
to  be  avoided.  SIN,  in  Saxon  aynne,  Swed- 
ish tyfid^  German  eunde,  old  German  suti- 
to,  mntOy  etc.,  like  the  Latin  Bontes,  Greek 
fftvnjCt  from  aivut^  to  hurt,  signifies  the 
thing  that  hurts;  nn  being  of  all  things 
the  most  hurtful 

A  crime  is  a  social  offence ;  a  vice  is  a 
personal  offence :  every  action  which  does 
injury  to  others,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  is  a  crime;  that  which  does 
injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice.  Crime  con- 
sists in  a  violation  of  human  laws ;  vice 
in  a  violation  of  the  moral  Uw ;  mh  in  a 
violation  of  the  Divine  law :  nit,  there- 
fore, comprehends  both  crime  and  vice; 
but  there  are  many  sins  which  are  not 
Crimea  nor  vices :  Crimea  are  tried  before  a 
human  court,  and  punished  agreeably  to 
the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  vicet  and  aina 
are  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
conscience;  the  former  are  punished  in 
this  world,  the  latter  will  be  punished  in 
the  world  to  come,  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Almighty:  treason  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimea  ;  drunkenness  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  vicea;  religious  hypocrisy 
one  of  the  most  heinous  sin*. 

The  roost  ignorant  heathen  knows  and  feels 
that,  when  he  has  (committed  an  unjust  or  cruel 
action,  he  has  committed  a  crime  and  deserves 
punishment.  Blair. 

If  a  man  makes  his  vicea  public,  though  they 
be  such  as  seem  principally  to  affect  himself  (as 
drunkenness  or  the  like),  they  then  become,  by 
tlie  bad  example  they  set,  of  pernicious  efl^ts  to 
society.  Blackstonb. 

E%-ery  single  gross  act  of  ««n  is  much  the  same 
thing  to  the  conscience  that  a  great  blow  or  fall 
is  to  the -head ;  it  stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  all  use 
of  its  senses  for  a  time.  Sooth. 

CRIME,  MISDEMEANOR. 

CRIME,  V.  Crime,  MISDEMEANOR 
signifies  literally  a  wrong  demeanor. 

The  former  of  these  terms  is  to  the 
latter  as  the  genus  to  the  species :  a  mur- 
demeanor  is  in  the  technical  sense  a  mi- 
nor crimt.  Housebreaking  is  under  all 
circumstances  a  crime;  but  shopliftin*; 
or  pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misde- 
meanor. Corporal  punishments  are  mo3t 
commonly  annexed  to  crimea  ;  pecuniary 
punishments  frequently  to  miademeanora. 
In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  miade- 
mcanor  is  moreover  distinguished  from 
crime  by  not  always  signifying  a  viola- 
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tion  of  pablic  law,  but  only  of  priTate 
morals ;  in  which  sense  the  former  term 
implies  what  is  done  against  the  state, 
and  the  latter  that  which  offends  indi- 
Yiduals  or  small  communities. 

No  erime  of  thine  oar  present  tafferings  drmwa. 
Not  thou,  but  Heaven's  dbpoeing  will  ihe  caaae. 

POPX. 

I  mention  this  fbr  the  sake  of  several  mral 
squires,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  so  high  as 
to  "  the  present  state  of  England,**  and  who  are 
often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  them.  Their 
want  of  iearnfng,  which  has  planted  them  In  this 
station,  may  in  some  measure  excuse  their  mU- 
dwneanor.  Addison. 

CRIMINAL,  GUILTY. 

CRIMINAL,  from  crimen  signifies  be- 
longing or  relating  to  a  crime.  GUILTY, 
from  ffwlt^  signifies  having  guUt:  gwU 
comes  from  the  German  gdim,  to  pay, 
and  gdi^  a  fine,  debt. 

Qnminal  respects  the  character  of  the 
offence ;  ffuiUif  respects  the  fact  of  com- 
mitting the  offence.  The  erirmnality  of 
a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  conduct  which  present 
themselves  to  observation ;  his  gwU  re- 
quires to  be  proved  by  evidence.  The 
criminalittf  is  not  a  matter  of  inquiry,  but 
of  judgment;  the  ffuiU  is  often  doubtful, 
if  not  positively  concealed.  The  high- 
er the  rank  of  a  person,  the  greater  his 
criminality  if  he  does  not  observe  an  up- 
right and  irreproachable  conduct :  where 
a  number  of  individuals  are  concerned 
in  aiiy  unlawful  proceeding,  the  difficulty 
of  attaching  the  guiU  to  the  real  offender 
is  greatly  increased. 

However  erinUnnl  they  may  be  with  regard 
to  society  in  general,  yet  with  respect  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  every  person  to  whom  thoy  have 
once  professed  it,  they  have  ever  maintained  the 
most  unshaken  fidelity.  Bbydokb. 

Quilt   hears    appaird   with   deeply  troubled 

thought; 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guUty  head 
Descends  the  iated  flash.  Thomson. 

Criminal  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet 
either  to  the  person  or  that  which  is 
personal ;  guilty  is  properly  applied  only 
to  the  person :  a  person,  or  his  actions, 
looks,  thoughts,  intentions,  may  be  erimi' 
fud:  the  person  himself  is  guiUy  of  what- 
ever he  actually  commits.  What  is  crim^ 
imd  IS  against  good  morals ;  but  a  per- 
son may  be  gidlty  of  trivial  errors  in  in- 
different matters. 


IVne  modesty  avoids  everything  that  is  erim^ 
inal;  fiUse  modesty  everything  that  is  nnfasli- 
ionablc.  Addison. 

It  is  his  praise  that  he  is  never  guiUy  of  those 
Ikults  as  a  writer  which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of 
others.  Cowpeb. 

CRIMINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR, 
FELON,  CONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  for  a 
public  offender;  but  the  first  conveys  no 
more  than  this  general  idea;  while  the 
others  comprehend  some  accessory  idea 
in  their  signification.  CRIMINAL  (v. 
Criminal^  gitUiy)  is  a  general  term,  and 
the  rest  are  properly  species  of  crimi- 
nals. CULPRIT,  from  the  Latin  culpa 
and  prehentnu^  taken  in  a  fault,  signifies 
the  criminal  who  is  directly  charged  with 
his  offence.  MALEFACTOR,  compound- 
ed of  the  Latin  terms  male  and  factor^ 
signifies  an  evil -doer,  that  is,  one  who 
does  evil,  in  distinction  from  him  who 
does  good.  FELON,  from  fdony^  in  Lat- 
in feloma^  a  capital  crime^  comes  either 
from  the  Greek  piXwrt^^  an  imposture, 
because  fraud  and  villany  are  the  prom- 
inent features  of  every  capital  offence, 
or  from,/W,  gall,  to  denote  the  malignity 
of  the  offence.  CONVICT,  in  Latin  can- 
viclu8f  participle  of  convineo^  to  convince 
or  prove,  signifies  one  proved  or  found 
guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of 
those  who  by  offences  against  the  laws 
or  regulations  of  society  have  exposed 
themselves  to  punishment,  we  denominate 
them  criminals:  when  we  consider  them 
as  already  brought  before  a  tribunal,  we 
call  them  culprits:  when  we  consider 
them  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpitude  of 
their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil 
rather  than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  male- 
factors: when  we  consider  them  as  of- 
fending by  the  grosser  violations  of  the 
law,  they  are  termed  felons :  when  we 
consider  them  as  already  under  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  we  denominate  them 
convicts.  The  punishments  infiicted  on 
criminals  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  crimes  and  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  judged :  a  guilty  con- 
science will  give  a  man  the  air  of  a  cul- 
prit in  the  presence  of  those  who  have 
not  authority  to  be  either  his  accusers 
or  judges ;  it  gratified  the  malice  of  tito 
Jews  to  cause  our  blessed  Saviour  to  bo 
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crucified  between  two  maUfadon:  it  is 
an  important  regulation  in  the  internal 
economy  of  a  prison  to  liave  fdonM  liopt 
distinct  from  each  other,  particularly  if 
their  crimes  are  of  au  atrocious  nature : 
it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that, 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed 
convicts  in  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion, their  characters  have  undergone  so 
entire  a  reformation  as  to  enable  them 
to  attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than 
they  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 

If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon 
them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked,  by  the 
worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  otliers,  to  make 
an  example  of  any  jHirticular  criminaL 

Addison. 
The  Jary  then  withdrew  a  moment, 
As  if  on  weighty  points  to  comment, 
And,  right  or  wrong,  resolv'd  to  save  her, 
They  gave  a  verdict  in  her  favor. 
The  culprit,  by  escape  grown  bold, 
Filfera  alike  from  young  and  old.  Hooeb. 

For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forifeit  paid.  Dktdsn. 

He  (Earl  Ferrers)  expressed  some  displeasure 
at  being  executed  as  a  common  felon^  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  such  a  multitude.  Smollett. 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  nono 
Are  to  behold  the  Judgment,  but  the  Judged ; 
Those  two :  the  thfard  best  absent  is  condemn'd 
ConHet  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law ; 
Convictton  to  the  serpent  none  belongs.  Milton. 

CRITERION,  STANDARD. 

CRITERIOX,  in  Greek  xpirnpiov,  from 
Kpivup,  to  judge,  signifies  the  mark  or  rule 
by  which  one  may  judge.  STANDARD, 
from  the  verb  to  standi  signifies  the  point 
at  which  one  must  giand^  or  beyond  which 
one  must  not  go. 

The  criterion  is  employed  only  in  mat- 
ters of  judgment ;  the  standard  is  used 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The 
former  serves  for  determining  the  char- 
acters and  qualities  of  things ;  the  latter 
for  defining  quantity  and  measure.  The 
language  and  manners  of  a  person  are 
the  best  criterion  for  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  Ms  station  and  education.  In 
order  to  pi*oduce  a  uniformity  in  the  mer- 
cantile transactions  of  mankind  one  with 
another,  it  is  the  custom  of  government 
to  fix  a  certain  standard  for  the  regula- 
tion of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

But  have  we  then  no  law  besides  onr  will, 
Ko  Just  oriteriofi  flx'd  to  good  or  ill  ? 
As  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight. 
Then  doubt  if  such  a  thing  exisU  as  light. 

JENTN9. 


.  Who  would  insure  a  tender  and  delicate  sense 
of  honor  to  beat  almost  with  tlie  first  pulse  of 
the  heart,  when  no  man  could  know  wliat  would 
be  the  test  of  honor  in  a  nation  continually  vary- 
ing the  standard  of  iU  coin  ?  Boaas. 

The  word  standard  may  likewise  be 
used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense.  The 
Bible  is  a  standard  of  excellence  both 
in  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot  be 
too  closely  followed.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  the  same  standard  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  because  all  our  performances 
fall  short  of  perfection,  and  will  admit 
of  improvement. 

Rate  not  the  extension  of  the  human  mind 

By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind.  Jkmtns. 

CRUEL,  INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS^ 
BRUTAL,  SAVAGE. 

GRUEL,  from  the  Latin  crudelis  and 
crudus^  raw,  rough,  or  untutored;  IN- 
HUMAN, compounded  of  the  privative  in 
and  kmnan,  signifies  not  human ;  BAR- 
BAROUS, from  the  Greek  Papfiapoc, 
rude  or  unsettled — all  mark  a  d^ree  of 
bad  feeling  which  is  uncontrolled  by  cult- 
ure or  refinement.  BRUTAL,  signifying 
like  the  brute;  and  SAVAGE,  from  the 
Latin  stevus^  fierce,  and  the  Hebrew  am/, 
a  wolf,  mark  a  still  stronger  degree  of 
this  bad  passion. 

Cmel  is  the  most  familiar  and  the 
least  powerful  epithet  of  all  these  terms  ; 
it  designates  the  ordinary  propensity 
which,  if  not  overpowered  by  a  better 
principle,  will  invariably  show  itself  by 
the  desire  of  infiicting  positive  pain  on 
others,  or  abridging  their  comfort :  inhu- 
man and  barbarous  are  higher  degrees  of 
crudty;  brutal  and  savage  rise  so  much 
in  degree  above  the  rest  as  almost  to  par- 
take of  another  nature.  A  child  gives 
early  symptoms  of  his  natural  crueltif  by 
his  ill-treatment  of  animals ;  but  we  do 
not  speak  of  his  inhtmianity^  because 
this  is  a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more 
properly  to  their  treatment  of  their  own 
species,  although  extended  in  its  sense  to 
their  treatment  of  the  brutes:  barbarity 
is  but  too  common  among  children  and 
persons  of  riper  years.  A  person  is  crud 
who  neglects  the  creature  he  should  pro- 
tect and  take  care  of:  he  is  inhuman  if 
he  withhold  from  him  the  common  marks 
of  tenderness  or  kindness  which  are  to 
be  expected  from  one  human  being  to 
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another ;  he  is  barbarwu  if  he  find  amuse- 
ment in  inflicting  pain;  he  is  brtUal  or 
tavage  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
aggravation  which  aooompany  the  act  of 
torturing. 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fittal  rage  resign'd ; 
A  eruel  heart  Ul  suits  a  manly  mind.         Popb. 
Relentless  lore  the  cruel  mother  led, 
The  blood  of  her  nnhappy  babes  to  shed ; 
Love  lent  the  sword,  the  mother  struck  the  blow, 
Inhuman  she,  bat  more  inhuman  thou. 

1>BTI>KM. 

I  hare  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 
I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed. 

Bat  let  mo  that  plunder  forbear, 
She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 

SaXMSTONB. 

The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre,  and 
the  brutal  petulance  of  Gibber  was  confuted, 
though  perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause. 

JOHMSOK. 

Brothers  by  brothers*  impious  hands  are  slain ! 
Mistaken  zeal,  how  tavagt  is  thy  reign  I 

JsiTTNa 

TO  CRY,WKEP. 

Am  outward  indication  of  pain  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  terms,  but  CRY 
(v.  To  call)  comprehends  an  audible  ex- 
pression accompanied  with  tears  or  oth- 
erwise. WEEP,  in  low  German  wapen, 
is  a  variation  of  vhine^  which  is  an  ono- 
matopoeia, and  simply  indicates  the  shed- 
ding of  tears.  Crtfing  arises  from  an 
impatience  in  suffering  corporeal  pains ; 
children  and  weak  people  commonly  cry  : 
weeping  is  occasioned  by  mental  grief; 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  will  not  dis- 
dain sometimes  to  toeep.  Crying  is  as 
selfish  as  it  is  weak ;  it  serves  to  relieve 
the  pain  of  the  individual  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  hearer ;  toeepinff,  when  called 
forth  by  others*  sorrows,  is  an  infirmi- 
ty which  no  man  could  wish  to  be  with- 
out :  as  an  expression  of  generous  sym- 
pathy, it  affords  essential  relief  to  the 
sufferer. 

The  babe  clang  crying  to  his  nnrsc's  breast. 
Scared  at  the  dauUng  helm  and  nodding  crest. 

PorK. 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  In  ererlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  hear  tbcc  sigh,  nor  see  theo  weep. 

Popb. 

TO  CRT,  SCREAM,  SHRIEK. 

To  CRY  {v.  To  call)  indicates  the  ut- 
terance of  an  articulate  or  an  inarticu- 
late sonnd.  SCREAM,  which  is  a  varia- 
tion of  0ry,  18  a  species  of  crying  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word;  and  SHRIEK, 


which  is  the  same,  is  a  species  of  crying 
in  its  latter  sense.  Crying  is  an  ordina- 
ry mode  of  loud  utterance  resorted  to  on 
common  occasions ;  one  criet  in  order  to 
be  heard:  tereaming  is  an  intemperate 
mode  of  crying^  resorted  to  from  an  im- 
patient desire  to  be  heard,  or  from  a 
vehemence  of  feeling.  People  Bcream  to 
deaf  people  from  the  mistaken  idea  of 
making  themselves  heard;  whereas  a 
distinct  articulation  will  always  be  more 
efficacious.  It  is  frequently  necessary 
to  cry  when  we  cannot  render  ourselves 
audible  by  any  other  means;  but  it  is 
never  necessary  or  proper  to  scream. 
Shriek  may  be  compared  with  cry  and 
tcream^  as  expressions  of  pain ;  in  this 
case  to  shriek  is  more  than  to  cry,  and 
less  than  to  scream.  They  both  signify 
to  cry  with  a  violent  effort  We  may 
cry  from  the  slightest  pain  or  inconven- 
ience ;  but  one  shrieks  or  screams  only  on 
occasions  of  great  agony,  either  corpore- 
al or  mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has 
hurt  its  finger ;  it  shrieks  in  the  moment 
of  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  frightful  ob- 
ject, or  screams  until  some  one  comes  to 
its  assistance. 

Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly. 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry.  Pore 

Rapacious  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly, 
And  tear  the  screaming  infsnt  from  her  breast. 

Thomson. 
The  house  is  flird  with  loud  laments  and  cries^ 
And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  throne. 

Dbtdkn. 

CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

CULPABLE,  in  Latin  ctdpabilis^  comes 
from  atlpaj  a  fault  or  blame,  signify- 
ing worthy  of  blamci,  fit  to  be  blamed. 
FAULTY,  from  fault,  signifies  having 
fauUs. 

We  arc  culpable  from  the  commission 
of  one  fault;  we  are  fanUy  from  the 
number  of  faults:  culpable  is  a  relative 
term ;  ftndty  is  absolute :  we  are  atlpa- 
ble  with  regard  to  a  superior  whose  in- 
tentions we  have  not  fulfilled;  we  are 
f entity  whenever  we  commit  any  faults, 
A  master  pronounces  his  servant  as  cut- 
pabls  for  not  having  attended  to  his  com- 
mands; an  indifferent  person  pronounces 
another  as  favUy  whose  fault»  have  come 
under  his  notice.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  be  faulty  without  being  culpable^ 
but  not  vice  versa. 
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In  the  common  business  of  life  wo  Und  tlie 
memory  of  one  like  that  of  another,  and  honest- 
ly impute  omissions  not  to  involuntary  forgct- 
folncss,  but  culpable  inattention.         Johnson. 

In  the  consideration  of  human  life  the  satirist 
never  t»3is  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly 
faulty.  Stbblb. 

CULTIVATION,  CULTURE,  CIVILIZA- 
TION, BEFINEMRNT. 

CULTIVATION,  from  the  Latin  cultus, 
denotes  the  act  of  euUivatiruf,  or  state  of 
'being  cultivated.  CULTURE,  from  enl- 
tu9,  signifies  the  state  only  of  being  culti- 
voted.  CIVILIZATION  signifies  the  act 
of  civilizing^  or  state  of  being  civilized. 
REFINEMENT  denotes  the  act  of  rejin- 
inff,  or  the  state  of  being  refined. 

Cultivation  is  with  more  propriety  ap- 
plied to  the  thing  that  grows ;  culture  to 
that  in  which  it  grows.  The  cultivation 
of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labor  unless 
the  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  speaking  fig- 
uratively, we  say  the  adtivatimi  of  any 
art  or  science:  the  cuUivatum  of  one^s 
taste  or  inclination  may  be  said  to  con- 
tribute to  one^s  own  skill  or  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  thing  itself ;  but  the  mind  re- 
quires culture  previously  to  this  particu- 
lar exertion  of  the  powers. 

Notwithstanding  this  &cnlty  (of  taste)  must  be 
in  some  measure  bom  with  us,  there  are  several 
methods  of  ouUivatiiiff  and  improving  it. 

Addison. 

But  tho*  Heav'n 
In  every  breast  has  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  In  vain 
Without  fi&ir  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 

AUNSXDB. 

CivUhuUion  is  the  first  stage  of  cultiva- 
tion; refinement  is  the  Uist:  ^q  civilize 
savages  by  divesting  them  of  their  rude- 
ness, and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of 
such  arts  as  are  requisite  for  civil  society ; 
wc  cultivate  people  in  general  by  calling 
forth  their  powers  into  action  and  inde- 
pendent exertion ;  wc  refine  them  by  the 
introduction  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  has  been  the 
l)est  means  of  civUizinff  the  rudest  na- 
tions. The  aUtivati(fn  of  the  mind  in 
serious  pursuits  tends  to  refine  the  senti- 
ments without  debilitating  the  character; 
but  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  may 
be  pursued  to  a  vicious  extent,  so  ns  to 
introduce  an  excessive  refinement  of  feel- 


ing that  is  incompatible  with  real  maulU 
ness. 

To  eirilUe  the  rude  nnpoTIsh'd  world 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws. 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man, 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  lib'ral  arts,— 
Th'  embellishments  of  life  1  Virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine.  Addison. 

Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among 
unpolished  nations,  but  in  a  country  verging  to 
the  extremes  of  r^nement^  painting  and  music 
come  in  for  a  share.  Goldmith. 

CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUSBANDRY. 

CULTIVATION  has  a  much  more  com- 
prehensivc  meaning  than  cither  tilloffe  or 
husbandry.  TILLAGE  is  a  mode  of  cul- 
tivation that  extends  no  farther  than  the 
prepai-ation  of  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  th$  seed ;  cultivation  includes  the 
whole  process  by  which  the  produce  of 
the  earth  is  brought  to  maturity.  We 
may  till  without  cultivating;  but  we  can- 
not cultivate^  as  far  as  respects  the  soil, 
without  tilloffe.  HUSBANDRY  is  more 
extensive  in  its  meaning  than  tilloffey  but 
not  so  extensive  as  cultivation.  TiUage 
respects  the  act  only  of  tilling  the 
ground;  htuhandry  is  employed  for  the 
office  of  cultivating  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. A  cultivator  is  a  general  term,  de> 
fined  only  by  the  object  that  is  cultivated, 
as  the  ctdtivator  of  the  grape,  or  tho 
olive ;  a  tiller  is  a  laborer  in  the  soil  that 
performs  the  office  for  another:  a  hu&- 
ha:idman  is  a  humble  species  of  cultiva- 
tor^ who  himself  performs  the  whole  of- 
fice of  ndfivatifig  the  ground  for  domes- 
tic purposes. 

O  softly-swelling  hills 
On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  Ilea, 
And  Joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil  I 

Thoubok. 

These  principles  of  good  huet^ndry  ran 
through  his  (Hesiod*s)  work,  and  directed  him  to 
the  choice  of  tillage  and  merchandise  for  tbe 
subject  of  that  which  is  the  most  excellent  of 
them.  Dbyden. 

We  find  an  image  of  the  two  states,  the  con- 
templativo  and  the  active,  figured  out  in  the 
persons  of  Abel  and  CaUi,  by  the  two  primitive 
trades,  that  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the  hue- 
bandman.  Bacok. 

CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  SLY, 
WILY. 

CUNNING,  V.  An.  CRAFTY  signifies 
having  crafty  that  is,  according  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  having  a 
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knowledge  of  some  trade  or  art;  hence 
figuratiyely  applied  to  the  character. 
SUBTLE,  in  French  tubtil,  and  Latin  tub- 
iilist  thin,  from  sub  and  <e£a,  a  thread 
drawn  to  be  fine ;  hence  in  the  figurative 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  fine  or 
acute  in  thought  SLY  is  in  all  proba^ 
bility  connected  with  slow  aud  sleek,  or 
smooth ;  deliberation  and  smootbness  en- 
tering very  much  into  the  s^ise  of  a/y. 
WILY  signifies  disposed  to  wil^  or  strat- 
agems. 

All  these  epithets  agree  in  expressing 
an  aptitude  to  employ  peculiar  and  se- 
cret means  to  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 
they  differ  principally  in  the  secrecy  of 
the  means,  or  the  degree  of  circumven- 
tion that  is  employed.  The  cunning  man 
shows  his  dexterity  simply  in  concealing; 
this  requires  little  more  than  reserv^- 
ness  and  taciturnity:  the  crafty  man 
goes  farther;  he  shapes  his  words  and 
actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion :  hence  it 
18  that  a  child  may  be  cttnning^  but  an 
old  man  will  be  crafty:  a  mtbtle  man  has 
more  acuteness  of  invention  than  either, 
and  all  his  schemes  are  hidden  by  a  veil 
that  is  impenetrable  to  common  observa- 
tion :  the  cunning  man  looks  only  to  the 
concealment  of  an  immediate  object ;  the 
crafty  and  subtle  man  have  a  remote  ob- 
ject to  conceal :  thus  men  are  cunning  in 
their  ordinary  concerns;  politicians  are 
crafty  or  ntbtle:  but  the. former  are  more 
so  as  to  the  end,  and  the  latter  as  to  the 
means.  A  man  is  cunning  and  crafty  by 
deeds ;  he  is  subtle  mostly  by  means  of 
words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  com- 
bined. Slyness  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cun- 
ning; the  «/y  man  goes  cautiously  and 
silently  to  work.  Wtliness  is  a  species 
of  cunning  or  craft,  applicable  only  to 
cases  of  attack  or  defence. 

Tbere  is  still  another  secret  that  can  never  fiul 
if  yoa  can  once  get  it  believed,  and  which  is  often 
practised  by  women  of  greater  cunning  than  vir- 
tue !  this  is  to  change  sides  for  a  while  with  the 
^ealoaa  man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon 
Imself.  Addison. 

Cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  bmtes 
themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  bnt  the  low- 
est removes  from  them.  Adduoit. 

Ton  will  iind  the  examples  to  be  ibw  and  rare 
of  wicked,  unprincipled  men  attaining  fUlly  the 
accomplishment  of  their  era  ftp  designs. 

■   BtAIK. 

The  part  of  Ulysses,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  is 
very  much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing 


that  &ble  with  very  agreeable  plots  aad  intrica* 
des,  not  only  by  tlie  many  adventures  in  his 
voyage  and  the  subtlety  of  his  behavior,  but  by 
the  various  concealments  and  discoveries  of  his 
person  in  several  parts  of  his  poem.  Addisom. 
If  yon  or  your  correspondent  had  consulted 
me  in  your  discourse  upon  the  eye,  I  could  liave 
told  you  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  is  slyly  watch- 
tal  while  it  looks  negligent  Stbsuc. 

Implore  hb  aid ;  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes ; 
But  first  the  icily  wizard  must  be  caught. 
For,  unconstrained,  he  nothing  tells  for  naaglit. 

DSTDEir. 

TO  CUREi  HEAL,  REMEDY. 

CURE,  in  Latin  euro,  signifies  to  take 
care  of,  that  is,  by  distinction,  to  take 
care  of  that  which  requires  particular 
care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil.  HEAL, 
in  Grerman  heiteny  comes  from  heil,  whole, 
signifying  to  make  whole  that  which  is 
unsound.  REMKDY,  in  Latin  remedium^ 
is  compounded  of  re  and  medeor,  to  cure 
or  heat,  which  comes  from  the  Greek 
fttfSouai  and  Mri^ia,  Media,  the  country 
which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
healing  plants.  The  particle  re  is  here 
but  an  iutensivc. 

To  cure  is  employed  for  what  is  out  of 
order ;  to  heal  for  that  which  is  broken : 
diseases  are  aired,  wounds  are  healed;  the 
former  is  a  complex,  the  latter  is  a  sim- 
ple process.  Whatever  requires  to  be 
cured  is  wrong  in  the  system ;  it  requires 
many  and  various  applications  internally 
and  externally :  whatever  requires  to  be 
healed  is  occasioned  externally  by  vio- 
lence, and  requires  external  applications. 
In  a  state  of  refinement  men  have  the 
greatest  number  of  disorders  to  be  cured; 
in  a  savage  state  there  is  more  occasion 
for  the  liealiftg  art. 

Will  toys  amuse  when  medicines  cannot  cure. 

Yovva, 
Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs. 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs ; 
Or,  if  some  stripes  fhim  Krovidence  we  feel. 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal, 

Jbntks. 

Cure  is  used  as  properly  in  the  moral 
as  the  natural  sense ;  heal  in  the  moral 
sense  is  altogether  figurative.  The  dis- 
orders of  the  mind  are  cured  with  greater 
difficulty  than  those  of  the  body.  The 
breaches  which  have  been  made  in  the 
affections  of  relatives  toward  each  other 
can  be  Itealed  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  aud  forgiveness. 
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If  the  fratt  body  feete  diBorder*d  pangs. 
Then  drags  medicinal  am  give  ns  case ; 
The  sou],  no  .fiscolapian  medidne  can  curs. 

GmXTLBtAM. 

What  healing  hand  can  poar  the  balm  of  peace 
And  tarn  my  sight  nndaanted  on  the  tomb? 

YOURO. 

To  rtmody^  in  the  sense  of  applying 
renmUe$f  has  a  moral  application,  in  which 
it  aocords  most  with  cure.  Evils  are  ei- 
ther cured  or  remedied,  bat  the  former  arc 
of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the 
latter.  The  evils  in  society  require  to  be 
cured;  an  omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a 
mischief,  requires  to  be  remedied.  When 
bad  habits  become  inveterate,  they  are 
put  out  of  the  reach  of  cure.  It  is  an  ex- 
ercise for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  attempt 
to  remedy  the  various  troubles  and  incon- 
veniences which  arc  daily  occurring. 

The  poor  are  half  as  wretched  as  the  rich. 
Whose  proud  and  painful  privilege  it  is 
At  once  to  bear  a  double  load  of  woe. 
To  feel  tlie  stings  of  envy  and  of  want : 
Outrageoos  want !  both  Indies  cannot  cure  I 

YOUNO. 

E\'ery  man  has  fteqnent  grievances  which  only 
the  solicitade  of  friendship  will  discover  and  rem' 
edy.  JouMsoN. 

CURE,  KEMEDY. 

CURE  (v.  To  cure)  denotes  cither  the 
act  of  curing,  or  the  thing  that  cures. 
REMEDY  is  mostly  employed  for  the 
thing  that  remedies.  In  the  former  sense 
the  remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to 
the  end ;  a  cure  is  performed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  remedy.  That  is  incurable 
for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found ;  but 
a  cure  is  sometimes  performed  without 
the  application  of  any  specific  remedy. 
The  cure  is  complete  when  the  evil  is  en- 
tirely removed ;  the  remedy  is  sure  which 
by  proper  application  never  fails  of  ef- 
fecting the  cure.  The  cure  of  disorders 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  physician 
and  the  state  of  the  patient ;  the  efficacy 
of  remedies  depends  upon  their  suitable 
choice  and  application:  but  a  cure  may 
be  defeated,  or  a  remedy  made  of  no 
avail,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  inde- 
pendent of  either. 

Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure 
If  death  could  grant  an  everlasting  ettre  t 
*Tis  plain  there's  something  whispers  in  his  ear 
(Tho*  lUn  he'd  hide  It)  be  has  much  to  fear. 

jBKTirs. 
The  great  defect  of  Thomson's  Seasons  is  want 


of  method:  bat  ftur  this  I  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy,  Johmsom. 

A  cure  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
thing  that  cures,  which  brings  it  nearer 
in  sense  to  the  word  remedy,  the  former 
being  applied  to  great  matters,  the  latter 
to  small  Quacks  always  hold  forth  their 
nostrums  as  infallible  cures  not  for  one 
but  for  every  sort  of  disorder ;  experience 
has,  however,  fatally  proved  that  the  ren^ 
edy  in  most  cases  is  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. 

Particular  punishments  are  tlie  cure  for  acci- 
dental dbtempcrs  in  the  state.  Bubkb. 

The  three  lords  agreed  on  proroguing  the  I^r- 
liamcnt  as  the  only  remedy  left  in  the  present 
distemper.  Sib  W.  Tbictlb. 

CURIOUS,  INQUISITIVE,  PRYING. 

CURIOUS,  in  French  curieux,  Latin 
curiosus,  from  euro,  care,  signifying  full 
of  care.  INQUISITIVE,  in  Latin  tn^ 
situs,  from  inquiro,  to  inquire  or  search 
into,  signifying  a  disposition  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly.  PRYING,  from  pry^ 
changed  from  the  French  preuver,  to  try, 
signifies  the  disposition  to  try  or  sift  to 
the  bottom. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one^s  self  in 
matters  not  of  immediate  concern  is  the 
idea  common  to  all  these  terms.  Curi- 
osity is  directed  to  all  objects  that  can 
gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or  under- 
standing; inquisUiveness  to  such  things 
only  as  satisfy  the  understanding.  Tho 
curious  person  interests  himself  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  art;  he  is  curious 
to  try  effects  and  examine  causes:  the 
inquisitive  person  endeavors  to  add  to  his 
store  of  knowledge.  Curiosity  employs 
every  means  which  falls  in  its  way  in  or- 
der to  procure  gratification ;  the  curious 
man  uses  his  own  powers  or  those  of 
others  to  serve  his  purpose :  inquisitive- 
ness  is  indulged  only  by  means  of  verbal 
inquiry ;  the  inquisitive  person  collects  all 
from  others.  A  traveller  is  curious  who 
examines  eveiything  for  himself;  he  is 
inquisitive  when  he  minutely  questions 
others.  Inquisitiveness  is  therefore  to 
curiosity  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  whoever 
is  curious  will  naturally  be  inquisitive,  but 
he  who  is  inquisitive  may  be  so  either 
from  curiosity  or  from  other  motives. 

There  Is  something  in  the  mind  of  men  which 
goes  beyond  bare  curiosOy,  and  even  carries  a 
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shadow  of  friendship  with  those  great  genioaes 
whom  we  have  known  to  excel  in  fonner  ages. 
^  Pop«. 

The  reasons  of  these  institations  (the  Christian 
festirals),  though  they  might  bo  forgotten  and 
obscured  by  a  long  course  of  years,  could  not  but 
be  very  well  known  by  those  who  lived  in  the 
three  first  centuries,  and  be  a  means  of  informing 
the  inquisitive  Pagans  in  the  truth  of  our  Sav- 
iour's history.  Addisom. 

Curious  and  inquisUive  may  be  both 
used  in  a  bad  sense;  pryinff  is  never 
used  otherwise  than  in  a  bad  sense.  In- 
guiniiv€y  as  in  the  former  case,  is  a  mode 
of  ewruxUyy  and  prying  is  a  species  of 
eager  curUmty.  A  curioua  person  takes 
unallowed  means  of  learning  that  which 
he  ought  not  to  wish  to  know ;  an  inquU- 
Hive  person  puts  many  impertinent  and 
troublesome  questions :  a  prying  temper 
Is  unceasing  in  its  endeavors  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  others.  Cu- 
riomtv  is  a  fault  most  frequent  among 
females;  inquisUiveness  is  most  general 
among  children ;  e,  prying  temper  belongs 
only  to  people  of  low  character.  A  well- 
disciplined  mind  checks  the  first  risings 
of  idle  curiosity:  children  should  be 
taught  early  to  suppress  an  inguiMiive 
temper,  which  may  so  easily  become  bur- 
densome to  others :  those  who  are  of  a 
prying  temper  are  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  the  desire  of  unveiling  what 
lies  hidden ;  such  a  disposition  is  often 
engendered  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence 
of  euriasUy  in  early  life,  which  becomes 
a  sort  of  passion  in  riper  years. 

A  man  of  eurioHiy  is  void  of  all  faith,  and  it 
is  better  to  trust  letters  or  any  important  secrets 
to  any  one  than  to  friends  and  Duniliars  of  an 
inquUitiee  temper.  Pors. 

By  adhering  tenaciously  to  his  opinion,  and  ex- 
hibiting other  instances  of  a  prying  disposition, 
Lord  George  Sackville  had  rendered  himself  dis- 
agreeable to  the  commander-in-chief. 

SXOLLSTT. 

CURSORY,  HASIT,  SLIGHT,  DESUL- 
TORY. 

CURSORY,  from  the  Latin  curro,  sig- 
nifies run  over  or  done  in  running.  HAS- 
TY signifies  done  in  luuite.  SLIGHT  is 
a  variation  of  light.  DESULTORY,  f i-om 
desiUo,  to  leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

Cursory  includes  both  Juisty  and  slight; 
it  includes  hasty  inasmuch  as  it  expresses 
a  quick  motion;  it  includes  slight  inas- 
much as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  partial 
action :  a  view  may  be  either  cursory  or 
13 


hasty,  as  the  former  is  taken  by  design, 
the  latter  from  carelessness :  a  view  may 
be  either  cursory  or  slight ;  but  the  for- 
mer is  not  80  imperfect  as  the  latter:  an 
author  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  those 
points  which  are  not  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  his  subject;  an  author  who  takes 
a  haxty  view  of  a  subject  will  mislead  by 
his  errors;  he  who  takes  a  slight  view 
will  disappoint  by  the  shallowness  of  his 
information.  Between  cursory  and  desul- 
tory there  is  the  same  difference  as  be- 
tween running  and  leaping*,  we  run  in  a 
line,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  anoth- 
er; so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still 
more  or  less  connection,  but  remarks  that 
are  dmtliory  are  without  any  coherence. 

Savage  mingled  in  cursory  conversation  with 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture.  Johnsoji. 

The  emperor  Hacrinus  had  once  resolved  to 
abolish  these  reacripts  (of  the  emperors),  and  re- 
tein  only  the  general  edicts ;  he  could  not  bear 
that  the  futsty  and  crude  answers  of  such  princes 
as  Oommodus  and  Garacalla  should  be  reverenced 
M  laws.  Blackstoxb. 

The  wits  of  Charles's  time  had  seldom  more 
than  sliffht  and  superficial  views.         Joiiksom. 

If  compassion  ever  be  felt  from  the  brute  in- 
stinct  of  uninstructed  nature,  it  will  only  pro- 
duce eflbcts  desultory  and  transient.   Johksok. 

CUSTOM,  UABIT. 

CUSTOM,  in  French  coutCane,  probably 
contracted  from  the  Latin  consuetuniy  par- 
ticiple of  consu^eseo^  to  accustom.  HABIT, 
in  French  habit,  Latin  habitudoyiTom  ha- 
beo,  to  have,  marks  the  state  of  having  or 
holding. 

Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  hMt  the  effect  of  such  repe- 
tition :  the  custom  of  rising  early  in  the 
morning  is  conducive  to  the  health,  and 
may  in  a  short  time  become  such  a  habit 
as  to  render  it  no  less  agreeable  than  it 
is  useful.  Custom  supposes  an  act  of  the 
will ;  habit  implies  an  involuntary  move- 
ment:  a  custom  is  followed ;  a  habit  is  ac- 
quired. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mohammedans,  if  they 
see  any  printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground, 
to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not 
knowing  but  it  may  conUin  some  piece  of  the 
Alcoran.  Addwow. 

If  a  loose  and  careless  life  has  brought  a  man 
into  JuiMtH  of  dissipation,  and  led  him  to  neglect 
those  religious  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  Mak- 
er, let  him  return  to  the  regular  worship.of  God. 

Blair. 
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Custom  ifl  applicable  to  bodies  of  men ; 
habit  is  confined  to  the  individual :  eveiy 
nation  has  eustonu  peculiar  to  itself ;  and 
every  individual  has  habiti  peculiar  to  his 
age,  station,  and  circumstances. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  reader  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  owtoms  and  manners  of  these  b«r- 
barlAns  (the  Hottentots).  Uuobbs. 

The  force  of  education  is  so  great,  that  we  may 
mould  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young  into 
what  atMpb  we  please,  and  give  the  impressions 
of  such  habUa  as  shall  ever  afterward  remain. 

AlTSRBCaT. 

Cuatomary  and  habitual,  the  epithets 
derived  from  these  words,  admit  of  a  sim- 
ilar distinction:  the  customary  action  is 
that  which  is  repeated  after  the  manner 
of  a  custom ;  the  habitual  action  is  that 
which  is  done  by  the  force  of  habit. 

This  CHstomary  superiority  grew  too  delicate 
for  truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetmtion, 
allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery. 

JOBNSOM. 

We  have  all  reason  to  believe  that,  amidst  num- 
berless infirmities  which  attend  humanity,  what 
the  great  Judge  will  chiefly  regard  Is  the  habit- 
imI  prevailing  turn  of  our  heart  and  life. 

Blaib. 

CUSTOM,  FASHION,  MANNER,  PRAC- 
TICE. 

CUSTOMS,  FASHIONS,  and  MAN- 
NERS are  all  employed  for  communities 
of  men :  custom  (v.  Custom^  habit)  respects 
established  and  general  modes  of  action : 
fashioit,  in  French  fapon,  from  facto,  to 
do  or  make,  regards  partial  and  transi- 
tory modes  of  making  or  doing  things : 
manner,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  it 
is  here  taken,  signifies  the  manner  or 
mode  of  men*s  living  or  behaving  in  their 
social  intercourse. 

Custom  is  authoritative;  it  stands  in 
the  place  of  law,  and  regulates  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  life:  fashion  is  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  it  decides  in  matters  of  tri- 
fling import :  manners  are  rational ;  they 
are  the  expressions  of  moral  feelings. 
Customs  have  most  force  in  a  simple  state 
of  society ;  fashions  rule  most  where  lux- 
ury has  made  the  greatest  progress ;  man- 
ners are  most  distinguishable  in  a  civil- 
ized state  of  society.  Customs  are  in 
their  nature  as  unchangeable  as  fashions 
are  variable ;  manners  depend  on  cultiva- 
tion And  collateral  cirourostances ;  cus- 
toms die  away  or  are  abolished ;  fashions 


pass  away,  and  new  ones  take  their  place ; 
manners  are  altered  either  for  the  better 
or  the  worse. 

The  etutom  of  representing  the  grief  we  have 
for  the  loss  of  the  dead  by  our  habits,  certainly 
had  its  rise  firom  the  real  sorrow  of  such  as  were 
too  much  distressed  to  take  the  care  they  ought 
of  tbeir  dress.  Steels. 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 

Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape ; 

Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion. 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion.  Swift. 

Their  arms,  thehr  arts,  their  manners  I  disclose. 
And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 

PRACTICE,  in  Latin  /^roc^iro,  Greek 
xpoKTiieri,  from  xpaaout,  to  do,  signifies 
actual  doing  or  the  thing  done,  that  is, 
by  distinction,  the  regularly  doing,  or  the 
thing  regularly  done,  in  which  sense  it  is 
most  analogous  to  custom;  but  the  for- 
mer simply  conveys  the  idea  of  actual 
performance ;  the  latter  includes  also  the 
accessory  idea  of  repetition  at  stated  pe- 
riods :  a  practice  may  be  defined  as  fre- 
quent or  unfrequent, regular  or  irregular; 
but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  be  qual- 
ified by  any  such  epithets :  it  may  be  the 
practice  of  a  person  to  do  acts  of  chari- 
ty, as  the  occasion  requires ;  but,  when  he 
uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of  charity 
at  any  given  period  of  the  year,  it  is  prop- 
erly denominated  his  custotn. 

Savage  was  so  touched  with  the  discorery  of 
his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his  frequent  prae- 
tics  to  walk  in  the  dark  erenings  for  several 
hours  before  her  door,  with  hopes  of  seeing  her 
as  she  might  cross  her  apartments  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand.  Johmson. 

Both  practice  and  custom  are  general 
or  particular,  but  the  former  is  absolute, 
the  latter  relative:  a  practice  may  be 
adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  without 
reference  to  each  other ;  but  a  custom  is 
always  followed  either  by  imitation  or 
prescription :  the  practice  of  gaming  has 
always  been  followed  by  the  vicious  part 
of  society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
honor  of  man  that  it  will  never  become 
a  custom. 

His  answer  was  that  he  could  say  no  more  to 
us  than  that  it  was  his  custom  so  to  do;  if  he 
knew  a  better  custom  he  would  observe  that 

Kjcholls. 

The  practice  having  occasioned  much  scan- 
dal, it  was  decreed  that  the  litanies  should  for 
the  fhtiire  be  only  used  within  the  walls  of  the 
church.  Wbeatlt. 
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D. 

DAILY,  DIURNAL. 

BAILT,  from  day  aod  like^  signifies 
after  the  manner  or  in  the  time  of  the 
day,  DIURNAL,  from  din^  day,  signifies 
belonging  to  the  day, 

Dauy  is  the  colloquial  term  which  is 
applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the  deuf- 
time ;  diurnal  is  the  scientific  term,  which 
applies  to  what  passes  within  or  belongs 
to  the  astronomical  day:  the  physician 
makes  daily  yisits  to  his  patients;  the 
earth  is  said  by  astronomers  to  have  a 
dhtmal  motion  on  its  own  axis. 

All  creatures  elM  ftwKet  their  daily  care, 
And  sleep,  tlie  comioon  gift  of  nature,  share. 

DSTDUI. 

Half  jret  remains  nnsang,  hot  narrow  bound 
Within  the  vlsibla  diurnal  sphere.        Maioir. 

DAINTY,  DEUCACY. 

These  terms,  which  are  in  vogue  among 
epicures ;  have  some  shades  of  difference 
in  their  signification  not  altogether  unde- 
serving of  notice.  DAINTY,  from  dain^ 
deiyn,  in  Latin  dtgmtB^  worthy,  is  applied 
to  that  which  is  of  worth  or  value — of 
course  only  to  such  things  as  have  a  supe- 
rior value  in  the  estimation  of  epicures ; 
and  consequently  conveys  a  more  positive 
meaning  than  DELICACY,  inasmuch  as 
a  daivUy  may  be  that  which  is  extremely 
delicate^  a  delieaey  is  sometimes  a  species 
of  daittty ;  but  there  are  many  delicacies 
which  are  altogether  suited  to  the  most 
deHeate  appetite,  that  are  neither  costly 
nor  rare,  two  qualities  which  arc  almost 
inseparable  from  a  dainty:  those  who  in- 
dulge themselves  freely  in  dainties  and 
delieaciea  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  eat 
with  an  appetite ;  but  those  who  are  tem- 
perate in  their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of 
life  will  be  enabled  to  derive  pleasure 
from  ordinary  food. 

My  landlord*B  cellar,  stocX'd  with  beer  and  ale, 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liqaors  out, 
Whether  we  ask'd  for  home-brew*d  or  for  stout, 
For  mead  or  cider ;  or,  with  dainties  Ibd, 
Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  white  or  red.    Swin. 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best 

MlLTOH. 
DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

DANGER,  in  French  danger^  from  the 
Latin  damimm^  a  loss  or  damage,  signi- 


fies the  chance  of  a  loss.  PERIL,  in 
French  perils  comes  from  pereo^  which 
signifies  either  to  go  over  or  to  perish ; 
and  periadum^  which  signifies  literally 
that  which  is  undergone;  designating  a 
critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may 
terminate  in  one's  ruin.  HAZARD,  v. 
Chance^  hazard. 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  is 
common  to  all  these  terms ;  but  the  two 
former  may  sometimes  be  foreseen  and 
calculi^ted  upon ;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
tingent. Dangers  are  far  and  near,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary :  they  meet  us  if 
we  do  not  go  in  search  of  them ;  perils 
are  always  distant  and  extraordinary: 
we  must  go  out  of  our  course  to  expose 
ourselves  to  them ;  in  the  quiet  walk  of 
life,  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tumultooas, 
it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  bo  surrounded  by 
danger;  the  mariner  and  the  traveller 
who  goes  in  search  of  unknown  countries 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  undergoing 
perds  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Proad  of  the  fkvors  mighty  Jore  has  shown, 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  ran.      Pops. 

From  that  dire  deluge  through  the  watery  waste, 
Such  length  of  years,  such  varions  perils  past, 
At  last  escap'd,  to  Latlum  we  repair.     Dbtden. 

Danger  and  peril  are  applied  to  posi- 
tive  evils ;  hazard  respects  the  possibili- 
ty of  good  as  well  as  of  evil.  When  we 
are  involved  in  danger  we  are  in  a  sit- 
uation to  lose  what  we  wish  to  retain; 
when  wc  run  the  hazard  of  a  battle  we 
may  either  win  or  lose. 

Ten  thousand  dangers  Ue  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.  Cowpbb. 


One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one ; 
One  common  haeard  In  the  war  they  shared. 

Drtdbit. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  that  are  derived  from  these 
terms. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  youth  to  act  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  friends ;  it  is  peril- 
ous for  a  traveller  to  explore  the  wilds 
of  Africa ;  it  is  hazardous  for  a  merchant 
to  speculate  in  time  of  war :  experiments 
in  matters  of  policy  or  government  are 
always  dangerouz;  a  journey  through 
deserts  that  are  infested  with  beasts  of 
prey  is  perilous ;  a  military  expedition, 
conducted  with  inadequate  means,  is  haz- 
ardouB, 
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Hear  this,  and  tremble  1  all  who  wonld  be  frreat, 
Yet  know  not  what  attonds  that  dang^rtnu^ 
wretched  state.  Jemtns. 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  ftt>m  his  herd, 
A  nmtch  for  Hercules ;  round  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passing  sends 
His  Ibather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides ; 
Dot  perilous  th'  attempt.  Soxuvillk. 

The  previons  steps  being  taken,  and  the  time 
fixed  for  this  httgardou*  attempt,  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  sqaadron  fiurther  np  the 
river  about  three  leagues  above  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  disembarkation,  that  he  might 
deceive  the  enemy.  Sxolutt. 

DASING,  BOLD. 

DARING  signifies  having  the  spirit  to 
dart.     BOLD,  v.  AvdaeUy, 

These  terms  may  be  both  taken  in  a 
bad  sense ;  but  daring  much  oftener  than 
hold;  in  either  case  daring  expresses 
much  more  than  bold:  he  who  is  daring 
provolces  resistance  and  courts  danger; 
but  the  bold  man  is  contented  to  over- 
come the  resistance  that  is  offered  to 
him :  a  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use  of 
words  only,  he  must  be  daring  in  ac- 
tions ■  he  U  hold  in  the  defence  of  truth ; 
he  is  danng  in  military  enterprise. 

Too  d<iring  prince  I  ah  I  whither  dost  thou  run  ? 
Ah  I  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son.        Pops. 
Tims  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold. 
Gave  mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief 
bold.  Dbtdsm. 

DARK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MYSTERIOUS. 

DAKE,  in  Saxon  deorc,  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  German  dunkd^  dark, 
and  dunsL,  a  vapor,  which  is  a  cause  of 
darknoi.  OBSCURE,  in  lUtin  ohaeurus, 
compounded  of  ob  and  8curu$j  Greek 
uKupoc  and  mtOt  a  shadow,  signifies  lit- 
erally interrupted  by  a  shadow.  DIM  is 
but  a  variation  of  dixrky  dunktl,  etc. 

Darkness  expresses  more  than  obscuri- 
ty: the  former  denotes  the  total  priva- 
^on  of  light;  the  latter  only  the  diminu- 
tion of  light  Dark  is  opposed  to  light; 
obscure  to  bright :  what  is  dark  is  alto- 
gether hidden ;  what  is  obscure  is  not  to 
be  seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  effort 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  a  nat- 
ural or  moral  sense;  obscurity  only  in 
the  latter ;  in  which  case  the  former  con- 
veys a  more  unfavorable  idea :  darkness 
serves  to  cover  that  which  ought  not  to 
be  hidden ;  obscurity  intercepts  our  view 
of  that  which  we  would  wish  to  see :  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  design ;  the 


latter  of  neglect  or  accident :  the  letter 
sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gunpowder 
plot  to  his  friend  was  dark;  all  passages 
in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  known  must  nec- 
essarily be  obscure  -  a  comer  may  be  said 
to  be  ikirk  or  obscure^  but  the  former  is 
used  literally  and  the  latter  figuratively ; 
the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the  weakness  of 
its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the  darkest  cor- 
ners in  the  daytime ;  men  of  distorted 
minds  often  seek  ohseuire  comers,  only 
from  disappointed  ambition. 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled 
As  Cretan  seas,  when  vex'd  by  warring  winds  ? 

Smni. 
He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  seldom  sus- 
pects his  own  deflclency,  but  complains  of  hard 
words  and  obscure  sentences.  Johmsok 

Dim  expresses  a  degree  of  darknesSy 
but  it  is  employed  more  in  relation  to 
the  person  seeing  than  to  the  object  seen. 
The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim^  or  the 
sight  dim.  The  light  is  said  to  be  dim, 
by  which  things  are  but  dimlg  seen. 

The  stars  shall  fhde  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  yean ; 
But  thou  Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 


MYSTERIOUS  denotes  a  species  of 
the  darky  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
men ;  where  a  veil  is  intentionally  thrown 
over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  in- 
comprehensible as  that  which  is  sacred. 
Dark  is  an  epithet  taken  always  in  the 
bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is  always  in  an 
indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  that  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil  Whatever,  therefore,  is  dark  in  the 
ways  of  men  is  naturally  presumed  to  be 
evil ;  but  things  may  be  mysterious  in  the 
events  of  human  life  without  the  express 
intention  of  an  individual  to  render  them 
so.  The  speeches  of  an  assassin  and 
conspirator  will  be  dark:  any  intricate 
affair,  which  involves  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  men,  may  be  mysterious.  The 
same  distinction  exists  between  these 
terms  when  applied  to  the  ways  of  Prov- 
idence, which  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
darky  inasmuch  as  they  present  a  cloudy 
aspect ;  and  mostly  mysteriouSy  masmuch 
as  they  are  past  finding  out. 

Randolph,  an  agent  extremely  proper  for  con- 
ducting any  dark  intrigue,,  was  dispatched  intD 
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Scotland,  and,  residing  secretly  among  the  lords 
of  the  congregation,  observed  and  qalckenc<l 
their  motions.  Robsbtson. 

The  affection  which  Mary  in  her  letter  ex- 
presses .for  Bothvrcll  fully  accounts  for  every 
subsequent  part  of  her  conduct,  which,  without 
admitting  this  circumstance,  appears  altogether 
wtf«UrioM9  and  inconsistent.  RoasatBON. 

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

DEADLT  or  DEAD -LIKE  signifies 
like  death  itself  in  its  effects.  MOR- 
TAL, in  Latin  mortali^  signifies  belong- 
ing to  death.  FXTAL^  in  Latin  faJUdU^ 
signifies  according  io  fate. 

Deadly  is  applied  to  what  is  produc- 
ti?e  of  death ;  mortal  to  what  terminates 
in  or  is  liable  to  death ;  fatal  applies  not 
only  to  death,  but  everything  which  may 
be  of  great  mischief.  A  poison  is  dead- 
fy;  Si  wound  or  a  wounded  part  is  mor- 
tal; a  step  in  walking,  or  a  step  in  one's 
conduct,  may  be  fattu.  Things  only  are 
deadly;  creatures  are  mortal.  Hatred 
is  deadly;  whatever  has  life  is  mortal. 
There  may  be  remedies  sometimes  to 
counteract  that  which  is  deadly;  but  ttiat 
which  is  mortal  is  past  all  cure ;  and  that 
which  \3  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved. 

On  hiro,  amidst  the  flying  numbers  iband, 
Eurypiloa  inflicts  a  deadly  wound.  Tops. 

For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think  that  the 
soui«  whUe  in  a  mortal  body,  lives. 

HUOHXS,  AFTBB  XEHOPHOir. 

O  fatal  change !  become  in  one  sad  day 

A  scnselcaa  corse  1  inanimated  clay.  Popb. 

DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 

DEAL,  in  Saxon  doel,  Dutch  ded^  and 
German  theil^  from  dcelen^  theileny  etc.,  to 
divide,  signifies  literally  the  thing  divided 
or  taken  off.  QUANTITY,  in  Latin 
quantUagy  comes  from  quantut^  signify- 
ing how  much.  PORTION,  through  the 
Latin  part  and  portio^  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  parUk^  to  divide,  signifying,  like 
the  word  deal^  the  thing  taken  off. 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great, 
and  cannot  be  coupled  with  any  epithet 
that  does  not  express  much :  mtantity  is 
a  term  of  relative  import ;  it  eitner  marks 
indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a 
thing,  or  may  be  defined  by  some  epithet 
to  express  much  or  little :  portion  is  of 
itself  altogether  indefinite,  and  admits  of 
being  qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express 
mueh  or  little :  deal  is  a  term  confined  to 
familiar  use,  and  sometimes  substituted 


for  quantity,  and  sometimes  for  portion. 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a 
quantity  of  paper,  a  great  deal  or  a  great 
quantity  of  money ;  likewise  of  a  great 
deal  or  a  great  portion  of  pleasure,  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  wealth : 
and  in  some  cases  deal  is  more  usual  than 
either  quantity  or  portion,  as  a  deal  of 
heat,  a  deal  of  rain,  a  €leal  of  frost,  a  deal 
of  noise,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  admissi- 
ble only  in  the  familiar  style. 

Tliis,  my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  imperti- 
nent humor,  of  prying  into  all  sorts  of  writing, 
with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquacity,  gives  me 
a  good  deal  of  employment  when  I  enter  any 
house  in  the  country.  Ai>duom. 

There  is  never  room  in  the  world  for  more 

than  a  certain  quantity  or  measure  of  renown. 

Jobmbon. 

Portion  is  employed  only  for  part  of 
that  which  is  detached  from  the  whole; 
quantity  may  sometimes  be  employed  for 
a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of 
a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  books ; 
a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  plants  or 
herbs ;  but  a  large  or  small  portion  of 
food,  a  large  or  small  portion  of  color. 

The  Jars  of  gen'rous  wine,  Acestes*  gHt, 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepar'd. 
In  equal  portion  with  the  ven'son  shar*d. 

DBTDBir. 

Tliere  be  of  tliem,  that  will  themselves  laugh, 
to  set  on  some  qnaniity  of  barren  spectators  to 
laugh  toou  Sbakspeabs. 

DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DECEASE,  DE- 
MISE. 

DEATH  signifies  the  act  of  dyiny. 
DEPARTURE  signifies  the  act  otdqxirt. 
iny.  DECEASE,  from  the  Latin  decedo, 
to  fall  off,  signifies  the  act  of  falling 
away.  DEMISE,  from  demitto,  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  pos- 
session. 

Death  is  a  general  or  a  particular 
term ;  it  marks,  in  the  abstract  sense, 
the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  applicable 
to  men  or  animals;  to  one  or  many. 
Departure,  deeeaae,  and  demite  are  par- 
ticular expressions  suited  only  to  the 
condition  of  human  beings.  We  speak 
of  death  in  reference  to  what  happens 
before  or  at  the  time ;  we  speak  of  the 
death,  of  men  generally,  or  of  the  death 
of  individuals ;  we  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances of  death,  its  causes  and  effects. 
Departure  is  a  Christian  term,  which  car* 
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riee  with  it  an  idea  of  a  passage  from 
ono  life  to  another.  Death  of  itself  has 
always  something  terrific  in  it;  but  the 
Gospel  has  divested  it  of  its  terrors :  the 
hour  of  departure^  therefore,  for  a  Chris- 
tian, is  often  the  happiest  period  of  his 
mortal  existence. 

How  quickly  iroald  the  honors  of  llluatrlous 
men  perish  after  dtath^  if  their  soal0  performed 
nothing  to  proserro  their  bme  I 

Huoiut,  Ama  Zskothoh. 

The  loss  of  our  firiends  impresses  upon  ds 
hourly  the  necessity  of  our  own  departure. 

JoamoN. 

DeeeoBe  presents  only  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing life  to  the  survivors.  It  is  either  a 
technical  term  in  law  for  death,  or  it  is 
used  in  common  discourse  for  the  fall- 
ing off  from  the  number  of  the  living. 
Property  is  in  perpetual  occupancy ;  at 
the  decease  of  one  possessor  it  passes  into 
the  hands  of  another. 

Though  men  see  every  day  people  go  to  their 
long  bome,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
that,  as  at  the  deeeaee  of  those  who  have  lived 
lonf(er  in  their  sight.  Steblb. 

Demvse  signifies  properly  a  putting  off, 
and  in  this  acceptation  the  puttmg  off 
mortality;  it  is  therefore  appropriately 
used  for  princes,  to  denote  that  they  at 
the  same  time  put  off  or  resign  an  earth- 
ly crown. 

So  tender  is  the  law  of  supposing  even  a  possi- 
bility or  the  King's  denth^  that  his  natural  dis- 
solution is  generally  called  his  detnige. 

Blacestovb. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  used  collective- 
ly;  departed  is  used  with  a  noun  only; 
deceased  generally  without  a  noun,  to  de- 
note one  or  more,  according  to  the  con- 
nection. There  is  a  respect  due  to  the 
dead^  which  cannot  be  violated  without 
offence  to  the  living.  It  is  a  pleasant 
rcfiection  to  conceive  of  departed  spirits, 
as  taking  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
those  whom  they  have  left.  All  the 
marks  on  the  body  of  the  deceased  indi- 
cated that  he  had  met  with  his  death  by 
some  violence. 

The  living  and  the  dead,  at  his  command. 
Were  coupled  fiice  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Drtdeh. 

The  sophistic  tyrants  of  Paris  are  loud  In  their 
declamations  against  the  departed  regal  tyrants, 
who  in  former  ages  have  vexed  the  world. 

BUIKB. 


It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that 
the  ordinary  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  intestate,  in  the  same  manner  that  executors 
were  bound  in  case  the  deceased  left  a  will. 

BLACKSTOn. 

TO  DEBATE,  DEUBERATE. 
These  terms  equally  mark  the  acts 
of  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision, 
whether  applicable  to  one  or  many.  To 
DEBATE  (v.  To  argue^  dUgpute)  supposes 
always  a  contrariety  of  opinion ;  to  DE- 
LIBERATE (v.  To  canndl,  ddiberaie)  sup. 
poses  simply  the  weighing  or  estimating 
the  value  of  the  opinion  that  is  offered. 
Where  many  persons  have  the  liberty  of 
offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  debating;  when 
any  subject  offers  that  is  complicated  and 
questionable,  it  calls  for  mature  deHbera- 
tion.  It  is  lamentable  when  passion  gets 
such  an  ascendency  in  the  mind  of  any 
one,  as  to  make  him  tiebaie  which  course 
of  conduct  he  shall  pursue  between  vir- 
tue  and  vice;  the  want  of  deiiberaiion^ 
whether  in  private  or  public  transactions, 
is  a  more  fruitful  source  of  mischief  than 
almost  any  other. 

To  seek  sage  Nestor  now,  the  diief  resolves ; 
With  him  in  wholesome  counsel  to  delmte 
What  yet  remains  to  save  the  sinking  state. 

Pops. 
—When  roan's  life  is  in  debate. 
The  Judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. 

Drtdeh. 

DEBILITY,  INFIRMITY,  IMBECILITY. 

DEBILITY,  in  Latin  dtfhilUas,  from  de- 
bills,  or  de  privative  and  habilis,  signifies 
a  deficiency,  or  not  having.  INFIRM- 
ITY, in  Latin  infirmitas,  from  iitfinnus, 
or  in  privative  and  Jlrmus,  strong,  signi- 
fies the  absence  of  strength.  IMBECIL- 
ITY, in  Latin  imbeeiUitas,  from  imbeeilliA, 
or  in  privative  and  beciUis,  baeiUum,  or 
baculuSf  a  staff,  signifies  not  having  a 
staff. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of 
weakness,  but  the  two  former,  particu- 
larly the  first,  respect  that  which  is  phys- 
ical, and  the  latter  that  which  is  either 
physical  or  mental.  Debility  is  consti- 
tutional, or  otherwise;  imbecility  is  al- 
ways constitutional;  infirmity  is  acci- 
dental, and  results  from  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  frame.  Ddnlity  may  be 
either  general  or  local ;  infirmity  is  al- 
ways local;  imbecility  always   general 
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IkbUUy  prevents  the  active  performance 
of  the  ordinary  fanctions  of  nature ;  it 
is  a  deficiency  in  the  muscular  power  of 
the  body :  infirmity  is  a  partial  want  of 
power,  which  interferes  with,  but  does 
not  necessarily  destroy,  the  activity :  im- 
hecUUy  lies  in  the  whole  frame,  and  ren- 
ders it  almost  entirely  powerless.  Young 
people  are  frequently  troubled  with  cfe- 
InliHes  in  their  ankles  or  legs,  of  which 
they  are  never  cured.  Old  age  is  most 
exposed  to  infirmities;  but  there  is  no 
age  at  which  human  beings  are  exempt 
from  infirmity  of  some  kind  or  another. 
The  imbeciiity  natural  to  youth,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  would  make  them  will- 
ing to  rest  on  the  strength  of  their  elders, 
if  they  were  not  too  often  misled  by  a 
mischievous  confidence  in  their  own 
strength. 

As  increasing  vears  debilUat^  the  body,  bo 
they  weaken  the  force  and  diminish  the  warmth 
of  the  affections.  Blair. 

This  is  weakness,  not  wisdom,  I  own,  and  on 
that  account  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  the  bosom  of 
a  fHend,  where  I  may  safely  lodge  all  my  infirm^ 

itUt,  ATTEaBUET. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise  than  by  af- 
fliction awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  imbeeility. 

Johnson. 
DEBT,  DUE. 

DEBT  and  DUE,  in  French  dit,  are 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  defntimiy  par- 
ticiple of  del>€Oy  to  owe.  Debt  is  used  only 
as  a  substantive;  due  either  as  a  sub- 
stantive or  an  adjective.  As  a  substan- 
tive, debt  is  commonly  applied  to  that 
which  is  owing  from  the  person  spoken 
of ;  due  is  always  applied  to  that  which 
is  owing  to  the  person:  to  pay  one's 
MtSy  and  receive  one's  due.  So  in  the 
moral  application,  to  pay  the  dd>t  of  nat- 
ure, that  is,  what  is  due  or  owing  to  nat- 
ure ;  to  give  every  man  his  due, 

Tliongh  Christ  was  as  pare  and  undefiled, 
withoat  the  least  spot  of  sin,  as  parity  and  inno- 
cence itself,  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  hbnself 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world  by  impatation, 
and  render  himself  a  surety  responsible  for  oar 
debit.  SocTH. 

The  ghosts  rejected  are  tV  nuhappy  crew, 
Depriv*d  of  sepalchres  and  fun'ral  due. 

Drtden. 

DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUMPTION. 

DECAY,  in  French  decltair^  from  the 
Latin  decado^  signifies  literally  to  fall  off 
or  away.    DECLINE,  from  the  Latin  de- 


dino^  or  de  and  e^tno,  signifies  to  turn 
!  away  or  lean  aside.    The  direction  ex- 
\  pressed  by  both  these  actions  is  very 
similar;  it  is  a  downward  movement, 
I  but  decay  expresses  more  than  decline. 
What  is  decayed  is  fallen  or  gone ;  what 
declines  leads  toward  a  fall,  or  is  going; 
when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same  ob- 
jects, a  decline  is  properly  the  oommence- 
'  ment  of  a  decay.    The  health  may  expe- 
rience a  decline  at  any  period  of  life  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  naturally  ex- 
periences a  decay  in  old  age. 

Some  have  the  art  of  converting  eren  the  signs 
of  national  prosperity  into  symptoms  of  decay 
and  ruin.  BnaKc. 

Forget  not  thy  helpless  infancy  nor  the  firo- 
wardness  of  thy  youth :  and  bear  with  the  in- 
firmities of  thy  aged  parents,  assist  and  support 
tbem  in  the  decline  of  life. 

EcoNoicT  OF  Udkan  Life. 

CONSUMPTION  (v.  To  coneumc)  im- 
plies a  rapid  decay.  By  decay  things 
lose  their  perfection,  their  greatness,  and 
their  consistency;  by  dedine  they  lose 
their  strength,  their  vigor,  and  their  lus- 
tre; by  comumption  they  lose  their  ex- 
istence. Decay  biings  to  ruin;  decline 
leads  to  an  end  or  expiration.  There 
are  some  things  to  which  decay  is  pecul- 
iar, and  some  things  to  which  decline  is 
peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which  both 
decay  and  decline  belong.  The  corrup- 
tion to  which  material  substances  are 
particularly  exposed  is  termed  decay:  the 
close  of  life,  when  health  and  strength 
begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline: 
the  decay  of  states  in  the  moral  world 
takes  place  by  the  same  process  as  the 
decay  of  fabrics  in  the  natural  world; 
the  decline  of  empires,  from  their  state 
of  elevation  and  splendor,  is  a  natural 
figure  drawn  from  the  decline  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Contuniptitm  is  seldom  ap- 
plied to  anything  but  animal  bodies  ex- 
cept figuratively. 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dost,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  flx'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains. 
Thy  realm  forever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

POPB. 

After  the  death  of  Jnlios  and  Augustas  Cesar 
the  Roman  Empire  declined  every  day.  South. 

By  degrees  the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined 
away ;  and  from  such  a  surfeit  of  immoderate 
proeperity  passed  at  length  into  a  final  eoneump- 
tUm.  South 
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DECEIT,  DECEFnON. 

DECEIT  and  DECKl^lOX  are  both 
derived  from  the  verb  deceive  {v.  To  de- 
ceive)j  and  both  imply  the  act  of  deceiv- 
ing; with  thiB  difference,  that  the  deceii 
is  prautiscd  from  an  expressly  bad  mo- 
tive, but  deception  may  be  from  either 
bad  or  indifferent  motives.    A  person  is 

.  therefore  said  to  be  guilty  of  deceit  who 
has  sought  to  deceive  another  for  his 
own  purposes;  but  deceptions  may  be 
practised  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  and 

.  from  a  diversity  of  motives. 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  steep, 
And  ravish'd  in  Idalian  bow'rs  to  keep. 
Or  high  Cytheni,  that  the  sweet  deceii 
May  pass  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat. 

Dhtdbn. 

And  now,  with  nerves  new  braced  and  spirits 

cheered. 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-rolled  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep, 
DecepHon  innocent— give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.  Cowpeo. 

Deceit  is  always  a  personal  act,  and  if 
there  be  an  habitual  propensity  to  de- 
ceiving, the  deceit  is  then  a  characteristic 
of  the  person ;  a  deceiver  is  full  of  de- 
ceii. Deception  frequently  denotes  the 
state  of  being  deceived ;  it  is  the  effect 
of  any  agency,  whether  from  accident  or 
design.  Deceit  is  applied  to  cases  where 
the  understanding  is  intentionally  de- 
ceived ;  but  there  may  be  a  deception  on 
the  senses  as  well  as  on  the  understand- 
ing. 

He  often  made  use  of  dissimulation,  seldom 
of  deceit^  for  he  knew  how  to  conceal  without 
counterfeiting  virtues.  Gcthkis. 

All  the  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  ca- 
lamities of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the 
imagination  that  realises  the  event,  however  fic- 
titious, so  that  we  feel,  while  the  deception 
lasts,  whatever  emotions  would  be  excited  by  the 
same  good  or  e\il  happening  to  ourselves. 

JOHHSOM. 

Deceitful  and  deceptive  are  employed 
with  this  distinction :  a  person  is  said  to 
be  deceit/id^  and  a  thing  deceptive, 

Tliere  is  one  case  in  which  it  would  be  mad- 
ness not  to  give  credit  to  the  most  deeeit/tU  of 
men,  that  is  when  they  make  declarations  of 
hostility  against  us.  •  Buaas. 

It  is  to  be  Ksared  that  the  sciences  are  abore 
the  comprehension  of  children,  and  that  this 
mode  of  education  to  the  exclusion  of  the  classics 
is  ultimately  deceptive.  Vices,  Kkox. 


DECEIT,  DUPUCITT,  BOUBLE-DEAUKG. 

DECEIT  {v.  DeceU,  deception).  DU- 
PLICITY  signifies  dovblenen  in  dealing, 
the  same  as  DOUBLE-DEALING.  The 
two  former  may  be  applied  either  to 
habitual  or  particular  actions,  the  latter 
only  to  particular  actions.  There  may 
be  much  deceit  or  duplicity  in  a  person's 
character  or  in  his  proceedings ;  there  is 
doMe- dealing  only  where  dealing  goes 
forward.  The  deoeU  may  be  more  or  less 
veiled ;  the  duplicity  lies  very  deep,  and 
is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put  into 
practice.  Duplicity^  in  reference  to  ac- 
tions, is  mostly  employed  for  a  course  of 
conduct;  double-dealing  is  but  another 
term  for  duplicity  on  particular  occa- 
sions. Children  of  reserved  characters 
are  frequently  prone  to  deeeity  which 
grows  into  consunmiate  dvplieity  in  riper 
years :  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed  to 
much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their 
favorites  among  the  low  and  ignorant. 

The  arts  of  deceit  do  continually  grow  weaker 
and  teH  serviceable  to  them  that  use  them. 

TiLLOTSON. 

Keoessity  drove  Drvden  into  a  dvplieity  of 
character  that  is  painful  to  reflect  upon. 

CUMOaSLAND. 

Maskwell  (in  the  Double- Dealer)  discloses  by 
soliloquy  that  his  motive  fbr  dovMe' dealing 
was  founded  in  his  passion  for  Cynthia. 

Cl.lCBBBI.ailD. 

DECEIT,  FRAUD,  OUILE. 

DECEIT  (v.  Deceit,  dec^ion)  is  allied 
to  FRAUD  in  reference  to  actions;  to 
GUILE  in  reference  to  the  character. 

Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
tide,  indeterminate  when  compared  with 
fraud,  which  is  a  specific  mode  of  de- 
ceiving; deceit  is  practised  only  in  pri- 
vate transactions ;  fraud  is  practised  to- 
ward bodies  as  well  as  individuals,  in 
public  as  well  as  private :  a  child  prac- 
tises deceU  toward  its  parents;  fraud* 
are  practised  upon  govemmenl[,  on  the 
public  at  large,  or  on  tradesmen :  deceit 
involves  the  violation  of  moral  law, /rawrf 
that  of  the  criminal  law.  A  servant  may 
deceive  his  master  as  to  the  time  of  his 
coming  or  going,  but  he  defraud*  him 
of  his  property  if  he  obtains  it  by  any 
false  means. 

WItli  such  deceit*  he  galn*d  their  easy  hearts. 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.  Dbtsbic. 
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The  story  of  the  three  books  of  the  Sihyls  sold 
toTarquin  wm  all  tk  fraud  deviaed  for  the  con- 
venience of  StSte.  PUDXAUX. 

Deceit  as  a  characteristic  is  indefinite 
in  magnitude ;  ffuUe  marks  a  strong  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude  in  the  individual. 
The  former  is  displayed  in  petty  con- 
cerns :  the  latter,  which  contaminates  the 
whole  character,  displays  itself  in  inex- 
tricable windings  and  turnings  that  are 
suggested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the 
author  of  all  evil.  Deceitful  is  an  epi- 
thet commonly  and  lightly  applied  to 
persons  in  general;  but  guilden  is  ap- 
plied to  characters  which  are  the  most 
diametrically  opposed  to,  and  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from,  that 
which  is  false. 

Was  it  for  force  or  guUe^ 
Or  aome  rell^ons  end,  you  rais'd  this  pile  ? 

Dbtdbn. 

TO   DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE   UPON. 

DECEIVE,  in  French  dScevoir,  Latin 
deeipio,  compounded  of  de  privative  «nd 
ozpto,  to  take,  signifies  to  take  wrong. 
DELUDE,  in  Latin  deludo^  compounded 
of  de  and  Ivdn^  signifies  to  play  upon  or 
to  mislead  by  a  trick.  IMPOSE,  in  Lat- 
in imposuij  perfect  of  impono^  signifies 
literally  to  lay  or  put  upon. 

Falsehood  is  the  leading  feature  in  all 
these  terms ;  they  vary,  however,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  To  deceive 
is  the  most  general  of  the  three ;  it  sig- 
nifies simply  to  produce  a  false  convic- 
tion ;  the  other  terms  are  properly  spe- 
cies of  deceiving^  including  accessory 
ideas.  Deception  mxy  be  practised  in  va- 
rious degrees ;  dduding  is  always  some- 
thing positive,  and  considerable  in  de- 
gree. Every  false  impression  produced 
by  external  objects,  whether  in  trifles  or 
important  matters,  is  a  decepfixm;  but  de- 
Ivsion  is  confined  to  errors  in  matters  of 
opinion.  We  may  be  deceived  in  the  col- 
or or  the  distance  of  an  object ;  we  aro 
deluded  in  what  regards  our  principles  or 
moral  conduct. 

I  wonld  hare  all  my  readers  take  care  how 
tliey  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon  geniaaea 
and  men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for 
tliem  to  be  deceived  in  this  particular. 

BCDGELL. 

J>eluded  by  a  seeming  excellenee.  Roscommon. 
A  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  person  deceived^ 
18» 


but  a  deltuion  does.  A  person  is  some- 
times deceived  in  cases  where  deception  is 
unavoidable;  he  is  dduded  through  a 
voluntary  blindness  of  the  understand- 
ing: artful  people  aro  sometimes  capable 
of  deceiving  so  as  not  even  to  excite  sus- 
picion ;  their  plausible  talcs  justify  the 
credit  that  is  given  to  them :  when  the 
ignorant  enter  into  nice  questions  of 
politics  or  religion,  it  is  their  ordinary 
fate  to  be  dduded, 

I  now  believ'd 
The  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  hopes  de- 
ceiv'd.  Datdbn. 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
IVue  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or,  by  dehietan. 
Far  worse,  her  fUse  resemblance  only  meets. 

YOCNO. 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  individual 
on  himself  or  others ;  a  ddugion  is  com- 
monly practised  on  one's  self;  an  tm- 
potUion  is  always  practised  on  another. 
Men  deceive  others  from  a  variety  of  mo- 
tives ;  they  always  impoee  upon  them  for 
purposes  of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of 
ambition.  Men  deceive  themselves  with 
false  pretexts  and  false  confidence ;  they 
delude  themselves  with  vain  hopes  and 
wishes. 

Wanton  women,  in  their  eyes. 

Men's  deceivinga  do  comprise.  Orssme 

T,  waking,  vlew'd  with  grief  the  rising  sun, 
And  fondly  moum*d  the  dear  delvHon  gone. 

PRXOB. 

As  there  seem  to  be  In  this  manuscript  some 
anachronisms  and  deviations  from  the  ancient 
orthography,  I  am  not  satisfied  myself  that  it  is 
authentic,  and  not  rather  the  production  of  one 
of  those  Grecian  sopbisters  who  have  impoeed 
upon  the  world  several  sporiona  works  of  this 
nature.  Addison. 

DECEIVER,  IMPOSTOR. 

Bktween  the  words  DECEIVER  and 
IMPOSTOR  (v.  To  deceive)  there  is  a  sim- 
ilar distinction.  A  deceiver  is  any  one 
who  practises  any  sort  of  deception ;  but 
an  impostor  is  a  deceiver  who  studiously 
deceives  by  putting  on  a  false  appear, 
ance.  The  deceiver  practises  deception  on 
individuals  or  the  public;  the  impostor 
most  commonly  on  the  public  at  large. 
The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  lover 
are  deceivers;  the  assumed  nobleman 
who  practises  frauds  under  his  disguise, 
and  the  pretended  prince  who  lays  claim 
to  a  crown  to  which  ho  was  4iever  born, 
aro  impostors. 
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That  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  Christ  was 
stolen  ont  of  the  grave,  is  ancient :  It  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  Jews,  and  denies  the  integrity  of 
the  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  making  them 
Ueeeivert.  Tillotsom. 

Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracles  ftvquently, 
and  for  a  long  time  tc^ther :  a  time  sufficient  to 
have  detected  any  impostor  in.         Tillotson. 

DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  DECENCY  and  DECORUM 
are  both  derived  from  the  same  word  {v. 
Becoming)^  they  have  acquired  a  distinc- 
tion in  their  sense  and  application.  De- 
cency respects  a  man's  conduct ;  decorum 
his  behavior :  a  person  conducts  himself 
with  decency:  he  behaves  with  deconan. 
Indeecnqf  is  a  vice ;  it  is  the  violation  of 
public  or  private  morals :  indecorum  is  a 
fault ;  it  offends  the  feelings  of  those  who 
witness  it.  Nothing  but  a  depraved  mind 
can  lead  to  indecent  practices ;  indiscretion 
and  thoughtlessness  may  sometimes  give 
rise  to  that  which  is  indecormu.  Decency 
enjoins  upon  all  relatives,  according  to  the 
proximity  of  their  relationship,  to  show 
certain  marks  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead :  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others  enjoins  a  certain  outward  demntm 
upon  every  one  who  attends  a  funeral. 

Even  religion  itself,  unless  decency  be  the 

handmaid  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make 

people  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  ill-humor. 

Spectator. 

I  will  admit  that  a  fine  woman  of  a  certain  rank 
cannot  have  too  many  real  vices ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  insist  upon  it  that  it  is  essentially  her 
interest  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  any  one. 
This  decorum^  I  confess,  will  conceal  her  con- 
quests ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  will  be 
pleased  to  reflect  that  those  conquests  are  known 
sooner  or  later,  she  will  not  upon  an  average  find 
herself  a  loser.  XIhestkefisld. 

TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CONCLUDE 
UPON. 

DECIDE,  from  the  Latin  doddo^  com- 
pounded of  de  and  ccedo^  signifies  to  cut 
off  or  cut  short  a  business.  DETEBr 
MINE,  from  the  Latin  determinOy  com- 
pounded of  de  and  ierminuSy  a  term  or 
boundary,  signifies  to  fix  the  boundary. 
CONC;*UDE,  V.  To  dote,  finish. 

The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an 
end  is  common  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  words ;  but  to  dlen^  expresses  more 
promptitude  than  to  determine:  we  may 
decide  instantaneously,  but  we  must  take 
more  or  less  time  to  determine;  we  may 


decide  any  single  point  either  by  an  act 
of  external  force  or  by  a  sudden  act  of 
the  mind ;  but,  in  determining  any  ques- 
tion, its  extent,  limits,  and  every  circum- 
stance must  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
ddermining  is  therefore  an  act  of  delib- 
eration. To  decide  is  an  act  of  greater 
authority:  a  parent  decides  for  a  child, 
but  subordinates  sometimes  determine  in 
the  absence  of  their  employers.  Points 
of  law  are  decided  by  the  judge,  points  of 
fact  are  determined  by  the  jury.  To  de- 
cide is  therefore  properly  applied  to  all 
matters  of  dispute  where  more  or  less 
power  or  force  is  required  to  bring  it  to 
an  end;  to  determine  to  all  matters  of 
conduct  which  may  more  easily  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

With  mutual  blood  th*  Ausonian  soil  is  dyed, 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claims  decide. 

Dhtdem. 

These  circumstances,  with  the  lateness  of  the 

hour  and  the  necessity  of  securing  the  prizes, 

determined  the  conquering  admlru  to  bring  to. 

Glakkk. 

To  €ktermine  and  decide  arc  applied  t« 
practical  matters;  to  conclude  upon  to 
speculative  as  well  as  practical  matters ; 
as  to  decide  the  fate  of  persons,  to  eteter- 
mine  anything  that  interests  one,  to  con- 
dude  that  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong,  just 
or  unjust,  and  the  like. 

Eve  I  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  deUrmine^  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observed.  Hilton. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high. 
Can  be  eoneluded  blest  before  he  die. 

Adduon. 

In  respect  to  practical  matters,  to  de- 
termine is  either  said  of  that  which  is 
subordinate,  or  it  is  a  partial  act  of  the 
mind;  to  eondude  is  said  of  the  grand 
result ;  it  is  a  complete  act  of  the  mind. 
Many  things  may  be  determined  on  which 
are  either  never  put  into  execution,  or 
remain  long  unexecuted ;  but  that  which 
is  condudedon  is  mostly  followed  by  im- 
mediate action.  To  eondude  on  is  prop- 
erly to  come  to  a  final  determination. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector  ? 
It  is  detertninedy  not  conclude<t  yet, 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Shakspeabk. 

DECIDED)  DETERMINED,  RESOLUTE. 
A  MAN  who  is  DECIDED  (v.  To  decide) 
remains  in  no  doubt:  he  who  is  DETER* 
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MINED  ia  uninfluenced  by  the  doubts  or 
questions  of  others:  he  who  is  RESO- 
LUTE (v.  To  determine,  resolve)  is  unin- 
fluenced by  the  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tions. A  decided  character  is  at  all  times 
essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but 
particularly  so  in  an  unsettled  period ;  a 
detemnned  character  is  essential  for  a 
commander  or  any  one  who  has  to  exer- 
cise authority ;  a  resolute  character  is  es- 
sential for  one  who  is  engaged  in  danger- 
ous enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  of 
a  decided  temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  gOFcrnment  in  a  sea- 
son of  turbulence  and  disquietude :  Titus 
Manlius  Torquatus  displayed  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  a  ddermined  character  when 
he  put  to  death  his  victorious  son  for  a 
breach  of  military  discipline :  Brutus,  the 
murderer  of  Caesar,  was  a  man  of  a  reao- 
hUe  temper. 

Ahnost  all  the  high-bred  repablicuis  of  my 
time  hsTe,  after  a  short  spaoe,  become  the  moat 
fledded  thorough-paced  courtiers.  Bdrkb. 

A  race  determine,  that  to  death  contend ; 
So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 

POPB. 

Most  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason,  dis- 
Gonrse,  nay  act  apon,  are  snch  as  we  cannot  have 
undoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth :  yet  some 
of  them  border  so  near  upon  certainty  that  we 
make  no  doubt  at  all  about  them ;  but  assent  to 
them  as  firmly,  aud  act  according  to  that  assent 
as  reeoltUelytM  if  they  were  intUlibly  demon- 
strated. Lock*. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 

DECIDED  marks  that  which  is  actual- 
ly decided:  DECISIVE  that  which  apper- 
tains to  tlecieion.  Decided  is  employed 
for  persons  or  things;  dedaive  only  for 
things.  A  person's  aversion  or  attach- 
ment is  decided;  a  sentence,  a  judgment, 
or  a  victory,  is  decisive,  A  man  of  a  decid- 
ed character  always  adopts  decisive  meas- 
ures. It  is  right  to  be  decidedly  averse  to 
everything  which  is  immoral :  we  should 
be  cautious  not  to  pronounce  decisivelif 
on  any  point  where  we  are  not  perfectly 
clear  and  well  grounded  in  our  opinion. 
In  every  popular  commotion  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  subject  to  take  a  decided  part 
in  favor  of  law  and  order :  such  is  the 
nature  of  law,  that  if  it  were  not  decisive 
it  would  be  of  no  value. 

A  politic  cantkm,  a  guarded  circumspection, 
were  amonj^  the  ruling  principles  of  our  fore- 
fistbers  In  their  most  decided  conduct    Bukkx. 


The  Mntence  of  superior  Judges  is  final,  deei- 
site,  and  irrevocable.  Blaoutokk. 

DECISION;  JUDGMENT,  SENTENCE. 

DECISION  signifies  literally  the  act  of 
deciding,  or  the  thing  decided  upon  (v.  To 
decide),  JUDGMENT  signifies  the  act  of 
judging  or  determining  in  general  (v.  To 
decide),  SENTENCE,  in  Latin  sententia, 
signifies  the  opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  difFerent  iu 
their  original  meaning,  are  now  employed 
so  that  the  two  latter  are  species  of  the 
former :  a  final  conclusion  of  any  business 
is  comprehended  in  them  all ;  but  decision 
conveys  none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which 
is  expressed  hy  judgment  and  senien4x:  a 
decinon  has  no  respect  to  the  agent ;  it 
may  be  said  of  one  or  many ;  it  may  be 
the  decision  of  the  court,  of  the  nation,  of 
the  public,  of  a  particular  body  of  men, 
or  of  a  private  individual;  but  a  judgment 
is  given  in  a  p;iblic  court,  or  among  pri- 
vate individuals :  a  sentence  is  passed  in 
a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  decision  specifies  none  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action :  it  may  be  a 
legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision  ;  it  may  be 
a  decision  according  to  one^s  caprice,  or 
after  mature  deliberation :  a  judgment  is 
always  passed  either  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  consequently  by  virtue  of  authority, 
or  it  is  passed  by  an  individual  by  the 
authority  of  his  own  judgment:  a  sentence 
is  passed  either  by  the  authority  of  law, 
or  at  the  discretion  of  an  individual  or  of 
the  public. 

The  decisions  of  the  Judges,  in  the  several 
courts  of  Justice,  are  the  principal  and  most  au- 
thoritative evidence  that  can  be  given  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  part  of 
the  common  law.  Blacxstokc. 

It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek  the  praise  or 
approbation  of  any  being  besides  the  Supreme 
Being ;  because  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgment  of  us.  Addison. 

The  guilty  man  has  an  honor  Ibr  the  Judge 
who  with  Justice  pronounces  against  him  the 
sentence  of  death  itself.  Steele. 

A  decision  is  given,  it  is  that  which  de- 
cides, and,  by  putting  an  end  to  all  dis- 
pute and  doubt)  enables  a  person  to  act. 
A  judgment  is  formed,  it  respects  the  guilt 
or  innocence,  the  moral  excellence  or  de- 
fects, of  a  person  or  thing ;  it  enables  a 
person  to  think.  A  sentence  is  pronounced 
or  passed ;  it  respects  all  matters  gener- 
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allj,  and  determines  what  are  the  senti- 
ments of  those  by  whom  it  is  pronounced. 
Some  points  are  of  so  complicated  a  nat- 
ure that  no  decinoH  can  be  given  upon 
them ;  some  are  of  so  high  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  decided  only  by  the  highest 
authority;  men  are  forbidden  by  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  severe  in  their 
judgments  upon  one  another;  the  works 
of  an  author  must  sometimes  await  the 
aerUence  of  impartial  posterity  before  their 
▼alue  can  be  duly  appreciated. 

For  pleasure  and  rereoge 
Have  ean  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  d««i«i<m.  SiuxspxAas. 

Do  yon  Judge,  firom  comparing  the  present 
state  of  the  world  with  your  natural  notions  of 
God,  that  there  must  needs  be  another  state  In 
which  Justice  shall  take  place?  You  reason 
right,  and  the  Gospel  confirms  the  Judgment. 

By  inuring  himself  to  examine  all  things, 
whether  they  be  of  consequence  or  not,  the  crit- 
ic never  looks  upon  anything  but  with  a  design 
of  passing  s«nf«fkM  upon  it.  '  Tatur. 

DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

DECLAIM,  in  Latin  dedamo^  that  is,  de 
and  cloaru)^  signifies  literally  to  cry  aloud 
m  a  set  form  of  words.  INYEIGU,  v. 
Abuse,  invective. 

The  sense  in  which  these  words  agree 
is  that  of  using  the  language  of  displeas- 
ure against  any  person  or  thing :  declaim 
is  used  generally,  ifweigh  particularly: 
public  men  and  public  measures  are  sub- 
jects for  the  dedaimer;  private  individu- 
als afford  Objects  for  inveighing  against: 
the  former  is  under  the  influence  of  par- 
ticular  opinions  or  prejudices ;  the  latter 
is  the  fruit  of  personal  resentment  or 
displeasure:  politicians  declaim  against 
the  conduct  of  those  in  power,  or  the 
state  of  the  nation ;  they  inveigh  against 
individuals  who  have  offended  them.  A 
dedaimer  is  noisy :  he  is  a  man  of  words ; 
he  makes  long  and  loud  speeches :  an 
iuveigher  is  virulent  and  personal ;  he  en- 
ters into  private  details,  and  often  in- 
dulges his  malignant  feelings  under  an 
affected  regard  for  morality. 

The  Kravc  and  the  merry  have  equally  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude,  either  with  de- 
clamatory  complaints  or  satirical  censures  of 
female  folly.  Jounson. 

Scarce  were  the  flocks  refiresh*d  with  morning 

dew, 
When  Damon,  stretch'd  beneath  an  olive  shade. 


And 


wildly  starting  upward,  thus  iw9eiifii*d 
nst  the  oonscions  gods.  Dnsaii. 


TO  DECLARRi  PUBUSH,  PROCLAIM. 

DECLARE,  in  Latin  dedaroy  com- 
pounded of  de  and  daro,  to  clear,  signi- 
fies literally  to  make  clear  or  show  plain- 
ly to  a  person.  PUBLISH,  v.  To  an- 
nowiee,  PROCLAIM,  in  Latm  prodasno, 
compounded  of  pro  and  damo,  signifies 
to  cry  before  or  in  the  ears  of  others. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  common 
to  all  these  terras :  this  is  ^mply  the  sig- 
nification of  declare,  but  the  other  two  in- 
clude accessory  ideas.  The  word  dedare 
does  not  express  any  particular  mode  or 
cireumstance  of  making  known,  as  is  im- 
plied by  the  others :  we  may  deidare  pub- 
licly or  privately ;  we  pidiieh  and  pro- 
daum  only  in  a  public  manner:  we  may 
dedare  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing ; 
we  publieh  or  prodaim  by  any  means 
that  will  render  the  thing  most  general- 
ly known.  In  dedaring,  the  leading  idea 
is  that  of  speaking  out  that  which  passes 
in  the  mind ;  in  publiehing,  the  leading 
idea  is  that  of  making  public  or  common ; 
in  proclaiming,  the  leading  idea  is  that 
of  crying  aloud :  we  may,  therefore,  often 
dedare  by  publtdung  and  proclaiming :  a 
dedaratioH  is  a  personal  act,  it  concerns 
the  person  dedtmng,  or  him  to  whom  it 
is  declared;  its  truth  or  falsehood  depends 
upon  the  veracity  of  the  speaker :  a  puh- 
licaiion  is  of  general  interest ;  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  it  does  not  always  rest 
with  the  publiaher :  a  prodamaiion  is  al- 
together a  public  act,  in  which  no  one's 
veracity  is  implicated.  Facts  and  opin- 
ions are  dedared;  events  and  ciroum- 
stances  are  published;  the  measures  of 
government  are  prodaimed:  it  is  folly 
for  a  man  to  dedatre  anything  to  be  true 
which  be  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and 
wickedness  in  him  to  dedare  that  to  be 
true  which  he  knows  to  be  false :  who- 
ever publishes  all  he  hears  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  publishing  many  false- 
hoods; whatever  is  proclaimed  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  suflScient  importance  to 
deserve  the  notice  of  all  who  may  hear 
or  read. 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  Joint  assent  declare. 
The  priest  to  revYenoe  and  release  the  tkir. 

Po«. 
I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  fortnne-tolV 
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•n,  or,  u  the  Firench  caU  fhem.ttae  IHiteun  d* 
bonne  atenture^  who  pubUth  their  bills  tn  ev- 
ery quarter  of  the  town,  have  not  tamed  oar  lot- 
teries to  their  adrantage.  Addison. 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  list'ning  crowd. 

Pore 

A  dedaraiion  is  always  a  personal  act, 
whether  relating  to  public  or  private  mat- 
ters :  a  puUieaiion  and  a  prockunation 
may  be  both  indirect  actions  made  by 
any  channel  the  fittest  to  make  a  wide 
oommanication.  In  cases  of  war  or 
peace,  princes  are  expected  to  (Udare 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  in 
the  political  world  intelligence  is  quickly 
fm6&tW  through  the  medium  of  the  pub- 
uc  papers;  in  private  life  domestic  oc- 
currences are  published  with  equal  celer- 
ity through  the  nledium  of  tale-bearers ; 
proclaiming  is  not  confined  to  political 
matters:  whatever  is  made  known  after 
the  manner  of  a  prodamatum  is  said  to 
be  proclaimed:  joyful  news  is  proeUnnud^ 
and  where  private  matters  which  ought 
not  to  be  known  are  published  to  the 
world  people  are  said  to  proclaim  their 
own  shame. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  it  woald  l)e  mad- 
ness not  to  give  credit  to  the  most  deceitful  of 
men ;  that  is,  when  they  make  declarcMons  of 
hostility  against  us.  Buau. 

Soon,  I  believe, 
His  second  marriage  shall  be  published. 

Shabsfsabx. 

Those  who  attempt  by  outrage  and  violence  to 
deprive  men  of  anv  advantage  which  they  hold 
nnder  tlie  laws,  and  to  destroy  the  natoral  order 
of  lifB,  proistaim  war  against  them.        Buekb. 

DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATIOK. 

DECREE,  in  French  dSerd,  Latin  de- 
eretusy  from  deeenwj  to  give  judgment  or 
pass  sentence,  signifies  the  sentence  or 
resolution  that  Is  passed.  EDICT,  in 
Latin  edidus,  from  edico,  to  say  out,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  spoken  out  or  sent  forth. 
PROCLAMATION,  v.  To  dedare. 

A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and  delib- 
erative act  than  an  edid ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  edict  is  more  autlioritative  than 
a  decree,  A  decru  is  the  decision  of  one 
or  many ;  an  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an 
individual :  councils  and  senates,  as  well 
as  princes,  make  decrees ,  despotic  rulers 
issue  edids.  Decrees  are  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  public  and  private  matters ; 
they  are  made  known  as  occasion  re- 


quires, but  are  not  always  public ;  ediets 
and  proclamations  contain  the  commands 
of  the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  di- 
rectly addressed  by  the  prince  to  his  peo- 
ple. An  edid  is  peculiar  to  a  despotic 
government ;  a  provlamation  is  common 
to  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic  form  of 
government:  the  ukase  in  Russia  is  a 
species  of  edid^  by  which  the  emperor 
makes  known  his  will  to  his  people ;  the 
king  of  England  communicates  to  his 
subjects  the  determinations  of  himself 
and  his  council  by  means  of  a  prodama- 
tion. 

There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  establish^ ; 
Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent.  Seammf^amm, 

This  statute  or  act  of  parliament  is  pUuxd 
among  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  there  need- 
ing no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force 
of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperor^s  edicts.      Blacestoms. 

From  the  same  original  of  the  king's  befaig 
the  fbuntain  of  Justice,  we  may  also  deduce  the 
prerogative  of  issuing  proclamations,  which  is 
vested  in  the  king  alone.  Blackstomk. 

The  term  decree  is  applied  figurative- 
ly ;  the  other  terms  are  used,  for  the  most 
part,  in  their  proper  sense  only. 

Are  we  condemned,  by  filters  unjust  decree. 
No  more  our  houses  and  our  homes  to  see  ? 

Dbtdbk. 

TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSECRATE, 


DEDICATE,  in  Latin  dedicatus,  parti- 
ciple from  de  and  ^ico,  signifies  to  set 
apart  by  a  promise.  DEVOTE,  in  Latin 
devotusy  participle  from  devoveo^  signifies 
to  vow  for  an  express  purpose.  CONSE- 
CRATE, in  Latm  consecratus,  from  conse- 
cro  or  con  and  sacro,  signifies  to  make 
sacred  by  a  special  act.  HALLOW, 
from  Ao^y,  in  German  heiliff,  signifies  to 
make  holy. 

There  is  something  more  solemn  in  the 
act  of  dedicating  than  in  that  of  devoting  ; 
but  less  so  than  in  that  of  consecrating. 
To  'dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed 
in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  matters ; 
to  consecrate  and  hallow  only  in  the  spirit- 
ual sense :  we  may  dedicate  or  devote  any- 
thing that  is  at  our  disposal  to  the  ser- 
vice of  some  object ;  but  the  former  is  em- 
ployed mostly  in  regard  to  superk>r8,  and 
the  latter  to  persons  without  distinction 
of  rank :  we  dedicate  a  house  to  the  ser- 
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▼ice  of  God ;  or  we  devote  our  time  to  the 
benefit  of  our  friends,  or  the  relief  of  the 
poor :  we  may  dedicate  or  devote  ourselves 
to^  an  object ;  but  the  former  always  im- 
plies a  solemn  setting  apart  springing 
from  a  sense  of  duty;  the  latter  an  en- 
tire application  of  one^s  self  from  zeal 
and  affection;  in  this  manner  he  who 
dedicatee  himself  to  God  abstracts  him- 
self from  every  object  which  is  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  service  of 
God ;  he  who  devotee  himself  to  the  min- 
istry pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his 
attention  and  regard.  To  consecrate  is  a 
species  of  formal  dedtcaHon  by  virtue  of 
a  religious  observance ;  it  is  applicable 
mostly  to  places  and  things  connected 
with  religious  works :  haUow  is  a  species 
.  of  informal  coneecration  applied  to  the 
same  objects :  the  church  is  conaecrated; 
particular  days  are  haUovoed, 

Wom'd  by  the  seer,  to  her  oflbnded  nune 
We  nils'd  and  dedieated  this  wond'rous  frame. 

Drtdek. 

Gilbert  West  settled  himself  in  a  very  pleasant 

house  at  Wickham,  In  Kent,  where  he  devoted 

himself  to  piety.  Johnson. 

The  greatest  conqueror  In  this  holy  nation  did 
not  only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes, 
but  generally  set  them  to  music  himself;  after 
which  his  works,  though  they  were  eoneecrated 
to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national  entertain- 
ment. Addison. 

Without  the  walls  a  ruin*d  temple  stands. 

To  Ceres  haUotted  once.  Dbtdbn. 

TO  DKDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

DEDUCT,  from  the  Latin  dedttctue, 
participle  of  deduco,  and  SUBTRACT, 
from  subtractum^  participle  of  subtraho, 
have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but 
the  former  is  used  in  a  general,  and  the 
latter  in  a  technical  sense.  He  who 
makes  an  estimate  is  obliged  to  deduct; 
he  who  makes  a  calculation  is  obliged  to 
ntbtraet.  The  tradesman  deducts  what 
has  been  paid  from  what  remains  due; 
the  accountant  subtracts  small  sums  trom 
the  gross  amount 

The  popish  clergy  took  to  themselves  the 
whole  residue  of  the  intestate's  estate,  after  the 
two- thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  were  de- 
ducted.  Blackstoke. 

A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to  a  will,  being  for 
its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to  make  some 
addition  to  or  else  some  eubtnteUon  fhira  the 
fbrmer  dispositions  of  the  testator.  Blacutonb. 


DEDUGTIOK,  ABAT£MBNT. 

Both  these  words  imply  a  taking  off 
from  something,  but  the  deduction  is 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  person  de- 
ducting; while  the  abatement  is  made  for 
the  convenience  or  at  the  desire  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  made.  A  person 
may  make  a  deduction  in  an  account  for 
various  reasons,  but  he  makes  an  abate- 
ment in  a  demand  when  it  is  objected  to 
as  excessive;  so  an  abatement  may  be 
made  in  a  calculation  when  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  riae  in  the  last 
year  (in  the  produce  of  the  taxes),  after  every 
deduction  that  can  be  made,  affords  the  moat 
consoling  and  encooraging  proqiect        Sinucx. 

Will  come  a  day  (hear  this  and  quake,  ye  potent 

great  ones !) 
When  yon  yourselves  shall  stand  befbre  a  Judge 
Who  in  a  pair  of  scales  will  weigh  your  actions 
Without  abatement  of  one  grain. 

BbACVONT  and  FtETCBSB. 
DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

DEED,  from  do^  expresses  the  thing 
done.  EXPLOIT,  in  French  exphit,  most 
probably  changed  from  explieatuSy  signi- 
fying the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed. 
ACHIEVEMENT,  from  a(^icve,  French 
a^Jievery  to  finish,  signifies  what  is  accom- 
plished or  completed.  FEAT,  in  French 
/m/,  Latin  factum^  from  /ooo,  signifies 
the  thing  done. 

The  three  first  words  rise  progressive- 
ly on  each  other :  deeds,  compared  with 
the  others,  is  employed  for  that  which 
is  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  es^iioii  and 
acbuwanent  are  used  only  for  the  ex- 
traordinary ;  the  latter  in  a  higher  sense 
than  the  former.  Deeds  must  always  be 
characterized  as  good  or  bad,  magnani- 
mous or  atrocious,  and  the  like,  except  in 
poetry,  when  the  term  becomes  elevated. 

Great  Fbllio  I  thou  fbr  whom  thy  Rome  prepares 

The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finish^  wars ; 

Is  there  in  fiite  an  hour  reserv'd  for  me 

To  shig  thy  deeds  hi  numbers  worthy  thee  ? 

Drtdek. 

JSqjloit  and  achievement  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  such  epithets ;  they  are  al- 
ways taken  in  the  proper  sense  for  some- 
thing great.  JSxploiiy  when  compared 
with  actiievementy  is  a  term  used  in  plain 
prose ;  It  designates  not  so  much  what 
is  great  as  what  is  real :  achievement  is 
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most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance;  an 
exphit  is  properly  a  single  act,  and  re- 
fers to  the  efforts  of  the  individual  per- 
forming it;  an  aekievement  may  involve 
many  acts  and  circumstances ;  in  the  ex- 
ecution it  refers  us  to  the  point  gained, 
as  also  to  the  difficulties  of  gaining  it. 
An  esmhU  marks  only  personal  bravery 
in  action ;  an  aekievemeni  denotes  eleva- 
tion of  character  in  every  respect,  gran- 
deur of  design,  promptitude  in  execution, 
and  valor  in  action.  An  aphii  may  be 
executed  by  the  design  and  at  the  will 
of  another;  a  coounon  soldier  or  an  army 
may  perform  agsloUa.  An  achievement  is 
designed  and  executed  by  the  achiever: 
Hercules  is  distmguished  for  his  achieve- 
tnenU;  and  in  the  same  manner  we  speak 
of  the  aehievemenU  of  knight^rrants  or 
of  great  commanders. 

High  matter  thou  enJoiD*8t  me,  O  prime  of  men  1 
Sad  task  and  bard :  for  how  sliall  I  reUite 
To  haman  lenie  th'  invisible  eosploUa 
or  warring  spirits  ?  Milton. 

Great  spoils  and  trophies,  gain*d  by  tliee,  they 

bear, 
Then  let  thy  own  aehieeemerUt  be  thy  share. 

DaTPKV. 

Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  in 
signification ;  the  former  marks  skill,  and 
the  latter  resolution.  The/eote  of  chiv- 
alry displayed  in  justs  and  tournaments 
were  iq  former  times  as  much  esteemed 
as  warlike  eaqtUnU, 

Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might,  and/ea<«  perfonn'd. 

MaroN. 

JSkpUni  and  feai  are  often  used  in  de- 
rision, to  mark  the  absence  of  skill  or 
bravery  in  the  actions  of  individuals. 
The  soldier  who  affects  to  be  foremost 
in  situations  where  there  is  no  danger 
cannot  be  more  properly  derided  than  by 
terming  his  action  an  exphU;  he  who 
prides  himself  on  the  display  of  skill  in 
the  performance  of  a  paltry  trick  may 
be  laughed  at  for  having  performed  a 
feat  The  same  words  may  also  be  ap- 
plied in  an  indifferent  sense  to  familiar 
objects,  as  the  eiptoiU  of  a  freebooter, 
ovfeaU  of  horsemanship. 

After  this  exploit^  I  wallced  gently  to  and  ih) 
on  the  bed  to  recover  my  breath  and  loss  of 
spirits.  Swift. 

Even  bis  sorllness  was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in 
hit  play  be  preserred  such  an  air  of  gaivity,aiMl 


perfbmied  hit  f$at$  'with  snch  a  solemnity  of 
manner,  that  in  him  too  I  had  an  agreeable  com- 
Iianion.  Cowpbr. 

TO  DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  DEFORM. 

DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  and  DEFORM 
signify  literally  to  spoil  the  face,  Jiffure^ 
and  form.  Deface  expresses  more  than 
either  deform  and  dUfffure,  To  deface 
is  an  act  of  destruction ;  it  is  the  actual 
destruction  of  that  which  has  before  ex- 
isted: to  disfigure  is  either  an  act  of 
destruction  or  an  erroneous  execution, 
which  takes  away  the  figure :  to  deform 
is  altogether  an  imperfect  execution, 
which  renders  the  form  what  it  should 
not  be.  A  thing  is  defaced  by  design;  it 
is  dwfigured  either  by  design  or  accident ; 
it  is  aeformed  either  by  an  error  or  by 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  Persons  only 
deface;  persons  or  things  disfigure;  things 
are  most  commonly  dtfomwd  of  them* 
selves.  That  may  be  defaced^  the  face 
or  external  surface  of  which  may  be  in- 
jured or  destroyed ;  that  may  be  ditfig- 
ured  or  deformed^  the  figure  or  form  of 
which  is  imperfect  or  may  be  rendered 
imperfect  A  fine  painting  or  piece  of 
writing  is  defaced  which  is  torn  or  be- 
smeared with  dirt:  a  fine  building  is  (Us- 
figured  by  any  want  of  symmetry  in  its 
parts :  a  building  is  deformed  that  is  made 
contrary  to  all  form.  A  statue  may  be 
defaced,  disfigured,  and  deformed:  it  is 
defaced  when  any  violence  is  done  to  the 
face  or  any  outward  part  of  the  body ;  it 
is  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  a  limb ;  it  is 
deformed  if  made  contrary  to  the  perfect 
form  of  a  person  or  thing  to  be  repre- 
sented. Inaninuite  objects  are  mostly 
defaced  or  diefiguredj  but  seldom  deform- 
ed; animate  objects  are  either  disfigured 
or  deformed,  but  seldomcr  defaced,  A  per- 
son may  disfigure  himself  by  his  dress ; 
he  is  deformed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

Tet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  mmor  fly 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky). 
That  times  tu  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Cartilage  min  and  her  tow'rs  ds/ace. 

Dbtden. 

It  is  but  too  obvious  that  errors  are  commit- 
ted in  this  part  of  religion  (devotion).  These 
frequently  dUflgnre  its  appearance  before  the 
world,  and  subject  it  to  unjust  reproach.  Blair. 

A  beauteous  maid  above ;  but  magic  art. 
With  barking  dogs,  dtfomCd  her  nether  part 

Dbtdih. 
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TO  DEFEAT,  FOIL,  DISAPPOINT,  FRCS- 
TBATB. 

♦  DEFEAT,  V.  To  beat,  defeat,  FOIL 
may  probablj  come  from  fail  and  the 
LAtlnfaUo,  to  deceive,  signifying  to  make 
to  fail  FRUSTRATE,  in  lAtmfruttra. 
tus,  from  fruttray  signifies  to  make  vain. 
DISAPPOINT,  from  the  privative  di$  and 
the  verb  appoint^  signifies  literally  to  do 
away  what  has  been  appointed. 

Defeat  and  foil  are  both  applied  to 
matters  of  enterprise ;  but  that  may  be 
defeated  which  is  only  planned,  and  that 
lA  foiled  which  is  in  the  act  of  being  ex- 
ecuted. What  is  rejected  is  .defeated: 
what  is  aimed  at  or  purposed  is  fp*^ 
trated:  what  is  calculated  on  is  ouop- 
pointed  The  beat  concerted  schemes 
may  sometimes  be  easily  defeated:  where 
art  is  employed  against  simplicity,  the 
latter  may  be  e^aWy  foiled:  when  we  aim 
at  what  is  above  our  reach,  we  must  be 
frttatreUed  in  our  endeavors :  when  our 
expectations  are  extravagant,  it  seems  to 
follow,  of  course,  that  they  will  be  diM^ 
pointed.  Design  or  accident  may  tend  to 
defeat,  design  only  to  foil,  accident  only 
to  frtutrate  or  diiappoint.  The  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of 
untoward  events  which  are  above  the 
control  of  the  commander,  will  serve  to 
defeat  the  best  concerted  plans  of  the 
best  generals:  men  of  upright  minds  can 
seldom  foil  the  deep  -  laid  schemes  of 
knaves :  when  we  see  that  the  perversity 
of  men  is  liable  iofnutraie  the  kind  in- 
tentions of  ethers  in  their  behalf,  it  is 
wiser  to  leave  them  to  their  folly:  the 
cross  accidents  of  human  life  are  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  dieappointment  to  those  who 
suifer  themselves  to  be  afFected  by  them. 

The  very  pnrpoies  of  wantoniuM  are  defeated 
by  a  canijge  which  has  so  mncb  boldneu. 

SmLi. 

The  devil  liaunte  those  most  where  he  hath 
greatest  hopes  of  success ;  and  Is  too  eaffcr  and 
Intent  upon  mischief  to  employ  his  time  and  temp- 
tations where  he  hath  been  so  often  foiUd. 

TiLLonoM. 

Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th*  Arcadians  join, 
Mor  these  nor  tliose  shall  fruetrate  my  desifa>' 

Dbtdkm. 

It  seems  rational  to  hope  that  minds  qnalifled 
for  fcreat  attainments  should  first  endeavor  their 
own  benefit  But  this  expectation,  however  plau- 
sible,'hafl  been  very  frequently  dieappointed. 

JOBRSOM. 


DEFECTION,  BEVOLT. 

DEFECTION,  from  the  Latin  dejieio, 
signifies  the  act^f  falling  off,  or  becom- 
ing dj^icietU  toward  some  object  RE- 
VOLT, compounded  of  re  and  ffoU,  in 
French  voUi^er,  to  bound,  and  the  Latin 
vo&>,  to  fly,  signifies  a  bounding  back  from 
an  object  to  which  one  has  been  attached. 

Defeelitm  is  a  general,  renoU  a  specific 
term,  that  is,  it  denotes  a  species  of  defee- 
Hon,  Defection  is  applicable  to  any  per- 
son or  thing  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
any  obligation ;  revoU  is  applicable  only 
to  the  government  to  which  one  is  bound. 
There  may  be  a  defection  from  religion, 
or  any  cause  that  is  held  sacred :  a  revoU 
18  only  against  a  monarch,  or  the  supreme 
authority. 

When  attacked  in  Skipton  Castle  by  Aske  and 
Ids  fellow-rebels,  amidst  a  general  defection  of 
the  dependents  of  his  flunily,  he  bra>'el  v  delfended 
it  against  them  all.  WHiTAua. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  old  ooundl  of 
state,  together  with  the  old  speaker  lienthal,  by 
advice  together,  finding  the  refooU  of  the  soldiers 
from  Fleetwood,  gave  out  orders  for  the  foices  to 
rendexvoos  in  Lincoln's-Inn-FIelds. 

Whitblogkk. 

Defection  does  not  designate  the  mode 
of  the  action ;  it  may  be  quietly  made  or 
otherwise :  a  revolt  is  an  act  of  violence, 
and  always  attended  with  violence.  The 
drfection  may  be  the  act  of  one ;  a  revoU 
is  properly  the  act  of  many.  A  general 
may  be  guilty  of  a  defection  who  leaves 
the  party  to  which  be  has  hitherto  ad- 
hered; a  nation  or  a  community  maj 
commit  an  act  of  revolt  by  shaking  off 
the  authority  under  which  they  have  lived. 
A  defection,  being  mostly  the  act  of  an 
individual,  or  one  part  of  a  community 
against  the  whole,  is  mostly  a  culpable 
act;  but  a  revolt  may  be  a  justifiable 
measure,  when  one  nation  reooU»  against 
another,  under  whose  power  it  has  been 
brought  by  force  of  arms:  the  Roman 
people  were  guilty  of  a  defection  when 
they  left  the  senate  and  retired  to  mount 
Aventine:  the  Germans  frequently  at- 
tempted to  recover  their  liberty  by  revoU- 
ing  against  the  Romans. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  defection  from 
Nero,- Virginias  Kufns  was  at  the  head  of  a  very 
powerful  army  in  Germany,  which  had  pressed 
him  to  accept  the  title  of  emperor,  but  he  con- 
stantly reAised  tt  *^ 
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No  sooner  ms  Phflfp  dead  than  the  Grocians 
rettotUd^  and  endearored  to  finee  themseWes  flrom 
the  Macedonian  yoke.  ForrxR. 

DBPECTIVB,  DEFICIENT. 

DEFECTIVE  expresses  the  quality  or 
property  of  having  a  defect  (v.rBUmuh): 
DEFICIENT  is  employed  with  regard  to 
the  thing  itself  that  is  wanting.  A  book 
may  be  defeeiive,  in  consequence  of  some 
leaves  being  defitsieid.  A  deficiency  is 
therefore  o&n  what  constitutes  a  defect. 
Many  things,  however,  may  be  defective 
without  having  any  deficimeyy  and  vice 
vena.  Whatever  is  misshapen,  and  fails 
either  in  beauty  or  utility,  is  defective; 
that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a  thing 
complete  is  deficient.  It  is  a  defect  in  the 
eye  when  it  is  so  constructed  that  things 
are  not  seen  at  their  proper  distances ; 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  a  tradesman's  ac- 
counts when  one  side  falls  short  of  the 
other.  That  which  is  defective  is  most 
likely  to  be  permanent ;  but  a  deficiency 
may  be  only  occasional  and  easily  recti- 
fied. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  xu  upon  a 
level ;  if  it  renders  ns  perfect  In  one  accomplish- 
mentfit  generally  leaves  ns  dtftctive  in  another. 

Adduon. 

If  there  be  a  deflcUney  In  the  speaker,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  attention  and  regard  paid 
to  the  thing  spoken.  Swxrr. 

TO  DEFEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

DEFEND,  tf.  Apoloffy.  PROTECT,  in 
Latin  proteetttm^  participle  of  proteyo^ 
compounded  of  pro  and  tegoy  signifies  to 
put  anything  before  a  person  as  a  cover- 
ing.   VINDICATE,  V.  To  aaaert. 

Defend  is  a  general  term;  it  defines 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  degree  and 
manner  of  the  action :  protect  is  a  par- 
ticular and  positive  term,  expressing  an 
action  of  some  considerable  importance. 
Persons  may  defend  others  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  station :  none  but  su- 
periors or  persons  having  power  e^n  pro- 
tect others.  Defence  is  an  occasionalac- 
tion ;  protection  is  a  permanent  action.  A 
person  may  be  defended  in  any  particular 
case  of  actual  danger  or  difficulty ;  he  is 
protected  from  what  may  happen  as  well 
as  what  does  happen.  Defence  respects 
the  evil  that  threatens;  protection  in- 
volves the  supply  of  necessities  and  the 
affording  comforts. 


A  master  may  Jnstify-  an  assault  in  defence 
of  his  servant,  and  a  servant  in  de/enee  of  his 
master.  Blackstomb. 

They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our  in- 
&ncy  are  entitled  to  oar  protection  in  their  old 
ago.  Blacwtone. 

Defence  requires  some  active  exertion 
either  of  i>ody  or  mind ;  protection  may 
consist  only  of  the  extension  of  power  in 
behalf  of  any  particular  individual.  A 
defence  is  successful  or  unsuccessful ;  a 
protection  weak  or  strong.  A  soldier  tle- 
fende  bis  country;  a  counsellor  defende 
his  client :  a  prince  protects  his  subjects. 

Savage  (on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sinclair) 
did  not  deny  the  foot,  bat  endeavored  to  Justify 
it  by  the  necessity  of  eelf-defence^  and  the  haz- 
ard of  his  own  life  if  he  had  lost  the  opportunity 
of  giving  the  thrust  Johnson. 

First  give  thy  (kith  and  plight,  a  prince's  word, 
Of  sure  protecUon  by  thy  (wwer  and  sword ; 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truth  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.     Pops. 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense, 
things  may  either  defend  or  protect  with 
a  similar  distinction:  a  coat  defende  us 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather; 
houses  are  a  protection  not  only  against 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  but  also 
against  the  violence  of  men. 

How  shall  the  vine  with  tender  leaves  defend 
Her  teeming  clusters  when  the  rains  descend  ? 

DaTDBN. 

Some  to  the  hoUy  hedge 
Nestling  repafar,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  iieeble  offspring.  Tbomboit. 

To  vindicate  is  a  species  of  defence  only 
in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word.  Acts  of 
importance  are  defended:  those  of  trifling 
import  are  commonly  vindicated,  Cicero 
defended  Milo  against  the  charge  of  mur- 
der, in  which  he  was  implicated  by  the 
death  of  Godius ;  a  child  or  a  servant  vin- 
dicates  himself  when  any  blame  is  attach- 
ed to  him.  Defence  is  employed  eit|ier  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  conduct ;  vindicate 
only  in  matters  of  conduct  Some  opin- 
ions are  too  absurd  to  be  openly  defend- 
ed; he  who  vindieatee  the  conduct  of  an- 
other should  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  in- 
nocence of  the  person  whom  he  defende. 

While  we  can  easily  defend  our  character,  we 
are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  than  we 
are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we  are  sure  to 
conquer.  Johnson. 

In  this  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot) 
Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  public.    He  vin- 
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dieaU9  hinuelf  fttim  oenrarM,  and,  with  dignity 
rather  tlian  arrogance,  enforces  his  own  cUims 
to  kindness  and  respect.  Jobkson. 

DEFENDANT,  DEFENDER. 

Thx  defendant  defends  himself  (v. 
To  defend):  tlie  DEFENDER  defends  an- 
other. We  are  defendants  when  any  charge 
is  brought  against  us  which  we  wish  to 
refute :  we  are  defenders  when  we  under- 
take to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought 
against  any  person  or  thing. 

Of  what  consequence  could  it  be  to  the  canse 
whether  the  counsellor  did  or  did  not  Icnow  the 
defendant  T  Smollbtt. 

The  abbot  of  Paisley  was  a  warm  partisan  of 
France,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  estab- 
lished religion.  RoBEBnoN. 

DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 

A  DEFENDER  exerts  himself  in  favor 
of  one  that  wants  support:  an  ADVO- 
CATE, from  the  Latin  advoco,  to  call  or 
speak  for,  signifies  one  who  is  called  to 
speak  in  favor  of  another;  he  exerts  him- 
self in  favor  of  any  cause  that  offers :  a 
PLEADER,  from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies 
him  who  pleads  in  behalf  of  one  who  is 
accused  or  in  distress.  A  defender  at- 
tempts to  keep  off  a  threatened  injury 
by  rebutting  the  attack  of  another:  an 
advocate  states  that  which  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  person  or  thing  advocated: 
a  pleader  throws  in  pleas  and  extenua- 
tions ;  he  blends  entreaty  with  argument 
Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  dis- 
puted opinions  require  defenders;  that 
which  falls  in  with  the  humors  of  men 
will  always  have  advocales  ;  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  guilty  require  pleaders. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton 
was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  Pope  was  to  And 
a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  so  much 
to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival.  Johmbon. 

It  is  said  that  some  endeavors  were  used  to  In- 
cense tlie  Queen  against  Savage,  but  he  found 
advocaies  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  theic  effect. 

JOHMSOM. 

He  thought  he  was  bound  to  justify  the  court 
in  all  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he 
did  with  the  vehemeiioe  of  a  pleader  rather  than 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  senator.  BuawxT. 

The  term  pleader  is  used  sometimes, 
like  that  of  defender,  in  the  general  sense. 
Valeria  and  Volumnia,  the  mother  and 
wife  of  Coriolanus,  were  powerful  and 
BVLccc»iif\x\  pleaders  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
republic. 


So  fidr  a  pleader  any  erase  may  gain. 

DaTSBK. 
DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVES. 

DEFENSIBLE  is  employed  for  the 
thing  that  is  to  be  defended;  DEFEN- 
SIVE  for  the  thing  that  defends.  An 
opinion  or  a  line  of  conduct  is  defensible; 
a  weapon  or  a  military  operation  is  de- 
fensive. The  defensible  is  opposed  to  the 
indefensible;  and  the  Afensive  to  the  of- 
fensive. It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  defend  that  which  is  indefensL- 
hie;  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  when  we  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  commence  the  offensive. 

Impressing  is  only  d^etiHble  from  public  ne- 
cessity, to  which  all  private  considerations  must 
give  way.  Blackstokx. 

A  king,  circnmstaneed  as  the  present  (king  of 
France),  has  no  generous  interest  tliat  can  excite 
him  to  action.  At  best  his  conduct  will  be  pas- 
sive and  defensive,  Bckkc 

DEFINITE,  POSrriYE. 

DEFINITE,  in  Latin  definihim,  partici- 
ple of  defnio,  compounded  of  de  and  Jinis, 
signifies  that  which  is  bounded  by  a  line 
or  limit.  POSITIVE,  in  Latin  posUivus, 
from  pono,  to  place,  signifies  that  which 
is  placed  or  fixed. 

Definite  signifies  that  which  is  defined, 
or  has  the  limits  drawn  or  marked  out ; 
positive  that  which  is  placed  or  fixed  in 
a  particular  manner:  definite  is  said  of 
things  as  they  present  themselves  or  are 
presented  to  the  mind,  as  a  definite  idea, 
a  definite  proposal ;  positive  is  said  of  a 
person*s  temper  of  mind;  a  person  is 
positive  as  to  his  opinions,  or  an  assur- 
ance is  positive  which  serves  to  make  one 
positive.  In  resi)ect  to  a  man*s  self,  his 
views  ought  to  be  definite  to  prevent 
him  from  being  misled,  but  he  ought  not 
to  be  positive  in  matters  that  admit  of 
doubt  In  respect  to  others,  the  moro 
definite  the  instnictions  which  are  given, 
the  less  danger  there  is  of  mistake ;  the 
more  positive  the  information  communi- 
cated, the  greater  the  reliance  which  is 
placed  upon  it. 

We  are  not  able  to  Judge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction which  operated  at  any  particular  time 
upon  our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by 
some  certain  and  definite  efftect  Johmsom. 

The  Earl  Rivers  being  now.  In  his  own  opin- 
ion, on  his  death-bed,  thought  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
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Tida  tor  Satii^  among  his  other  natnnl  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  demanded  a  potiHve  accoant 
of  him.  JooHBON. 

DEFINITION,  KXPLANAHON. 

A  DEFINITION  is  properly  a  species 
of  EXPLANATION.  Tlie  former  is 
used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  ordina- 
'  ry  occasions ;  the  former  is  confined  to 
words,  the  latter  is  employed  for  words 
or  things.  A  definiiion  is  correct  or  pre- 
cise ;  an  expUmatitm  is  general  or  ample. 
The  definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits 
the  extent  of  its  signification ;  it  is  the 
rule  for  the  scholar  in  the  use  of  any 
word:  the  explanatum.  of  a  word  may 
include  both  definition  and  illustration : 
the  former  admits  of  no  more  words  than 
will  include  the  leading  features  in  the 
meaning  of  any  term ;  the  latter  admits 
of  an  unlimited  scope  for  difTuseness  on 
the  part  of  the  explainer. 

As  to  politeness,  many  have  attempted  d«jCni- 
Uoiu  of  it;  I  helleve  It  is  hest  to  be  known  by 
description,  definUion  not  being  able  to  com- 
prise it  LoBD  Chatham. 

If  yon  are  forced  to  desire  fhrther  information 
or  eaeplanaUon  upon  a  point,  do  it  with  proper 
^>oIogies  for  the  trouble  you  give. 

Lord  Chatham. 

deity,  divinity. 

DEITY,  from  deus^  a  god,  signifies  a 
divine  person.  DIVINITY,  from  dim- 
ftiM,  signifies  the  cUvitve  essence  or  pow- 
er; the  deitia -of  the  heathens  had  little 
of  divinity  in  them ;  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  is  a  fundamental  article  in  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  religions 
worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was 
nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  deity,     Addison. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  henelf,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  sUrs  within  us.  Addison. 

DEJECnOX,  DEPRESSION,  MELAN- 
CHOLY. 

DEJECTION,  from  dejieio,  to  cast 
down,  and  DEPRESSION,  from  d^prinw, 
to  press  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits.  MEL- 
ANQBOLY,  from  the  Greek  /icXayxoX^r, 
bUck  bile,  regards  the  state  of  the  hu- 
mors in  general,  or  of  the  particular  hu- 
mor call^  the  bile. 

Dtjtetum  and  depremon  are  occasional, 


and  depend  on  outward  circumstances; 
melaneholy  is  permanent,  and  lies  in  the 
consUtution.  DeprewitM  is  but  a  degree 
of  dejeeUon:  slight  circumstances  may 
occasion  a  deprexnon;  distressing  events 
occasion  a  dejeciion:  the  death  of  a  near 
and  dear  relative  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest 
equanimity ;  lively  tempers  are  most  lia- 
ble to  depressions  ;  melaneholy  is  a  disease 
which  nothing  but  clear  views  of  religion 
can  possibly  correct. 

So  bursting  freqnent  fh>m  Atrides*  breast. 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confost ; 
Now  o'er  the  fields  dfjectsd  he  sun-eys 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mountain  blaze. 

POPB. 

I  will  only  desire  you  to  allow  me  that  Hector 
was  in  an  absolute  certainty  of  death,  and  </e- 
pressed  over  and  above  with  the  conscience  of 
bebig  in  an  ill  cause.  Popx. 

I  have  read  somewhere  In  the  history  of  an- 
cient Greece  that  the  women  of  the  country 
were  seized  with  an  unaccountable  metandioly^ 
which  disposed  several  of  them  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  Addison. 

TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PRO- 
CRASTINATE,  PROLONG,  PROTRACT, 
RETARD. 

DELAY,' compounded  of  de  and  /ay, 
signifies  to  lay  or  keep  back.  DEFER, 
compounded  of  de  and /<?r,  in  Latin /<?ro, 
signifies  to  put  off.  POSTPONE,  com- 
pounded otpost  and  /xme,  from  the  Latin 
ponOf  to  place,  signifies  to  place  behind 
or  after.  PROCRASTINATE,  from  pro, 
for,  and  eras,  to-morrow,  signifies  to  take 
to-morrow  instead  of  to-day.  PROLONG 
signifies  to  lengthen  out  the  time,  and 
PROTRACT  to  draw  out  the  time.  RE- 
TARD,  from  re,  intensive,  and  tarduni, 
slow,  to  make  a  thing  go  slow. 

To  deku/  is  simply  not  to  commence 
action ;  to  defer  and  postpone  are  to  fix 
its  commencement  at  a  more  distant  pe- 
riod: we  may  delay  a  thing  for  days, 
hours,  and  minutes ;  we  defer  or  postpone 
it  for  months  or  weeks.  Delays  mostly 
arise  from  the  fault  of  the  person  detay- 
ing ;  they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  ad- 
vantageous :  deferring  t^nA  postponing  are 
discretionary  acts,  which  are  justified  by 
the  circumstances ;  Indolent  people  are 
most  prone  to  dday;  when  a  plan  is  not 
maturely  digested,*it  is  prudent  to  defer 
its  execution  until  everything  is  in  an  en- 
tire state  of  preparation.    Frocrastinet- 
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Hen  is  a  culpable  dday  arising  solely 
from  the  fault  of  the  procrcutinaior :  it 
is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  roan  to  procrasti- 
nate that  which  it  is  both  his  interest  and 
duty  to  perform. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  foolf 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty  chides  liis  intemous  delay.  Tocno. 

Nerer  defer  that  till  to-morrow  which  you 
can  do  to-day.  Budgkll. 

When  I  p&ttponed  to  another  summer  my 
Joamey  to  England,  conid  I  apprehend  that  I 
never  should  see  her  again  ?  GuaoM. 

Proercutination  Is  the  thief  of  time.      Youko. 

We  dday  the  execution  of  a  thing ;  we 
prolonff  or  protract  the  continuation  of 
a  thing ;  we  retard  the  termination  of  a 
thing :  we  may  dday  answering  a  letter, 
prolong  a  contest,  protract  a  lawsuit,  and 
retard  a  publication. 

From  thee  hoth  old  and  young  with  profit  learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern : 
Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  a4Joum, 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  deltty; 
His  lacy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day.     Dktden. 
Perhaps  great  Hector  tlien  had  found  his  fate, 
But  Jove  and  destiny  prolonged  his  date. 

POPB. 

To  this  Euryalus :  "  You  plead  in  vain, 
And  XivA  protract  the  cause  you  cannot  gain." 

VnaiL 
I  see  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  rctentive  earths. 
That,  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit. 
Retard  its  motion  and  forbid  its  waste. 

THoifaoN. 

TO  DELEGATE,  DEPUTE — DELEGATE, 
DEPUTY. 

DELEGATE,  in  Latin  deUgatw,  from 
ddego^  signifies  to  send  on  a  mission  ; 
DEPUTE,  from  d^puto^  to  assign  a  busi- 
ness to.  To  delegate  is  applied  to  the 
power  or  office  which  is  given ;  depute  to 
the  person  employed.  Parents  delegate 
their  office  to  the  instructor ;  persons  are 
deputed  to  act  for  others. 

But  this. 
And  all  the  much  transported  muse  can  sing, 
Are  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use. 
Unequal  far,  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  Joy  below. 

Thomson. 
The  assembling  of  persons  deputed  from  peo- 
ple at  great  distances  Is  a  trouble  to  them  that 
are  sent,  and  a  charge  to  them  that  send. 

Temflb. 

As  nouns,  ddegate  and  deputy  are  ap- 
plied only  to  persons.    The  ddegate  is 


the  person  commissioned,  who  is  bound 
to  act  according  to  his  commission ;  the 
deputy  is  the  person  deputed^  who  acts  in 
the  place  of  another,  but  may  act  accord- 
ing to  his  own  discretion  or  othcn^'ise, 
as  circumstances  require.  A  delegate  is 
mostly  chosen  in  public  matters  and  on 
particular  occasions:  as  eUlegatei  sent 
from  a  besieged  town  to  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers ;  deputiet  are  those  who  are  de- 
puted to  act  officially  and  regularly  for 
others ;  as  deputies  sent  to  any  public  as- 
sembly. 

Let  chosen  delegate*  this  hour  be  sent, 
Hyself  will  name  them,  to  l*elides*  tent  Pops. 
Every  member  (of  parliament),  though  chosen 
by  one  particuUr  district,  when  elected  and  re- 
turned, serves  for  the  whole  realm ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  not  bound,  like  a  deputy  in  tlie  United 
Provinces,  to  consult  witli  his  constituenU  on 
any  particular  point.  Blacestoks. 

DEUGIITFUL,  CHARMING. 

DELIGHTFUL  is  applied  cither  to 
material  or  spiritual  objects;  CHARM- 
ING mostly  to  objects  of  sense.  When 
they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of  the 
sense,  delightful  is  not  so  strong  an  ex- 
pression as  charming:  a  prospect  may 
be  ddtghtftU  or  channing  ;  but  the  latter 
rises  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses 
away  captive.  Of  music  we  should  rath- 
er  say  that  it  was  charming  than  deUgkt- 
fnl,  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  pow- 
erful a  manner :  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  with  more  propriety  speak  of  a 
delightful  employment  to  relieve  distress, 
or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  a  family 
living  together  in  love  and  harmony. 

Though  there  are  several  of  those  wild  scenes 
that  are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial 
shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still  more 
pleasant  tlie  more  they  resemble  tliose  of  art. 

Addiboh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  fig- 
ure Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  mora 
ohartning  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first  .Aneld. 

ADDIiOII. 

TO  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

DELINEATE,  in  Latin  delineaius,  par- 
ticiple of  ddineoy  signifies  literally  to  draw 
the  lines  which  include  the  contents. 
SKETCH  is  in  Italian  schixzo,  l^nch 
esquisse^  German  skigxe^  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  words  shoot  and  squirt;  mAm- 
zare  is  in  Italian  to  squirt 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  employ- 
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ed  iirthe  art  of  drawing,  and  figuratiyely 
applied  to  moral  subjects  to  express  a 
species  of  descriptions :  a  ddimation  ex- 
presses something  more  than  a  sketch; 
the  former  conveying  not  merely  the  gen- 
eral outlines  or  more  prominent  features, 
•but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, seldom  contains  more  than  some 
broad  touches,  by  which  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed*  A  de- 
lineation^ therefore,  may  be  characterized 
as  accurate,  and  a  aketch  as  hasty  or  im- 
perfect :  an  attentive  observer  who  has 
passed  some  years  in  a  country  may  be 
enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delineaiion 
of  the  laws,  customs,  manners,  and  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants ;  a  traveller  who 
merely  passes  through  can  give  only  a 
hasty  8ket^  from  what  passes  before  his 
eyes. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  America, 
expreaaes  were  aent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in 
paint,  and  the  news  of  his  country  deliiuaUd 
by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil.  Adduok. 

Sketch  out  a  rough  draught  of  my  country, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  Judge  whether  a  return  to 
it  be  really  eligible.  AnxaBuaT. 

TO  DELIVER,  RESCUE,  SAVE. 

DELIVER,  in  French  delivrer,  from 
the  Latin  de  and  libero,  signifies  to  make 
free.  RESCUE,  in  old  French  rescaus, 
come?  from  reteouvrir,  to  recover.  SAVE 
signifies  literally  to  make  safe. 

The  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from 
any  evil  is  common  to  these  terms ;  but 
to  deliver  and  rescue  signify  most  prop- 
erly to  take,  and  save  to  keep  from  evil. 
To  deliver  is  a  general  term,  not  defin- 
ing either  the  mode  or  object  of  the  ac- 
tion. One  m&y  be  delivered  from  any 
evil,  whether  great  or  small,  and  in  any 
manner:  to  re9cue  is  to  deliver  from  a 
great  impending  danger  or  immediate 
evil ;  as  to  rescue  from  the  harids  of  rob- 
bers, or  from  the  jaws  of  a  wild  beast. 

"  Welcome,  then,*'  cried  T,  "  my  child,  and 
thou  her  gallant  deliverer,  a  thousand  wel- 
comes. And  now,  BIr.  Bnrchill,  as  you  have  de- 
Hrered  my  girl,  if  you  think  her  ar  recompense 
she  is  yours.'*  Goldsmith. 

Mhr  household  gods,  companions  of  my  woes, 
With  pious  care  I  retcued  flrom  our  foes. 

Detden. 

One  is  delivered  nKMtly  by  some  active 
effort;  but  we  may  be  mved  cither  by 


active  or  passive  means.  A  person  is 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy  by 
force  or  stratagem :  he  mvee  his  life  by 
flying. 

In  our  greatest  fears  and  troubles  we  may  ease 
our  hearts  by  reposing  ourselves  upon  God,  in 
confidence  of  his  support  and  deliverance. 

TnuomoK. 
Now  shameflil  flight  alone  can  eave  the  host, 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost 

Tops. 

DEUVERANCE,  DEUVERY, 

Aius  drawn  from  the  same  verb  (v.  To 
€kliver\  to  express  its  different  senses  of 
taking  from  or  giving  to :  the  former  de- 
notes the  taking  something  from  one's 
self ;  the  latter  implies  giving  something 
to  another.  To  wish  for  a  DELIVER- 
ANCE from  that  which  is  hurtful  or 
painful  is  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable : 
the  careful  DELIVERY  of  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  owner  wilt  be  the  first 
object  of  concern  with  a  faithful  agent 

Whato'er  beftJls,  your  ItlSe  shall  be  my  care, 
One  death,  or  one  deliverance,  we  will  share. 

Detden. 

With  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  delirery  of  a 

turf  was  a  necessary  solemnity  to  establbh  the 

conveyance  of  lands.  Blackstohx. 

TO  DEMAND,  REQUIRE. 

DEMAND,  V.  To  ask,  REQUIRE,  in 
Latin  requiro^  compounded  of  re  and 
qwKTO^  signifies  to  seek  for  or  to  seek  to 
get  back. 

We  demand  that  which  is  owing  and 
ought  to  be  given ;  we  require  that  which 
we  wish  and  expect  to  have  done.  A  de- 
mand  is  more  positive  than  a  requiMiion; 
the  former  properly  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  both  ques- 
tioned and  refused :  the  creditor  makes 
a  demand  on  the  debtor ;  the  master  re- 
quires a  certain  portion  of  duty  from  his 
servant :  it  is  unjust  to  demand  of  a  per- 
son what  he  has  no  right  to  give ;  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  of  him  what  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  do.  A  thing  is  com- 
monly demanded  in  express  words ;  it  is 
required  by  implication:  a  person  de- 
mande  admittance  when  it  is  not  volun- 
tarily granted ;  he  requires  respectful  de- 
portment from  those  who  are  subordi- 
nate to  him. 

Hear,  all  ye  Trqjans  I  all  ye  Grecian  bands. 
What  Paris,  aattaor  of  the  war,  demands.  Fori. 
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Now,  by  mv  sov'relgn  and  hii  Ihto  I  swear, 
Uenown'd  lor  fiaith  m  peace,  and  force  in  war, 
Oft  oar  alliance  other  lands  desir'd. 
And  what  we  seek  of  yoa,  of  us  required. 

Dhtdih. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  same 
sense  is  preserved:  things  of  urgency 
and  moment  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion ;  difficult  matters  rehire  a  steady 
attention. 

Surely  the  retrospect  of  life  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  lusts  and  appetites  deeply  rooted  and 
widely  spread  may  be  allowed  to  demand  some 
secession  firom  business  and  folly.  Jobhson. 
Oh  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requireSy 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires  t 

GOLDSMITB. 

TO  DEMOLISH,  RAZE,  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

Thb  throwing  down  what  has  been 
built  up  is  the  common  idea  included 
in  all  these  terms.  DEMOLISH,  from 
the  Latin  demolior,  and  mo/es,  a  mass  or 
structure,  signifies  to  decompound  what 
has  been  fabricated  into  a  mass.  RAZE, 
like  eraae  (v.  To  bloi  otU)y  signifies  the 
making  smooth  or  even  with  the  ground. 
DISMANTLE,  in  French  demanidery  sig- 
nifies to  deprive  a  thing  of  its  mantle  or 
guard.  DESTROY,  from  the  Latin  de- 
gtruoy  compounded  of  the  privative  de 
and  stntOy  to  build,  signifies  properly  to 
pull  down. 

A  fabric  is  demolished  by  scattering  all 
its  component  parts ;  it  is  mostly  an  un- 
licensed act  of  caprice;  it  is  razed  by 
way  of  punishment,  as  a  mark  of  public 
vengeance;  a  fortress  is  dismantled  from 
motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
it  defenceless;  places  are  destroyed  by 
various  means  and  from  various  motives, 
that  they  may  not  exist  any  longer.  In- 
dividuals may  demolish;  public  authori- 
ty causes  an  edifice  to  be  razed  with  the 
ground;  a  general  orders  towers  to  be 
dismantled  and  fortifications  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

From  the  demolish*d  tow'rs  the  Tn^ans  throw 
Huge  heaps  of  stones,  tliat  ftlling  crush  the  foe. 

Drtdek. 
Great  Diomede  has  compassed  round  with  walls 
The  city  which  Argyripa  he  calls, 
From  his  own  Argos  nam'd ;  we  tonch'd  with  Joy 
The  royal  hand  that  ra»'d  unhappy  Troy. 

DaTSEM. 

0*cr  the  drear  spot  see  desolation  spread. 

And  the  dismariijtfd  walls  in  ruins  lie.  Moobb. 


We,  Itor  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name     " 
Of  Grecians,  who  to  Troy's  destrueUon  came. 
Not  one  but  suffered  and  too  dearly  bought 
The  prize  of  honor  which  in  arms  he  sought. 

Dbtdbk 

TO  DEMUR,  HESITATE,  PAUSE. 

DEMUR,  in  French  demeurer^  Latin 
demorariy  signifies  to  keep  back.  HESI- 
TATE, in  I^tin  hasUahany  participle  of 
hasUoy  a  frequentative  from  hareo^  signi- 
fies to  stick  or  remain  a  long  time  back. 
PAUSE,  in  Latin  pauta,  from  the  Greek 
Tavw,  to  cease,  signifies  to  make  a  stand. 

The  idea  of  stopping  is  common  to 
these  terms,  to  which  signification  is 
added  some  distinct  collateral  idea  for 
each :  we  demur  from  doubt  or  difficul- 
ty ;  we  heriiate  from  an  undecided  state 
of  mind ;  we  pause  from  circumstances. 
Demurring  is  a  matter  of  prudence,  it  is 
always  grounded  on  some  reason;  hetl- 
taiing  is  rather  a  matter  of  feeling,  and 
is  of tener  faulty  than  otherwise :  when  a 
proposition  appears  to  be  unjust,  we  de- 
mur in  supporting  it,  on  the  ground  of 
its  injustice ;  when  a  request  of  a  dubi- 
ous nature  is  made  to  us,  we  hesUate  in 
complying  with  it:  prudent  people  are 
most  apt  to  demur;  but  people  of  a 
wavering  temper  are  apt  to  hesUale:  de- 
murring may  be  often  unnecessary,  but 
it  is  seldom  injurious ;  hesitating  is  most- 
ly injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary. 
Demurring  and  hesitating  arc  both  em- 
ployed as  acts  of  the  mind ;  pausina  is  * 
an  external  action :  we  demur  and  hesi- 
tate in  determining ;  we  pause  in  speak- 
ing or  doing  anything. 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world  that 
does  not  only  produce  great  uneasiness  to  pri- 
vate persons,  but  has  also  a  very  bad  influence 
on  the  public,  I  sliall  endeavor  to  show  the  folly 
of  demurring.  Addison. 

I  want  no  soUdtadons  ft>r  me  to  comply  where 
it  would  be  ungenerous  for  me  to  refUse ;  for  can 
I  hesitate  «  moment  to  Uke  upon  myself  the 
protection  of  a  daughter  of  CorrelUns  ? 

MauffOTH's  Lbttsbs  of  Puirr. 
Thtnk,  oh  think. 
And  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abyss, 
Pause  on  the  verge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  ftature  mansion.  PoRnns. 

DEMUR,  DOUBT,  HESITATION,  OBJEC- 
TION. 
DEMUR,  V.  To   demur.     DOUBT,  in 
Latin  d«M>,  from  duo  and  ito,  or  <»,  to 
go,  signifies  to  go  two  ways.    HESITA- 
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TIOK,  V.  To  demur,  OBJECTION,  from 
objiciOj  or  ob  and  jaeto^  to  throw  in  the 
way,  signifies  what  is  thrown  in  the  way 
BO  as  to  stop  our  progress. 

Demun  often  oocur  in  matters  of  de- 
liberation ;  dmtbt  in  regard  to  matters  of 
fact;  hetUoHon  in  matters  of  ordinary 
conduct;  and  cbjeetionM  in  matters  of 
common  consideration.  Artabanes  made 
many  damtn  to  the  proposed  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 

Cfcrtainlv  the  highest  and  greatest  conoerna  of 
ft  temporal  life  are  infinitely  less  raluable  than 
those  of  an  eternal,  and  consequently  ongbfc, 
without  any  (Umur  at  all.  to  be  sacrificed  to 
them,  wbenerer  they  come  m  competition  with 
them.  SocTB. 

DoubU  have  been  suggested  respect- 
ing the  veracity  of  Herodotus  as  a  his- 
torian. 

Our  doubt$  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose,  by  fearing  to  attempt, 
The  good  we  oA  might  win.  SHAUPKAnx. 

It  is  not  proper  to  asls  that  which  can- 
not be  granted  without  hesitation;  and 
it  is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion to  make  a  hmtation  in  complying 
with  a  reasonable  request 

A  spirit  of  reTonge  makes  him  cnrse  the  Gre- 
cians, in  the  seventh  book,  when  they  heaitttte 
to  accept  Hector's  challenge.  Pops. 

There  are  but  few  things  which  we 
either  attempt  to  do  or  recommend  to 
others  that  are  not  liable  to  some  kind 
of  an  objection. 

When  that  lord  perplexed  their  councils  and 
desigfns  with  InoouTenlent  obfecUone  in  law,  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Hancheeler  was  still  called 

upon.  GLAaSMDOM. 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any 
plan  or  the  determination  of  any  ques- 
tion. 

Bat  with  rejoinders  and  replies, 

Long  bills,  ahd  answers  stolTd  with  lies, 

Denvur^  imparlance,  and  essoin. 

The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  J(un.  Swirr. 

A  dontbt  interrupts  the  progress  of  the 
mind  in  coming  to  a  state  of  satisfaction 
and  certainty. 

This  sceptical  proceeding  will  make  every  sort 
0^  reasoning  on  every  subject  vain  and  fHvoIons, 
even  that  sceptical  reasoning  Itnelf  which  has  per- 
suaded us  to  entertain  a  d<mbt  concerning  the 
agreement  of  our  perceptions.  Bcaui. 

They  are  both  applied  to  abstract 
questions,  or  such  as  are  of  general  in- 


terest. HeeUation  and  objection  are  more 
individual  and  private  in  their  nature. 
Heeitation  lies  mostly  in  the  state  of  the 
will ;  objection  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
the  understanding.  A  hesitation  inter- 
feres with  the  action ;  an  objection  affects 
the  measure  or  the  mode  of  action. 

If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous,  capable 
to  discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resolute  to 
practise  It,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without 
heeitaHont  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  bless- 
ing. JOBMBON. 

Lloyd  was  always  raising  objtetione  and  re- 
moving them.  Johnson. 

TO  DEMOTE,  SIGNIFY. 

DENOTE,  in  Latin  deiwto  or  notOy  from 
nottany  participle  of  noeco^  signifies  to 
cause  to  know.  SIGNIFY,  from  the  Lat- 
in ngmmiy  a  sign,  and  fio^  to  become,  is 
to  become  or  bo  made  a  sign,  or  guide 
for  the  understanding. 

Denote  is  employed  with  regard  to 
things  and  their  characters ;  signify  with 
regard  to  the  thoughts  or  movements. 
A  letter  or  character  may  be  made  to  (is-  ^ 
note  any  number,  as  words  are  made  to 
signify  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the 
person.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
hieroglyphics  were  very  much  employed 
to  £note  certain  moral  qualities;  in 
many  cases  looks  or  actions  will  signi- 
fy more  than  words.  Devices  and  em- 
blems of  different  descriptions,  drawn 
either  from  fabulous  history  or  the  natu- 
ral world,  are  likewise  now  employed  to 
denote  particular  circumstances  or  quali- 
ties :  the  cornucopia  denotes  plenty ;  the 
bee-hive  denotes  industry;  the  dove  de- 
notet  meekness,  and  the  lamb  gentleness: 
he  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  signi- 
fy his  wishes  otherwise  than  by  nods  or 
signs  must  expect  to  be  frequently  mis- 
understood. 

Another  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  the 
action  want  that  air  and  beauty  which  distin- 
guish It  flrom  others,  like  that  inimitable  sun- 
shine Titian  Is  said  to  have  diffused  over  hi^land- 
scapes,  which  denotes  them  his.       Spkctator. 

Simple  abstract  words  are  used  to  signify 
some  one  simple  idea,  without  much  advertmg 
to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it.  Bubkx. 

TO  DENY,  REFUSE. 

DENT,  in  Latin  denego^  or  n^^o,  that 
is  fM  or  non  and  ago^  signifies  to  say  no 
to  a  thing;  or  ne  and  ego^ i. «.,  not  I,  m 
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the  same  sense.  REFUSE,  in  Latin  re- 
fusWy  from  Tt  and  fundo^  to  pour  or  cast, 
signifies  to  throw  off  or  from  one. 

To  detxy  respects  matters  of  fact  or 
knowledge ;  to  refuse  matters  of  wish  or 
request  We  deny  what  immediately  re- 
lates to  ourselves ;  we  refv^t  what  relates 
to  another.  Wc  deny  as  to  the  past ;  we 
refuse  as  to  the  future :  we  deny  our  par- 
ticipation in  that  which  has  been ;  we  re- 
fuae  our  participation  in  that  which  may 
be:  to  deny  must  always  be  expressly 
verbal ;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be  sig- 
nified by  actions  or  looks  as  well  as 
words.  A  denial  affects  our  veracity ;  a 
refusal  affects  our  good-nature. 

Yoa  charge  me 
That  I  hare  blown  this  coal ;  I  do  deny  it. 

SHAXJirBAax. 

0  sire  of  gods  and  men  I  thy  suppliant  hear ; 
Refuse  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear  ? 

Pon. 

To  deny  is  ^metimes  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  gratification,  and  in  that  sense 
may  be  used  indifferently  for  refuse^  par- 
ticularly in  poetry. 

Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny. 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 

POPB. 

But  to  deny  signifies  in  this  case  sim- 
ply to  withhold ;  and  refuse  signifies  to 
cast  off  from  one,  which  is  a  more  posi- 
tive act :  to  deny  one's  self  a  pleasure  is 
simply  to  abstain  from  it;  but  to  refuse 
one's  food  is  to  cast  it  from  one  with  a 
positive  indisposition.  What  is  denied 
may  l>e  denied  by  circumstances,  or  by 
Providence ;  and  it  may  be  denied  to  one, 
many,  or  all ;  but  what  is  refused  is  re- 
fused by  and  to  particular  individuals. 

Inqniro  yoa  how  these  pow'rs  we  shall  attain  ? 
*Tis  not  for  as  to  know ;  oar  search  is  vain : 
Can  any  one  remember  or  relate 
How  he  existed  in  the  embryo  state  ? 
That  light's  denied  to  him  which  others  see, 
He  knows  perhaps  youMl  say— and  so  do  we. 

Jemtms. 

1  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 

Refuse  you  for  my  Judge.  Shaxspbarb. 

DEPBKDENCE,  REUANCE. 

DEPENDENCE,  from  depend,  or  de 
and  pend,  in  Latin  pendo^  to  hang  from, 
signifies  literally  to  rost  one's  weight 
by  hanging  from  that  which  is  held. 
RELY,  compounded  of  re  and  ly  or  lie, 
signifies  likewise  to  rest  one's  weight  by 


lying  or  hanging  back  from  the  object 
held; 

Dependence  is  the  general  term ;  re/t- 
ance  is  a  species  of  dependence:  we  de- 
pend either  on  persons  or  things;  we 
rdy  on  persons  only :  dependence  serves 
for  that  which  is  immediate  or  remote ; 
rdianee  serves  for  the  future  only.  We 
dqxnd  upon  a  person  for  that  which  we 
are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect 
from  him:  we  rdy  upon  a  person  for 
that  which  he  has  given  us  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  him.  Dependence  is  an  out- 
ward condition  or  the  state  of  external 
circumstances ;  rdianee  is  a  state  of  the 
feelings  with  regard  to  others.  We  de- 
pend upon  God  for  all  that  we  have  or 
shall  have;  we  rdy  upon  the  word  of 
man  for  that  which  he  has  promised  to 
perform.  We  may  depend  upon  a  per- 
son's coming  from  a  variety  of  causes; 
but  we  rdy  upon  it  only  in  reference  to 
his  avowed  intention. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavors  to  live  ac» 
cording  to  tlie  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason 
has  two  perpetual  sources  of  cheerflilncss,  in  the 
consideration  of  his  oVh  nature,  and  of  that  Be- 
ing on  whom  he  has  a  dependence,  Adimson. 
The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies. 
And  on  the  fidth  of  the  new  sun  reUss. 

Dbtdev. 

TO  DBPLORB,  LAMEIH*. 

DEPLORE,  in  Latin  depUiro,  that  is,  de 
and  ploro,  or  piUxngo,  to  give  signs  of  dis- 
tress with  the  face  or  mouth.  LAMENT, 
V,  To  bewail. 

Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  expression 
than  lament ;  Uie  former  calls  forth  tears 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  heart;  the 
latter  excites  a  cry  from  the  warmth  of 
feeling.  Deploring  indicates  despair ;  to 
lament  marks  only  pain  or  distress. 
Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  in- 
stances of  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and 
wrotchedncss  combined;  among  the 
higher  classes  we  have  often  lamentable 
instances  of  extravagance  and  conse- 
quent ruin.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  city 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  is  a  spec- 
tacle truly  dq)lorable:  it  is  lamentable  to 
see  beggars  putting  on  all  the  disguises 
of  wretchedness  in  order  to  obtain  by 
deceit  what  they  might  earn  by  honest 
industry.  The  condition  of  a  dying  man 
suffering  under  the  agonies  of  on  awa- 
kened conscience  is  deplorable  ;  the  situ- 
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ation  of  the  reUtive  or  friend  if  ho  wit- 
nesses the  agony,  without  being  able  to 
afford  consolation  to  the  sufferer,  is  trulj. 
lamgniable. 

The  wounds  thej  wash'd,  their  pious  tears  they 

shed. 
And,  ]aid  mloag  their  oars,  dtplar*d  the  dead. 

Pops. 
But  let  not  chief  the  nighUngale  lament 
Her  niin*d  care,  too  delicately  fram'd 
To  brook  the  harsh  conflnement  of  the  cage. 

Thomson. 

DEFOKBNT,  EYIDRNCB,  WITNESS. 

DEPONENT,  from  dtjxmo,  to  lay  down 
or  set  forth,  signifies  he  who  declares  or 
substantiates  anything.  The  EVIDENCE, 
from  evideniy  is  that  wtdch  makes  evident  ; 
and  the  WITNESS,  from  the  Saxon  witan, 
to  know,  signifies  he  who  makes  known. 

All  these  words  are  properly  applied  to 
judicial  proceedings,  where  the  deponeni 
deposes  generally  to  facts  either  in  causes 
or  otherwise :  the  evidence  consists  either 
of  persons  or  things,  which  are  brought 
before  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  doubtful  matter  clear ;  the  wiinea 
is  always  a  person  who  bears  witness  to 
any  fact  for  or  against  another. 

The  pleader  having  spoke  bis  best, 

And  toitneett  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  fiUrly  could  on  oath  depose. 

When  qoestions  on  the  fkct  arose. 

That  er'iy  article  was  true, 

Nor  ftirther  these  deponenU  knew.         Swipt. 

Of  the  eeidenee  which  appeared  against  him 
(Savage)  the  cluraeter  of  the  man  was  not  unex- 
ceptional; that  of  the  woman  notorionsly  infiip 

roOUS.  JOHKSON. 

In  case  a  woman  be  forcibly  taken  away  and 
married,  she  may  be  a  %i4tneMt  against  her  hus- 
band in  order  to  convict  him  of  felony. 

BI.ACKSTONX. 

Evidence  is  applied  to  moral  objects,  in 
the  proper  sense,  and  tritnets  in  the  figu- 
rative application. 

By  the  disorders  that  ensued  we  had  clear 
evidence  that  there  lurked  a  temper  somewhere 
which  ought  not  to  be  fostered  by  the  laws. 

BURKB. 

In  every  man's  heart  and  conscience*  religion 
has  many  fUtneeeet  to  its  importance  and  reality. 


DEPOSIT,  PLEDGE,  SECURITY. 

DEPOSIT  is  a  general  term,  from  the 
Latin  depoeiim^  participle  of  depono^  sig- 
nifying to  lay  down,  or  put  into  the  hands 
14 


of  another.  PLEDGE  comes  probably 
from  plico^  signifying  what  engages,  by 
a  tie  or  envelope.  SECURITY  signifies 
that  which  makes  secure. 

The  term  deposit  has  most  regard  to  the 
confidence  we  place  in  another;  pledge 
has  most  regard  to  the  security  we  give 
for  ourselves;  security  is  a  species  of 
pledge.  A  deposit  is  always  voluntarily 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  per- 
son ;  a  piedge  and  security  are  required 
from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A 
person  may  make  a  deposit  for  purposes  of 
charity  or  convenience ;  he  gives  a  pledge 
or  security  for  a  temporary  accommoda- 
tion, or  the  relief  of  a  necessity.  Money  is 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  or- 
der  to  execute  a  commission :  a  piedge  is 
given  as  an  equivalent  for  that  which  has 
been  received :  a  security  is  given  by  way 
of  security  for  the  performance  of  some 
agreement  A  depoeit  must  consist  of 
something  movable,  as  money,  papers,  or 
jewels,  which  can  be  deposited  or  placed 
in  the  hands  of  another.  It  may  some- 
times serve  as  a  pledge  or  security  where 
it  is  intended  to  bind  the  party  deposit- 
ing to  anything.  A  pledge  may,  properly 
speaking,  be  anything  which  Bcr>'es  to 
pledge  or  bind  a  person  by  motives  of  in- 
terest, affection,  or  honor ;  it  may  con- 
sist of  anything  which  is  given  to  another 
for  that  purpose.  A  security  is  whatever 
makes  a  person  secure  against  a  loss,  and 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  consists  of 
any  instrument  or  written  document  which 
legally  binds  a  person.  In  this  sense,  the 
person  who  binds  himself  for  another  be- 
comes a  security. 

John  Doe  was  to  become  security  for  Richard 
Roe.  BcBxx. 

These  words  arc  all  applied  in  this 
sense  to  moral  objects. 

It  is  without  reason  we  praise  the  wisdom  of 
our  Gonstttution,  in  putting  under  the  discretion 
of  the  crown  the  awftil  trust  of  war  and  peace,  if 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  virtually  return  it 
again  into  our  hands.  The  trust  was  placed  there 
as  a  sacred  deposit  to  secure  us  against  popular 
rashness  in  plunging  into  wars.  Bcekjs. 

These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me. 
The  pledges  of  his  promised  loyalty.      Dbtdxn. 

Public  debts,  which  at  first  were  a  security  to 
government,  by  interesting  many  in  the  public 
tranquillity,  are  likely  by  their  excess  to  become 
the  means  of  their  subversion.  Braxz. 
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DEPBAVITT,  DEPRAVATION,  CORRUP- 
TION. 

DEPRAVITY,  from  ihehaLtinpravUaa 
a,nd  pravuSf  in  Greek  pmpoi',  and  the  He- 
brew ran  or  roo^  crooKed  or  not  straight, 
marks  the  quality  of  being  crooked. 
DEPRAVATION,  in  Latin  depravaiio, 
signifies  a  making  crooked,  or  not  as  it 
should  be.  CORRUPTION,  in  Latin  cor- 
ruption corrumpo^  from  rurnpo^  to  break, 
marks  the  disunion  and  decomposition  of 
the  parts  of  anything. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  objects 
which  are  contrary  to  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, but  the  term  depravity  character- 
izes the  thing  as  it  is ;  the  terms  tleprava- 
Hon  and  corruption  designate  the  making 
or  causing  it  to  be  so ;  depravity^  there- 
fore, excludes  the  idea  of  any  cause ;  dep- 
ravation always  carries  us  to  the  cause 
or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak 
of  depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of 
depravation  as  the  result  of  circumstances : 
there  is  a  depravity  in  man  which  nothing 
but  the  grace  of  God  can  correct ;  the  in- 
troduction of  obscenity  on  the  stage  tends 
greatly  to  the  depravation  of  morals ;  bad 
company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a 
young  man^s  morals. 

Nothinfc  can  show  greater  d^pranUy  of  ander- 
standing  than  to  delight  in  the  show  wlien  the 
reality  is  wanting.  Jobnsom. 

The  corruption  of  onr  taste  is  not  of  equal 
consequence  with  the  depraf^ationci  onr  virtae. 

Warton. 

Depravity  or  depravation  implies  crook- 
edness, or  a  distortion  from  the  regular 
course ;  corruption  implies  a  dissolution, 
as  it  were,  in  the  component  parts  of 
bodies.  Cicero  says  (2  de  J^nibus)  that 
depravity  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind 
and  heart ;  but  we  say  a  depraved  taste, 
and  depraved  humors  in  regard  to  the 
body.  A  depraved  taste  loathes  common 
food,  and  longs  for  that  which  is  unnatu- 
ral and  hurtful.  Corruption  is  the  natu- 
ral process  by  which  material  substances 
are  disorganized.  In  the  figurative  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  they  preserve  the 
same  signification.  Depravity  is  charac- 
terized by  being  directly  opposed  to  or- 
der, and  an  established  system  of  things ; 
corruption  marks  the  vitiation  or  spoiling 
of  things,  and  the  ferment  that  leads  to 
destruction.    Depravity  turns  things  out 


of  their  ordinary  coarse ;  eorrtmiion  de- 
stroys their  essential  qualities.  Dqaravihf 
is  a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all 
is  deranged  and  perverted;  eom^ion  is 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all  is 
sallied  and  polluted.  That  which  is  de- 
praved loses  its  proper  manner  of  acting 
and  existing;  that  which  is  eormqptei 
loses  its  virtue  and  essence. 

The  depravation  of  human  will  was  followed 
by  a  disorder  of  the  harmony  of  nature. 

JonmoK. 

We  can  discorer  that  where  there  is  nnlTcrsal 
innocence  there  will  probably  be  universal  happi- 
ncM  ;  for  why  sliould  afflictions  be  permitted  to 
infeKt  beinics  who  are  not  in  danger  of  eorrwp- 
tion  from  blessinga  ?  Johnsom. 

That  is  a  depraved  state  of  morals  in 
which  the  gross  vices  are  openly  prac- 
tised in  defiance  of  all  decorum :  that  ia 
a  eormpt  state  of  society  in  which  vice  has 
secretly  insinuated  itself  into  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  men,  and  concealed 
its  deformity  under  the  fair  semblance  of 
virtue  and  honor.  The  manners  of  sav- 
ages are  most  likely  to  be  depraved; 
those  of  dvilized  naUons  to  be  eorrupl^ 
when  luxnry  and  refinement  are  risen  to 
an  excessive  pitch.  Cannibal  nations  pre- 
sent us  with  the  picture  of  human  de- 
pravity ;  the  Roman  nation,  during  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  affords  us  an  exam- 
ple of  almost  universal  eorruptkon. 

The  greatest  diflleulty  that  occars  in  analysing 
his  (Swift's)  character,  is  to  discover  by  what  dt- 
prarity  of  intellect  he  toolc  delight  in  rerolring 
ideas  from  which  almost  every  otiwr  mind  shrinks 

with  disgust  JOBKBOM. 

i'eace  is  the  happy  natural  state  of  man ; 

War  his  eorrupUon^  his  disgrace.       TAomsom. 

From  the  above  observations  it  is  clear 
that  depravity  is  best  applied  to  those 
objects  to  which  common  usage  has  an- 
nexed the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine, 
etc. ;  and  corruption  to  those  which  may 
be  characterized  by  the  epithets  of  sound, 
pure,  innocent,  or  good.  Hence  we  pre- 
fer to  say  depravity  of  mind  and  corrup- 
tion of  heart ;  depravity  of  principle  and 
corruption  of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a  de- 
proved  character ;  a  eorrvpt  example ;  a 
corrupt  influence. 

Ko  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  flne- 
qnently  or  Justly  censured  than  ingratitude. 

JOBNtON. 

I  have  remarked  In  a  former  pai>er  that  credn. 
lity  is  tlia  common  failing  of  inezperienoed  virtae^ 
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and  that  he  who  it  s^taaeouIysiupicioQsiDay 
be  Justly  charged  with  radkal  carruptian. 

JOH!CB0N. 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles-let- 
tres we  saj  either  depravity  or  corruplioti 
of  taste,  because  taste  has  its  rules,  is 
liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  is  not  con- 
formable to  natural  order,  is  regular  or 
irregular ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  maj 
be  so  iDtermingled  with  sentiments  and 
feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity 
as  to  give  it  justly  the  title  of  oom^. 
The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting 
the  two  words  deprittfity  and  corruption, 
is  that  the  former  is  used  for  man  m  his 
moral  capacity,  but  the  latter  for  man  in 
a  political  capacity :  hence  we  speak  of 
human  depravity,  but  the  coni^ion  of 
government 

The  d^pra^vUy  ot  mankind  Is  lo  easily  discov- 
erable, that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can 
exclude  it  flrom  notice.  Jobnsok. 

Every  ((ovemment,  say  the  politicians,  Is  per- 
petually degenerating  toward  eorrupUon. 

Johnson. 

DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 
DEPREDATION,  in  Latin  depradatio, 
from  prcedoy  a  prey,  conveys  the  idea  of 
taking  by  way  of  prey.  ROBBERY,  in 
Saxon  res/',  low  Oerman  roof^  high  Ger- 
man raufy  from  the  low  German  rupper, 
answering  to  the  Latin  rapio,  to  snatch, 
signifies  snatching  or  taking  suddenly  and 
with  force.  Both  these  words  denote  the 
taking  what  belongs  to  another,  but  differ 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  J}€p- 
redaiion  is  not  so  lawless  an  act  as  rolh 
bery;  it  may  be  excused  if  not  justified 
by  the  laws  of  war  or  the  hostile  situation 
of  parties  to  each  other.  The  borderers 
on  the  confines  of  Ei^land  and  Scotland 
used  to  commit  depre£uions  on  each  oth- 
er. Robbery  is  in  direct  violation  of  every 
law,  it  is  committed  only  by  those  who 
set  all  laws  at  defiance.  IkpredaiiioiM 
may  be  committed  in  any  manner  short 
of  direct  violence ;  those  who  commit  dep- 
redatitmM  do  so  mostly  in  the  absence  of 
those  on  whom  they  are  committed :  rob- 
beries are  commonly  committed  on  the 
per^n,  and  mostly  accompanied  with  vio< 
lence.  Dq]Tedaition  taken  absolutely  re- 
fers us  to  that  which  the  depredator  gains 
or  gets  to  himself  by  the  act ;  rMery  re- 
fers ns  to  that  which  the  person  loses 
who  is  robbed:  the  one  goes  away  loaded 


with  his  plunder,  the  other  goes  away 
stripped  of  that  which  is  most  valuabU 
to  him. 

As  the  del^  of  making  war  may  sometimes  be 
detrimental  to  individuals  who  have  suffered  by 
depredations  from  foreign  potentates,  our  laws 
have,  in  some  respects,  amied  the  sat^fect  with 
powers  to  impel  the  prerogative,  hy  directing  the 
ministers  to  issue  letters  cf  marqne. 

Blacsstons. 

From  all  thb,  what  is  my  inference  ?  That  this 
new  system  oiroMnry  in  France  cannot  be  ren- 
dered safe  by  any  arL  Buau. 

In  the  extended  application  of  these 
words  this  distinction  is  kept  up :  birds 
commit  depredations  on  oomflelds,  bees 
rob  flowers  of  their  honey. 

They  choose  those  places  that  are  remotest 
from  man,  upon  whose  possessions  they  but  sel- 
dom make  their  depredations.        Ooldoiixth. 

He  (the  kite)  lives  in  sommer  by  robbing  the 
nests  of  other  birds.  Goldsioth. 

TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

DEPRIVE,  from  de  and  prive,  in  Latin 
primts,  one's  own,  signifies  to  make  not 
one's  own  what  one  has  or  expects  to 
have.  DEBAR,  from  de  and  bar^  signi- 
fies to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar. 
ABRIDGE,  V.  To  abridge. 

Deprive  conveys  the  idea  of  either  tak-. 
ing  away  that  which  one  has,  or  withhold- 
ing that  which  one  may  have ;  debar  con- 
veys Uie  idea  only  of  withholding;  abridge 
conveys  that  also  of  taking  away.  De- 
priviftg  is  a  coercive  measure ;  debar  and 
abridge  are  merely  acts  of  authority.  We 
are  deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity ;  we  are  dtbarred  of  privileges, 
enjoyments,  opportunities,  etc.;  we  are 
abridged  of  comforts,  pleasures,  conven- 
iences, etc.  Criminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty ;  their  friends  are  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  debarred  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing them ;  thus  men  are  often  abridged 
of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of  their 
own  faults.  Deprivation  and  debarring 
sometimes  arise  from  things  as  well  as 
persons ;  abridging  is  always  the  volun- 
tary act  of  conscious  agents.  Religion 
teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  dqorivations  ;  it  is  painful  to  be 
debarred  the  society  of  those  we  love,  or 
to  abridge  others  of  any  advantage  which 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying. 

Of  what  small  moment  to  your  real  happiness 
are  many  of  those  iT\)aries  whicli  draw  fortti  your 
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feaentment  ?  C«n  they  deprit€  you  of  pctce  of 
conscienoe,  of  the  aatUfiution  of  having  acted  » 
right  part?  Blair. 

Actire  and  masculine  spirits,  in  the  vigor  of 
yoath,  neither  can  nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest 
If  they  debar  themselves  from  aiming  at  a  noble 
object,  their  desires  will  move  downward. 

Huomi. 

The  personal  liberty  of  individuals  in  this  king- 
dom cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrate.  Blacjutohb. 

When  used  as  reflective  verbs,  they 
preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their  signi- 
fication. An  eitravagant  person  {Upnvet 
himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good.  A 
person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence.  A 
miser  abridffes  himself  of  every  enjoyment 
in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion. 

DEPTH,  PROFUNDITY. 

DEPTE,  from  deq}^  dip,  or  dive,  the 
Greek  dvuri^,  and  the  Hebrew  iabanff, 
to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under  water 
which  requires  to  be  dived  for  in  order 
to  be  arrived  at.  PROFUNDITY,  from 
profound,  in  Latin  profundttSy  compound- 
ed of  pro  or  procWy  far,  and  fundus,  the 
bottom,  signifies  remoteness  from  the  low- 
er surface  of  anything. 

These  terms  do  not  differ  merely  in 
their  derivation;  but  depth  is  indefinite 
in  its  signification ;  and  profundity  is  a 
positive  and  considerable  degree  of  depth. 
Moreover,  the  word  depth  is  applied  to 
objects  in  general ;  profundity  is  confined 
in  its  application  to  moral  objects :  thus 
we  speak  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  the 
depth  of  a  person's  learning ;  but  his  pro- 
fundity of  thought 

By  these  two  passions  of  hope  and  fear,  we 
reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to  our 
present  thonghts  objects  that  lie  In  the  remotest 
deptfii  of  time.  Adduok. 

Tlie  peniaer  of  Swift  will  want  very  little  pre- 
vious knowledge :  it  will  be  sufficient  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  common  words  and  common 
things  {  he  is  neither  required  to  mount  eleva- 
tions nor  to  explore  profundities.      Jormson. 

DERANGEMENT,  INSANITY,  LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

DERANGEMENT,  from  the  verb  to 
derange,  implies  the  first  stage  of  disor- 
dered  intellect.  INSANITY,  or  unsound- 
ness, implies  positive  disease,  which  is 
more  or  less  permanent.  LUNACY  is  a 
violent  sort  of  insanity^  which  was  sup- 


posed to  be  influenced  by  the  moon. 
MADNESS  and  MANIA,  from  the  Greek 
fiaivofiat,  to  rage,  imply  insanity  or  lunacy 
in  its  most  furious  and  confirmed  stage. 
Deranged  persons  may  sometimes  be  per- 
fectly sensible  in  everything  but  particu- 
lar subjects.  /n#an«  persons  arc  some- 
times entirely  restored.  Lunaiies  have 
their  lucid  intervals,  and  numiacs  their 
intervals  of  repose.  Derangement  may 
sometimes  be  applied  to  the  temporary 
confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is 
not  in  full  possession  of  all  its  faculties : 
madness  may  sometimes  be  the  result  of 
violently  inflamed  passions:  and  mania 
may  be  applied  to  any  vehement  attach- 
ment which  takes  possession  of  the  mind. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  I 
know  not  indeed  wlietlier  it  hath  ever  been  the 
fact,  that  tlie  same  derangement  of  the  mental 
organs  should  seize  different  persons  at  the  same 
time ;  a  derangement,  I  mean,  so  much  the  same 
as  to  represent  to  their  imaginations  Che  same  ob- 
jects. Palbt. 

Fterbaps  it  might  be  no  absurd  or  nnreasonable 
regulation  in  the  legislature  to  divest  all  lunaUes 
of  the  privilege  ofinsaniiy^  and  in  cases  of  enor- 
mity to  sulject  them  to  the  common  penalties  of 
the  law.  Smollstt. 

A  lunatic  is  Indeed  sometimes  merry,  but  the 
merry  lunaMo  is  never  kind.      Hawkswortb. 

The  consequences  of  murder  committed  by  a 

maniac  may  be  as  pernicious  to  society  as  those 

of  the  most  criminal  and  deliberate  assassination. 

Smoexxtt. 

Tlie  locomotive  mania  of  an  Englishman  cir- 
culates his  person,  and  of  course  his  cash,  into 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.       CuMBBaLAnn. 

TO  DERIDE,  MOCK,  RIDICULE,  RALLY, 
BANTER. 

DERIDE,  compounded  of  de  and  the 
LtXixirideo;  and  RIDICULE,  from  rideo, 
both  signify  to  laugh  at  MOCK,  in 
French  moquer,  Dutch  mocken,  Greek 
fiufKoio^  signifies  likewise  to  laugh  at 
RALLY  is  in  French  rallier,  and  BAN- 
TER is  possibly  from  the  French  badiner^ 
to  lest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  des- 
ignated by  all  these  terms.  Derision  and 
mockery  evince  themselves  by  the  out- 
ward actions  in  general ;  ridicule  consists 
more  in  words  than  actions;  ra%u^  and 
bantering  almost  entirely  in  words.  De- 
ride is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  mock,  but 
much  stronger  than  ridiade.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derisioH 
and  mockery;  but  ridicule  is  frequently 
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nnaooompanied  with  any  personal  feeling 
of  displeasure.  Deriaion  is  oflen  deep, 
not  loud ;  it  discovers  itself  in  suppressed 
laughter,  contemptuous  sneers  or  gestic- 
ulations, and  cutting  expressions :  mock- 
ery is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous;  it 
breaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and 
is  sometimes  accompanied  with  personal 
violence :  the  former  consists  of  real  but 
contemptuous  laughter ;  the  latter  often 
of  affected  laughter  and  grimat^e.  Ik- 
rision  and  mockery  are  always  personal ; 
rtdicuU  may  be  directed  to  things  as  well 
as  persons.  Jkrimon  and  mockery  are  a 
direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter 
still  more  so  than  the  former ;  ridicule  is 
as  often  used  in  writing  as  in  personal 
intercourse. 

Satan  beheld  their  plight, 
And  to  hfai  mates  thos  in  deriHon  call'd : 
O  fkiends,  why  come  not  on  Uioae  vlctun  proad  ? 

Milton. 
InipelVd  with  steps  unoeasUig  to  paraue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  moeke  me  with  the 
view.  Goldsmith. 

Want  is  the  soom  of  every  fool, 
And  witin  rags  la  tarn'd  to  ridicule.  Dbtdsv. 

Jially  and  banter^  like  derieion  and 
mockery^  are  altogether  personal  acts,  in 
which  application  they  are  very  analo- 
gous to  ridicule.  lUdietde  is  the  most 
general  terra  of  the  three ;  we  often  ral- 
ly and  hoiUer  by  ridiculing.  There  is 
more  exposure  iu  ridiculifig ;  reproof  in 
raUying ;  and  provocation  in  bantering. 
A  person  may  be  ridiculed  on  account 
of  his  eccentricities ;  he  is  rallied  for  his 
defects ;  he  is  bantered  for  accidental 
circumstances:  the  two  former  actions 
are  often  justified  by  some  substantial 
reason ;  the  latter  is  an  action  as  puerile 
as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a  contemptible  spe- 
cies of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and  ex- 
trayagant  follies  are  oftentimes  best  cor- 
rected by  good-natured  ridicule;  a  man 
may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for 
his  want  of  resolution ;  those  who  are 
of  an  ill-natured  turn  of  mind  will  banter 
others  for  their  misfortunes,  or  their  per- 
sonal defects,  rather  than  not  say  some- 
thing to  their  annoyance. 

The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in  "Taradise 
Lost  **  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  described  as 
raUying  the  angels  npon  the  success  of  their 
new  invented  artillery.  Addison. 

As  to  yonr  manner  of  behaving  toward  these 
unhappy  young  gentlemen  (at  College)  yon  de- 


scribe, let  It  be  manly  and  easy:  If  they  ban- 
ter your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of 
study,  banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  it. 

Chatham. 

TO  DBiUVBy  -TRACE,  DBDUCE. 

DERIVE,  from  the  Latin  de  and  Wvuf, 
a  river,  signifies  to  draw,  after  the  man- 
ner of  water,  from  its  source.  TRACE, 
in  Italian  traedarey  Greek  rptxia,  to  run, 
Hebrew  dareeh^  to  go,  signincs  to  go  by  a 
line  drawn  out,  to  follow  the  line.  DE- 
DUCE, in  Latin  deduco,  signifies  to  bring 
from. 

The  idea  of  drawing  one  thing  from 
another  is  included  in  all  the  actions  des- 
ignated by  these  terms.  The  act  of  €k- 
riving  is  immediate  and  direct ;  that  of 
tracing  a  gradual  process ;  that  of  dedue- 
iitg  a  ratiocinative  process.  We  discov- 
er causes  and  sources  by  derivation  ;  wc 
discover  the  course,  progress,  and  com- 
mencement of  things  by  tracing;  we  dis- 
cover the  grounds  and  reasons  of  things 
by  deduetixm.  A  person  derives  his  name 
from  a  given  source ;  he  tracee  his  fam- 
ily up  to  a  given  period;  principles  or 
powers  are  deduced  from  circumstances 
or  observations.  The  Trojans  derived 
the  name  of  their  city  from  Tros,  a  king 
of  Phrygia ;  they  traced  the  line  of  their 
kings  up  to  Dardanus. 

llie  kings  among  the  heathens  ever  dertved 
themaelves  or  their  ancestors  flnom  some  god. 

TacPL*. 
Lorenzo !  hast  thon  ever  weighed  a  sigh  ? 
Or  studied  the  philosophy  of  tears? 
(A  science  yet  nnlectur'd  in  our  schools !) 
Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast 
And  seen  their  source  ?    If  not,  descend  wKh 

me 
And  trace  these  briny  rimlets  to  their  spring. 

YODNO. 

From  the  discovery  of  some  natural  authority 
may,  perhaps,  be  deduced  a  truer  original  of  all 
governments  among  men  than  from  any  con- 
tracts. Tatnx. 

DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 
DESERT,  from  deserve,  in  Latin  de- 
servio,  signifies  to  do  service  or  be  ser- 
viceable. MERIT,  in  Latin  meritue,  par- 
ticiple of  mereor,  comes  from  the  Greek 
fi6ipio,  to  share,  because  he  who  merits 
anything  has  a  right  to  share  in  it 
WORTH,  in  German  werth,  is  connected 
with  vmrdcj  dignity,  and  burde,  a  burden, 
because  one  bears  toortli  as  a  thing  at- 
tached to  the  person. 
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Desert  is  taken  for  that  which  is  good 
or  bad;  merit  for  that  which  is  good 
only.  We  deserve  praise  or  blame :  we 
merit  a  reward.  Desert  consists  in  the 
action,  work,  or  serrioe  performed ;  merit 
has  regard  to  the  character  of  the  agent 
or  the  nature  of  the  action.  A  person 
does  not  deserve  a  recompense  until  he 
has  performed  some  service ;  he  does  not 
rnm<  approbation  if  he  have  not  done 
his  part  well.  Deserve  is  a  term  of  or- 
dinary import;  merii  applies  to  objects 
of  greater  moment :  the  former  includes 
matters  of  personal  and  physical  gratifi- 
cation ;  the  latter  those  altogether  of  an 
intellectual  nature.  Criminals  cannot  al- 
ways be  punished  according  to  their  ile- 
seris;  a  noble  mind  is  not  contented  with 
barely  obtaining,  it  seeks  to  merit  what 
it  obtains. 

The  beaateous  champion  views  with  marks  of 

fear, 
Srait  with  a  consdoas  sense,  retires  behind. 
And  shans  the  fiite  he  well  deserv'd  to  find. 

Pops. 
Praise  ttxmi  a  friend  or  censure  from  a  foe 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 

Fan. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  prominent 
In  the  signification  of  the  term  merit, 
renders  it  closely  allied  to  that  of  vforth. 
Merit  is  that  on  which  mankind  set  a 
value;  it  is  sought  for  on  account  of 
the  honor  or  advantages  it  brings :  worth 
is  that  which  is  absolutely  valuable;  it 
must  be  sought  for  on  its  own  account 

Use  them  after  your  own  honor  and  dignity; 
the  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your 
bounty.  SHAKSFEAaa. 

To  birth  or  office  no  respect  be  paid. 
Let  wfrth  determine  here.  Porx. 

From  these  words  are  derived  the  epi- 
thets deserved  and  merited,  in  relation  to 
what  we  receive  from  others ;  and  deserv- 
ing, meritorious,  worthy,  and  worth,  in  re- 
gard to  what  we  possess  in  ourselves  :  a 
treatment  is  deserved  or  undesei'ved;  re- 
proofs are  merited  or  unmerited:  the 
harsh  treatment  of  a  master  is  easier  to 
be  borne  when  it  is  undeserved  than  when 
it  is  deserved;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend 
are  very  severe  when  unmerited, 

I  received  lately  one  of  yours,  which  I  cannot 
compare  more  properly  than  to  a  posy  of  curi- 
ous flowers— only  tliere  was  one  flower  that  did 
not  savor  so  well,  which  was  the  undeserved 


character  you  pleaae  to  give  of  my  mia]l  abiU. 
ttes.  HowELi. 

Once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fiito  unmerited.  Cowkr. 

A  laborer  is  deserving  on  account  of 
his  industry ;  an  artist  is  meritorious  on 
account  of  bis  professional  abilities;  a 
citizen  is  worthy  on  account  of  his  benev- 
olence  and  uprightness.  The  first  person 
deserves  to  be  well  paid  and  encouraged ; 
the  second  m/erits  the  applause  which  is 
bestowed  on  him :  the  third  is  worthy  of 
confidence  and  esteem  from  all  men.  Be- 
tween worthy  and  worth  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  former  is  said  of  in- 
trinsic and  moral  qualities,  the  latter  of 
extrinsic  ones :  a  wortfiy  man  possesses 
that  which  calls  for  the  esteem  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  a  man  is  worth  the  property 
which  he  can  call  bis  own:  so  in  like 
manner  a  subject  may  be  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  a  writer,  or  a  thing  may  not 
be  worth  the  while  to  consider. 

A  man  has  firequent  opportunities  of  mitigat- 
ing the  flerceness  of  a  party,  or  doing  Justice  to 
the  character  of  a  deserving  man.        ADDnoM. 

When  I  speak  of  his  bounty  and  humanity  to 
his  poor  neighbors  and  dependents,  in  the  coun- 
ties  where  he  resided,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  insist 
on  so  meritorious  a  part  of  his  charwler. 

CUHBKaLAND. 

Though  good-sense  is  not  in  the  number,  nor 
always,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  company  of  the 
sciences,  yet  is  it  (as  the  most  sensible  of  poets 
has  Justly  observed)  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

Pratt. 
Then  the  last  u>or1hies  of  declining  Qreece, 
Fate  caird  to  glory,  In  unequal  times. 
Pensive  appear.  Thomsoic. 

DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

DESIGN,  from  the  Latin  designare^ 
signifies  to  mark  out  as  with  a  pen  or 
pencil.  PURPOSE,  like  propose,  comes 
from  the  Latin  proposui,  perfect  of  pro- 
pono,  signifying  to  set  before  one's 
naind  as  an  object  of  pursuit  INTEND, 
in  Latin  intendo,  to  bend  toward,  signifies 
the  bending  of  the  mind  towanl  an  ob- 
ject. MEAN,  in  Saxon  maenen,  German, 
etc.,  meinen,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  word  mind,  signifying  to  have  in  the 
mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  high- 
er import  than  intend  and  mean,  which 
are  in  familiar  use ;  the  latter  still  more 
so  than  the  former.  A  design  embraces 
many  objects ;  t,  purpose  consists  of  only 
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one :  the  former  sapposes  something 
Btudied  and  methodical,  it  requires  re- 
flection ;  the  latter  supposes  something 
fixed  and  determinate,  it  requires  resolu- 
tion. A  detiffn  is  attainable ;  a  purpose 
is  steady.  We  speak  of  the  desiffn  as  it 
regards  the  thing  conceived ;  we.  speak 
of  the  purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper 
of  the  person.  Men  of  a  sanguine  or  as- 
piring character  are  apt  to  form  dengns 
which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution ; 
whoever  wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  pur- 
pose must  not  listen  to  many  counsellors. 

Jove  honors  me  and  favors  my  designs^ 
His  pleMure  guides  me,  and  Ills  will  eonllnes. 

ropB. 

Proud  aa  he  b,  that  iron  heart  retains 
His  stubborn  purpose^  and  his  friends  disdains. 

Pope. 

A  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set 
before  the  mind;  an  irUenHon  is  the 
thing  to  which  the  mind  bends  or  in- 
clines :  purpose  and  intend  differ,  there- 
fore, both  in  the  nature  of  the  action 
and  the  object ;  we  purpose  seriously ; 
we  intend  vaguely:  we  set  about  that 
which  we  purpose;  we  may  delay  that 
which  we  have  only  intended:  the  execu- 
tion of  one's  purpose  rests  mostly  with 
one's  self ;  the  fulfilment  of  an  intention 
depends  upon  circumstances :  a  man  of 
a  resolute  temper  is  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose  by  trifling  objects :  we 
may  be  disappointed  in  our  intentions  by 
a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  uncontrolla- 
ble events.  Purpose  is  always  applied 
to  some  proximate  or  definite  object;  in- 
tend  to  that  which  is  indefinite  or  re- 
mote. Moony  which  is  a  term  altogether 
cf  colloquial  use,  differs  but  little  from 
intend^  except  that  it  is  used  for  matters 
requiring  but  little  thought;  to  mean  is 
simply  to  have  in  the  mind,  to  intend  is 
to  stretch  with  the  mind  to  a  thing. 

And  I  persuade  me,  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  his  pw» 

pose 
To  use  him  further  yet.  Miltox. 

The  Gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  soul  into 
the  body  which  hath  arms  and  le^s,  instruments 
of  doing,  hut  that  it  were  intended  the  mind 
should  employ  them.  Simnsr. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attabi*d  than  fete 
Meant  me,  by  renturing  higher  than  my  lot 

Hilton. 

Design  and  purpose  are  taken  some- 
times in  the  abstract  sense ;  intend  and 


mean  always  in  connection  with  the 
agent  who  intends  or  means:  we  see  a 
desiffn  in  the  whole  creation  which  leads 
us  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator;  whenever  we  see  any- 
thing done,  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  done ;  or  are  desir- 
ous of  knowing  the  intention  of  the  per- 
son in  so  doing :  things  are  said  to  be 
done  with  a  destffn^  in  opposition  to  that 
which  happens  by  chance ;  they  are  said 
to  be  done  tot  a  purpose  in  reference  to 
the  immediate  purpose  which  is  expected 
to  -result  from  them.  JDesign^  when  not 
expressly  qualified  by  a  contrary  epithet, 
is  used  in  a  bad  sense  in  connection  with 
a  particular  agent ;  purpose,  intention^  and 
meamnff,  taken  absolutely,  have  an  indif- 
ferent sense :  a  designing  person  is  full 
of  latent  and  interested  designs;  there  is 
nothing  so  good  that  it  may  not  be  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  are 
bad;  the  intentions  of  a  man  must  al- 
ways be  taken  into  the  account  when  we 
are  forming  an  estimate  of  his  actions : 
ignorant  people  frequently  mean  much 
better  than  they  do. 

His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
Atrides^  speech.  Pope. 

Change  this  purpose. 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.  SnAxiPEAas. 

And  must  I  then,  O  sire  of  floods  I 
Bear  this  fierce  answer  to  the  king  of  gods  r 
Correct  it  yet,  and  change  thy  rash  intent; 
A  noble  mind  disdains  not  to  repent  Pope. 

Then  first  Polydamns  the  silence  broke, 
Long  weigh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 
How  oft,  my  brother  1  thy  reproach  I  bear, 
For  words  well  meant  and  sentiments  sincere. 

Pope. 

DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEME,  PROJECT. 

DESIGN,  V.  Design,  purpose,  PLAN, 
in  French  plan,  comes  from  plans  or 
plain,  in  Latin  planus,  smooth  or  even, 
signifying  in  general  any  plane  place,  or 
in  particular  the  even  surface  on  which 
a  building  is  raised ;  and  by  an  extended 
application  the  sketch  of  the  plane  sur- 
face of  any  building  or  object  SCHEME, 
in  Latin  schema,  Greek  axinia,  a  form  or 
figure,  signifies  the  thing  drawn  out  in 
the  mind.  PROJECT,  in  Latin  projeetus, 
from  projicio,  compounded  of  pro  and 
iacio,  signifies  to  cast  or  put  forth,  that 
IS,  the  thing  proposed. 
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Arrangement  is  the  idea  oommon  to 
these  terms:  the  daiffn  includes  the  thing 
that  is  to  be  brought  about ;  the  plan 
includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
brought  about :  a  dengn  was  formed  in 
the  time  of  James  I.. for  overturning  the 
government  of  the  country ;  the  pltm  by 
which  this  was  to  have  been  realized  con- 
sisted in  placing  gunpowder  under  the 
Parliament-house  and  blowing  up  the  as- 
sembly. A  design  is  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  its  intrinsic  worth ;  a  plan  is 
to  be  estimated  acoordins  to  its  reUUve 
value,  or  fitness  for  the  aaiffn:  a  daign 
is  noble  or  wicked,  a  plan  is  practicable : 
every  founder  of  a  charitable  institution 
may  be  supposed  to  have  a  good  design  ; 
but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for 
obtaining  the  end  proposed. 

Is  ho  a  prudent  niaii  as  to  his  temporal  estate 
that  lays  deeiffne  only  for  a  day,  without  any 
prospect  to  the  remaining  part  of  hb  life  ? 

TlLLOTSON. 

It  was  at  Marseilles  that  Virgil  formed  the 
plan  and  collected  the  materials  of  all  those  ex- 
cellent pieces  which  he  afterward  flnlslied. 

Waub. 

Scheme  and  project  respect  both  the 
end  and  the  means,  which  makes  them 
analogous  to  dmgn  and  plan:  the  de- 
sign stimulates  to  action ;  the  plan  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action ;  the  sckeme 
and  projed.  consist  most  in  speculation : 
the  dmgn  and  plan  are  equally  practical, 
and  suited  to  the  ordinary  and  immedi- 
ate circumstances  of  life;  the  scheme  and 
pr(yject  are  contrived  or  conceived  for 
extraordinary  or  rare  occasions :  no  roan 
takes  any  step  without  a  design;  a  gen- 
eral forms  the  plan  of  his  campaign  ; 
adventurous  men  are  always  forming 
schemes  for  gaining  money;  ambitious 
monarchs  are  full  of  prcjeds  for  increas- 
ing their  dominions.  Scheme  and  project 
differ  principally  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied;  the 
former  being  much  less  vast  and  exten- 
sive than  the  latter:  a  scheme  may  be 
formed  by  an  individual  for  attaining 
any  trifling  advantage ;  projects  are  most- 
ly conceived  in  matters  of  great  moment 
involving  deep  interests. 

I  conversed  lately  with  a  gentleman  that  came 
from  France;  who,  among  other  things,  dis- 
coursed much  of  the  favorite  Richeliea,  who  is 
like  to  be  an  active  man  aod  hath  great  (f«- 
signs.  Howsuu 


Drained  to  the  last  poor  item  of  his  wealth. 
He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  the  aooomplished 

plan, 
Jost  when  it  meets  his  hopes,  and  proves  the 

heaven 
He  wanted,  for  a  wealthier  to  enjoy.      Cowpbb. 
The  happy  people  in  their  waxen  cells 
Sat  tending  pabUc  cares,  and  planning  scKemes 
Of  temperance  fbr  winter  poor.  Tbombom. 

Manhood  is  led  on  fjrom  hope  to  hope,  and  finom 
project  to  pro^.  Joaraon. 

TO  DESIRE,  WISH,  IX)NO  FOR,  HANKER 
AFTER,  COVET. 

DESIRE,  in  Latin  daidero,  comes  from 
desido^  to  rest  or  fix  upon  with  the  mind. 
WISH,  in  German  vmnschtny  comes  from 
tffofifie,  pleasure,  signifying  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  a  thing.  LONG,  from  the  German 
langen,  to  reach  after,  signifies  to  seek  af- 
ter with  the  mind.  HANKER,  hanger^  or 
hang^  signifies  to  hang  on  an  object  with 
one's  mind.     COVET,  v.  Covetous. 

Desire  is  imperious,  it  demands  grati- 
fication ;  wish  is  less  vehement,  it  con- 
sists of  a  strong  inclination ;  longing  is 
an  impatient  and  continued  species  of 
desire;  hankering  is  a  desire  for  that 
which  is  set  out  of  one^s  reach ;  coveting 
is  a  desire  for  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
other, or  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  grant : 
we  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is  near 
at  hand,  or  within  yicw ;  we  toish  for  and 
covet  that  which  is  more  remote,  or  less 
distinctly  seen ;  we  hanker  afler  that 
which  has  been  once  enjoyed :  a  discon- 
tented person  wishes  for  ipore  than  he 
has;  he  who  is  in  a  strange  land  hngs 
to  see  his  native  country;  yidous  men 
hanker  after  the  pleasures  which  are  de- 
nied them ;  ambitious  men  covet  honors, 
avaricious  men  covet  riches.  Desires 
ought  to  be  moderated ;  wishes  to  be  lim- 
ited; longings^  hankerings^  and  covetings 
to  be  suppressed :  uncontrolled  desires  be- 
come the  greatest  torments ;  unbounded 
wishes  are  the  bane  of  all  happiness ;  ar- 
dent longings  are  mostly  irrational,  and 
not  entitled  to  indulgence ;  coveting  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  Divine  law. 

When  men  have  discovered  a  passionate  de^ 
sire  of  fame  in  tlie  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper 
of  mind  is  more  apt  to  show  itself),  they  become 
sparing  and  reserved  in  their  conomendations. 

Addisor. 

It  is  as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  the 
strength  of  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man 
to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a  boll  or  a  horse. 

STBMXi 
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Extended  on  fhe  flin'ral  oooch  he  lies. 
And  loon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies, 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes.  Pops. 
The  wife  Is  an  old  coquette  that  is  always 
hankering  afUr  the  diversions  of  the  town. 

A0DUOM. 

Yon  know  Chancer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight 
■ares  his  head  by  dlacorering  it  waa  the  thing 
which  all  women  most  eatittd.  Gat. 

Detire,  &s  it  regards  others,  is  not  less 
imperatiTe  than  when  it  respects  our- 
selves ;  it  lays  an  obligation  on  the  per. 
son  to  whom  it  is  expressed :  a  wish  is 
gentle  and  unassuming;  it  appeals  to  the 
good -nature  of  another:  we  act  by  the 
derire  of  a  superior,  or  of  one  who  has 
a  right  to  ask ;  we  act  according  to  the 
wuha  of  an  equal,  or  of  one  who  can 
only  request :  the  demre  of  a  parent  will 
amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind  of  a 
dutiful  child:  his  vtuKa  will  be  antici- 
pated  by  the  warmth  of  affection. 

The  earl  is  to  tell  him  that  his  Ui^esty  of  Great 
Britain  hopes  and  desires  that  out  of  a  true  ap- 
prehenston  of  them  wrongs  offered  nnto  Uiem 
both,  he  will,  as  his  dear  and  loving  brotlier, 
fitithflilly  promise  and  undertake  upon  his  hon- 
or, confirming  the  same  nnder  his  hand  and  seal, 
that  a  treaty  shall  recommence  upon  such  terms 
as  he  propounded  in  November  last,  which  tills 
kbig  then  held  to  be  reasonable.  Howcix. 

That  wish  on  jiome  fUr  ftitnre  day 

Which  iiste  shall  brightly  gild 
(TIs  blameless,  be  H  what  it  may), 

I  wish  it  all  ftilflird.  CowrcB. 

TO  DESIST,  LEAVE  OFF. 

DESIST,  from  the  Latin  desisto,  signi- 
fies to  take  one's  self  off.  DetUt  is  ap- 
plied to  actions  good,  indifferent,  or  of- 
fensive to  some  person;  LEAVE  OFF 
to  actions  that  are  indifferent;  the  for- 
mer is  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  lat- 
ter voluntary :  we  are  frequently  obliged 
to  defist;  but  we  leave  offtX  our  option : 
it  is  prudent  to  deiiai  from  using  our  en- 
deavors when  we  find  them  ineffectual ; 
it  is  natural  for  a  person  to  leave  off  when 
be  sees  no  further  occasion  to  continue 
his  labor :  he  who  annoys  another  must 
be  made  to  dentt;  he  who  does  not  wish 
to  offend  will  leave  offwhea  requested. 

So  ev'n  and  mom  accomplished  the  sixth  (day), 
Tet  not  till  the  Creator  form'd  his  work ; 
l>€H$tingt  though  unwearied,  up  retum'd. 

MiL*ro!(. 

Vanity,  the  most  innocent  species  of  pride,  was 

most  ftrquently  predominant :  he  (Savage)  could 

not  easily  Uate  off  when  he  had  once  began  to 

mention  himself  or  hie  wovks.  Jobmsom. 

14* 


DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  DESPOND- 
ENCY. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  from  the 
French  de$e^poir^  compounded  of  the  priv^ 
ative  de  and  the  Latin  tpen^  hope,  signi^ 
fies  the  absence  or  the  annihilation  of  all 
hope.  DESPONDENCY,  from  despond, 
in  Latin  dapondeOy  compounded  of  the 
privative  de  and  epondeoy  to  promise,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  deprive  in  a  solemn 
manner,  or  cut  off  from  every  gleam  of 
hope. 

Despair  Is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by 
the  view  of  eitemal  circumstances ;  eZes- 
peraiion  and  despondency  may  be  the 
fruit  of  the  imagination;  the  former 
therefore  always  rests  on  some  ground, 
the  latter  are  sometimes  ideal:  despair 
lies  mostly  in  reflection ;  desperation  and 
drnpondmey  in  the  feelings :  the  former 
marks  a  state  of  vehement  and  impa- 
tient feeling,  the  latter  that  of  fallen 
and  mournful  feeling.  De^mir  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  dei^MraUon  and  ds^pond- 
eney^  but  it  is  not  necessarily  accompa- 
nied with  effects  so  powerful :  the  strong- 
est mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  circumstances  warrant  the  senti- 
ment; men  of  an  impetuous  character 
are  apt  to  mn  into  a  state  of  desperation  ; 
a  weak  mind  full  of  morbid  sensibility  is 
most  liable  to  fall  into  deipondeney,  'De- 
spair interrupts  or  checks  exertion ;  dee- 
peraiion  impels  to  greater  exertions ;  de- 
spondency unfits  for  exertion:  when  a 
physician  de^xiirs  of  making  a  cure,  he 
lays  aside  the  application  of  remedies; 
when  a  soldier  sees  nothing  but  death  or 
disgrace  before  him,  he  is  driven  to  dee- 
peration,  and  redoubles  his  efforts ;  when 
a  tradesman  sees  before  him  nothing  but 
failure  for  the  present,  and  want  for  the 
future,  he  may  sink  into  despondency:  de- 
spair is  justifiiEible  as  far  as  it  is  a  ration- 
al calculation  into  futurity  from  present 
appearances ;  desperation  ma^  arise  from 
extraordinary  circumstances  or  the  ac^ 
tion  of  strong  passions;  in  the  former 
case  it  is  unavoidable,  and  may  serve  to 
rescue  from  great  distress ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  mostly  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences: despondency  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  which  nothing  but  a  firm  tniBt 
in  the  goodness  of  Providence  can  obvi- 
ate. 
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Dttpair  and  grief  distract  mj  lab*ring  mind ; 
Gods !  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd. 

Pope. 

It  may  be  generally  remarked  of  those  who 
squander  what  they  know  their  fortune  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow,  that  in  their  most  Jovial  mo- 
ments there  always  breaks  out  some  proof  of  db- 
content  and  impatience ;  they  either  scatter  with 
a  wild  desperation^  or  pay  their  money  with  a 
peevish  anxiety.  Joamov. 

Thomson  submitting  his  productions  to  some 
who  thought  themselves  qualifled  to  criticise,  he 
heard  of  nothing  but  fimlts ;  but,  finding  other 
Judges  more  fevorable,  he  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  sink  into  despondence.  Jomnom. 

DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

DESPERATE  (v.  Despair)  is  applica- 
ble to  persons  or  things;  HOPELESS  to 
things  onlj :  a  person  makes  a  detperaU 
effort;  he  undertakes  a  hopeUu  task. 
JJeaperatey  when  applied  to  things,  ex- 
presses more  than  hopden;  the  latter 
marks  the  absence  of  hope  as  to  the  at- 
tainment of  good,  the  former  marks  the 
absence  of  hope  as  to  the  removal  of  an 
evil :  a  person  who  is  in  a  dmperate  con- 
dition is  overwhelmed  with  actual  trouble 
for  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
continuance  for  the  future;  he  whose 
case  Is  hopdeu  is  without  the  prospect  of 
effecting  the  end  he  has  in  view :  game- 
sters are  frequently  brought  into  detper- 
aU  situations  when  bereft  of  everything 
that  might  possibly  serve  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  their  misfortunes:  it  is  a 
hopdess  undertaking  to  endeavor  to  re- 
claim men  who  have  plunged  themselves 
deep  into  the  labyrinths  of  vice. 

Before  the  ships  a  desperate  shind  they  made, 
And  llr'd  the  troops,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  aid. 

PQTB. 

Th'  Eneans  wish  in  vain  their  wanted  chief, 
Hopelese  of  flight,  more  hopelese  of  relief. 

Dbtdev. 

DESTINY,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

DESTINY,  from  destine  {v.  To  ajmoint), 
signifies  either  the  power  that  destines^ 
or  the  thing  destined.  FATE,  v.  Clumte. 
LOT,  in  GAman  loosy  signifies  a  ticket, 
die,  or  any  other  thing  by  which  the  cas- 
ual distribution  of  things  is  determined ; 
and,  in  an  extended  sense,  it  expresses 
the  portion  thus  assigned  by  chance. 
DOOM,  in  Saxon  dome^  Danish  dbm,  most 
probably,  like  the  word  dean^  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  dan^  to  judge,  signifying  the 
thing  judged,  spoken,  or  decreed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  re- 


gard to  human  events  which  are  not  un- 
der one^s  control:  among  the  heathens 
destiny  and  fcUe  were  considered  as  dei- 
ties, who  each  in  his  way  could  direct 
human  affairs,  and  were  both  superior 
even  to  Jupiter  himself:  the  Destinies^ 
or  ParciB,  as  they  were  termed,  presided 
only  over  life  and  death ;  but  Pate  was 
employed  in  ruling  the  general  affairs  of 
men.  Since  revelation  has  instructed 
mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  true  God,  these  blind  powers  are 
now  not  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the 
overruling  providence  of  an  all-wise  and 
an  all-good  Being;  the  terms  (io^nyand 
/ofe,  therefore,  have  now  only  a  relative 
sense,  as  to  what  happens  without  the 
will  or  control  of  man. 

If  death  be  your  design— at  least,  said  she, 
Take  us  along  to  share  your  destiny.  Dbtdeh. 
Tlie  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ. 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the /ate  of  Troy. 

Pops. 

Destiny  is  used  in  regard  to  one^s  sta- 
tion and  walk  in  life ;  fate  in  regard  to 
what  one  suffers ;  lot  in  regard  to  what 
one  gets  or  possesses;  and  thorn  is  the 
final  destiny  which  terminates  unhappily, 
and  depends  mostly  upon  the  will  of  an- 
other :  destiny  is  marked  out ;  faUe  is  fix- 
ed ;  a  lot  is  assigned ;  a  doom  is  passed. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  al- 
ways changing  their  plan  of  life;  it  is 
but  too  frequently*the  fate  of  authors  to 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  mankmd,  and  to 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty 
and  neglect ;  it  is  the  lot  but  of  very  few 
to  enjoy  what  they  themselves  consider 
a  competency;  a  man  sometimes  seals 
his  own  doom  by  his  imprudence  or  vices. 

I  may  be  suffered  to  rot  here  for  aught  I  know, 
it  being  the  hard  destiny  of  some  in  these  times, 
when  they  are  once  chipped  up,  to  be  so  forgot- 
ten as  if  there  were  no  such  men  in  the  world. 

HOWBLL. 

I  would  not  have  that  fate  light  upon  yon 
which  useth  to  befall  some,  who  from  golden  stu- 
dents become  silver  bachelors  and  leaden  mas- 
ters. HOWBLL. 
To  labor  is  the  lof  of  man  below. 
And,  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe. 

Pops. 
Oh !  grant  mc,  gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom^ 
All  I  can  ask  of  Heav'n,  an  early  tomb.      Pops. 

DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  DESTINY  and  DESTmATION 
are  used  for  the  thing  destined;  but  the 
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fonner  is  Baid  fb  relation  to  a  man^s  im- 
portant concerns,  the  latter  only  of  par- 
ticular circumstances;  in  which  sense  it 
may  likewise  be  employed  for  the  act 
of  dettimng,  Destiny  is  the  point  or  line 
marked  out  in  the  walk  of  life ;  desHna- 
Hon  ia  the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular : 
as  every  man  has  his  peculiar  datiny^  so 
every  traveller  has  his  particular  detii- 
nation,  Detliny  is  altogether  set  above 
human  control;  no  man  can  determine, 
though  he  may  influence,  the  destiny  of 
another:  destinaUon  is,  however,  the  spe- 
cific act  of  an  individual,  either  for  him- 
self or  another:  we  leave  the  destiny  of 
a  man  to  develop  itself ;  but  we  may  in- 
quire about  his  own  destination  or  that 
of  his  children :  it  is  a  consoling  reflec- 
tion that  the  destinies  of  short-sighted 
mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  hands 
of  One  who  both  can  and  will  overrule 
them  to  our  advantage  if  we  place  full 
reliance  in  Him;  in  the  destination  of 
children  for  their  several  professions  or 
callings,  it  is  of  importance  to  consult 
their  particular  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as 
inclination. 

Hilton  had  once  designed  to  celebrate  King 
Arthur,  as  be  hints  tn  his  venes  to  Kansas ;  but 
*' Arthar  was  reserved,"  says  Fenton,  "  to  anoth- 
er destiny.**  Johnson. 

Hoore*s  original  destination  appears  to  have 
been  for  trade.  Johnson. 

TO  DESTROY,  C0N8UMB,  WASTE. 

DESTROY,  in  Latm  destruo,  i.  e.,  de 
privative  and  strvo^  to  build,  is  to  undo 
that  which  has  been  built  or  done.  CON- 
SUME, in  French  eofuumer^  Latin  con- 
sumo,  i.  e.,  con  or  cum^  together,  and  sumOy 
to  take,  signifies  to  take  away  altogether. 
WASTE,  from  the  adjective  vxutey  is  to 
make  Waste,  or  of  no  value. 

To  destroy  is  to  reduce  to  nothing  that 
which  has  been  artificially  raised,  or 
formed ;  as  to  destroy  a  town  or  a  house : 
to  consiane  is  to  use  up;  as  to  consume 
food,  or  to  consume  articles  of  manufact- 
ure :  to  destroy  is  a'h  immediate  act  most- 
ly of  violence ;  consume  is  a  gradual  and 
natural  process,  as  oil  is  consumed  in  a 
lamp. 

Death  destroys  this  compound  being  vre  call 
man.  Shbxlock. 

Removing  from  castle  to  casUo,  she  diffused 
plenty  and  happiness  around  her,  by  consuming 


on  the  spot  the  produce  of  her  vast  domalas  in 
hospitality  and  charity.  "VfartAXX^ 

To  destroy  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  for  putting  an  end  to  that  which 
one  wishes  to  preserve ;  consume  is  also 
taken  in  a  simiUr  sense,  but  with  the 
above  distinction  as  to  the  mode  of  the 
action :  as  a  hurricane  destroys  the  crops ; 
rust  consumes  iron :  to  wcute  is  to  consume 
by  a  misuse;  as  to  waste  provisions  by 
throwing  them  away  or  suffering  them  to 
spoil:  or  to  fall  away  or  lose  its  sub- 
stance, as  the  body  wastes  from  disease. 

Near  half  of  the  colony  was  destroyed  by  sav- 
ages ;  and  the  rest,  consumed  and  worn  down 
by  fatigue  and  fiunine,  deserted  the  country. 

BUBKB. 

For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  tcaste  the  form  whoee  crime  it  was  to 
please.  Pope. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  are 
used  with  precisely  the  same  distinction  : 
happiness  or  peace  is  destroyed;  time  is 
consumed  in  an  indifferent  sense ;  time  or 
strength  is  wasted  in  the  bad  sense. 

Let  not  a  fierce,  unruly  Joy, 

The  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  destroy. 

Addison. 

Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain  mineral,  tells 
us  that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  life  in  the 
study  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  its 
qualities.  Addison. 

Nor  is  poor  Christendom  torn  thus  in  pieces  by 
the  German,  Spaniard,  French,  and  Swede  only, 
but  our  three  kingdoms  have  also  most  pitlfhlly 
scratched  her  face,  coasted  her  spirits,  and  let 
out  some  of  her  illnstrioos  blood  by  our  late  hor- 
rid distractions.  Howell. 

DESTRUCTION,  RUIN. 

DESTRUCTION,  from  destroy,  and  the 
Latin  desiruo,  signifies  literally  to  unbuild 
that  which  is  raised  up.  RUIN,  from  the 
Latin  ruo,  to  fall,  signifies  that  which  is 
fallen  into  pieces. 

DestruetUm  is  an  act  of  immediate 
violence ;  ndn  is  a  gradual  process ;  a 
thing  is  destroyed  by  some  external  action 
upon  it ;  a  thing  falls  to  ruin  of  itself : 
we  witness  ths^ruetion  wherever  war  or 
the  adverse  elements  rage;  we  witness 
ruin  whenever  the  works  of  man  are  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  time ;  neverthe- 
less, if  ckstrudioti  be  more  forcible  and 
rapid,  rtdn  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
sure  and  complete :  what  is  destroyedvoBj 
be  rebuilt  or  replaced ;  but  what  is  ruined 
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is  mostly  lost  forOTor,  it  is  past  recovery : 
when  houses  or  towns  are  datroyed,  fresh 
ones  rise  up  in  their  place;  but  when 
commerce  is  ruined^  it  seldom  returns  to 
its  •  old  course.  Dettruetion  admits  of 
▼ariouB  degrees  ;  rtdn  is  something  posi- 
tive and  general.  The  property  of  a  man 
may  be  dettroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tentf  without  necessarily  involving  his 
ruin.  The  rvm  of  a  whole  family  is  of- 
tentimes the  consequence  of  destructioH 
by  fire.  Health  is  destroyed  by  violent 
exercises,  or  some  other  active  cause ;  it 
is  ruined  by  a  course  of  imprudent  con- 
duct. The  happiness  of  a  family  is  de- 
stroyed by  broils  and  discord ;  the  mor- 
als of  a  young  man  are  ruined  by  a  con- 
tinued intercourse  with  vidous  compan- 
ions. 

Destntction  hangs  o'er  yon  dcroted  wall. 
And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th'  Impending  fkll. 

Pope. 
Tlio  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay; 
When  Priam's  powers  and  Priam's  self  shall  fall, 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all.        Pops. 

They  are  used  figuratively  with  the 
same  distinction.  The  destruction  of  both 
body  and  soul  is  the  consequence  of  sin  ; 
the  ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in  his  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevitable 
if  he  follow  the  dictates  of  misguided 
passion. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  f 

Mav  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  oar  times,  where  ruin  must  reform. 

SiB  JoDN  Dbnbim. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  BUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

DESTRUCTIVE  signifies  producing  de- 
struction {v.  Destruction).  RUINOUS 
signifies  either  having  or  causing  ruin 
(v.  Destruction).  PERNICIOUS,  from  the 
Latin  pemides^  or  per  and  f  moo,  to  kill  vi- 
olently, signifies  causing  violent  and  total 
dissolution. 

Destructive  and  rutnoiM,  as  the  epithets 
of  the  preceding  terms,  have  a  similar 
distinction  in  thdr  sense  and  application ; 
fire  and  sword  are  destructive  things ;  a 
poison  is  destructive:  consequences  are 
ruinous  ;  a  condition  or  state  is  ruinisfus  ; 
intestine  commotions  are  ruinous  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  state.  Pernicious  ap- 
preaches  nearer  to  destructive  than  to  ru- 


inous; both  the  former  imply  tendency  to 
produce  dissolution,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  gradual ;  but  the  latter  refers  us 
to  the  result  itself,  to  the  dissolution  as 
already  having  taken  place:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  instrument  or  cause  as  being 
destructive  or  pernicious^  and  the  action, 
event,  or  result  as  ruisnous:  destructive  is 
applied  in  the  most  extaided  sense  to 
every  object  which  has  been  created  or 
supposed  to  be  so ;  permdous  is  applica- 
ble only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  in  a 
limited  way:  sin  is  equally  destructive  to 
both  body  and  soul ;  certaui  food  is  per- 
nicious to  the  body;  certain  books  are 
pernicious  to  the  mind. 

*Tis  yours  to  save  us  if  )'oa  ceaae  to  flsar ; 
Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here. 

Pore 
Tis  quenchless  tliirst 
Of  rulnmts  ebriety  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrutcs  Uie  man. 

COWFEB. 

The  efltcts  of  divisions  (in  a  state)  are  perni- 
cious to  the  last  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to 
tlioee  advantages  which  tliey  give  the  common 
enemy, but  to  those  private  evils  which  they  pro- 
duce tn  the  heart  of  almost  ever}'  particular  per- 
son. Addison. 

TO  DETECT,  DISCOVER. 

DETECT,  from  the  Latin  de  privative 
and  tego,  to  cover,  and  DISCOVER,  from 
the  privative  dis  and  cover,  both  original- 
ly signify  to  deprive  of  a  covering. 

Detect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense : 
discover  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  person 
is  detected  in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal ; 
a  person  or  a  thing  is  discovered  that  has 
unintentionally  lain  concealed.  Thieves 
are  detected  in  picking  pockets;  a  lost 
child  is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some 
place  of  security.  Detection  is  the  act  of 
the  moment ;  it  relates  to  that  which  is 
passing :  a  discovery  is  either  a  gradual 
or  an  immediate  act,  and  may  be  made 
of  that  which  has  long  since  passed.  A 
plot  is  detected  by  any  one  who  conununi- 
cates  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  ;  many 
murder^  have  been  discovered  after  a 
lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  extraor- 
dinary. 

Cunning  when  it  b  once  detected  loses  its 
force.  Addison. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they 
punished  theft  in  the  young  men  when  it  was 
discovered^  looked  upon  it  as  honorable  if  it 
succeeded.  Addison. 
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TO  DBTBR,  DXSOOUJRAGB,  DI8HBARTEK. 

DETER,  in  Latin  deterreo^  compounded 
of  de  and  terroOy  signifies  to  frighten  away 
from  a  thing.  DISCOURAGE  and  DIS- 
HEARTEN,  by  the  prirative  rfw,  signify 
to  deprive  of  courage  or  heart.  One  is 
deterred  from  commencing  anything,  one 
is  diacouraged  or  disheartened  from  pro- 
ceeding. A  variety  of  motives  may  deter 
any  one  from  an  undertaking ;  but  a  per- 
son is  discfntraged  or  duheartened  mostly 
by  the  want  of  success  or  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  case.  The  prudent  and  the 
fearful  are  alike  easily  to  be  deterred  ; 
impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be  dit- 
eouroffed;  fainthearted  people  are  easi- 
est disheartened.  The  foolhardy  and  the 
obdurate  are  the  least  easily  deterred 
from  their  object;  the  persevering  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  dieoowaged 
by  particular  failures ;  the  resolute  and 
self-confidant  will  not  be  disheartened 
by  trifling  difficulties. 

But  thee  or  fear  deiera,  or  slotli  detains. 
No  drop  of  all  th  j  fiUtaer  warms  thy  veins. 

Pora. 

The  proud  man  dUoouraf/ee  those  from  ap- 
proaching him  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and 
who  most  want  his  assistance.  Addison. 

Be  not  disheartened  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 
That  wont  to  he  more  cheerfhl  and  serene 
Than  when  fiiir  morning  first  smiles  on  the 
world.  Milton. 

TO  DETERMINIE,  liESOLVE. 

To  DETERMINE  {v.  To  decide)  is  more 
espedally  an  act  of  the  judgment;  to 
RESOLVE  (v.  Courage)  is  an  act  of  the 
will :  we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall 
do ;  this  requires  examination  and  choice : 
we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what  we  have 
determined  upon;  this  requires  a  firm 
spirit  Our  determinations  should  be  pru- 
dent, that  they  may  not  cause  repent- 
ance ;  our  resolfUions  should  be  fixed,  in 
order  to  prevent  variation.  There  can 
be  no  cooperation  with  a  man  who  is  un- 
determined; it  will  be  dangerous  to  co- 
operate with  a  man  who  is  irresolute.  In 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  we  have  fre- 
quent occasions  to  determine  without  re- 
eolffing;  in  the  discharge  of  our  moral 
duties,  or  the  performance  of  any  ofiBce, 
we  have  occasion  to  resolve  without  deter- 
mining. A  master  determines  to  dismiss 
his  servant;  the  servant  resolves  on  be- 


coming more  diligent  Personal  con* 
venience  or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the 
determination;  a  sense  of  duty,  honor, 
fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives  birth  to  the 
resolution.  A  traveller  determines  to  take 
a  certain  route ;  a  learner  resolves  to  con- 
quer every  difficulty  in  the  acquirement 
of  learning.  Humor  or  change  of  cir- 
cumstances occasions  a  person  to  alter 
his  determinaiion  ;  timidity,  fear,  or  de- 
fect in  principle  occasions  the  resolution 
to  waver.  Children  are  not  capable  of 
determining  ;  and  their  best  resolutions  fall 
before  the  gratification  of  the  moment. 

When  the  mind  hovers  among  such  a  variety 
of  allurements,  one  had  better  settle  on  a  waj 
of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best  we  might  have 
chosen,  than  grow  old  without  determining  our 
choice.  Addison. 

The  reeolution  of  d>ing  to  end  our  miseries 
does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magnanimity  as  a 
resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to  tlie  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  Addisok. 

In  matters  of  knowledge,  to  determine 
is  to  fix  the  mind,  or  to  cause  it  to  rest 
in  a  certain  opinion  ;  to  resolve  is  to  lay 
open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind 
from  doubt  and  hesitation.  We  determine 
points  of  question ;  we  resolve  difficulties. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  in  mat- 
ters of  rank  or  precedence  than  in  cases 
where  the  solid  and  real  interests  of  men 
are  concerned :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  reso^v^  the  difficulties  which 
are  proposed  by  the  scholar.  Every  point 
is  not  proved  which  is  determined;  nor  is 
every  difficulty  resolved  which  is  answered. 

We  pray  against  nothing  but  sin,  and  against 
evil  in  general  <In  the  Lord's  prayer),  leaving  it 
with  OmnisGienoe  to  determine  what  is  really 
such.  Addison. 

I  think  there  is  no  great  difBcnIty  in  resolving 
your  doubts.  The  reasons  for  which  you  are  in- 
clined to  visit  London  arc,  I  think,  not  of  snffl- 
cient  strength  to  answer  the  objections. 

Johnson. 

TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE, 
STRAY. 

DEVIATE,  from  devious^  and  the  Lat- 
in de  trtd,  signifies  literally  to  turn  out 
of  the  way.  WANDER,  in  German  ioan- 
dem  or  vnmddn,  probably  connected  with 
wenden^  to  turn,  and  the  Greek  pcuvw^  to 
go,  signifies  in  general  the  act  of  go- 
ing. SWERVE,  probably  connected  with 
the  Grerman  schwei/eny  to  i*amble,  sehweben, 
to  hover,  fluctuate,  etc.,  signifies  to  take 
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an  unsteady,  wide,  and  indirect  oourae. 
STRAY  is  prokMibly  a  change  from  erro^ 
to  wander. 

DtmaU  always  Bupposes  a  direct  path 
which  is  departed  from ;  wander  includes 
no  such  idea.  The  act  of  demaiing  is 
commonly  faulty,  that  of  loandering  is  in- 
different: they  may  frequently  exchange 
significations ;  the  former  being  justifia- 
ble by  necessity,  and  the  latter  arising 
from  an  unsteadiness  of  mind.  DevusU 
is  mostly  used  in  the  moral  acceptation ; 
vander  may  be  used  in  either  sense.  A 
person  deviatei  from  any  plan  or  rule  laid 
down;  be  wanders  from  the  subject  in 
wiiich  he  is  engaged.  As  no  rule  can  be 
laid  down  which  will  not  admit  of  an  ex- 
ception, it  is  impossible  but  the  wisest 
will  find  it  necessary  in  their  moral  con- 
duct to  deviate  occasionally;  yet  every 
wanton  deviation  from  an  established 
practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  deviator.  Those  who 
wander  into  the  regions  of  metaphysics 
are  in  great  danger  of  losing  themselves ; 
it  is  with  them  as  with  most  toanderen^ 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but 
idly. 

Wbile  we  remain  in  this  lifie  we  are  subject 

to  innumerable  temptations^  which,  if  listened  lo, 

will  make  as  devi€U6  ttcm  reason  and  goodness. 

Spectatob. 

"Our  aim  is  happiness ;  'tis  yonrs/tls  mine/' 
He  said ;  **  'tis  the  parauit  of  all  that  live, 
Yet  few  attein  it,  if  twas  e'er  attoin'd ; 
But  they  the  widest  wander  flnom  the  mark. 
Who  thro'  the  flow'ry  paths  of  sanntering  Joj 
Seek  this  coy  goddess.**  Aucsraovo. 

To  noerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which 
one  holds  right ;  to  itraif  is  to  wander  in 
the  same  bad  sense:  men  tieerve  from 
their  duty  to  consult  their  interest ;  the 
young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to 
seek  that  of  pleasure. 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth.  Mutom. 

Why  have  I  stray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose. 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 

GOLMXTTH. 

DEVIL,  DEMON. 
DEVIL,  in  Saxon  c2e4/;.  W eUh  diafol, 
French  diable,  etc,  connected  with  the 
Greek  ^ta/3oXoc,  from  iia^oKkw,  to  tra- 
duce, signifies  properly  a  calumniator,  and 
is  always  taken  in  the  bad  sense  for  the 
spirit  which  incites  to  evil,  and  tempts 


men  through  the  medium  of  their  evi^ 
passions.  DEMON,  in  Latin  deanon^ 
Greek  SaifAOP,  from  ^aw,  to  know,  signi- 
fies one  knowing,  that  is,  having  preter- 
natural knowledge,  and  is  taken  either 
in  a  bad  or  good  sense  for  the  power 
that  acts  within  us  and  controls  our  ac- 
tions. Since  the  devil  is  represented  as 
the  father  of  all  wickedness,  associations 
have  been  connected  with  the  name  that 
render  its  pronunciation  in  familiar  dis- 
course offensive  to  the  chastened  ear ;  it 
is  therefore  used  in  the  grave  style  only. 


The  enemies  we  arc  \ 
men,  but  devils. 


)  contend  with  are  not 
TiLUvnoK. 


Among  Jews  and  Christians  the  term 
demon  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense  for 
an  evil  spirit  generally ;  but  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  understood  by  the  word  diB- 
man  any  genius  or  spirit,  but  particularly 
the  good  spirit  or  guardian  angel  who 
was  supposed  to  acoompafay  a  man  from 
his  birth.  Socrates  professed  to  be  al- 
ways under  the  direction  of  such  a  dce- 
mon,  who  is  alluded  to  very  much  by  the 
ancients  in  their  writings  and  on  their 
medals ;  hence  it  is  that  in  figurative  lan- 
guage the  word  may  still  be  used  in  a 
good  sense. 

My  good  demon^  who  sat  at  my  right  hand 
daring  the  course  of  this  whole  vision,  observing 
in  me  a  burning  desire  to  Join  tliat  glorions  com- 
pany, told  me  he  highly  approved  of  tlmt  gen- 
erons  ardor  with  which  I  seemed  transported. 

Adddow. 

In  general,  the  word  is  taken  for  an 
evil  spirit,  as  the  demon  of  discord. 

As  to  the  causes  of  oracles,  it  has  been  disputed 
whettier  tliey  were  tlie  revelations  cX demons  or 
only  the  delusions  of  crafty  priests.        PoTTBa. 

TO  DEVISRy  BEQUEATH. 

DEVISE,  compounded  of  de  and  viae, 
or  rtsMt,  participle  of  video^  to  see  or 
show,  signifies  to  point  out  specifically. 
BEQUEATH,  compounded  of  he  and 
qtteath^  in  Saxon  cue&an^  Latin  ijwmo^  to 
say,  signifies  to  give  over  to  a  person  by 
saying  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

In  the  technical  sense,  to  devise  is  to 
give  lands  by  a  will  duly  attested  accord- 
ing to  law ;  to  bequeath  is  to  give  person- 
ality after  one's  death  by  a  less  formal 
instrument';  whence  the  term  bequeath 
may  also  be  used  figuratively,  as  to  60- 
qtieath  one's  name  to  posterity. 
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The  right  of  inberitaDce  or  dOMOBt  to  hia  chil- 
dren and  relations  seems  to  hAvo  been  allowed 
mnch  earlier  than  the  right  otdevUing  by  testa- 
ment. Blaoutons. 
With  this,  the  Ifedei  to  lab'ring  age  bequeath 
Mew  longs.  I>btdek. 

TO  DICTATE,  PRESCRIBE. 

DICTATE,  from  the  Latin  diciatu$  and 
dictum^  a  word,  signifieB  to  make  a  word 
for  another;  and  PRESCRIBE  literally 
signifies  to  write  down  for  another  (v.  To 
appoint),  in  which  sense  the  former  of 
these  terms  is  used  technically  for  a  prin- 
cipal who  gets  his  secretary  to  write  down 
hia  words  as  he  utters  them ;  and  the  Ut- 
ter for  a  physician  who  writes  down  for 
his  patient  what  he  wishes  him  to  take  as 
a  remedy. 

They  are  used  figuratively  for  a  spe- 
cies of  counsel  given  by  a  superior;  to 
dictate  is,  however,  a  greater  exercise  of 
authority  than  to  prescribe.  To  dictate 
amounts  even  to  more  than  to  command ; 
it  signifies  commanding  with  a  tone  of 
unwarrantable  authority,  or  still  oftener 
a  species  of  commanding  by  those  who 
have  no  right  to  command ;  it  is  there- 
fore mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  To 
prcfcribe  partakes  altogether  of  the  nat- 
ure of  counsel,  and  nothing  of  command ; 
it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  pre- 
ecribedy  and  is  justified  by  the  superior 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  person  pre- 
icribing ;  it  is  therefore  always  taken  in 
an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense.  He  who 
dictates  speaks  with  an  adventitious  au- 
thority; he  who  preecribes  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  reason.  To  dictate  implies  an  en- 
tire subserviency  in  the  person  dictated  to : 
to  preaeribe  c^rriea  its  own  weight  with  it 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  prencribed.  Up- 
starts are  ready  to  dictate  even  to  their 
superiors  on  every  occasion  that  offers ; 
modest  people  are  often  fearful  of  giving 
advice  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
pre$ertbinff. 

The  physician  and  divine  are  often  heard  to 
dictate  in  priTate  company  with  the  same  au- 
thority which  they  exercise  over  their  patients 
and  disciples.  BtmoKLL. 

In  the  form  which  1b  preeeribed  to  as  (tlie 
Lord's  prayer),  we  only  pr^r  for  that  happiness 
which  is  oar  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  oar 
existence,  when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom.  Addison. 

DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 
DICTATE  signifies  the  thing  dictated. 


and  has  an  imperative  sense,  as  in  the 
former  case  (v.  To  dictate).  SUGGES- 
TION  signifies  the  thing  mtgge&ted,  and 
conveys  the  idea  of  its  being  proposed 
secretly  or  in  a  gentle  manner. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  with  this 
distinction  to  acts  of  the  mind.  When 
oonscienoe,  reason,  or  passion  present 
anything  forcibly  to  the  mind,  it  is  called 
a  dietate  ;  when  anything  enters  the  mind 
in  a  casual  manner,  it  is  called  a  wffffea- 
iioH.  The  dictate  is  obeyed  or  yielded  to ; 
the  twfffettion  is  followed  or  listened  to. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all  times 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  reason.  Ho  who 
yields  to  the  dictates  of  passion  renounces 
the  character  of  a  rational  being.  It  i^ 
the  characteristic  of  a  weak  mmd  to  fol- 
low the  sugffestions  of  envy. 

When  the  dictates  of  honor  are  contrary  to 
those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  tlie  greatest 
depravation  of  hunuui  nature.  Addibon. 

Did  not  conscience  suffffeet  this  natural  rela- 
tion between  gnilt  and  puolsbment,  the  mere  prin- 
ciple of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  with  re- 
spect to  moral  conduct,  would  prove  of  small  effi- 
cacy. Blaib.  . 

Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what 
passes  inwardly ;  suffgestion  may  be  used 
for  any  action  on  the  mind  by  external 
objects.  No  man  will  err  essentially  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  who  is  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  plain  sense.  It  is  the 
lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be  drawn  to  evil 
by  the  svggegtions  of  Satan  as  well  as  their 
own  evil  inclinations. 

The  very  best  evMcnce  we  can  have  that  the 
grace  of  tied  is  in  us  is  this,  that  we  live  up  to 
the  pure  and  sincere  dictates  of  reason. 

SmaLocK. 

From  the  general  disinterestedness  of  his  char- 
acter, I  am  led  to  conclude  that  he  did  not  lightly 
betray  his  friends,  or  yield  to  the  suggestions  of 
Sunderland,  Arom  venal  or  ambitious  motives. 

COZK. 

DICTION,  STYLE,  PHRASE,  PHRASE- 
OLOGY. 

DICTION,  from  the  Latin  didio,  say- 
ing,  is  put  for  the  mode  of  expressing 
ourselves.  STYLE  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in stylus,  the  bodkin  with  which  they 
both  wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had 
written  on  their  waxen  tablets ;  whence 
the  word  has  been  used  for  the  manner 
of  writing  in  general.  PHRASE,  in 
Greek  ^aoic,  from  ^paKut,  to  speak; 
and  PHRASEOLOGY,  from  ^paffic  and 
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Xoyocj  both  signify  the  maimer  of  speak* 
ing. 

IHetion  expresses  much  less  than  siyle: 
the  former  is  applicable  to  the  first  ef- 
forts of  learners  in  composition ;  the  lat- 
ter only  to  the  original  producdons  of  a 
matured  mind.  Errors  in  grammar,  false 
construction,  a  confused  disposition  of 
words,  or  an  improper  application  of 
them,  constitutes  bad  didion;  but  the 
niceties,  the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities, 
and  the  beauties  of  composition,  which 
mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  writ- 
er, are  what  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  ttifle.  Diction  is  a  general  term, 
applicable  alike  to  a  single  sentence  or 
a  connected  composition ;  ^t^  is  used  in 
regard  to  a  regular  piece  of  composition. 
As  diction  is  a  term  of  inferior  import,  it 
is  of  course  mostly  confined  to  ordinary 
subjects,  and  style  to  the  productions  of 
authors.  We  should  speak  of  a  person^s 
diction  in  his  private  correspondence,  but 
of  his  ityle  in  his  literary  works.  Dictum 
requires  only  to  be  pure  and  clear ;  HyU 
may  likewise  be  terse,  polished,  elegant, 
florid,  poetic,  sober,  and  the  like. 

Prlor*8  dieUon  is  more  his  own  than  that  of 
any  among  the  saccesaors  of  I>r)'den.   Johmmv. 

I  think  we  may  say  with  Justice  that,  when 
mortals  converae  with  their  Creator,  they  cannot 
do  it  in  so  proper  a  ttyle  as  in  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Addison. 

Dictum-  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
what  is  written ;  phraae  and  phraseology 
are  said  as  often  of  what  is  spoken  as 
what  is  written;  as  that  a  person  has 
adopted  a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology. 
The  former  respects  single  words ;  the  lat- 
ter comprehend  a  succession  of  phrases. 

Rude  am  T  in  ray  speech, 
And  little  blest  wltlt  the  set  phratte  of  peace. 

SB4K8PXA1IE. 

I  was  no  longer  able  to  acoommodafce  myself 
to  the  aoddental  current  of  my  conversation ; 
my  notions  grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and 
my  phraseoloffjf  formal  and  unfashionable. 

Johnson. 

DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

DICTIONARY,  from  the  Latin  dictum, 
a  saving  or  word,  is  a  register  of  words. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  from  the  Greek 
cycvffXoirm^cia,  or  ev,  in,  nrrXoc,  a  circle, 
and  wai^Eia,  learning,  signifies  a  register 
of  things. 


The  definition  of  words,  with  their  ts- 
rious  changes,  modifications,  uses,  accep- 
tations, and  applications,  are  the  prop- 
er subjects  of  a  dielionary;  the  nature 
and  properties  of  things,  with  their  con- 
struction, uses,  powers,  etc.,  etc,  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  an  eneydopeedia.  A 
general  acquaintance  with  all  arts  and 
sciences  as  far  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classical  writers  in  the  lan- 
gua^,  are  essential  for  the  composition 
of  a  iUdionary;  an  entire  acquaintance 
with  all  the  minutiae  of  every  art  and 
science  is  requisite  for  the  composition 
of  an  eneydopadia.  A  single  individual 
may  qualify  himself  for  the  task  of  writ- 
ing a  dictionary;  but  the  universality 
and  diversity  of  knowledge  contained  in 
an  eneyclopddia  render  it  necessarily  the 
work  of  many.  The  terra  dictionary  has 
been  extended  in  its  application  to  any 
work  alphabetically  arranged,  as  bio- 
graphical, medical,  botanical  dictionaries, 
and  the  like;  but  still  pi'eserving  this 
distinction,  that  a  dictionary  always  con- 
tains only  a  general  or  partial  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject  proposed,  while  an 
eneydopadia  embraces  the  whole  circuit 
of  science. 

If  a  man  that  Ured  an  age  or  two  ogo  should 
return  into  the  world  a^in,  he  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand 
his  ow|i  language.  Tilloxbon. 

Every  science  borrows  from  all  the  rest,  and 
we  cannot  attain  any  single  one  without  the.«N- 
cydopisdia.  Glamviixs. 

DICTIONARY,  LEXICON,  YOCABULABY, 
GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATURE. 

DICTIONARY  (v.  Dictionary)  is  a  gen- 
eral term;  LEXICON,  from  Xcyw,  to 
sav;  VOCABULARY,  from  vox,  a  word; 
GLOSSARY,  from  glou,  to  explain,  from 

rXwroa,  the  tongue ;  and  NOMENCLAT- 
IRE,  from  nomen,  are  all  species  of  the 
dictionary. 

Lexicon  is  a  species  of  didionary  ap* 
propriately  applied  to  the  dead  languages. 
A  Greek  or  Hebrew  leneon  is  distin- 
guished from  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
or  English  language.  A  vocabulary  is  a 
partial  kind  of  aic/tonory,*  which  may 
comprehend  a  simple  list  of  words,  with 
or  without  explanation,  arranged  in  or- 
der or  otherwise.    A  glossary  is  an  ex- 
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planatory  vocabulary^  which  commonly 
serves  to  explain  the  obsolete  terms  em- 
ployed in  any  old  author.  A  nomendai' 
ure  is  literally  a  list  of  names,  anjil  in 
particular  a  reference  to  proper  names. 

TO  DIB,  EXPIRE. 

DIE,  in  low  German  doeny  Danish  doe, 
Greek  ^nv,  to  kill,  designates  in  general 
the  extinction  of  being.  EXPIRE,  from 
the  Latin  «  or  ez  and  spiro^  to  breathe 
out,  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in 
certain  objects. 

She  died  erery  day  she  llvod.  Kowb. 

I^pe  dML  in  ttae  STenlng  of  the  thirtieth  day 
of  Blay,  17U,  so  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did 
not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his  expiration. 

JOBHSOH. 

There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and 
plants,  which  are  said  to  live,  although 
they  have  not  breath ;  these  die^  but  do 
not  expire:  there  are  other  beings  which 
absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live ; 
such  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  which  does 
not  die^  but  it  eaipires.  fiy  a  natural 
metaphor,  the  time  of  being  is  put  for 
the  life  of  objects ;  and  hence  we  speak 
of  the  date  expiring^  the  term  expiring^ 
and  the  like ;  and  as  life  is  applied  fig- 
uratively to  moral  objects,  so  may  death 
to  objects  not  having  physical  life. 

A  parliament  may  eoBptre  by  length  of  time. 
Blackstoioe. 

A  diaaolation  is  the  civil  deaih  of  parliament. 
Blackstonb. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  <?i«tf,the  Grecian 
monarchy  eeepired  with  him.  Soctb. 

TO  DIFFEB;  VARY,  DISAGREE,  DIS- 
SENT. 

DIFFER,  in  Latin  ckfero,  or  du  and 
feroy  signifies  to  make  into  two.  VARY, 
V.  To  ^ionge,  alter.  DISAGREE  is  liter- 
ally not  to  aaree,  DISSENT,  in  Latin 
disaeniio,  or  cm  and  tentio^  signifies  to 
think  or  feel  apart  or  difTerently. 

Differ^  vary^  and  disagree,  are  applica- 
ble either  to  persons  or  things;  cUsserU 
to  persons  only.  First  as  to  persons: 
to  differ  is  the  most  general  and  indefi- 
nite term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  dif- 
ference: we  may  differ  from  any  cause, 
or  in  any  degree,  we  vary  only  in  small 
matters :  thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary 
in  their  statements.    There  must  be  two 


at  least  to  differ ;  and  there  may  be  an 
indefinite  number :  one  may  vary^  or  an 
indefinite  number  may  vary;  thus  two 
or  more  may  differ  in  an  account  which 
they  give ;  one  person  may  v<ury  at  differ- 
ent times  in  the  account  which  he  gives. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  Join 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  the  other,  and 
sometimes  to  difer  fh>m  all  of  them  when  I 
hare  thought  the  reason  of  the  thing  was  on  my 
side.  Addison. 

In  another  passage  Celsus  accnses  the  Chris- 
tians of  altering  the  Gospel.  The  accusations 
refer  to  some  variatiotte  in  the  readings  of  par- 
ticular passages.  I'alst. 

To  differ  may  be  either  in  matters  of 
fact  or  matters  of  speculation;  to  c2»- 
agree  mostly  in  matters  of  practice  or 
personal  interest;  to  dtMent  mostly  in 
matters  of  speculation  or  opinion.  Phi- 
losophers may  differ  in  accounting  for 
any  phenomenon ;  politicians  may  differ 
as  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  peo- 
ple may  disagree  who  have  to  act  togeth- 
er; a  person  may  dissent  from  any  opin- 
ion which  is  offered  or  prescribed. 

The  ministers  of  the  different  potentates  con- 
ferred and  conferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so 
slowly  that  speedier  methods  were  found  neces- 
sary, and  Bolingbroke  was  sent  to  Paris  to  ad- 
Just  dij^erences  with  less  formality.    Johnson. 

On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  Goldsmith  was  rec- 
ommended as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  sum 
of  money  by  a  near  relation.  This  connection 
lasted  but  a  short  time :  they  disagreed  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  parted.  Johnson. 

I  have  nothing  to  otilect  to  your  poem,  but 
dissent  only  from  something  in  your  prefi|ce 
sounding  to  the  prejudice  of  age.  Hobbes. 

Differences  may  occasion  discordant 
feeling  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  difference.  Differences  in 
regard  to  claims  or  matters  of  interest 
are  rarely  unaccompanied  with  some  as- 
perity. Disagreements^  variances,  and  dis- 
sensions are  always  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  ill-humor  or  ill-feeling.  Dis- 
agreements between  those  who  ought  to 
agree  and  to  oo-operate  are  mostly  occa- 
sioned by  opposing  passions ;  variance  is 
said  of  whatever  disturbs  the  harmony 
of  those  who  ought  to  live  in  love  and 
harmony.  Dissensions  arise  not  merely 
from  diversity  of  opinion,  but  also  from 
diversity  of  interest,  and  always  produce 
much  acrimony  of  feeling.  They  arise 
mostly  among  bodies  of  men. 
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In  tbe  itate  of  nature  mankind  was  sabjeeted 
to  many  and  great  inconveniences.  Want  of 
union,  want  of  mutual  assistance,  want  of  a  com- 
mon arbitratioQ  to  resort  to  in  their  diftrences. 

His  resignation  iras  owing  to  a  dUmgre^mtni 
witli  tiis  brotliuer-in-law  and  coadjutor  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  which  had  long  subsisted.       Coxk. 

How  many  bleed 
By  shamefhl  variance  between  man  and  num  I 
Troxsom. 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with 

Rome, 
Then  is  your  time  for  teetion  and  debate, 
For  partial  fiivor  and  permitted  hate : 
Let  now  your  immature  dUMitnion  cease. 

DsTDXir. 

In  regard  to  things,  differ  is  said  of 
two  things  with  respect  to  each  other; 
varif  of  one  thing  in  respect  to  itself: 
thus  two  tempers  differ  from  each  other, 
And  a  per8on*8  temper  varies  from  time 
to  time.  Things  differ  in  their  essences, 
they  vary  in  their  accidents;  thus  the 
genera  and  species  of  things  differ  from 
each  other,  and  the  individuals  of  each 
species  vary :  differ  is  said  of  everjrthing 
promiscuously,  but  disagree  is  only  said 
of  such  things  as  might  agree ;  thus  two 
trees  <Uffer  from  each  other  by  the  course 
of  things,  but  two  numbers  disagree  which 
are  intended  to  agree. 

We  do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  in- 
stinct consists,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  with  ex- 
actness in  what  they  differ.  Jobnson. 

That  mind  and  body  often  sympathize 
Is  plain  :  snch  is  this  union  nature  ties: 
But  then  as  often,  too,  they  dUaffrM^ 
Which  proves  the  soars  superior  progeny. 

Jbntms. 
Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would 
arise  such  branches  as  have  not  been  touched. 

J0UK8ON. 

DIFFERENCE,  VARIETY,  DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 

DIFFERENCE  signifies  the  cause  or 
the  act  of  differing.  VARIETY,  from 
various  or  vary^  in  Latin  varivs,  probably 
comes  from  varus^  a  speck  or  speckle, 
because  this  is  the  best  emblem  of  va- 
riety. DIVERSITY,  in  Latin  diverMias, 
comes  from  diverto^  compounded  of  di 
and  verio^  and  signifies  to  turn  asunder. 
MEDLEY  comes  from  the  word  meddle^ 
which  is  but  a  change  from  mingle^  mixy 
etc. 

Difference  and  variebf  seem  to  lie  in 
the  things  themselves ;  cHiversiiy  and  med- 


ley are  created  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign :  a  difference  may  lie  in  two  objects 
only ;  a  variety  cannot  exist  without  an 
assemblage :  a  difference  is  discovered  by 
means  of  a  comparison  which  the  mind 
forms  of  objects  to  prevent  confusion; 
variety  strikes  on  the  mind,  and  pleases 
the  imagination  with  many  agreeable  im- 
ages ;  it  is  opposed  to  dull  uniformity : 
the  acute  observer  traces  differences^  how. 
ever  minute,  in  the  objects  of  his  re- 
search, and  by  this  means  is  enabled  to 
class  them  under  their  general  or  partic- 
ular heads ;  nature  affords  such  an  infi- 
nite variety  in  everything  which  exists, 
that  if  we  do  not  perceive  it  the  faalt  is 
in  ourselves. 

Where  the  Ihith  of  the  holy  Church  is  one,  a 
difference  between  customs  of  the  Church  doth 
no  harm.  Hookbb. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  aU  other  poets 
in  the  rariety^  bat  also  in  the  novelty  of  his 
characters.  Adduom. 

Diversity  arises  from  an  assemblage 
of  objects  naturally  contrasted ;  a  medUy 
is  produced  by  an  assemblage  of  objects 
so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a  ludicrous  ef- 
fect Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or 
opinions  of  men ;  a  medley  is  produced 
by  the  concurrence  of  such  tastes  or 
opinions  as  can  in  nowise  coalesce.  A 
diversity  of  sounds  heard  at  a  suitable 
distance  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening 
will  have  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear ; 
a  medley  of  noises,  whether  heard  near 
or  at  a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh 
and  offensive. 

The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  no  less 
seen  in  tbe  diversity^  than  in  the  multitude  of 
living  creatures.  Addison. 

What  unnatural  motions  and  counter-ft^rments 
must  such  a  medley  of  intemijerauce  produce  in 
the  body  I  Adduon. 

DIFFERENCE,  DIBTINCTION. 
DIFFERENCE  (v.  Difference)  lies  in 
the  thing;  DISTINCTION  is  the  act  of 
the  person :  the  former  is,  therefore,  to 
the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the  effect ;  the 
distinction  rests  on  the  difference:  those 
are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a 
distinction  without  a  difference^  or  who 
make  no  distinction  where  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

The  will  of  the  many  and  their  Interest  must 
very  often  diffler,  and  great  will  be  tte  difference 
when  they  make  an  evil  choice.  Buucs. 
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I  tnist  no  real  groond  of  di§tineHon  am  be 
made  between  civil  aud  criminal  eases. 

State  Teials. 

Sometimes  tUatindion  is  put  for  the 
ground  *of  ditHnetion^  which  brings  it 
nearer  in  sense  to  difference,  in  which 
case  the  former  is  a  species  of  the  latter : 
a  differmme  is  either  external  or  internal ; 
a  dutineiian  is  always  external :  the  for- 
mer lies  in  the  thing,  the  latter  is  design- 
edly made :  we  have  tUfferences  in  char- 
acter, and  dUiineiio9U  in  dress ;  the  dif- 
fermee  between  profession  and  practice, 
though  very  considerable,  is  often  lost 
sight  of  by  the  professors  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank 
or  disHneUon  that  will  screen  a  roan  from 
the  consequences  of  unrepented  sins. 

O  son  of  Tydeos,  cease !  be  wise,  and  see 
How  vast  the  dlf*rene«  of  the  gods  and  thee. 

Pope. 
When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking,  I 
presently  grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and 
was  Just  preparing  to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to 
a  member  of  parliament,  for  opening  the  free- 
dom of  our  towns  and  trades,  fbr  talcing  away  alt 
manner  of  ddttineHonB  between  the  natives  and 
fbrelgners.  Steele. 

BIFFEAENCE,  DISPUTE,  AXTERCATION, 
QUARREL. 

DIFFERENCE,  v.  To  <Ufer.  DIS- 
PUTE, tr.  To  arffue.  ALTEKCATIOX, 
in  Latin  aitercatio  and  aUerco^  from  aUe- 
rum  and  cor,  another  mind,  signifies  the 
expressing  another  opinion.  QUARREL, 
in  French  quereUe,  from  the  Latin  qiteror, 
to  complain,  signifies  having  a  compUiint 
against  another. 

All  these  terms  are  here  taken  in  the 
general  sense  of  a  difference  on  some 
personal  question ;  the  term  difference  is 
here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  in  the 
former  case  (v.  To  differ,  vary) :  a  differ- 
en£e,  as  distinguished  from  the  others,  is 
generally  of  a  less  serious  and  personal 
kind ;  a  dispute  consists  not  only  of  an- 
gry words,  but  much  ill  blood  and  unkind 
offices ;  an  aliercation  is  a  wordy  diepuie, 
in  which  difference  of  opinion  is  drawn 
out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all 
sides ;  quarrd  is  tlie  most  serious  of  all 
differejMeiy  which  leads  to  every  species 
of  violence ;  a  difference  may  sometimes 
arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which 
may  be  easily  rectified;  differences  sel- 
dom grow  to  ditpules  but  by  the  fault 


of  both  parties ;  aUereaiions  arise  mostly 
from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  ob- 
stinate defence  of,  one's  opinions ;  quar- 
rels mostly  spring  from  injuries  real 
or  supposed :  differences  subsist  between 
men  in  an  individual  or  public  capacity ; 
they  may  be  carried  on  in  a  direct  or  in- 
direct manner ;  disputes  and  altereaiions 
are  mostly  conducted  in  a  direct  manner 
between  individuals ;  quarrels  may  arise 
between  nations  or  individuals,  and  be 
carried  on  by  acts  of  offence  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Ought  lesser  diferenees  altogether  to  divide 
and  estrange  those  from  one  another  whom  such 
ancient  and  sacred  bands  unite  ?  Blair. 

I  have  often  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  on 
the  Exchange  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of 
Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London.       AomsoM. 

In  the  House  of  Peers  the  bill  passes  through 
the  same  forms  as  in  the  other  house,  and  if  re- 
jected no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  passes  sub 
silentio  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercatioti. 

Blackstoke. 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels^  undisturb'd  with  noise, 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enJo}'s. 

Detsek. 

DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 

DIFFERENT,  v.  To  differ,  vary.  DIS- 
TINCT, in  Latin  distinctus,  participle  of 
distinffito  (v.  To  abstract,  separate).  SEP- 
ARATE, V.  To  abstract. 

Difference  is  opposed  to  similitude; 
there  is  no  difference  between  objects 
absolutely  alike:  distinctness  is  opposed 
to  identity;  there  can  be  no  distinction 
where  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  be- 
ing :  separation  is  opposed  to  unity ;  there 
can  be  no  separation  between  objects  that 
coalesce  or  adhere :  things  may  be  differ- 
ent and  not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not 
different:  different  is  said  altogether  of 
the  internal  properties  of  things ;  distinct 
is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or 
as  they  appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the 
mind :  when  two  or  more  things  are  seen 
only  as  one,  they  may  be  different,  but 
they  are  not  distinct;  but  whatever  is 
seen  as  two  or  more  things,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  is  disHfiet,  although  it  may 
not  be  different:  two  roads  are  said  to 
be  different  which  run  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  they  may  not  be  distinct  when 
seen  on  a  map :  on  the  other  hand,  two 
roads  are  said  to  be  distinct  when  they 
are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in  the 
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same  direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any 
particular  to  be  different:  two  stars  of 
different  magnitudes  may,  in  certain  di< 
rections,  appear  as  one,  in  which  case 
they  are  different^  but  not  dtstind  ;  two 
books  on  the  same  subject,  and  by  the 
same  author,  but  not  written  in  continu- 
ation of  each  other,  are  dittinet  books, 
but  not  different. 

Different  minds 
Ineline  to  different  objecto.  Axevbidb. 

What  miracle  thus  dazzles  with  surprise  ? 
DUHnet  in  rows  the  radiant  columns  rise. 

POPB. 

What  is  separate  must  in  its  nature  be 
generally  distinct ;  but  everything  is  not 
separate  which  is  distinct:  when  houses 
are  separate  they  are  obriously  distinct; 
but  they  may  frequently  be  distinct  when 
they  are  not  positively  separated:  the 
distinct  is  marked  out  by  some  external 
sign,  which  determines  its  beginning  and 
its  end ;  the  separate  is  that  which  is  set 
apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself:  distinct 
is  a  term  used  only  in  determining  the 
singularity  or  plurality  of  objects ;  the 
separate  only  in  regard  to  their  proximity 
to  or  distance  from  each  other :  we  speak 
of  having  a  dijUinet  household,  but  of  liv- 
ing in  separate  apartments ;  of  dividing 
one^s  subject  into  distinct  heads,  or  of 
making  things  into  separate  parcels :  the 
body  and  soul  are  differetity  inasmuch  as 
they  have  different  properties ;  they  are 
disiincty  inasmuch  as  Chey  have  marks  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished^  and  at 
death  they  will  be  separate. 

No  hostile  arms  approach  your- happy  groand. 
Far  different  is  my  £ate.  Dktdbii. 

His  separate  troops  let  every  leader  call. 
Each  strengthen  each,  and  ail  encourage  all ; 
What  chief  or  soldier  of  the  num'roua  band, 
Or  bravely  lights  or  ill  obeys  command, 
When  thus  distinct  they  war,  soon  shall  be 
knowp.  PopB. 

DIFFERENT,  SE^VERAL,  DIVERS,  SUN- 
DRY, VARIOUS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark 
a  number  (v.  To  differ^  vary) ;  but  DIF- 
FERENT is  the  most  indefinite  of  all 
these  terms,  as  its  office  is  rather  to  de- 
fine the  quality  than  the  number,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  few  and  many;  it 
is  opposed  to  singularity,  but  the  other 
terms  are  employed  positively  to  express 
many.    SEVERAL,  from  to  sever^  signi- 


fies split  or  made  into  many ;  they  may 
be  either  Afferent  or  alike :  there  may  be 
several  different  things,  or  several  things 
alike ;  but  we  need  not  say  several  divers 
things,  for  the  word  divers  signifies  prop- 
erly many  different.  SUNDRY,  from 
asunder  or  apart,  signifies  many  ttungs 
scattered  or  at  a  distance,  whether  as  it 
regards  time  or  space.  VARIOUS  ex- 
presses not  only  a  greater  number,  but 
a  greater  diversity  than  all  the  rest 

The  same  thing  often  affects  different 
persons  differently:  an  individual  may  be 
affected  several  times  in  the  same  way ; 
or  particular  persons  may  be  affected  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners ;  the 
ways  in  which  men  are  affected  are  so 
various  as  not  to  admit  of  enumeration : 
it  is  not  so  much  to  understand  different 
languages  as  to  understand  several  differ- 
ent languages;  divers  modes  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  for  the  good  educa< 
tion  of  youth,  but  most  of  too  theoretical 
a  nature  to  admit  of  being  reduced  suc- 
eessf uUy  to  practice ;  an  incorrect  writer 
omits  sundry  articles  that  belong  to  a 
statement;  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
misery  which  is  introduced  into  families 
by  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
notice  the  infinitely  various  allurements 
for  spending  money  which  are  held  out 
to  the  young  and  the  thoughtless. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different  de- 
grees of  care  that  descend  ft^m  the  parent  to  tlie 
young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
leaving  a  posterity.  Aodisom. 

The  bishop  has  several  courts  under  him,  and 
may  visit  at  pleasure  every  part  of  his  diocese. 
Blackstons. 
In  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical poUty,  there  are  divers  ranks  and  degrees. 
Blackstonc. 
Fat  olives  of  sundry  sorts  appear, 
Qtsrtndry  shapes  their  anctuous  berries  bear. 

Dktdem. 
As  land  is  improved  by  sovring  it  with  vari- 
&ft»  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exerclshng  it  with 
different  studies. 

Melmoth's  LiTTBaa  or  Punt. 

DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 

DIFFERENT  is  positive,  UNLIKE  is 
negative:  we  look  at  what  is  different, 
and  draw  a  comparison ;  but  that  which 
is  unlike  needs  no  comparison :  a  thing 
is  said  to  be  different  from  every  other 
thing,  or  wdike  to  anything  seen  beforo ; 
which  latter  mode  of  expression  obvi- 
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ously  conveys  less  to  the  mind  than  the 
former. 

How  diferent  ia  the  view  of  past  life  In  the 
man  who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom firom  that  of  him  who  has  grown  old  in  ig- 
norance and  folly.  Addison. 

How  &r  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine, 
How  vast  the  dilTrence  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

Pope. 

DIFFICULTIES,  EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES. 

.  These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  a 
person's  concerns  in  life;  but  DIFFI- 
CULTIES relate  to  the  diffiaOiy  (v.  Diffi- 
cuUy)  of  conducting  a  business;  EM- 
BARRASSMENTS relate  to  the  oonfu- 
sion  attending  a  state  of  debt;  and 
TROUBLE  to  the  pain  which  is  the  nat^ 
ural  consequence  of  not  fulfilling  engage- 
ments or  answermg  demands.  Of  the 
three,  the  term  tUfficuliiea  expresses  the 
least,  and  that  of  irottbies  the  most  A 
young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  will  unavoidably  experience  dtj|^- 
culties,  if  not  provided  with  ample  means 
in  the  outset  But  let  his  means  be  ever 
so  ample,  if  he  have  not  prudence  and 
talents  fitted  for  business,  be  will  hardly 
keep  himself  free  from  embarrMsmmU^ 
which  are  the  greatest  twublm  that  can 
arise  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  man's 
mind. 

Toang  Canningham  was  recalled  to  Dublin, 
where  he  continued  for  four  or  five  years,  and  of 
coarse  experienced  all  the  difflcuUUB  that  at- 
tend distressed  situations.  Johnson. 

Few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write 
books  with  such  enibarraBsmenU  (as  Milton  la- 
bored under).  Johnson. 

Virgil's  sickliness,  studios,  and  the  trouhU* 
he  met  with,  turned  his  hair  gray  before  the 
usual  time.  Waush. 

DIFFICULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDIMENT. 

DIFFICULTY,  in  Latin  difflctdtm,  and 
difficUiSy  compounded  of  the  privative  d%» 
and  faeUin^  easy,  from  /ocfo,  to  do,  signi- 
fies not  easy  to  be  done.  OBSTACLE, 
in  Latin  obttacuium^  from  o6«to,  to  stand 
in  the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  stands 
in  the  way  between  a  person  and  the  ob- 
ject he  has  in  view.  IMPEDIMENT,  in 
Latin  impedimentumy  from  impedio^  com- 
pounded of  in  and  pedes,  signifies  some- 
thing that  entangles  the  feet. 

All  these  terms  include  in  their  signi; 


fication  that  which  interferes  cither  with 
the  actions  or  views  of  men :  the  diffi' 
cuUy  lies  most  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  itself;  the  chstade 
and  impediinerU  consist  of  that  which  is 
external  or  foreign :  a  difficulty  interferes 
with  the  completion  of  any  work ;  an  ob- 
stade  interferes  with  the  attainment  of 
any  end;  an  impediment  interrupts  the 
progress,  and  prevents  the  execntioD  of 
one*s  wishes :  a  difficulty  embarrasses,  it 
suspends  the  powers  of  acting  or  decid- 
ing; an  obstade  opposes  itself,  it  is  prop- 
erly met  in  the  way,  and  intervenes  be- 
tween us  and  our  object ;  an  impedimaU 
shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceed- 
ings :  we  speak  of  encountering  a  diffi 
cutty  J  surmounting  an  obstacle,  and  re- 
moving an  impedimeiit:  the  disposition 
of  the  mind  often  occasions  more  diffi 
cuUies  in  negotiations  than  the  subjects 
themselves;  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes was  the  greatest  obstacle  which 
Philip  of  Macedon  experienced  in  his 
political  career;  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage is  the  greatest  impedunerU  which 
a  foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  object  out  of  his  own  country. 

Truth  has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty^  of  en- 
tanglement and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hasard 
in  It.  TiLLoxtoif . 

One  obstaele  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  Young 
seems  to  have  panted.  Though  ho  took  orders, 
he  never  entirely  shook  off  politics.  Croft. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of 
sparing  persons,  is  the  great  impediment  of 
biography.  Johnson. 

DIFFUSE,  PROLIX. 

Both  mark  defects  of  style  opposed 
to  brevity.  DIFFUSE,  in  Latin  diffusw, 
participle  of  diffimdo,  to  pour  out  or 
spread  wide,  marks  the  quality  of  being 
extended  in  space.  PROLIX,  in  French 
prolixey  changed  from  prolaxus,  signifies 
let  loose  in  a  wide  space. 

The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
precise ;  the  pt'oii^  to  the  concise  or  la- 
conic. A  diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  ampli- 
fication, he  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations ;  the  jETro/iz  writ- 
er is  fond  of  circumlocution,  minute  de- 
tails, and  trifling  particulars.  Liffusenen 
is  a  fault  only  in  degree  and  according 
to  circumstances ;  prolixity  is  a  positive 
fault  at  all  times.    The  former  leads  to 
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the  use  of  words  unoeoessarily ;  the  lat^ 
ter  to  the  use  of  phrases,  as  well  as 
words,  that  are  altogether  useless :  the 
dkffuK  style  has  too  much  of  repetition ; 
theproUz  style  abounds  in  tautology. 
Dijiumets  often  arises  from  an  exuber- 
ance of  imagination ;  proHeUy  from  the 
want  of  imagination;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  former  may  be  coupled  with  great 
superficiality,  and  the  latter  with  great 
solidity.  Modem  writers  haye  fallen  into 
the  error  of  diff^tamen.  Lord  Clarendon 
and  many  English  writers  preceding  him 
are  chargeable  with  proimty. 

Few  authors  are  more  clear  and  perapicnons 
on  the  whole  than  ArchUshop  Tillotson  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  yet  neither  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  precision ;  they  are  loose  and  difme. 

Blair. 

I  look  upon  a  tedions  talker,  or  what  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  a  story-teller,  to  be 
much  more  insufferable  than  a  pronto  writer. 

Steslx. 

TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 

Both  in  the  original  and  the  accepted 
sense,  these  words  express  gomg  out  of 
the  ordinary  course;  but  DIGRESS  is 
used  only  in  particular,  and  DEVIATE 
in  general  cases.  We  diffresa  only  in  a 
narrative,  whether  written  or  spoken ;  we 
deviaie  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words,  in 
our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings.  Di- 
gre38  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  indif- 
ferent sense ;  deviaie  in  an  indifferent  or 
bad  sense.  Although  frequent  digrestiom 
are  faulty,  yet  occasionally  it  is  necessary 
to  digrew  for  the  purposes  of  explanation ; 
every  donation  is  bad  which  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 

The  digrtMiona  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  relating 
to  Wotton  and  Bentley,  must  be  confessed  to  dis- 
cover want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity. 

Johnson. 

A  resolution  was  taken  (by  the  authors  of  the 
Spectator)  of  courting  general  approbation  by 
general  topics;  to  this  practice  they  adhered 
with  few  deviations,  Jobnson. 

TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

DILATE,  in  Latin  dilato,  from  di, 
apart,  and  /o/tM,  wide,  that  is,  to  make 
very  wide.  EXPAND,  in  Latin  expandoy 
compounded  of  ex  and  pandoy  to  spread, 
from  the  Greek  0aiva/,  to  appear  or 
show,  signifying  to  set  forth  or  lay  open 
to  view  by  spreading  out. 

The  idea  of  drawing  anything  out  so 
9M  to  occupy  a  greater  space  is  comnion 


to  these  terms  in  opposition  to  contract- 
ing. A  bladder  dilates  on  the  admission 
of  air,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  joy; 
knowledge  expands  the  mind,  or  a  per- 
son's views  expand  with  circumstances. 

Hie  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  wann. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate. 

TeoKioir. 
The  poet  (Thomson)  leads  us  through  the  ap> 
pearances  of  things  as  they  are  sucoessirely  va- 
ried by  the  ricissttudea  of  the  year,  and  imparU 
to  us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm  that  our 
thoughts  eospand  with  his  imagery.     Johnson. 

DILIGENT,  EXPEDITIOUS^  PBOMPT. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  quality  of 
quickness  in  a  commendable  degree.  DIL- 
IGENT, from  diliffo,  to  love  (v.  Active, 
diligent),  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in  * 
doing  something;  he  is  diligent  who  loses 
no  time,  who  keeps  close  to  the  work 
from  inclination.  EXPEDITIOUS,  from 
the  Latin  expedio,  to  despatch,  marks  the 
desire  one  has  to  complete  the  thing  be- 
gun. He  who  is  expeditiows  applies  him- 
self to  no  other  thing  that  offers ;  he  fin- 
ishes everything  in  its  turn.  PROMPT, 
from  the  Latin  pmmo,  to  draw  out  or 
make  ready,  marks  one's  desire  to  get 
ready;  he  is  prompt  who  sets  about  a 
thing  without  delay,  so  as  to  make  it 
ready.  Idleness,  dilatoriness,  and  slow- 
ness are  the  three  defects  opposed  to 
these  three  qualities.  The  diligent  man 
goes  to  his  work  willingly,  and  applies  to 
it  assiduously ;  the  expedUi4ms  man  gets 
it  finished  quickly ;  the  prompt  man  sets 
about  it  readily,  and  gets  it  finished  im- 
mediately. It  is  necessary  to  be  diligeta 
in  the  concerns  which  belong  to  us,  to  be 
expeditious  in  any  business  that  requires 
to  be  terminated ;  to  be  prompt  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  orders  that  are  given  to  us. 

We  must  be  diligent  in  our  particular  calling 
and  charge,  in  that  province  and  station  which 
God  has  appointed  us,  whatever  it  be. 

TiLLOXSON. 

The  regent  assembled  an  army  with  his  usual 
etopedition^  and  marched  to  Glasgow. 

ROBBBISON. 

To  htan  she  hasted,  In  her  ftoe  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt. 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  thus  ad« 
dress'd.  Milton. 

TO  DIRECT,  REGULATE,  DISPOSE. 
Wk  DIRECT  for  the  instruction  of  in- 
dividuals ;  we  REGULATE  for  the  good 
order  or  convenience  of  many. 
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To  direct  is  personal,  it  supposes  au- 
thority ;  to  rtjiftUoi^  ia  general,  It  supposes 
superior  information.  An  officer  directs 
the  moTements  of  his  men  iu  military 
operations ;  the  steward  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies  regtUata  the  whole  concerns 
of  an  entertainment :  the  director  is  often 
a  man  in  power ;  the  regulator  is  always 
the  man  of  business;  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  act  under  the  for- 
mer. 

Canst  thoo,  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  opprest, 
Oh  Atrens'  son  I  canst  thou  indulge  thy  rest? 
Ill  fits  a  chief;  who  mighty  nations  gaides, 
DireaU  in  conncH,  and  in  war  presides.     Fopc. 
Ev'n  goddesses  are  women,  and  no  wife 
Has  pow'r  to  regulate  her  hosband^s  life. 

Dbtden. 

To  direct  is  always  used  with  regard 
to  others;  to  reguLaie^  frequently  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  Que  person  directs 
another  according  to  his  better  judgment; 
he  regulates  his  own  conduct  by  principles 
or  circumstances. 

Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the  minds  of  those 
men  whose  passions  are  not  reguUited  by  rea- 
son. Addison. 

But  sometimes  the  word  direct  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  giying  a  direction  to  an 
object,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  from 
re^u^d^,  which  signifies  to  determine  .the 
measure  and  other  circumstances. 

It  is  the  business  of  religion  and  phUosophy 
not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as  to 
regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable,  wcll- 
chosen  objects.  Adddon. 

To  DISPOSE,  from  dispono,  or  dts, 
apart,  and  pono^  to  place,  signifying  to 
put  apart  for  a  particular  purpose,  sup- 
poses superior  power  like  direct^  and  su- 
perior wisdom  like  regulate  ;  whence  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  Almighty, 
.who  is  styled  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events,  and  by  the  poets  to  the  heathen 
deities. 

Endure  and  conquer,  Jore  will  soon  dispose 
To  ftitare  good,  our  past  and  present  woes. 

Dryden. 

DIKECnON,  ADDRESS,  SUPERSCRIP- 
TION. 

DIRECTION  (v.  To  direct)  marks  that 
which  directs.  ADDRESS  (v.  To  address) 
is  that  which  addresses.  SUPERSCRIP- 
TION, from  super  and  scribo,  signifies  that 
which  is  written  over. 


Although  these  terms  may  be  used 
promiscuously  for  each  other,  yet  they 
have  a  peculiarity  of  signification  by  which 
tneir  proper  use  is  defined:  a  directum 
may  serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as 
to  persons :  an  address  is  uever  used  but 
in  direct  application  to  the  person:  a 
superscription  has  more  respect  to  the 
thing  than  the  person.  A  direction  may 
be  written  or  verbal ;  an  address  in  this 
sense  is  always  written ;  a  superscription 
must  not  only  be  written,  but  either  on 
or  over  some  other  thing :  a  direction  is 
given  to  such  as  go  in  search  of  persons 
and  places,  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  par- 
ticular: an  address  is  put  either  on  a 
card  and  a  letter,  or  in  a  book ;  it  ought 
to  be  suitable  to  the  station  and  situation 
of  the  person  addressed:  a  superscription 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  other  writings, 
or  over  tombs  and  pillars :  it  ought  to  be 
appropriate. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  chance  than  that 
which  brought  to  light  the  powder  treason,  when 
Providence,  as  it  were,  snatched  a  king  and  Icing* 
dom  out  of  the  very  Jaws  of  death  only  by  the 
mistake  of  a  word  in  the  direction  of  a  letter. 

Sotrra. 

We  think  you  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  him 
the  evil  of  succeeding ;  if  it  be  solicitations,  you 
will  tell  hhn  where  to  address  it. 

LOED  CHaSTBRPIBLD. 

Deceit  and  hypocrisy  carry  in  them  more  of 
the  express  image  and  superscription  of  the 
deril  than  any  bodily  sins  whatsoever.     South. 

DIRECTION,  ORDER. 

DIRECTION,  V.  To  direct,  ORDER, 
V.  To  command. 

Direction  contains  roost  of  instruction 
in  it ;  order  most  of  authority.  Directions 
should  be  followed ;  orderi  obeyed.  It  is 
necessary  to  direct  those  who  are  unable 
to  act  for  themselves :  it  is  necessary  to 
order  those  whose  business  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  orders.  Directions  given  to  ser- 
vants and  children  must  be  clear,  simple, 
and  predse;  orders  to  tradespeople  may 
be  particular  or  general.  Directions  ex- 
tend to  the  moral  conduct  of  others,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  or- 
ders are  confined  to  the  personal  conven- 
ience of  the  individual.  A  parent  directs 
a  child  as  to  his  behavior  in  company,  or 
as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enters  life;  a 
teacher  directs  his  pupil  in  the  choice  of 
books,  or  in  the  distribution  of  his  stud- 
ies:  the  master  gives  orders  to  his  at- 
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tendants  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  at  a 
certain  hour;  or  he  gives  orden  to  hie 
tradesmen  to  provide  what  is  necessary. 

Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 

SHAKsrsAai. 

To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  ofltee :  to  execute 
orders  is  not  to  be  a  king.  Buiuu. 

DIRECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  INSTANTLY, 
INSTANT  ANEO  USLY. 

DIRECTLY  signifies  in  a  direct  or 
straight  manner.  IMMEDIATELY  sig- 
nifies without  any  medium  or  interven- 
tion. INSTANTLY  and  INSTANTANE- 
OUSLY, from  irutanij  signifies  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Directly  is  most  applicable  to  the  ac- 
tions of  men ;  immediately  and  instantly 
to  either  actions  or  events.  Directly  re- 
fers to  the  interruptions  which  may  in- 
tentionally delay  the  commencement  of 
any  work :  imtnediatdy  in  general  refers 
to  the  space  of  time  that  intervenes.  A 
diligent  person  goes  directly  to  his  work ; 
he  suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside: 
good  news  is  immediaiely  spread  abroad 
upon  its  arrival ;  nothing  intervenes  to 
retard  it.  Immediately  and  instantly^  or 
instantaneoudy^  both  mark  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much 
stronger  degree  than  the  former.  Imme- 
diatdy  is  negative;  it  expresses  simply 
that  nothing  intervenes ;  instantly  is  posi- 
tive, signifying  the  very  existing  moment 
in  which  the  thing  happens.  A  person 
who  is  of  a  willing  disposition  goes  or 
runs  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  an- 
other ;  but  the  ardor  of  afifection  impels 
him  to  fly  instantly  to  his  rehef,  as  he  sees 
the  danger.  A  surgeon  does  not  proceed 
directly  to  dress  a  wound :  he  first  exam- 
ines it  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature: 
men  of  lively  minds  immediately  see  the 
source  of  their  own  errors:  people  of 
delicate  feelings  are  instantly  alive  to  the 
slightest  breach  of  decorum.  A  course  of 
proceeding  is  direct,  the  consequences  are 
immediate,  and  the  effects  iftstanianeotu. 

Besides  those  things  which  directly  snggest 
the  idea  of  danger,  and  those  which  produce  a 
similar  effect  from  a  mechanical  cause,  I  know  of 
nothing  sublime  which  is  not  some  modification 
of  power.  BcKKB. 

Admiration  is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  im- 
mediately  decays  upon  growing  fsmlliar  with 
the  object.  Ai>dison. 


A  painter  most  have  an  actton,  not  raooeadve, 
but  instantaneous  ;  for  the  time  of  a  lecture  is 
a  single  moment.  Joh^ook. 

DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  UUUT,  DET- 
RIMENT, PREJUDICE. 

DISADVANTAGE  implies  the  absence 
of  an  advantage  (v.  Advantage).  INJ  UK  Y, 
in  Latin  it^uria,  from  jus,  properly  sig- 
nifies what  is  contraiy  to  right  or  justice, 
but  extends  in  its  sense  to  every  loss  or 
deficiency  which  is  occasioned.  HURT 
signifies  in  the  Northern  languages  beat- 
en or  wounded.  DETRIMENT,  in  Latin 
detrvmenlum,  from  detritum,  and  deterrere, 
to  wear  away,  signifies  the  effect  of  being 
worn  out.  PREJUDICE,  in  the  improper 
sense  of  the  word  (v.  Bias)  implies  the 
ill  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  prej- 
udice. 

Disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence  of 
a  good;  injury  is  a  positive  evil:  the 
want  of  education  may  frequently  be  a 
disadvantage  to  a  person  by  retarding  his 
advancement;  the  ill  word  of  another 
may  be  an  i^fury  by  depriving  him  of 
friends.  Disadvantage,  therefore,  is  ap- 
plied to  such  things  as  are  of  an  adven- 
titiaus  nature :  the  injury  to  that  which 
is  of  essential  importance. 

Even  the  greatest  actions  of  a  celebrated  per- 
son labor  under  this  disadvantrtffe,  that  liow- 
ever  surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may  be, 
they  are  no  more  than  what  are  expc^ed  from 
him.  A0DI8OW. 

The  places  were  acquired  by  Just  title  of  victo- 
ry, and  therefore  in  keeping  ot  tiiem  no  injury 
was  oflfered.  Spenbxk. 

Hurt,  detriment,  and  prejttdice  are  all 
species  of  injuring.  Injury,  in  general, 
implies  whatever  ill  befalls  an  object  by 
the  external  action  of  other  objects, 
whether  taken  in  relation  to  physical  or 
moral  evil,  to  persons  or  to  things  ;  hurt 
is  that  species  of  injury  which  is  pro- 
duced by  more  direct  violence ;  too  close 
an  application  to  study  is  injurious  to  the 
health ;  reading  by  an  improper  light  is 
hurtful  to  the  eyes  :  so  in  a  moral  sense, 
the  light  reading  which  a  circulating 
library  supplies  is  often  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  young  people ;  all  violent  af- 
fections are  hurtful  to  the  mind. 

Our  repentance  is  not  real,  because  we  have 
not  done  what  we  can  to  nndo  onr  fanlts,  or  at 
least  to  hinder  the  injurious  consequences  of 
them  from  proceeding.  I'illotsom. 
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The  nnmber  of  tboM  who  by  abstracted 
thoogbts  beeoma  nseleat  is  Inconsiderable,  in 
raspect  of  them  who  are  kurfftU  to  mankind  by 
an  active  and  restleas  disposition.       Babturt. 

The  detriment  andprefudiee  are  species 
of  f'nfury  which  affect  only  the  outward 
circamstances  of  a  person  or  thing ;  the 
former  impljing  what  may  lessen  the 
Talae  of  an  object,  the  latter  what  may 
lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  What- 
ever affects  the  stability  of  a  merchant's 
cr^it  is  highly  detrimental  to  his  inter- 
ests :  whatever  is  prejudicial  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  should  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  indiscriminate  conversation. 

In  many  instances  we  dearly  peroeiTe  that 
more  or  less  Icnowleilge  dispensed  to  man  would 
hare  prored  detrimeiUal  to  his  stste.      Blaib. 

That  the  heathens  have  spoken  things  to  the 
same  sense  of  this  saying  of  our  Saviour  is  so  Ihr 
from  being  my  prejudice  to  this  saying,  that  it 
la  a  great  commendation  of  it.  Tuxotsom . 

DI8AFFKCTION,  DISLOYALTY. 

DISAFFECTION  is  general :  DISLOY- 
ALTY is  particular;  it  is  a  species  of 
diiojfectum.  Men  are  dieaffeeted  to  the 
government;  didoyal  to  their  prince. 
Dieaffectum  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
any  form  of  government ;  disloi/aUjf  only 
with  regard  to  monarchy.  Although 
both  terms  are  commonly  employed  in  a 
bad  sense,  yet  the  former  does  not  always 
.convey  the  unfavorable  meaning  which 
is  attached  to  the  latter.  A  man  may 
have  reasons  to  think  himself  justified  in 
tUsaffeetion  ;  but  he  will  never  attempt  to 
offer  anything  in  justification  of  dtshif- 
alty.  A  usurped  government  will  have 
many  dixaffeded  subjects  with  whom  it 
must  deal  leniently;  the  best  king  may 
ha^e  tUdoyal  subjects,  upon  whom  he 
must  exercise  the  rigor  of  the  law. 
Many  were  dieaffected  to  the  usurpation 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  they  would 
not  be  disloyal  to  their  king. 

Yet,  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  desire 
Of  seeing  countries  shifting  for  a  religion ; 
Nor  any  dieaffecHon  to  the  state 
Where  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 
My  dearest  plots,  hath  brought  me  out 

Ben  Jomsov. 

Milton  being  cleared  from  the  effects  of  his 

dieloyaliffy  had  nothing  required  flrom  him  but 

the  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet      JoHmoH. 

TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

To  DISAPPEAR  signifies  not  to  ap- 
pear (v.  Airy    VANISH,  in  French  ^va- 
15 


iioir,  Latin  evaneo  or  Mrofusoo/oompoand- 
ed  of  0  and  vaneo^  in  Greek  dkiiy  w,  to  ap- 
pear, signifies  to  go  oat  of  sight 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  partic- 
ular mode  of  action ;  to  vanish  includes 
in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid  motion.  A 
thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  sud- 
denly ;  it  vanishea  on  a  sudden ;  it  disap- 
pears in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ; 
it  vanishes  by  an  unusual  effort,  a  super- 
natural or  a  magic  power.  Any  object 
that  recedes  or  moves  away  will  soon  dis- 
appear;  in  fairy  tales  things  are  made  to 
vanish  the  instant  they  are  beheld.  To 
disappear  is  often  a  temporary  action; 
to  vanish,  generally  conveys  the  idea  of 
being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight  The 
stars  appear  and  disappear  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  lightning  vanisha  with  a  rapidity 
that  is  unequalled. 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th*  ethereal  space. 
Stars  disappeai^d^iA  comets  took  their  ptooe. 

Drtdbn. 

While  1  was  hunenting  this  sadden  desolation 

that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole  scene 

vanished,  Aianson, 

TO  DISAPPROVE,  DI8UKE. 

To  DISAPPROVE  is  not  to  approve, 
or  to  think  not  good.  To  DISLIKE  is 
not  to  like,  or  to  find  unlike  or  unsuitable 
to  one*s  wishes. 

Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judgment ; 
dislike  is  an  act  of  the  will  or  the  affec- 
tion. To  approve  or  disapprove  is  pecul- 
iarly the  part  of  a  superior,  or  one  who 
determines  the  conduct  of  others ;  to  dis- 
like is  altogether  a  personal  act,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  the  individual  are  con- 
sulted. It  is  a  misuse  of  the  judgment 
to  disapprove  where  we  need  only  dtslilee  ; 
it  is  a  perversion  of  the  judgment  to  dis- 
approve, because  we  dislOce. 

The  poem  (Samson  Agontotes)  has  a  beginning 
and  an  end,  which  Aristotle  himself  could  not 
have  disapproved,  but  it  must  be  allowed  to 
want  a  middle.  Johkson. 

The  man  of  peace  will  bear  with  many  whoso 
opinions  or  practices  bo  dislikes,  withont  an 
open  and  violent  roptnre.  Blaib. 

TO  DISAVOW,  DENY,  DISOWN. 

To  DISAVOW,  from  dis  and  avow  (v. 
To  acknowUdae),  is  to  avow  that  a  thing  is 
not :  DENY  [v.  To  deny)  is  to  assert  that 
a  thing  is  not :  DISOWN,  from  dis  and 
ovn,  is  to  assert  that  a  person  or  thing  is 
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not  one*s  own,  or  does  not  belong  to  one. 
A  disavowal  is  a  general  declaration ;  a 
defiial  is  a  particular  assertion ;  the  for- 
mer is  made  Toluntarily  and  unasked  for, 
the  latter  is  always  in  direct  answer  to  a 
charge :  wc  disavow  in  matters  of  general 
interest  where  truth  only  Ls  concerned; 
we  deni/  in  matters  of  personal  interest 
where  the  character  or  feelings  are  im- 
plicated. What  is  disavowed  is  generally 
in  support  of  truth ;  what  is  denied  may 
often  be  in  direct  violation  of  truth :  an 
honest  mind  will  always  disavow  what- 
ever has  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
it ;  a  timid  person  sometimes  denies  what 
be  knows  to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  the 
consequences. 

Dr.  Solander  disavows  tome  of  those  narra- 
tions (in  Hawkesworth'B  voyages)*  or  at  least  de- 
clares them  to  be  grossly  misrepresented. 

Bbattib. 

The  king  now  dsnUd  his  knowledge  of  the 
conspiracy  agahist  Rizzio  by  public  proclama- 
tions. BOBBBXeON. 

Deny  is  said  of  things  that  concern 
others  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  disown  only 
of  things  in  which  one  is  personally  con- 
cerned or  supposed  to  be  so.  Denial  is  em- 
ployed for  events  or  indifferent  matters ; 
disowning  extends  to  whatever  one  can 
own  or  possess :  a  person  denies  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  another; 
he  disowns  all  participation  in  any  affair. 
Our  veracity  or  judgment  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  in  the  <ienial :  our 
guilt  or  innocence,  honor  or  dishonor,  are 
implicated  in  what  we  disown. 

If,  like  Zeno,  any  shall  walk  about,  and  yet 
deny  there  is  any  motion  in  nature,  surely  tliat 
man  was  constituted  for  Anticyra.         Beownb. 

Sometliiies,  lest  man  should  quite  his  power  die- 

ofcn^ 
He  mokes  that  power  to  trembling  nations  known. 

Jkntns. 

DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF. 

DISBELIEF  properly  implies  the  be- 
lieving that  a  thing  is  not,  or  refusing  to 
b€lim)e  that  it  is.  UNBELIEF  expresses 
properly  a  believing  the  contrary  of  what 
one  has  believed  before :  <Usbelief\8  most 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  events  of  life ; 
uridief  to  serious  matters  of  opinion: 
our  dwbelief  of  the  idle  tales  which  are 
told  by  beggars  is  justified  by  the  fre- 
quent detection  of  their  falsehood ;  our 
Saviour  had  compassion  on  Thomas  for 


his  unbdief^  and  gave  him  such  evidences 
of  his  identity  as  dissipated  every  doubt 

The  athebt  has  not  found  his  post  tenable,  and 
is  tlierefore  retired  into  deism,  and  ^disbsli^oi 
revealed  religion  only.  Addisom. 

The  opposites  to  (kith  are  nnbeUff  and  rreda- 
lity.  TiixoTJOM. 

DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DIS- 
CRIMINATION, JUDGMENT. 

DISCERNMEXT  expresses  the  power 
of  discerning  (v.  To  perceive).  PENE- 
TRATION denotes  the  act  or  power  of 
penetrating y  from  penetrate^  in  Latin  pene- 
trains^  participle  of  peneiro^  and  penitns, 
within,  signifying  to  see  into  the  inte- 
rior. DISCRIMINATION  denotes  the 
act  or  power  of  discriminating,  from  dis- 
eriminaiey  in  Latin  discriminaiuSy  partici- 
ple of  discrinUnOy  to  make  a  difference. 
JUDGMENT  denotes  the  power  of  Judg- 
ing, from  judge,  in  Latin  judico,  com- 
pounded of  jus  and  dioo,  signifying  to 
pronounce  right. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  do  not 
express  different  powers,  but  different 
modes  of  the  same  power;  namely,  the 
power  of  seeing  intellectually,  or  exert- 
ing  the  intellectual  sight  Discemtnent 
is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  intellectual 
vision  as  penetration;  the  fonner  is  a 
common  facuky,  the  latter  is  a  higher 
degree  of  the  same  faculty;  it  is  the 
power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing  in 
spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and 
keeps  the  object  out  of  view:  a  man  of 
common  discernment  discerns  characters 
which  arc  not  concealed  by  any  particu- 
lar disguise ;  a  man  of  penetration  is  not 
to  be  deceived  by  any  artifice,  however 
thoroughly  cloaked  or  secured,  even  from 
suspicion.  Discernment  and  penetration 
serve  for  the  discovery  of  individual 
things  by  their  outward  marks ;  discrUn- 
ination  is  employed  in  the  discover^'  of 
differences  between  two  or  more  objects ; 
the  former  consists  of  simple  observation, 
the  latter  combines  also  comparison: 
discernment  and  penetration  are  great  aids 
toward  discnmifuUion ;  he  who  can  dis- 
cem  the  springs  of  human  action,  or  pen- 
etrate the  views  of  men,  will  be  n^ost  fit- 
ted for  discriminating  between  the  char- 
acters of  different  men. 

Though  he  had  the  gift  of  seeing  through  a 
question  almost  at  a  glance,  yet  be  never  suffer- 
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ed  hit  di40€mmw$  to  anttdpale  aaottier's  ex- 
pbuifttlon  or  interrupted  his  Mrgnment. 

CUMBERLAMD. 

He  to  as  slow  to  decide  as  be  is  quick,  to  ap- 
prehend, calmly  and  delibentel>'  weiKbing  e^try 
opposito  reason  tliat  is  offored,  and  tracing  it 
with  a  most  Judicious  penetration. 

Mjelhoth's  LnTKBs  or  Pumt. 

His  observation  was  so  quick  and  his  feelings 
so  sensitiTe  that  he  coald  nicely  discrimimtU 
between  the  pleasure  and  the  politeness  of  lito 
company,  and  be  never  CiUed  to  stop  before  the 
former  was  exhausted.  CiniBKRi.tin). 

Although  judgment  derivett  much  as- 
Bistance  from  the  three  former  opera- 
tionSf  it  is  a  totally  distinct  power :  these 
only  discover  the  things  that  are  acting 
on  external  objects  by  seeing  them :  the 
jvdgment  is  creative ;  it  produces  by  de- 
duction from  that  which  passes  inwardly. 
DiKemment  and  the  others  are  specula- 
tive ;  they  are  directed  to  that  which  Is 
to  be  known,  and  are  confined  to  present 
objects ;  they  serve  to  discover  truth  and 
falsehood,  perfections  and  defects,  mo- 
tives and  pretexts:  the  judgment  is  prac- 
tical ;  it  is  directed  to  that  which  is  to  be 
done,  and  extends  its  views  to  the  future ; 
it  marks  .the  relations  and  connections 
of  things ;  it  foresees  their  consequences 
and  effects. 

Of  ducenmieni,  we  say  that  it  is  clear; 
it  serves  to  remove  all  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion :  of  penetration^  we  say  that  it  is 
acute ;  it  pierces  every  veil  which  false- 
hood draws  before  truth,  and  prevents 
us  from  being  deceived:  of  discrimina- 
dany  we  say  Siat  it  is  nice ;  it  renders 
our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  prevent 
us  from  confounding  objects ;  of  judg- 
merU,  we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  it 
renders  the  conduct  prudent,  and  pre- 
vents us  from  committing  mistakes  or  in- 
volving ourselves  in  embarrassments. 

When  the  question  is  to  estimate  the 
real  qualities  of  either  persons  or  things, 
we  exercise  diseemmeni;  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  lay  open  that  which  art  or  cun- 
ning has  concealed,  we  must  exercise 
penetration:  when  the  question  is  to  de- 
termine the  proportions  and  degrees  of 
qualities  in  persons  or  things,  we. must 
use  dieerifnination  ;  when  called  upon  to 
take  any  step  or  act  any  part,  we  must 
employ  judgment.  DiMoemment  is  more 
or  less  indispensable  for  every  man  in 
private  or  public  stations;  he  who  has 
the  most  promiscuous  dealings  with  men, 


has  the  greatest  need  of  it :  penetration 
is  of  peculiar  importance  for  princes  and 
statesmen:  <H»ervnination  is  of  great 
utility  for  all  who  have  to  determine  the 
characters  and  merits  of  others:  judg- 
ment is  an  absolute  requisite  for  all  to 
whom  the  execution  or  management  of 
concerns  is  intrusted. 

Cool  age  adTances  venerably  wise. 

Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep  dieeeminff  eyes. 

Pops. 

Hto  defects  arose  tnm  his  lively  talents  and 
exquisite  ptnetraOon^  he  readily  perceived  and 
decried  the  errors  of  hto  coadjutors,  and  from 
the  versatility  of  his  political  conduct  acquired 
the  nickname  of  the  Weather-cock.    Adolfbub. 

Perhapa  there  to  no  character  through  all  ShaK< 
speare  drawn  with  more  spirit  and  Just  diaerim' 
ination  than  Shylock's.  Hjeklbt, 

I  love  him,  I  confess,  extremely ;  but  my  affec- 
tion does  by  no  means  prejudice  my  judgment, 

MSLlfOTH*S  LbTTBBS  OP  PUNT, 

TO  DISCLAIM,  DISOWN. 

DISCLAIM  and  DISOWN  are  both 
personal  acts  respecting  the  individual 
who  is  the  agent ;  to  dieelaim  is  to  throw 
off  a  daimy  as  to  disown  (v.  To  disavow)  is 
not  to  admit  as  one's  own ;  as  claim,  from 
the  Latin  damo,  signifies  to  declare  with 
a  loud  tone  what  we  want  as  our  own ; 
so  to  disdaim  is,  with  an  equally  loud  or 
positive  tone,  to  give  up  a  daim:  this  is 
a  more  positive  act  than  to  disown^  which 
may  be  performed  by  insinuation,  or  by 
the  mere  abstaining  to  own«  He  who 
feels  himself  disgraced  by  the  actions 
that  arc  done  by  his  nation  or  his  family, 
will  be  ready  to  disclaim  the  very  name 
which  he  bears  in  common  with  the  of- 
fending party;  an  absurd  pride  sometimes 
impels  men  to  disown  their  relationship 
to  those  who  are  beneath  them  in  exter- 
nal rank  and  condition :  an  honest  mind 
will  disclaim  all  right  to  praise  which  it 
feels  not  to  belong  to  itself ;  the  fear  of 
ridicule  sometimes  makes  a  man  disown 
that  which  would  redound  to  his  honor. 

The  thing  eall'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  disclaim^ 
And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame. 

DRTmzr. 
Here  Priam's  8on,I>eiphobu8,  he  feund. 
He  scarcely  knew  htan,  striving  to  disown 
Hto  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 

Dbtdxn. 

DISCORD,  STRIFE. 

DISCORD  derives  its  signification  from 
the  harshness  produced  in  music  by  tho 
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dMhing  of  two  strings  which  do  not  snit 
with  each  other ;  whence,  in  the  moral 
sense,  the  chords  of  the  mind  which 
come  into  an  unsuitable  collision  pro- 
duce a  dUcord,  STRIFE  comes  from  the 
word  atrive,  to  denote  the  action  otttriv- 
inff^  that  is,  in  an  angry  manner  (tf.  To 
contend):  where  there  is  strife  there 
must  be  di»eord;  but  there  may  be  <£«- 
eord  without  ttrife :  discord  consists  most 
in  the  feeling;  strife  consists  most  in 
the  outward  action.  Discord  evinces  it- 
self in  various  ways ;  by  looks,  words,  or 
actions :  strife  displays  itself  in  words  or 
acts  of  violence.  Discord  is  fatal  to  the 
happiness  of  families ;  strife  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  peace  between  neighbors ; 
tUseord  arose  between  the  goddesses  on 
the  apple  being  thrown  into  the  assem- 
bly; Homer  commences  his  poem  with 
the  strife  that  took  place  between  Aga- 
menmon  and  Achilles.  Discord  may 
arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion; 
strife  is  in  general  occasioned  by  some 
matter  of  personal  interest;  diseord  in 
the  councils  of  a  nation  is  the  almost 
certain  forerunner  of  its  ruin ;  the  com- 
mon prindples  of  politeness  forbid  strife 
among  persons  of  good-breeding. 

Ckwd  Heav'n  1  what  dire  effects  flrom  civil  dis- 
eord flow.  DSTDSN. 

Let  men  their  days  in  senMleas  strife  employ, 
We  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  Joy.        Fope. 

TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  convey- 
ed by  all  these  terms;  but  DISCOVER, 
which  signifies  simply  to  take  off  the 
covering  from  anything,  expresses  less 
than  MANIFEST  (v.  Apparent),  and  that 
than  DECLARE  (tr.  To  declare):  we  dis- 
eover  by  any  means  direct  or  indirect; 
we  manifest  by  unquestionable  marks; 
we  declare  by  express  words :  talents  and 
dispositions  discover  themselves ;  partic- 
ular feelings  and  sentiments  manifest 
themselves ;  facts,  opinions,  and  senti- 
ments are  declared;  children  early  dis- 
cover a  turn  for  some  particular  art  or 
science;  a  person  manifests  his  regard 
for  another  by  unequivocal  proofs  of 
kindness ;  a  person  of  an  open  disposi- 
tion is  apt  to  declare  his  sentiments  with- 
out disguise. 

He  had  several  other  conyersations  with  him 
about  that  time,  in  none  of  wliich  did  he  tf  isooo- 


er  any  other  wish  In  flnror  of  America  than  tat 
its  ancient  ooodltiOB.  Bvnui. 

At  no  time,  perfaapSf  did  the  legislature  mani- 
fest a  more  tender  regard  to  that  Ibndamental 
principle  of  British  comUtational  pcdicy,  iwredt- 
tary  monarchy,  than  at  tiie  time  of  the  reroln- 
tion.  BuaKS. 

This  man,  with  his  whole  squadron,  came  into 
the  rlTor  and  declared  for  the  Farliament. 

CLAannoir. 

Animals  or  unconscious  agents  may  be 
said  to  discover^  as  things  discover  symp- 
toms of  decay;  but  persons  only,  or 
things  personified,  manifest  or  dedare ; 
cruelty  may  be  manifested  by  actions; 
the  works  of  the  creation  declare  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator. 

Seyeral  hrute  crealnres  discover  in  their  ac- 
tions something  like  a  ikdnt  glimmering  of  rea- 
son. Asantov. 

Is  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  the  DiWne  Being 
more  manifested  in  this  his  proceedings  ? 

AoDisoir. 

The  visible  things  of  the  creation  deetars  in 
erery  language  of  the  world  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  «  lOm  who  nude  them.      Shsuuick. 

DISCREDIT^  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 

DISCREDIT  signifies  the  loss  of  cred- 
it; DISGRACE,  the  loss  of  grace,  favor, 
or  esteem;  REPROACH  stands  for  the 
thing  that  deserves  to  be  rmoaeked;  and 
SCANDAL  for  the  thmg  that  gives  Mm- 
dot  or  offence.  The  conduct  of  men  in 
their  various  relations  with  each  other 
may  give  rise  to  the  unfavorable  senti- 
ment which  is  expressed  in  common  by 
these  terms.  Things  are  said  to  reflect 
disere^  or  disgraee,  or  to  bring  rqm>aeh 
or  aoofuib/ on  the  individual.  These  terms 
seem  to  rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other: 
disgrace  is  a  stronger  term  than  discredit ; 
reproaxh  than  disgnux;  and  scandal  than 
reproadi. 

Discredit  interferes  with  a  man*B  eredU 
or  respectability ;  disgrace  marks  him  out 
as  an  object  of  unfavorable  distinction ; 
rmroacK  makes  him  a  subject  of  reprwuk- 
fd  conversation ;  scandal  makes  him  an 
object  of  offence  or  even  abhorrence.  As 
reguli^rity  in  hours,  regularity  in  habits 
or  modes  of  living,  regularity  in  payments, 
are  a  credU  to  a  family ;  so  is  any  devia- 
tion from  this  order  to  its  discredit:  as 
moral  rectitude,  kindness,  charity,  and  be- 
nevolence serve  to  insure  the  good-will 
and  esteem  of  men,  so  do  instances  of 
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nnfair  dealing,  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and 
an  unfeeling  temper  tend  to  the  ^^iffraot 
of  the  offender :  aa  a  life  of  distinguish- 
ed virtue  or  particular  instances  of  moral 
excellence  muy  cause  a  man  to  be  spoken 
of  in  strong  terms  of  commendation ;  so 
will  flagrant  atrocities  or  a  course  of  im- 
morality cause  his  name  and  himself  to 
be  the  general  subject  of  rtproa/ih:  as 
the  profession  of  a  Christian  with  a  con- 
sistent practice  is  the  greatest  ornament 
which  a  man  can  put  on ;  so  is  the  pro- 
fession with  an  inconsistent  practice  the 
greatest  deformity  that  can  be  witnessed ; 
it  is  calculated  to  bring  a  aeandal  on  re- 
ligion itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do 
not  know  and  feel  its  intrinsic  excellences. 

Tto  the  duty  of  every  ChristUn  to  be  concerned 
lor  the  repatatton  or  dUeredit  hit  life  may  bring 
on  bis  profeaeion.  Itoosu. 


I  was  lecretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature 
In  90  much  wretchedness  and  ditffracs^  bat  eould 
not  forbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the 
old  woman  to  avoid  ail  communication  with  the 
devil.  Adduom. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  gen- 
tleman than  to  be  called  a  liar.  Tatlbr. 

To  appear  gay  and  i^easant  before  the  custom- 
«7  time  of  mourning  was  expired,  was  no  small 
matter  of  9caHdal,  Pottbb. 

DiferedU  and  dUgrace  are  negative 
qualities,  and  apply  properly  to  the  out- 
ward and  adventitious  circumstances  of 
a  person ;  but  reproach  and  msandal  are 
something  positive,  and  have  respect  to 
the  moral  character.  A  man  may  bring 
diacredit  or  dugraee  upon  himself  by  triv- 
ial or  indifferent  things ;  but  reproach  or 
•candal  follows  only  the  violation  of  some 
positive  law,  moral  or  divine. 

When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove 
without  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  com- 
position, he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  cireum- 
stances  of  his  life,  and  very  often  disersdiU  his 
best  actions.  Addison. 

No  name  was  more  opprobrious  (among  the 
Oreelu)  than  that  of  a  mercenary ;  it  being  looked 
upon  as  a  dUgrctes  for  any  person  of  Ingenuous 
Mrth  and  education  to  serve  for  wages.  Pottbb. 

The  msandal  was  so  great,  and  the  eaae  so 
unlieard  of,  that  any  man  discharged  upon  a  pub- 
lic trial  should  be  again  proceeded  against  by  new 
evidence  for  the  same  offenoe,  that  Cromwell  him- 
self thou{^ht  not  fit  to  undergo  the  r^proa4sh  of 
it,  but  was  in  the  end  prevailed  with  to  set  him 
at  liberty.  Clarendon. 

The  term  rquroaeh  is  also  taken  for  the 
object  of  reproach,  and  aeandal  for  the 
object  of  scandal. 


The  cmelty  of  lfary*ft  persecution  equalled  the 
deeds  of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  tiie  re- 
proaeh  to  human  nature.  RoaxuTsoN. 

Oh !  hadst  thou  died  when  first  thou  saWet  the 

light, 
Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite; 
A  better  fete  than  vainly  thus  to  boast. 
And  fly  the  aeandal  of  the  Trojan  host     Pora 

TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMINE. 

DISCUSS,  in  Latin  dUcuaaua^  participle 
of  diacutio^  signifies  to  shake  asunder  or 
to  separate  thoroughly  so  as  to  see  the 
whole  oompo8itk>n.  EXAMINE,  in  Latin 
exaanino^  comes  from  examen^  the  middle 
beam,  or  thread,  by  which  the  poise  of  the 
balance  is  held,  because  the  judgment 
holds  the  balance  in  examining. 

The  intellectual  operation  expressed  by 
these  terms  is  applied  to  objects  that  can- 
not be  immediately  discerned  or  under- 
stood,  but  they  vary  both  in  mode  and 
degree.  Diatiaaum  is  altogether  carried 
on  by  verbal  and  personal  communica- 
tion; examination  proceeds  by  readmg, 
reflection,  and  observation ;  we  often  ex- 
amine, therefore,  by  diaeuaawn,  which  is 
properly  one  mode  of  exanUnaHon  ;  a  <&- 
euaaion  is  always  carried  on  by  two  or  more 
persons ;  an  examinaiion  may  be  carried 
on  by  one  only :  politics  are  a  frequent 
though  not  always  a  pleasant  subject  of 
diaeuaaion  in  social  meetings ;  complicated 
questions  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  exofn- 
ined 

A  country  fellow  distlngnishes  himself  as  much 
in  the  church-yard  as  a  citfawn  does  upon  the 
Change ;  the  whole  parish  politics  being  generally 
diaeussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or 
before  the  bell  rings.  Adihson. 

Men  follow  their  inclinations  without  eooamin- 
ing  whether  there  be  any  principles  which  they 
ought  to  form  for  regukting  their  conduct. 

Blaib. 

TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE,  EXTRI- 
CATE. 

DISENGAGE  signifies  to  make  free 
from  an  engagement.  DISENTANGLE 
is  to  get  lid  of  an  entanglement,  EXTRI- 
CATE, in  Latin  extrieaiua^  from  ez  and 
triea^  a  hair  or  noose,  signifies  to  get,  as 
it  were,  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  engage 
signifies  simply  to  bind,  and  entangle  sig- 
nifies to  bind  in  an  involved  manner,  to 
diaentangle  is  naturally  applied  to  matters 
of  greater  difficulty  and  perplexity  than 
to  duengage;  and  as  the  term  extrioata 
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inclades  the  idea  of  that  which  would 
hold  fast  and  keep  within  a  tight  involve- 
ment, it  is  employed  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  possible  embarrass- 
ment and  intricacy:  we  may  be  difen- 
gaged  from  an  oath;  cUsentangled  from 
pecuniary  diflSculties ;  exlricaled  from  a 
perplexity :  it  is  not  right  to  expect  to  be 
disengaged  from  all  the  duties  which  at- 
tach to  men  as  members  of  society :  he 
who  enters  into  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions must  not  expect  to  be  soon  Jum- 
tangled:  when  a  general  has  committed 
himself  by  coming  into  too  close  a  con- 
tact with  a  very  superior  force,  he  some- 
times may  be  able  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  awkwai*d  situation  by  his  gener- 
alship. 

In  old  age  the  voice  of  nature  calls  70a  to  leare 
to  others  the  bustle  and  contest  of  the  world,  and 
gradually  to  ditengage  yoarselrea  from  a  bur- 
den which  begina  to  exceed  your  strength. 

Blair. 

Savage  seldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy  but 
when  some  sudden  misfortune  had  fallen  upon 
him,  and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  would 
diMntangU  himself  from  his  perplexity. 

JOBHSON. 

Nature  felt  iU  inability  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  consequences  of  guilt:  the  Gospel  reveals  the 
plan  of  Divine  interposition  and  aid.         Blair. 

DI80U8T,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 

DISGUST,  from  di»  and  gust,  in  Latin 
gustue^  the  taste,  denotes  the  aversion  of 
the  taste  to  an  object  LOATHING,  v. 
To  abhor.  NAUSEA,  in  Latin  nausea, 
from  the  Greek  vavc,  a  ship,  properly 
denotes  searsickness. 

Diaguat  is  less  than  loaOUng,  and  that 
than  nausea.  When  applied  to  sensible 
objects  we  are  disgusied  with  dirt;  we 
loafJte  the  smell  of  food  if  we  have  a 
sickly  appetite;  we  nauseate  medicine: 
and  when  applied  metaphorically,  we  are 
disgusted  with  affectation ;  we  loathe  the 
endearments  of  those  who  are  offensive ; 
we  nauseate  all  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
after  having  made  an  intemperate  use  of 
them,  and  discovered  their  inanity. 

An  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  posi- 
tion which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  be- 
ginning superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disffuat- 
inff,  JoHmoK. 

Thus  winter  ikUa, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o*er  the  world* 
Through  nature  shedding  inflnencc  malign, 
The  soul  of  roan  dies  in  him,  loathing  life. 

Tbommm. 


Th*<rr«aolQbteoU, 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bUe  o'crflows :  what  tumults  hence, 
What  horrors  rise,  were  mtuseoue  to  relate. 

ABMimoifo. 

DISHONEST,  KNAVISH. 

DISHONEST  marks  the  contrarv  to 
honat:  KNAVISH  marks  the  likeness 
to  a  knave.  Dishonest  characterizes  sim- 
ply the  mode  of  action :  kna»ish  charac- 
terizes the  agent  as  well  as  the  action : 
what  is  eUshonest  violates  the  established 
laws  of  man ;  what  is  knavi^  supposes 
peculiar  art  and  design  in  the  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  dishonest  to  take  anything 
from  another  which  does  not  belong  to 
one's  self ;  it  is  knavish  to  get  it  by  fraud 
or  artifice,  or  by  imposing  on  the  confi- 
dence of  another.  We  may  prevent  <£•> 
hone^  practices  by  ordinary  means  of  se- 
curity; but  we  must  not  trust  ourselves 
in  the  company  of  htavi^  people  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  overreached. 

Gaming  Is  too  unreasonable  and  disKonest  for 
a  gentleman  to  addict  himself  to  it. 

Lord  Ltttlron. 

Not  to  laugh  when  nature  prompts  Is  but  a 
hnavisK  hypiocritical  way  of  making  a  mask  of 
one*B  fece.  Pofk 

DISHONOR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

DISHONOR  signifies  what  does  away 
honor.  DISGRACE,  v.  To  degrade, 
SHAME  signifies  what  produces  iunne. 
Dishonor  deprives  a  person  of  those  out- 
ward marks  of  honor  which  men  look 
for  according  to  their  rank  and  station, 
or  it  is  the  state  of  being  dishonored  or 
less  thought  of  and  esteemed  than  one 
wishes.  Disgrace  deprives  a  man  of  the 
favor  and  kindness  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore received  from  others,  or  it  is  the 
state  of  being  positively  cast  off  by  thoso 
who  have  before  favored  him,  or  by  whom 
he  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  favor.  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  individual  that  causes 
the  disgrace.  Shame  expresses  more  than 
disgrace;  it  is  occasioned  by  direct  moral 
turpitude,  or  that  of  which  one  ought  to 
be  ashamed.  The  fear  of  dishonor  acts 
as  a  laudable  stimulus  to  the  discharge 
of  one's  duty;  the  fear  of  disgrace  or 
shame  serves  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  vices  or  crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a 
dishonor  not  to  be  placed  at  the  post  of 
danger,  but  he  is  not  always  sufficiently 
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alive  to  the  diagraet  of  being  punished, 
nor  is  he  deterred  from  his  irregularities 
by  the  open  siuuiut  to  wliich  he  is  some- 
times put  iu  the  presence  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers. 

Tis  no  dithonor  for  the  braTe  to  die.  Drtdsh. 
I  waa  leeretly  concerned  to  see  haman  nat- 
ure in  to  mneh  wretchedneu  and  ditgrac^^  but 
could  not  forbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  ad- 
Tiae  the  old  woman  to  avoid  all  communications 
with  the  devil.  Adduok. 

Like  a  dull  actor, 
I  haTe  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  full  dUgrace.  Shaupsaab. 

Where  the  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene 
Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise. 
And  show  the  triumph  which  their  9hume  dis- 
plays. DftTOBM. 

As  epithets  they  likewise  rise  in  sense, 
and  are  distinguished  by  other  character- 
istics :  a  dishonorable  action  is  that  which 
violates  the  principles  of  honor;  a  dig- 
ffroivful  action  is  that  which  reflects  du- 
grace  ;  a  ahamrfid  action  Is  that  of  which 
one  ought  to  be  fully  asJiamed:  it  is  very 
dishoHor<U>le  for  a  man  not  to  keep  his 
word ;  very  di»gractf^d  for  »  gentleman 
to  associate  with  those  who  are  his  in- 
feriors in  station  and  education ;  very 
thameful  for  him  to  use  his  rank  and  in- 
fluence over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mis- 
lead them  from  their  duty.  The  sense 
of  what  is  dishonorable  is  to  the  superior 
what  the  sense  of  the  disgra/xfid  is  to 
the  inferior,  but  the  sense  of  what  is 
shamefvl  is  independent  of  rank  or  sta- 
tion, and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral 
sense  which  is  inherent  in  the  breast  of 
every  rational  creature.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, cherishes  in  himself  a  lively  sense 
of  what  is  duhonorable  or  disgrace/id  is 
tolerably  secure  of  never  oommitting  any- 
thing that  is  thame/ul. 

He  did  dUhonorahle  find 
Those  articles  which  did  our  state  decrease. 

Damisl. 
Masters  must  correct  their  servants  with  gen- 
tleness, prudence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraid- 
ing and  disgrae^ful  language.  Tatlob. 

This,  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride,  did 

(all 
And  came  to  shameful  end.  SramEii. 

TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 

DISJOINT  signifies  to  separate  at  the 
joint.  DISMEMBER  signifies  to  sepa- 
rate the  members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive  their 


distinct  meaning  and  application  from 
the  signification  of  the  words  joint  and 
member.  A  limb  of  the  body  may  be  di»- 
jointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  joint 
that  it  cannot  act ;  but  the  body  itself  is 
dijtmemhered  when  the  different  limbs  or 
parts  are  separated  from  eac^  other. 

Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens, 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  tlie  coming  storm, 
And  up  among  the  looae  dU^nML  cliffs. 

TUOXSOM. 

Where  shall  I  and  his  corpse  ?    What  earth  sos- 

tains 
His  trunk  dimumhered  and  his  cold  remains  ? 

DSTDEK. 

So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas 
are  said  so  to  be  dtJtjointed  when  they  are 
so  thrown  out  of  their  order  that  they  do 
not  fall  in  with  one  another:  and  king- 
doms are  said  to  be  dismembered  where 
any  part  or  parts  are  separated  from  the 
rest 

And  yet  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd 
With  new  flnsh*d  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

TUOMSOH. 

I  perhaps  shall  prove  in  a  Aiture  letter,  with  a 
political  map  of  Europe  before  my  eye,  that  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  great  Ctiristian 
commonwealth  could  not  exist  with  such  a  dis- 
membermentf  unless  it  were  followed,  as  proba- 
bly enough  it  would,  by  the  dismemberment  of 
every  otlier  considerable  country  in  Europe. 

Bnaus. 

DISLIKE,  DISPLRASURR,  DISSATISFAC- 
TION, DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

DISLIKE,  V.  Aversion,  DISPLEAS- 
URE signifies  the  opposite  to  pleasure. 
DISSATISFACTION  is  the  opposite  to 
satisfaction.  DISTASTE  is  the  opposite 
to  an  agreeable  taste. 

Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the 
feeling  or  sentiment  produced  either  by 
persons  or  things :  displeasure^  that  pro- 
duced by  persons  only :  distaste  and  dis- 
gusty  that  produced  by  things  only.  In 
regard  to  persons,  dvdtke  is  the  sentiment 
of  equals  and  persons  unconnected ;  dis- 
pleasure and  dissatis/aetioHy  of  superiors, 
or  such  as  stand  in  some  particular  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Strangers  may  feel  a 
di^iJke  upon  seeing  each  other:  parents 
or  masters  may  feel  displeasure  or  dissat- 
isfaction :  the  former  sentiment  is  occa- 
sioned by  supposed  faults  in  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  child  or  servant ;  the  lat- 
ter by  supposed  defective  services.     I 
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ditlike  A  person  for  his  asnanpHan  or  lo- 
quacity ;  I  am  dUpUeued  with  him  for  his 
carelessness,  and  duMiwfied  with  his  la- 
bor. IHtpieature  is  awakened  by  what- 
ever is  done  amiss:  dissatisfaction  is 
caused  by  wliat  happens  amiss  or  contra- 
ry to  our  expectation.  Accordingly,  the 
word  dissatis/aetian  is  not  confined  to 
persons  of  a  particular  rank,  but  to  the 
nature  of  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  them.  Whoever  does  not  re- 
ceive what  they  think  themselves  enti- 
tled to  from  another  are  dissatisfied,  A 
servant  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment he  meets  with  from  his  master; 
and  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  express 
dissatisfaction^  though  not  displeasure. 

The  Jealoos  man  Is  not,  indeed,  angty  if  yon 
disUke  another ;  but  If  yoa  And  those  tm\U 
which  are  found  in  his  own  character,  yoa  dis- 
cover not  only  your  disliks  of  another,  but  of 
himself.  Addisom. 

The  threateniogs  of  conscience  suggest  to  the 
sinner  some  deep  and  dark  malignity  contained 
in  guilt,  which  has  drawn  upon  his  head  such 
high  displeasure  from  hearen.  Blaib. 

In  this  confidential  correspondence,  Towns- 
hend  and  Walpole  stated  freely  their  objections 
to  the  continental  politics,  declared  their  dissat- 
<«/'ac/ion  at  the  interfierence  of  the  HanoTerians, 
and  their  contempt  at  their  renal  and  Interested 
conduct  Cozji. 

In  regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casu- 
al feeling  not  arising  from  any  specific 
cause.  A  dissatisfaction  is  connected 
with  our  desires  and  expectations :  we 
(^ike  the  performance  of  an  actor  from 
one  or  many  causes,  or  from  no  apparent 
cause ;  but  we  are  dissatisfied  with  his 
performance  if  it  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
number  of  our  dislikes,  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor not  to  disliie  without  a  cause ;  and 
in  order  to  lessen  our  dissatisfaction  we 
ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expectation. 

Murmurs  rise  with  mixM  applause 
Just  as  they  fkror  or  dislike  the  cause. 

Drtdbh. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  anything  destroyed ;  any 
▼old  in  society.  It  was  therefore  with  no  disap- 
pointment or  dissatiM/aetion  that  my  observa- 
tion did  not  present  to  me  any  biconigible  vice 
in  the  noblesse  of  France.  Buaxx. 

Dislike,  distaste,  and  disgust  rise  on 
each  other  in  their  signification.  Dis- 
taste expresses  more  than  dislike;  and 
disgust,  more  than  distaste.  Dislike  is 
a  partial  feeling,  quickly  produced  and 


quickly  subsidmg;  distaste  is  a  settled 
feeling,  gradually  produced,  and  perma- 
nent in  its  duration:  disgust  is  either 
transitory  or  otherwise ;  momentarily  or 
gradually  produced,  but  stronger  than  ei- 
ther of  the  two  others.  Caprice  has  a 
great  share  in  our  likes  and  dislikes:  dis- 
taste depends  upon  the  changes  to  which 
the  constitution  physically  and  mentally 
is  exposed :  disgust  owes  its  origin  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  their  natural  opera- 
tion on  the  minds  of  men.  A  child  likes 
and  dislikes  his  playthings  without  any 
apparent  cause  for  the  change  of  senti- 
ment :  after  a  long  illness  a  person  will 
frequently  take-  a  distaste  to  the  food  or 
the  amusements  which  before  afforded 
him  much  pleasure :  what  is  indecent  or 
filthy  is  a  natural  object  of  disgust  to  ev- 
ery  person  whose  mind  is  not  depraved. 
It  is  good  to  suppress  unfounded  tUs- 
likes;  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  a  strong 
distaste;  it  is  advisable  to  divert  our  at- 
tention from  objects  calculated  to  create 
disgust. 

Dryden's  disUke  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed 
by  Langbaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  re- 
pulse which  be  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordi- 
nation. JOHMSOK. 

Because  true  history,  through  fivqnent  satiety 
and  similitude  of  things,  works  a  distaste  and 
mis|»isk>n  in  the  minds  of  men,  poesy  dieereth 
and  reflresheth  the  soul,  chanting  things  rare  and 
rarious.  Baooh. 

Vice,  for  rice  Is  necessary  to  be  shown,  should 
always  disffust.  Joamoiv. 

DISUKE,  DISINCLINATION. 

DISLIKE,  V.  Didike.  DISINCLINA- 
TION is  the  reverse  of  inclination  (v.  At- 
tachment). Dislike  applies  to  what  one 
has  or  does ;  disindination  only  to  what 
one  does :  we  dislike  the  thing  we  have, 
or  di^ike  to  do  a  thing ;  but  we  are  dis- 
inclined only  to  do  a  thing.  They  ex- 
press a  similar  feeling  that  differs  in  de- 
gree. Disindifiation  is  but  a  small  de- 
gree of  didike;  dislike  marks  something 
contrary ;  disinclination  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  the  absence  of  an  inclina- 
tion. None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has 
a  dislike  to  comply  with  reasonable  re- 
quests ;  but  the  most  obU^ng  disposition 
may  have  an  occasional  disinoUfuUion  to 
comply  with  a  particular  request 

It  often  happens  that  a  boy,  who  could  con- 
stme  a  tkble  of  iBsop  at  six  or  leren  yeara  of 
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age,  IwTiiiff  exhusted  his  little  ttock  of  atten- 
tion and  dillgeDoe  In  making  that  notable  loqni- 
sitlon,  grows  weanr  of  hig  task,  conceives  a  <f <•- 
iiJte  for  itady,  and  perhaps  makes  bat  an  indif- 
ferent progress  aftenranL  Cowru. 
To  be  grave  to  a  man's  mirth,  or  inattentive  to 
his  discourse,  argnes  a  ditinclinaUon  to  be  en- 
tertained by  him.  Stsslb. 

TO  DISaiAY,  DAUin:,  APPALL. 

DISMAY,  in  French  demna^,  \a  prob- 
ably changed  from  demnMnoir^  signify- 
ing  to  move  or  pull  down  the  spirit. 
DAUNT,  changed  from  the  Latin  aonU' 
fuc,  conquered,  signifies  to  bring  down 
the  spirit  APPiJiL,  compound^  of  the 
intensive  t^  or  ad^  and  paUeo,  to  grow 
pale,  signifies  to  make  pale  with  fear. 

The  effect  of  fear  on  the  spirit  is 
Btronjriy  expressed  by  all  these  terms; 
bat  diitnay  expresses  less  than  dauni^ 
and  this  than  appaU.  We  are  tKtmayed 
by  alarming  circumstances ;  we  are  daunt- 
ed by  terrifying;  we  are  appalUd  by  hor- 
rid drcumstances.  A  severe  defeat  will 
dumoof  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  re- 
sistance: the  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes 
of  a  ferocious  beast  will  dmuU  him  who 
was  venturing  to  approach:  the  sight 
of  an  apparition  will  cgppaU  the  stoatest 
heart. 

So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  elitmay'd. 
The  Hons  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade. 

PofB. 
Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  sonl 
Ko  tear  ooold  <f  oimU,  nor  earth  nor  hell  control. 

Pops. 
Now  the  laat  ratn  the  whole  host  appaU*  ; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  In  her  wooden  walls, 
Bat  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tirdides  forth.        Pop& 

TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCARD. 

DISMISS,  in  Latin  (luminMi,  participle 
of  dinUUo^  compounded  of  di  aiid  mttto, 
signifies  to  send  asunder  or  away.  DIS- 
CHARGE signifies  to  release  from  a 
charge.  DISCARD,  in  Spanish  <feMir<ar, 
compounded  of  dm  and  oorter,  signifies 
to  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast  them 
off. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  is 
included  in  all  these  terms ;  but  with  va- 
rious collateral  circumstances.  DutmtJis 
is  the  genawl  term ;  duehatye  and  dis- 
card  are  modes  of  dismissing :  ditntm  is 
applicable  to  persons  of  all  stations,  but 
used  more  particularly  for  the  higher 
orders :  duchargCy  on  the  other  hand,  is 
16* 


confined  to  those  in  a  subordinate  sta- 
tion. A  derk  is  dummed;  a  menial 
servant  is  dkeharged:  an  officer  is  diu- 
mmed;  a  soldier  is  discharged. 

In  order  to  an  accommodation,  they  agreed 
vpon  this  preliminary,  tliat  each  of  tliem  should 
immediately  dimtim  his  privy  eoondllor. 


Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  so  frequent  and  friv- 
olous that  the  footmen  in  time  avoided  and  neg- 
lected him,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxlbrd  di$eharg^ 
aooM  of  his  servants  for  their  ohetinate  reftisal 
of  his  messages.  Joanson. 


Neither  dumm  nor  di$eharffe  define  the 
motive  of  the  action ;  they  are  used  in- 
differently for  that  which  is  voluntary, 
or  the  contrary :  discard^  on  the  contra- 
ry, always  marks  a  ditmiital  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  party  duearded.  A  per- 
son may  request  to  be  dimaased  or  <fia- 
eharped^  but  never  t6  be  ditoarded.  The 
diumtaal  or  di$dutrge  frees  a  person  from 
the  obligation  or  necessity  of  performing 
a  certain  duty;  the  diioarding  throws 
1dm  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or  station. 

DUmist  the  people  then,  and  give  command 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band. 

Von. 
I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French, 
that  I  lately  dieoarded  a  humble  admirer  be- 
cause he  neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank 
claret.  Bunoaui. 

They  are  all  applied  to  things  in  the 
moral  sense :  we  are  said  to  cUamm  our 
fears,  to  diKkarge  a  duty,  and  to  dUcard 
a  sentiment  from  the  mind. 


your  courage,  and  ditmU$  your  care. 

DUTDBlf. 

If  I  am  bound  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day, 
I  dUoKarga  the  obligation  if  I  pay  it  before 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  Blagutomb. 

Justice  diaeard§  paityi  frieadahip,  and  kindred. 

Aomsow. 

TO  DI60RDXR,  DBRANGB,  DISCONCBRT, 
DISCOMPOSE. 

DISORDER  signifies  to  put  out  of  or- 
der. DERANG^  from  de  and  range  or 
rank^  signifies  to  put  out  of' the  rank  in 
which  it  was  placed.  DISCONCERT,  to 
put  out  of  the  concert  or  harmony.  DIS- 
COMPOSE, to  put  out  of  a  state  of  com- 
posure. 

All  these  terms  express  the  idea  of 
putUng  out  of  order :  but  the  latter  three 
vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object  of  the  ac- 
tion.   The  term  disorder  is  used  in  a  per- 
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fectly  indefinite  form,  abd  might  be  ap- 
plied to  any  object  As  everything  may 
be  in  order,  so  may  everything  be  dis- 
ordered; yet  it  is  seldom  used  except  in 
regard  to  such  things  as  have  been  in 
a  natural  order.  Derange  and  disconcert 
are  employed  in  speaking  of  such  things 
as  have  been  put  into  an  artificial  order. 
To  deretnge  is  to  disorder  that  which  has 
been  systematically  arranged,  or  put  in 
a  certain  range ;  and  to  mseonoert  is  to 
diaarder  that  which  has  been  put  togeth- 
er by  concert  or  contrivance :  thus  the 
body  may  be  disordered;  a  man's  affairs 
or  papers  deranged;  a  scheme  diseoneert- 
ed.  To  discompose  is  a  species  of  derange- 
meni  in  regard  to  trivial  matters :  thus  a 
tucker,  a  frill,  or  a  cap  may  be  discom- 
posed. The  slightest  change  of  diet  will 
disorder  people  of*  tender  constitutions : 
misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange  the  affairs 
of  the  most  prosperous :  the  unexpected 
return  of  a  master  to  his  home  eUseon^ 
certs  the  schemes  which  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  domestics :  those  who  are  par- 
ticular as  to  their  appearance  are  care- 
ful not  to  have  any  part  of  their  dress 
discomposed. 

He  used  to  say  he  never  cared  to  see  the  trees- 
nry  swell  like  a  disordered  spleen,  when  the 
other  parts  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  a  oon- 
siunption.  Caicdbn. 

Our  foreign  politics  are  as  ranch  deranged  as 
oar  domestic  policy.  Bdrkb. 

Thy  senate  is  a  scene  of  civil  Jar, 
Chaos  of  contrarieties  at  war, 
Wiiere  obstinacy  takes  his  sturdy  stand, 
To  disoonceri  what  poltey  has  planned. 

COWPBR. 

What  he  says  of  the  Slhyls*  prophecies  may  be 
properly  applied  to  every  word  of  his ;  they  must 
he  read  in  order  as  they  lie,  the  least  breath  dis- 
ooniposes  them;  and  some  of  their  divinity  is 
lost.  Drtdbn. 

When  applied  to  the  mind,  disorder 
and  derange  are  said  of  the  intellect ; 
disconcert  and  discompose  of  the  ideas  or 
spirits :  the  former  denoting  a  permanent 
state;  the  ktter  a  temporary  or  transient 
state.  The  mind  is  said  to  be  disordered 
when  the  faculty  of  ratiocination  is  in 
any  degree  interrupted ;  the  intellect  is 
said  to  be  derangtd  when  it  is  brought 
into  a  positive  state  of  incapacity  for  ac- 
tion: persons  are  sometimes  disordered 
in  their  minds  for  a  time  by  particular 
occurrences,  who  do  not  become  actually 
deranged;  a  person  is  said  to  be  dsseon- 


certed  who  suddenly  loses  his  collected- 
ness  of  thinking:  he  is  said  to  be  dis- 
composed who  loses  his  regularity  of  feel- 
ing. A  sense  of  shame  is  the  most  apt 
to  disconcert ;  the  more  irritable  the  tem- 
per, the  more  easily  one  is  diseon^posed. 

Since  devotton  Itself  may  disorder  the  mind, 
unless  Its  heats  are  tampered  with  caatton  or 
prudence,  we  should  he  particularly  careftil  to 
keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possible.      Addison. 

All  passton  Implies  a  violent  emotion  of  mind ; 
of  course  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  regular  coarse 
of  our  ideas.  Blaib. 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at 
leisure  and  in  retirement ;  and  whose  Intellect- 
ual vigor  deserts  them  In  conversation ;  whom 
merriment  eonflises,  and  ohiection  disconcerts. 

JOBKSOV. 

But  with  the  changefhl  temper  of  the  skies. 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefles. 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  alter'd  minds, 
Compos'd  by  cahns,  and  discompos'd  by  winds. 

Dbtikbm. 

DISORDER,  DISEASE,  DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 

DISORDER  signifies  the  state  of  be- 
ing  out  of  order.  DISEASE  signifies  the 
state  of  being  ill  at  ease.  DISTEMPER 
signifies  the  state  of  being  out  of  tem- 
per, or  out  of  a  due  temperament  MA  L- 
ADT,  from  the  Latin  malus,  evil,  signi- 
fies an  ill. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  thdr  appli- 
cation  to  the  state  of  the  animal  body. 
Dieorder  is,  as  before  {v.  To  disorder)^  the 
general  term,  and  the  other  specific.  In 
this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether 
indefinite;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it 
expresses  less  than  all  the  rest:  it  is  the 
mere  commencement  of  a  disease:  dUease 
is  also  more  general  than  the  other  terms, 
for  it  comprehends  every  serious  and  per- 
roanent  disorder  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  is  thei^fore  of  universal  application. 
The  disorder  is  slight,  partial,  and  tran- 
sitory: the  disease  is  deep-rooted  and  per- 
manent. The  disorder  may  He  in  the  ex- 
tremities :  the  disease  lies  in  the  humors 
and  the  vital  parts.  Occasional  head- 
aches, colds,  or  what  is  merely  cutane- 
ous, are  termed  disorders;  fevers,  drop- 
sies, and  the  like,  are  diseases.  Distem- 
per is  used  for  such  particularly  as  throw 
the  animal  frame  most  completely  out  of 
its  temper  or  course,  and  is  consequent- 
ly applied  property  to  virulent  disorders^ 
such  as  the  small-pox.    Matadg  has  less 
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of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other  terms ; 
it  refera  more  to  the  salfering  than  to 
the  state  of  the  body.  There  may  be 
many  maladiea  where  there  is  no  diaecue  ; 
but  fHaeoia  are  themselves  in  general 
maladies.  Our  maladiea  are  frequently 
bom  with  us ;  but  our  diaeoBea  may  come 
upon  us  at  any  time  of  life.  Blindness 
is  in  itself  a  malatfy,  and  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  diseaae  in  the  eye.  Our  dia- 
orders  are  frequently  cured  by  abstain- 
ing from  those  things  which  caused  them; 
the  whole  science  of  medicine  consists  in 
finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dU- 
ea9e$;  our  maladiea  may  be  lessened  with 
patience,  although  they  cannot  always  be 
allemted  or  remoyed  by  art 

Physicians  tell  os  of  a  dUorder  In  which  the 
whole  body  Is  lo  exquisitely  sensible,  thst  the 
slig^htest  touch  gives  piUn.  Oolmititb. 

At  Epidanras,  •  dty  of  Peloponnesus,  there 
was  a  temple  of  ^scolapius,  famed  for  onring 
dUeaaett^  the  remedies  of  which  were  rerealed 
In  dreams.  PorrrBR. 

Tlius  has  Hippocrates,  so  long  after  Homer 
writ,  subscribed  to  his  knowledge  in  tlie  rise 
and  progress  of  the  diaUmp&r.  Popb. 

Phillips  has  been  always  praised,  without  con- 
tradiction, as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and  pious, 
who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  discon- 
tent, and  tedious  and  painAiI  wtakulUs  without 
impatience.  Jobnson. 

The  terms  dieorder^  diaeaae,  and  eUs- 
temper  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  diaordera  are  either  of  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  nature ;  but,  unlesH  speci- 
fied to  the  contrary,  are  understood  to  be 
temporary :  diaeaaea  consist  in  vicious  hab- 
its :  our  diatempera  arise  from  the  violent 
operations  of  passion;  our  maladiea  lie 
in  the  injuries  which  the  affections  occa- 
sion. Any  perturbation  in  the  mind  is  a 
disorder :  avarice  is  a  diaaaae :  melancholy 
is  a  diatemper  as  far  as  it  throws  the  mind 
out  of  its  bias ;  it  is  a  makufyui  far  as  it 
occasions  suffering. 

Strange  diaordera  are  bred  in  the  mind  of 
tlioae  men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated  by 

Addison. 


The  jealous  nan's  diaaaae  is  of  so  malignant  a 
nature  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own 
nourishment.  Addison. 

A  person  that  is  erased,  though  with  pride  or 
malice,  is  a  sight  very  mortifying  to  human  nat- 
ure :  but  when  the  diatemper  arises  fttmi  any  in- 
discreet fervors  of  devotion,  it  deserves  our  com- 
passion in  a  more  particular  manner.  Addison. 
Love*s  a  malady  without  a  cure.  DaTDSN. 


TO  DISPARAQB,  DBTRACr,  TRADUCE, 
DEPRRCIATB,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 

DISPARAGE,  compounded  of  dia  and 
parage^  troinpar^  equal,  signifies  to  make 
a  thing  unequal  or  below  what  it  ought 
to  be.  DETRACT,  v.  To  aaperae.  TRA- 
DUCE, in  Latin  traduco  or  tranadueo, 
signifies  to  carry  from  one  to  another 
that  which  is  unfavorable.  DEPRE- 
CIATE, from  the  Latin  preOwn^  a  price, 
signifies  to  bring  down  the  price.  DE- 
GRADE, V,  To  Sbaae,  DECRY  signifies 
literally  to  cry  down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an 
object  is  common  to  all  these  words, 
which  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
object  of  the  action.  Disparagement  is 
the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner :  detract 
and  traduce  are  specific  in  the  forms  by 
which  an  object  is  lowered :  diaparagemeni 
respects  the  mental  endowments  and 
qualifications:  detract  and  traduce  are 
said  of  the  moral  character ;  the  former, 
liowever,  in  a  less  specific  manner  than 
the  latter.  We  disparage  a  man^s  per- 
formance by  speaking  slightingly  of  it: 
we  deirad,  from  the  merits  of  a  person  by 
ascribing  his  success  to  chance;  we  tra- 
duce him  by  handing  about  tales  that  are 
unfavorable  to  his  reputation :  thus  au- 
thors are  apt  to  disparage  the  writings  of 
their  rivals ;  or  a  soldier  may  detract  iroiai 
the  skill  of  his  commander;  or  he  may' 
traduce  him  by  relating  scandalous  re- 
ports. 

It  Is  a  hard  and  nice  sabject  for  a  man  to  speak 
of  himself:  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  sav  any- 
thing of  disparagement^  and  the  readers  ears 
to  hear  anything  of  praise  flrom  him.      Cowlbt. 

I  have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write  Invec- 
tives upon  those  who  have  detracted,  from  my 
works ;  but  I  look  upon  It  as  a  peculiar  happiness 
that  I  ha«-e  always  hindered  my  resentments 
from  proceeding  to  thb  extremity.        Adduon. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  bad  their  compositions 
usurped  by  others ;  both  were  envied  and  tra- 
duced during  their  lives.  Wamh. 

To  disparage^  detract^  and  traduce  can 
be  applied  only  to  persons,  or  that  which 
is  personal ;  depreciate^  degrade,  and  decry, 
to  whatever  is  an  object  of  esteem ;  we 
depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore,  things 
as  well  as  persons,  and  decry  things:  to 
depreciate  is,  however,  not  so  strong  a  term 
as  to  degrade,  for  the  Unguage  which  is 
employed  to  depredate  will  be  mild  com- 
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pared  with  that  used  for  dtgraiing:  we 
may  depredaU  an  object  by  implioition, 
or  in  indirect  terms ;  but  harsh  and  un- 
seemly epithets  are  employed  for  degrad- 
ing :  thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  depreciate 
human  nature  who  does  not  represent  it 
as  capable  of  its  true  elevation ;  be  de- 
grades  it  who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of 
rationality.  We  may  depreciate  or  de- 
grade an  individual,  a  language,  and  the 
like ;  we  decry  measures  and  principles : 
the  former  two  are  an  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual; the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of 
many.  Some  men  have  such  perverted 
notions  that  they  are  always  dqiredating 
whatever  is  esteemed  excellent  in  the 
world :  they  whose  interests  have  stifled 
all  feelings  of  humanity  have  degraded 
the  poor  Africans,  in  order  to  just&y  the 
enslaving  of  them:  political  partisans 
commonly  decry  the  measures  of  one 
party,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  another. 

The  bMineM  of  our  inodiah  Fiwicli  •■thon 
ia  to  depredate  tamnui  iiatiu«,aiid  couider  it 
under  its  worst  appeanuoes. 


Akenslde  certainly  retstoed  an  unnecessary 
and  oatrageoas  seal  for  what  he  called  and 
thonght  liberty;  a  seal  which  sometimes  dis- 
guises ftom  the  world  an  enTleos  desin  of  plun- 
dering wealth,  er  degrading  greatness. 

JOBMSOM. 

Ignorant  men  are  very  subject  to  deery  those 
beauties  in  a  celebrated  work  which  they  liave 
not  eyes  to  discover.  Addbon. 

TO  DI8PARAGB,  DBBOGATB,  DBOBADE. 

DISPARAGE,  V.  To  di^Mrage.  DER- 
OGATE,  m  Latin  derogatuty  from  derogo^ 
to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to  take  from  a 
thing  that  which  is  claimed.  DEGRADE, 
V.  To  abaae. 

Dieparage  is  here  employed,  not  as  the 
act  of  persons,  but  of  things,  in  which 
case  it  is  allied  to  derogaUy  but  retains  its 
indefinite  and  general  sense  as  before : 
circumstances  may  diaparage  the  per- 
formances of  a  writer ;  or  they  may  aero- 
gate  from  the  honors  and  dignities  of  an 
individual :  it  would  be  a  high  diaparage- 
merU  to  an  author  to  have  it  known  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism;  it 
derogatea  from  the  dignity  of  a  magis- 
trate to  take  part  in  popular  measures. 
To  degrade  is  here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  a  much  stronger  expression  than 
the  other  two:  whatever  dUparagea  or 
derogatea  does  but  take  away  a  part  from 


the  value :  but  whatever  degradaa  a  thing 
sinks  it  many  degrees  in  the  estimatioa 
of  those  in  whose  eyes  it  is  degraded;  in 
this  manner  religion  is  degraded  by  the 
low  arts  of  its  enthusiastic  professors: 
whatever  tends  to  the  ^^Mparagemeni  of 
leanung  or  knowledge  does  injury  to  the 
cause  of  troth ;  whatever  dercgentea  from 
the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any  office  is  apt 
to  degrade  the  office  itself. 

The  man  who  scruples  not  breaking  his  wortt 
in  little  things,  would  not  suffer  In  hb  own  con- 
science so  great  pain  for  fUInres  of  consequence, 
as  he  who  thinks  every  little  oflten 
truth  and  Jostloe  a  diaparagemeeU, 


I  think  we  may  say,  without  derogaiiakg  ftam 
onderftil  i     " 


performances  (the  Iliad  and 
Jhieid),  that  there  is  an  unquestionable  magnill- 
oenoe  in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed 
a  much  greater  than  could  have  been  fonned 
upon  any  Pagan  system. 


Of  the  mind  that  cm  deUberaldy  poUate  itself 
with  ideal  wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreadlaff 
the  eontagioii  In  society,  I  wish  not  t»  conceal  or 
excuse  the  depravity.  Soch  <l«0rra<lali(o»  of  the 
dignity  of  genius  canooot  be  oootemplated  but 
with  grief  and  indlgnatfam. 


DJ8PABITT,  INEQUAUTT. 

DISPARITY,  from  du  and  par,  in 
Greek  wopo,  with  or  by,  signifies  an  un- 
fitness of  objects  to  be  by  one  another. 
INEQUALITT,  from  the  Latin  «f«iit, 
even,  signifies  having  no  regularity. 

Diaparity  applies  to  two  objecli  which 
should  meet  or  stand  in  coalition  with 
each  other:  tna^mlify  is  applicable  to 
those  that  are  compared  with  each  oth- 
er: the  diipariiy  of  age,  situatioD,  and 
circumstances  is  to  be  considered  with 
regard  to  persons  entering  into  a  matri- 
monial connection :  the  inequality  in  the 
portico  ol  labor  which  is  to  be  peSrf  onned 
by  two  persona  is  a  groond  for  the  tn- 
egmdky  of  their  recompense :  there  ia  a 
great  ineqmiaHly  in  the  chance  of  suooess, 
where  there  is  a  dieparity  of  acquire- 
ments in  rival  candidates :  the  disparity 
between  David  and  Goliath  was  such  as 
to  render  the  socoess  of  the  former  more 
strikingly  miraculous;  the  inegmiBty  in 
the  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with 
a  corresponding  inequality  in  their  happi- 


ToQ  fonnerly  observed  to  me  that  nothing 
made  a  more  ridlcnious  figure  In  a  man's  life 
than  thff  (f^j^fM^  we  often  find  in  him,  sick  and 
well.  Pont* 
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iHequalitif  of  behavior,  either  in  proeperity 
or  adversity,  are  alike  nngraoeftil  in  man  ttiat  is 
bora  to  die.  Sisklb. 

DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

DISPASSIONATE  is  Uken  negative, 
ly,  it  marks  merely  the  absence  of  pas- 
sion ;  COOL  (v.  Cooi)  is  taken  positive- 
ly, it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  pas- 
sion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate 
most  learn  to  be  (%Mmt(Muito;  those  who 
are  of  a  cool  temperameni  willnot  suffer 
their  passions  to  be  roused. 
ait  solely  respects  angry  or  irritable 
timents;  eool  respects  any  perturbed 
feeling:  when  we  meet  with  an  angry 
disputant  it  is  necessary  to  be  (Kapatnon^ 
ate^  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels;  in  the 
moment  of  danger  our  safety  often  de- 
pends upon  our  eooUuu, 

A»  to  TioleDM  the  lady  (KMlame  d*Acier)  has 
inflnitely  the  better  of  the  gentleinan  (li.  de  U 
Motte).  Nothing  can  be  more  fwUte,  dispauion- 
aie,  or  sensible,  tlian  his  manner  of  managing  the 
dlspnte.  Pops. 

I  oooeehred  thb  poem,  and  gave  loose  to  a  de- 
gree of  resentment,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
have  indnlged,  bnt  which  in  a  eooUr  hour  I  can- 
not altogether  condemn.  Oowpbr. 

TO  DISPELy  DISPERSE. 

DISPEL,  from  the  Latin  pdlo,  to  drive, 
ngnifies  to  drive  away.  DISPERSE  sig- 
nifies merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder. 

Dispel  is  a  more  forcible  action  than  to 
dUpene:  we  destroy  the  existence  of  a 
thing  by  lUapetting  it ;  we  merely  destroy 
the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
c%»0mf^  it ;  the  sun  (fupe^  the  clouds 
and  darkness;  the  wind  dUpenes  the 
clouds,  or  a  surgeon  ditpenet  a  tumor. 

As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  cfaarg'd  with 


DUpeU  the  gathering  clouds  that  Notns  ftnms. 

Pops. 
The  foe  dUp^rt^dy  their  bravest  warriors  kill'd. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field. 

Pops. 

Ditpd  is  used  figuratively;  digperm 
only  in  the  natural  sense :  sloom,  igno- 
rance, and  the  like,  are  digpdled;  books, 
people,  papers,  and  the  like,  are  digpened. 

The  mist  of  error  from  his  eyes  dispelFd, 
Thro'  all  her  frandAil  arts,  in  clearest  light, 
Sloth  in  her  native  form  he  now  beheld. 

LOWTB. 


TO  DISPENSE,  DI8TRIBCTB. 

DISPENSE,  from  the  Latin  pendo,  to 
pay  or  bestow,  signifies  to  bestow  hi  dif- 
ferent  directions;  and  DISTRIBUTE, 
from  the  Latin  irituo,  to  bestow,  signifies 
the  same  thing.  DUpeiwe  is  an  indis- 
criminate action ;  diatribuie  is  a  particu- 
lariang  action:  we  dupenae  to  all;  we 
dUtnlmU  to  each  individually:  nature 
<lMpen«a  her  gifts  bountifully  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  a  parent  dts- 
iribuUa  among  his  children  different  to- 
kens of  his  parental  tenderness.  IHa- 
ferue  is  an  indirect  action  that  has  no 
immediate  reference  to  the  receiver ;  dis- 
tribuU  is  a  direct  and  personal  action 
communicated  by  the  giver  to  the  re- 
ceiver: Providence  dupenaa  his  favors 
to  those  who  put  a  sincere  trust  in  him ; 
a  prince  diatrilmtea  marks  of  his  favor 
and  preference  among  his  courtiers. 

Though  nature  weigh  onr  talents,  and  diapanaa 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense ; 
Tet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tUIer*s  toil. 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil.  Cowpsb. 
Pray  be  no  nigganl  in  diattUnOing  my  love 
plentlfliUy  among  our  friends  at  the  tarns  of  court 

HOWSLL. 

TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 

DISPLEASE  (v.  mdike,  diaplaamre) 
naturally  marks  the  contrary  of  pleasing. 
OFFEND,  from  the  Latin  offando,  signi- 
fies  to  stumble  in  the  way  of.  VEX,  in 
Latin  vexo,  is  a  frequentative  of  veAo, 
signifying  literally  to  toss  up  and  down« 

These  words  express  the  painful  sen- 
timent which  is  felt  by  the  supposed  im- 
propriety of  another's  conduct  Dia^ 
pleaae  is  not  always  applied  to  that 
which  personally  concerns  ourselves ;  al- 
though offend  and  vex  have  always  more 
or  less  of  what  is  personal  in  them:  a 
superior  may  be  diapleaaed  with  one  who 
is  under  his  charge  for  improper  behav- 
ior toward  persons  in  general;  he  will 
he  off  ended  ytiiAi.  him  for  disrespectful  be- 
havior toward  himself  or  neglect  of  his 
interests:  circumstances  as  well  as  ac- 
tions serve  to  diapleaae;  a  supposed  in- 
tention or  design  is  requisite  in  order  to 
offend;  we  may  be  diapleaaed  with  a  per- 
son, or  at  a  thing ;  one  is  mostly  offend- 
ed  with  the  person ;  a  child  may  be  dia- 
pleaaad  at  not  having  any  particular  lib- 
erty or  indulgence  granted  to  him;  he 
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may  be  offended  with  Lis  playfellow  for 
an  act  of  incivility  or  unkindness. 

Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  raging  billowg  breaking  on  the  ground ; 
DUpUa%*d  and  fearing  for  his  wat'ry  reign, 
He  rear'd  his  awflil  bead  above  the  main. 

Drtdbii. 

The  emperor  himself  cwue  running  to  the  place 
tn  his  armor,  severely  reproving  them  of  cow- 
ardice who  had  forsaken  the  place,  and  grievous- 
ly ofendtd  with  thoae  who  bad  kept  such  neg- 
ligent watch.  Kmollbb. 

DitpUaae  respects  mostly  the  inward 
state  of  feeling;  offend  and  vex  have 
most  regard  to  the  outward  cause  which 
provokes  the  feeling :  a  humoraome  per- 
son may  be  dixplecued  without  any  appar- 
ent cause ;  but  a  captious  person  will  at 
least  have  some  avowed  trifle  for  which 
he  is  offended.  Vex  expresses  more  than 
offend^  it  marks,  in  fact,  frequent  efforts 
to  offend^  or  the  act  of  offending  under 
aggravated  circumstances :  we  often  un- 
intentionally diaplecue  or  offend;  but  he 
who  vex€9  has  mostly  that  object  in  view 
in  so  doing :  any  instance  of  neglect  dis- 
pleaaes  ;  any  marked  instance  of  neglect 
offends;  any  aggravated  instance  of  neg- 
lect vexea.  The  feeling  of  dwpletuure  is 
more  perceptible  and  vivid  than  that  of 
offnice;  but  it  is  less  durable :  the  feeling 
of  vexation  is  as  transitory  as  that  of  di»- 
pleaeure^  but  stronger  than  either.  DU- 
pleoJiure  and  vexation  betray  themselves 
by  an  angry  word  or  look;  offence  dis- 
covers itself  in  the  whole  conduct:  our 
dieplecuure  is  unjustifiable  when  it  ex- 
ceeds the  measure  of  another's  fault ;  it 
is  a  mark  of  great  weakness  to  take  of- 
fence at  trifles ;  persons  of  the  greatest 
irritability  are  exposed  to  the  most  fre- 
quent vexations. 

That  fear  of  dUpUaaing  those  who  ought  to 
be  pleased,  betrayed  him  sometimes  into  the  oth- 
er extreme.  Glasbndon. 

Nathan's  fiible  of  the  poor  man  and  his  Umb 
had  so  good  an  effect  as  to  convey  Instruction  to 
the  ear  of  a  king  without  of  ending  it. 

Addison. 

These  terms  may  all  be  applied  to  the 
acts  of  unconscious  agents  on  the  mind. 

Foul  sights  do  rather  dUpUase^  in  that  they 
accite  the  memory  of  foul  things  than  in  the  im- 
mediate objects.  Bacon. 

Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen  and  easily  avoided 
by  persons  that  profess  religion.  But  the  indis- 
creet and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  Uwfhl 


things,  as  It  does  not  shock  and  qfend  our  ema- 
sciences,  so  it  is  difficult  to  make  people  at  all 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  it.  Law. 

These  and  a  thousand  mix'd  emotions  more. 
From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  cmp  the  mind 
With  endless  storm.  Tsoimoii. 

As  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction :  it  is  very  diepUanng  to  par- 
ents not  to  meet  with  the  most  respect- 
ful attentions  from  children  when  they 
give  them  counsel ;  and  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  clyldren  is  highly  offcntxve  to 
God:  when  we  meet  with  an  offendiM 
object,  we  do  roost  wisely  to  turn  away 
from  it :  when  wo  are  troubled  with  vex- 
aiious  affairs,  our  best  and  only  remedy 
is  patience. 

The  course  of  life  was  not  ditpUaeing  to  a 
young  person ;  for  hero  was  fishing,  billiards, 
hunting,  vlsithig,  and  all  country  amusements. 

NOKTH. 

The  religious  man  Ifears,  the  man  of  honor 
scorns  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  latter  considers 
vice  as  something  that  Is  beneath  him,  the  other 
as  something  that  is  offeneive  to  God. 

GUAKDIAN. 

DISPLEASURE,  ANQER,  DI8AFPROBA- 

TIOX. 

DISPLEASURE,  If.  i>M/tJt«.  ANGER, 
V.  Anger,  DISAPPROBATION  is  the 
reverse  of  approbatum  (v.  Assent). 

Between  displeasure  and  anger  there  is 
a  difference  both  in  the  degree,  the  cause, 
and  the  consequence  of  the  feeling :  dis- 
pleasure is  always  a  softened  and  gentle 
feeling ;  anger  is  always  a  harsh  feeling, 
and  sometunes  rises  to  vehemence  and 
madness.  Displeasure  is  always  pro- 
duced by  some  adequate  cause,  real  or 
supposed;  but  anger  may  be  provoked 
by  every  or  any  cause,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  individual :  displeasure  is 
mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  ex- 
pression; but  oft^fT,  unless  kept  down 
with  great  force,  always  seeks  to  return 
evil  for  evil.  Displeatiure  and  dtsappro- 
bation  are  to  be  compared  inasmuch  as 
they  respect  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  under  the  direction  of  others:  dis- 
pleasure is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is  an  an- 
gry sentiment;  disapprobation  is  an  act 
of  the  judgment,  it  is  an  opposite  opin- 
ion :  any  mark  of  self- will  in  a  child  is 
calculated  to  excite  displeasure;  a  mis- 
taken choice  in  matrimony  may  produce 
disfigjprobaiion  in  the  parent 
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Man  ia  the  merriest  species  of  the  cre«tloii ; 
all  above  or  below  him  are  serious;  he  sees 
things  In  a  different  light  from  other  beings,  and 
llndfl  his  mirth  arising  from  objects  that  perhaps 
cause  something  like  pity  or  diapUa^ur^  in  a 
higher  nature.  Addison. 

From  anger  in  its  frill  import,  protracted  into 
malevolenoe  and  exerted  in  revenge,  arise  many 
of  the  evils  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed. 

JOUMSOM. 

The  Qaeen-Regent*8  brothers  knew  her  secret 
diMpprobation  of  the  violent  measures  they 
were  cmving  on.  Robbrmom. 

DitpUaswre  is  always  produced  by  that 
which  is  already  come  to  pass ;  disappro- 
bation may  be  felt  upon  that  which  is  to 
take  place :  a  master  feels  ditpleasure  at 
the  carelessness  of  his  servant;  a  parent 
expresses  his  disapprobation  of  his  son^s 
proposal  to  leave  his  situation:  it  is 
sometimes  prudent  to  check  our  c^spUas- 
ure;  and  mostly  prudent  to  express  our 
disapprobation:  the  former  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed without  inflicting  pain ;  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  withheld  when  required 
without  the  danger  of  misleading. 

They  put  him  to  death  in  a  town  of  his  own, 

against  which  he  had  expressed  severe  dUpleaa- 

iwe  for  their  ohsUnate  rebellion  against  the  king. 

Claiukkdom. 

Hto  firm  dUapprobaUon  of  the  many  un- 
principled men  and  measures  of  those  days,  and 
a  surly  integrity  that  unfitted  him  for  the  loose- 
ness of  the  court,  contributed  to  render  his  sit- 
Oflftloa  unhappy.  Nobth. 

DISP08AI,;  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their  diflPerent 
meanings  from  the  verb  to  dispose  {v.  To 
dis]l)otie\  to  which  they  owe  their  com- 
mon origin.  DISPOSAL  is  a  personal 
act ;  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  in- 
dividual: DISPOSITION  ia  an  act  of  the 
judgment;  it  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  things.  The  removal  of  a  thing 
from  one's  self  is  involved  in  a  disposal; 
the  good  order  of  the  things  is  compre- 
hended in  their  disposition.  The  disposal 
of  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  right- 
ful owner ;  the  success  of  a  battle  often 
depends  upon  the  right  disposition  of  an 
army. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  man 
died  without  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  prop- 
erty was  at  his  own  dispo%<tl.         Blackston*. 

Any  difference,  whether  it  be  In  the  disposi- 
tion, or  in  the  figure,  or  even  in  the  color  of  the 
parU,  ia  highly  prejndioial  to  the  idea  of  infinity. 


TO  DISPOSE,  ARBANGE,  DIQEST. 

DISPOSE,  in  French  disposer,  Latin 
tUsposui^  preterite  of  dispono^  or  dis  and 
pono,  signifies  to  place  apart.  AR- 
RANGE, tp.  2b  doss.  DIGEST,  in  Latin 
diffsttus^  participle  of  differo,  or  dis  and 
ffero^  signifies  to  gather  apart  with  design. 

The  idea  of  a  systematic  laying  apart 
is  common  to  all,  and  proper  to  the  word 
ditpose.  We  dispose  when  we  arrange 
and  digest;  but  we  do  not  always  ar- 
range  and  digest  when  we  dispose:  they 
differ  in  the  circumstances  and  object  of 
the  action.  There  is  less  thought  em- 
ployed in  disposifig  than  in  arranging 
and  digesting ;  we  may  dispose  ordmary 
matters  by  simply  assigning  a  place  to 
each ;  in  this  manner  trees  are  disposed 
in  a  row,  but  we  arrange  and  digest  by 
an  intellectual  effort;  in  the  first  case 
by  putting  those  together  which  ought 
to  go  together ;  and  in  the  latter  case  by 
both  separating  that  which  is  dissimilar, 
and  bringing  together  that  which  is  sim- 
ilar ;  in  this  manner  books  are  arranged 
in  a  library  according  to  their  size  or 
their  subject ;  the  materials  for  a  litera- 
ry production  are  digested;  or  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  digested.  What  is  not 
wanted  should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a 
suitable  place:  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  beauty  and  convenience  as  the 
arrangement  of  everything  according  to 
the  way  and  manner  in  which  they  should 
follow :  when  writings  are  involved  in 
great  intricacy  and  confusion,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  cUgest  them. 

Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
JHMpos'd  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring. 

Pope. 

There  is  a  proper  arranffsment  of  the  parts 
of  elastic  bodies,  which  may  be  «icmtated  by 
use.  Chetne. 

The  marks  and  impressions  of  diseases,  and 
the  changes  and  devastations  they  bring  upon 
the  internal  parts,  should  be  very  carefully  ex- 
amined and  orderly  digested  in  the  comparative 
anatomy  we  speak  of.  Bacok. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application 
of  these  words,  we  speak  of  a  person's 
time,  talent,  and  the  like,  being  disposed 
to  a  good  purpose ;  of  a  man's  ideas  be- 
ing properly  arranged,  and  of  being  di- 
gested into  form.  On  the  disposition  of 
a  man's  time  and  property  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  his  success  in  life; 
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on  the  auromgemiad  of  aoooonts  great- 
ly depends  his  facility  in  conducting 
business ;  on  the  habit  of  digaiUng  our 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure 
correctness  of  thinking. 

ThoB  while  abe  did  her  ▼arious  power  {UapoM, 
The  world  was  ftee  from  tynnta,  wars,  and 

Puoa. 


When  a  namber  of  dittinct  images  are  collect- 
ed by  these  erratic  and  hasty  rarveyi,  the  ftmcy 
is  bosied  in  arranging  them.  JoaasoM. 

Chosen  flriends,  with  lenae  relln'd, 
I  learning  dig^tttd  well. 


DISPOSITION^  TEMPER. 

DISPOSITION,  from  dispo9e(v.  To  dU- 
pote),  signifies  here  the  state  of  being 
di9pc!»ed,  TEMPER,  like  Umperammi^ 
from  the  Latin  tanperamentum  and  iem^ 
perOf  to  temper  or  manage,  signifies  the 
thing  modelled  or  formed. 

Tlieae  terms  are  both  applied  to  the 
mind  and  its  bias;  but  dupontion  re- 
spects the  whole  frame  and  texture  of 
the  mind ;  temper  respects  only  the  bias 
or  tone  of  the  feelings. 

My  friend  has  his  eye  more  upon  the  yirtae 
and  diepoHtum  of  his  children  than  their  ad- 
vancement or  wealth.  Stxklb. 

The  man  who  lives  under  a  habitual  sense  of 
the  DiTine  presence  Iceeps  up  a  perpetual  cheer> 
Ailness  of  temper.  Avdisok. 

DinposUion  is  permanent  and  settled ; 
temper  may  be  transitory  and  fluctuating. 
The  dupontion  comprehends  the  springs 
and  motives  of  actions ;  the  temper  in- 
fluences the  action  of  the  moment :  it  is 
possible  and  not  infrequent  to  have  a 
good  dti^posUiim  with  a  bad  ienqter^  and 
vit>e  vena, 

Akenslde  was  a  young  roan  warm  with  every 
notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  con> 
nected  with  the  sound  of  liberty,  and  by  an  ec- 
centricity which  such  diepoeiUone  do  not  easily 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to 
anything  establbhed.  Johnsoh. 

He  gave  much  matter  in  few  words ;  and  as 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  betrayed  a  heat  of  temper,  a 
fiilse  conclusion  might  be  drawn,  that  because  he 
controlled  his  passions  he  disguised  his  heart 


A  good  ditpoeition  makes  a  man  a  use- 
ful member  of  society,  but  not  always 
a  good  companion;  a  good  temper  ren- 
ders him  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable 
with  all,  but  essentially  useful  to  none : 
a  good  di^MeUion  will  go  far  toward  cor- 


recting the  errors  of  temper;  but  where 
there  is  a  bad  ditpoeition  there  are  no 
hopes  of  amendment.  The  digpoeUion  is 
properly  said  to  be  natural,  the  ten^>er 
is  rather  acquired  or  formed  by  circum- 
stances. 

I  lamented  that  any  man  possessing  such  a 
Amd  of  inlbrmation,  with  a  benevolenoe  of  soul 
that  comprehended  aU  manldnd,  a  temper  most 
pladd,  and  a  heart  most  social,  should  suffer  in 
the  world's  opinion  by  that  obscurity  to  which 
hb  iU-fortune,  not  his  natural  diepo9ition,had 
reduced  him.  CnaaKLum. 

If  the  temper  be  taken  for  what  is  nat- 
ural, it  implies  either  the  physical  tem- 
perament or  that  frame  of  mind  which 
results  from  or  is  influenced  by  iL 

In  coflbe-bouses  a  man  of  my  temper  is  In  his 
element:  for  if  he  cannot  talk  he  can  be  still  more 
agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well  as  pleased  In 
himself  in  being  a  hearer.  Stbslb. 

DISPOSmOXy  INCLINATION. 

DISPOSITION  hi  the  former  section 
is  taken  for  the  general  frame  of  the 
mind ;  in  the  present  case  for  its  partic- 
ular frame.    INCLINATION,  v.  Attadi. 


DupoeUion  is  more  positive  than  meli- 
nation.  We  may  always  expect  a  man 
to  do  that  which  he  is  diepoeed  to  do ; 
but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon  his 
executingthat  to  which  he  is  merely  tn- 
dined.  We  indulge  a  di^DoeiHon;  we 
yield  to  an  indinaHon,  The  dimiiiion 
comprehends  the  whole  state  of  the  mind 
at  the  time ;  an  indinaiion  is  particular, 
referring  always  to  a  particular  object 
After  the  performance  of  a  serious  duty, 
no  one  is  expected  to  be  in  a  diapoeition 
for  laughter  or  merriment :  it  is  becom- 
ing to  suppress  our  indinaiion  to  laugh- 
ter in  the  presence  of  those  who  wish 
to  be  serious ;  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  one  who 
shows  a  diapoeition  to  be  unfriendly. 
When  a  young  person  discovers  any  in^ 
dination  to  study,  there  are  hopes  of  his 
improvement 

It  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  would  be  true 
to  himself,  to  obtain  If  possible  a  diepotUion  to 
be  pleased.  Stbb.s. 

There  never  was  a  time,  believe  me,  when  I 
wanted  an  inelinaUon  to  cultivate  your  esteem 
and  promote  your  interest. 

MauCOTH'S  LlTTSBS  OT  CiCBBO. 
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TO  DISREGARD,  NKGLECTy  8LIOHT. 

DISREGARD  signifies  properly  not  to 
regard,  NEGLECT,  in  Latin  neglechu, 
participle  of  nfgUffo^  compounded  of  nee 
and  Ugoy  not  to  choose.  SLIGHT,  from 
light,  signifies  to  make  light  of  or  set 
light  by. 

We  disregard  the  warnings,  the  words, 
or  opinions  of  others;  we  neglect  their 
injunctions  or  their  precepts.  To  rfwr*- 
gard  results  from  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  mind;  to  nsgled  from  a  temporary 
forgetf uhiess  or  oversight  What  is  rfw- 
Tts^irded  is  seen  and  passed  over;  what 
is  neglected  is  generally  not  thought  of  at 
the  time  required.  What  is  di$regarded 
does  not  strike  the  mind  at  all ;  what  is 
neglected  enters  the  mind  only  when  it  is 
before  the  eye :  what  we  disregard  is  not 
esteemed;  what  we  neglect  is  often  es- 
teemed, but  not  sufficiently  to  be  remem- 
bered or  practised:  a  child  disregards 
the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent ;  he 
neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have 
b^n  prescribed  to  him. 

Tb«  new  nothm  that  has  prevailed  of  Ute  TMrs 
that  the  Christhm  religion  Is  little  more  than  a 
good  lystem  of  morality,  most  in  coarse  draw  on 
a  disregard  to  spiritual  exercises.  GnsoN. 

Beanty's  a  charm,  bnt  soon  the  charm  wUl  pass, 
While  llUes  lie  negleeied  on  the  plain  < 
While  doaky  hyadntbs  for  use  remain. 

DBTDBir. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequent- 
ly not  personal  acts ;  they  respect  the 
thing  more  than  the  person ;  slighi  is  al- 
together an  intentional  act  toward  an  in- 
dividual. 

Ton  cannot  expect  yonr  son  shoald  have  any 
regard  for  one  whom  he  sees  yon  alight.  Locks. 

Or  toward  any  object  which  one  has  here- 
tofore esteemed  or  ought  to  esteem. 

When  onee  devotion  Ihndes  herself  under  the 
influence  of  a  divine  Impalse,  It  Is  no  wonder  she 
sliglUa  homan  ordhiances.  Aj>i>isok. 

DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DISCORD. 

DISSENSION  marks  dther  the  act  or 
the  sUte  of  dissenting.  CONTENTION 
marks  the  act  of  contending  (v.  To  eon- 
tend).    DISCORD,  V.  Contention, 

A  collision  of  opinions  produces  dis- 
sension ;  a  collision  of  interests  produces 
contention;  a  collision  of  humors  pro- 
duces discard.    A  love  of  one's  own  opin- 


ion, combined  with  a  disr^rd  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissm- 
sion;  selfishness  is  the  nudn  cause  of 
eonteniion;  and  an  ungovemed  tempei 
that  of  discord. 

At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating  of 
was  written,  the  dimensions  of  the  barons,  who 
were  then  to  many  petty  prinoes,  ran  very  high. 

ADDnoH. 

Beeanse  It  Is  apprehended  there  may  be  great 
eonteniion  about  precedence,  the  proposer  hum- 
bly desires  the  assistance  of  the  learned.  Swxrr. 
Bnt  shall  celestial  discord  nerer  cease  ? 
Tia  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace.      DmTnn. 

Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or 
communities  of  men;  contention  is  ap- 
plicable mostly,  and  discord  always,  to 
individuals.  A  Christian  temper  of  con- 
formity to  the  general  will  of  those  with 
whom  one  is  in  connection  would  do 
away  dissension;  a  limitation  of  one's 
desire  to  that  which  is  attainable  by  le- 
gitimate means  would  put  a  stop  to  cwi- 
tentum;  a  correction  of  one's  impatient 
and  irritable  humor  would  check  the 
progress  of  discord.  Dissension  tends 
not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men 
from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the 
bonds  of  society ;  contention  is  accompa- 
nied by  anger,  ill -will,  envy,  and  many 
evil  passions;  discord  interrupts  the 
progress  of  the  kind  affections,  and  bars 
all  tender  intercourse. 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperons  worm 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 
Shakspxarb. 

The  ancients  made  contention  the  principle 
that  reigned  in  the  chaos  at  first  and  then  love, 
the  one  to  express  the  divisions  and  the  other  the 
union  of  all  parties  in  the  middle  and  common 
bond.  BuxNET. 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  npon  yonr  hate 
That  Heav*n  finds  means  to  kill  yonr  Joy  with 

lovel 
And  I.  ibr  winking  at  your  discords  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.         Suakbpeabs. 

DISTANT,  FAK,  REMOTE. 

DISTANT  is  employed  as  an  adjunct 
or  otherwise;  FAR  is  used  only  as  an 
adverb.  We  speak  of  distant  objects,  or 
objects  bemg  distant ;  but  we  speak  of 
things  only  as  being  far.  Distant,  in 
Latin  distans,  compounded  of  di  and  stans, 
standing  asunder,  is  employed  only  for 
bodies  at  rest ;  far,  in  German /em,  most 
probably  from  gefahrcn^  participle  otfah- 
ren,  to  go,  sign&es  gone  or  removed  away, 
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and  18  employed  for  bodies  either  station- 
ary or  otherwise;  hence  we  say  that  a 
thing  is  distant^  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flies 
far.  DuUuU  is  used  to  designate  great 
space;  far  only  that  which  \a  ordinary: 
astronomers  estimate  that  the  sun  is  nine- 
ty-four millions  of  miles  dUtant  from  the 
earth ;  a  person  lives  not  very  far  off,  or 
a  person  is  far  from  the  spot.  DittarU 
is  used  absolutely  to  express  an  interven- 
ing  space.  REMOTE,  in  Latin  remohu, 
participle  of  removeOy  to  remove,  rather 
expresses  the  relative  idea  of  being  gone 
out  of  sight.  A  person  is  said  to  live  in 
a  disiafU  country,  or  in  a  remote  comer  of 
any  country. 

There  U  nothing  he  has  nude  that  is  either  so 
distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which  he 
does  not  essentially  inhabit.  Addisoh. 

O  might  a  parent's  carefol  wish  prevail, 
Far^  far  from  Dion  should  thy  vessels  sail. 
And  thou  from  camps  remote  the  danger  shon. 
Which  now,  alas !  too  nearly  tlireats  my  son. 

POFE. 

They  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  fig- 
urative application ;  when  we  speak  of  a 
remote  idea  it  designates  that  which  is 
less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than  a  dis- 
tant  idea.  A  dittant  relationship  between 
individuals  is  never  altogether  lost  sight 
of;  when  the  connection  between  objects 
is  very  remote  it  easily  escapes  observa- 
tion. 

It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  Thales,  **  Falsehood  is 
Jast  as  far  dUtant  frxan.  the  truth  as  the  ears 
from  the  eyes,**  by  which  he  would  intimate  that 
a  wise  man  would  not  easily  give  credit  to  the 
reports  of  actions  which  he  has  not  seen. 

Spbctatoe. 

Equally  remoU  fh>m  the  nndlstingnishing  pro- 
vision of  ancient,  and  the  parsimonious  elegance 
of  modem  habits,  her  house  was  a  school  for  the 
young,  and  a  retreat  for  the  aged.      Wbitaku. 

TO  DISTINGUISH,  DISCRIMINATE. 
To  DISTINGUISH  (v.  To  abstract)  is 
the  general,  to  DISCRIMINATE  (v.  Du- 
eernment)  is  the  particular  term :  the  for- 
mer is  an  indefinite,  the  latter  a  definite 
action.  To  dieeriminaie  is  in  fact  to  dU- 
Hnquiah  specifically ;  hence  we  speak  of 
a  ctUtinction  as  true  or  false,  but  of  a  die- 
crimination  as  nice.  We  diatitiffuieh  things 
as  to  their  divisibility  or  unity ;  we  die- 
criminate  them  as  to  their  inherent  prop- 
erties ;  we  dieiinffuieh  things  that  arc  alike 
or  unlike,  in  order  to  separate  or  collect 
them ;  we  diecriminate  those  that  arc  dif- 


ferent, for  the  purpose  of  separaUng  one 
from  the  other :  we  dittin^uish  by  means 
of  the  senses  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing ;  we  diecriminate  by  the  understanding 
only :  we  distinffuieh  things  by  their  col- 
or, or  we  distinffuish  moral  objects  by 
their  truth  or  falsehood ;  we  diteriminaie 
the  characters  of  men,  or  we  diteriminate 
their  merits  according  to  circumstances. 

Tis  easy  to  dietingui^  by  tiie  sight 
The  color  of  the  soil,  and  black  firom  white. 

DmTDBH. 

A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  la  cor- 
rigible; and  make  a  due  ditieriminatiion  be- 
tween those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  tb« 
proper  objects  of  it.  Addison. 

DISTINGUISHKD,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED, 
EMINENT,  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

DISTINGUISHED  signifies  having  a 
mark  of  distinction  by  which  a  thing  is 
to  be  distinguished  (v'To  abstract).  CON- 
SPICUOUS, in  Latin  conspicuus^  rrom  eon- 
spicio^  signifies  easily  to  be  seen.  NOTED, 
from  notvs,  known,  well  known.  EMI- 
NENT, in  Latin  eminenSy  from  emineoy  or 
e  and  maneo^  remaining  or  standing  out 
above  the  rest.  ILLUSTRIOUS,  in  Latin 
iUustris,  from  lustro,  to  shine,  shone  upon. 

The  idea  of  an  object  having  something 
attached  to  it  to  excite  notice  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  Distinguished  in  its 
general  sense  expresses  little  more  than 
this  idea ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
distinguished.  A  thing  is  distingmehed  in 
proportion  as  it  is  distinct  or  separate 
from  others ;  it  is  con^Acuous  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  easily  seen;  it  is  noted  in 
proportion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In 
this  sense  a  rank  is  distinguished;  a  situa- 
tion is  oonspicfious  ;  a  place  is  noted.  Per- 
sons are  distinguished  by  external  marks 
or  by  characteristic  qualities ;  persons  or 
things  are  conspicuous  mostly  from  some 
external  mark;  persons  or  things  are 
noted  mostly  by  collateral  circumstances. 
A  man  may  be  distingttished  by  his  deco- 
rations, or  he  may  be  distinguished  by  his 
manly  air,  or  by  his  abilities :  a  person  is 
conspicuous  by  tlie  gaudiness  of  his  dress ; 
a  house  is  contpieuous  that  stands  on  a 
hill:  a  person  is  noted  for  having  per- 
formed a  wonderful  cure ;  a  place  is  noted 
for  its  fine  waters. 

It  has  been  obserred  by  some  writers  that  man 
is  more  dUMnffuished  finom  the  animal  worid  by 
devotion  than  by  nasoa.  Addison. 
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Tbe  tnees  of  ttwae  dreadftil  conflagrations  are 
■till  eorupicuotM  in  erery  corner.       Bktdomz. 

Upon  my  calling  in  lately  at  one  of  tbe  most 
noted  Temple  coffiec-hoases,  I  found  the  whole 
room,  which  was  fall  of  yonn^  students,  difided 
into  saToral  parties,  each  of  which  was  deeply 
engaged  in  some  controversy.  Bcdobll. 

We  may  be  dUtinffuiahed  for  things 
good,  bad, or  indifferent:  we  may  be  eon- 
gpiefiouM  for  our  singularities  or  that  which 
only  attracts  vulgar  notice :  we  may  be 
noted  for  that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly 
for  that  which  is  the  subject  of  vulgar 
discourse :  we  can  be  eminent  and  Uhu- 
triom  only  for  that  which  is  really  good 
and  praiseworthy;  the  former  applies, 
however,  mostly  to  those  things  which 
set  a  man  high  in  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A 
man  of  ditUnguithed  talent  will  be  apt 
to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not  also  diMinr 
guithed  for  his  private  virtue :  affectation 
is  never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can 
place  itself  in  such  a  ismtpieuom  situation 
as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon  itself:  lovers  of 
fame  are  sometimes  contented  to  render 
themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  ab- 
surdities :  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to 
a  man  than  to  render  himself  eminent  for 
his  professional  skill :  it  is  the  lot  of  but 
few  to  be  illwtrioua^  and  those  few  are 
very  seldom  to  be  envied. 

WhUe  pablic  agitations  allow  a  flaw  indivldnals 
to  he  nncommonly  dietinipiiahed^  the  general 
condition  of  the  public  remains  calamitous  and 
wretched.  Blaib. 

Before  tbe  gate  stood  Pyrrbus,  threat'ning  loud. 
With  glitt'rlng  arms  eonepicuouB  in  the  crowd. 

Drtdek. 
or  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was  both  by  his  abili- 
ties and  station,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
left  by  his  contemporaries.  Jobksom. 

Hall,  sweet  Satumian  soil  I  of  fruitful  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  iUuetrioue  men. 

Drti>bn. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application, 
these  terms  may  be  employed  as  epithets 
to  heighten  the  character  of  an  object : 
valor  may  be  said  to  be  ditHngwehed^  pie- 
ty eminent^  and  a  name  iUuetrwue. 

Let  your  behavior  toward  superiors  in  dignity, 
age,  learning,  or  any  distinguithed  excellence, 
be  full  of  respect,  deference,  and  modesty. 

Earl  op  Cuatoam. 

It  is  more  tb«n  probable  that  the  prince  above 

mentkmed  possessed  both  these  quiUiflcations 

(modesty  and  aasarance)  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Adduov. 


Next  add  our  cities  of  iUuetri&tu  name. 
Their  costly  labor  and  stupendous  firaroe. 

DaVDEK 
DI8TRR8S|  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH,  AGONY. 

DISTRESS,  V.  Advereity,  ANXIETY, 
in  French  anxiktk,  and  ANGUISH,  in 
French  angoieeey  both  come  from  the  Lat- 
in angoy  anxt,  to  strangle.  AGONY,  in 
French  offomty  Latin  agonia^  Greek  ayw- 
vca,  from  ayoivcCctf,  to  contend  or  strive, 
signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain  and 
suffering. 

Dittrete  is  the  pain  felt  when  in  a  strait 
from  which  we  see  no  means  of  extricat- 
ing ourselves ;  anxiety  is  that  pain  which 
one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil.  />». 
trese  always  depends  upon  some  outward 
cause ;  anxiety  often  lies  in  the  imagina- 
tion. Distress  is  produced  by  the  pres- 
ent, but  not  always  immediate  evil ;  anx- 
iety respects  that  which  is  future ;  anguish 
arises  from  the  reflection  on  the  evil  that 
is  past;  agony  springs  from  witnessing 
that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the 
eye. 

Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age; 
where  there  is  a  consciousness  of  good 
and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure,  distress  will 
inevitably  exist  from  some  circumstance 
or  another.  Anxiety,  anguish,  and  aaony 
belong  to  riper  years :  infancy  and  child- 
hood are  deemed  tbe  happy  periods  of 
human  existence,  because  they  are  ex- 
empt from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  ev- 
ery one  who  has  a  station  to  fill  and  du- 
ties to  discharge.  Anguish  and  agony  are 
species  of  distress,  or  the  severer  kind, 
which  spring  altogether  from  the  matu- 
rity of  reflection,  and  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  evil.  A  child  is  in  distress  when 
it  loses  its  mother,  and  the  mother  is 
also  in  distress  when  she  misses  her  child. 
The  station  of  a  parent  is,  indeed,  that 
which  is  most  productive,  not  only  of  dis- 
tress, but  of  anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony: 
the  mother  has  her  peculiar  anxieties  for 
her  child,  while  rearing  it  in  its  infant 
state :  the  father  has  bis  anxiety  for  its 
welfare  on  its  entrance  into  the  world: 
they  both  suffer  the  deepest  anguish  when 
their  child  disappoints  their  dearest  hopes 
by  running  a  career  of  vice ;  not  unfre- 
quently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the  ag- 
ony of  seeing  a  child  encircled  in  flames 
from  which  he  cannot  be  snatched,  or 
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Binking  into  a  watery  grave  from  which 
he  cannot  be  rescued. 

How  manjr,  rack*d  with  honest  paMiona,  droop 
lu  deep  retir'd  distreta  I    How  many  atand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  tlie  parting  anguUh  I        Thommm. 

If  voa  have  an/  affection  for  me,  let  not  yoar 
anaeUty^  on  my  account,  injure  your  health. 

Mklmoth'8  Lrtbrs  op  Cicuo. 

In  the  anguUh  of  his  heart  Adam  expostu- 
lates with  Ilia  Creator  for  liaving  giten  liim  an 


These  are  tlie  charming  agonU§  of  love, 
Whose  misery  deltghta.    But  through  the  heart 
Should  Jealouay  ita  renom  once  diffuse, 
Tls  then  dellghtfhl  misery  no  more, 
Bat  agony  unmixed. 


TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 

DISTRESS,  V,  DUtren.  HARASS,  in 
French  AonuMr,  probably  from  the  Greek 
apatraufy  to  beat  PEEU'LEX,  in  Latin 
perplexm,  participle  of  perpleetoTy  oom- 
pounded  otper  and  pLodor^  to  wind  round 
and  entangle. 

A  person  Ls  distrened  either  in  his  out- 
ward circumstances  or  his  feelings;  he 
IS  hara$aed  mentally  or  corporeaUy;  he 
is  perplexed  in  his  understanding,  more 
than  in  his  feelings :  a  deprivation  dia- 
trestes;  provocations  and  hostile  meas- 
ures harau;  stratagems  and  ambiguous 
measures  perplex:  a  besieged  town  is 
distrened  by  the  cutting  off  its  resources 
of  water  and  provisions;  the  besieged 
are  hartuaed  by  perpetual  attacks;  the 
besiegers  are  perplexed  in  all  their  ma- 
noeuvres and  plans,  by  the  counter-ma- 
ncDuvrcs  and  contrivances  of  their  oppo- 
nents :  a  tale  of  woe  diUrenet;  continual 
alarms  and  incessant  labor  harem ;  un- 
expected obstacles  and  inextricable  diffi- 
culties perplex. 

O  fKend  1  Ulysses*  shoots  invade  my  ear ; 
J>Mrea9'd  he  seems,  and  bo  assistance  near. 

POTB. 

Persons  who  hare  been  long  hanuned  with 
business  and  care  sometimes  imagine  that  when 
life  declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement 
from  the  world  too  complete. 


Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  breath. 
How  soon  misfortunes  would  be  puff*d  away. 
A  trifling  shock  can  shiver  us  to  the  dust,    ' 
But  th'  existence  of  the  immortal  soul. 
Futurity's  dark  road  perpUaue  still. 

Gbntlbmah. 

DISTRIBUTE,  ALLOT,  ASSIGN,  APPOR- 
TION. 

DISTRIBUTE,  in  Latin  didrilmius,  par- 
ticiple  of  dutrUmOj  or  dis,  apart,  and  iri- 


huoy  to  bestow,  signifies  to  portion  oat  to 
several.  ALLOT,  v.  AUoi.  ASSIGN,  in 
French  anigner,  Latin  euaigno,  L  e.,  as  or 
ad  and  0^7910,  to  sign,  signifies  by  signing 
or  marking,  to  set  out  for  a  particular 
purpose.  APPORTION,  from  <q>  m  ad 
and  portiony  signifies  to  give  by  way  of 
portion  for  a  particular  puqxMe. 

The  idea  of  giving  to  several  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms ;  this  is  the  proper 
signification  of  diatribute;  but  to  that  of 
the  other  terms  is  annexed  some  qualifi- 
cation. Diairilmting  is  alwajrs  applied 
to  a  number  of  individuals,  but  aUoatng^ 
aaaiffnififf,  and  apporiionu^  is  the  giving 
either  to  one  or  several :  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey is  dtaMbnted  among  a  number  of  poor 
people ;  it  is  aUoUed^  amgned,  or  appor- 
tioned to  a  particular  individual,  or  to 
each  individual  out  of  a  number.  DU- 
irUnOe  is  said  properly  of  that  which  is 
divided,  or  divisible  into  any  number  of 
parts,  as  bread  is  dUlributed  in  loaves,  o» 
money  is  diatribuled  in  the  way  of  shil 
lings;  allotted  is  applied  to  that  which  '» 
divisible  into  lots,  and  e^iporlion  to  thaw 
which  is  formed  into  certain  proportiona' 
parts  or  portions,  as  to  €Ulot  land,  to  giv4* 
a  lot  of  land;  to  apportion  a  sum  o£ 
money,  t.  e.,  to  give  it  in  certain  propor- 
tions.  AaaiffH  is  applied  to  any  distinct 
whole,  not  considered  either  as  divided 
or  divisible,  as  to  aaaign  a  house,  plaoe^ 
etc  To  diatribute  is  to  give  promiscu- 
ously, without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  objects  or  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  given ;  things  may  be  diatributed  to 
the  worthy  or  the  unworthy,  to  those  who 
want  it  or  those  who  do  not,  at  the  will 
of  the  diatrilmlor  or  otherwise.  To  al- 
lot \9  to  give  according  to  the  lots  into 
which  the  thing  is  divided  for  a  given 
purpose,  as  to  aUot  land  to  each  cottager ; 
to  aaaiffn  is  to  set  apart  something  that 
is  suited  to  the  person  or  adapted  for 
the  object  proposed,  as  a  prize  is  aaaignsd 
to  the  roost  meritorious ;  a  bouse  is  o*- 
aiffned  for  the  reception  of  the  houseless 
wanderer;  to  apportion  is  to  give  in  a 
certain  proportion  according  to  a  certain 
rule,  as  to  apportion  rent  to  different 
houses  according  to  their  size  and  value. 

Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use  except  In 
the  dUtrilmtion, 


If  they  ftmnd  the  children  lusty  and  wen>fli- 
vored,  they  gave  order  for  their  edncatkm,  and 
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alMied  a  eertaln  proportion  of  land  fl»r  their 
maintenance.  PoTna. 

The  reverend  Nestor  ranks  his  Pylean  bands. 
The  horse  and  chariots  to  the  front  <usiffn*d, 

Pors. 

The  nnderwrlter  may  afterward  recorer  from 

each  of  the  rest  a  ratable  oatis&ction  or  appor- 

HonmetU  of  the  sum  which  he  has  been  obliged 

to  pay  to  the  assnred.  Pask. 

So  in  the  figuratiTe  or  mon!  applica- 
tioD,  the  goods  or  ills  of  life  are  distrib- 
tiied  by  a  wise  Providence,  but  often  in 
wajs  or  for  purposes  that  are  hidden 
from  our  view. 

From  thence  the  cnp  of  mortal  roan  he  fills, 
BlessbigB  to  these,  to  those  dUtributM  iUa 

Pops. 

Particular  portions  of  that  which  is 
desirable,  or  the  contrary,  is  allotted  to 
each  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the 


Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead  has  a  dne 
IHToportion  of  praise  allotted  him,  In  which  while 
he  lived  his  friends  were  too  proftise,  and  his 
enemies  too  sparing.  A2>Disoir. 

Offices,  duties,  properties,  and  the  like, 
are  assigned  according  as  they  really  are 
or  are  supposed  to  be  suitable. 

Ton  may  aasign  any  proportions  yon  please  to 
every  part  of  the  hnman  body,  and  I  undertake 
that  a  painter  shall  religiously  observe  them 
all,  and  notwithstanding  produce,  if  he  pleases, 
a  very  ugly  figure.  Bcbki. 

Xabor,  happiness,  misery,  or  anything 
of  which  only  parts  can  bo  had,  may  be 
apportioned. 

Of  the  liapplness  and  misery  of  our  present 
eondition,  part  Is  dUitritnited  by  nature,  and 
part  Is  in  a  great  measure  apperHoned  by  our- 
selves. Johnson. 

DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT,  QUARTER. 

DISTRICT,  in  Latin  diairietus,  from 
disinHffo,  to  bind  separately,  signifies  a 
eertun  part  marked  off  specifically.  RE- 
GION, in  Latin  regio^  from  rego,  to  rule, 
signifies  a  portion  that  is  within  rule. 
TRACT,  in  Latin  iraetus^  from  trahoy  to 
draw,  signifies  a  part  drawn  out  QUAR- 
TER signifies  literally  a  fourth  part. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  por- 
tions of  country,  the  former  two  compre- 
hending divisions  marked  out  on  politi- 
cal grounds ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or 
an  indefinite  division :  dStriet  is  smaller 
than  a  region  ;  the  former  refers  only  to 


part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequently 
applies  to  a  whole  country :  a  quarter  is 
indefinite,  and  may  be  applied  either  to 
a  ^puarter  of  the  world  or  a  particular 
neighborhood:  a  trad  is  ^e  smallest 
portion  of  all,  and  comprehends  fre- 
quently no  more  than  what  may  fall 
within  the  compass  of  the  ey&  We 
consider  a  district  only  with  relation  to 
government;  every  magistrate  acts  with- 
in a  certain  district:  we  speak  of  a  region 
when  considering  the  circumstances  of 
climate,  or  the  natural  properties  which 
distinguish  different  parts  of  the  earth ; 
as  the  ra^tofu  of  heat  and  cold :  we  speak 
of  the  quarter  simply  to  designate  a 
point  of  the  compass ;  as  a  person  lives 
in  a  certain  auarter  of  the  town  that  is 
north  or  soutn,  east  or  west,  etc ;  and  so 
also  in  an  extended  application,  we  say, 
to  meet  with  opposition  in  an  unexpected 
quarter:  we  speak  of  a  tract  to  designate 
the  land  that  runs  on  in  a  line;  as  a 
mountainous  tract. 

The  very  ine<|aallty  of  reprsscntatioo,  which  is 
so  ftwlbhly  complained  of.  Is  perhaps  the  very 
thing  which  prevents  us  from  thinking  or  acting 
ss  members  for  districts,  Bcaaa. 

Between  those  rsffions  and  our  upper  light 
Deep  forests  and  Impenetrable  night 
Possess  the  middle  space.  DaTOSK. 

My  timorous  muse 
Unambltloas  tracts  pnrsnes.  Cowur. 

There  Is  no  man  In  any  rank  who  Is  always  at 
liberty  to  set  as  he  would  Incline.  In  some 
quarter  or  other  he  is  Ihnited  by  circnrostances. 

Blam. 

DISTRUST,  SUSPICION,  DIFFIDENCE. 
DISTRUST  signifies  not  putting  trust 
in  {v.  Belief),  SUSPICION,  from  the 
Latin  mtspido^  or  sub  and  spedo^  signifies 
looking  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mind. 
DIFFIDENCE,  from  the  Latin  diffido  or 
disfidOy  signifies  having  no  faith. 

IHstrust  is  said  either  of  ourselves  or 
others ;  suspicion  is  said  only  of  others ; 
diffidence  only  of  ourselves:  to  be  dis- 
trustful of  a  person  is  to  impute  no  good 
to  him ;  to  be  suspicious  of  a  person  is 
to  impute  positive  evil  to  him :  he  who 
is  distrttstfiU  of  another's  honor  or  pru- 
dence win  abstain  from  giving  him  his 
confidence ;  he  who  is  sttspieious  of  an- 
other's honesty  will  be  cautious  to  have 
no  dealings  with  him. 

The  dissolution  of  two  parliaments  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  of  the  hot  in  so  abrupt  a  nuuiner 
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raised  up  •  general  spirit  of  diseootent  and  <f<»> 
trtut  throughoot  the  kingdom.  Tomjc 

Natare  Itself  after  it  has  done  an  injury  will 
be  *u*piciou9,  and  no  man  can  lore  the  person 
he  suspects.  South. 

Diatnut  is  a  particular  state  of  feel- 
ing having  a  specific  object;  tutpidon 
is  a  habitual  state  of  feeling,  and  has  in- 
definite objects. 

All  parties  had  an  opinion  of  his  abOities ;  few 
had  any  dMruat  of  his  Tirtues.  Quthbis. 

And  oft,  thoQgh  wisdom  waka,  twipiolon  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  his  charge.  Milton. 

As  regards  one's  self,  a  person  may 
diMrust  his  own  powers  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  particular  office,  or  a  duirutt 
of  himself  in  company ;  he  has  a  gener- 
al diffidence,  or  he  is  naturally  diffident. 

Before  strangers,  Pitt  had  something  of  the 
scholar's  timidity  and  distrutt.  Jobmboit. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Cnnnlngham  obtained  little 
reputation,  for  his  diffidence  waa  too  gre»t  to  be 
overcome.  Jobksoii. 

TO  DISTURB,  INTERRUPT. 

DISTURB  (w.  CommaHon).  INTER- 
RUPT, from  the  Latin  inter  and  rumpo, 
signifies  to  break  in  between  so  as  to 
stop  the  progress. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly 
or  outwardly;  we  are  interrupted  only 
outwardly:  our  minds  may  be  ditiurbed 
by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be 
disturbed  in  our  rest  or  in  our  business 
by  unseemly  noises ;  but  we  can  be  inter- 
rupted only  in  our  business  or  pursuits : 
the  disturbance,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  person;  what  dis- 
turbs one  man  will  not  disturb  another  : 
an  interruption  is,  however,  something 
positive :  what  interrupts  one  person  will 
interrupt  another:  the  smallest  noises 
may  disturb  one  who  is  in  bad  health ; 
illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  inter- 
rupt a  person  in  any  of  his  business. 

If  aaght  disturb  the  tenor  of  his  breast, 

TIs  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest.  Pora. 

A  single  word  or  eren  an  ofllBr  at  interrup- 
tion stopped  him  in  a  moment,  though  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  Cb]CBSiu.ANi>. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  words  when  applied  to  things  as 
to  persons :  whatever  is  put  out  of  its 
order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed; 
thus  water  which  is  put  into   motion 


from  a  state  of  rest  is  dMturbed:  what- 
ever is  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regu- 
larity of  its  course  is  interrupt^;  thus 
water  which  is  turned  out  of  its  ordinary 
channel  is  interrupted. 

Some  short  conftiaed  speeches  show  an  Imagi- 
nation disturbed  with  guilt  Adduom. 

The  foresight  of  the  hour  of  death  would  con*- 
tinually  interrupt  the  course  of  human  affairs. 

Blauu 

TO  DIVIDB,  8BPARATR,  PART. 

DIVIDE,  in  Latin  divideo,  compound- 
ed of  di  and  the  Etruscan  eduo,  from  eig 
and  ivw,  two,  signifies  to  make  into  two. 
SEPARATE,  V.  Abstract.  PART  signi- 
fies to  make  into  parts. 

That  is  said  to  be  dteided  which  has 
been  or  is  conceived  to  be  a  whole,  that 
is  separated  which  might.be  joined:  an 
army  may  be  divided  int6  two  or  three 
divisions  or  portions:  the  divisiom  are 
frequently  separated  hi  their  march. 
Things  may  be  divided  by  anything  which 
distinguishes  the  parts  from  one  anoth- 
er ;  they  are  separated  by  disjunction  of 
space  only. 

Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  midwinter  ends. 
For  this  through  twelve  bright  signs  Apollo 

guides 
The  year,  and  earth  in  several  cUmos  divides. 

Dbtdbk. 

Things  may  be  mentally  divided,  but 
they  are  separated  only  corporeally :  the 
minds  of  men  are  often  most  divided 
when  in  person  they  are  least  separated. 

U  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty 
parts,  we  shall  And  at  least  nineteen  of  them 
mied  with  gaps  and  chasms,  which  aro  neither 
filled  up  with  pleasure  or  business.       Addison. 

Where  there  is  the  greatest  and  most  honor- 
able lore,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  be  Joined  in 
death  than  separated  In  life.  Sisku. 

To  part  has  an  intermediate  sense 
between  divide  and  separate;  to  divide 
is  properly  to  make  any  whole  into  two 
parts;  to  part  is  to  destroy  the  coliesion 
of  two  or  more  wholes  when  joined  to- 
gether :  a  loaf  is  divided  when  it  is  cut 
into  two  or  more  pieces ;  two  loaves  are 
parted.  Sonoetimes  things  are  both  di- 
vided and  parted  in  order  to  be  distrib- 
uted; in  this  case  the  distinction  is  the 
same ;  solid  things,  or  what  is  in  a  mass, 
is  divided;  but  thipgs  which  do  not  lose 
their  integrity  are  parted:  an  estate  is 
divided;  goods  or  defects  are  parted. 
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Tbe  whole  umy  wu  diHdsd  Into  regtmenti. 

POTTSm. 

From  the  signed  rlctini  crape  the  corUng  hair. 
The  heralde  part  It  and  the  jMincea  share. 

POPB. 

As  difljunctioQ  is  the  oommon  idea  at- 
tached to  both  MforaU  And  party  they  are 
frequentlj  used  in  relation  to  the  same 
objects;  things  are  mostly  said  to  be 
parted  which  are  made  to  be  apart  for 
any  temporary  purpose,  or  by  any  means, 
howerer  slight  or  trivial;  thus  rooms 
may  be  parted  by  a  partition ;  that  is 
said  to  be  teparaied  which  is  intended  to 
be  kept  permanently  separate,  or  which 
ought  not  to  be  joined ;  thus  fields  are 
9q)arated  by  hedges. 

Ifoet  of  the  aodeot  writers  are  of  opinion  tiut 
SicUy  was  formerly  joined  to  tlie  continent  in 
this  spot,  and  that  the  9eparation  must  hare 
hoen  made  by  some  violent  conTiilsion  of  the 
earth.  Bbtimns. 

Learn  from  this  hint,  let  this  instmct  onr  art» 
Thin  ti^er  sticks  most  from  one  centre  pari. 

Oat. 

With  regard  to  persons,  part  desig- 
nates the  actual  leaving  of  the  person ; 
aqxirate  is  used  in  general  for  that  which 
lessens  the  society ;  the  former  is  often 
casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter 
is  positive  and  serious ;  the  parting  is 
momentary ;  the  afparation  may  be  long- 
er or  shorter:  two  friends  part  in  the 
streets  after  a  casual  meeting;  two  per- 
sons separate  on  the  road  who  had  set 
out  to  travel  together:  men  and  their 
wives  often  part  without  coming  to  a 
positive  separation :  some  couples  are  a^ 
orated  from  each  other  in  every  respect 
but  that  of  being  directly  parted;  the 
moment  of  partiiig  between  friends  is 
often  more  painful  than  the  separation 
which  afterward  ensues. 

I  pray  let  me  retain  some  room,  though  never 
so  little,  In  your  thoughts,  during  Uie  time  of  this 
oar  eeparatton.  Howux. 

The  prince  porsn'd  the  parting  deity 
With  words  like  these,  '^Ah,  whither  do  yon  fly  ?** 
Unkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  your  son.  Detdbn. 

TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 

DIVIDE,  V.  To  divide,  separate.  DIS- 
TRIBUTE, in  Latin  distrHnUus^  from  dis- 
tribvoj  or  dtM  and  tribuo^  signifies  to  be- 
stow apart.  SHARE,  from  the  word 
shear  J  and  the  German  scheeren^  signifies 
simply  to  cut 
•  The  act  of  dividing  does  not  extend 


beyond  the  thing  divided;  that  of  (As- 
trtbuting  and  sharing  comprehends  also 
the  purpose  of  the  action :  we  divide  the 
thing ;  we  distnhute  to  the  person :  we 
may  divide,  therefore,  without  distrttnO- 
ing;  or  we  may  divide  in  order  to  di*- 
trilnUe:  thus  we  divide  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fields  for  our  private  convenience ; 
or  we  divide  a  sum  of  money  into  so 
many  parts,  in  order  to  distribuie  it 
among  a  given  number  of  persons:  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  distribtUe  with- 
out dividing;  for  money,  books,  fruit, 
and  many  other  things  may  be  iHstrib- 
viedy  which  require  no  division. 

Let  old  TImothens  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down.  Dbtdiv. 

Two  urns  hy  Jotc's  high  throne  haTO  ever  stood, 
The  Boaree  of  ctU  one,  and  one  of  good  ; 
tYmn  thence  the  cap  of  mortal  man  ho  flila 
Blessings  to  Uiese,  to  thoee  distrilnUes  ills. 

Fori. 

To  share  is  to  make  into  parts,  the 
same  as  divide,  and  it  is  to  give  those 
parts  to  some  persons,  the  same  as  dis- 
trihiUe;  but  the  person  who  shares  takes 
a  part  himself;  he  who  distribtUes  gives 
it  all  to  others:  a  loaf  is  divided  in  or- 
der to  be  eaten ;  bread  is  distributed  in 
loaves  among  the  poor ;  the  loaf  is  shared 
by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer  neighbor, 
or  the  profits  of  a  business  are  shared  by 
the  partners. 

Providence  has  made  an  eqnat  distribttHon 
of  natural  gifts,  whereof  each  creature  severally 
has  a  share.  L'Estbanob. 

Why  grieves  my  son?     Thy  angubh  let  me 

skare^ 
Reveal  tlie  canse,  and  trust  a  parent's  care. 

Pops. 

To  share  may  imply  either  to  give  or 
receive ;  to  distribute  implies  giving  only : 
we  share  our  own  with  another,  or  an- 
other shares  what  we  have ;  but  we  dis- 
tribute our  own  to  others. 

We  render  yon  the  tenth  to  be  ta'en  forth 
Before  t  he  common  diefributUm,  at  your  choice. 
Sbakspbabs. 
They  will  be  so  much  the  more  carefbl  to  de- 
termine  properly,  as  they  shall  (will)  be  obliged 
to  share  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  mas- 
ters. Mm.M0TH*8  Lettkbs  op  PtWT. 

DOCILE^  TRACTABLE^  DUCTILE. 

DOCILE,  in  Latin  dodlis,  from  doeeOy 
to  teach,  is  the  Latin  term  for  ready  to 
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be  taught  TRACTABLE,  from  trahoy 
denotes  the  readiDeas  to  be  drawn.  One 
is  docile  as  a  scholar ;  one  is  tradable  as 
a  child  or  a  servant  Where  anything 
is  to  be  learned,  doeility  is  necessary; 
where  anything  is  to  be  done  at  the  call 
of  another,  iradabilUy  is  required.  DUC- 
TILITY, from  dueo,  to  lead,  signifies  apt- 
ness to  be  led,  and  is  applied  to  the  mind 
or  its  powers,  which  yield  readily  to  im- 
pressions. 

The  Feniana  are  not  whoUy  vM.  of  martial 
spirit ;  and  if  they  are  not  naturally  brave,  tbey 
are  at  leaat  extremely  doeiU^  and  might,  with 
proper  discipliDe,  be  made  excellent  soldiers. 

Sn  W.  Jonas. 

The  people,  without  being  aerrlle,  most  be 
iraetabU.  Bdbkx. 

The  wiU  was  then  (before  the  Ikll)  dueUU  and 
pliant  to  all  the  motions  of  right  reason.  Soctb. 

Animals  may  be  said  to  be  docile  and 
tradable  with  a  like  distinction;  inani- 
mate objects,  as  metals,  etc.,  may  be 
dudile. 

Their  reindeer  form  their  riches;  these  their 

tents, 
Their  robes,  thehr  beds,  and  all  their  homely 

wealth. 
Supply  thetf  wholesome  fare  and  cheerftil  cups ; 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks.  Thomsom. 

Tbey  (the  Arabian  horses)  are  so  tradable  and 
fomiliar  that  they  will  run  ftttm  the  fields  to  the 
call  of  their  masters.  QoxJ>aiirrH. 

The  dudUe  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould. 

Pops. 

DOCTRINE,  PRECEPT,  PRINCIPLE. 

DOCTRINE,  in  French  dodrine,  Latin 
dodrina^  from  doceo^  to  teach,  signifies 
the  thing  taught;  PRECEPT,  from  the 
Latin  prtKcipio,  the  thing  laid  down; 
PRINCIPLE,  in  French  principe,  Latin 
prineipiumy  the  beginning  of  things,  that 
is,  their  first  or  original  component  parts. 

A  doctrine  requires  a  teacher;  a  pre- 
cept requires  a  superior  with  authority ;  a 
principle  requires  only  a  maintainer  or 
holder.  A  dodrine  is  always  framed  by 
some  one ;  a  precept  is  enjoined  or  laid 
down  by  some  one ;  a  ^nciple  lies  in  the 
thing  itself.  A  dodrtne  is  composed  of 
principles;  Oi precept  rests  upon  principles 
or  dodrines.  Pythagoras  taught  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined 
many  precepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  conduct,  particularly  that 
they  should  abstain  from  eating  animal 


food,  and  be  only  silent  hearers  for  the 
first  fire  years  of  their  scholarship :  the 
former  of  these  rules  depended  upon  the 
preceding  dodrine  of  the  souFs  transmi- 
gration to  the  bodies  of  animals ;  the  lat- 
ter rested  on  that  simple  principle  of  ed- 
ucation, the  entire  devotion  of  the  scholar 
to  the  master.  We  are  said  to  believe  in 
dodrines;  to  ohej precepts ;  to  imbibe  or 
hold  principles.  Dodrine  is  that  which 
constitutes  our  faith;  precepts  are  that 
which  directs  the  practice :  both  are  the 
subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited 
only  to  the  matured  understanding:  prin- 
cifles  are  often  admitted  without  exam- 
ination ;  and  imbibed  as  frequently  from 
observation  and  circumstances,  as  from 
any  direct  personal  efforts ;  children  «a 
well  as  men  acquire  principles. 

This  seditious,  unconstitutional  doctrine  of 
electing  kings  is  now  publicly  taught,  arowed, 
and  printed.  Bvaut. 

Pythagoras's  first  rule  directs  us  to  warship 
the  gods,  as  is  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  tlie 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  precept 

Adnsobt. 

If  the  principles  of  the  reTOlntion  of  1688  are 
anywhere  to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  Statute  called 
the  '*  Declaration  of  Rights."  Buaut. 

DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET. 

A  DOCTRINE  originates  with  an  indi- 
vidual.  DOGMA,  from  the  Greek  Soyfia 
and  ^occ«tf,  to  think,  signifies  something 
thought,  admitted,  or  taken  for  granted; 
this  lies  with  a  body  or  number  of  indi- 
viduals. TENET,  from  the  Latin  teneo^ 
to  hold  or  maintain,  signifies  the  thing 
held  or  maintained,  and  is  a  species  of 
principle  (v.  Dodrine)  specifically  main- 
tained in  matters  of  opinion  by  persons 
in  general.  A  dodrine  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is 
framed ;  the  dogma  on  the  authority  of 
the  body  by  whom  it  is  maintained;  a 
tend  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
Many  of  the  dodrines  of  our  blessed  Sav- 
iour are  held  by  faith  in  him ;  they  are 
subjects  of  persuasion  by  the  exercise  of 
our  rational  powers ;  the  dogmas  of  the 
Romish  Church  are  admitted  by  none  but 
such  as  admit  its  authority:  every  sect 
has  its  peculiar  tetidM. 

Unpractis'd  he  to  Ikwn  or  seek  for  pow*r 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  Tarylng  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  priie. 
More  skBl'd  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
QoiJosMXta, 
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There  are  in  England  almndanoe  of  men  who 
tolerate  in  the  true  spirit  of  toleration.  They 
think  the  dogmas  of  religion,  though  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  are  all  of  moment,  and  that  among 
them  tliere  is,  as  am<mg  all  tUngs  of  value,  a 
Just  ground  of  preference.  Bubue. 

One  of  the  puritanical  Untit^  was  the  illegality 
of  all  games  of  chance.  Jobnson. 

TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION. 

DOUBT,  in  French  dauter^  Ladn  dubUo, 
from  dubius  and  duo,  two,  signifies  to  have 
two  opinioua.  QUESTION,  in  Latin  quuBt- 
tioy  from  quarOy  to  inquire,  signifies  to 
make  a  question. 

Both  these  terms  express  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  staying  its  decision.  Dovht 
lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  it  is  a  less 
actiye  feeling  than  quesHon:  by  the  for- 
mer we  merely  suspend  decision ;  by  the 
latter  we  actually  demand  proofs  in  order 
to  assist  us  in  deciding.  We  may  dottbt 
in  silence :  we  cannot  question  without  ex- 
pressing it,  directly  or  mdirectly.  He  who 
suggests  donbts  does  it  with  caution :  he 
who  makes  a  queriicn  throws  in  difficul- 
ties with  a  degree  of  confidence.  Doubts 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  mind  of- 
ten times  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
doubter;  questions  are  always  made  with 
an  express  design.  We  doubt  in  matters 
of  general  interest,  on  abstruse  as  well  as 
common  subjects :  we  question  mostly  in 
ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal 
interest :  we  doubt  the  truth  of  a  position ; 
we  question  the  veracity  of  an  author.  The 
existence  of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a 
great  length  of  time ;  but  the  testimony 
of  creditable  persons  who  have  lately  seen 
them  ought  now  to  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 
When  the  practicability  of  any  plan  is 
questicmedy  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any 
farther  into  its  merits. 

For  my  part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so 
little  to  be  doubted^  Uiat  I  think  it  is  almost  the 
only  truth  we  are  sure  of.  Addison. 

Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  question,  but  to  prove  our  might. 

Pope. 

The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to 
the  individual;  the  question  frequently 
respects  others.  We  doubt  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  succeed;  we  question 
another^s  right  to  interfere:  w£l  doubt 
whether  a  thing  will  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed ;  we  question  the  utility  of  any  one 
making  the  attempt  There  are  many 
16 


doubtful  cases  in  medicine,  where  the 
physician  is  at  a  loss  to  decide;  there 
are  many  questionable  measures  proposed 
by  those  who  are  in  or  oat  of  power 
which  demand  consideration.  A  dispo- 
sition to  doubi  everything  is  more  inimi- 
cal to  the  cause  of  truth  than  the  readi- 
ness to  believe  everything ;  a  disposition 
to  question  whatever  is  said  or  done  by 
others  is  much  more  calculated  to  give 
offence  than  to  prevent  deception. 

Vile  shrubs  are  shorn  for  browse;   tow'ring 

height 
Of  unctuous  tress  are  torches  for  the  night ; 
And  shall  we  doubt  (indulging  easy  sloth) 
To  sow,  to  set,  and  to  reform  thefar  growth  ?  * 

Detden. 
You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance, 
And  out  of  dot^t  yoa  do  me  now  more  wrong, 
In  making  question  of  my  nttermoet. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 

SUAKSPBAaS. 

DOUBT,  SUSPENSE. 

DOUBT  respects  that  which  we  should 
believe ;  SUSPENSE  that  which  we  wish 
to  know  or  ascertain.  We  are  in  doubt 
for  the  want  of  evidence ;  we  are  in  sus- 
pense for  the  want  of  certainty.  Doubt 
interrupts  our  progress  in  the  attainment 
of  truth ;  suspense  impedes  us  in  the  at- 
tainment of  our  objects:  the  former  is 
connected  principally  with  the  under- 
standing; the  latter  acts  altogether  upon 
the  hopes.  We  have  our  £mbts  about 
things  that  have  no  regard  to  time;  we 
are  in  su^)ense  about  what  is  to  happen 
in  futuve.  Those  are  the  least  inclined 
to  doubt  who  have  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  subject;  those  are  the 
least  exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling 
of  suspense  who  confine  their  wishes  to 
the  present. 

Gold  is  a  wonderful* clearer  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an 
instant.  Addison. 

The  bundle  of  hay  on  either  side  striking  his 
(the  ass's)  sight  and  smell  in  the  same  proportion, 
would  keep  hhn  in  perpetual  stutpense. 

Addisom. 

I>OUBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,  UNCERTAIN, 
PRECARIOUS. 

Thr  DOUBTFUL  admits  of  doubt  (v. 
Doubt,  suspense);  the  DUBIOUS  creates 
doubt  or  suspensa  The  doubt/id  is  said 
of  things  in  which  we  are  required  to 
have  an  opinion;   the  dubious  rei^pects 
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events  and  things  that  must  speak  for 
themselves.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  ad- 
visable for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
mercy;  while  the  issue  of  a  contest  is 
dvbiousy  all  judgment  of  the  parties,  or  of 
the  case,  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemus  rettr'd. 
Whose  &11  Ulysses  Tlew'd  with  fary  llr'd : 
Doubtful  if  JoTe*B  great  son  be  should  pnrgue, 
Or  pour  his  ▼engeance  on  the  LIdan  crew. 

FOPJL 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side- 
table  for  persons  of  great  fiune,  bat  dubious 
exbtence,  such  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  JBneas, 
Achilles,  Hector,  and  others.  Swan. 

Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always  a 
relation  to  the  person  forming  the  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  in  question;  UN- 
CERTAIN and  PRECARIOUS  are  epi- 
thets  which  designate  the  qualities  of  the 
things  themselves.  Whatever  is  uneer- 
tain  may  from  that  very  circumstance  be 
doubtftU  or  €tubwu8  to  those  who  attempt 
to  determine  upon  them ;  but  they  may 
be  designated  for  their  unoertcdiUi/  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  opinions  which  they 
may  give  rise  to^  A  person^s  coming  may 
be  doubtful  or  uncertain;  the  length  of 
his  stay  is  oftener  described  as  uncertain 
iha,n  &8  doubtful.  The  (i(m50i/ is  opposed 
to  that  on  which  we  form  a  positive  con- 
clusion, the  uncertain  to.  that  which  is 
definite  or  prescribed.  The  efficacy  of 
any  medicine  is  doubtful;  the  manner  of 
its  operation  may  be  uncertain.  While 
our  knowledge  is  limited,  we  must  expect 
to  meet  with  many  things  that  are  doubt- 
ful; as  ever3rthing  in  the  world  is  ex- 
posed to  change,  and  all  that  is  future  is 
entirely  above  our  control,  we  must  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  everything  uncertain 
but  what  we  see  passing  before  us. 

I  am  pleased  with  a  frame  of  four  lights,  doubt- 
ful whether  the  few  pines  it  contains  will  ever 
worth  a  iarthing.  Cowpeb. 

Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot. 
The  timber  of  the  satcred  grove  we  cut ; 
And  build  our  fleet,  uncertain  yet  to  And 
What  place  the  gods  for  our  repose  assign'd. 

.  Detdsr. 

PRECARIOUS,  from  the  Latin  pre- 
carius  and  precor^  to  pray,  signifies  grant- 
ed to  entreaty,  depending  on  the  will  or 
humor  of  another,  whence  it  is  applica- 
ble to  whatever  is  obtained  from  others. 
Precarious  is  the  highest  species  of  un- 
certainty^  applied  to  such  things  as  de- 
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pend  on  future  casualties  in  opposition  to 
that  which  is  fixed  and  determined  by  de- 
sign. The  weather  is  uncertain  ;  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  person  who  has  no  stated  in- 
come or  source  of  living  must  be  proco- 
rious.  It  is  uncertain  what  day  a  thing 
may  take  place,  until  it  is  determined ; 
there  is  nothing  more  precaxioius  than 
what  depends  upon  the  favors  of  princes. 

The  frequent  disappointments  incident  to  hunt- 
ing induced  men  to  establish  a  permanent  prop- 
erty in  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  order  to  sua* 
tain  themselves  in  a  leas  prsoarious  manner. 
Blackbtomx. 

TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL,  OR  HALK, 
PULL,  PLUCK,  TUG. 

DRAW  comes  from  the  Latin  froAo, 
to  draw,  and  the  Greek  ipcurata,  to  lay 
hold  of.  DRAG  is  a  variation  of  draw. 
HAUL  or  HALE  answers  to  the  Greek 
cXkw,  to  draw.  PULL  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, connected  with  pello^  to  drive  or 
thrust  PLUCK  is  in  the  German 
pJHiekeny  etc. ;  and  TUG  answers  to  the 
Grerman  Ziehen^  to  pull  or  draw. 

Draw  expresses  here  the  idea  common 
to  the  three  first  terms,  namely,  of  put- 
ting a  body  in  motion  from  behind  one^s 
self  or  toward  one's  self ;  to  draff  is  to 
draw  a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw 
that  which  makes  resistance ;  to  hmd  is 
to  draff  it  with  still  greater  violence. 
We  draw  a  cart;  we  diroff  a  body  along 
the  ground ;  or  fund,  a  vessel  to  the  shore. 
To  puU  signifies  only  an  effort  to  draw 
without  the  idea  of  motion :  horses  puU 
very  long  sometimes  before  they  can 
draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  uphill.  To 
pluck  is  to  pull  with  a  sudden  twitch, 
in  order  to  separate;  thus  feathers  are 
plucked  from  animals.  To  fi^  is  to  pull 
with  violence ;  thus  men  tuff  at  the  oar. 

Furious  he  said,  and  tow*rd  the  Grecian  crew 
(Seis'd  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warrior  drett ; 
Struggling  he  follow'd,  while  th*  embrolder'd 

thong 
That  ty*d  his  helmet  drag^d  the  ehlef  along. 

Pops. 
Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare, 
And  &sten  to  the  horse's  feet ;  the  rest 
With  cables  haul  along  the  unwieldy  beaat 

Dbtbiic. 
Two  magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  in  the 
roof  and  the  other  in  the  floor  of  Mohammed's 
bnrying-place  at  Mecca,  and  jnM  the  impostor's 
Iron  coflln  with  such  an  equal  attraction,  that  it 
hangs  in  the  air  between  both  of  ttiem. 

ADDnOH, 
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Eton  childran  foDow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plud^d  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man*8 
smite.  GoLDSMrrn. 

Clear'd  u  I  thought,  and  IhUy  flx'd  at  length 
To  learn  the  cause,  I  tuQuTd  with  all  my  strength. 

Dbtdbn. 

In  the  morftl  application  of  the  words 
we  may  be  said  to  be  drawn  by  anything 
which  can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us 
near  to  an  object ;  we  are  dragged  only 
by  means  of  force;  we  pull  a  thing  to- 
ward us  by  a  direct  effort.  To  haul, 
plucky  and  tug  are  seldom  used  but  in 
the  physical  application. 

Hither  we  sail'd,  a  rolnntarj  throng. 
To  avenge  a  priTate,  not  a  public  wrong ; 
What  else  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  draiM, 
But  thina— nngratefiil  I  and  thy  brother's  cause. 

Porn. 
Tis  long  since  I  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  gods,  have  dragg'd  a  lingering 
life.  POF». 

Hear  this,  remember,  and  onr  fliry  dread. 
Nor  pull  th*  unwilling  rengeanee  on  thy  head. 

Popa. 
DRRAM,  RBYE&IE. 

DREAM,  in  Dutch  drontf  etc.,  in  the 
Celtic  drem,  a  sight,  is  connected  with 
the  Greek  Spafia,  a  fable,  and  the  word 
roomy  signifying  to  wander,  in  Hebrew 
rom,  to  be  agitated.  REVERIE,  in 
French  reverie^  like  the  English  rave^  and 
the  Latin  raiieSy  madness,  signifies  that 
which  is  wandering  or  incoherent 

Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike  opposed 
to  the  reality,  and  have  their  origin  in 
the  imagination ;  but  the  former  com- 
monly passes  in  sleep,  and  the  latter 
when  awake:  the  dream  may  and  does 
commonly  arise  when  the  imagination  is 
in  a  sound  state;  the  reverie  is  the  fruit 
of  a  heated  imagination :  dreams  come  in 
the  course  of  nature;  reveries  are  the 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  ferment. 

When  the  term  dream  is  applied  to 
the  act  of  one  that  is  awake,  it  admits  of 
another  distinction  from  reverie.  They 
both  designate  what  is  confounded,  but 
the  dream  is  less  extravagant  than  the 
reverie.  Ambitious  men  please  them- 
selves with  dreams  of  future  greatness ; 
enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  blending  their  own 
wild  reveries  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  He  who  indtilges  himself  in  idle 
dreams  lays  up  a  store  of  disappointment 
for  himself  when  he  recovers  his  recol- 
lection, and  finds  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 


dream:  a  love  of  singularity  operating 
on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often  lead 
men  to  indulge  in  strange  reveries. 

Gay's  (Honds  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share 
of  Soath-aea  stock,  bat  he  dreamed  of  dignity 
and  rotendor,«nd  could  not  bear  to  obstruct  his 
own  fortune.  Johnson. 

I  continued  to  sit  motionless  with  my  eyes  fix- 
ed upon  the  curtain  some  moments  after  it  fell. 
When  I  was  roused  flpom  my  reoerU  I  found 
myself  almost  alone.  Hawkxswoetb. 

DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROSS,  SCUM, 
REFUSE. 

DREGS,  like  the  German  dreeky  dirt, 
signifies  tlae  dirty  part  which  separates 
from  a  liquor.  SEDIMENT,  from  sedeoy 
to  sit,  signifies  that  which  settles  at  the 
bottom.  DROSS  is  probably  but  a  va- 
riation  of  dr^,  SCUM,  in  the  German 
sehaumy  signifies  the  same  as  foam  or 
froth.  REFUSE  literally  that  which  is 
refused  or  thrown  away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worth- 
less park  of  any  body ;  but  dregs  is  taken 
in  a  worse  sense  than  sediment:  for  the 
dregs  is  that  which  is  altogether  of  no 
value ;  but  the  sediment  may  sometimes 
form  a  necessary  part  of  the  body.  The 
dregs  are  mostly  a  sentiment  in  liquors, 
but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
are  not  dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken 
away,.there  will  frequently  remain  a  sedi- 
ment; the  dregs  are  oom*m<»ily  the  cor- 
rupt part  which  separates  from  com- 
pound liquids,  as  wine  or  beer ;  the  sedi- 
ment consists  of  the  heavy  particles  which 
belong  to  all  ^mple  liquids,  not  except- 
ing water  itself.  The  dregs  and  sediment 
separate  of  themselves,  but  the  sewm  and 
dross  are  forced  out  by  a  process;  the 
former  from  liquids,  and  the  latter  from 
solid  bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 
Dross  is  applied  to  solid  bodies  in  the 
same  sense  as  sewny  being  that  which  re- 
mains after  the  purifying ;  as  the  dross 
of  com  after  threshing  and  cleaning. 
RefusSy  as  its  derivation  implies,  is  al- 
ways said  of  that  which  is  intentionally 
separated  to  be  thrown  away,  and  agrees 
with  the  former  terms  only  inasmuch  as 
they  express  what  is  worthless.  With 
this  distinction  they  are  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  moral  objects. 

El>itome8  of  history  are  the  corruptions  and 
moths  that  have  fretted  and  corroded  many 
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aonnd  and  excellent  tKNUes  of  history  and  re- 
daoed  them  to  bese  and  onprofltable  dreifs. 

Baoon. 

For  it  is  not  bare  agitation,  bat  the  udiment 
at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water. 

South. 

For  the  composition,  too,  I  adm|^  the  Algerine 
community  resemble  that  of  France,  being  form- 
ed out  of  the  Tery  tcum^  scandal,  disgrace,  and 
pest  of  the  Turkish  Asia.  Beau. 

Kow  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  inyolve  : 
Paige  fhnn  your  sight  the  drow^  and  make  yon 

see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity.        Dbtdsx. 
Next  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review. 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew ; 
Down  with  the  &1Ung  stream  the  refuse  run 
To  rsise  with  joyftil  news  his  drooping  son. 

Dbtdbx. 

DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 

DULL,  ia  the  low  German  dMU,  high 
German  toU^  mad,  Welsh  dol^  dwl,  foolish, 
etc.,  denotes  properly  a  defect  in  the  in- 
tellect. GLOOMY  is  connected  with  the 
German^/bmin,  signifying  the  same  as  tar- 
nished. SAD  is  probably  connected  with 
sedate  and  settled,  signifying  as  much  as 
sedate  sorrow.  DIS£a.L,  compounded  of 
dis  and  nuU  or  mo/iM,  signifies  very  evil. 

When  applied  to  natural  objects,  ditU 
and  gloomy  denote  the  want  of  necessa- 
ry light  or  life :  in  this  sense  metals  are 
more  or  less  duU  according  as  they  are 
stained  with  dirt :  the  weather  is  either 
duU  or  gloomy  in  different  degrees ;  that 
is,  duU  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by 
clouds,  and  gloomy  when  the  atmosphere 
is  darkened  by  fogs  or  thick  clouds. 
Dismal  denotes  not  merely  the  want  of 
that  which  is  necessary,  but  also  the 
presence  of  that  which  is  repugnant  to 
the  senses ;  as  a  glare  of  light  or  a  sound 
may  be  dismal,  A  room  is  dull,  gloomy , 
or  dismal,  according  to  circumstances : 
it  is  dull  if  the  usual  quantity  of  light 
and  sound  be  wanting;  it  is  gloomy  if 
the  darkness  and  stillness  be  very  con- 
siderable; it  is  dismal  if  it  have  only 
light  enough  to  show  its  wretchedness; 
in  this  sense  a  dungeon  is  a  iHtmal  abode: 
Sad  is  not  applied  so  much  to  sensible  as 
moral  objects,  in  which  sense  the  dis- 
tressing events  of  human  life,  as  the  loss 
of  a  parent  or  a  child,  is  justly  denomi- 
nated 9ad. 

While  roan  is  a  retainer  to  the  elements  and  a 
SQKMurner  in  the  body,  it  must  be  content  to  sub- 


mit its  own  qoickness  and  splritiialtty  to  tbt$ 
dulitttt  of  its  vehicle.  Soom. 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direftU  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heav'nly  goddess,  aing  I 
That  wrath  which  horl'd  to  Plato's  ffloomy 

reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefi  untimely  slain. 

Ton. 
For  ntaw  long  nights,  throagfa  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyre's  thick  flaming  shot  a  ditmai  glare. 

POPB. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  splinter  unhappily 
thrust  into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  Justing,  was  sent 
out  of  the  world  by  a  tad  but  very  accidental 


In  regard  to  the  frame  of  mind  which 
is  designated  by  these  terms,  it  will  be 
easily  perceived  from  the  above  explana- 
tion. As  slight  circumstances  produce 
dnlnesB,  any  change,  however  small,  in 
the  usual  flow  of  spirits  may  be  termed 
dulL  Gloom  weighs  heavy  on  the  mind, 
and  gives  a  turn  to  the  reflections  and 
the  imagination:  desponding  thoughts  of 
futurity  wiU  spread  a  gloom  over  every 
other  object  Sad  indicates  a  wounded 
state  of  the  heart,  feelings  of  unmixed 
pain. 

A  man 
So  dvttt  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 

Sbakbpeabs. 

Neglect  spreads  gloomiru9»  upon  thefar  humor, 
and  makes  them  grow  sullen  and  unconversible. 

COLUKE. 

Six  brave  companions  fnm  each  ship  we  kwt ; 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly  the  unequal  strilb, 
Sa€l  for  their  loss,  but  Joyful  of  our  life.   Paioa. 

DURABLE,  LASTING,  PERMANENT. 

DURABLE  is  said  of  things  that  are 
intended  to  remain  a  shorter  time  than 
that  which  is  LASTING ;  and  PERMA- 
NENT  expresses  less  than  durabU.  Du- 
rable^ from  the  Latin  durvs^  hard,  re- 
spects the  texture  of  bodies,  and  marks 
their  capacity  to  hold  out ;  lasting,  from 
the  verb  to  Uut  or  the  adjective  Cut,  sig- 
nifies to  remain  the  last  or  longest,  and 
Is  applicable  only  to  that  which  is  sup- 
posed of  the  longest  dmration.  Perma- 
nent, from  the  Latin  permaneo,  signifies 
remaining  to  the  end. 

Durable  \&  naturally  said  of  material 
substances ;  and  lasting  of  those  which 
are  spiritual ;  although  in  ordinary  dis- 
course sometimes  they  exchange  offices : 
permanent  applies  more  to  the  affairs 
of  men.  That  which  perishes  quickly  is 
not  durable;  that  which  ceases  quickly 
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Is  not  lagtmff ;  that  which  is  only  for  a 
tirae  is  not  permanmt.  Stone  is  more 
durable  than  iron,  and  iron  than  wood : 
in  the  feudal  times  animosities  between 
families  used  to  be  lotting;  a  clerk  has 
not  a  permanjfnt  situation  in  an  office. 

If  writings  be  thna  durahU,  and  may  pass 
from  age  to  age,  tlirougli  the  whole  oourae  of 
time,  bow  rareftil  should  an  author  he  of  not 
committing  anything  to  print  that  may  corrupt 
posterity.  Addison. 

I  must  desire  my  ftir  readers  to  give  a  proper 
directioa  to  tBteir  being  admired;  tn  order  to 
which  they  most  endeavor  to  make  themselTea 
the  otjfects  of  a  reasonable  and  la^ng  admira- 
tion. Addison. 

Land  comprehends  all  things  in  law  of  a  puT' 
manent^  substantial  nature.  Blackstonx. 

DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 
DURABILITY  {v.  Durable)  lies  in  the 
thing.  CONSTANCY  (v.  OMuftm^)  lies 
in  the  person.  What  is  ditrabU  is  so 
from  its  inherent  property;  what  is  am- 
stomf  is  BO  by  the  power  of  the  mind.  No 
durable  oonneeticHis  can  be  formed  where 
ayarice  or  lost  prevails. 

Some  states  have  suddenly  emerged,  and  eren 
in  the  depths  of  their  calamity  have  laid  the 
foondation  of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness. 

BCHKE. 

Since  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  eonetant 
healthf  let  us  endeavor  at  such  a  temper  as  may 
be  our  best  support  in  the  decay  of  it.     Stezix. 

DURATION,  TIME. 

In  the  philosophical  sense,  according 
to  Mr.  Locke,  TIME  is  that  mode  of  DU- 
RATION which  is  formed  in  the  mind 
by  its  own  power  of  observing  and  meas- 
uring the  passing  objects.  In  the  vulgar 
sense,  in  which  duration  is  synonymous 
with  time,  it  stands  for  the  time  of  dura- 
Hon^  and  is  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  objects  which- are  said  to  last; 
time  being  employed  in  general  for  what- 
ever passes  in  the  world. 

Duration  comprehends  the  beginning 
and  end  of  any  portion  of  Hme^  that  is, 
the  how  long  of  a  thing ;  Ume  is  employ- 
ed more  frequently  for  the  particular  por- 
tion itself,  namely,  the  time  when :  we 
mark  the  duration  of  a  sound  from  the 
time  of  its  commencement  to  the  time 
that  it  ceases ;  the  duration  of  a  princess 
reign  is  an  object  of  particular  con- 
cern to  his  subjects  if  he  be  either  very 
good  or  the  reverse ;  the  time  in  which 
he  reigns  is  marked  by  extraordinary 


events :  the  historian  computes  the  du* 
ration  of  reigns  and  of  events  in  order 
to  determine  the  antiquity  of  a  nation ; 
he  fixes  the  exact  time  when  each  person 
begins  to  reign  and  when  he  dies,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  number  of  years 
that  each  reigned. 

I  think  another  probable  conjecture  (respect- 
ing the  soul's  immortality)  may  be  raised  (irom 
our  appetite  to  duration  itself.  Stsblb. 

The  time  of  the  fbol  is  long  because  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it;  that  of  the  wise 
man,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment  of 
it  with  useful  or  amusing  Uioughta.      Anoisov. 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 

DUTIFUL  signifies  full  of  a  sense  of 
duty  or  full  of  what  belongs  to  duty. 
OBEDIENT  signifies  ready  to  obey. 
RESPECTFUL  signifies  literally  full  of 
respect. 

The  obedient  and  retipedtfvi  are  but 
modes  of  the  dutiJtU:  we  may  be  dutiful 
without  being  either  obedient  or  respect- 
ful; but  we  are  so  far  dutiful  as  we  are 
either  obedient  or  reaipectfw..  Duty  de- 
notes what  is  due  from  one  being  to  an- 
other: it  is  mdependent  of  all  circum- 
stances: obedience  and  respect  are  rela- 
tive dutiee  depending  upon  the  character 
and  station  of  individuals :  as  we  owe  to 
no  one  so  much  as  to  our  parents,  we  are 
said  to  be  dutiful  to  no  earthly  being  be- 
sides ;  and  in  order  to  deserve  the  name 
of  duHfuL^  a  child,  during  the  period  of 
his  childhood,  ought  to  make  a  parentis 
will  to  be  his  law,  and  at  no  future  peri- 
od ought  that  will  ever  to  be  an  object 
of  indifference:  we  may  be  obedient  and 
respectftd  to  others  besides  our  parents, 
although  to  them  obedience  and  retpeet 
are  in  the  highest  degree  and  in  the  first 
ease  due;  yet  servants  are  enjoined  to 
be  obedient  to  their  masters,  wives  to 
their  husbands,  and  subjects  to  their 
king.  JteepectfiU  is  a  term  of  still  great- 
er latitude  than  either;  for  as  the  char- 
acters of  men  as  much  as  their  stations 
demand  reepect^  there  is  a  respectful  de- 
portment due  toward  every  supenor. 

For  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand 
unduti/tU  children.  Addison. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is 
the  basis  of  all  government,  and  set  forth  as  the 
measure  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to 
those  whom  Providence  has  placed  over  us. 

Addisok. 

Let  your  behavior  toward  your  superiors  in 
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dlgnityt  Vfit  ImtniDgt  or  any  distiagiiisbed  cx- 
cellenoe,  be  fall  of  retpeei  and  deHerenoe. 

Eau.  op  Cbatham. 

DUTY,  OBUQAT10N. 

DUTT,  A8  we  see  in  the  preceding 
section,  consists  altogether  of  what  is 
right  or  due  from  one  being  to  another. 
OBLIGATION,  from  the  Latin  oUiffOy 
to  bind,  signifies  the  bond  or  necessity 
which  lies  in  the  thing. 

All  diUy  depends  upon  moral  obliffo- 
Hon  which  subsiste  between  man  and 
man,  or  man  and  his  Kaker ;  in  this  ab- 
stract sense,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
duty  without  a  previous  cbligaiion^  and 
where  there  is  an  oUigation  it  involves  a 
duty;  but  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  duty 
is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  men  In 
their  various  relations;  obligaiion  only 
to  particular  circumstances  or  modes  of 
action:  we  have  duties  to  perform  as 
parents  and  children,  as  husbands  and 
wives,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  as  neigh- 
bors and  citizens:  the  debtor  is  under 
an  Migation  to  discharge  a  debt ;  and  he 
who  has  promised  is  under  an  obliffotion 
to  fulfil  his  promise:  a  conscientious 
roan,  therefore,  never  loses  sight  of  the 
obligaHofu  which  he  has  at  different 
tiroes  to  discharge.  The  duty  is  not  so 
peremptory  as  the  obliffcUian  ;  the  olUga- 
turn  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  duty:  our 
affections  impel  us  to  the  discharge  of 
duty ;  interest  or  necessity  impels  us  to 
the  discharge  of  an  obligation:  it  may 
therefore  sometimes  happen  that  the 
roan  whom  a  sense  of  duty  cannot  actu- 
ate to  do  that  which  is  right,  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  obligaiion  under 
which  he  has  laid  himself. 

The  ways  of  Heav'n,  Jodg'd  by  a  private  breast, 
Is  often  what's  our  private  Interest, 
And  therefore  those  who  would  that  will  obey, 
Without  their  interest  mnat  their  duty  weigh. 

Dbtbbic. 
No  nuui  can  be  under  an  ohligatiqn  to  belioTe 
anything  who  hath  not  sniBdent  means  whereby 
he  may  be  assured  that  such  a  thing  is  true. 

TiLLonoir. 


E. 

EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 
EAGER,  V.  Avidity.    EARNEST  most 
probably  comes  from  the  thing  eamai^  \ 


in  Saxon  ihormti^  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a 
person^s  real  intentions,  whence  the  word 
has  been  employed  to  qualify  the  state 
of  any  one^s  mind,  as  settled  or  fixed. 
SERIOUS,  in  Latin  aerti»,  or  miM  riav, 
signifies  without  laughter. 

£ager  is  used  to  qualify  the  desires  or 
passions ;  tamest  to  qualify  the  wishes  or 
sentiments ;  the  former  has  either  a  phys- 
ical or  moral  application,  the  latter  alto- 
gether a  moral  application:  a  child  is 
eager  to  get  a  plaything ;  a  hungry  per- 
son is  eager  to  get  food ;  a  covetous  man 
is  eager  to  seize  whatever  comes  within 
his  grasp :  a  person  is  earnest  in  solicita- 
tion ;  ettmesi  in  exhortation ;  earnest  in 
devotion.  JSagemess  is  mostly  faulty ;  it 
cannot  be  too  early  restrained  in  chil- 
dren. 

With  Joy  the  ambitioas  youth  his  mother  heard. 
And,  eaffsr  for  the  Journey,  soon  prepar*d. 

Whence  this  term  is  with  particular 
propriety  applied  to  brutes. 

The  panting  steeds  impatient  fUry  breathe, 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath ; 
Xager  they  view'd  the  proapect  dark  and  deep. 
Vast  waa  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

ForB. 

Eamesfyuss  is  always  taken  in  the 
good  sense  for  the  inward  conviction  of 
the  mind,  accompanied  with  the  warmth 
of  the  heart  in  a  good  cause. 

Then  even  superior  to  ambition,  we 

With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 

Of  happiness  and  wonder.  Thomson. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  earnest^  or  in 
earnest;  a  person  or  thing  is  said  to 
be  serious:  the  former  characterizes  the 
temper  of  the  mind,  the  latter  character- 
izes the  object  itself.  In  regard  to  per- 
sons,  in  which  alone  they  are  to  be  com- 
pared, earnest  expresses  more  than  seri- 
ous; the  former  is  opposed  to  lukewarm- 
ness,  the  latter  to  unconcemedness :  we 
are  earnest  as  to  our  wishes  or  our  per- 
suasions ;  we  are  serums  as  to  our  inten- 
tions :  the  earnestness  with  which  we  ad- 
dress another  depends  upon  the  force 
of  our  conviction ;  the  seriousness  with 
which  we  address  them  depends  upon 
our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject: the  preacher  earnestly  exhorts  his 
hearers  to  lay  aside  their  sins ;  he  seru 
oudy  admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of 
irrcguUrities. 
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He  which  pnjreth  fai  dne  lort  Is  thereby  made 
the  more  attentive  to  hear,  and  he  which  hear- 
eth  the  more  Mmt»t  to  praj,  for  the  time  which 
we  beatow  aa  well  hi  the  one  aa  the  otiier. 

Hooker. 

It  ia  hardly  poeaible  to  sit  down  to  the  terUmt 
penual  of  Vta^'s  works,  bat  a  man  shall  rise 
more  disposed  to  Tirtoe  and  goodness.     Waxab. 

EARNB8T,  PLKDQS. 

In  the  proper  sense,  the  EARNEST  (tr. 
Eager)  is  given  as  a  token  of  our  being 
in  eamett  in  the  promise  we  have  made ; 
the  PLEDGE,  in  all  probability  from  pit- 
eOy  to  fold  or  implicate,  signifies  a  securi- 
ty by  which  we  are  engaged  to  indemni- 
fy for  a  loss.  The  earnest  has  regard  to 
the  confidence  inspired ;  the  pleage  has 
regard  to  the  bond  or  tie  produced :  when 
a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is 
osual  to  give  eamett;  whenever  money  is 
advanced,  it  is  common  to  give  a  pledge. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms 
bear  the  same  analogy :  a  man  of  genius 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  gives  an 
earnest  in  youth  of  his  future  greatness ; 
children  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affec- 
tion between  parents. 

Nature  haa  wove  into  the  human  mind 

Thia  anxioos  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 

T*  extend  oar  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb, 

And  give  an  eamest.of  a  life  to  come.    Jkmtms. 

Fairest  of  stars  last  in  the  train  of  night. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sore  pledge  of  day  that  crown'st  the  smiling 

mom, 
With  thy  bright  circlet  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 

Hilton. 

BABE,  QUIET,  REST,  REPOSE. 

BASE,  like  the  French  aisi^  glad,  comes 
from  the  Armoric  aeZj  Welsh  kawz^  Cor- 
nish hetffiy  Irish  easgadK^  Saxon  aeth^  all 
in  the  sense  of  ease  or  relief  from  any 
outward  annoyance,  with  which  is  con- 
nected the  Latin  atittm,  in  Italian  agiOj 
leisure,  or  exemption  from  labor,  and  the 
Greek  fitwxoc,  quiet  QUIET,  in  Latin 
quietus^  probably  from  the  Greek  rec/inc, 
to  lie  down,  signifies  a  lying  posture. 
Whether  the  word  REST  comes  from 
the  Saxon  rest^  German  rasi^  ruhe^  etc., 
peace,  or  from  the  Latin  resto^  to  stand 
still  or  make  halt,  it  signifies  properly 
cessation  of  motion.  REPOSE  comes 
from  the  Latin  repostdj  perfect  of  repo- 
no,  to  place  back,  signifying  the  state  of 
placing  one's  self  backward  in  an  easy 
poetare. 


The  idea  of  a  motionless  state  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms :  0000  and  quiet 
respect  action  on  the  body ;  rest  and  re- 
pose respect  the  action  of  the  body :  we 
are  «uy  or  quiet  when  freed  from  any 
external  agency  that  is  painful;  we  have 
rett  or  npote  when  the  body  is  no  longer 
in  motion.  JEaae  denotes  an  exemption 
from  any  painful  agency  in  general ;  qui- 
et denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in 
particular  which  noise,  disturbance,  or 
the  violence  of  others  may  cause :  we  are 
easy,  or  at  eoM,  when  the  body  is  in  a 
posture  agreeable  to  itself,  or  when  no 
circumjacent  object  presses  unequally 
upon  it ;  W3  are  quiet  when  there  is  an 
agreeable  stillness  around :  our  ease  may 
hi  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  exter- 
nal causes ;  our  quiet  is  most  commonly 
disturbed  by  external  objects. 

By  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  imposthnmes 
ttiat  choke  a  Ungdom'a  wolikre,  ease  and  wan- 
tonness. Bacok. 
But  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat. 
With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless. 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 

Best  simply  denotes  the  cessation  of 
motion ;  rq>ose  is  that  species  of  rest 
which  is  agreeable  after  labor :  we  rest 
as  circumstances  require ;  in  this  sense, 
our  Creator  is  said  to  have  rested  from 
the  work  of  creation :  repoee  is  a  circum- 
stance of  necessity ;  the  weary  seek  re- 
pose;  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom 
it*is  not  sometimes  indispensable.  We 
may  rest  in  a  standing  posture ;  we  can 
repose  only  in  a  lying  position :  the  dove 
which  Noah  first  sent  out  could  not  find 
rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot ;  soldiers  who 
are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy  have  no 
time  or  opportunity  to  take  repose:  the 
night  is  the  time  for  rest;  the  pillow  is 
the  place  for  repose. 

Great  wits  to  madness  surely  are  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honors 

blest, 
Beftise  his  age  the  needftil  hours  of  rest. 

DfiTDEK. 

I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse,  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Eqjoy  repose.  Philips. 

Jiest  may  be  as  properly  applied  to 
things  as  to  persons ;  repose  is  figurative- 
ly applied  to  things. 
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The  peacefiil  peannt  to  the  wan  is  preasM, 
The  fields  lie  fallow,  In  inglorioos  rut.  Dbydkk. 

Nor  can  the  tortnr'd  ware  here  find  rtpOM^ 
Bat  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks. 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scatter'd  fragments. 

Tnoxsoir. 

EASE,  EASINESS,  FACIUT7,  LIGHTNESS. 

EASE  {v.  Eate)  denotes  either  the  ab- 
etract  state  of  a  person  or  quality  of  a 
thing ;  EASINESS,  from  eoMy,  signifying 
having  eoM,  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  serves  to  characterize  the 
thing ;  a  person  enjoys  ecue,  or  he  has  an 
easiness  of  disposition. 

Bum  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a 
ledentaiy  and  nnactive  habit.  Jomifoic. 

His  yielding  to  them  in  one  thing  might  Iiap- 
pOy  pat  them  in  hope  that  time  woald  breed 
the  like  easiness  of  condescending  further  unto 
them.  UoouEB. 

Ease  is  said  of  that  which  is  borne,  or 
that  which  is  done ;  easiness  and  FACIL^ 
ITY,  from  the  Latin  facilis,  easy,  most 
commonly  of  that  which  is  done ;  the 
former  in  application  to  the  thing  as  be- 
fore, the  latter  either  to  the  person  or 
tho  thing :  we  speak  of  the  easiness  of 
the  task,  but  of  a  person's  faeUUj/  in 
doing  it :  we  judge  of  the  easiness  of  a 
thing  by  comparing  it  with  others  more 
difficult ;  we  judge  of  a  person^s  faaliiy 
by  comparing  him  with  others  who  are 
less  skilful. 

Nothing  is  more  safed^t  to  mistake  and  disap- 
pointment than  anticipated  Judgment  conceal- 
ing the  easiness  or  diiBcuIty  of  any  undertak- 
ing. JOBMSOM. 

Everv  one  must  have  remarked  the  facility 
with  which  the  kindness  of  others  is  sometimes 
gained  by  those  to  whom  he  nerer  could  have 
imparted  his  own.  Joaifsoif. 

Ease  and  LIOHTNESS  are  both  said 
of  what  is  to  be  borne ;  the  former  in  a 
general,  the  latter  in  a  particular  sense. 
Whatever  presses  in  any  form  is  not 
eas^;  that  which  presses  by  excess  of 
weight  is  not  light :  a  coat  may  be  easy 
from  its  make ;  it  can  be  Uffht  only  from 
its  texture.  A  work  is  easy  which  re- 
quires no  particular  effort  either  of  body 
or  mind  from  any  one  performing  it ;  a 
work  is  light  as  far  as  it  requires  no  bod- 
ily effort,  or  not  more  than  what  the  in- 
dividual can  easily  make  who  has  to  per- 
form it. 


The  service  of  God,  in  the  solemn  assembly  ol 
saints,  is  a  work,  though  Msy,  yet  withal  very 
weighty  and  of  great  respect.  Hoouoi. 

Well  pleasM  were  all  his  fHends,  the  task  was 

liffht, 
The  fiither,  mother,  dangbter,  they  bivite. 

DanwM* 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
their  derivatives,  to  easSj  faeilitatey  and 
lighten;  to  ease  is  to  make  easy  or  free 
from  pain,  as  to  ease  a  person  of  his 
labor ;  to  faeilitiUe  is  to  render  a  thing 
more  practicable  or  less  difficult,  as  to 
facilitate  a  person*s  progress ;  to  lighten 
is  to  take  off  an  excessive  weight,  as  to 
ligJUen  a  personV  burdens. 

With  all  my  sool,  he  thus  reply*d  sgain, 
ru  spend  my  dearest  blood  to  eaee  thy  pain. 

POPB. 

It  is  material  for  any  person  who  Intends  to 
carry  into  execution  such  a  purpose  as  this  (set- 
ting fire  to  gunpowder),  that  it  shoald  not  be  ex> 
ecated  too  soon,  in  order  to  faoUitats  the  party's 
SXATE  Tbiau. 


But  strive 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden  in  our  share  of  woe. 

ICiLTOir. 

EASY,  READT. 

EASY  (v.  Ease^  Easiness)  signifies  here 
a  freedom  from  obstruction  in  ourselves. 
READT,  in  German  bereit^  Latin  paraius^ 
signifies  prepared. 

Ea^  marks  the  freedom  of  bebg  done ; 
ready  the  disposition  or  willingness  to  do ; 
the  former  refers  mostly  to  the  thing  or 
the  manner,  the  latter  to  the  person ;  the 
thing  is  AZfly  to  be  done :  the  person  is 
reatfy  to  do  it ;  it  is  easy  to  make  profes- 
sions of  friendship  in  the  ardor  of  the 
moment ;  but  every  one  is  not  reatfy  to 
act  up  to  them  when  it  interferes  with 
his  convenience  or  interest  As  q)ithet8, 
both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  agree- 
ably to  the  above  explanation  of  the 
terms;  the  former  denotes  a  freedom 
from  such  difficulties  or  obstacles  as  lie 
m  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  the 
latter  an  exemption  from  such  as  lie  in 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  person ; 
hence  we  say  a  person  is  mh^  of  access 
whose  situation,  rank,  employments,  or 
drcumstances  do  not  prevent  him  from 
admitting  others  to  his  presence ;  he  is 
ready  to  hear  when  he  himself  throws 
no  obstacles  in  the  way,  when  he  lends  a 
willing  ear  to  what  is  said.    So  likewise 
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ft  task  is  tmid  to  be  eatjf;  a  person's  wit, 
or  a  person's  replj,  to  be  ready. 

If  to  do  were  as  eagp  u  to  say  what  were  good 
to  do,  duipels  had  been  cburcbes,  and  poor  men's 
cottages  prtnoea*  palaoes.  Shakitbabb. 

-The  scorpion,  ready  to  feceire  thj  laws, 
Yields  luUf  his  region  and  eontnets  his  cIaws. 

DSTDBir. 

EBULUTEON,  EFFERVESCENCE,  FER- 
MENTATION, FERMENT. 

Thbsi  technical  terms  haye  a  strong 
resemblance  in  their  Bignification,  but 
they  are  not  strictly  synonymous;  they 
have  strong  characteristic  differences. 
EBULLITION,  from  the  Latin  dndUtio 
and  ebuUiOf  compounded  of  e  and  buUiOf 
to  boil  forth,  marks  the  commotion  of  a 
liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  in  chemis- 
try it  is  said  of  two  substances  which,  by 
penetrating  each  other,  occasion  bubbles 
to  rise  up.  EFFERVESCENCE,  from 
the  Latin  efftrveaceHiia^  and  efferveteOj  to 
grow  hot,  marks  the  commotion  which  is 
excited  in  liquors  by  a  combination  of 
substances ;  such  as  of  acids,  which  are 
mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat. 
FERMENT,  or  FERMENTATION,  from 
the  Latin  fermentaiio  and  fermentwn  or 
fmnmentum,  from  ferveo^  to  grow  hot, 
marks  the  internal  movement  which  is 
excited  in  a  liquid  of  itself,  by  which 
its  components  undergo  such  a  change 
or  decomposition  as  to  form  a  new 
body. 

JSbuRiHon  is  a  more  violent  action  than 
effervescence;  fermmt  and  fermentaiion 
are  more  gradual  and  permanent  than 
either.  Water  is  exposed  to  ebtdHtion 
when  acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree 
of  external  heat;  iron  in  aqua-fortis  occa^ 
sions  efferveieenoe  ;  beer  and  wine  under- 
go a./enneni  or  fermentaiion  before  they 
reach  a  state  of  perfection.  These  terms 
are  applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects. 
The  passions  are  exposed  to  ebuttUUms; 
the  heart  and  affections  to  efferveteenee 
when  powerfully  awakened  by  particular 
objects.  The  minds  or  spirits  particu- 
larly of  nimibers  may  be  in  a  ferment 
fxt  fermenUaion,  If  the  angry  humors  of 
an  irascible  temper  be  not  restrained  in 
early  life,  they  but  too  frequently  break 
forth  in  the  most  dreadful  ebtdlUumi  in 
maturer  years ;  religious  zeal,  when  not 
oonstramed  by  the  sober  exercise  of 
16* 


judgment,  and  corrected  by  sound  knowl- 
edge,  is  an  unhappy  effervescence  that  in- 
jures the  cause  which  it  espouses,  and 
often  proves  fatal  to  the  individual  by 
whom  it  is  indulged :  the  ferment  pro- 
duced by  public  measures  may  often  en- 
danger Uie  public  peace. 

MUtMom,  indeed,  a  clergTman,  attacked  it 
(Dryden's  Viigil),  bat  liis  ontrsges  seem  to  be 
the  ebulUHons  of  ft  mind  agitated  by  stronger 
resentment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite. 

JoBBsoir. 

Dryden*B  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms ; 
be  hardly  conceived  love  but  in  its  torbnlent  ^- 
/•rreteMce  with  some  other  desires.  Jouraov. 

The  tamnlt  of  the  world  raises  that  mger  fer- 
mentation of  spirit  whleh  will  erer  be  sending 
forth  the  dangerous  fumes  of  folly.  Blaxb. 

ECCLESIASTIC^  DIYINS,  THEOLOGIAN. 

Am  ECCLESLiSTIC  derives  his  tide 
from  the  office  which  he  bears  in  the  00- 
eUtia,  or  church ;  a  DIVINE  and  THEO- 
LOGIAN from  bis  pursuit  after,  or  en- 
gagement in,  divine  or  theoloffical  matters. 
An  ecdesiasiie  is  connected  with  an  epis- 
copacy ;  a  divine  or  theoloffian  is  uncon- 
nected with  any  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. An  eedetiasiie  need  not  in  his 
own  person  perform  any  office,  although 
he  fills  a  station ;  a  divine  not  only  fills 
a  station,  but  actually  performs  the  office 
of  teaching ;  a  theologian  neither  fills  any 
particular  station,  nor  discharges  any 
specific  duty,  but  merely  follows  the  pur- 
suit of  studying  theology.  An  ecdesiastie 
is  not  always  a  divine,  nor  a  divine  an  00- 
desiastic;  a  divine  is  always  more  or  less 
a  theologian,  but  every  theologian  is  not  a 
divine.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  all 
monks,  and  in  the  Church  of  England 
the  various  dignitaries  who  perform  the 
episcopal  functions,  are  entitled  ecclesias- 
tics. There  are  but  few  denominations 
of  Christians  who  have  not  appointed 
teachers  who  are  called  divines.  Pro- 
fessors or  writers  on  theohgy  are  pecul- 
iarly denominated  theologians, 

Onr  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their 
kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeaTored  to 
diminish  the  power  or  wealth  of  which  the  eocU- 
tiasttes  were  in  those  times  possessed. 

Annisoir. 

Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  onr  excellence  in  meta- 
physical specolfttions ;  because,  he  that  reads  the 
works  of  onr  divines  will  easily  discover  how 
fkr  human  snbtOty  has  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Jomcsow. 
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I  looked  on  that  lermon  «b  the  public  decUra- 
tlon  of  a  man  much  connected  with  literary  ca- 
ballers,  intriguing  philoaophera,  and  political  the- 
doffians.  Bdrcs. 

TO  ECLIPSE,  OBSCURE. 

ECLIPSE,  in  Greek  ecXetx^ic*  comes 
from  fcAeixw,  to  fail,  Bignifying  to  cause 
a  failure  of  light  OBSCURE,  from  the 
adjective  obtcure  (v.  Dark),  signifieB  to 
cause  the  intervention  of  a  shadow. 

In  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral 
application  eclipse  is  taken  in  a  particular 
and  relative  signification ;  obaeure  is  used 
in  a  general  sense.  Heavenly  bodies  are 
edipKd  by  the  intervention  of  other  bod- 
ies between  them  and  the  beholder ; 
things  are  in  general  obscured  which  are 
in  any  way  rendered  less  striking  or  vis- 
ible. To  edipse  is  therefore  a  species  of 
obscuring:  that  is  always  obscured  which 
is  eeUpsed;  but  everything  is  not  eclipsed 
which  is  obscured.  So,  figuratively,  real 
merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of 
superior  merit ;  it  is  often  obscured  by  an 
ungracious  eiterior  in  the  possessor,  or 
by  his  unfortunate  circumstances. 

Sarcaims  may  eclipse  thine  own, 

Bot  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown.  Birn.Bm. 

Among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  endowed 
by  nature  and  accomplished  by  their  own  indus- 
try, how  few  are  there  whose  Tirtnes  are  not  ob- 
scured by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  enry  of 
their  beholders.  Annisoir. 

ECONOMICAL,  (ECONOMY,  vide  p.  637. 

ECSTASY,  RAPTURE,  TRANSPORT. 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the 
meaning  and  application  of  these  words. 
They  all  Express  an  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive  ten- 
sion of  the  miod.  ECSTASY  marks  a 
passive  state,  from  the  Greek  txtrramt 
and  cCum^iii,  to  stand,  or  be  out  of  one's 
self,  out  of  one's  mind.  RAPTURE, 
from  the  Latin  rapio^  to  seize  or  carry 
away ;  and  TRANSPORT,  from  trans  and 
porto,  to  carry  beyond  one's  self,  rather 
designate  an  active  state,  a  violent  im- 
pulse with  which  it  hurries  itself  forward. 
Ecstasy  and  rapture  are  always  pleasur- 
able, or  arise  from  pleasurable  causes ; 
transport  respects  either  pleasurable  or 
painful  feelings:  joy  occasions  ecstasies 
or  raptures;  joy  and  anger  have  their 
transports.    An  ecstasy  benumbs  the  fac- 


ulties; it  will  take  away  the  power  of 
speech  and  often  of  thought ;  it  iS  com- 
monly occasioned  by  sudden  and  unex- 
pected events:  rupture^  on  the  other 
nand,  often  invigorates  the  powers,  and 
calls  them  into  action;  it  frequently 
arises  from  deep  thought :  the  former  is 
common  to  all  persons  of  ardent  feelings, 
but  more  particularly  to  children,  igno- 
rant people,  or  to  such  as  have  not  their 
feelings  under  control ;  rapture,  on  the 
contrary,  is  applicable  to  persons  with 
superior  minds,  and  to  drcumstanoes 
of  peculiar  importance.  Draufports  are 
sudden  bursts  of  passion  which,  from 
their  vehemence,  may  lead  to  intemper- 
ate acUons :  a  reprieve  from  the  sentence 
of  death  will  produce  an  ecstasy  or  de- 
light in  the  pardoned  criminal.  Relig- 
ious contemplation  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce holy  raptures  In  a  mind  strongly 
imbued  with  pious  zeal :  in  transports  of 
rage  men  have  committed  enormities 
which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of  re- 
pentance ever  after:  youth  is  the  period 
in  which  transports  of  delight  are  moetiv 
felt. 

What  followed  was  all  ectAasy  and  trance. 
Immortal  pleasures  roond  my  swimming  eyes 
did  dance.  I>BTDaif . 


By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom,  till  at  last  sublimed 
To  rapture  and  entliusiastic  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Deity.  Tnoxsov. 

Witness  the  neglect 
Of  all4kmlliar  prospects,  tho'  beheld 
With  transport  once.  Aksksiob. 

EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,  FABRIC. 

EDIFICE,  in  Latin  cBdifieium,  from 
cedifieo,  or  ades  and  facio,  to  make  a 
house,  signifies  properly  the  house  made. 
STRUCTURE,  from  the  Latin  ^Iruetura, 
and  struo,  to  raise,  signifies  the  raising  a 
thing,  or  the  thing  raised.  FABRIC, 
from  the  Latin  f^bricoy  signifies  either 
the  act  of  fabricating  or  the  ih\u%  fabri- 
cated. 

Riifice  in  its  proper  sense  is  always 
applied  to  a  building ;  structure  and  fab» 
ric  are  either  employed  as  abstract  ac- 
tions, or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions : 
in  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to 
many  objects  besides  buildings ;  structurs 
referring  to  the  act  of  raising  or  setting 
up  together;  fabric  to  that  of  framing  or 
contriving.    As  edijice  bespeaks  the  thing 
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HselA  it  requires  no  modification,  since 
it  conrejs  of  itself  the  idea  of  something 
superior :  the  word  Urueiure  must  always 
be  qualified ;  it  is  employed  only  to  des- 
ignate the  mode  of  action ;  fahrie  is  it- 
self a  species  of  epithet,  it  designates 
the  object  as  something  contrived  by  the 
power  of  art  or  by  design.  Edifices  ded- 
icated to  the  service  of  reli^on  have  in 
all  ages  been  held  sacred :  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  architect  to  cstimato  tho 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  drudure: 
when  we  take  a  survey  of  tho  WAi  fab- 
ric of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes 
bewildered  with  contcmplatiDg  the  infi- 
nite power  of  its  Divine  author. 

The  lereDers  only  perrert  the  natanl  order  of 
things ;  they  Iced  the  6(HJto6  of  society,  bv-  set- 
ting ap  in  the  air  wlut  the  solidity  of  the  struct- 
ure requires  to  be  on  the  ground.  BmuuB. 
By  destiny  compell'd,  and  in  despair, 
The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  tho  tedious  war. 
And,  by  Minerva's  aid,  ^fabric  rear'd. 

IteTPSir. 

When  employed  in  the  abstract  scnso 
of  actions,  stmcture  is  limited  to  objects 
of  magnitude,  or  such  as  consist  of  com- 
plicated parts ;  fabric  is  extended  to  ev- 
erything in  which  art  or  contrivance  ia 
requisite;  hence  we  may  speak  of  the 
structure  of  vessels,  and  tho  fabric  of 
cloth,  iron  ware,. or  the  fabric  of  states, 
the  universe,  etc. 

In  tho  whole  atntcture  and  constitution  of 
things,  God  hath  shown  himself  to  be  favorablo 
to  virtue,  and  inimical  to  vice  and  guilt   BLxm. 

The  clond-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
Tho  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  Itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless /nr&rio  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.  SauupBAax. 


EDUCATION,  INSTRUCnoy,  BREEDING. 

INSTRUCTION  and  BREEDING  are 
to  EDUCATION  as  parts  to  a  whole :  t«. 
structian  respects  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  breedififf  respects  the  man- 
ners or  outward  conduct;  but  edueaiwn 
comprehends  not  only  both  these,  but  the 
formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of 
the  heart,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
principles:  good  imtiruetion  makes  one 
wiser;  good  breeding  makes  one  more 
polished  and  agreeable:  good  ed^tcatirm 
makes  one  really  good.  A  want  of  edu' 
cation  will  always  be  to  the  injury,  if  not 
to  the  ruin,  of  the  sufferer :  a  want  of 


witrvetion  is  of  more  or  less  inoonrcn- 
ience,  according  to  circumstances ;  a  want 
of  breeding  only  unfits  a  man  for  tho  so. 
ciety  of  the  cultivated.  Education  belongs 
to  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth ;  t  ;&- 
UrueHon  may  be  given  at  different  ages ; 
goodrbreeding  is  best  learned  in  the  early 
part  of  life. 

A  mother  teUs  her  fniiuit  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  the  chUd  remembers  the  proposition, 
and  is  able  to  oonnt  four  for  all  the  purposes  of 
life,  till  the  course  of  his  education  brings  him 
among  philosophers,  who  fright  him  from  his  for- 
mer knowledge  by  telling  him  that  four  is  a  cer- 
tain aggregate  of  units.  JoaxsoM. 

To  ninstrate  ono  thing  by  its  reiemblance  to 
another  has  been  always  the  most  popular  and 
efBcacions  art  of  inMtruetion,  Jonvsox. 

My  breeding  abroad  hath  shown  me  more  of 
tho  world  than  yours  has  done.      Wkmtwobtu. 

TO  EFFECT,  PllODUCE,  PEBFOEM. 

The  latter  two  are  in  reality  included 
in  the  former;  what  is  effected  is  both 
prwhiced  and  performed;  but  what  is 
produced  or  performed  is.  not  always  ef- 
fect^ To  EFFECT,  in  Latin  cffcd.^i.% 
pardciplo  of  ^pjdo^  compounded  of  e  and 
/octo,  signifies  to  make  out  anything.  To 
PRODUCE,  from  the  Latin  produco^  sig- 
nifies literally  to  draw  forth.  To  PER- 
FORM, compounded  olper  and/orm,  sig- 
nifies to  form  thoroughly  or  carry  through. 

To  produce  signifies  to  bring  something 
forth  or  into  existence ;  U>  perform  to  do 
something  to  the  end :  to  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  by  performing;  whatever 
is  effected  is  the  consequence  of  a  specific 
design ;  it  always  requires,  therefore,  a 
rational  agent  to  effect:  what  is  produced 
may  follow  incidentally,  or  arise  from  the 
action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an  inaui- 
mate  object ;  what  is  performed  is  done 
by  specific  efforts ;  it  is,  therefore,  like 
fffect^  the  consequence  of  design,  and  re- 
quires a  rational  agent  To  effect  respects 
both  the  end  and  the  means  by  which  it 
is  brought  about;  U> produce  respects  the 
end  only;  to  perform  the  means  only. 
No  person  ought  to  calculate  on  effecting 
a  reformation  in  the  morals  of  men  with- 
out the  aid  of  religion ;  changes  both  in 
individuals  and  communities  are  often 
produced  by  trifics. 

•The  nnite<1  powers  of  hell  were  Joined  together 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  which  they  ^» 
fetted  ia  part.  Abdison . 
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Tbongh  prndenoe  does  in  a  great  measare  pro- 
dues  oar  good  or  ill  fortane,  there  are  many 
unforeseen  oocnrrenoes  which  pervert  the  finest 
schemes  that  can  he  laid  by  human  visdom. 

Am>aoiK. 

Where  there  is  a  power  to  perform,  God  does 
not  aooept  the  wllL  Sooth. 

To  effect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates 
from  the  mind  of  the  agent  hunself ;  to 
perform  of  that  which  is  marked  out  by 
rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We  effect 
a  purpose,  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty,  or 
oflBce.  A  true  Christian  is  always  happy 
when  he  can  effect  a  leoonciliation  be> 
tween  parties  who  are  at  variance :  it  is 
a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  perform 
one's  part  creditably  in  society. 

He  (God)  did  it,  alter  oar  forefiithers  were  re- 
daoed  to  extremities,  and  had  tired  themselves 
hjr  various  attempts  to  bring  this  great  end  about, 
and  had  been  bsJIBed  in  all  of  them,  and  had  sat 
down  at  last  in  despair  of  efecting  it. 

AmaauBT. 

Some  men  are  brsve  in  battle  who  are  weak 
in  coancil,  which  daily  experience  sets  before  our 
eyes;  others  deliberate  wisely,  but  are  weak  in 
the  performing  part.  Dbtdbn. 

EFFECTtVE;  EFlTiCIJ&NT,  XFFBCTUALy 
EFFICACIOUS. 

EFFECTIVE  signifies  capable  of  effect- 
ing ;  EFFICIENT  signifies  literally  c^cc^ 
ing;  EFFECTUAL  and  EFFICACIOUS 
signify  having  the  effect^  or  possessing  the 
power  to  effect.  Effective  and  ^cient  are 
used  only  in  regard  to  physical  objects : 
an  army  or  a  revenue  is  effective  that  can 
be  employed  to  effed  any  object :  a  cause 
is  egicient  that  is  adequate  to  produce  an 
effect. 

I  thoald  suspend  my  congratulations  on  the 
new  liberties  of  France  until  I  was  informed  how 
it  had  been  combined  with  government,  with  the 
discipline  of  the  armies,  and  the  collection  of  an 
cffedAve  revenue.  Bokkjb. 

Ko  searcher  has  yet  fbnnd  the  tffieieint  cause 
of  sleep.  Johnson. 

Effectual  and  ^leadout  are  said  of  op- 
erations and  intellectual  objects :  an  end 
or  result  is  effectual;  the  means  are  ^ 
eacioua  :  a  remedy  or  cure  is  effectual  that 
is  in  reality  effected ;  a  medicine  is  eglca- 
cunie  that  effects  a  cure.  No  effectwuBtoxi 
can  bo  put  to  the  vices  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, while  they  have  a  vicious  example 
from  their  superiors :  a  seasonable  ezer- 
cise  of  severity  on  an  offender  is  often 
very  ^icacique  in  quelling  a  spirit  of  in- 


subordination. When  a  thing  is  not  found 
effectual^  it  is  requisite  to  have  reoourse  to 
further  measures ;  that  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  in^ffteaeiom  should  never  be 
adopted. 

Nothing  so  efeetuaUy  deadens  the  taste  of  the 
saUhne,  as  that  which  is  light  and  radiant 

BcaKB. 

He  who  labors  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  destroys  many  tffleaeioue  motives  for 
practising  worthy  actions.  Wastok. 

EFFUSION,  EJACULATION. 

EFFUSION  signifies  the  thing  poared 
oat,  and  EJACULATION  the  thing  ejac- 
ulated or  thrown  oat,  both  indicating  a 
species  of  verbal  expression ;  the  former 
either  by  utterance  or  in  writing ;  the  lat- 
ter only  by  utterance.  The  effunon  is 
not  BO  vehement  or  sadden  as  the  ^'oo- 
vlation;  the  aaculation  is  not  so  ample 
or  diffuse  as  the  effvtion;  effudon  is  sel- 
dom taken  in  a  good  sense ;  ejaculation 
rarely  otherwise.  An  effueion  commonly 
flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncor- 
rected by  the  judgment ;  it  is,  therefore, 
in  general  not  only  incoherent,  but  ex- 
travagant and  senseless:  an  ^aeulation 
is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  never  without  reference  to  some 
particuUr  circumstance.  Enthusiasts  are 
full  of  extravagant  effutiona  ;  contrite  sin- 
ners will  often  express  their  penitence  in 
pious  ejaculatioru, 

Brain-aick  opinionators  please  fliemselves  fai 
nothing  but  the  ostentation  of  their  own  extem- 
porary ^ueiotu.  South. 

All  which  prayers  of  our  Saviour's  and  others 
of  like  brevity  are  properly  such  as  we  call  eJaC' 
itlatiofiM,  SotTTB. 

ELDERLY;  AGED,  OLD. 

These  three  words  rise  by  gradation  in 
their  sense ;  AGED  denotes  a  greater  de- 
gree of  age  than  ELDERLY :  and  OLD 
still  more  than  either.  The  ddcrit/  man 
has  passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  the  aged 
man  is  fast  approaching  the  term  of  our 
existence ;  the  old  man  has  already  reach- 
ed this  term,  or  has  exceeded  it  In  con- 
formity, however,  to  the  vulgar  preposses- 
sion against  age  and  its  concomitant  in- 
firmities, the  term  eldcrlif  or  aged  is  al- 
ways more  respectful  than  oid,  which  lat- 
ter  word  is  often  used  by  way  of  reproach, 
and  can  seldom  be  used  free  from  sach 
an  association,  unless  qualified  by  an  epi- 
thet of  praise,  as  good  or  venenible. 
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I  bATo  a  race  Of  ofderly,  Oderly  penoM  «f 
Iwth  aeixes,  at  my  commaad.  Swirr. 

A  godlike  raw  of  heroea  onoe  I  knew, 
Sach  as  no  more  these  offed  eyee  shaU  view. 

The  field  of  oomtiat  fits  the  young  and  bold. 
The  solemn  conncil  best  beeomes  the  old.  Fora. 

BUGIBLB,  PREFBRABLB. 

ELIGIBLE,  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and 
PREFERABLE,  fit  to  be  preferred,  serve 
fts  epithets  in  the  sense  of  chooee  and 
prefer  (v.7hchoo$e, prefer);  what  Is  dtfft- 
lie  is  desirable  in  itself,  what  is  prtferabU 
is  more  desirable  than  another.  There 
may  be  many  diffibU  situations,  out  of 
which  perhaps  there  is  but  one  pre/era^ 
bU,  Of  persons,  howeyer,  we  say  rather 
that  they  are  eliffible  to  an  office  than 
preferable. 

The  middle  condition  la  the  most  eUgfbU  to 
the  roan  who  woold  improre  himself  in  virtne. 

Anmsoir. 

The  saying  of  Plato  Is,  that  labor  Is  prtfera- 
bU to  idleness  as  brightness  to  rust  I      Hcoiies. 

ELOCtmON,  EIXKJXJENCB,  ORATORY, 
RHETORIC. 
ELOCUTION  and  ELOQUENCE  are 
derived  from  the  same  Latin  verb,  eUh 
qu^,  to  speak  out.  ORATORY,  from 
oro,  to  implore,  signifies  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  set  speech. 

Mocuiion  consists  in  the  manner  of 
delivery;  doqumee  in  the  matter  that  is 
delivered.  We  employ  eloeution  in  re- 
peating the  words  of  another ;  we  employ 
doquenee  to  express  our  own  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Elocution  is  requisite  for 
an  actor ;  doquenee  for  a  speaker. 

Soft  Oomtion  docs  thy  style  renown, 
And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  pesceftal  gown, 
Gentle  or  sharp  according  to  thy  choice 
To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice.      Dbtpen. 
He  was  long  much  admired  tor  his  eloquence. 


moquerux  lies  in  the  person:  it  is  a 
natural  gift:  oratory  lies  in  the  mode 
of  expression;  it  is  an  acquired  art 
RHETORIC,  from  pew,  to  speak,  is  prop- 
erly the  theory  of  that  art  of  which  ora- 
tory is  the  practice.  But  the  term  rhet- 
oric may  be  sometimes  employed  in  an 
improper  sense  for  the  displav  of  ora- 
tory or  scientific  speaking.  EloqiwMe 
0p«tkB  one»8  own  feelings ;  it  comes  from 
thebeart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  ora- 


Uyry  is  an  imitative  art ;  it  describes  what 
is  felt  by  another.  Rheioric  is  either  in 
the  technical  sense  the  science  of  orato^ 
ry,  or  oratory  reduced  to  rule,  or,  in  the 
vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  the  affectation  of 
oratory. 

As  harsh  and  Irregnlar  sonnds  are  not  harmo- 
ny, so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion  oratory. 

Swirr. 

Be  bat  a  person  in  credit  with  the  mnltltnde, 
he  shall  be  able  to  make  popnlar  rambling  staff 
pass  for  high  rhetoric  and  moving  preaching. 

SOUTD. 

Soqumee  often  consists  in  a  look  or 
an  action;  oratory  must  always  be  ac- 
oompanled  with  language.  There  is  a 
dumb  eloqnenee  which  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more 
than  all  the  studied  graces  of  speech  and 
action  employed  by  the  orator. 

Some  other  poets  knew  the  art  of  spiking 
well ;  bat  Virgil,  beyond  this,  knew  the  admira. 
ble  secret  of  being  eloquctMy  silent.      Walsb. 

TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE. 
EMBARRASS  {v.  Difficulty)  respects 
a  person's  manners   or  circumstances; 
PERPLEX  {v.  To  distren),  his  views  and 
conduct;  ENTANGLE  (v.  To  dieeng^e) 
is  said  of  particular  circumstances.    i&»»- 
harramnante  depend  altogether  on  our- 
selves :  the  want  of  prudence  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  is  the  common  cause ;  per- 
pUxUiee  depend  on  extraneous  circum- 
sUnces  as  well  as  ourselves;  extensive 
dealings  with  others  are  mostly  attend- 
ed with  perplexities;  entangUments  arise 
mostly  from  the  evil  designs  of  othera. 
That  anbarrasseH  which  interrupts  the 
even  course  or  progress  of  one*s  actions : 
that  p«p?«r«r  which  interferes  with  one's 
decisions :   that  entangla  which  binds  a 
person  in  his  actions.     Pecuniary  diffi- 
culties embarran,  or  contending  feelmgs 
produce  embarroMment ;  contraiy  coun- 
sels  or  interests />«7>^/  the  artifices  of 
cunning  entangle.      Steadmess  of  mind 
prevents  embarrassment  in  the  outward 
behavior.     Firmness  of  character  is  req- 
uisite  in  the  midst  of  perplexities;  cau- 
tion must  be  employed  to  guard  against 
entanglements, 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Don  Qnix- 
otc,  that  however  he  embarraseee  him  with  ab- 
surd distresses,  he  gives  him  so  mnch  sense  and 
virtne  as  may  preserve  onr  esteem.      Jonnaox. 
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It  is  Bouroely  pontble,  in  the  regnhurity  and 
composure  of  the  present  time,  to  image  the  ta- 
malt  of  absurdity  and  clamor  of  contradiction 
which  perpUxed  doctrine,  disordered  practice, 
and  disturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet  in 
the  time  of  the  rebellion.  Johmson. 

I  presume  you  do  not  emian^U  yourself  in  the 
particular  controTersies  between  the  Romanists 
and  us.  Clabxhdok. 

EMBRYO,  F<ETUS. 

EMBRYO,  in  French  embiyon,  Greek 
eiippvovj  from  fifwuty  to  germinate,  signi- 
fies the  thing  germinated.  FOBTUS,  in 
French  faUus,  Latin  /ceft«,  from  /cwco, 
to  cherish,  signifies  the  thing  cherished, 
both  words  referring  to  what  is  formed 
in  the  womb  of  the  mother ;  but  embryo 
properly  implies  the  first-fruit  of  concep- 
tion, and  the/dsftw  that  which  is  arrived 
to  a  maturity  of  formation.  Anatomists 
tell  us  that  the  embryo  in  the  human  sub- 
ject assumes  the  character  of  the  fcetwt 
about  the  forty-second  day  after  concep- 
tion. 

Fatta  is  applicable  only  in  its  proper 
sense  to  animated  beings :  embryo  has  a 
figurative  application  to  plants  and  fruits 
when  they  remain  in  a  confused  and  im- 
perfect state,  and  also  a  moral  applica- 
tion to  plans,  or  whatever  is  roughly  con- 
ceived in  the  mind. 

Thethierlshjay 
Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  tiare  purloined 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs 
And  all  thine  wnbryo  vastness  at  a  gulp. 

Ck>wps». 
EMISSARY,  SPY. 

EMISSARY,  in  Latin  emigsarinSy  from 
emittOy  to  send  forth,  signifies  one  sent 
out  SPY,  in  French  espioriy  from  the 
Latin  specioy  to  look  into  or  look  about, 
signifies  one  who  searches. 

Both  these  words  designate  a  person 
sent  out  by  a  body  on  some  public  con- 
cern among  their  enemies ;  but  they  dif- 
fer in  their  office  according  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  words.  The  emissary  is  by 
distinction  sent  forth;  he  is  sent  so  as 
to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  he  goes, 
to  be  in  all  places,  and  to  associate  with 
every  one  individually  as  may  serve  his 
purpose;  the  epyy  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  his  station  wherever  he  can  best 
perceive  what  is  passing ;  he  keeps  him- 
ilelf  at  a  distance  from  all  but  such  as 
may  particularly  aid  him  in  the  object  of 
his  search.    Although  the  offices  of 


tary  and  tpy  are  neither  of  them  honor, 
able,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  the  latter.  The 
emissary  is  generally  employed  by  those 
who  have  some  illegitimate  object  to 
pursue ;  spiesy  on  the  other  hand,  are  em- 
ployed by  all  regular  governments  in  a 
time  of  warfare.  Nations  that  are  at 
war  sometimes  send  emissaries  into  the 
states  of  the  enemy  to  excite  civil  com- 
motions. At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  spy 
was  not  so  vile  as  it  has  been  generally 
esteemed;  it  was  considered  as  a  self- 
devotion  for  the  public  good,  and  formed 
a  part  of  their  education. 

The  Jesuits  send  over  emissaries  with  li:« 
stmctions  to  personate  themselves  members  of 
Uie  sereral  sects  among  us.  Swift. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects figuratively. 

What  generally  makes  pain  itself,  If  I  may  so 
say,  more  painful,  is  that  it  is  considered  as  the 
emissttry  of  the  king  of  terrors.  BuaKS. 

Theae  wretched  spies  of  wit  must  then  confess 
They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the 
less.  DarosM. 

TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE. 

EMIT,  from  the  Latin  emittOy  express- 
es properly  the  act  of  sending  out :  EX- 
HALE, from  halitusy  the  breath,  and 
EVAPORATE,  from  vapory  vapor  or 
steam,  are  both  modes  of  emUting, 

Bmit  is  used  to  express  a  more  posi- 
tive effort  to  send  out ;  exhale  and  evap- 
orate designate  the  natural  and  progres- 
sive process  of  things:  volcanoes  emit 
fire  and  flames ;  the  earth  eihaUs  the 
damps,  or  flowers  ezhaU  perfumes ;  liq- 
uids evaporate.  Animals  may  emit  by  an 
act  of  volition;  things  exhale  or  evaporate 
by  an  external  action  upon  them;  they 
exhale  that  which  is  foreign  to  them; 
they  evaporate  that  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  their  substance.  The  polecat  is 
reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  from  it- 
self when  pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pur- 
suers at  a  distance  from  itself :  bogs  and 
fens  exhale  their  moisture  when  acted 
upon  by  the  heat:  water  evaporates  by 
means  of  steam  when  put  into  a  state  of 
ebullition. 

Full  in  the  blazing  sun  great  Hector  shin'd 
Like  Mars  commission'd  to  confound  mankind ; 
His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray. 
His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray. 

Pops 
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Hen  |HHU*d  a  momeiit,  whUe  the  gentle  gale 
Gonrey'd  that  flreshness  tlie  cool  seas  male. 

POPB. 

After  allowing  the  first  Aimes  and  heat  of  their 
teal  to  waporaUy  she  (Elixaheth)  called  into  her 
IHesesce  a  certain  namber  of  each  house. 

lioasMioir. 

EMPIRB,  KINGDOM. 

Altbouoh  these  two  words  obriously 
refer  to  two  species  of  states,  where  the 
princes  assume  the  title  of  either  emper- 
or or  king,  yet  the  diiference  between 
them  is  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

The  word  EMPIRE  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  state  that  is  vast,  and  composed 
of  many  different  people;  that  of  KING- 
DOM marks  a  state  more  limited  in  ex- 
tent, and  united  in  its  composition.  In 
kmgdorM  there  is  a  uniformity  of  fun- 
damental laws ;  the  difference  in  regard 
to  particular  laws  or  modes  of  jurispru- 
dence being  merely  variations  from  cus- 
tom, which  do  not  aifect  the  unity  of 
political  administration.  From  this  uni- 
formity, indeed,  in  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the 
words  king  and  kingdom :  since  there  is 
but  one  prince  or  sovereign  ruler,  al- 
though there  may  be  many  employed  in 
the  admmistration.  With  empira  it  is 
different :  one  part  is  sometimes  govern- 
ed by  fundamental  laws,  very  different 
from  those  by  which  another  part  of  the 
same  empire  is  governed ;  which  diversi- 
ty destroys  the  unity  of  government,  and 
makes  the  union  of  the  state  to  consist 
in  the  submission  of  certain  chiefs  to 
the  commands  of  a  superior  general  or 
chief.  From  this  very  right  of  command- 
ing, then,  it  is  evident  that  the  words 
empire  and  emperor  derive  their  origin; 
and  hence  it  is  that  there  may  be  many 
princes  or  sovereigns,  and  kingdoms,  in 
the  same  empire.  Rome,  therefore,  was 
first  a  kingdom,  while  it  was  formed  of 
only  one  people :  it  acquired  the  name 
of  empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were 
brought  into  subjection  to  it,  and  became 
members  of  it;  not  by  losing  their  dis- 
tinctive character  as  nations,  but  by  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  their  conquerors.  For  the  same 
reason  the  German  empire  was  so  de- 
nominated, because  it  consisted  of  sev- 
eral states  independent  of  each  othef  ,  yet 
all  subject  to  one  ruler  or  emperor ;  so 


likewise  the  Russian  mtptre,  the  Ottoman 
empire^  and  the  Mogul  empire^  which  are 
composed  of  different  nations :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  of 
Portugal,  of  Fnnoe,  and  of  England,  all 
of  which,  though  divided  into  different 
provinces,  were,  nevertheless,  one  people, 
havmg  but  one  ruler.  While  France, 
however,  included  many  distinct  coun- 
tries within  its  jurisdiction,  it  properly 
assumed  the  name  of  an  emsire;  and 
England,  having  by  a  legislative  act 
united  to  itself  a  country  distmct  both 
in  its  laws  and  customs,  has  likewise, 
with  equal  propriety,  been  denominated 
the  British  empire. 

We  hare'  a  great  empire  to  rule,  composed 
of  a  vastnesB  of  helerogeneons  goveminents,  all 
more  or  less  free  and  popular  in  their  forms,  all 
to  be  kept  in  peace,  and  to  be  held  in  subordina- 
tion to  this  country.  Burk» 

In  the  vast  fabric  of  kingdome  and  common- 
wealths, it  is  in  the  power  of  liings  and  rulers  to 
extend  and  enUrge  the  bounds  of  empire. 

Bacoh. 

EMPIKE;  REIGN,  DOMINION. 

In  the  preceding  article  EMPIRE  has 
been  considered  as  a  species  of  state :  in 
the  present  case  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
power,  or  an  exercise  of  sovereignty.  In 
this  sense  it  is  allied  to  the  word  REIGN, 
which,  from  the  verb  to  reign,  signifies 
the  act  of  reigning ;  and  to  the  word 
DOMINION,  which,  from  the  Latin  do- 
mtfifM,  a  lord,  signifies  either  the  power 
or  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  lord. 

As  empire  signifies  command,  or  the 
power  exercised  in  commanding,  it  prop- 
erly refers  to  the  country  or  people  com- 
manded ;  and  as  reign  signifies  the  act 
of  reigning,  it  refers  to  the  individual 
who  reigns.  If  we  speak  of  an  extended 
empire,  it  has  regard  to  the  space  over 
which  it  extends;  if  of  an  extended 
reign,  it  has  regard  either  to  the  country 
reigned  over,  or  to  the  length  of  time 
that  a  prince  reigns. 

In  this  expedition,  he  (Xerxes)  led  an  army  of 
about  two  millions  to  be  slaughtered,  in  the  same 
place  where  his  predecessors  bad,  by  a  similar 
madness,  consumed  the  flower  of  so  many  king- 
doms and  wasted  the  force  of  so  extensiro  an 
empire.  BnaaB. 

Wfty  boast  we,  Ohiueus,onr  extended  reiffn, 
Where  Xantbus'  streams  enrich  the  Lydan  plain. 

Pops. 

From  this  distinction  of  the  terms,  the 
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epithets  vast,  united,  dismembeiised,  and 
the  like,  are  most  appropriately  applied 
to  emfirt :  the  epithets  peaceful,  war- 
like, glorious,  prosperous,  and  the  like, 
to  r^f^n.  Emipirt  and  rtign.  are  properly 
applied  to  ciTil  government  or  the  exer- 
cise of  regular  power ;  domtiuon  signifies 
either  the  act  of  ruling  by  a  sovereign  or 
a  private  individual,  or  the  power  exer- 
cised in  ruling,  which  may  either  be  reg- 
ular or  irregular ;  a  sovereign  may  have 
dondmoH  over  many  nations  by  force  of 
arms ;  he  holds  his  rdj^w  by  force  of  law. 

The  aa^  historic  maie 
Sboold  next  conduct  us  thiongh  the  deeps  of 

time. 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  decUn'd,  and  fell. 

THOMsoir. 
He  who,  like  a  ISUher,  held  his  reiffn. 
So  soon  forgot,  was  wise  and  Jnst  In  vain.  Pora. 

They  alfected  no  uncontrollable  dominion  or 
absolute  swar,  but  preferred  the  good  of  their 
people,  lor  whose  protection  they  knew  and  ac- 
knowledged themselTes  to  have  been  adyanoed, 
before  any  ambitious  designs  of  their  own. 

POTTBB. 

If  «mptyv  and  reiffn  be  extended  in 
their  application  to  other  objects,  it  is 
figurative;  thus  a  female  may  be  said 
to  hold  her  mnpire  among  her  admirers, 
or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have  their 
reign.  Dominion  may  be  applied  in  the 
proper  sense  to  the  power  which  man 
exercises  over  the  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects,  and  figuratively  to  the  power  of 
the  passions. 

Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  goda  resign'd. 

To  reason  yield  the  empire  of  his  mind.     Pors. 

The  frigid  cone, 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o*er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reign, 
Thokson. 
By  timely  caution  those  desires  may  be  re- 
pressed to  which  indulgence  would  gire  absolute 
dominion,  Johnson. 

TO  EMPLOY,  USE. 

EMPLOY,  from  the  Latin  in^eo,  sig- 
nifies to  implicate,  or  apply  for  any  spe- 
cial purpose.  USE,  from  the  Latin  «mm» 
and  utoTy  signifies  to  enjoy  or  derive 
benefit  from. 

Employ  expresses  less  than  vte;  it  is 
in  fact  a  species  of  partial  uting :  we  al- 
ways employ  when  we  use ;  but  we  do  not 
always  tue  when  we  employ.  We  employ 
whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or 
make  subservient  to  our  convenience  for 
a  time ;  we  tiM  whatever  we  entirely  de- 


vote to  our  purpose.  Whatever  \a  em- 
ployed by  one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  be 
employed  by  another,  or  at  different  times 
be  employed  by  the  same  person:  but 
what  is  uaod  is  frequently  consumed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  a  similar  uee.  What 
we  employ  may  frequently  belong  to  an- 
other ;  but  what  one  titet  is  supposed  to 
be  his  exclusive  property.  On  this  ground 
we  may  speak  of  emjiaying  persons  as 
well  as  things:  but  we  speiJE  of  unng 
things  only,  and  not  persons,  except  in 
the  most  degrading  sense.  Persons, 
time,  strength,  and  power  are  employed; 
houses,  furniture,  and  all  materials,  of 
which  either  necessities  or  conveniences 
are  composed,  are  need.  It  is  a  part  of 
wisdom  to  enwloy  well  the  short  portion 
of  time  which  is  allotted  to  us  in  this 
sublunary  state,  and  to  km  the  things  of 
this  world  so  as  not  to  abuse  them.  No 
one  is  exculpated  from  the  guilt  of  an 
immoral  action,  by  suffering  himself  to 
be  employed  as  an  instrument  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  another:  we  ought  to 
tue  our  utmost  endeavors  to  abstain  from 
all  connecdon  with  such  as  wish  to  im- 
plicate us  in  their  guilty  practices. 

Thou, godlike  Hector  1  all  thy  force  employ; 
Assemble  all  th*  united  bands  of  Troy.        Pora. 
Straight  the  broad  belt,  with  gay  embrold'ry 

grac*d, 
He  ]oos*d  tlie  corslet  from  his  breast  unbraced ; 
Then  suck'd  the  blood,  and  soy'reign  balm  In- 

fhs*d 
Which  Chiron  gUTU,  and  JSscnlapIns  wtd. 

Pops. 

EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

EMPTT,  in  Saxon  aemiiy  from  aemHanj 
to  be  idle  or  vacant,  has  the  same  origi- 
nal  meaning  as  VACANT,  in  the  Latin 
vocofw,  from  the  Hebrew  bekak,  to  empty. 
VOID  and  DEVOID,  in  Latin  vtdutM,  and 
Greek  c^toc,  signifies  solitary  or  bereft 

Empty  is  the  term  in  most  general  use ; 
tucanf,  voidy  and  devoid  are  employed  in 
particular  cases ;  empty  and  vaccad  have 
either  a  proper  or  an  improper  applica- 
tion ;  void  or  devoid  only  a  moral  accep- 
tation. Empty^  in  the  natural  sense, 
marks  an  alMKnoe  of  that  which  is  sub- 
stantial, or  adapted  for  filling:  vaearU 
designates  or  marks  the  absence  of  that 
which  should  occupy  or  make  use  of  a 
thinf.  That  which  is  hollow  may  be  emp- 
ty: that  which  respects  an  even  space 
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may  be  vacant.  A  house  is  cmjofy  which 
has  no  inhabitants;  a  seat  is  vaeani 
which  is  without  an  uocuiMint ;  a  room  is 
empty  which  is  without  furniture ;  a  space 
on  i>aper  is  vacant  which  is  free  from 
writing. 

I  look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business 
like  a  huge  whale  that  will  endeaTor  to  overtnm 
the  ship  uiitoss  be  has  an  tmptff  cask  to  play 
with.  TATLia. 

The  astonlsh'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nett 
By  the  Iiard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
RobVd. 


In  their  figurative  application  empty 
and  vacant  have  a  similar  analogy  :  the 
empty  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  sub- 
stantial :  Uie  vacant  to  that  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  occupied ;  a  dream  is  said  to 
be  en^y,  or  a  title  empty;  a  stare  is  said 
to  be  vacanly  or  an  hour  vtuxmt. 

To  honor  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plange  tbe  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war ; 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight, 
And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  tbe  night. 

POPK. 

An  inquisitive  man  Is  a  creature  naturally  very 
vacant  of  thought  in  itself,  and  therefore  forced 
to  apply  itself  to  foreign  assistance.         Stbbls. 

Void  or  devoid  are  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  vacant,  as  qualifying  epithets, 
but  not  prefixed  as  adjectives,  and  al- 
ways followed  by  some  object ;  thus  we 
speak  of  a  creature  as  void  of  reason, 
and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of  com- 
mon-sense. 

My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 
To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life.      DaTPKN. 
We  Tyrians  are  not  so  devoM  of  sense, 
Mor  so  remote  from  Phoebus*  influence. 

Drtdbv. 

ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRIC. 

ENCOMIUM,  in  Greek  eyrw/iiov,  sig- 
nified  a  set  form  of  verses,  used  for  tbe 
purposes  of  praise.  EULOGY,  in  Greek 
cvXoyia,  from  ev  and  Xoyoc,  signifies,  lit- 
erally, speaking  well  of  any  one.  PAN- 
EGYRIC, in  Greek  vavfiyvpucov,  from 
n-ac,  the  whole,  and  ayopo,  an  assembly, 
signifies  that  which  is  spoken  before  an 
assembly,  a  solemn  oration. 

Tbe  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all 
these  terms;  but  the  first  seems  more 
properly  applied  to  the  thing,  or  the  un- 
oonsdous  object ;  the  second  to  persons 
in  general,  their  characters  and  actions ; 
the  third  to  the  person  of  some  particular 


individual:  thus  we  bestow  eneomiwne 
upon  any  work  of  art  or  production  of 
genius,  without  reference  to  the  perform- 
er ;  we  bestow  euloyiee  on  the  exploits  of 
a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country ; 
but  we  write  pantgyrice  either  in  a  direct 
address,  or  in  direct  reference  to  the  per. 
son  who  is  panegyrized:  the  encomium  is 
produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed ;  the 
emtogy  may  spring  from  admiration  of  the 
person  evioyited;  the  panegyric  may  be 
mere  flattery,  resulting  from  servile  de- 
pendence: great  eneomumu  have  been 
paid  by  all  persons  to  the  constitution  of 
England ;  our  naval  and  military  heroes 
have  received  the  eulogies  of  many  besides 
their  own  countrymen;  authors  of  no 
mean  reputation  have  condescended  to 
deal  out  their  panegyrics  pretty  freely,  in 
dedications  to  their  patrons. 

Our  lawyers  are,  with  Justice,  copious  in  their 
eneomiume  on  the  common  law.    Blacxstoitb. 

SaUoat  would  say  of  Cato, "  That  he  had  rath- 
er be  than  appear  good :"  but  Indeed  this  eulo- 
gium  rose  no  higher  than  to  an  inoffenslTeness, 

Steels. 
On  me,  when  dunces  are  satiric, 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyric.  Swirr. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE,  IM- 
PEL, URGE,  STIMULATE,  INSnOATE. 

ENC0URAGE,«.7bcAaT.  ANIMATE, 
V.  To  animate.  INCITE,  from  the  Latin 
etto,  and  the  Hebrew  tof,  to  stir  up,  signi- 
fies to  put  into  motion  toward  an  object 
IMPEL,  V.  7b  actuate.  URGE,  in  Utin 
urgeo,  comes  from  the  Greek  ovpywy  to 
set  to  work.  STIMULATE,  from  the 
Latin  tUmutm^  a  spur  or  goad,  and  INSTI- 
GATE, from  the  Latin  «f^,  and  Greek 
artZi^y  signify  literally  to  goad.  The  idea 
of  actuating,  or  calling  into  action,  is  com- 
mon  to  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  action. 

JEneauragemeni  acts  as  a  persuasive: 
animate  as  an  impelling  or  enlivening 
cause :  those  who  are  weak  require  to  be 
encouraged;  those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  being  animated:  the 
former  require  to  have  their  difilculties 
removed,  their  powers  renovated,  their 
doubts  and  fears  dispelled;  the  latter 
may  have  their  hopes  increased,  their 
prospects  brightened,  and  their  powers 
invigorated;  we  are  encouraged  not  to 
give  up  or  sUcken  in  our  exertions ;  we 
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are  animaUd  to  increase  our  efiForts :  the 
sinner  is  enoouroffed  by  offers  of  pardon, 
through  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer,  to 
.  turn  from  his  sinful  ways ;  the  Christian 
•  is  ammat&if  by  the  prospect  of  a  blissful 
eternity,  to  go  on  from  perfection  to  per- 
fection. 

Erery  man  enoourcuiM  the  practice  of  that 
Yioe  which  he  commit!  m  sppeanmce,  though  he 
aroldi  it  in  ftcL  Uawuswobth. 

He  that  proiecvtee  a  lawfhl  parpoae  by  lawftil 
means,  act*  always  with  the  approhation  of  his 
om  reason ;  he  is  animaUd  thnmgh  ilie  coarse 
of  his  endeavors  by  an  expectation  which  he 
knows  to  be  Jnst  Johnson. 

What  encouragei  and  animaiea  acts  by 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature ;  what  in- 
dies acts  through  the  medium  of  our  de- 
sires :  we  are  enwuroffed  by  kindness ;  we 
are  animated  by  the  hope  of  reward :  we 
are  incited  by  the  desire  of  distincdon. 

He  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be 
the  spectators  and  encauragert  of  noble  actions. 

BuaTOM. 

While  a  rightful  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  affla- 
ence  must  be  procured  either  by  slow  Industry 
or  uncertain  hazard,  there  will  always  be  multi- 
tudes whom  cowardice  or  fanpatlenoe  inelie  to 
more  safe  and  speedy  methods  of  getting  wealth. 


What  impela^  urges,  stim^daUs,  and  m- 
8tigaie8,  acts  forcibly,  be  the  cause  inter- 
nal or  external :  we  are  impelled  and  etim- 
ulated  mostly  by  what  is  internal ;  we  are 
urged  and  instigated  by  both  the  internal 
and  external,  but  particularly  the  latter : 
we  are  impelled  by  motives ;  we  are  stim^ 
tUated  by  appetites  and  passions ;  we  are 
urged  and  inttigated  by  the  representa- 
tions of  others :  a  benevolent  man  is  im- 
pelled by  motives  of  humanity  to  relieve 
the  wretched ;  an  ardent  mind  is  eiimu- 
lated  hy  ambition  to  great  efforts ;  we  are 
urged  by  entreaties  to  spare  those  who 
are  in  our  power;  one  is  instigated  by 
malicious  representations  to  take  revenge 
on  a  supposed  enemy. 

So  Myrrha's  mind,  impelFd  on  either  side, 
Takes  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide. 

Dhtdbn. 
The  magistrate  cannot  urffe  obedlenoe  upon 
such  potent  grounds  as  the  minister.        Souxs. 
For  every  want  that  sMAMfiofes  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 

GoLDSKrrn. 

We  may  be  impelled  and  urged  though 
not  properly  tUmuUUed  or  instigated  by 


circumstances ;  in  this  case  the  two  for. 
mer  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  force  in 
the  impelling  cause :  less  constraint  is  laid 
on  the  will  when  we  are  impdled  than 
when  we  are  urged,  which  leaves  no  al- 
ternative or  choice :  a  monarch  is  some- 
times impdled  by  the  state  of  the  nation 
to  make  a  peace  less  advantageous  than 
he  would  otherwise  do ;  he  is  urged  by 
his  desperate  condition  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy :  a  man  is 
impdled  by  the  mere  necessity  of  choos- 
ing to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  an- 
other ;  he  is  urged  by  his  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments to  raise  money  at  a  great 
loss. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-suljected  soQ 
Impele  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  rtfign. 

GOLDBIOTH. 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  urgul  roe  to. 

SOAKSFSAaz. 

We  may  be  impdled,  urged,  and  stntm-^ 
lated  to  that  which  is  bad ;  we  arc  never 
instigated  to  that  which  is  good :  we  may 
be  impelled  by  curiosity  to  pry  into  that 
which  does  not  concern  us;  we  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are 
connected  with  to  take  steps  of  which  we 
afterward  repent ;  we  may  be  stimulated 
by  a  desire  of  revenge  to  many  foul  deeds ; 
but  those  who  are  not  hardened  in  vice 
require  the  instigaium  of  persons  more 
abandoned  than  themselves,  before  they 
will  commit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 
ness. 

That  fire  abated,  which  impels  ra^  youth 
Proud  of  his  speed  to  overshoot  the  truth, 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  Juice, 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  use. 

COWPEH. 

Urge  me  no  more.  SaAUPXAaa. 

When  piracy  was  esteemed  honorable  these  il- 
lustrious robbers  directed  that  all  their  rich  plun- 
der should  be  deposited  with  their  remains  in  or- 
der to  stim^UaH  their  offiipring  to  support  them- 
selves. Pbnvant. 

There  are  few  instigations  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confidence.  Hawuesworth. 

JEkicouTogement  and  incUemeni  are  the 
abstract  nouns  either  for  the  act  of  enr 
couragvng  or  inciting,  or  the  thing  that 
encourages  or  incites:  the  encowragemcwt 
of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  lauda- 
ble; a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an 
encouragemcni:  the  incitement  of  passion 
is  at  all  times  dangerous,  but  particularly 
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ia  youth ;  money  is  said  to  be  an  tneiie' 
mmi  to  evil.  Ineetiiive^  which  is  another 
derivative  from  meiie^  has  a  higher  appli- 
cation for  things  that  incite  than  the  word 
inciUment;  the  latter  being  mostly  ap- 
plied to  sensible,  and  the  former  to  spir- 
itual objects:  savory  food  is  an  inciie- 
ment  to  sensualists  to  indulge  in  gross 
acts  of  intemperance:  a  religious  man 
wants  no  ineeniivet  to  virtues;  his  own 
breast  furnishes  him  with  those  of  the 
noblest  kind.  Jn^puUe  is  the  derivative 
from  impd^  which  denotes  the  act  of  tm- 
peiling ;  siimului^  which  is  the  root  of 
the  word  aiimulatey  naturally  designates 
the  instrument,  namely,  the  spur  or  goad 
with  which  one  is  sHmulaUd:  hence  we 
speak  of  acting  by  a  blind  impulae^  or 
wanting  a  sUmtUut  to  exertion. 

For  when  he  dies,  CireweU  all  honor,  bounty. 
All  senerooa  snetmragem^fU  of  arts.     Otwat. 

BeinfT  sensible  how  sul^ect  he  is  to  all  violent 
passions,  be  aroids  all  incUem^nU  to  tbem. 

Swift. 

Even  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  not  sngijested 
more  pressing  motives,  more  powerful  inc^nHvet 
to  charity  than  these,  that  wo  shall  be  jndg«d  by 
it  at  the  last  dreadful  day.  Attxbbcrt. 

If  these  little  impuUM  set  the  great  wheels 
of  devotion  on  work,  the  largeness  and  height  of 
that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejodioed  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  occasion.  Sorrn. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE,  PROMOTE; 
PREFER,  FORWARD. 

To  ENCOURAGE,  v.  To  encourage,  ani- 
mate. ADYASCE^v.  To  advance.  PRO- 
MOTE, from  the  Latin  promoveo^  signiifies 
to  move  forward.  PREFER,  from  the 
Latin  prce/erOy  or  fero  and  prce^  to  set  be- 
fore, signifies  to  set  up  before  others.  To 
FORWARD  is  to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  an  influence  to  the 
advantage  of  an  object  is  included  in  the 
signification  of  all  these  terms,  which  dif- 
fer in  the  cireumstances  and  mode  of  the 
action:  to  enconroffey  advaneey  and  pro- 
mote aro  applicable  to  both  persons  and 
things ;  prefer  to  persons  only ;  forward 
to  things  only. 

First  as  to  persons,  encowrage  is  par- 
tial  as  to  the  end,  and  indefinite  as  to 
the  means :  we  may  encourage  a  person 
ill  anything  however  trivial,  and  by  any 
means ;  thus  we  may  encourage  a  child  in 
his  rudeness  by  not  checking  him ;  or  we 
may  enawrage  an  artist  or  roan  of  letters 


in  some  great  national  work ;  but  to  ad- 
vance^ promote,  and  prefer  are  mora  gen- 
eral in  their  end,  and  specific  in  the  means ; 
a  person  may  adva;nce  himself,  or  may  bo 
advanced  by  others;  he  is  promoted  and 
preferred  only  by  others :  a  person's  ad- 
vancement may  be  the  fruit  of  his  indus- 
try, or  result  from  the  efforts  of  his 
friends;  promotion  and  preferment  aro 
the  work  of  one's  friends;  the  former  in 
regard  to  offices  in  general,  the  latter 
mostly  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tions :  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  en- 
courage, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  those 
among  the  poor  who  strive  to  obtain  an 
honest  livelihood ;  it  is  every  man*s  duty 
to  advance  himself  in  life  by  every  legiti- 
mate means ;  it  is  the  duty  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  every  good  man  in  the  state  to 
promote  those  who  show  themselves  de- 
serving oi promotion;  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
minister  to  accept  ot  preferment  when  it 
offeni,  but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  be  solic- 
itous for  it 

Religion  depends  npon  the  encourngement 
of  those  that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it. 

Sorm. 

No  man*8  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed  In  this 
life,  bat  that  a  thoosand  accidents  may  either 
forward  or  disappoint  his  adwineement. 

HuanEB. 

Tonr  seal  In  promoHng  my  interest  deserves 
my  wannest  acknowledgments.  Beattik. 

If  I  were  now  to  accept  preferment  in  the 
church,  I  should  be  ^iprehensive  that  1  might 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  gainsayers. 

BlATTIB. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things,  en- 
courage Is  used  in  an  improper  or  figu- 
rative acceptation ;  the  rest  are  applied 
properly:  if  we  encourage  an  undertak- 
ing, we  give  courage  to  the  undertaker; 
but  when  we  speak  of  €td»ancing  a  cause, 
or  promoting  an  interest,  or  forwarding 
a  purpose,  these  terms  properly  convey 
the  idea  of  keeping  things  alive,  or  in  a 
motion  toward  some  desired  end :  to  oe^ 
vance  is,  however,  generally  used  in  rela- 
tion to  whatever  admits  of  extension  and 
aggrandizement;  promote  is  applied  to 
whatever  admits  of  being  brought  to  a 
point  of  maturity  or  perfection ;  forward 
is  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  the 
sense  ot  promote  in  regard  to  particular 
objects:  thus  we  advance  religion  or 
learning ;  we  promote  an  art  or  an  inven- 
tion ;  vre  forward  a  plan. 
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The  great  eneouragemwt  whkh  has  been 
given  to  learning  for  some  years  last  past  lias 
made  our  own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  ac- 
count as  for  its  late  tritunphs  and  conqoests. 

Addison. 

I  lore  to  see  a  man  zealous  In  a  good  matter, 
and  especially  when  his  zeal  shows  itself  for  ad- 
vancing morally,  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  Addisok. 

It  behooves  ns  not  to  be  wanting  to  onrselves 
in  forwarding  the  Intention  of  nature  by  the 
culture  of  oar  minds.  Bbbjueuct. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  EMBOLDEN. 

To  ENCOURAGE  U  to  give  courage, 
and  to  EMBOLDEN  to  make  bold;  the 
former  iiupeiling  to  action  in  general, 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult 
or  dangerous :  we  are  encouraged  to  per- 
severe; the  resolution  is  thereby  con- 
firmed :  we  are  emboldened  to  begin ;  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Success 
encouroffea  i  the  chance  of  escaping  dan- 
ger emMdent. 

Intrepid  through  the  midst  of  danger  go, 
Their  friends  Mcourage  and  amaze  the  foe. 

Drtdbh. 
Emboldened  then,  nor  hesitating  more, 
Fast,  fSsst,  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave. 

Tbomsok. 

TO  ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  INTRUDE, 
INVADE,  INFRINOB. 

ENCROACH,  in  French  encrocher,  is 
compounded  of  m  or  ui  and  croudi^ 
cringe  or  creep,  signifying  to  creep  into 
anything.  INTRENCH,  compounded  of 
in  and  trench,  signifies  to  trench  or  dig 
beyond  one's  own  ground  into  another*s 
ground.  INTRUDE,  from  the  Latin  tn- 
trudoy  signifies  literally  to  thrust  upon ; 
and  INVADE,  from  invado,  signifies  to 
march  in  upon.  INFRINGE,  from  the 
Latin  infringo,  compounded  of  in  and 
frango,  signifies  to  break  in  upon. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  unauthor- 
ized procedure ;  but  the  first  two  desig- 
nate gentle  or  silent  actions,  the  latter 
violent  if  not  noisy  actions.  Encroach 
is  often  an  imperceptible  action,  per- 
formed with  such  art  as  to  elude  obser- 
vation, it  is,  according  to  its  derivation, 
an  insensible  creeping  into :  inireneh  is, 
in  fact,  a  species  of  encroaehmentj  name- 
ly, that  perceptible  species  which  con- 
sists in  exceeding  the  boundaries  in 
marking  out  the  ground  or  space. 


Where  the  fair  columns  of  St.  Clement's  stand* 
Whose  straiten'd  bounds  encroach  upon  the 
Strand.  .  Gat. 

Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  a  town, 
By  slow  and  silent,  but  resistless  sap, 
In  his  pale  progress  gently  gaining  ground. 
Death  nrg'd  his  deadly  siege.  Youmo. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  one  is  said  to  enaroaeh 
on  a  person  or  on  a  person's  time,  etc. ; 
to  intrench  on  the  sphere  or  privileges  of 
another. 

It  is  obserred  by  one  of  the  fathers  that  he 
who  restrisins  himself  in  the  use  of  things  lawfhl 
will  never  encroneh  upon  things  forbidden. 

JOBRSOII. 

Religloa  itUrtnchse  upon  nooe  of  oar  privi- 
leges. Socm. 

Intrude  and  invade  designate  an  un- 
authorized entry;  the  former  in  violation 
of  right,  equity,  or  good  manners ;  the 
latter  in  vioUition  of  public  law :  the  for- 
mer is  more  commonly  applied  to  individ- 
uals ;  the  latter  to  nations  or  larae  com- 
munities :  unbidden  guests  inirvde  them- 
selves sometimes  into  families  to  their 
no  small  annoyance;  an  army  never  in- 
vades a  country  without  doing  some  mis* 
chief. 

It  is  certain  that  in  so  great  a  crowd  of  men 
some  will  intrude  who  are  of  tempers  very  nn- 
beoomlng  their  function.  Addison. 

The  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field  had  caverns,  the  invasion  of  which 
they  esteemed  a  very  flagrant  injustice. 

Blackstorb. 

They  are  figuratively  applied  to  other 
objects:  intrude  in  the  sense  of  going 
in  without  being  invited,  as  unwelcome 
thoughts  intrude  themselves  into  tho 
mind :  invade  in  the  sense  of  going  in  by 
force,  as  sounds  invade  the  ear. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  golden 
age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither  care  nor  dsnger 
had  intruded  on  mankind,  is  the  oommanity  of 
possessions.  Johnsom. 

No  sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound, 
When  fh>m  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Invadee  his  ears.  Dmtdbn. 

To  invade  and  infringe  are  both  vio- 
lent acts ;  but  there  is  more  violation  of 
good  faith  in  infringing  than  in  invading^ 
as  the  infringement  of  a  treaty.  A  priv- 
ilege may  be  either  invaded  or  infringed; 
but  to  invade  in  this  sense  is  applied  to 
any  privilege  however  obtained;  but  in- 
frinjge  properly  applies  to  that  which 
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persons  hold  under  some  grant,  compact, 
or  law. 

Women  hare  natural  and  equitable  claims  a> 
well  as  men,  and  thoae  claims  are  not  to  be  ca- 
prictotttly.or  lightly  ■aperaeded  or  it^ringed. 

Jouviwir. 

Keligkm  inwidM  none  of  oar  pleasures. 

Jomro. 

TO  END,  TERMIMATEj  CLOSK. 

To  END  is  either  to  come  to  an  end  or 
put  an  end  to.  To  TERMINATE  either 
to  come  to  a  term  or  set  a  term  to.  To 
CLOSE,  to  come  or  bring  to  a  dose.  To 
end  is  indefinite  in  its  meaning  and  gen- 
eral in  its  application ;  temUnate  and  cloie 
are  modes  of  ending:  to  terminate  is  to 
end  finally;  to  dow  to  end  gradually. 
Whatever  ia  begun  will  endy  and  it  may 
end  in  any  way ;  but  what  ierminatet  is  that 
which  has  been  designedly  brought  to  an 
end;  a  string,  a  line,  a  verse,  etc.,  may  end, 
but  a  road  is  said  pix>perly  to  terminate, . 

A  needless  Alezandrlne  ends  the  song, 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along.  PopK. 

As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminatedy  I  joined  myself  with  the  as- 
sembly that  were  in  the  flower  and  vigor  of  their 
age,  and  called  ttaemselres  the  band  of  lovers. 

ADDISON. 

Things  may  end  abruptly  or  at  once, 
but  they  doee  by  a  process,  or  by  bring- 
ing  the  parts  or  points  together ;  a  scene 
may  doae,  or  several  lines  may  dose, 

Orestes,  Acamas,  in  {h)nt  appear, 

And  a':nomaus  and  Thoon  o^om  the  rear.  Poru. 

Any  period  of  time,  as  a  day,  a  life, 
may  end  or  doee. 

Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain, 
Kow  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain : 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  bcS^un. 

Pops. 
Let  the  rich  fumes  of  od'rons  Incense  fly, 
A  grateful  savor  to  the  gods  on  high ; 
The  due  libation  nor  neglect  to  pay, 
When  eveolng  clotee,  or  when  dawns  the  day. 

POTTSa. 

END,  EXTREMITY. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  last  of 
those  parts  which  constitute  a  thing; 
but  the  END  designates  that  part  gener- 
ally ;  the  EXTREMITY  marks  the  par- 
ticuktr  point  The  extremity  is  from  the 
Latin  extremu»y  the  very  last  end,  that 
which  is  outermost.  Hence  end  may  be 
said  of  that  which  bounds  anything ;  but 


extremity  of  that  which  extends  farthest 
from  us:  we  may  speak  of  the  ende  of 
that  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of 
that  which  has  no  specific  form ;  but  we 
speak  of  the  extremitia  of  that  only 
which  is  supposed  to  project  lengthwise. 
The  end  is  opposed  to  the  beginning ;  the 
eetremity  to  the  centre  or  point  from 
which  we  reckon.  When  a  man  is  said 
to  go  to  the  end  of  a  journey  or  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  expression  is  in  both 
cases  indefinite  and  general:  but  when 
he  is  said  to  go  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth  or  the  extremities  of  a  kingdom,  the 
idea  of  relative  distance  is  manifestly  im. 
plied.  He  who  goes  to  the  end  of  a  path 
may  possibly  have  a  little  farther  to  go 
in  order  to  reach  the  extremity.  In  the 
figurative  application,  end  and  extremity 
differ  so  widely  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
just  comparison. 

Now  with  ftill  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends, 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ende. 

Pora. 

Our  female  projectors  were  all  the  last  sum- 
mer so  taken  up  with  the  Improvement  of  their 
petticoats  that  they  had  not  time  to  attend  to 
anything  else ;  but  having  at  length  suflBciently 
adorned  their  lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to 
turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  eaalremUff. 

AODISOM. 

TO  ENDEAVOR;  AIM,  STRIVE,  STRUG- 
GLE. 

To  ENDEAVOR  (v.  Attempt)  is  gener- 
al  in  its  object;  AIM  (v.  Aim)  is  partic- 
ular ;  we  endeavor  to  do  whatever  we  set 
about ;  we  aim  at  doing  something  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  de- 
sirable object  To  STRIVE  (v.  IHseord, 
strife)  is  to  endeavor  earnestly ;  to  STRUG- 
GLE, a  frequentative  of  strive^  is  to  strive 
earnestly.  An  endeavor  springs  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  we  endeavor  to  do  that 
which  is  right,  and  avoid  that  which  is 
wrong :  avniny  is  the  fruit  of  an  aspir- 
ing temper ;  the  object  aimed  at  is  al- 
ways something  superior  either  in  reali- 
ty or  imagination,  and  calls  for  parlicu- 
lar  exertion :  striving  is  the  consequence 
of  an  ardent  desire ;  the  thing  striven  for 
is  always  conceived  to  be  of  importance : 
struggling  is  the  effect  of  necessity ;  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  aittain- 
ment,  and  tlie  resistance  which  is  op- 
posed to  it ;  the  thing  struggled  for  is  in- 
dispensably necessary.    Those  only  who 
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enyieavoT  to  discharge  thdr  daty  to  God 
and  their  fellow^reatures  can  expect  real 
tranquillity  of  mind.  Whoever  aim»  at 
the  acquirement  of  great  wealth  or  much 
power  opens  the  door  for  much  miseiy 
to  himself.  As  our  passions  are  ac> 
knowledged  to  be  our  greatest  enemies 
when  they  obtain  the  ascendency,  we 
should  always  tttrive  to  keep  them  under 
our  control.  There  are  some  men  who 
ttruggU  through  life  to  obtain  a  mere 
competence,  and  yet  die  without  suc- 
ceeding in  their  object. 

Tis  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good  Sancbo,  for 
one  half  of  the  world  to  use  the  other  half  like 
brutes,  and  then  end^ctvor  to  make  them  so. 

Sriairs. 
Howorer  men  may  aim  at  elevation, 
Tis  properly  a  female  passion.  SHBimoiix. 

All  nnderttand  their  groat  Creator's  will, 
Striv6  to  he  happy,  and  In  that  fulfil, 
Mankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beside. 
Bat  only  slave  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride.   Jsmtms. 
So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  item. 
And  slow  advancing  iiruffi/le  with  the  stream. 

Drtdbt. 

ENDEAVOR,  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

ENDEAVOR,  v.  Attempt  and  To  ett^ 
deavor.  EFFORT,  in  French  effort,  Ital- 
ian  sfarza^  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  word  /oree,  and  the  Latin  for- 
tiBy  strong,  signifying  to  force  out  the 
strength ;  or  it  may  be  changed  from  the 
Latin  effert,  from  effero^  to  bring  forth, 
that  is,  to  bring  out  power.  EXERTION, 
in  Latin  easerfto,  from  exero^  signifies  the 
putting  forth  power. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  into 
action  is  common  to  these  terms:  ere 
deavcT  expresses  little  more  than  this 
common  idea,  being  a  term  of  general 
import :  effort  and  exerlion  are  particular 
modes  of  endeavor;  the  former  being  a 
special  strong  endecwory  the  latter  a  con- 
tinued strong  endeavor.  An  endeavor  is 
called  forth  by  ordinary  circumstances ; 
effort  and  exertion  by  those  which  are  ex- 
traordinary. An  endeavor  flows  out  of 
the  condition  of  our  being  and  constitu- 
tion ;  as  rational  and  responsible  agents 
we  must  make  dally  endeowore  to  fit  our- 
selves for  a  hereafter;  as  willing  and 
necessitous  agents,  we  use  our  endeavors 
to  obtain  such  things  as  are  agreeable 
or  needful  for  us:  when  a  particular 
emergency  arises  we  make  a  great  effort. 
An  endeavor  may  call  forth  one  or  many 


powers;  an  effort  calls  forth  but  one 
power :  the  endeavor  to  please  in  society 
is  laudable,  if  it  do  not  lead  to  Ticious 
compliances;  it  is  a  laudable  effort  of 
fortitude  to  suppress  our  complaints  in 
the  moment  of  suffering. 

But  he,  whom  ev'n  in  life*s  last  stage 
Endeavors  laudable  engage, 
Is  paid  at  least  in  peace  of  mind, 
And  senae  of  having  well  design*d.        Cowpsa. 
The  Influence  of  custom  is  such,  that  to  con- 
quer it  will  require  the  utmost  eff&rte  of  fortitude 
and  virtue.  JomiaoM. 

The  exertion  is  as  indefinite  as  the  en- 
deavor as  to  the  means,  but  like  the  ef^ 
fort  is  definite  as  to  the  object :  when  a 
serious  object  is  to  be  obtained,  suitable 
exertiom  must  be  made.  The  endeavor  is 
mostly  applied  to  individuals,  but  the  <x- 
ertion  may  frequently  be  the  combined 
endeavore  of  numbers. 

To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadiness  in 
the  right  path  ought  to  be  the  oooatant  tndeav- 
or  of  every  rational  being.  Johmsoii. 

The  discomfitures  which  the  republic  of  assas- 
sins has  suffered  liave  uniformly  ceXleA  forth  new 
eoBertione,  Bcaaa. 

ENEMY,  FOE,  ADVERSARY,  OPPONENT, 
ANTAGONIST. 

ENEMY,  in  Latin  tntmiois,  compound- 
ed of  in  priTative  and  amieus,  a  friend, 
signifies  one  that  is  unfriendly.  FOE, 
in  Saxon  /oA,  most  probably  from  the 
old  Teutonic  /on,  to  hate,  signifies  one 
that  bears  a  hatred.  ADYERSART,  in 
Latin  adversariuey  from  advergue,  against, 
signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  an- 
other ;  advenarius  in  Latin  was  particu- 
larly applied  to  those  who  contested  a 
point  in  law  with  another.  OPPONENT, 
in  Latin  opponens,  participle  of  oppono  or 
obponoy  to  place  in  the  wav,  signifies  one 
pitted  against  another.  ANTAGONIST, 
in  Greek  avTayvyiaros,  compounded  of 
aire,  against,  and  aywvitofuuf  to  contend, 
signifies  one  struggling  against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a 
foe  ;  the  former  may  be  reconciled,  but 
the  latter  always  retains  a  deadly  hate. 
An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit,  in  action, 
or  in  relation ;  a/oe  is  always  so  in  spir- 
it, if  not  in  action  likewise :  a  man  may 
be  an  enemy  to  himself,  though  not  a/oe. 
Those  who  are  national  or  political  enr- 
miee  are  often  private  f >iends,  but  a  foe 
is  never  anything  but  a  foe.    A  single 
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aet  may  create  an  enen^^  bat  continued 
warfare  creates  Sk/oe. 

Plutarch  Mys  rtrj  finely  that  a  man  ihoold 
iK»t  allow  himielf  to  hate  eten  his  msmiM. 

AODiaOM. 

So  frownM  the  mighty  comhatantt,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown :  so  match'd  they 


For  never  hat  onoe  more  waa  either  like 

To  meet  ao  great  a/oa.  Hiltom. 

J5Wer»uei  aro  either  public  or  private, 
collective  or  personal ;  in  tlie  latter  sense 
the  word  menuf  is  most  analogous  in  sig- 
nification to  that  of  advenary^  opponent^ 
aniagoniti.  The  term  enemy  is  always 
taken  in  a  larger  sense  than  the  other 
terms :  a  private  enemy  is  never  inactive ; 
be  seeks  to  do  mischief  from  the  desire 
of  so  doing.  An  advenary^  oppongrU,  and 
aniayonui  may  be  so  simply  from  the  re- 
lation  which  they  stand  in  to  others :  the 
adversary  is  one  who  is  adverse  either  in 
his  claims,  his  opinions,  his  purposes,  or 
his  endeavors ;  ho  is  active  against  oth- 
ers only  as  far  as  his  interests  and  views 
require.  An  opponent  is  one  who  stands 
or  acts  in  opposition  to  another :  an  op- 
ponent opposes  the  opinions,  principles, 
conduct,  and  writings  of  others.  An  ad- 
9eraary  is  always  personal,  and  sets  him- 
self up  immediately  against  another ;  but 
an  opponent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
person,  but  with  the  thing  that  emanates 
from  or  is  connected  with  the  person. 
A  man  can  have  no  adverMriea  except 
while  he  is  living,  but  he  may  have  oppo- 
nents after  he  is  dead ;  partisans  are  al- 
ways opponents  to  each  other.  An  antay- 
onist  is  a  particular  species  of  opponent 
either  in  combat  or  action ;  it  is  personal 
or  otherwise,  according  to  cireumstanoes  : 
there  may  be  antayonists  who  contend  for 
victory  without  any  feeling  of  animosity ; 
such  were  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  among 
the  Romans :  or  they  may  engage  in  a 
personal  and  bloody  conflict,  as  the  glad- 
iators who  fought  for  their  lives :  in  this 
sense  wild  beasts  are  antayonists  when 
they  engage  in  battle:  there  are  also  lit- 
erary antayonists  who  are  directly  pitted 
against  each  other;  as  Soaliger  and  Peta- 
vius  among  the  French ;  Boyle  and  Bent- 
ley  among  the  English. 

He  has  not  taken  the  least  care  to  dlagnlse  hts 
being  an  enemy  to  the  persons  against  whom  he 
writes.  Addison. 

•    Those  disputants  (the  persecutors)  conrinoe 


ihdr  itdvsrsarUs  with  a  sorttet  oommonly  call- 
ed a  pile  of  fi^^ota.  Addison. 
The  name  of  Boyle  is  Indeed  revered,  but  his 
works  are  neglected ;  we  are  contented  to  know 
that  he  conqnered  his  opptments^  withoot  in- 
quiring ichat  caTila  were  produced  against  him. 

Johnson. 

Enemy  Mnd/oe  are  figuratively  applied 
to  moral  objects,  the  first  in  a'  general, 
the  second  in  a  particular  sense:  our 
passions  are  our  enemies  when  indulged : 
envy  is  a  foe  to  happiuess.  The  word 
antayonist  may  also  be  applied  metaphor- 
ically  to  other  objects. 

He  (the  Duke  of  Monmonth)  was  hraTO,  gener- 
ous, affable,  and  extremely  handsome,  constant 
in  his  frtendshipa,  jost  to  his  word,  and  an  utter 
enemy  to  all  cmelty.  Wklwood. 

Life,  thought,  worth,  wisdom,  all  (0  foul  revolt  I) 
Onoe  friends  to  peace,  gone  over  to  xhe/oe. 

YOUNO. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  that  a  well- written 
book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and  anta^onUU^ 
is  like  Mo8es*s  serpent  that  immediateiy  swallow- 
ed up  those  of  the  Egyptlaiu.  Addison. 

ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOR. 

ENERGT,  in  French  eneryie^  Latin 
eneryioy  Greek  tvtpyw,  from  cvc/vycw,  to 
operate  inwardly,  signifies  the  power  of 
producing  positive  effects.  FORCE,  v.  To 
compd.  VIGOR,  from  the  Latin  viyeo^  to 
flourish,  signifies  unimpaired  power,  or 
that  which  belongs  to  a  subject  in  a 
sound  or  flourishing  state. 

With  energy  is  connected  the  idea  of 
activity  ;  with  force  that  of  capability ; 
with  vigor  that  of  health.  Sneryy  lies 
only  in  the  mind ;  force  and  vigor  are 
the  property  of  either  body  or  mind. 
Knowledge  and  freedom  combine  to  pro- 
duce energy  of  character ;  force  is  a  gift 
of  nature  that  may  be  increased  by  exer- 
cise :  vigor^  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an 
ordinary  accompaniment  of  youth,  but  is 
not  always  denied  to  old  age. 

Oar  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our 
hopes :  **  Poasunt  quia  posse  vldentur.*'  When 
success  seems  attataiable,  diligence  is  enforced. 

Johnson. 
On  the  passive  main 
Deseends  th*  ethereal/orea,  and  with  strong  gust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolored  deep. 

Thokson. 

No  man  at  the  age  and  vigor  of  thirty  is  fond 

of  sugar-plums  and  rattles.  Socth. 

ENJOTHENT,  FRUITION,  GRATIFIGA- 
TION. 

ENJOYMENT,  from  enjoy,  to  have  the 
joy  or  pleasure,  signifies  either  the  act 
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of  mjoyinfff  or  the  pleasure  itself  deriTed 
from  that  act  FRUITION,  from  /rwor, 
to  enjoy^  is  employed  only  for  the  act  of 
enjoying ;  we  speak  either  of  the  aijoy- 
mefU  of  any  pleasure,  or  of  the  er^oyment 
as  a  pleasure :  we  speak  of  those  pleas- 
ures which  are  received  from  the  frvi- 
iiofty  in  distinction  from  those  which  are 
had  in  expectation.  £njoymmt  is  either 
corporeal  or  spiritual,  as  the  ayoymeni  of 
music,  or  the  enjoyment  of  study :  but  the 
fruition  of  eating,  or  any  other  sensible, 
or  at  least  external,  object :  hope  inter- 
venes between  the  desire  and  ihe/ruUian. 

The  enjoyment  of  Utm  brings  bnt- veiy  little 
pleasure,  tbouj^li  the  loss  or  wont  of  it  be  very 
sensible  and  afflicting.  '  Addison. 

Fame  is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  oar  nat- 
ures that  we  have  no  faculty  in  tlie  soul  adapt- 
ed to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it: 
an  olject  of  desire  placed  oat  of  th<)  possibility 
q(  fruition.  Addisok. 

GRATIFICATION,  from  the  verb  to 
gratifyy  to  Inake  grateful  or  pleasant,  sig- 
nifies either  the  act  of  giving  pleasure, 
or  the  pleasure  received.  Enjoyment 
springs  from  every  object  which  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  pleasure ;  by  distinction, 
however,  and  in  the  latter  sense,  from 
moral  and  rational  objects :  but  graiifi- 
caiion^  which  is  a  species  of  enjoyment, 
is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  Er^oynyent  is  not  so  vivid  as 
grcBtification:  gratificaiioH  is  not  so  per- 
manent as  enjoyment.  Domestic  life  has 
its  peculiar  ettjoymenta  ;  brilliant  specta- 
cles aiford  gratiJuxUion.  Our  capacity 
for  enjoyment  depends  upon  our  intellect- 
ual endowments;  -our  gratiJieaHon  de- 
pebds  upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings,  and 
the  nature  of  our  desires. 

His  hopes  and  expectations  are  bigger  than  his 
enjoymente.  Tillotsow. 

The  man  of  pleasore  little  knows  the  perlbct 
Joy  he  loses  for  the  disappointing  ffrat^$catione 
which  be  porsnes.  Addison. 


TO  ENLARGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 

ENLARGE  signifies  literally  to  nuike 
large  or  wide,  and  is  applied  to  dimen- 
sion and  extent  INCREASE,  from  the 
Latin  inere$cOy  to  grow  t<J  a  thing,  is  ap- 
plicable to  quantity,  signifying  to  become 
greater  in  size  by  the  junction  of  other 
matter.  EXTEND,  in  Latin  extendo,  or 
ex  and  tendo,  signifies  to  stretch  but,  that 
is,  to  make  greater  in  space.     We  speak 


of  enlarging  a  house,  a  room,  premisee, 
or  boundaries ;  of  increasing  an  army,  or 
property,  capital,  expense,  etc. ;  of  ex- 
tending  the  boundaries  of  an  empire. 
We  say  the  hole  or  cavity  enlarges^  tho 
head  or  bulk  enlarges;  tlie  number  in- 
creates,  the  swelling,  inflammation,  and 
the  like,  increase :  so  likewise  in  the  fig- 
urative sense,  the  views,  the  prospects, 
the  powers,  the  ideas,  and  the  mind,  ara 
enlarged ;  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  an- 
ger, or  kindness,  are  tncreased;  views, 
prospects,  connections,  and  the  like,  aro 
extended. 

Great  objects  make 
Great  mvads,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge^ 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

YomtG. 

Good  sense  alone  Is  a  ledato  and  qniesocnt 
quality,  which  manages  iU  possessions  well,  but 
does  not  inorsaee  them.  Johnson. 

The  wise,  extending  their  inquiries  wide. 
See  how  both  states  are  by  connection  tied : 
Fools  view  but  pari,  and  not  the  whole  survey, 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.  JsNVNa. 

EKMITY,  ANIMOSITY,  HOSTHITY.  ' 

ENMITY  lies  in  the  heart ;  it  is  deeii 
and  malignant  ANIMOSITY,  from  oni- 
mtM,  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions ;  it  is 
fierce  and  vindictive:  HOSTIUTY,from 
hostiSf  a  political  enemy,  lies  m  the  ac- 
tion ;  it  is  mischievous  and  destructive. 
Eunyiiy  is  something  permanent;  ani- 
mosity is  partial  and  transitory:  in  the 
feudal  ages,  when  the  darkness  and  igno- 
rance of  the  times  prevented  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  enmities  between 
particular  families  were  handed  down  as 
an  inheritance  from  father  to  son;  in 
free  states,  party-spirit  engenders  great- 
er animosiities  than  private  disputes. 

In  some  Instances,  indeed,  the  enmity  of  oth- 
ers cannot  be  avoided  without  a  participation  in 
their  guilt ;  but  then  it  is  the  enmUy  of  those 
with  whom  neither  wisdom  nor  virtae  can  desire 
to  associate.  Johnson. 

I  will  never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  for  hav- 
Ing  done  anything  toward  increasing  those  ani- 
moeiUee  that  extinguish  religion,  defoce  govern- 
ment,and  make  a  nation  miserable.      Addison. 

Enmity  is  altogether  personal ;  hosHl' 
ity  respects  public  or  private  measures. 
Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in  the  heart, 
and  does  not  betray  itself  by  any  open 
act  of  hostility. 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remaln*d 
Stapidly  good,  of  tfnmOy  disarm'd.        MaTOK 
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Eraamns  himaelf  bad,  it  aaemSftbe  misflbrtdne 
to  fidl  into  the  haada  of  a  party  of  Trqjant,  who 
laid  on  him  with  so  many  blows  and  huiVeta,  that 
be  nerer  ftirgot  their  Aa«M/Me«  to  hii  dyinir  day. 

ADDiaOM. 
ENORMOUS,  BUGS,  IMMENSK,  VAST. 

ENORMOUS,  from  e  and  norma,  a 
rule,  signifies  out  of  rule  or  order. 
HUGE  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  high,  which  is  hooffh  in  Dutch.  IM- 
MENSE, in  Latin  immmsuty  compounded 
of  in  priyative  and  mensuSy  measured, 
signifies  not  to  be  measured.  VAST,  in 
French  vcute,  Latin  vaUuty  from  vaco,  to 
be  vacant,  open,  or  wide,  signifies  extend- 
ed in  space. 

Eitarmout  and  huge  are  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  magnitude;  tmm«nMand  vast 
to  extent,  quantity,  and  number.  Enor- 
moua  expresses  more  than  A«^e,  as  tm- 
mense  expresses  more  than  vasi :  what  is 
enormous  exceeds  in  a  very  great  degree* 
all  ordinary  bounds;  what  is  huge  is 
great  only  in  the  superlative  degree. 
The  enormous  is  always  out  of  propor- 
tion ;  the  huge  is  relatively  extraordinary 
in  its  dimensions.  Some  animals  may  be 
made  enormauslif  fat  by  a  particular  mode 
of  feeding:  to  one  who  has  seen  noth- 
ing but  level  ground  common  hills  will 
appear  fo  be  huge  mountains.  The  im- 
mense is  that  which  exceeds  all  calcula- 
tion: the  vast  comprehends  only  a  very 
great  or  unusual  excess.  'The  distance 
between  the  earth  and  sun  may  be  said 
to  be  immense :  the  distance  between  the 
poles  is  vast. 

Of  all  these  terms  huge  is  the  only  one 
couliued  to  the  proper  application,  and 
in  the  proper  sense  of  size :  the  rest  are 
employed  with  regard  to  moral  objects. 
We  speak  only  of  a  Iiuge  animal,  a  huge 
monster,  a  huge  mass,  a  hitge  size,  a  huge 
bulk,  and  the  like ;  but  we  speak  of  an 
enormous  waste,  an  immaise  difference, 
and  a  vast  number. 


The  Thracian  Aeamas  his  Ihlchion  found. 
And  bew'd  tlte  enormous  giant  to  the  ground. 

POPB. 

Great  AreTthons,  known  flrom  shore  to  shore. 
By  the  huge^  knotted,  iron  mace  he  bore. 
No  lance  bo  shook,  nor  bent  the  tw;an(;ing  bow. 
Bat  broke  with  thia  the  battle  of  the  foe.    Pora. 
Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance 

sparr'd. 
E'en  power  immense  had  fonnd  such  battle  hard. 

17 


Jost  on  the  brink  they  neigh  and  paw  thi 

groand, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound ; 
Eager  they  vlew'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
ra«f  was  the  leap,  and  beadloni^  hung  the  steep. 

Pora. 

EN0UM0U8,  PRODIGIOUS,  MONSTROUS. 

ENORMOUS  (t;.  Enomwus).  PRO- 
DIGIOUS comes  from  prodigy,  in  Latin 
prodigium,  which  in  all  probability  comes 
from  pTodigOy  to  lavish  forth,  signifying 
literally  breaking  out  in  excess  or  ex- 
travagance. MONSTROUS,  from  mon- 
ster, in  Latin  monstrum,  and  monstro,  to 
show  or  make  visible,  signifies  remarka- 
ble, or  exciting  notice. 

The  enormous  contradicts  our  rules  of 
estimating  and  calculating ;  the  prodig- 
ious raises  our  minds  beyond  their  ordi- 
nary standard  of  thinking :  the  monstrous 
contradicts  nature  and  the  course  of 
things.  What  is  enormous  excites  our 
surprise  or  amazement :  what  is  prodig- 
ious excites  our  astonishment:  what  is 
monstrous  does  violence  to  our  senses 
and  understanding.  There  is  something 
enormous  in  the  present  scale  upon  which 
property,  whether  public  or  private,  is 
amassed  and  expended:  the  works  of 
the  ancients  in  general,  but  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  in  particular,  are  objects  of 
admiration,  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
labor  which  was  bestowed  on  them :  ig- 
norance and  superstition  have  always 
been  active  in  producing  monstrous  im- 
ages for  the  worship  of  its  blind  votaries. 

JoTc's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies,    . 
A  bleeding  nerpcnt  of  enormous  size. 
His  talons  truas'd,  alive  and  curling  round, 
Ho  stung  the  bird,  whose  tlu'oat  rccciv'd  .the 
wound.  Poi'E. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a '^ood  of  so  prodig- 
ious an  extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of 
walks  and  alleys,  that  all  mankind  woro  lost  and 
bewildered  in  it  Aj>di»ok. 

Nothing  so  monstrous  can  be  said  or  feign *d 
But  with  belief  and  Joy  is  entertain'd.    DuiDEir. 


ENOUGH,  SUFFICIENT. 

ENOUGH,  is  in  German  genug,  which 
comes  from  gctiiigcn,  to  satisfy.  SUFFI- 
CIENT, in  Latin  suffieiens,  participle  of 
suffiao,  compounded  of  sub  and  f  ado,  sig- 
nifies made  or  suited  to  the  purpose. 

He  has  enough  whose  desires  arc  sat- 
isfied ;  he  has  mtgieient  whose  wants  are 
supplied.  We  may  therefore  frequently 
Vm.  I  h^ve  Kij^dency  when  we  have  not  enough. 
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A  greedy  man  is  commonly  in  this  case, 
who  has  never  enongh^  although  he  has 
more  than  a  tuffidency.  Enough  is  said 
only  of  physical  objects  of  desire :  guffl- 
eient  is  employed  in  a  moral  applica- 
tion for  that  which  serves  the  purpose. 
Children  and  animals  never  have  enough 
food,  nor  the  miser  enough  money :  it  is 
requisite  to  allow  tufficieni  time  for  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  done,  if  we  wish  it  to 
be  done  well. 

My  loss  of  honor's  great  enough. 

Thou  necd'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff.  Butlkb. 

The  time  present  seldom^  affords  n^oi^nl  em- 
ployment for  the  mind  of  man.  Addisoit. 

TO  ENROLL,  ENLIST,  OR  LIST,  REGIS- 
TER, RECbRD. 

ENROLL,  compounded  of  m  or  tn  and 
roUj  signifies  to  place  in  a  roll,  that  is, 
in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a  book.  ENLIST, 
compounded  of  in  and  listy  signifies  to 
put  down  in  a  list  REGISTER,  in  Lat- 
in regUtmniy  oomes  from  regestumy  par- 
ticiple of  regero,  signifying  to  put  down 
in  writing.  RECORD,  in  Latin  remrdoVy 
compounded  of  re,  back  or  again,  and 
eorsy  the  heart,  signifies  to  bring  back  to 
the  heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  memoran- 
dum. 

Enroll  and  enliM  respect  persons  only ; 
register  respects  persons  aiKl  things ;  re- 
cord respects  things  only.  Enroll  is 
generally  applied  to  the  act  of  inserting 
names  in  an  orderly  manner  into  any 
book;  enlist  is  a  species  of  enrolling  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  military.  The  enrdt- 
merU  is  an  act  of  authority;  the  enlist- 
ing is  the  voluntary  act  of  an  individual. 
Among  the  Ron^ins  it  was  the  office  of 
the  censor  to  enroll  the  names  of  all  the 
citizens,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber, and  estimate  their  property:  in 
modem  times  soldiers  are  mostly  raised 
by  means  of  enlisting. 

Anciently  no  man  was  saffered  to  abide  In  Ens^ 
land  above  forty  days,  unless  he  were  enrolled 
in  some  tithing  or  decennary.         Blackstohs. 

The  lords  would,  by  Usting  their  own  senranta, 
persoade  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  to  do  the 
like.  CuLMZNOOir. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms, 
to  enroll  is  to  assign  a  certain  place  or 
rank  ;  to  enlist  is  to  put  one*s  self  under 
a  leader  or  attach  one^s  Belf  to  a  party. 


Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the  gods ; 
the  common  people  are  always  ready  to 
enlist  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebel- 
lion. 

We  find  oorselves  enrolled  In  this  heaTenly 
fiunily  aa  senranta  and  aa  aona.  Spaaxr. 

The  time  never  was  when  I  would  haye  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  any  Csction,  though 
I  might  hare  carried  a  pair  of  colors,  if  I  had  not 
spumed  tbemf  in  either  legion.      Sir  W.  Jona. 

To  enroll  and  register  both  imply  writ- 
ing down  in  a  book ;  but  the  former  is  a 
less  formal  act  than  the  latter.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  bare  name  or  designation 
in  a  certain  order  is  enough  to  constitute 
an  enrollment;  but  registering  compre- 
hends the  birth,  family,  and  other  col- 
lateral circumstances  of  the  individual 
The  object  of  registering  likewise  differs 
from  that  of  enrolling:  what  is  registered 
serves  for  future  purposes,  and  is  of  per- 
manent utility  to  society  in  general ;  but 
what  is  enrolled  often  serves  only  a  par- 
ticular or  temporary  end.  Thus  in  num- 
bering the  people  it  is  necessary  simply 
to  enivll  their  names ;  but  when  in  addi- 
tion to  this  it  was  necessary,  .as  among 
the  Romans,  to  ascertain  their  rank  in 
the  state,  everjrthing  connected  with  their 
property,  their  family,  and  their  connec- 
iion  required  to  be  registered;  so  in  like 
manner,  in  more  modem  times,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  to  register  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  every  citizen : 
it  is  manifest^  therefore,  that  what  is 
registered,  as  far  as  respects  persons,  may 
be  said  to  be  enroUed;  but  what  is  enroll- 
ed is  not  always  registered.  Persons  only, 
or  things  personal,  are  enrolled^  and  that 
properly  for  public  purposes  only;  but 
things  as  well  as  persons  are  registered 
for  private  as  well  as  public  purposes. 

I  hope  yon  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  Journal, 
and  to  register  all  occurrences  and  obserrations, 
for  your  ftiends  here  expect  such  a  book  of  trav-. 
els  as  has  not  often  been  seen.  Jobhsok. 

To  register  in  its  proper  sense  is  to 
place  in  writing ;  to  record  is  to  make  a 
memorial  of  anything,  either  by  writing, 
printing,  engraving,  or  otherwise :  regis- 
tering is  for  some  specific  and  immediate 
purpose ;  as  to  register  decrees  or  other 
proceedings  in  a  court:  recording  is  for 
general  and  oftentimes  remote  purposes; 
to  record  events  in  historv. 
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AU  has  its  date  talow :  the  fiital  hoar 
Was  reffUtertd  tn  heaven  ere  Ume  began. 

Co' 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  appli- 
cation, things  nuty  be  said  to  be  regUter- 
ed  in  the  memoi7 ;  or  eyents  recorded  in 
history.  We  have  a  right  to  believe 
that  the  actions  of  good  men  are  reffieier- 
ed  in  heaven ;  the  particular  sayings  and 
actions  of  princes  are  recorded  in  history, 
and  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  medals  of  the  Romans  were  their  current 
money ;  when  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded 
in  coin,  it  was  stamped  perhaps  upon  a  handled 
thousand  pieces  of  money,  like  our  shillings  or 
half-pence.  Adddon. 

TO  BN8LAVE,  CAPHVATB. 

To  ENSLAVE  is  to  bring  into  a  state 
of  slavery.  To  CAPTIVATE  is  to  make 
a  capHve. 

'There  is  as  much  difference  between 
these  terms  as  between  slavery  and  cap- 
tivity: he  who  is  a  slave  is  fettered  both 
body  and  nund ;  he  who  is  a  captive  is 
only  constrained  as  to  his  body :  hence 
to  enslave  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense ;  captivate  in  a  good  or  bad  sense : 
enslave  is  employed  literally  or  figurative- 
ly ;  captivate  only  figuratively :  we  may  be 
ejislaved  by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  pas- 
sions ;  we  are  captivated  by  the  charms 
or  beauty  of  an  object. 

The  will  was  then  (before  the  i^U)  subordinate 
but  not  enslAifed  to  the  understanding.   Sooth. 

Hen  should  beware  of  being  eapUvaied  by  a 
kind  of  savage  philosophy,  women  by  a  thought- 
less gi^ntry.  Addison. 

SMTERFBI8ING,  ADVENTUROUS. 

Thxss  terms  mark  a  disposition  to  en- 
gage in  that  which  is  extraordinary  and 
hazardous;  but  ENTERPRISING,  from 
enterprise  (v.  Attempt),  is  connected  with 
the  understanding;  and  ADVENTU- 
.ROUS,  from  adventure,  venture  or  trial, 
'is  a  characterislic  of  the  passions.  The 
enterprising  character  conceives  great 
projects,  and  pursues  objects  that  are 
difficult  to  be  obtained ;  the  adventurous 
character  is  contented  vrith  seeking  that 
which  is  new,  and  placing  himself  in 
dangerous  and  unusual  situations.  An 
enterprising  spirit  belongs  to  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  or  the  ruler  of  a  nar 
(ion ;  an  adventurous  disposition  is  suit- 


able to  men  of  low  degree.  Peter  the 
Great  possessed,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
an  enterprieing  genius ;  Robinson  Crusoe 
was  a  man  of  an  adventurous  turn.  JSH- 
terprisinff  characterizes  persons  only; 
but  adventurous  is  also  applied  to  things, 
to  signify  contaming  adventures;  hence 
a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  or  a  history  may 
be  denominated  adveHturous, 

One  Wood,  a  man  enterpriaina  and  rapacious, 
had  obtained  a  patent,  empowering  htm  to  coin 
one  hondred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  half- 
pence and  farthings  for  the  kingdom  of  IreUuid. 

JOBMSOir. 

But  'tis  enough. 
In  this  late  age,  advenfrous  to  have  tonch*d 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  Bage{ 
Highheavenforbidsthe  bold  presumptuous  strain. 
Thomson. 

E19THUSIABT,  FANATIC,  VI8I0NABY. 

TiiB  ENTHUSIAST,  FANATIC,  and 
VISIONARY  have  disordered  imagina- 
tions ;  but  the  enthusiast  is  only  affected 
inwardly  with  an  extraordinary  fervor, 
the  fanatic  and  visionary  betray  that  fer- 
vor by  some  outward  mark ;  the  former 
by  singularities  of  conduct^  the  latter  by 
singularities  of  doctrine.  Fanatics  and 
visionaries  are  therefore  always  more  or 
less  enthusiasts;  but  enthusiasts  are  not 
always  fanatics  or  visionaries.  EvOovota- 
orai  among  the  Greeks,  from  cv,  in,  and 
dioQ,  God,  signified  those  supposed  to 
have,  or  pretending  to  have,  divine  in- 
spiration. Fanatict  were  so  called  among 
the  Latins  from /ana  (temples),  in  which 
they  spent  an  extraordinary  portion  of 
their  time ;  they,  like  the  tvOowriaarcu  of 
the  Greeks,  pretended  to  reveUtions  and 
inspirations,  during  the  influence  of  which 
they  indulged  themselves  in  many  ex- 
travagant tricks,  cuttmg  themselves  with 
knives,  and  distorting  themselves  with 
every  species  of  antic,  gesture,  and  gri- 
mace. 

In  the  modem  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  the  fanatic  is  one  who  fancies 
himself  inspired,  and,  rejecting  the  use 
of  his  understanding,  falls  into  every 
kind  of  extravagance;  it  is  mostly  ap- 
plied to  a  man^s  religious  conduct  and 
belief,  but  may  be  applied  to  any  extrav- 
agant conduct  founded  on  false  princi- 
ples. 

They  who  win  not  believe  that  the  philosophi- 
cal/ano^ios  who  guide  in  these  matters  have 
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long  entertained  the  design  (of  abolishing  relig- 
ion), are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  cliaracter. 

BCKKB. 

An  enihuuiiut  is  one  who  U  under  the 
influence  of  any  particular  fenror  of 
mind,  more  especially  where  it  is  a  relig- 
ious fervor. 

Derotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  nnder  the  check 
of  reason,  is  rery  apt  to  degenerate  into  enMiMi- 
atm,  Addison, 

There  may  be  enthusiasm  in  other  mat- 
ters, where  it  is  less  mischievous.  There 
may  be  enikusiasts  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, or  in  the  love  of  one's  country, 
or  in  any  other  matter,  in  which  the  af- 
fections may  be  called  into  exercise. 

Her  little  aoal  is  rarish'd,  and  so  ponr'd 

Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 

Above  herself,  music's  mUhvsiasi.      Gbasoaw. 

The  visionary  is  properly  one  that  sees 
or  professes  to  see  visions,  and  is  mostly 
applied  to  those  who  pretend  to  super- 
natural visions,  but  it  may  be  employed 
in  respect  to  any  one  who  indulges  in 
fantastical  theories. 

Tlie  sons  of  infamy  ridicule  everything  as  ro- 
mantic that  comes  in  competition  with  their  pres- 
ent interest,  and  treat  those  persona  as  nisUnta- 
ri6B  who  dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt  age  for  what 
has  not  Its  immediate  reward  Joined  to  it. 

Addisom. 

EPITHET,  ADJBCnVE. 

EPITHET  is  the  technical  term  of  the 
rhetorician;  ADJECTIVE  that  of  the 
grammarian.  The  same  word  is  an  epi- 
thet as  it  qualifies  the  sense;  it  is  an  ad- 
jective as  it  is  a  part  of  speech :  thus,  in 
the  phrase  **  Alexander  the  Great,"  great 
is  an  epithet^  inasmuch  as  it  designates 
Alexander  in  distinction  from  all  other 
persons ':  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  expresses 
a  quality  in  distinction  from  the  noun 
Alexander,  which  denotes  a  thing.  The 
qnthet  (cm^iyrov)  is  the  word  added  by 
way  of  ornament  to  the  diction ;  the  ad- 
jective^ from  adjeetivwm,  is  the  word  added 
to  the  noun  as  its  appendage,  and  made 
subservient  to  it  in  all  its  inflections. 
When  we  are  estimating  the  merits  of 
any  one's  style  or  composition,  we  should 
speak  of  the  epithets  he  uses ;  when  we 
are  talking  of  words,  their  dependencies 
and  relations,  we  should,  speak  of  adjec- 
tives: an  epithet  is  either  gentle  or  harsh, 
an  adjeetive'\fi  either  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 


atfjeetive.  All  ac^eetives  are  qtithets,  but 
all  qnthets  are  not  adjectives  ;  tnus,  in  Vir- 
gil's  Pater  ^neas,  the  pater  is  an  qnthet^ 
but  not  an  adfective, 

EQUAI^  BVBX,  EQUABLE,  LIKE,  OR 
ALIKE,  UNIFORM. 

EQUAL,  in  Latin  agualis,  comes  from 
eeoutUy  and  probably  the  Greek  euroc,  sun- 
His,  like.  EVEN  is  in  Saxon  e/en,  Ger- 
man  eben,  Swedish  efweit,  jafn,  or  aem, 
Greek  otoc,  like.  EQUABLE,  in  Latin 
equability  signifies  susceptible  of  emudUy, 
LIKE  is  in  Dutch  lik,  Saxon  gdig^  German 
gUich,  Gothic  thoiick,  Latin  to/is,  Greek 
n}\icoc,  such  as.  UNIFORM,  compound- 
ed of  ufitia,  one,  and  fortnoy  form,  be- 
speaks its  own  meaning. 

All  these  epithets  are  opposed  to  dif- 
ference. Eqwd  is  said  of  degree,  quan- 
tity, number,  and  dimensions,  as  «g[ual  in 
years ;  of  an  eqwd  age ;  an  equal  height : 
even  is  said  of  the  surface  and  position  of 
bodies;  a  board  is  made  even  with  an- 
other board ;  the  floor  or  the  ground  is 
even:  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  things,  as  alike  in  color  or  in  feature : 
uniform  is  said  of  things  only  as  to  their 
fitness  to  correspond;  those  which  are 
unlike  in  color,  shape,  or  make,  are  not 
uniform^  and  cannot  be  made  to  match 
as  pairs :  equable  is  used  only  in  the  mor- 
al acceptation,  in  which  all  the  others  are 
likewise  employed. 

Suifniges  in  Parliament  are  numbered,  not 
weighed ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  in  those  pub- 
lic councils  where  nothing  is  so  unequal  as  the 
equality.  Duru. 

A  hundred  yards  of  even  ground  will  never 
work  such  an  effect  (on  the  imagination)  as  a 
tower  a  hundred  yards  hlgli,  or  a  rock  or  a 
mountain  of  that  altitude.  Burkk. 

E'en  now  familiar  as  in  life  be  came ; 
Alas !  how  difTrent,  >'et  how  like  the  same. 

ropB. 

And  all  this  uniform  nncolor'd  scene 

Shall  bo  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load 

And  flush  into  rariety  again.  CowpBa.  • 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree, 
they  admit  of  e^ualihf:  justice  is  dealt 
out  in  equal  portions  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor ;  God  looks  with  an  equal  eye  on  all 
mankind.  As  the  natural  path  is  ren- 
dered uneven  by  high  and  low  ground, 
so  the  evennetis  of  this  temper,  in  the  fig- 
urative sense,  is  destroyed  by  changes  of 
humor,  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
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the  spirits ;  and  the  equability  of  the  mind 
18  hurt  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from 
prosperous  to  adverse. 

EquaUty  is  the  life  of  conversatkni ;  and  he  is 
aa  inncli  out  who  assumes  to  himself  any  part 
above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself  bo- 
low  the  rest  of  society.  Steklb. 

Good-natiire  is  insulBcicnt  (In  the  marriage 
•tate)  unless  it  be  steady  and  uniform^  and  ac- 
oonpaiiied  with  an  e9«^n€$9  of  temper. 

Spbctatoa. 

There  is  also  moderation  in  toleration  of  fort- 
une which  of  Tnlley  is  called  eguabiliiy. 

Sir  T.  Eltot. 

Even  and  equable  are  applied  to  the 
same  object  in  regard  to  itself,  as  an  even 
path,  or  equable  course ;  lUce  or  (dike  is 
applied  to  two  or  more  objects  in  regard 
to  each  other,  as  two  persons  are  alike  in 
disposition,  taste,  opinions,  etc. ;  uniform 
is  said  either  of  one  object  in  regard  to 
itself,  as  to  be  uniform  in  conduct,  or  of 
many  objects  in  regard  to  each  other,  as 
modes  are  uniform. 

In  Swifl*s  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor  of 
easy  langaage,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows. 

JoHNSOlf. 

How  like  a  dream  Is  this  I  see  and  hear  I 
Lore  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile. 

SUAKSrEAIUC. 

The  only  donbt  is  about  the  manner  of  their 
unity,  how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  uiU- 
form  In  their  ceremonies.  Hookxr. 

TO  ERADICATE,  EXTIRPATE;  EXTER- 
MINATE. 

To  ERADICATE,  from  radix,  the  root, 
is  to  get  out  by  the  root :  EXTIRPATE, 
from  ex.  and  etirps,  the  stem,  is  to  get  out 
the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In 
the  natural  sense  we  may  eradicate  nox- 
ious weeds  whenever  we  pull  them  from 
the  ground;  but  we  can  never  extirpate 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  dissem- 
inate their  seeds  and  spring  up  afresh. 
These  words  are  seldomer  used  in  the 
physical  than  in  the  moral  sense ;  where 
the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as 
are  conceived  to  be  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  as  habits,  vices,  abuses,  evils ;  and 
the  latter  to  whatever  is  united  or  sup- 
posed to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family, 
and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch.  Touth 
is  the  season  when  vicious  habits  may  be 
thoroughly  eradicated;  by  the  universal 
deluge  the  whole  human  race  was  extir' 
patedj  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and 
bis  family. 


It  must  be  every  man's  care  to  begin  by  erad" 
icaUng  those  cormptions  whkh,  at  different 
times,  have  tempted  him  to  violate  conscience. 

Blair. 

Oo  thou,  inglorious,  from  th'  embattled  plain ; 
Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main. 
A  nobler  care  the  Ureclans  shall  employ, 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  eoBtirpaU  Troy.  Pope. 

EXTERMINATE,  in  Latin  edermina. 
fitf,  participle  of  exiermino,  from  ex  ox  ex- 
tra and  terminui,  signifies  to  expel  beyond 
the  boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  used  only  in  n^rd  to  such 
things  as  have  life,  and  designates  a  vio- 
lent and  immediate  action ;  exUrpale,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  designate  a  progres- 
sive action :  the  former  may  be  said  of 
individuals,  but  the  latter  is  employed  in 
the  collective  sense  only.  Plague,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  ez^ifTMt^;  the  sword  exter- 
minatet. 

But  for  this  extraordinary  ibcundity ,  firom  their 
natural  weakness  tliey  (the  lower  tribes  of  ani- 
mals) would  be  e^irpaied.  Goldsmitu, 

So  violent  and  black  were  Haman*s  passions, 
that  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the  whole  na- 
tion to  which  Mordecai  belonged.  Blaib. 

ERROR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

ERROR,  in  French  erreur,  Latin  error, 
from  erro,  to  wander,  marks  the  act  of 
wandering,  as  applied  to  the  rational  fac- 
ulty. A  MISTAKE  is  a  taking  amiss  or 
wrong.  BLUNDER  is  not  improbably 
changed  from  blind,  and  signifies  any- 
thing done  blindly. 

Error  in  its  universal  sense  is  the  gen- 
eral term,  since  every  deviation  from  what 
is  right  in  rational  agents  is  termed  error, 
which  is  strictly  opposed  to  trutli ;  error 
is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  into  whatever  we 
attempt  to  do  or  think  error  will  be  sure 
to  creep :  the  term,  therefore,  is  of  unlim- 
ited use ;  the  very  mention  of  it  reminds 
us  of  our  condition :  we  have  errort  of 
judgment,  errors  of  calculation,  errors  of 
the  head,  and  errors  of  the  heart.  The 
other  terms  designate  modes  of  error, 
which  mostly  refer  to  the  conmion  con- 
cerns of  life :  mistake  is  an  errw  of  choice ; 
blunder  an  error  of  action  :  children  and 
careless  people  are  most  apt  to  make  mis- 
takes; ignorant,  conceited,  and  stupid  peo- 
ple commonly  commit  blunders:  a  mistake 
must  be  rectified ;  in  commercial  transac- 
tions it  may  6e  of  serious  consequence : 
a  blunder  must  be  set  right ;  but  blunder' 
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an  are  not  alwaja  to  be  Bet  ri^t;  and 
blunders  are  frequently  so  ridicaloofl  as 
only  to  excite  laughter. 

Idolatry  may  bo  looked  upon  as  an  error  aris- 
ing from  mistaken  derotlon.  Ai>DnoH. 

It  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed 
through  the  gallery  daring  this  debate,  and,  smil- 
ing at  the  mUtake  of  the  denris,  asked  blm 
how  he  conld  possibly  be  so  dall  as  not  to  distin- 
goish  a  palace  fh>fn  a  cararansary.       Aj>dison. 

Pope  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of 
those  blunden  which  are  called  bolls. 

JOHHSOII. 

ERROB,  FAULT. 

ERROR  {v.  Error)  respects  the  act ; 
FAULT,  from  fail^  respects  the  agent: 
an  error  may  lay  in  the  judgment,  or  in 
the  conduct ;  but  a  fa:tdt  lies  in  the  will 
or  intention :  the  errors  of  youth  must  be 
treated  with  indulgence ;  but  their /au^ 
must  on  all  accounts  be  corrected :  error 
is  said  of  that  which  is  individual  and 
partial;  fccuU  is  said  likewise  of  that 
which  is  habitual :  it  is  an  error  to  use 
intemperate  language  at  any  time;  it  is 
Sk  fauli  in  the  temper  of  some  persons 
that  they  cannot  restrain  their  anger. 

Bold  is  the  task  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies.  Poru. 

Other /atfZte  are  not  under  the  wife's  Jurisdie- 
tlon,  and  should,  if  possible,  escape  her  obserra^ 
tion ;  but  Jealousy  calls  upon  her  particularly  for 
its  cure. 


ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 

ERUPTION,  from  t  and  rumpo^  signi- 
fies the  breaking  forth,  that  is,  the  com- 
ing into  view,  by  a  sudden  bursting ;  EX- 
PLOSION, from  ez  and  pUrudo^  signifies 
bursting  out  with  a  noise:  hence  of 
flames  there  will  be  properly  an  erup- 
iion^  but  of  gunpowder  an  estpUmon:  vol- 
canoes have  their  eruptions  at  certain 
intervals,  which  are  sometimes  attended 
with  expUmona :  on  this  account  eruptions 
are  applied  to  the  human  body  for  what- 
ever comes  out  as  the  effects  of  humor, 
and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner 
to  any  indications  of  humor  in  the  mind ; 
explosions  are  also  applied  to  the  agita- 
tions of  the  mind  which  burst  out 

Sin  may  truly  reign  where  it  does  not  actually 
rage  and  pour  itself  forth  in  continual  eruptions. 

South. 

A  burst  of  ftiry,  an  exclamation  seconded  by  a 
blow,  is  the  flrst  natural  eaplosion  of  a  soul  so 
stung  by  scorpions  as  Macbeth's.    Ci 


TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  EVADE. 

ESCAPE,  in  French  ichcmper,  comes, 
in  all  probability,  from  the  Latin  excipio^ 
to  take  out  of,  to  get  off.  ELUDE,  v. 
To  avoid,  EVADE,  from  the  Latin  eva. 
do,  compounded  of  e  and  tfodoy  signifies 
to  go  or  get  out  of  a  thing. 

The  idea  of  being  disengkged  from 
that  which  is  not  agreeable  is  compre- 
hended in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms ; 
but  esetqx  designates  no  means  by  w^ch 
this  is  effected;  elude  and  ev€uU  define 
the  means,  namely,  the  efforts,  which  are 
used  by  one*8  self :  we  are  simply  disen- 
gaged when  we  escape  ;  but  we  disengage 
ourselves  when  we  elude  and  evade:  we 
esM^  from  danger ;  we  dude  search :  our 
escapes  are  often  providential,  and  often' 
narrow ;  our  success  in  eluding  depends 
on  our  skill:  there  are  many  bad  men 
who  esccqDe  punishment  by  the  mistake  of 
a  word ;  there  are  many  who  escape  de- 
tection by  the  art  with  which  they  dude 
observation  and  inquiry. 

Vice  oft  is  hid  in  vlrtue^s  Cslr  disguise, 
And  in  her  borrow'd  fonn  escapes  inquiring 
eyes.  Spsctaior. 

It  is  a  vain  attempt 
To  bind  the  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties ; 
These  they  elude  a  thousand  spedoua  ways. 

Thomboh. 

The  Earl  Rivers  had  frequently  inquired  for 

his  son  (Savage),  and  had  always  been  amused 

with  evasive  answers.  Jomsoir. 

Mude  and  evade  both  imply  the  prac- 
tice of  art  on  trying  occasions ;  but  the 
former  is  employed  to  denote  a  more 
ready  and  dexterous  exercise  of  art  than 
the  latter ;  the  former  consists  mostly  of 
that  which  is  done  by  a  trick,  the  latter 
consists  of  words  as  well  as  actions :  a 
thief  dudes  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
him  by  dexterous  modes  of  concealment ; 
he  evades  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge 
by  equivocating  replies.  One  is  said  to 
dude  a  punishment,  and  to  evade  a  law. 

Several  pernicious  vices,  notorious  among  us, 
elude  or  escape  the  punishment  of  any  law  yet 
invented.  Swift. 

He  submitted  to  his  trial,  behaved  himself  with 
courage,  and  easily  evaded  the  greatest  part  of 
the  evidence  they  had  against  him.  Clarxnuon. 

ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY,  PRINCI- 
PALLY, CHIEFLY. 

ESPECIALLY  and  PARTICULARLY 
are  exclusive  or  superlative  in  their  im> 
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port;  they  refer  to  one  object  out  of 
many  that  is  superior  to  all :  PRINCI- 
PALLY and  CIIIEFLT  are  comparative 
in  their  import ;  they  designate  in  gener- 
al the  superiority  of  some  objects  over 
others.  E^jiedaUy  is  a  term  of  stronger 
import  than  partiadarly^  and  prineipal- 
Ijf  expresses  something  less  general  than 
chi^y:  we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 
eyes  at  all  times,  but  e^pedaUjf  in  those 
moments  when  we  present  ourselves  be- 
fore him  in  prayer :  the  heat  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  the  torrid 
zone^  h\jX  pariicuUarly  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  where  there  is  a  want  of  shade 
and  moisture:  it  iBprineipaily  among  the 
higher  and  lower  onlers  of  society  that  we 
find  vices  of  every  description  to  be  preva- 
lent ;  robberies  happen  chiefly  by  night 


All  love  haa  sometblog  of  Uindnoas  in  it,  but 
the  love  of  money  etpMUUly.  Socnra. 

Particularly  let  a  nuin  dread  every  groaa  act 
of  sin.  Sooth. 

Neither  Pytliagoras  nor  any  of  his  disciples 
were,  properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  physic, 
since  they  applied  themselves  principally  to 
the  theory.  James. 

The  reformers  gained  credit  ohi^y  among 
persona  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 

Rousnoir. 

ESSAY,  TREATISE,  TRACT,  DISSERTA- 
TION. 

All  these  words  are  employed  by  au- 
thors to  characterize  compositions  vary- 
ing in  their  form  and  contents.  ESSAY, 
which  signifies  a  trial  or  attempt  (v.  At- 
tempt\  is  here  used  to  designate  in  a  spe- 
cific manner  an  author^s  attempt  to  il- 
lustrate any  point :  it  is  most  commonly 
applied  to  small  detached  pieces,  which 
contain  only  the  general  thoughts  of  a 
writer  on  any  given  subject,  and  afford 
room  for  amplification  into  details  also ; 
though,  by  Locke,  in  his  "Jfiwa^  on  the 
Understanding,^*  Beattie,  in  his  ".fiSnay 
on  Truth,"  and  other  authors,  it  is  mod- 
estly used  for  their  connected  and  finish- 
ed endeavors  to  elucidate  a  doctrine.  A 
TREATISE  is  more  systematic  than  an 
enay ;  it  treats  on  the  subject  in  a  me- 
thodical form,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
something  labored,  scientific,  and  instruc- 
tive. A  TRACT  is  only  a  species  of 
small  treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form ;  they  are  both  derived  from 


the  Latfai  traetm,  participle  of  iraho^  to 
draw,  manage,  or  handle.  DISSERTA- 
TION, from  dimerOy  to  argne,  is  with  p|^ 
priety  applied  to  performances  of  an  ar- 
gumentative nature. 

Enay9  are  either  moral,  poUUcal,  phil- 
osophical, or  literary :  they  are  the  crude 
attempts  of  the  yonth  to  digest  his  own 
thoughts,  or  th^  are  the  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  othera:  of  the  former  de- 
scription are  the  prize  essays  in  schools^ 
and  of  the  latter  are  the  innumerable  ea- 
9ay$  which  have  been  published  on  every 
subject,  since  the  time  of  Bacon  to  the 
present  day:  treatieea  are  mostly  wri^ 
ten  on  ethical,  political,  or  speculative 
subjects,  such  as  F^nelon's,  Milton^  or 
Locke's  ireatim  on  education ;  De  Lolmc*s 
treatise  on  the  constitution  of  England ; 
Golquhoun^B  treatiae  on  the  police :  diuer- 
iaHofu  are  employed  on  disputed  points 
of  literature,  as  Bentley^s  disaertaiion 
upon  the  epistles  of  Fhalaris ;  De  Pauw^s 
dinertatione  on  the  Egyptians  and  Chi- 
nese :  tracU  are  ephemeral  productions, 
mostly  on  political  and  religious  subjects, 
which  seldom  survive  the  occasion  which 
gave  them  birth ;  of  this  descnption  are 
the  pamphlets  which  daily  issue  from 
the  press,  for  or  against  the  measures  of 
government,  or  the  public  measures  of 
any  particular  party. 

It  is  my  f^nent  practioe  to  visit  places  of  re- 
sort In  this  town,  to  observe  what  reception  my 
works  meet  with  in  the  world,  it  being  a  prix-i- 
lege  asserted  by  If  onaleiir  Montaigne  and  otliers, 
of  vainglorious  memorr,  that  we  writers  of  €9- 
says  may  talk  of  onrselves.  Steele. 

The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has  some- 
thing in  it  austere  and  shocking  to  the  careless 
and  inconsiderate.  Addison. 

A  modern  philoeopher,  quoted  by  Monsieur 
Bayle,  in  his  learned  dissertaHon  on  tlie  souls 
of  brutes,  says,  '*Deus  est  anima  bmtorum," 
God  himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes.  Addison. 

I  desire  my  reader  to  consider  eveir  particular 
paper  or  discourse  as  a  distinct  trad  hy  itself. 

Addison. 

ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

ESTEEM,  V.  To  appraise.  RESPECT, 
from  the  Latin  resjAdo,  signifies  to  look 
back  upon,  to  look  upon  with  attention. 
REGARD,  V.  To  attend  to, 

A  favorable  sentiment  toward  particu- 
lar objects  is  included  in  the  meaning  of 
all  these  terms.    Skteem  and  respect  flow 
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from  the  understanding ;  regard  springs 
from  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head :  et- 
teem  is  produced  by  intrinsic  worth ;  re- 
tpeet  by  extrinsic  qualities ;  rtgard  is  af- 
fection blended  with  etiean:  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  independently  of  all 
collater&l  circumstanoes,  to  acquire  the 
esteem  of  others ;  but  reapae^  and  refford 
are  within  the  reach  of  a  limited  number 
only :  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
«ach,  in  their  turn,  the  objects  of  eeteem; 
those  only  are  objects  of  retpect  who 
have  some  mark  of  distinction,  or  su- 
periority either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like ;  regard  subsists  only 
between  friends,  or  those  who  stand  in 
close  connection  with  each  other :  indus- 
try and  sobriety  excite  our  eUeem  for  one 
man,  charity  and  beneTolenoe  our  esteem 
for  another;  superior  learning  or  abili- 
ties excite  our  retpect  for  another ;  a  long 
acquaintance,  or  a  reciprocity  of  kind  of- 
fices, excites  a  mutual  regard. 

How  great  honor  and  esteem  will  men  declare 
for  one  whom,  perhaps,  they  nerer  saw  before. 

TiLLOTMN. 

Then  what  for  common  good  my  thoughts  in- 
spire. 
Attend,  and  in  the  son  respeet  the  sire.  Pops. 
On  this  occasion  the  philosopher  rises  into  that 
celebrated  sentiment,  that  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
spectacle  more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  Creator 
intent  on  his  works  Uian  a  brave  man  superior 
to  his  snAerings.  Addisov. 

TO  ESTIMATE,  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

ESTIMATE,  V.  To  appraise.  COM- 
PUTE,  v.  To  ealeulate,  RATE,  ?n  Latin 
ratuSf  participle  of  reor^  to  think,  signi- 
fies to  wdgh  in  the  mind. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  mental  ope- 
ration by  which  the  sum,  amount,  or  val- 
ue of  things  is  obtained :  to  estimate  is  to 
obtain  the  aggregate  sum  in  one^s  mind, 
either  by  an  immediate  or  a  progres- 
sive act ;  to  compute  is  to  obtain  the  sum 
by  the  gradual  process  of  putting  togeth- 
er items;  to  reUe  is  to  fix  the  relative 
value  in  one^s  mind  by  deduction  and 
comparison;  a  builder  estimates  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a  house  on  a  given 
plan;  a  proprietor  of  houses  romptUes 
the  probable  diminution  in  the  value  of 
his  property  in  consequence  of  wear  and 
tear ;  the  surveyor  rates  the  present  val- 
ue of  lands  or  houses. 


It  is  by  the  weight  of  8ilyer,and  not  by  the 
name  of  the  price,  by  which  men  estimate  com- 
modities and  exchange.  Locks. 

Compute  how  much  water  would  be  necessary 
to  lay  the  earth  under  water.  Bcbnkt. 

Vfa  may  then  be  instructed  how  to  rate  all 
goods  by  those  which  concentre  unto  felicity. 

BOTIA 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  bear  the 
same  analogy  to  each  other:  some  men 
are  apt  to  estimate  the  adventitious  privi- 
leges of  birth  or  rank  too  high ;  it  would 
be  a  useful  occupation  for  men  to  eom>- 
pute  the  loss  they  sustain  by  the  idle 
waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
necessarily  unprofitable  consumption  on 
the  other :  he  who  rates  his  abilities  too 
high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means 
which  are  essential  to  secure  success;  and 
he  who  rates  them  too  low  is  apt  to  neglect 
the  means,  from  despair  of  success. 

To  those  who  hare  skill  to  estimate  the  excel- 
lence and  difficulty  of  this  great  work  (Pope*8 
translation  of  Homer),  it  must  be  rery  desirable 
to  know  how  it  was  performed.  JonHsoii. 

From  Ihe  age  of  sixteen  tlie  liib  of  Pope,  as  an 
author,  may  be  computed.  Johxsov. 

Sooner  we  loam  and  seldomer  forget 
What  critics  scorn,  than  what  they  highly  rate. 

UcGHn. 

ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  SVERLASTINO. 

Thk  ETERNAL  is  set  above  time,  the 
ENDLESS  lies  within  time;  it  is  there- 
fore by  a  strong  figure  that  we  apply 
eternal  to  anything  sublunary ;  although 
endless  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  heavenly  ;  that  is  properly 
eternal,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end ;  that  is  endless  which  has  a  begin- 
ning, but  no  end  :  God  is,  therefore,  an 
eternal^  but  not  an  endless  being :  there  is 
an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery, 
which  awaits  all  men,  according  to  their 
deeds  in  this  life ;  but  their  joys  or  sor- 
rows may  be  endless  as  regards  the  pres- 
ent life.  That  which  is  endless  has  no 
cessation;  that  which  is  EVERLAST- 
ING has  neither  int-erruption  nor  cessa- 
tion :  the  endless  may  be  said  of  existing 
things ;  the  everlasting  naturally  extends 
itself  into  futurity :  hence  we  speak  of 
endless  disputes,  an  endless  warfare;  an 
everlasting  meniona}^  an  everlasting  crown 
of  glory. 

Distance  immense  between  the  powers  that  shine 
Above,  etemftl,  deathless,  and  dlTine, 
And  mortal  man  1 
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The  &ithAd  HydoD,  m  he  tnrn'd  from  flght 
Ills  flying  courses,  sunk  to  mdle$9  night.  Popc 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  w^rlatUng  shades  his  eyes  surround. 

Pops. 

TO  £YAJ>B,  EQUirOCATE,  PSEVARI- 
GATE. 

EVADE,  ».aroc««ipc.  EQUIVOCATE, 
«.  Ambiguity,  PREVARICATE,  in  Lat- 
in pr(evarieahi8j  participle  of  prcB  and 
variant  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shift 
from  side  to  side. 

These  words  designate  an  artful  mode 
of  escaping  the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer : 
we  waSe  by  artfully  taming  the  subject 
or  calling  off  the  attention  of  the  in- 
quirer ;  we  equivoeate  by  the  use  of  equiv- 
ocal expressions ;  we  prevaricate  by  the 
use  of  loose  and  indefinite  expressions ; 
we  avoid  giving  satisfaction  by  evading  ; 
we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  e(piivo- 
eating:  we  give  dissatisfaction  hyprevar- 
itating.  Evading  is  not  so  mean  a  prac- 
tice as  equivocating :  it  may  be  sometimes 
prudent  to  evade  a  question  which  wc  do 
not  wish  to  answer ;  but  eqiHvocalions  arc 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  falsehood 
and  interest:  prevarieations  are  still  mean- 
er ;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crimi- 
nals in  order  to  escape  detection. 

Whenerer  a  trsder  has  endeavored  to  evade 
the  Just  demands  of  his  creditors,  tliis  hath  been 
declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  an  act  or  bank- 
ruptcy. Bl^CKSTONS. 

When  Satan  told  Eve,  **Thon  shalt  not  surely 
die/'  it  was  in  his  eqiiivoeaiion  "  Thou  shalt  not 
incur  present  death.*' 

Bbowhe's  Vuloae  Erbobs. 

There  is  no  prevaricating  with  God  when  we 
are  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  presence. 

CCMBBXLAVD. 
EVASION,  SHIFT,  SUBTERFUGE. 

EVASION  (».  To  evade)  is  here  taken 
only  in  the  bad  sense ;  SHIFT  and  SUB- 
TERFUGE are  modes  of  evasion:  the 
former  signifies  that  gross  kind  of  evft- 
non  by  which  one  attempts  to  shift  off 
an  obUgation  from  one's  self;  the  sub- 
ter/uge^  from  subter,  under,  and  fiigiOy  to 
fly,  is  a  mode  of  evasion  in  which  one  has 
recourse  to  some  screen  or  shelter.  The 
evasion,  in  distinction  from  the  others,  is 
resorted  to  for  the  gratification  of  pride 
or  obstinacy:  whoever  wishes  to  main- 
tain a  bad  cause  must  have  recourse  to 
evasions;  candid  minds  despise  all  eva- 
17* 


sions;  the  shift  is  the  trick  of  a  knave, 
it  always  serves  a  paltry,  low  purpose ; 
he  who  has  not  courage  to  turn  open 
thief  will  use  any  shifts  rather  than  not 
get  money  dishonestly :  the  subterfuge  is 
Uic  t^fuge  of  one's  fears ;  it  is  not  re- 
sorted to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but 
from  the  fear  of  a  loss ;  not  for  purposes 
of  interest,  but  for  those  of  character; 
he  who  wants  to  justify  himself  in  a  bad 
cause  has  recourse  to' subterfuges. 

The  question  of  a  ftitore  state  was  hung  up  in 
doubt,  or  banded  between  conflicting  disptttants 
through  all  the  quirks  and  evasions  of  eophistry 
and  logic.  CcvBEaLAND. 

When  such  little  sM/la  come  once  to  be  laid 
open,  how  poorly  and  wretchedly  most  that  man 
needs  snesk  who  finds  himself  both  guilty  and 
bsiBed  too.  South. 

Wliatfkirtlier  subterfuge  can  Tnmus  find. 

DSTDStf. 
EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIX. 

EVEN,  V.  Equal,  SMOOTH  is  in  all 
probability  connected  with  smear.  LEV- 
EL, in  Saxon  Uefd^  signifies  a  carpenter's 
instrument    PLAIN,  v.  Apparent, 

Even  and  smooth  are  both  opposed  to 
roughness :  but  that  which  is  even  is  free 
only  from  great  roughness  or  irregulari- 
ties ;  that  which  is  smooth  is  free  from 
every  degree  of  roughness,  however  small : 
a  board  is  even  which  has  no  knots  or 
holes ;  it  is  not  smooth  unless  its  surface 
be  an  entire  plane:  the  eround  is.  said 
to  be  even^  but  not  smooth  ;  the  sky  is 
smooth,  but  not  even.  Even  is  to  levef, 
when  applied  to  the  ground,  what  smooth 
is  to  even ;  the  even  is  free  from  protu- 
berances and  depressions  on  its  exteri- 
or surface;  the  level  is  free  from  rises 
or  falls:  a  path  is  said  to  be  even;  a 
meadow  is  level :  ice  may  be  levely  though 
it  is  not  even ;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a 
hill  may  be  even,  although  the  hill  itself 
is  the  reverse  of  a  level:  the  even  is  said 
of  Uiat  which  unites  and  forms  one  un- 
interrupted surface ;  but  the  level  is  said 
of  things  which  are  at  a  distance  from 
each  o£er,  and  are  discovered  by  the  eye 
to  be  in  a  parallel  line ;  hence  the  floor 
of  a  room  is  even  with  regard  to  itself ; 
it  is  level  with  that  of  another  room. 
Evenness  respects  the  surface  of  bodies ; 
plainness  respects  their  direction  and 
freedom  from  external  obstructions:  a 
path  is  even  which  has  no  indentures  ^f 
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footmarks ;  a  path  is  pUdn  which  ia  not 
stopped  up  or  interrupted  by  wood,  wa- 
ter, or  any  other  thing  intervening. 

When  we  look  at  a  naked  wall,  fhnn  the  mmi- 
1MM  of  the  object  the  eye  runs  along  its  whole 
space,  and  arrives  qakkly  at  its  tennlnation. 

BCRXS. 

The  effBcta  of  a  nigged  and  broken  surface 
■earn  stronger  than  where  It  it  mnooA  and  pol- 
ished. BUBKB. 
The  top  is  Untl^  an  oflbniiTe  seat 
Of  war.                                                 Dktdbm. 

A  blind  num  would  never  be  able  to  imagine 
bow  the  several  prominenoes  and  depressions  of 
a  human  body  could  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece 
of  canvaa  that  has  on  it  no  «fiMMtmei«. 

Ai>Diaoii. 

When  applied  figuratively,  these  words 
preserve  their  analogy:  an  even  temper 
is  secured  from  all  violent  changes  of 
humor;  a  tmooth  speech  is  divested  of 
everything  which  can  ruffle  the  temper 
of  others ;  but  the  former  is  always  tak- 
en in  a  good  sense ;  and  the  latter  most- 
ly in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit 
design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive :  a  plain 
speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  of 
everything  obscure  or  figurative,  and  is 
consequently  a  speech  free  from  disguise 
and  easy  to  be  understood. 

A  num  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  end  impeni- 
tence can  have  no  title  to  that  eMn«««f  and 
tranqniUity  of  mind  which  is  the  health  of  the 
soul.  Addison. 

This  mnooih  discourse  and  mild  behavior  oft 
Conceal  a  tndtor.  Addison. 

Express  thyself  in  p2ain,not  donbtftil  words. 
That  ground  for  quarrels  or  diffputes  affords. 

DSNHAII. 

JBoen  and  Uvd  are  applied  to  conduct 
or  condition ;  the  former  as  regards  our- 
selves ;  the  latter  as  regards  others  :  he 
who  adopts  an  even  course  of  conduct  is 
in  no  danger  of  putting  himself  upon  a 
levd  with  those  who  are  otherwise  his  in- 
feriors. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  T  draw 
What  nothing  less  thsjn  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  pace. 
All  of  one  color,  and  an  wen  thread.        Touno. 
Falsehood  turns  all  above  us  into  tyranny  and 
barbarity ;  and  all  of  the  same  Unel  with  us  into 
discord.  South. 

EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ACCIDENT,  AD- 
VENTURE, OCCURRENCE. 

EVENT,  in  Latin  eventiUy  participle  of 
eveniOf  to  come  out,  signifies  that  which 
falls  out  or  turns  up.     INCIDENT,  in 


Latin  incidenSj  from  tnodb,  signifies  that 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  collateral  part 
of  anything.  ACCIDENT,  v.  AecidenL 
ADVENTURE,  from  the  Latin  advenio, 
to  come  to,  signifies  what  comes  to  or 
befalls  one.  OCCURRENCE,  from  the 
Latin  oeeurro,  signifies  that  which  runs 
or  comes  m  the  way. 

These  terms  are  expressi  veof  what  pass- 
es in  the  world,  which  is  the  sole  significa- 
tion of  the  term  event ;  while  to  that  of 
the  other  terms  are  annexed  some  acces- 
sory ideas :  an  inddeni  is  a  personal  event ; 
an  aedd/eni  an  accidental  event  which  hap- 
pens by  the  way ;  an  adventure  an  extraor- 
dinary event;  an  oocurrenM  an  ordinary 
or  domestic  evei\t:  event,  in  its  ordinary 
and  limited  acceptation,  excludes  the  idea 
of  chance ;  accident  excludes  that  of  de- 
sign ;  incident^  adventure,  and  occurrence 
are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

Events  affect  nations  and  communities 
as  well  as  individuals ;  incidents  and  ad- 
ventures affect  particular  individuals ;  ac- 
cidents and  occurrences  affect  persons  or 
things  particularly  or  generally,  individu- 
aUy  or  collectively :  the  making  of  peace, 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  death  of  a 
prince,  are  national  events;  the  forming 
a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  of  an 
old  one  are  incidents  that  have  an  inter- 
est for  the  parties  concerned ;  an  escape 
from  shipwreck,  an  encounter  with  wild 
beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which 
individuals  are  pleased  to  relate,  and  oth- 
ers to  hear ;  a  fire,  the  fall  of  a  house, 
the  breaking  of  a  limb,  are  accitlents  or 
occurrences;  a  robbery  or  the  death  of 
individuals  are  properly  occurrences  which 
afford  subject  for  a  newspaper,  and  excite 
an  interest  in  the  reader. 

Mfcnt^  when  used  for  individuals,  is  al- 
ways of  greater  importance  than  an  inci- 
dent. The  settlement  of  a  young  person 
in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  emplojmient,  or 
the  taking  a  wife,  are  events,  but  not  ind- 
dents;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  set- 
ting out  on  a  journey  or  the  return,  the 
purchase  of  a  house,  or  the  despatch  of  a 
vessel,  are  characterized  as  incidents,  and 
not  events. 

These  events,  the  permission  of  which  seems 
to  accuse  his  goodness  now,  may  in  the  consum- 
mation of  things  both  magnify  his  goodness  and 
exalt  his  wisdom.  Adduon. 

I  have  laid  before  you  only  small  ineidents 
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seemlogly  firlTOlont^lmi  they  are  prtndpelly  evUe 
of  this  neturo  which  make  isaniages  unhappy. 

Stxbls. 
For  I  mnst  love,  and  am  reaolr'd  to  try 
My  Ikte,  or,  &iling  in  the  ctdv&niufe^  die. 

Dbtdkh. 
I  think  there  is  aomewhere  in  Montaigne  men- 
tion made  of  a  flunily  book,  wherein  all  the  oo- 
onrrencet  that  happened  from  one  generation  of 
that  honae  to  another  were  reoorded.     Stomim. 

It  18  farther  to  be  observed  that  aeei- 
dentj  event,  and  oeettrrenee  are  said  only 
of  that  which  is  supposed  really  to  hap- 
pen: ineidenta  and  €uivmhire8  are  often 
fictttions ;  in  this  case  the  inddeni  cannot 
be  t-K)  important,  nor  the  adventure  too 
manrelious.  History  records  the  events 
of  nations ;  plays  require  to  be  full  of 
incident  in  onler  to  render  them  interest- 
ing; romances  and  novels  derive  most 
of  their  charms  from  the  extravagance  of 
the  adventures  which  they  describe ;  pe- 
riodical works  supply  the  public  with  in- 
formation respecting  daily  occurrences. 

No  person,  no  incident  in  the  play,  bat  moat 
be  of  use  to  the  main  design.  Dbtdbn. 

To  make  an  episode, "  take  any  remaining  ad- 
ftenture  of  your  Ibrmer  collection,"  in  which  yon 
could  no  way  involTe  your  hero.  Pors. 

BVIL  OB  ILL,  MISFORTUNE,  HARM, 
MISCRIEV. 

EVIL,  in  its  full  sense,  comprehends 
every  qiuUity  which  is  not  good,  and  con- 
sequently the  other  terms  express  only 
modifications  of  evil.  The  word  is,  how- 
ever, more  lunited  in  its  application  than 
its  meaning,  and  admits,  therefore,  of  a 
just  comparison  with  the  other  words 
here  mentioned.  They  are  all  taken  in 
the  sense  of  evils  produced  by  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  or  evils  inherent  in  the  ob- 
ject and  arising  out  of  it.  The  evil,  or, 
in  its  contracted  form,  the  ILL,  befalls  a 
person ;  the  MISFORTUNE  comes  upon 
him ;  the  HARM,  which  signifies  origi- 
nally grief,  is  taken,  or  one  receives  the 
harm;  MISCHIEF,  from  mischieve,  t.  «., 
the  thing  ill-achieved,  is  done  to  the  per- 
son. 

Uvily  in  its  limited  application,  is  taken 
for  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  it  is 
that  which  is  evil  without  any  mitigation 
or  qualification  of  circumstances.  The 
misfortune  is  a  minor  evil;  it  depends 
upon  the  opinion  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual;  what  Is  a  misfortune  in 


one  respect  may  be  the  contrary  in  an« 
other  respect  An  untimely  death,  the 
fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  denomi- 
nated evils;  the  loss  of  a  vessel,  the  over- 
turning of  a  carriage,  and  the  like,  are 
misfortunesy  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  property;  but  as  all  the 
casualties  of  l^Fe  may  produce  various 
consequences,  it  may  sometimes  happen 
that  that  which  seems  to  have  come  upon 
us  by  our  iU  fortune  turns  out  ultimate- 
ly of  the  greatest  benefit ;  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  misfortune  is  but  a  partial  evil; 
of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable  that  it 
has  no  respect  to  the  sufTerer  as  a  moral 
agent ;  but  misfortuns  is  used  in  regard 
to  such  things  as  are  controllable  or  oth- 
erwise by  human  foresight  The  evil 
which  befalls  a  man  is  opposed  only  to 
the  good  which  he  in  general  experiences ; 
but  the  misfoHune  is  opposed  to  the  good 
fortune  or  the  prudence  of  the  individual. 
Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it  be  endured  or 
caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may ; 
it  is  a  misfortuM  for  an  individual  to 
come  in  the  way  of  having  this  evil  brought 
on  himself :  his  own  relative  condition  in 
the  scale  of  being  is  here  referred  to. 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  freedom's  itts  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings  or  court  the  great 

Goldsmith. 
A  misery  is  not  to  be  measured  ftt>m  the  nat- 
ure of  the  evil,  but  from  the  temper  of  the  suf- 
Ibrer.  Adduoh. 

Mi^ortwM  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world;  and  he  who  wonnds  another 
Directs  the  goddess,  by  that  part  where  he 

wounds. 
There  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  In  himseIC 

YOUNO. . 

Harm  and  misehiefsse  species  of  minor 
evils;  the  former  of  which  is  much  less 
specific  than  the  latter  both  in  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  evil.  A  person  takes 
harm  from  circumstances  that  arc  not 
known ;  the  mischief  is  done  to  him  from 
some  positive  and  immediate  circum- 
stance. He  who  takes  cold  takes  harm  ; 
the  cause  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected :  a  fall  from  a  horse 
is  attended  with  mischief,  if  it  occasion  a 
fracture  or  any  evil  to  the  body.  Evil 
and  misfortune  respect  persons  only  as 
the  objects ;  harm  and  ndschief  are  said 
of  inanimate  things  as  the  object  A  ten- 
der plant  takes  harm  from  being  exposed 
to  the  cold  air :  mischief  ia  done  to  it  when 
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its  branches  are  violently  broken  off  or  its 
roots  are  laid  bare. 

To  me  the  labors  of  the  field  resign, 
He  Paris  injured ;  all  the  war  be  mine. 
Fall  he  that  most,  beneath  his  riral's  arms, 
And  leave  the  rest  lecare  of  fdtare  harms. 

Pan. 
To  mourn  a  misoMsf  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischie/ on. 

Sbakspxasx. 

EXACT,  EXTORT. 

EXACT,  in  Latin  exactus^  participle  of 
*m^o,  to  drive  out,  signifies  the  exercise 
of  simple  force ;  but  EXTORT,  from  ex- 
tortus,  participle  of  exicirqueOy  to  wring 
out,  marks  the  exercise  of  unusual  force. 
In  the  application,  therefore,  to  exact  is  to 
demand  with  force,  it  is  commonly  an  act 
of  injustice :  to  extort  is  to  get  with  vio- 
lence, it  is  an  act  of  tyranny.  The  col- 
lector of  tiie  revenue  exacts  when  he  gets 
from  the  people  more  than  he  is  author- 
ized to  take :  an  arbitrary  prince  extorts 
from  his  conquered  subjects  whatever  he 
can  grasp  at.  In  the  figurative  sense, 
deference,  obedience,  applause,  and  ad- 
miration are  exacted:  a  confession,  an  ac- 
knowledgment, a  discovery,  and  the  like, 
are  extorted. 

While  to  the  Established  Church  is  given  that 
protection  and  support  which  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion render  proper  and  due,  yet  no  rigid  con- 
formity is  eaacted.  Blair. 

If  I  err  in  believing  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
immortal,  not  while  I  live  would  I  wish  to  have 
this  delightful  error  esBtorted  fh)m  me. 

EXACT,  NICK,  PABTICUIAR,  PUNCTUAL. 

EXACT,  V.  Accurate,  NICE,  in  Saxon 
nise,  is  connected  with  the  German  ffemes- 
sen,  etc.,  to  enjoy,  that  is,  having  a  quick 
and  discriminating  taste.  PARTICULAR 
signifies  here  directed  to  a  particular 
point  PUNCTUAL,  from  the  Latin 
puTuium^  a  point,  signifies  keeping  to  a 
point. 

Exact  and  nice  are  to  be  compared 
in  their  application  either  to  persons  or 
things :  particular  and  punctual  only  in 
application  to  persons.  To  be  exact  is  to 
arrive  at  perfection ;  to  be  nice  is  to  be 
free  from  faults ;  to  be  particular  is  to 
be  nice  in  certain  particulars  ;  to  be  pune- 
tual  is  to  be  exact  in  certain  points.  We 
arc  exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we 
do ;  7iice  and  particular  iq  oitr  mode  of  do- 


ing it ;  punctual  as  to  the  time  and  season 
for  doing  it.  It  is  necessary  to  be  exact 
in  our  accounts ;  to  be  nice  as  an  artist 
in  the  choice  and  distribution  of  colors ; 
to  he  particular^  as  a  man  of  business,  in 
the  number  and  the  details  of  merchan- 
dises that  are  to  be  delivered  out ;  to  be 
punctual  in  observing  the  hour  of  the  day 
Uiat  has  been  fixed  upon« 

What  if  you  and  I  inquire  how  money  matters 
stand  between  us  ?  With  all  my  heart ;  I  love 
exact  dealing,  and  let  Hoens  andit 

AaBomiroT. 

Every  age  a  roan  passes  through,  and  way  of 
Uib  he  engages  in,  has  some  particular  vice  or 
imperfection  naturally  cleaving  to  it,  which  it 
will  require  his  nicest  care  to  avoid.     Bctdobll. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  In  this  in- 
quiry, because  I  hear  there  is  scarce  a  village  in 
England  that  has  not  a  MoU  White  in  it. 

Addibon. 

The  trading  part  of  mankind  suflter  by  the 
want  otpuncttuUiiy  in  the  dealings  of  persons 
above  them.  weele: 

Exactness  and  punctualUy  are  always 
taken  in  a  good  sense;  they  designate 
an  attention  to  that  which  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with :  they  form  a  part  of  one's 
duty :  nicencss  and  'partieulariiy  are  not 
always  taken  in  the  best  sense;  they 
designate  an  excessive  attention  to  things 
of  inferior  importance;  to  matters  of 
taste  and  choice.  Early  habits  of  meth- 
od and  regularity  will  make  a  man  very 
exact  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties, 
and  particularly  punctual  in  his  pay- 
ments: an  over  niceness  in  the  observ- 
ance of  mechanical  rules  often  supplies 
the  want  of  genius ;  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
contracted  mind  to  arouse  itself  with 
particularities  about  dress,  personal  ap- 
pearance, furniture,  and  the  like. 

Thus  critics,  of  less  Judgment  than  caprice, 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  etoact,  but  nice. 

POFK. 

Good  ladv, 
Make  yourself  mfarth  with  yvat particular  fisncy. 
And  leave  me  out  ont  SaAKSPSAaa. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied  to 
things,  the  former  expresses  more  than 
the  latter ;  we  speak  of  an  exact  resem- 
blance, and  a  nice  distinction.  The  exact 
point  is  that  which  wo  wish  to  reach; 
the  nice  point  is  that  which  it  is  difficult 
to  keep. 

We  know  not  so  much  as  the  true  names  of 
either  Homer  or  Vb'gil,  with  any  eooaciness. 

Wasmb, 
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Wbtt  If  (ilnce  daring  on  bo  nic6  a  theme) 

I  show  thee  frioDdship  delicAte,  as  dear, 

Of  tender  violations  apt  to  die  ?  Youm o. 

EXAMINATION,  BEARCHy  INQUIRT,  RE- 
SEARCH, INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTINY. 

EXAMINATION,  v.  To  cUseuu. 
SEARCH  is  a  variation  of  seek  and  see. 
INQUIRY,  IT.  To  Mk.  RESEARCH  is 
an  intensive  of  9earch,  INYESTIGA. 
TION,  from  the  Latin  vatighun^  a  track, 
signifies  seeking  by  the  tracks  or  foot- 
steps. SCRUTINY,  from  the  Latin 
seruioTy  to  search,  and  senOum^  lumber, 
signifies  looking  for  among  lumber  and 
rubbish,  to  ransack. 

JBxammaiion  is  the  most  general  of 
these  terms,  which  all  agree  in  express- 
ing an  active  effort  to  find  out  that 
which  is  unknown.  An  exatninaium  may 
be  made  without  any  particular  effort, 
and  may  be  made  of  things  that  are  open 
to  the  observation;  as  to  examine  the 
face  or  features  of  a  person ;  or  anatom- 
ically to  examitie  the  body :  a  teareh  is  a 
close  examincUion  into  matters  that  are 
hidden  or  less  obvious :  as  to  teardi  the 
person  or  papers  of  one  that  is  suspect- 
ed; to  search  a  house  for  stolen  goods. 

The  body  of  man  Is  such  a  snltfect  as  stands 
the  ntroost  test  of  eatamination,       •  Addisom. 

Then  Mallery  was  caUed  for.bnt  by  no  9eafxih 
conld  he  be  fonnd.  CLAaiNDow. 

Examinaiums  may  be  made  by  putting 
questions ;  an  inquiry  is  always  made  in 
this  manner.  We  may  exanmne  persons 
or  things;  we  inquire  of  persons  and 
into  things:  an  examiiustUm-  of  persons 
is  always  done  for  some  spedfic  and  pub- 
lic purpose ;  one  person  inqmireg  of  an- 
other only  for  private  purposes ;  a  stu- 
dent is  examined  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining his  progress  in  leammg;  an 
offender  is  exanvbv^  in  order  to  ascertain 
his  guilt;  a  person  inquiree  as  to  the 
residence  of  another,  or  the  road  to  be 
taken,  and  the  like. 

He  sent  tor  Mr.  Mordannt,  and  very  strictly 
taoamined  him,  whether  he  had  seen  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormond  daring  his  late  being  in  London. 
Clabendon. 

You  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complaln'd  of  love. 

SoixsPKAas. 

In  the  moral  appliottion  of  these 
terms,  the  examinaiion  is,  as  before,  a 


general  and  indefinite  action,  which  may 
either  be  confined  simply  to  those  mat- 
ters which  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  examiner^  or  it  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  points :  the  §earch  is  a  la- 
borious esDomtfla/ioft  into  that  which  is 
remote;  the  iwqMry  is  extended  to  ex- 
otninaHon  into  that  which  is  doubtful 

Men  will  look  into  our  lives,  and  eaoamine 
our  actions, and  inquire  into  our  conversations: 
by  these  they  will  /udge  the  truth  and  reality  of 
our  professions.  Tiixotsok. 

If  you  eeareh  purely  for  truth,  it  will  be  indif- 
ferent  to  yon  where  yon  find  it  Budoxli.. 

Inquiriee  after  happiness  are  not  so  necessary 
and  useftil  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation. 

Addisov. 

A  reeeareh  is  a  remote  eearck;  an  in- 
vestigatum  is  a  minute  inquiry;  a  ieru- 
tiny  is  a  strict  examinatum.  Learned 
men  of  inquisitive  tempers  make  their 
reeearrJiea  into  antiquity :  magistrates  in- 
veetigaU  doubtful  and  mysterious  affairs ; 
physicians  investigate  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases ;  men  tcrutinize  the  actions  of  those 
whom  they  hold  in  suspicion.  Acuteness 
and  penetration  are  peculiarly  requisite 
in  making  researchety  patience  and  perse- 
verance are  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  iwoestigaior ;  a  quick  discernment 
will  essentialTy  aid  the  scrviiniger. 

To  all  inferior  animals  'tis  giv'n 

T*  ei\)oy  the  state  allotted  them  by  heav'n ; 

No  vahi  reeearchee  e'er  disturb  their  rest 

JSNTKS. 

We  have  divided  natural  philosophy  into  the 
inveeUgaHon  of  causes,  and  the  production  of 
effects.  Bacok. 

Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make  a  eeruHny  what 
peccant  humors  have  reigned  in  me  that  day. 

UOWSLL. 

TO  EXAMINE,  SKAKCH,  EXPLORE. 

EXAMINE,  v.jEcamiwo^on.  SEARCH, 
V.  ExaminaUoTi.  EXPLORE,  in  Latin  «- 
jD^oro,  compounded  of  ex  and  floro^  sig- 
nifies properly  to  burst  out.    • 

These  words  are  here  considered  as 
they  designate  the  looking  upon  places 
or  objects,  in  order  to  get  acquainted 
with  them.  To  examine  expresses  a  less 
effort  than  to  search,  and  this  expresses 
less  than  to  explore.  We  examint  objects 
that  are  near;  we  search  those  that  are 
hidden  or  removed  at  a  certain  distance ; 
we  esjUore  those  that  are  unknown  or 
very  distant     The  painter  examines  a 
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landscape  in  order  to  take  a  sketch  of 
it;  the  botanist  tearehn  after  curious 
plants ;  the  inquisitiye  traveller  eg^ret 
unknown  regions.  An  author  examineB 
the  books  from  which  lie  intends  to  draw 
his  authorities ;  the  antiquarian  tearchm 
everj  comer  in  which  he  hopes  to  find 
a  monument  of  antiquity;  the  classic 
scholar  esiplarea  the  learning  and  wisdom 
of  the  ancients. 

Compare  eaeb  phrase,  eeoamins  every  line, 
Weigh  every  word,  and  ev'jy  thought  refine. 

ton. 
Not  thoa,  nor  they  ahall  uarch  the  thoughts, 

thatroU 
Up  in  the  clow  reoeaaes  of  my  aonl.  Popb. 

Hector,  he  aaid,  my  courage  bids  me  meet 
This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet 

Pops. 

EXAMPLE,  PATTERN,  ENSAMPLB. 

EXAMPLE,  in  Latin  exempltun^  very 
probably  changed  from  ezn'mu/tim  and 
ezsimulOy  or  aimulo^  signifies  the  thing 
framed  according  to  a  likeness.  PAT- 
TERN, V.  Copy.  ENSAMFLE  signifies 
that  which  is  done  according  to  a  sample 
or  example. 

All  these  words  are  taken  for  that 
which  ought  to  be  followed :  but  the  ex- 
ample must  be  followed  generally;  the 
pcUiem  must  be  followed  particularly, 
not  only  as  to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is 
to  be  done :  the  former  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  judgment ;  the  latter  to  guide  the 
actions.  The  example  comprehends  what 
is  cither  to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the 
pattern  only  that  which  is  to  be  followed 
or -copied:  the  ensan^  is  a  species  of 
example^  the  word  being  employed  only 
in  the  solemn  style.  The  example  may 
be  presented  either  in  the  object  itself, 
or  the  description  of  it ;  the  pattern  dis- 
plays itself  most  completely  in  the  ob- 
ject itself;  the  enaample  exists  only  in 
the  description.  Those  who  know  what 
is  right  should  set  the  example  of  prac- 
tising it ;  and  those  who  persist  in  doing 
wrong  must  be  made  an  example  to  de- 
ter others  from  doing  the  same;  every 
one,  let  his  age  and  station  be  what  it 
may,  may  afford  a  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue ;  the  child  may  be  a  pattern  to  his 
playmates  of  diligence  and  dutif ulness ; 
the  citizen  may  be  a  pattern  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  sobriety,  and  conformity 
to  the  laws*  the  soldier  may  be  a  pattern 


of  obedience  to  his  comrades :  our  Sav- 
iour has  left  us  an  example  of  Christian 
perfection,  which  we  ought  to  imitate, 
although  we  cannot  copy  it :  the  Script- 
ure characters  are  drawn  as  enaampUa 
for  our  learning. 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inaplres 
With  loud  command,  with  great  eaoamplee  fires. 

Pops. 

The  lUiy  way  of  writing,  aa  Mr.  Dryden  calls 
It,  ia  more  difllcult  than  any  other  tliat  depends 
npon  the  poet's  flmcy,  because  he  has  no  pattern 
to  follow  in  it  Addisoh. 

Sir  Knight,  tliat  doest  that  voyage  rashly  take. 

By  this  forbidden  way  in  my  desplght, 
Doest  by  other's  death  entampU  take. 

SPBRssa. 

EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT. 

EXAMPLE,  V.  Ejoaanple.  FRECE- 
DENT,  from  the  Latin  preoedensy  preced- 
ing, signifies  by  distinction  that  preced- 
ing which  is  entitled  to  notice.  Both 
these  terms  apply  to  that  which  may  be 
followed  or  ma!de  a  rule;  but  the  exam- 
ple is  commonly  present  or  before  our 
eyes ;  the  precedent  is  properly  something 
past ;  the  example  may  derive  its  author- 
ity from  the  individual;  the  precedent 
acquires  its  sanction  from  time  and 
common  consent :  we  are  led  by  the  ex- 
ample^  or  we  copy  the  example;  we  are 
guided  or  governed,  by  the  precedent. 
The  former  is  a  private  and  often  a  par- 
tial affair;  the  latter  is  a  public  and  of- 
ten a  national  concern ;  we  quote  exam- 
plea  in  literature,  and  preeedente  in  law. 

Thames  I  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee  I  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  eeoample^  as  it  is  my  theme.  Dsiihjlm. 
At  Unt  revolntioa  they  threw  a  politic  veil  over 
every  circumstance  which  might  Aimish  a  preo- 
edent  for  any  ftature  departure  flrom  what  they 
had  then  settled  forever.  Bdekx. 

EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 

EXAMPLE  {v.  Eeample,pattem)  refers 
in  this  case  to  the  thing.  INSTANCE, 
from  the  Latin  tiuft>,  signifies  that  which 
stands  or  serves  as  a  resting  point. 

The  example  is  set  forth  by  way  of 
illustration  or  instruction ;  the  imiance 
is  adduced  by  way  of  evidence  or  proof. 
Every  instance  may  serve  as  an  exam- 
'  \  but  every  exampis  is  not  an  inttanee. 

e  exampie  consists  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual objects ;  the  instance  consists  of 
actions  only,  or  of  what  serves  as  a 
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proof.  Rules  are  illustrated  by 
^ ;  characters  are  illustrated  by  tft- 
ti€meea:  the  best  mode  of  instructing 
children  is  by  furnishing  them  with  ex- 
amples for  every  rule  that  is  Iwd  down ; 
the  Roman  history  furnishes  us  with 
many  eitraordinary  intUawB  of  self-de- 
TotiiHi  for  their  country. 

Let  me  (my  ion)  an  ancient  tact  unfold, 
A  neat  eeoampM  drawn  ftt>m  times  of  old. 

POFB. 

IfAoy  inttancee  may  be  produced  from  good 
authorities  tbat  chUdren  actually  suck  in  tlie 
several  pnudons  and  depraved  inclinations  of 
their  nurses. 


TO   EXCEED,  EXCEL,  BURPASS,  TRAN- 
SCEND, OUTDO. 

EXCEED,  from  the  Latin  exeedo^  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  cedo^  to  pass  out  of, 
or  beyond  the  line,  is  the  general  term. 
SURPASS,  compounded  of  tur,  over,  and 
p<u8y  is  one  species  of  exceeding.  EX- 
CEL, compounded  of  ex  and  cello,  to  lift 
or  move  over,  is  another  species. 

Exceed  is  applied  mostly  to  things  in 
the  sense  of  going  beyond  in  measure, 
degree,  quantity,  and  quality ;  one  thing 
exceeds  another  in  magnitude,  height,  or 
any  other  dimensions;  a  person's  suc- 
cess exceeds  his  expectations. 

By  means  of  these  canals  and  navigable  rivers 
they  carry  on  that  Immense  trade  which  has  nev- 
er been  exceeded  by  any  other  people. 

HisTOBT  OP  Inland  Natiqation. 

It  is  taken  either  in  an  indifferent  or 
bad  sense,  particularly  in  regard  to  per- 
sons, as  a  person  exceeds  his  instructions, 
or  exceeds  the  due  measure. 

Han's  boundless  avarice  exeeede^ 

And  on  bis  neighbors  round  about  him  feeds. 

Waller. 

To  excd  and  turpcat  signify  to  exceed^ 
or  be  superior  in  that  which  is  good.  To 
accd  may  be  used  with  reference  to  all 
persons  genei'ally,  as  a  person  striyes  to 
excd;  to  surpass  is  used  in  regard  to  par- 
ticular objects,  as  to  surpass  another  in 
any  trial  of  skilL 

To  hfan  the  king:  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  in  speaking  well.     Pops. 
The  first  in  native  dignity  eurpass'dy 
Artless  and  unadom'd  she  pleaa'd  the  more  I 

Louth. 

When  excd  is  used  in  respect  of  par- 
Uoular  objects,  it  is   more  general  in 


its  sense  than  merpeus:  the  IHitch  and 
Italians  formerly  exedUd  the  English  in 
painting;  one  person  may  surpass  an- 
other in  bravery,  or  a  thing  may  surpass 
one's  expectation.  Men  excd  in  learo- 
ing,  arts,  or  arms ;  competitors  surpass 
each  other  in  feats  of  agility. 

Their  trades  and  arts  wherein  they  eoBod  or 
oome  sliort  ot  vol  Nswroir. 

Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope 
never  fUls  below  it.  Jodnbom. 

The  derivatives  excessive  and  exeelleni 
have  this  obvious  distinction  between 
them,  that  tne  former  always  signifies 
exeeediiw  in  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
exceeded;  and  the  latter  ex^eding  in' that 
where  it  is  honorable  to  exceed:  he  who 
is  habitually  excessive  in  any  of  his  indul- 
gences must  be  insensible  to  the  excel- 
lence of  a  temperate  life. 

Dark  with  excessive  light  thy  skirts  appear. 

Milton. 

The  more  closely  the  origin  of  religion  and 
government  are  (is)  examined,  the  more  clearly 
their  excellenoes  appear.  Buaxa. 

TRANSCEND,  from  trans,  beyond,  and 
seendo  or  seando,  to  climb,  signifies  to 
climb  beyond ;  and  OUTDO,  that  »,  to 
do  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  are  partic- 
ular modes  of  excdiing  or  exceeding.  The 
genius  of  Homer  transcends  that  of  al- 
most every  poet;  Heliogabalus  outdid 
every  other  emperor  in  extravagance. 

Auspicious  prince,  in  arms  a  mighty  name, 
But  yet  whose  actions  ftr  tranecefid  your  flime. 

DXTDBN. 

The  last  and  crowning  instance  of  ou^ove  to 
our  enemies  is  to  pray  for  them.  For  by  this  a 
man  would  fain  to  otUdo  himself.  South. 

EXCELLENCE,  SUPERIORITY. 

EXCELLENCE  is  an  absolute  term; 
SUPERIORITY  is  a  relative  term ;  many 
may  have  excellence  in  the  same  degree, 
but  they  must  have  superiority  in  diifer- 
ent  degrees ;  superiority  is  often  superi- 
or excSUmce,  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
applied  to  different  objects.  There  is 
a  moral  excdlence  attainable  by  all  who 
have  the  will  to  strive  after  it ;  but  there 
is  an  intellectual  and  physical  superumiy 
which  is  above  the  reach  of  our  wishes, 
and  is  granted  to  a  few  only. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  Joy, 

And  hates  that  exeellenee  it  cannot  reach. 

Tbomsoh. 
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To  lie  Able  to  beneflfc  ofhen  is  a  condition  of 
freedom  and  wperioritif.  Tillotsom  . 

EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  BEDUXDANCT. 

EXCESS  is  that  which  exceeds  any 
measure;  SUPERFLUITY,  from  guper 
and  Jlw,  to  flow  over ;  and  REDUN- 
DANCY, from  redundoj  to  stream  back 
or  over,  signifies  an  exceaa  of  a  good 
measure^  We  may  have  an  ODceu  of  heat 
or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we  have  more 
than  the  ordinary  quantity ;  but  we  have 
a  atyaerjlvitif  of  provisions  when  we  have 
more  than  we  want  JBxeeta^iB  appli(»ible 
to  any  object ;  but  wperfiuUy  and  redun- 
dofuhf  &re  species  of  excess;  the  former 
applicable  in  a  particular  manner  to  that 
which  is  an  object  of  our  desire ;  and 
redwulafuy  to  matters  of  expression  or 
feeling.  We  may  have  an  excess  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity ;  a  superfluity  of  good 
things ;  and  a  redundancy  of  speech  or 
words. 

It  Is  wisely  ordered  In  our  present  state  that 
Joy  and  fear,  hope  and  grief,  should  act  alter- 
nately as  checks  and  balances  upon  each  other, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  eoeeess  in  any  of  them. 

Blaib. 

When  hy  force  of  policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by 
fortune,  property  and  superiority  were  intro- 
duced and  established,  then  they  whose  posses- 
sions swelled  abore  thetar  wants  naturally  laid 
-  out  their  superJlttiHes  on  pleasure.     Johnson. 

The  defect  or  redundance  of  a  syllable  might 
he  easily  covered  in  the  recitation.     TTRworrr. 

EXCESSIVE,  IMMODERATE,  INTEMPER- 
ATE. 

ThTeXCESSIVE  is  beyond  measure; 
the  IMMODERATE,  from  modus,  a  mode 
or  measure,  is  without  measure ;  the  IN- 
TEMPERATE, from  tempusy  a  time  or 
term,  is  that  which  is  not  kept  within 
bounds. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general ; 
immoderaie  and  intemperate  designate  ex- 
cess in  moral  agents.  The  excessive  lies 
simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds  any 
given  point :  the  immoderate  lies  in  the 
passions  which  range  to  a  boundless 
extent:  the  intemperate  lies  in  the  will 
which  is  under  no  ootitroL  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  physically 
considered:  an  immoderate  ambition  or 
lust  of  power :  an  intemperate  indulgence, 
an  intemperate  warmth.  Mccessive  ^mits 
of  degrees ;  what  is  excessive  may  exceed 


in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  immoderaie 
and  intemperate  mark  a  positively  great 
degree  of  excess ;  the  fonner  still  high- 
er than  the  latter :  immoderate  is  in  fact 
the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 
The  excessive  use  of  anything  will  always 
be  attended  with  some  evil  consequence: 
the  immoderate  use  of  wine  will  rapidly 
tend  to  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  guilty  of 
the  excess:  the  intemperate  use  of  wine 
will  proceed  by  a  more  gradual  but  not 
less  sure  process  to  his  ruin. 

Who  knows  not  tlie  languor  that  attends  every 
eoDcessive  indulgence  in  pleasure  ?  Blair. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  wish  to  every  one  is 
to  maintain  a  proper  place  and  rank  in  society : 
this  among  the  vain  and  ambitkNis  is  always  the 
&vorite  aim.  With  them  It  arises  to  immoder^ 
ate  expectations  founded  on  their  supposed  tal- 
ents and  Imagined  merits.  Blaxb. 

Let  no  wantonness  of  youthful  spirits,  no  com- 
pliance with  the  inietnperate  mirth  of  others, 
ever  betray  you  into  pro&ne  sallies.         Blaul 

TO  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK,  COM- 
MUTE. 

To  EXCHANGE  {v.  To  change)  is  the 
general  term  signifying  to  take  one  for 
another,  or  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  ex- 
changing.  To  BARTER  (v.  To  change) 
is  to  exchange  one  article  of  trade  for 
another.  To  TRUCK,  from  the  Greek 
rpoxaw,  to  wheel,  signifying  to  bandy 
about,  is  a  familiar  term  to  express  a  fa^ 
miliar  action  for  exchanging  one  article 
of  private  property  for  another.  COM- 
MUTE, from  the  Latin  syllable  com  or 
contra  and  muto^  to  change,  signifies  an 
exchanging  one  mode  of  punishment  for 
another,  or  one  mode  of  payment  for  an- 
other ;  we  may  exchange  one  book  for  an- 
other; traders  barter  trinkets  for  gold- 
dust;  coachmen  or  stablemen  tnZk  a 
whip  for  a  handkerohief;  government 
commutes  the  punishment  of  death  for 
that  of  banishment 

Pleasure  can  be  exchanged  only  for  pleasure. 

Hawksswobth. 

Some  men  are  willing  to  barter  their  blood 

for  lucre.  BraKo, 

Show  all  her  secrets  of  housekeeping, 

For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping. 

Swift. 

This  is  the  measure  of  commutative  Justice, 
or  of  that  Justice  which  supposes  exchange  of 
things  profitable  for  things  profitable. 

Jsux^T  Tatlob. 
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no  Bxcmsy  xncttb,  provoke. 

To  EXCITE  (v.  To  awaken)  is  said 
more  particularly  of  the  inward  feelings ; 
INCITE  (».  To  eneourage)  is  said  of  the 
external  actions;  PROVOKE  (v.  To  ag^ 
gravaie)  is  said  of  both,  A  person's  pas- 
sions  are  excUed;  he  ia  incited  by  any 
particular  passion  to  a  course  of  con- 
duct ;  a  particular  feeling  is  provoked,  or 
he  is  provoked  by  some  feeling  to  a  par- 
ticular step.  Wit  and  conversation  a- 
cile  mirth ;  men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for 
gain  to  fraudulent  practices;  they  are 
provoked  by  the  opposition  of  others 
to  intemperate  language  and  intempei-ate 
measures.  To  excite  is  very  frequently 
used  in  a  physical  acceptation ;  incite  al- 
wavs,  and  jfrovoke  mostly,  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication. We  speak  of  eaeciting  hunger, 
thirst,  or  perspiration ;  of  inciting  to  no- 
ble actions ;  of  provoking  impertinence, 
provoking  scorn  or  resentment.  When 
excite  and  provoke  are  applied  to  similar 
objects,  the  former  designates  a  much 
stronger  action  than  the  latter.  A  thing 
may  excite  a  smile,  but  it  provokes  laugh- 
ter ;  it  may  excite  displeasure,  but  it  pro- 
vokes anger ;  it  may  excite  joy  or  sorrow, 
but  it  provokes  to  madness. 

Can  then  the  sons  of  Greeoo  (the  sage  rejoin'd) 
JSsrcUe  corapussion  in  Achilles*  mind  ?        Pope. 
To  her  the  god :  Great  Hector's  soul  inoUe 
To  daro  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
Till  Greece,  provok'd^  from  all  her  numhers 

show  -  T» 

A  warrior  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe.  Pope. 

Among  the  other  torments  which  this  possion 
produces,  we  may  usually  observe  tliat  none  are 
grcAtcr  mourners  than  Jealous  men,  when  the 
person  who  provoked  their  Jealousy  Is  taken 
from  them.  Addison. 

EXCURSION,  KAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP, 
JAUNT. 

EXCURSION  signifies  going  out  of 
one*8  course,  from  the  Latin  ex  and  eur- 
«tM,  the  course  or  prescribed  path:  a 
RAMBLE  is  a  going  without  any  course 
or  regular  path,  from  roam,  of  which  it  is 
a  frequentative :  a  TOUR,  from  the  word 
turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous  course :  a 
TRIP,  from  the  Latin  iripudio,  to  go  on 
the  toes  like  a  dancer,  is  properly  a  pe- 
destrian excursion  or  tour,  or  any  short 
journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot: 
JAUNT  is  from  the  French  janie,  the 
felly  of  a  wheel,  and  janter,  to  put  the 


felly  in  motion.  To  go  abroad  in  a  car- 
riage is  an  idle  excursUniy  or  one  taken 
for  mere  pleasure :  travellers  who  are 
not  contented  with  what  is  not  to  be 
seen  from  a  high-road  make  frequent  ex- 
cursions into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  rural  scenery,  and 
pleased  to  follow  the  bant  of  their  incli- 
natbns,  make  frequent  ramtfUs.  Those 
who  set  out  upon  a  sober  scheme  of  en- 
joyment from  travelling  are  satisfied  with 
making  the  tour  of  some  one  country  or 
more.  Those  who  have  not  much  time 
for  pleasure  take  trips.  Those  who  have 
no  better  means  of  spending  their  time 
make  jauf  its, 

I  am  now  so  rus-ln-nrbish,  I  believe  I  shall 
stay  here,  except  little  ex&ursions  and  vagaries, 
fbr  a  year  to  come.  Gray. 

I  am  going  on  a  short  ramble  to  my  Lord  Ox- 
ford's. ^^^ 

Hy  last  summer's  tour  was  through  Worcester- 
shlre,Glouce8terahire,MonmottUi8hire,and  Shrop- 
shire! GftAS. 

I  hold  the  resolution  I  told  you  In  my  last  of 
seeing  you,  if  you  cannot  take  a  trip  hither  be- 
fore 1  go.  l*o»- 

If  you  are  for  a  merry  jann*,  I'll  try  for  once 
who  can  foot  it  farthest.  Detdbn. 

TO  EXCUBB,  PARDON. 

Wjb  EXCUSE  (v.  To  apologise)  a  per- 
son or  thing  by  exempting  him  from 
blame.  Wo  PARDON  (from  the  pre- 
positive/wr  OTj)er  and  dono,  to  give)  by 
giving  up  to  punishment  the  offence  one 
has  committed. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  pardon  a 
great  fault :  we  excuse  that  which  per- 
sonally aflFects  ourselves ;  we  pardon  that 
which  offends  against  morals :  we  may 
excuse  as  equals ;  we  can  pardon  only  as 
superiors.  We  exercise  good-nature  in 
excusing :  we  exercise  generosity  or  mer- 
cy in  pardoning.  Friends  excttse  each 
other  for  the  unintentional  omission  of 
formalities ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
king  to  pardon  criminals  whose  offences 
will  admit  of  pardon :  the  violation  of 
good-manners  is  inexcusable  in  those  who 
are  cultivated;  falsehood  is  unpardonable 
even  in  a  child. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake. 
Such  as  our  nature's  firailty  may  excuse. 

RoscoMMOir. 


Those  who  know  how  many  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Vliyll, 
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will  easUy  pardon  the  length  of  my  diaeonne 
upon  MQtoo.  Adduor. 

TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PERFORM. 

EXECUTE  (v.  To  accompluh\  in  Lat- 
in execulWy  participle  of  exequor,  com- 
poanded  of  ex  and  aeguor^  is  to  follow 
up  to  the  end.  To  FlHiFIL  is  to  fill  up 
to  the  full  of  what  is  wanted.  To  PER- 
FORM la  to  form  thoroughly  or  make 
complete. 

To  execute  is  more  than  to  ftdJUy  and 
to  fulfil  than  to  perform.  To  execute  is 
to  bring  about  an  end ;  it  involves  active 
measures,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
that  which  is  extraordinary,  or  that  which 
-requires  particular  spirit  and  talents; 
schemes  of  ambition  are  executed:  to  ^ul- 
^  is  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation ;  it  is 
applicable  to  those  duties  in  which  recti- 
tude and  equity  are  involved;  -wefulJU 
the  duties  of  citizens :  to  perform  is  to 
carry  through  by  simple  action  or  labor ; 
it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  and  regular  business  of  life; 
we  perform  a  work  or  a  task.  One  exe- 
cutes according  to  one's  own  intentions 
or  those  of  others ;  the  soldier  executee 
the  orders  of  his  general ;  the  merchant 
executes  the  commissions  of  his  corre- 
spondent :  one  fuljils  according  to  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  one's  self  or 
others ;  it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
to  enter  into  no  engagements  which  he 
cannot  fulfil ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  dutiful 
son,  by  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  en- 
deavor to  fidfil  the  expectations  of  an 
anxious  parent :  one  performs  according 
to  circumstances  what  suits  one's  own 
convenience  and  purposes;  every  good 
man  is  anxious  to  perform  his  part  in 
life  with  credit  and  advantage  to  him- 
self and  others. 

Why  delays 
His  hand  to  execute  what  bis  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  ?  Milton. 

To  whom  the  white-arm'd  goddess  thas  replies ; 
Enough,  thou  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
Sererely  bent  his  purpose  to  ful/ll, 
Unmov'd  his  mind,  and  anrestrain*d  his  will. 

Pope. 
When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain, 
Perform  the  h&st  sad  office  to  the  slain. 

Dbtdbn. 

TO  EXERCISE,  FRACTISB. 

EXERCISE,  in  Latin  exerceo^  from  ex 
aiid  careeo^  signifies  to  drive  or  impel  forth. 


PRACTISE,  from  the  Greek  lepaaw,  to 
do,  signifies  to  perform  a  part 

These  terms  are  equally  applied  to  the 
actions  and  habits  of  men ;  but  we  exer- 
cise in  that  where  the  powers  are  called 
forth ;  we  practise  in  that  where  frequen- 
cy and  habitude  of  action  is  requisite: 
we  exercise  an  art ;  we  practise  a  profes- 
sion :  we  may  both  exercise  or  practise 
a  virtue;  but  the  former  is  that  which 
the  particular  occurrence  calls  forth,  and 
which  seems  to  demand  a  peculiar  effort 
of  the  mind ;  the  ktter  is  that  which  is 
done  daily  and  ordinarily :  thus  we  in  a 
peculiar  manner  are  said  to  exercise  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  or  forbearance ;  to  prac- 
tise charity,  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
the  like. 

E^ery  virtue  requires  time  and  place,  a  proper 
olject,  and  a  fit  coiUnnctore  of  circttmstances  for 
the  due  exercise  of  it.  Adduor. 

All  men  are  not  equally  qualified  for  getting 
money :  but  it  Is  in  the  power  of  every  one  alike 
to  practise  this  virtue  (of  thrift).         Budobuw 

A  similar  .  distinction  characterizes 
these  words  as  nouns :  the  former  apply- 
ing  solely  to  the  powers  of  the  body  or 
mind ;  the  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
operations :  the  health  of  the  body  and 
the  vigor  of  the  mind  are  alike  impaired 
by  the  want  of  exercise;  in  every  art  prac- 
tice is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  ac- 
quiring perfection:  the  exercise  of  the 
memory  is  of  the  first  Importance  in  the 
education  of  children ;  constant  practice 
in  writing  is  almost  the  only  means  by 
which  the  art  of  penmanship  is  acquired. 

Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  Is  to 
the  body.  Addison. 

Long  pracUee  has  a  sure  improvement  found, 
With  kindled  fires  to  bum  the  barren  ground. 

Dbtdbn. 

TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

Thr  employment  of  some  power  or 
qualification  that  belongs  to  one's  self 
is  the  common  idea  conveyed  by  these 
terms ;  but  EXERT  (v.  £!ndeavor)  may 
be  used  for  what  is  internal  or  external 
of  one's  self;  EXERCISE  (v.  JSxereise) 
only  for  that  which  forms  an  express 
part  of  one's  self:  hence  we  speak  of 
exerting  one's  strength,  or  exerting  one's 
voice,  or  exerting  one's  influence :  of  ex- 
ereising  one's  limbs,  exerdeing  one's  un- 
derstanding, or  exercising  one's  tongue. 
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Etert  is  often  used  only  for  an  indiTid- 
oal  act  of  calling  forth  into  action ;  exer- 
cite  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion;  thus  a  person  who 
calls  to  another  exerU  his  Toice ;  he  who 
spoiks  aloud  for  any  length  of  time  ex- 
r  his  lungs. 


How  hM  Milton  Tepreaented  the  whole  God- 
hMd,  emerttuff  Itself  toward  man  In  tta  Aill  be- 
noToIence,  under  the  threefiald  diatinctton  of  a 
Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  Comfiurter.    Adduoh. 

God  made  no  fiicnlty,  but  he  also  prorided  it 
with  a  proper  object  upon  which  it  might  eeeer- 
ties  iteelf.  South. 

TO  EXHORT,  PERSUADE. 

EXHORT,  in  Latin  exhorter^  compound- 
ed of  «x  and  horlOTy  from  the  Greek  wp- 
Toij  perfect  passive  of  opttty  to  excite  or 
impel.    PERSUADE,  v.  C&mndum. 

Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling  in 
it ;  pereuation  more  of  drawing :  a  supe- 
rior exhorts;  his  words  carry  authority 
with  them,  and  rouse  to  action :  a  friend 
and  an  equal  pertuadee;  he  wins  and 
draws  by  the  agreeableness  or  kindness 
of  his  expressions.  ExhortadonM  are  em- 
ployed  only  in  matters  of  duty  or  neces- 
sity ;  penuationa  are  employed  in  matters 
of  pleasure  or  oonvenience. 

Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  librations  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  reftiae,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  eaohort,  command. 

Thoicbow. 

Gay's  friends  perwaded  him  to  sell  his  share 
in  the  South  Sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity 
and  splendor.  Johnson. 

EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

NECKSsrrr  is  the  idea  which  is  common 
to  the  signification  of  these  terms :  EX- 
IGENCY, from  the  Latin  exiffo,  to  de- 
mand, expresses  what  the  case  demands ; 
and  EMERGENCY,  from  emergo,  to  arise 
out  of,  denotes  what  rises  out  of  the  case. 

The  exigency  is  more  common,  but  less 
pressing ;  the  emergenty  is  imperious  when 
it  comes,  but  comes  less  frequently:  a 
prudent  traveller  will  never  carry  more 
money  with  him  than  what  will  supply 
the  exigencies  of  his  journey ;  and  in  case 
of  an  emergency  will  rather  borrow  of  his 
friends  than  risk  his  property. 

Savage  was  again  confined  to  Bristol,  where  he 
was  every  day  hunted  by  bailiffs.  In  this  ecei- 
Qsnce  he  once  more  found  a  friend  who  sheltered 
him  in  his  house.  Johnson. 


it  was  formerly  the  foahlon  to  1 
a  lie  and  to  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordinary 
emergency^  it  generally  did  execution ;  but  at 
present  every  man  is  on  his  guard.       Addison. 

TO  EXIST,  lAWIL, 

EXIST,  V.  To  be,  LIVE,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Saxon  libban^  and  the  oth- 
er Northern  dialects,  comes  in  all  prob- 
ability from  the  Hebrew  2^6,  the  heart, 
which  is  the  seat  of  animal  life. 

JSSastenee  is  the  property  of  all  things 
in  the  universe ;  ti/e,  which  is  the  inher- 
ent power  of  motion,  is  the  particular 
property  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Being  to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation : 
existy  therefore,  is  the  general,  and  live 
the  specific  term :  whatever  U»eSy  exists 
according  to  a  certain  mode ;  but  many 
things  exist  without  living:  when  we  wish 
to  speak  of  things  in  their  most  abstract 
relation,  we  say  they  exist;  when  we  wish 
to  characterize  the  form  of  existence,  we 
say  they  live. 

'Existence^  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  at- 
tribute which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  the 
Divine  Being,  and  it  is  that  which  is  im- 
mediately communicable  by  himself ;  life 
is  that  mode  of  existence  which  he  has 
made  to  be  communicable  by  other  ob- 
jects besides  himself:  existence  is  taken 
only  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  inde- 
pendent of  all  its  attributes  and  append- 
ages ;  but  life  is  regarded  in  connection 
with  the  means  by  which  it  is  supported, 
as  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life.  In  like 
manner,  when  speaking  of  spiritual  ob- 
jects, exist  retains  its  abstract  sense,  and 
live  is  employed  to  denote  an  active  prin- 
ciple: animosities  should  never  exist  in 
the  mind ;  and  ever3rthing  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  keep  them  alive  should  be  kept 
at  a  distance. 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 

How  he  ea»lsted  in  an  embryo  state  ?     Jentnb. 

Death  to  such  a  man  is  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  period  of  his  mortality  tlum  the  end 
of  his  life.  Melmotu's  Lvnxas  of  Flint. 

EXIT,  DEPARTURE. 

Both  these  words  are  metaphorically 
employed  for  death,  or  a  passage  out  of 
this  life;  the  former  is  borrowed  from 
the  act  of  going  o£F  the  stage ;  the  latter 
from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey. 
J&it  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  voli- 
tion ;  for  we  speak  of  making  our  exit: 
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departwn  designates  simply  the  event; 
the  hour  of  a  man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  an 
ext/,  we  think  only  of  the  place  left ;  when 
we  speak  of  a  departure,  we  think  of  the 
place  gone  to :  the  unbeliever  may  talk 
of  his  ezU  ;  the  Christian  most  commonly 
speaks  of  his  dqxirture. 

There  are  no  Ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon 
oar  imaginationB  than  those  which  are  raised 
from  reflections  upon  the  espUe  of  groat  and  ex- 
cellent men.  Stesle. 

Our  Saviour  prescribes  faith  in  himself  as  a 
special  remedy  against  that  trouble  which  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  his  disciples  upon  the  appre* 
hension  of  his  departure  from  them. 

TiLLOTSON. 

TO  KXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

EXONERATE,  from  onus,  a  burden, 
signifies  to  take  oft  the  burden  of  a 
charge  or  of  guilt;  to  EXCULPATE, 
from  ctdpa,  a  fault  or  blame,  is  to  throw 
off  the  blame :  the  first  is  the  act  of  an- 
other ;  the  second  is  one^s  own  act :  wc 
exonerate  him  upon  whom  a  charge  has 
lain,  or  who  has  the  load  of  guilt ;  we 
exeulpaie  ourselves  when  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  being  blamed :  circumstances  may 
sometimes  tend  to  exonerate;  the  expla- 
nation of  some  person  is  requisite  to  ex- 
culpate: in  a  case  of  dishonesty,  the  ab- 
sence of  an  individual  at  the  moment 
when  the  act  was  committed  will  alto- 
gether exonerate  him  from  suspicion ;  it 
is  fruitless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  cx- 
adpate  himself  from  the  charge  of  faith- 
lessness who  is  detected  in  conniving  at 
the  dishonesty  of  others. 

I  entreat  your  lordships  to  consider  wliether 
there  ever  was  a  witness  brought  before  a  court 
of  Justice  who  had  stronger  motives  to  give  testi- 
mony hostile  to  a  defendant  fbr  the  purpose  of 
esBoneraling  himself.  Statb  Tbials. 

Lord  Clarendon  must  allude  to  her  exculpa- 
tion of  the  charge,  wluttsoever  It  was,  when  he 
mentions  her  as  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  as  extraordinary  &me.  1*ekkant. 

EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 

Thk  expedient  is  an  artificial 
means;  the  RESOURCE  is  a  natural 
means :  a  cunning  man  is  fruitful  in  ex- 
pedientt ;  a  fortunate  man  abounds  in 
resources:  Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  ev- 
ery ejgxdient  in  order  to  prolong  his  ex- 
istence at  a  time  when  his  reaoweei  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb. 


When  there  h^^pena  to  be  anything  rfdiciiloiu 
in  a  visage,  the  best  eoopedient  is  for  the  owner 
to  be  pleasant  upon  himself.  Steblb. 

3ince  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution, 
France  has  destroyed  every  reaouree  of  the  state 
which  depends  upon  opinions.  Burkk. 

EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 

EXPEDIENT,  from  the  Latin  expecUo, 
to  get  in  readiness  for  a  given  occasion, 
supposes  a  certain  degree  of  necessity 
from  circumstances ;  FIT  (v.  F^t)  for  the 
purpose,  signifies  simply  an  agreement 
with,  or  suitability  to,  the  circumstances : 
what  is  expedient  must  be  Jit,  because  it 
is  called  for ;  what  is  Jit  need  not  be  €x- 
pedient,  for  it  may  not  be  required.  The 
eaqMxUefiCi/  of  a  thing  depends  altogether 
upon  the  outward  circumstances;  the^- 
neaa  is  determined  by  a  moral  rule :  it  is 
imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  is  eapedi- 
eni;  it  is  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  is 
unfit:  it  is  expedient  for  him  who  wishes 
to  prepare  for  death,  occasionally  to  take 
an  account  of  his  life ;  it  is  not  Jit  for 
him  who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with 
anxiety  on  the  things  of  this  life. 

To  far  the  greater  number  it  is  highly  expe- 
dient that  titcy  should  by  some  settled  scheme 
of  duties  be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice. 

JOHKSOSI. 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  >E/  to  sow. 

Nor  will  be  tam*d  and  mend^  by  the  plough. 

Dktdbn. 

EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  TRIAL, 
PROOF,  TEST. 

EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  from 
the  Latin  experior,  compounded  of  0  or  ee 
fiud perio  or pario,  signifies  to  bring  forth, 
that  is,  the  thing  brought  to  light,  or  the 
act  of  bringing  to  light  TRIAL  signifies 
the  act  of  trying,  from  fry,  in  La^  tento, 
Hebrew  iur,  to  explore,  examine,  search. 
PROOF  signifies  either  the  act  of  proving, 
from  the  Latin  probo,  to  make  good,  or 
the  thing  made  good,  proved  to  be  good. 
TEST,  from  testis,  a  witness,  is  that  which 
serves  as  evidence,  or  from  the  Italian 
testa,  a  test  or  cuppel  in  which  metals  aro 
tried. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  in  these 
terms,  we  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tainty respecting  some  unknown  particu- 
lar: experience  is  that  which  has  been 
tried;  an  experimeni  is  the  thing  to  be 
tried ;  experience  is  certain,  as  it  is  a  do- 
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dacUon  from  the  past  for  the  service  of 
the  present ;  the  eaperiment  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  future  purpose :  eiperierux 
is  an  unerring  guide,  which  no  man  can 
desert  without  falling  into  error ;  ay)eri- 
menu  may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by  oth- 
ers more  perfect 

A  man  nuqr,  by  «qMr<«io4,  be  persiuded  that 
his  will  Is  froe :  that  be  can  do  this,  or  not  do  it. 

TiLLOTSOM. 

Any  one  may  easily  make  this  eaDperiment^  and 
even  plainly  see  that  there  is  no  bad  in  the  corn 
which  ants  lay  .up.  Adduom. 

Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral 
truth ;  experimenU  aid  us  in  ascertaining 
speculative  truth :  we  profit  by  experience 
to  rectify  practice ;  we  make  experimentt 
in  theoretical  inquiries:  he,  therefore, 
who  makes  experimenla  in  matters  of  ex- 
perience rejects  a  steady  and  definitive 
mode  of  coming  at  the  truth  for  one  that 
is  variable  and  uncertain,  and  that,  too, 
in  matters  of  the  first  moment. 

Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  boors, 
And  ask  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  beav'n* 
And  how  they  might  hare  borne  more  welcome 

news: 
Their  answers  form  what  men  eaoperienoe  call. 

YOUHO. 

It  is  good  also  not  to  try  eoBperimente  in 
states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the 
utility  be  evident.  Bacon. 

The  eaqf)erimentf  irial^  and  proof  have 
equally  the  character  of  uncertainty; 
but  the  experiment  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  an  intellectual  nature;  the 
trial  is  employed  in  matters  of  a  person- 
al nature,  on  physical  as  well  as  mental 
objects ;  the  proof  is  employed  in  moral 
subjects :  we  make  an  experiment  in  or- 
der to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or 
false ;  we  make  a  trial  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  capable  or  incapable,  con- 
venient or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the 
contrary ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad,  real  or  unreal :  experiments  tend 
to  confirm  opinions;  the  philosopher 
doubts  every  position  which  cannot  be 
demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments: 
trials  are  of  absolute  necessity  in  di- 
recting our  conduct,  our  taste,  and  our 
choice;  we  judge  of  our  strength  or 
skill  by  trials;  we  judge  of  the  effect  of 
colors  by  trials^  and  the  like :  the  proof 
is  the  trial  that  proves;  it  determines 
Ihe  judgment  in  the  knowledge  of  men 


and  things ;  the  proof  of  men's  charac- 
ters and  merits  is  best  made  by  observ- 
ing their  conduct.  The  tmt  is  the  most 
decisive  kind  of  proof  whence  the  phrase 
*' to  stand  the  M." 

When  we  are  searching  oat  the  natnre  or  prop- 
erties of  any  being,  by  various  methods  of  trial, 
this  sort  of  observation  is  called  emperimsnt. 

Watts. 
Bat  he  himself  betook  another  way, 
To  make  more  trial  of  his  hardimcnt. 
And  seek  adventures,  as  he  with  l*rince  Arthnr 
went  SrBNSxa. 

O  goodly  usage  of  those  ancient  tymes ! 

In  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right : 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentions  crymes, 
But  all  for  praise  and  proof  at  manly  might 
Spbnssb. 
All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thoa 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  teU.         Shakspsabk. 

The  proof  and  test  may  be  taken  for 
that  which  serves  to  prove,  with  the 
same  distinction :  to  give  proofs  of  sin- 
cerity ;  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth. 

Such  a  tyranny  In  love,  which  the  f!sir  impose 
upon  us,  is  a  little  too  severe,  that  we  most  de- 
monstrate onr  affection  for  them  by  no  certain 
proof  t  but  by  hatred  for  one  another.    Tatlbr. 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  ail  impart, 
At  once  the  source  and  end,  and  test  of  every  art. 

POPB. 

TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 

EXPLAIN  signifies  to  make  plain,  v. 
Apparent,  EXPOUND,  from  the  Latin 
exponoy  compounded  of  ex  and  pono,  sig- 
nifies to  set  forth  in  detail.  INTElt- 
PUET,  in  Latin  interpreto  and  ititerpreteSj 
compounded  of  inter  and  partes,  that  is, 
linguas,  tongues,  signifying  to  get  the 
sense  of  one  language' by  means  of  an- 
other. 

To  explain  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific:  to  expwmd  and  interpret  arc 
each  modes  of  explainirw.  Single  words 
or  sentences  arc  explained;  a  whole 
work,  or  considerable  parts  of  it,  are  exr 
pounded;  the  sense  of  any  writing  or 
symbolical  sign  is  interpreted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  words  by  a  suitable  defini- 
tion ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  divine  to 
expound  Scripture ;  it  is  the  business  of 
the  antiquarian  to  interpret  the  meahing 
of  old  inscriptions,  or  of  hieroglyphics.. 
An  explanaiioti  serves  to  assist  the  un- 
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deratanding,  to  supply  a  deficiency,  and 
remove  obscurity;  an  ay)08iiion  is  an 
ample  eapUmatum^  in  which  minute  par- 
ticulars are  detailed,  and  the  connection 
of  events  in  the  narrative  is  kept  up ;  it 
serves  to  assist  the  memory  and  awaken 
the  attention :  both  the  explanation  and 
exposUion  are  employed  in  clearing  up 
the  sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the 
interpretaLum  is  more  arbitrary ;  it  often 
consists  of  affixing  or  giving  a  sense  to 
things  which  they  have  not  previously 
had ;  hence  it  is  that  the  same  passages 
in  authors  admit  of  different  irUerprda- 
Hons^  according  to  the  character  or  views 
of  the  commentator. 

I  intend  tliAt  yoa  shall  soon  receive  Shakspeere. 
that  you  may  eaoplain  his  works  to  the  ladies  oi 
Italy,  and  tell  them  the  story  of  the  editor  among 
other  strange  narrations  with  which  yoor  long 
residence  in"thia  unknown  region  has  supplied 
yoa.  JoHiTsoN. 

One  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are 
extremely  learned  and  knotty  in  eetpounding 
clear  cases.  Steele. 

It  does  not  appear  that  among  the  Romans  any 
man  grew  eminent  by  interprtting  another ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  more  ftequent  to  translate 
for  exercise  or  amusement  than  for  fiune. 

Johnson. 

To  explain  and  interpret  are  not  con- 
fined to  what  is  written  or  said,  they  are 
employed  likewise  with  regard  to  the 
actions  of  men ;  exposition  is,  however, 
used  only.with  regard  to  writings.  The 
major  part  of  the  misunderstandings 
and  animosities  which  arise  among  men 
might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  ex- 
planatiot^;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
good -nature  to  interpret  the  looks  and 
actions  of  men  as  favorably  as  possible. 
The  explanation  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of  circumstances ;  the  interpretation  is  al- 
ways the  act  of  a  voluntary  and  ration- 
al agent  The  discovery  of  a  plot  or  se- 
cret scheme  will  serve  to  explain  the 
mysterious  and  strange  conduct  of  such 
as  were  previously  acquainted  with  it. 
According  to  an  old  proverb,  "  Silence 
gives  consent;''  for  thus  at  least  they 
are  pleased  to  interpret  it  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  decision. 

It  is  ft  serious  thing  to  have  connection  with  a 
people  who  live  only  under  positive,  arbitrary, 
and  changeable  institutions ;  and  these  not  per- 
fected, nor  supplied,  nor  eamlainedy  by  any 
common  acknowledged  rule  of  moral  science. 

Burke. 


Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
InterpretaUon  will  misquote  our  looks. 

SnAXSfnAXM 

TO  EXPJLAIN,  ILLUSTRA^TB,  ELUCI- 
DATE. 

EXPLAIN,  V.  7b  o^n,  eapound, 
ILLUSTRATE,  m  Latin  iUuOralm,  par- 
ticiple of  iUuttrOf  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  in  and  hutro,  signifies  to 
make  a  thing  bright,  or  easy  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  examined.  ELUCIDATE,  in 
Latin  ehieidahu^  participle  of  eiucido, 
from  luXf  light,  signifies  to  bring  forth 
into  the  light. 

To  e^ain  is  sunply  to  render  intelligi- 
ble ;  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  are  to  give 
additional  clearness :  everything  requires 
to  be  esqjlained  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
it ;  but  the  best  informed  will  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  iUustrated^  and  ob- 
scure subjects  elucidated.  We  always  e&- 
plain  when  we  Uhistrate  or  duddate^  and 
we  always  elucidate  when  we  illustrate, 
but  not  vice  versa.  We  explain  by  reduc- 
ing compounds  to  simples,  and  generals 
to  particulars;  we  illustrate  by  means 
of  examples,  similes,  and  allegorical  fig- 
ures; we  ditcidate  by  commentaries,  or 
the  statement  of  facts.  Words  are  the 
common  subject  of  explaiaaiion ;  moral 
truths  require  illustration;  poetical  allu- 
sions and  dark  passages  in  writers  re- 
quire elucidation, 

I  know  I  meant  Just  what  you  explain;  but 
I  did  not  eapplain  my  own  meaning  so  well  as 

you.  POFB. 

It  is  Indeed  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  it- 
lustrated  with  a  ray  of  your  own.  Pope. 

If  our  religious  tenets  should  ever  want  a  far- 
ther elucidation,  we  shall  not  call  on  atheism 
to  explain  them.  Bueks. 

EXPLANATORY,  EXPUCIT,  EXPRESS. 

EXPLANATORY  signifies  containing 
or  belonging  to  explanaiion  {v.  To  ex- 
flain).  £1U*LICIT,  in  Latin  explicaiu», 
from  explioOy  to  unfold,  signifies  unfolded 
or  laid  open.  EXPKE^  in  Latin  ex- 
presgus^  signifies  the  same  as  expressed 
or  deliver^  in  specific  terms. 

The  expUmaliory  is  that  which  is  super- 
added to  clear  up  difficulties  or  obscu- 
rities. A  letter  is  expUuuUory  which  con- 
tains an  exj^MiUan  of  something  preced- 
ing, in  lieu  of  anything  new.  The  expUeit 
is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every  dif- . 
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ficulty ;  an  explicit  letter,  therefore,  will 
leave  nothing  that  requires  eaqtUmcUian: 
the  acplicU  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ; 
the  eseprtM  requires  them  to  be  unam- 
biguous. A  person  ought  to  be  aplieU 
when  he  enters  into  an  engagement ;  he 
ought  to  be  eaqfreBB  when  he  gives  com- 
mands. 

An  eaoplanaioiy  law  stops  the  enirsnt  of  a 
precedent  statute,  nor  does  either  of  them  admit 
extension  afterward.  Baoov. 

Since  the  revolution  the  bounds  of  prerogative 
and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  princi- 
ples of  government  more  thoroughly  examined 
and  understood,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject 
more  eaapUdUy  guarded  by  legal  provisions, 
than  in  any  other  period  of  the  English  history. 
Blaosstoiik, 

I  have  destTOTed  the  letter  I  received  from  you 
by  the  hands  of  Lucius  Aruntius,  though  it  was 
much  too  innoeent  to  deserve  so  severe  a  treat- 
ment; however,  it  was  your  eeprsM  desire  I 
should  destroy  It,  and  I  hare  complied  aooord- 
ingly.  MbucotoTs  Lbttbu  op  Cickbo. 

TO  EXPOSTnLATB,  REMONSTRATE. 

EXPOI?rULAT£,  from  poahUo,  to  de- 
mand, sienifies  to  demand  reasons  for  a 
thing.  REMOXSTRATE,  from  monstro, 
to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against 
a  thing. 

We  aqxmitUate  in  a  tone  of  authority ; 
we  renumatraie  in  a  tone  of  compkint 
He  who  expottulaia  passes  a  censure,  and 
claims  to  be  heard ;  he  who  renumUratm 
presents  his  case  and  requests  to  be 
heard.  Expostvlaiioti  may  often  be  the 
precursor 01  violence;  remonf/ronce  most- 
ly rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and  repre- 
sentation: he  who  admits  of  expottulo' 
Hon  from  an  inferior  undermines  his  own 
authority ;  he  who  is  deaf  to  the  remote 
ttrances  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in  folly ; 
the  eacpostulation  is  mostly  on  matters  of 
personal  interest ;  the  remonstrance  may 
as  often  be  made  on  matters  of  propri- 
ety. The  Scythian  ambassadors  expotiu- 
Icied  with  Alexander  against  his  invasion 
of  their  country ;  Ring  Richard  ezpostu- 
lated  with  Wat  Tyler  on  the  subject  of 
his  insurrection ;  Artabanes  remon«6*a/eef 
with  Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  his  projected 
invasion. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  it  not  my  business  at 
present  to  eaapoetulaie.  Jouksok. 

I  have  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  with 
the  world,  yet  I  have  had  already  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  little  efficacy  of  re- 
tfumstrance  and  complaint.  Johnson. 


TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIOIOFT,  TBCh 
TIFY,  tJTTSR. 

All  these  terms  are  taken  in  the 
sense  of  communicating  to  others.  To 
EXPRESS,  from  the  Latin  exprimo,  or 
ez,  out,  and  premo^  to  press,  signifying  to 
bring  out  by  a  particular  effort,  is  the 
general  term.  To  DECLARE  (v.  To  de- 
dare)^  and  the  other  terms,  are  different 
modes  of  expremng^  Tarying  in  the  man- 
ner and  circumstances  of  the  action.  To 
eipreu  is  the  simple  act  of  communica- 
tion, resulting  from  our  circumstances 
as  social  agents  ;  to  declare  is  to  etprem 
clearly  and  openly.  A  person  may  ex- 
prese  his  opinions  to  an  individual,  but 
to  dedare  is  to  make  clear  or  known  to 
several.  We  may  exprem  directly  or  in- 
directly; we  dedare  directly,  and  some- 
times loudly. 

As  the  Supreme  Being  has  eeepreeeed,  and,  as 
it  were,  printed  his  ideas  in  the  creation,  men 
eaopreee  their  ideas  in  books.  Addisoh. 

On  liim  confer  the  Poet's  sacred  name, 
Whose  lofty  voice  deelaree  the  heavenly  flame. 

Adddok. 

Words,  looks,  gestures,  or  rooyements 
serve  to  eapress  ;  actions  and  things  may 
sometimes  declare :  sometimes  we  cannot 
express  our  contempt  in  so  strong  a  man- 
ner as  by  preserving  a  perfect  silence 
when  we  are  required  to  speak ;  an  act 
of  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  nation  is  as 
much  a  dedaration  of  war  as  if  it  were 
expreeaed  in  positive  terms. 

Thus  Roman  youth  deriv'd  from  ruin'd  Troy, 
In  rude  Satuniian  rhymes  eoeiprtw  their  joy. 

Drtdsn. 
Th*  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declarea. 
What  the  late  ev'n  or  early  mom  prepares. 

Dbtdbh. 

To  ea^ftreu  is  to  convey  to  another  by 
any  means  that  which  passes  in  one's 
mind.  To  SIOKIFT,  from  rignum,  a 
sign,  and  /ado,  to  make,  is  to  convey  by 
some  outward  sign.  To  ea^en  is  said 
generally  of  one's  opinions  and  feelings ; 
to  ngnify  is  to  make  one's  partictuar 
wishes  known  to  an  individual:  we  ez- 
preu  mostly  in  positive  terms  ;  we  may 
eiffnify  in  any  manner,  either  by  looks  or 
words. 

Translating  will  giro  you  a  great  stock  of 
words,  and  insensibly  impregnate  your  mind 
with  very  beantiftil  ideas  and  a  happy  manner 


of  e^rtwing  tliem. 
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The  HffnifieaUan  of  oar  Bentiments  mtde  fry 
tones  and  gestures  has  this  advantage  abore  that 
made  by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature. 


Words  may  both  esqjreu  and  nffni- 
fy :  they  expreu  the  commonly  received 
meaning  affixed  to  them ;  but  they  sig- 
nify more  or  less  according  to  circum- 
stances or  the  intention  of  the  speaker ; 
the  word  no  eiprenm  simple  negation, 
but  it  may  be  made  to  signify  veiy  dif- 
ferently by  any  one  using  it. 

The  warrior  thus  in  song  his  deeds  tnprtui'dt 
Mor  vainly  boasted  what  he  but  conibss'd ; 
While  warlike  actions  were  proclaim'd  abroad. 
That  all  their  praises  should  refer  to  God. 

Paeiteu.. 
Life's  but  a  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  stmts  and  irets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  it  is  a  tale 
Foil  of  sound  and  Airy,  Hgnifying  nothing. 

Sbakspbabb. 

As  epithets,  eqfrestive  and  ngnificani 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction :  an  expres- 
sive look  is  that  which  is  fitted  to  express 
what  is  intended;  a  signifieant  look  is 
that  which  is  calculated  to  signify  the 
particular  feeling  of  the  individual 

And  four  taXr  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a 

flowV, 
Th*  eaepressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow*r. 

Pope. 

Common  liib  is  fhll  of  this  kind  of  Honificani 

expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowninf?, 

and  pouting,  and  dumb  persons  are  sagacious  in 

the  use  of  ttiem.  Hou>ek. 

To  signify  and  TESTIFY,  from  testis, 
a  witness,  and  fio,  to  become,  like  the 
word  express,  arc  employed  in  general  for 
any  act  of  communication  otherwise  than 
by  words ;  but  express  is  used  in  a  strong- 
er sense  than  eitlicr  of  the  former.  The 
passions  and  strongest  movements  of  the 
soul  are  expressed:  the  simple  intentions 
or  transitory  fecUngs  of  the  mind  are 
signified  or  testified.  A  person  expresses 
his  joy  by  the  sparkHng  of  liis  eye,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  countenance ;  he  sig- 
nifies his  wishes  by  a  nod ;  he  testifies  his 
approbation  by  a  smile.  People  of  viv- 
id sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  ex- 
press  all  their  feelings ;  those  who  ex- 
pect a  ready  obedience  from  their  inferi- 
ors  roost  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  of 
signifying  their  will :  nothing  is  more 
gratifying  to  an  ingenuous  mind  than  to 
testify  its  regard  for  merit,  wherever  it 
may  discover  itself. 


If  there  he  no  eauae  stBprussd,  the  Jafler  to 
not  bound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law 
Judges  in  this  respect,  saith  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
like  Festus  the  Roman  goyemor ;  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  send  a  prisoner,  and  not  to  signifff 
withal  the  crimes  alleged  against  him. 

Blacxstoks. 

What  consolation  can  be  had,  Dryden  has  af- 
forded, by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify  his  re- 
pentance (for  his  immoral  writings).     Johkbon. 

UTTER,  from  the  preposition  cut,  sig- 
nifying to  bring  out,  differs  from  express  ' 
in  this,  that  the  latter  respects  the  thing 
which  is  communicated,  and  the  former 
the  means  of  communication.  We  ex- 
press from  the  heart ;  we  tUter  with  the 
Ups :  to  eatress  an  uncharitable  sentiment 
is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty ;  to  utter 
an  unseemly  word  is  a  violation  of  good- 
manners  :  those  who  say  what  they  do 
not  mean,  uUer,  but  not  express  ;  those 
who  show  by  their  looks  what  is  pass- 
ing in  their  hearts,  express,  but  do  not 
utter. 

Kneeling  at  the  communion  is  designed  to  «a>- 
prcM  humility  and  reverence.  Faxjuces. 

Tlio  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  fhim  numbers  witltout  number,  sweet 
As  from  blessed  volees,  MtUring  Joy.     Miltoh. 

EXTEND,  STRETCH,  REACH. 

These  words  are  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  in  the  sense  of  drawing  out  so  as 
to  enlarge  the  dimensions,  particularly 
that  of  length.  EXTEND,  from  ex  and 
tend,  signifying  to  tend  outward  or  away 
from  an  object,  is  the  most  general  of 
these  terms.  STRETCH,  as  connected 
with  ktrike  and  stroke,  as  also  with  strain, 
is  a  mode  of  extending,  namely,  with  an 
effort,  and  as  far  as  wc  can.  REACH, 
which  is  a  variation  of  stretch,  convoys 
the  idea  of  attaining  a  point  or  an  object 
by  extending.  Things  may  extend  in  any 
manner,  either  by  simply  passing  over  or 
occupying  a  certain  space ;  as  a  piece  of 
water  extends  into  a  country. 

One  of  tlie  earthquakes  at  Catanea  most  par- 
ticularly described  in  history  is  tlutt  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1693.    It  esrt&nded  to  a  chr-  * 
cumferenoe  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  leagues. 
GoLDSMrra. 

They  may  also  be  extended  by  adding 
to  their  dimensions ;  as  to  extend  the  gar- 
den beyond  the  house. 

Its  length  was  extended  toward  the  enemy, 
and  exceeded  its  depth.  Pottbb. 
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Things  are  strdehed  or  extended  length- 
wise as  far  as  they  will  admit  of  ex- 
tension ;  as  to  stretch  one^s  neck ;  to  lie 
Mtretched  on  the  ground. 

But  not  till  half  the  prostrate  forest  lay 
JStretch'd  in  long  mln  and  expos'd  to  day. 

Pont 

Wherefore  these  words  may  be  applied 
to  the  same  objects  with  this  distinction : 
to  extend  the  arm  or  hand  is  simply  to  put 
it  out ;  to  stretch  the  arm  is  to  extend  it 
its  full  length. 

In  assemblies  and  places  of  public  Tesort,  it 
seldom  Ikils  to  happen  that  though  at  the  en- 
trance of  some  piirticalar  person  every  foce 
brightens  with  gladness  and  every  hand  is  ace- 
isnded  in  salutation,  yet  if  you  pursue  him  be- 
yond the  first  exchange  of  civilities,  you  will  find 
him  of  very  small  Importance.  "^ 


But  brave  Cleanthns,  o'er  the  rolling  floods, 
StreicA'd  wide  his  hands,  and  invok*d  the  gods. 

Prrr. 

A  country  is  said  to  extend  in  its  or- 
dinary application,  but  it  is  only  said 
figuratively  to  stretch  when  it  seems  to 
extend  Itself  by  an  effort  to  its  utmost 
length. 

Its  coarse  has  been  stopped  in  many  places 
by  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  skirts  of  Atria  esotend  much  be- 
yond it  (the  river  Acis),  though  it  has  generally 
been  considered  as  the  boundary.         Bbtdonx. 

Plains  immense 
Lie  streteh*d  below,  interminable  meads. 

TaOMSON. 

To  extend  is  indefinite  as  to  the  dis- 
tance ;  it  may  be  shorter  or  longer,  and 
requires,  therefore,  to  be  expressly  de- 
fined :  to  reach  is  defined  by  the  point 
arrived  at,  which  may  be  either  express- 
ed or  implied ;  as  the  road  extends  many 
miles ;  it  will  not  reach  so  far,  i.  e.,  as 
the  house  or  other  object  impli^. 

This  little  spot  of  earth  yoa  stand  npon 

Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 

Of  my  great  fisther's  kingdom.  Southbbn. 

S#ime  got  into  long  alleys  which  did  not  reach 
tar  up  the  hill  before  they  ended,  and  did  not  go 
ikrther.  Annisoir. 

Persons  extend  things,  as  one  extends 
a  field,  boundary,  etc. ;  persons  or  things 
reach  things ;  a  person  reacJt/es  a  place ;  a 
sound  reaches  the  ear. 

The  lucky  sound  no  sooner  reached  their  ears. 
Bat  straight  they  quite  dismiss'd  their  foars. 

Detden. 

18 


In  the  moral  and  extended  application 
they  are  distinguished  in  a  similar  man- 
ner: influence,  power,  observations,  etc., 
may  be  extended  in  an  indefinite  manner 
as  before,  but  they  are  said  to  be  stretch- 
ed when  they  are  carried  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  sometimes  farther  than  is  con- 
venient 

For  while  the  boundless  theme  eeetends  our 

thought, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  rolling  years  are  naught. 

Gat. 
Life's  span  forbids  us  to  eaeUnd  our  cares, 
And  titretoh  onr  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

Ceeeck. 

One  reaches  a  certain  age,  or  one  reach- 
es a  goal ;  the  understanding  reaches  an 
object  of  contemplation. 

I  cast  my  face  upward,  and  began  to  consider 
what  a  rare  prerogative  the  optic  virtue  hath, 
much  more  the  intuitive  virtue  of  the  thouglit ; 
that  tlie  one  in  a  moment  can  reach  heaven,  and 
the  other  go  beyond  it.  Howsll. 

TO  EXTENUATE,  PALLIATE. 

EXTENUATE,  from  the  Latin  tenuis, 
thin,  small,  signifies  literally  to  make 
small.  PALLIATE,  in  Latin  palliaius, 
participle  otpaUio^  from  pallium,  a  cloak, 
signifies  to  throw  a  cloak  over  a  thing  so 
that  it  may  not  be  seen. 

These  terms  are  both  applicable  to  the 
moral  conduct,  and  express  the  act  of 
lessening  the  guilt  of  any  impropriety. 
To  extemuUe  is  simply  to  lessen  guilt  with- 
out reference  to  the  means ;  to  palliate  is 
to  lessen  it  by  means  of  art  To  extenitate 
is  rather  the  effect  of  circumstances :  to 
paUiaie  is  the  direct  effort  of  an  individ- 
ual. Ignorance  in  the  offender  may  serve 
as  an  extentuiiion  of  his  guilt,  although  not 
of  his  offence :  it  is  but  a  poor  palliation 
of  a  man's  guilt  to  say  that  his  crimes 
have  not  been  attended  with  the  mischief 
which  they  were  calculated  to  produce. 

Savage  endeavored  to  extenuate  the  fact  (of 
having  killed  Sinclair),  by  urging  the  suddenness 
of  the  whole  action.  Jobmsok. 

Mons.  St.  Evremond  has  endeavored  to  palli- 
ate the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion. Addison. 

EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSIC,  FOREIGN. 

EXTRANEOUS,  compounded  of  exter- 
raneousy  or  ex  and  terra,  signifies  out  of 
the  land,  not  belonging  to  it.  EXTRIN- 
SIC, in  Latin  extrinsecus,  compounded  of 
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€xira  and  iccus,  signifies  outward,  exter- 
nal. FOREIGN,  from  the  Latin /oris,  out- 
of-doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to  the 
family. 

The  extraneons  is  that  which  forms  no 
necessary  or  natural  part  of  anything: 
the  exirintic  is  that  which  forms  a  part 
or  has  a  connection,  but  only  in  an  indi- 
rect form ;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  com- 
ponent part :  the  foreiffii  is  that  which 
forms  no  part  whatever,  and  has  no  kind 
of  connection.  A  work  is  said  to  contain 
extrane(nta  matter  which  contains  much 
matter  not  necessarily  belonging  to,  or 
illustraUve  of,  the  subject :  a  work  is  siud 
to  have  extrinsic  merit  when  it  borrows 
its  value  from  local  circumstances,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  intrinsic  merit,  or  that 
which  lies  in  the  contents. 

Extraneom  and  extrinnc  have  a  gener- 
al and  abstract  sense ;  but  foreiffn  has  a 
particular  signification ;  they  always  pass 
over  to  some  object  either  expressed  or 
understood :  hence  we  say  extranetma  ideas, 
or  extrinaie  worth ;  but  that  a  particular 
mode  of  acting  ib  foreiffn  to  the  general 
plan  pursued.  Anecdotes  of  private  in- 
dividuals would  be  extraneous  matter  in  a 
general  history:  the  respect  and  credit 
which  men  gain  from  tfieir  fellow-citizens 
by  an  adherence  to  rectitude  is  the  extrin- 
sic advantage  of  virtue ;  the  peace  of  a 
good  conscience  and  the  favor  of  Ood  are 
its  inirinsie  advantages :  it  is  foreiffn  to 
the  purpose  of  one  who  is  making  an 
abridgement  of  a  work  to  enter  into  de- 
tails in  any  particular  part 

That  which  makes  me  believe  is  something  eoo- 
iran«<yus  to  the  thing  that  I  believe.        Locks. 

Afllncnce  and  power  are  advantages  eattrinsic 
and  adventitioiu.  Jomnox. 

For  loveliness 
Needs  not  tlio  aid  d foreign  ornaments ; 
But  is  when  nnadorn'd  adorn'd  the  most. 

Tbomson. 

KXTRAORDINARY,  REMARKABLE, 

Abb  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  or- 
dinary ;  and  in  that  sense  the  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY is  that  which  in  its  own  nature 
is  REMARKABLE :  but  things,  however, 
may  be  extraordinary  which  are  not  re- 
markable^ and  the  contrary.  The  extraor- 
dinary is  that  which  is  out  of  the  ordina- 
ry course,  but  it  does  not  always  excite 
remark,  and  is  not  therefore  remarkable^ 
08  when  we  speak  of  an  extraordinary 


loan,  an  extraordinary  measure  of  govern- 
ment: on  the  other  hand,  when  the  ex- 
traordinary conveys  the  idea  of  what  de> 
serves  notice,  it  expresses  much  more  than 
remarkable.  There  are  but  few  extraordi* 
nary  things,  many  things  are  remarkable: 
the  remarkable  is  eminent ;  the  extraordi' 
nary  is  supereminent :  the  extraordinary 
excites  our  astonishment ;  the  remarkabU 
only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention. 
The  extraordinary  is  unexpected ;  the  re- 
markable is  sometimes  looked  for :  every 
instance  of  sagacity  and  fidelity  in  a  dog 
is  remarkable^  and  some  extraordinary  in^ 
stances  have  been  related  which  would 
almost  stagger  our  belief. 

The  love  of  praise  Is  a  passion  deep  in  the  mind 
of  every  extraordinary  person.  Udgdo. 

The  heroes  of  literary  history  have  been  no  less 
remarkable  for  what  they  have  suffered  than  for 
wliat  they  have  achieved.  Johmson. 

SXTRAVAQAMT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH^ 
PROPU8B. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  from  extra  and  va- 
ffanSy  signifies  in  general  wandering  from 
the  line ;  and  PRODIGAL,  from  the  Ltitr 
in  prodiffWt  and  prodiyoy  to  launch  forth, 
signifies  in  general  sending  forth,  or  giv- 
ing out  in  great  quantities.  LAYJ^H 
comes  probably  from  the  Latin  lavOy  to 
wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  in  waste. 
PROFUSE,  from  the  Latm  profusuSy  par- 
ticiple of  profundoy  to  pour  forth,  signi- 
fies pouring  out  freely. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderately  is  im- 
plied in  all  these  terms,  but  extravagant 
is  the  most  general  in  its  meaning  and 
application.  The  extravoffont  man  spends 
his  money  without  reason ;  the  prodiyal 
man  spends  it  in  excesses :  one  may  be 
extravagant  with  a  small  sum  where  it  ex- 
ceeds one's  means ;  one  can  be  prodigal 
only  with  large  sums. 

An  eoBtrawigant  roan  who  has  nothing  else  to 
recommend  him  bat  a  false  generosity  is  often 
more  beloved  than  a  person  of  a  more  finished 
character  who  is  defective  in  this  particnlar. 

Addison. 

He  (Sir  Robert  Walpole)  was  an  honorable  man 
and  a  sound  Whig.  He  was  not,  as  the  Jacobites 
and  discontented  Whigs  of  his  own  time  have  rep- 
resented him,  and  as  ill-informed  people  still  rep- 
resent him,  a  prodigal  and  cormpt  minister. 

BCRKB. 

Extravagant  anidprodiffal  designate  ha- 
bitual as  well  as  particular  actions :  lav- 
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ish  and  profuae  arc  properlj  applied  to 
particular  actions,  the  former  to  denote 
an  expenditure  more  or  less  wasteful  or 
superfluous,  the  latter  to  denote  a  full  sup- 
ply without  any  sort  of  scant.  He  who  is 
Mvish  consumes  without  considering  the 
value  of  what  is  spent ;  but  proftuenen 
may  sometimes  arise  from  an  excess  of 
liberality. 

The  wild  eaetravaqant,  whose  thoughtless  hand 
With  lavUh^  tasteless  pride,  commits  expense, 
Kain'd,  perceiving  his  waning  sge  demand 
Sad  reparation  for  his  youth's  offence. 

DOMLBT. 

One  of  a  mean  fortune  manages  his  store  with 
extreme  parsimony,  bat  with  fc«r  of  running  Into 
profuwnua  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence 
of  living.  DaTDBH. 

As  extravagance  has  respect  to  the  dis- 
order of  the  mind,  it  may  be  employed 
with  equal  propriety  to  other  objects ;  as 
to  be  atravagofU  in  praises,  requests,  etc. 
AApnxUffcU  refers  to  excess  in  the  meas- 
ure of  consumption,  it  may  be  applied  to 
other  objects  than  worldly  possessions; 
as  to  be  prodigal  of  one's  time,  treasure, 
strength,  and  whatever  is  near  and  dear 
to  us.  Lavish  may  be  applied  to  any  ob- 
jects which  may  be  dealt  out  without  re- 
gard to  their  value;  as  to  be  lavish  of 
one's  compliments  by  scattering  them  in- 
discriminately. Profuse  may  be  applied 
to  whatever  may  be  given  in  superabun- 
dance, but  mostly  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense. 

No  one  is  to  admit  into  his  petitions  to  his  Mak- 
er things  superfluous  and  eaetravagant. 

Soom. 
Hero  patrloCs  live,  who  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

DaTDSM. 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavi^  stores 
Irrignoua  spreads.  Tuokbon. 

Cicero  was  most  liberally  profuse  in  commend- 
ing the  ancients  and  his  contemporaries. 

Addisok,  ATTXa  Plctabch. 

EXTRBMITT,  EXTREME. 

EXTREMITY  is  used  in  the  proper  or 
the  improper  sense;  EXTREME  in  the 
improper  sense :  we  speak  of  the  extremr 
ity  of  a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  extremity 
of  distress,  but  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 
In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  is  applicable 
to  the  outward  circumstances ;  adreme  to 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  men :  in  mat- 
ters of  dispute  between  individuals  it  is 
a  happy  thing  to  guard  against  coming 


to  extremiHet;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in  earfrem«», 
either  the  extreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme 
of  sorrow. 

Savage  snffered  the  utmost  eoetremities  of  pov- 
erty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  that  he  was  seized 
with  folntness.  Johicsok. 


The  two  SBoirmnst  to  be  guarded  against  are 
despotism,  wliere  all  are  slaves,  and  anarchy, 
where  all  would  rule  and  none  obey.        Bi.Aia. 

EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT. 

EXUBERANT,  from  the  Latin  eaeube- 
ransy  or  ex  and  vifero^  signifies  very  fruit- 
ful or  superabundant:  LUXURIANT, 
in  Latin  liacurians,  from  laxuSj  signifies 
expanding  with  unrestrained  freedom. 
These  terms  are  both  applied  to  vegeta-* 
tion  in  a  flourishing  state ;  but  exubtrance 
expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  the 
perfection ;  in  a  fertile  soil,  where  plants 
tLvo  left  unrestrainedly  to  themselves, 
there  will  be  an  exvberance;  plants  are 
to  be  seen  in  their  luxuriance  only  in  sea- 
sons that  are  favorable  to  them. 

Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  hues 

And  dcher  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pridei 

Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden 

hand 
Emtberant  spring.  Tbomson. 

On  whose  liuourious  herbage,  half  conceal'd, 
Like  a  fall*n  cedar,  far  dlffus'd  his  train, 
Cas'd  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Thomson. 

In  the  moral  application,  exuiberanee  of 
Intellect  is  often  attended  with  a  restless 
ambition  that  is  incompatible  both  with 
the  happiness  and  advancement  of  its 
possessor;  luxuriance  of  imagination  is 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  a  poet 
can  boast  of. 


F. 

FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  ROMANCE. 

FABLE,  in  Latin  fabuloj  from  for^  to 
speak  or  tell,  and  TALE,  from  to  tell, 
both  designate  a  species  of  narration; 
NOVEL,  from  the  Italian  noveUa,  is  an 
extended  tale;  ROMANCE,  from  the  Ital- 
ian romawBO,  is  a  wonderful  tale,  or  a  teUe 
of  wonders,  such  as  was  most  in  vogue 
in  former  times.  Different  species  of 
composition  are  expressed  by  the  above 
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words:  the  fiMd  is  allegorical;  its  ac- 
tions are  natural,  but  its  agents  are  im- 
aginary :  the  taXe  is  fictitious,  but  not  im- 
aginary ;  both  the  agents  and  actions  are 
drawn  from  the  passing  scenes  of  life. 
Gods  and  goddesses,  animals  and  men, 
trees,  vegetables,  and  inanimate  objects 
in  general,  may  be  made  the  agents  of  a 
ffMe;  but  of  a  tofe,  properly  speaking, 
only  men  or  supernatural  spirits  can  be 
the  agents:  of  the  former  description 
are  the  celebrated  faJbUi  of  .£sop ;  and 
of  the  latter  the  Ude»  of  Manuontel,  the 
iai»  of  the  Genii,  the  Chinese  taUt^  etc. : 
f ablet  are  written  for  instruction ;  UiU» 
principally  for  amusement:  faJbla  consist 
mostly  of  only  one  incident  or  action, 
from  which  a  novd  may  be  drawn ;  ta/e» 
always  of  many  which  excite  an  interest 
for  an  individual. 

When  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  detlght 
in  hearing  the  songs  and  fable*  Chat  are  come 
from  fiUher  to  son,  and  are  most  in  rogue  among 
the  common  people.  Addison. 

Of  Jaaon,  Theseus,  and  such  worthies  old, 
Light  seem  the  tales  antiquity  has  told. 

Waixbb. 

Xlie  tale,  when  compared  with  the  nov- 
el, is  a  simple  kind  of  fiction,  it  consists 
of  but  few  persons  in  the  drama ;  while 
the  novd,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  ev- 
ery possible  variety  in  characters;  the 
ule  is  told  without  much  art.  or  contriv- 
ance to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense, 
without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance 
in  the  catastrophe ;  the  iiovd  affords  the 
greatest  scope  for  exciting  an  int-erest 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  events,  the  in- 
volvements of  interest,  and  the  unravel- 
ling of  its  plot.  If  the  novd  awakens 
the  attention,  the  romance  rivets  the 
whole  mind  and  engages  the  affections ; 
it  presents  nothing  but  what  is  extraor- 
dinary and  calculated  to  fill  the  imagina- 
tion :  of  the  former  description,  Cervan- 
tes, La  Sage,  and  Fielding  have  given  us 
the  best  specimens ;  and  of  the  latter  we 
have  the  best  modem  specimens  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

A  novel  conducted  upon  one  uniform  plan, 
containing  a  series  of  events  In  fluniliar  life,  is  in 
effect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acts. 

CmfSBaLAMD. 

In  the  romaflOM  formerly  written,  every  trans- 
action and  sentiment  was  so  remote  irom  all  that 
passes  among  men,  tliat  the  reader  was  in  little 
danger  of  making  any  application  to  himself. 

JOBRSON. 


FACE,  FRONT, 

FiGURATivELT  designate  the  particular 
parts  of  bodies  which  bear  some  sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  human  face  or  fore- 
head. FACE  is  applied  to  that  part  of 
bodies  which  serves  as  an  index  or  rule, 
and  contains  certain  marks  to  direct  the 
observer;  FRONT  is  employed  for  that 
part  which  is  most  prominent  or  fore- 
most :  hence  we  speak  of  the  face  of  a 
wheel  or  clock,  the  face  of  a  painting,  or 
the  face  of  nature ;  but  the  front  of  a 
house  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a 
stage :  hence,  likewise,  the  propriety  of 
the  expressions,  to  put  a  good  face  on  a 
thing,  to  show  a  bold  front. 

A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  glcl,  at  the  door 
of  an  inn,  have  changed  the/ae«  of  fortune,  and 
almost  of  nature.  Bctuu. 

Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  Uiy, 
Compacted  troopa  stand  wedg'd  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful /r&nt.  Tofb. 

FACE,  COUNTENANCE,  VISAGE. 

FACE,  in  Latin  /aa<»,  from  /octo,  to 
make,  signifies  the  whole  form  or  make. 
COUNTENANCE,  in  French  contenance, 
from  the  Latin  corUineOy  signifies  the  con- 
tents, or  what  is  contained  in  the  face, 
VISAGE,  from  vmo  and  video,  to  see,  sig- 
nifies the  particular  form  of  the  face  as 
it  presents  itself  to  view ;  properly  speak- 
ing,  a  kind  of  countenance.  The  face  con- 
sists of  a  certain  set  of  features;  the 
countenance  consists  of  the  general  aggre- 
gate of  looks  produced  by  the  mind  upon 
the  features ;  the  viMffe  consists  of  the 
whole  assemblage  of  features  and  looks 
in  particular  cases:  the  face  is  the  work 
of  nature ;  the  countenance  and  vieoffe  are 
the  work  of  the  mind:  the  face  remains 
the  same,  but  the  countenance  and  vieage 
are  changeable. 

No  part  of  the  body  besides  tlie  face  is  capable 
of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  different  emo- 
tions in  the  mind,  and  of  expressing  them  all  by 
those  changes.  Udohis. 

As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great  variety, 
it  requires  also  great  Judgment  to  govern  it. 

UnoBBB. 
A  sudden  trembling  seised  on  all  his  limbs ; 
His  eyes  distorted  grew,  his  visage  pale ; 
His  speech  forsook  him.  Otwat. 

The/ao0  properly  belongs  to  brutes  as 
well  as  men,  the  co/unienance  is  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  man,  although  sometimes 
applied  to  the  brutes;  the  vieage  is  pe- 
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caluirly  applicable  to  superior  beings: 
the  last  term  is  employed  only  in  the 
grave  or  lofty  style. 

Awhile  they  rana'd ;  snrTeying  every /cum 
Thou  hadst  sappos'd  them  of  luperior  race, 
Tlieir  periwigs  of  wool,  and  fears  corabin'd, 
Stamp'd  on  each  eountenance  such  marks  of 
mtnd.  CowpBR. 

Get  yon  gooe, 
Pat  on  a  most  importonate  aspect, 
A  ifUags  of  demand.  Shaxspbabk. 

FACBTIOC8,  CONVBRSABLE,  PLEAS- 
ANT, JOCULAR,  JOCOSK. 

All  these  epithets  designate  that  oom- 
panjonable  quality  which  consists  in  live- 
liness  of  speech.  FACETIOUS,  in  Latin 
facetus,  may  probably  oome  from  /or,  to 
speak,  denoting  the  versatility  with  which 
a  person  makes  use  of  his  words.  CON- 
VERSABLE Is  literally  able  to  hold  a 
conversation.  PLEASANT  {v.  Agree- 
able)  signifies  making  ourselves  pUat- 
ant  with  others,  or  them  pleased  with 
us.  JOCULAR  signifies  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  joke;  JOCOSE,  using  or  having 
jokes. 

Facetiottt  may  be  employed  either  for 
writing  or  conversation ;  the  rest  only  in 
conversation:  the  facetious  man  deals  in 
that  kind  of  discourse  which  may  excite 
laughter ;  a  conversable  man  nuiy  instruct 
as  well  as  amuse ;  the  pleasant  man  says 
everything  in  a  pleasani  manner;  his 
pUasantry  even  on  the  most  delicate  sub- 
ject is  without  offence :  the  person  speak- 
ing ia  jocose;  the  thing  said,  or  the  man- 
ner of  saying  it,  is  jocular;  it  is  not  for 
any  one  to  be  always  jocose,  although 
sometimes  one  may  assume  a  jocular  air 
when  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  bo  serious. 
A  man  is  facetious  from  humor ;  he  is 
conversable  by  means  of  information;  he 
indulges  himself  in  occasional  pUasarUryy 
or  allows  himself  to  be  jocose^  in  order 
to  enliven  conversation ;  a  useful  hint  is 
sometimes  conveyed  mjocfular  terms. 

I  hare  written  nothing  since  I  published,  ex- 
cept a  Qtxlaxxi  facetious  history  of  John  Gilpin. 

CowPKa. 
But  hers  my  lady  will  object, 
Tour  intervals  of  time  to  spend, 
With  so  eonrersible  a  friend. 
It  would  not  signify  a  pin 
Whatever  climate  yon  were  in.  Swipt. 

Aristophanes  wrote  to  please  the  mnltitade ; 
lUs  pleasantries  are  coarse  and  nnpolite. 

WiaTON. 


Tbua  Venua  sports ; 
Wtien  cruelly  ^ooostf, 
She  ties  the  fatal  noose. 
And  binds  nneqnala  to  the  brazen  yokes. 

CasiecR. 

Pope  sometimes  oondesoended  to  be  joeulaf 

with  servants  or  inferiors.  Johmsok. 

FACTION,  PARTY. 

TncsE  two  words  equally  suppose  the 
union  of  many  persons,  and  their  oppo- 
sition to  certain  views  different  from 
their  own :  but  FACTION,  from  faetio^ 
making,  denotes  an  activity  and  secret 
machination  against  those  whose  views 
are  opposed ;  and  PARTY,  from  the  verb 
to  part  or  split,  expresses  only  a  division 
of  opinion. 

The  term  party  has  of  itself  nothing 
odious,  that  of  fadion,  is  always  so:  any 
man,  without  distinction  of  rank,  may 
have  a  party  either  at  court  or  in  the 
army,  in  the  city,  or  in  literature,  with- 
out being  himself  immediately  implicated 
in  raising  \i\  hut  factions  are  always  the 
result  of  active  efforts :  one  may  have  a 
party  for  one's  merit,  from  the  number 
and  ardor  of  one's  friends ;  but  n  faction 
is  raised  by  busy  and  turbulent  spirits 
for  their  own  purposes :  Rome  was  torn 
by  the  intestine  factions  of  Ctesar  and 
Pompey.  Factiott  is  the  demon  of  dis- 
cord, armed  with  the  power  to  do  endless 
mischief,  and  intent  alone  on  destroying 
whatever  opposes  its  progress;  woe  to 
that  state  into  which  it  has  found  an  en- 
trance: party  spirit  may  show  itself  in 
noisy  debate;  but  while  it  keeps  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  opposition,  it  is 
an  evil  that  must  be  endured. 

It  is  the  restless  ambition  of  a  few  artful  men 
that  thus  breaks  a  people  into  /actionem  and 
draws  several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  in- 
terest by  a  specious  concern  for  their  country. 

AODISOM. 

As  men  formerly  became  eminent  In  learned 
societies  by  their  parts  and  acquisitions,  they  now 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  warmth  and  vio- 
lence with  which  they  espouse  their  respective 
parties.  Addison. 

FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 

FACTIOUS,  in  Latin  factiosus,  from 
faeiOy  to  do,  signiBes  the  same  as  busy 
or  intermeddling;  ready  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  matters  not  of  one's  own 
immediate  concern.  SEDITIOUS,  in  Lat- 
in seditiosus,  signifies  prone  to  sedition 
(».  Insurrection). 
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Factiaut  is  an  epithet  to  characterize 
the  tempera  of  men ;  teditioua  character- 
izes their  conduct :  the  faetuna  man  at- 
tempts to  raise  himself  into  importance, 
he  aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  inter- 
fere in  the  measures  of  government ;  the 
sedUiouB  man  attempts  to  excite  oUiers, 
and  to  provoke  their  resistance  to  estab- 
lished authority :  the  firet  wants  to  be  a 
law-giver ;  the  second  does  not  hesitate 
to  be  a  law-breaker :  the  first  wants  to 
direct  the  state;  the  second  to  overturn 
it:  thefaetiow  man  is  mostly  in  posses- 
sion of  either  power,  rank,  or  fortune ; 
the  tedUiaus  man  is  seldom  elevated  in 
station  or  circumstances  above  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  Boman  tribunes  were 
in  general  little  better  ihB,n /aetUnu  dem- 
agogues ;  such,  in  fact,  as  abound  in  all 
republics :  Wat  Tyler  was  a  aeditioua  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  Factious  is  mostly 
applied  to  individuals;  tedUuna  is  em- 
ployed for  bodies  of  men:  hence  we 
speak  of  t^fadiouB  nobleman,  a  iediiioua 
multitude. 

Pope  lived  at  thli  time  <in  1739)  among  the 
(rre&t  yrith  that  reception  and  respect  to  which 
hiA  works  entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not 
Impaired  by  any  prlrate  misconduct  of facHow 
partiality.  Johmsom. 

France  Is  considered  (by  the  ministry)  as  mere- 
ly  a  foreign  power,  and  the  uditUnts  English 
only  as  a  domestic  Action.  Beau. 

FACTOR,  AGENT. 

Though  both  these  terms,  according  to 
their  origin,  imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet, 
at  present,  they  have  a  distinct  signifi- 
cation ;  the  word  FACTOR  is  used  in  a 
limited,  and  the  word  AGENT  in  a  gen- 
eral sense :  the  factor  only  buys  and  sells 
on  the  account  of  others ;  the  agent  trans- 
acts every  sort  of  business  in  general : 
merchants  and  manufacturero  employ 
faeton  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  trans- 
mitted ;  lawyera  are  frequently  employed 
as  offents  in  the  receipt  and  payment  of 
money,  the  transfer  of  estates,  and  vari- 
ous other  pecuniary  concerns. 

Their  (the  Puritans)  devotion  serred  all  along 
but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avarice,  as  A/actor 
at  nnder-affent  to  their  extortion.  South. 

No  expectations,  indeed,  were  then  formed  from 
renewing  a  direct  application  to  the  French  regi- 
cides, through  the  agent-fgtwnl^  for  the  hnmU- 
iatlon  of  sovereigns.  Boaaa. 


TO  FAIL,  FAU.  SHOBT,  BB  DBFICIEMT. 

FAIL,  in  French  /otfftr,  German,  etc., 
fehlen,  like  the  word  fall,  and  the  Latin 
folio,  to  deceive,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
r^Hxl,  to  fall  or  decay.  To  fail  marks 
the  result  of  actions  or  efforts ;  a  person 
failt  in  his  undertaking :  FALL  SHORT 
designates  either  the  result  of  actions  or 
the  state  of  things ;  a  person  faUa  short 
in  his  calculation  or  in  his  account ;  the 
issue  fallt  short  of  the  expectation :  to 
BE  D£FIOI£NT  marks  only  the  state  or 
quality  of  objects ;  a  person  is  deficimi 
in  good  mannera.  People  frequently 
fail  in  their  best  endeavora  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  apply  their  abilities ; 
when  our  expectations  are  immoderate, 
it  is  not  surprismg  if  our  success  faBs 
short  of  our  hopes  and  wishes:  there  is 
nothing  in  which  people  discover  them- 
selves to  be  more  deficient  than  in  keep- 
ing ordinary  engagements.  To  fail  and 
he  defidewt  are  both  applicable  to  the 
charactera  of  men;  but  the  former  is 
mostly  employed  for  the  moral  Conduct, 
the  latter  for  the  outward  behavior; 
hence  a  man  is  said  to  faU  in  his  duty, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  in  the 
performance  of  a  promise,  and  the  like : 
but  to  be  deficient  in  politeness,  in  atten- 
tion to  his  friends,  in  his  address,  in  his 
manner  of  entering  a  room,  and  the  like. 

I  would  not  willingly  laogh,  bnt  instruct ;  or 
if  I  sometimes /ai/  in  this  point,  when  my  mirth 
ceases  to  be  Instructive,  it  shall  never  cease  to  bo 

Addison. 


There  is  not,  In  my  opinion,  anything  more 
mysterious  in  nature  than  this  instinct  in  ani- 
mals, which  thus  rises  above  reason,  and  falls 
infinitely  ^iort  of  it.  Addisom. 

While  all  creation  speaks  the  pow>  divine, 
Is  it  deficient  in  the  main  design  ?         Jentns. 

FAILURE,  FAILING. 

FAILURE  (».  To  faU)  bespeaks  the 
action,  or  the  result  of  the  action;  a 
FAILING  is  the  habit,  or  the  habitual 
failure:  tlie  former  is  said  of  our  un- 
dertakings, the  latter  of  our  moral  char- 
acter. Failure  is  opposed  to  success ;  a 
faUiTig  to  a  perfection.  The  merchant 
must  be  prepared  for  failures  in  his  spec- 
ulations ;  the  statesman  for  failures  in 
his  projects;  the  result  of  which  de- 
pends upon  contingencies  that  are  abova 
human  control.    With  our  failinffs,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  somewhat  different ;  we  must 
never  rest  satisfied  that  we  are  without 
them,  nor  contented  with  the  mere  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  them. 

Tho  free  manner  in  which  people  of  quality  are 
diaconned  on  at  auch  meettiigs  la  bat  a  J  oat  re- 
proach of  their  failure  in  thia  kind  (in  pay- 
ment). Steele. 

There  is  scarcely  txij  failing  of  mind  or  body 
which,  instead  of  producing  shame  and  discon- 
tent, its  natural  eflRscta,  has  not  one  tfane  or  other 
Maddened  vanity  with  the  hope  of  praise. 

JOONSON. 

FAILUHEi  MISCARRIAGE,  ABORTION. 

FAILURE  (v.  To  fail)  has  always  a  ref- 
erence to  the  agent  and  his  design ;  MIS- 
CARRIAGE, tluit  is,  the  carrying  or  go- 
ing wrong,  is  appticable  to  all  sublunary 
concerns,  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular agent ;  ABORTION,  from  the  Lat- 
in aboriorj  to  deviate  from  the  rise,  or  to 
pass  away  before  it  be  come  to  maturity, 
is  in  the  proper  sense  applied  to  the  proc- 
cess  of  animal  nature,  and  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  to  the  thoughts  and  designs 
which  are  conceived  in  the  mind. 

Failure  is  more  definite  in  its  signifi- 
cation, and  limited  in  its  application; 
we  speak  of  the  faUuret  of  individuals, 
but  of  the  ini»oarriaffe»  of  nations  or 
things :  a  failure  reflects  on  the  person 
BO  as  to  excite  toward  him  some  senti- 
ment, either  of  compassion,  displeasure, 
or  the  like ;  a  miscarriage  is  considered 
mostly  in  relation  to  the  course  of  hu- 
man events :  hence  ihQ^aUure  of  Xerxes's 
expedition  reflected  disgrace  upon  him- 
self ;  but  the  miscarriage  of  military  en- 
terprises in  general  are  attributable  to 
the  elements,  or  some  such  untoward  cir- 
cumstance. The  abortion,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  a  species  of  miscarriage  ;  and 
in  application  a  species  of  failure,  as  it 
applies  only  to  the  designs  of  conscious 
agents ;  but  it  does  not  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  agent,  for  we  speak  of  the 
abortion  of  a  scheme  with  as  little  refer- 
ence to  the  schemer,  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  miacarriage  of  an  expedition. 

He  that  attempts  to  show,  howevernnodestly, 
\ht  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer,  shall  surely 
irritate  his  admirers.  Johnson. 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of 
princes  are  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  world. 

JOBHSON. 

All  aborUon  is  from  infirmity  and  defect. 

South. 


FAIHT,  LANGUID. 

FAINT,  from  the  French /an«r,  to  fade, 
signifies  that  which  is  faded  or  withered, 
which  has  lost  its  spirit.  LANGUID, 
in  Latin  languidus,  from  langueo,  to  lan- 
guish, signifies  languished. 

Fairtl  is  less  than  languid;  faintness  is 
in  fact,  in  the  physical  application,  the 
commencement  of  languor;  we  may  be 
faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  continued 
and  extended  through  the  limbs  it  be- 
comes languor ;  thus  we  say,  to  speak 
with  a  foini  tone,  and  have  a  languid 
frame.  In  the  figurative  application,  to 
make  a  faint  resistance,  to  move  with 
a  languid  air :  to  form  a  faint  idea,  to 
make  a  languid  effoit. 

Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head :  and  here  the  languid  sun, 
Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Thombok. 
FAIR,  CLEAR. 

FAIR,  in  Saxon /oj^rer,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  German  fegen,  to  sweep 
or  make  clear.     CLEAR,  v.  Clear,  briqht. 

Fair  is  used  in  a  positive  sense;  iear 
in  a  negative  sense :  there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  is /<nr;  there  must 
be  no  spots  in  what  is  dear.  The  weath- 
er is  said  to  be  fair,  which  is  not  only 
free  from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  sun;  it  is  dear 
when  it  is  free  from  donds  or  mists.  A 
fair  skin  approaches  to  white ;  a  dear 
skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities. 

His /air  large  front,  and  eyes  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule.  Milton. 

I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  olear 
Smooth  lake.  Milton. 

In  the  moral  application,  a  fair  fame 
speaks  much  in  praise  of  a  man ;  a  dear 
reputation  is  free  from  faults.  A  fair 
statement  contains  everything  that  can 
be  said  pro  and  con;  9k  dear  statement  is 
free  from  ambiguity  or  obscurity.  Faxr- 
fMM  is  somethmg  desirable  and  inviting; 
dearwss  is  an  absolute  requisite,  it  can- 
not be  dispensed  wit^. 

In  the  year  of  his  M^esty's  happy  restoration 
the  first  play  I  undertook  was  the  Duke  of  Quise, 
as  the  fairest  way  which  the  act  of  indemnity 
has  left  us,  of  setting  forth  the  rise  of  tho  late  re- 
bellion. Dktdbn. 

The  king  was  known  to  the  last  to  have  had  a 
dear  opinion  of  hia  affliction  and  integrity. 

Claucmdon 
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FAIR,  HONEST,  EQUITABLE,  REASONA- 
BLE. 

¥  AIR,  V.  Fair,  clear.  HONEST,  ia  Lat- 
in  honegtits,  comes  from  honm,  honor.  EQ- 
UITABLE signifies  having  eauitt/y  or  ac- 
cording to  egvUy.  REASONABLE  sig- 
nifies having  reason,  or  according  to  rea- 
son. 

Fair  is  said  of  persons  or  things ;  hon^ 
efft  mostly  characterizes  the  person,  either 
as  to  his  conduct  or  his  principle.  When 
fair  and  honest  are  both  applied  to  the 
external  conduct,  the  former  expresses 
more  than  the  latter :  a  man  may  be  hon- 
est without  being  fair  ;  he  cannot  he  fair 
without  being  nimest.  Fairness  enters 
into  every  minute  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and 
weighs  them  alike  for  both;  hones^  is 
contented  with  a  literal  conformity  to  the 
law,  it  consults  the  interest  of  one  par- 
ty:  the  fair  dealer  looks  to  his  neighbor 
as  well  as  himself,  he  wishes  only  for  an 
equal  share  of  advantage;  a  man  may 
be  an  honest  dealer  while  he  looks  to  no 
one's  advantage  but  his  own :  the  fair 
man  always  acts  from  a  principle  of 
right ;  the  honest  man  may  be  so  from  a 
motive  of  fear. 

If  the  worldling  prefer  thoM  means  which  aro 
the  fairMt,  it  is  not  tocanse  tbev  are/ri<r,  but 
becoose  they  seem  to  him  most  likely  to  prove 
sucoessftil.  Blauu 

Should  be  at  length,  so  truly  good  and  great. 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  honest  views  the  state. 
Then  mast  he  toil  for  an  ungrateAil  race. 
Submit  to  clamor,  libels,  and  disgrace.    JaiiTiia. 

When  fair  is  employed  as  an  epithet 
to  qualify  things,  or  to  designate  their 
nature,  it  approaches  very  near  in  signi- 
fication to  equitable  and  reasonable;  they 
are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust :  fair 
and  equitable  suppose  two  objects  put  in 
collision ;  reasonable  is  employed  abstract- 
edly ;  what  is  fair  and  equitable  is  so  in 
relation  to  all  circumstances ;  what  is  rea^ 
sonable  is  so  of  itself.  An  estimate  is  fair 
in  which  profit  and  loss,  merit  and  demer- 
it, with  every  collateral  circumstance,  is 
duly  weighed;  a  judgment  is  equitable 
which  decides  suitably  and  advantageous- 
ly for  both  parties;  a  price  is  reasona- 
ble which  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be 
either  fair  or  eqmiable  ;  but  the  former 
is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  trifling  mat- 


ters, even  in  onr  games  and  amusements, 
and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  important 
rights  of  mankind.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  umpire  to  dedde  fairly  between  the 
combatants,  or  the  competitors  for  a  prize ; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  judge  to  decide 
equUoMy  between  men  whose  property  is 
at  issue.  A  demand,  a  charge,  a  propo- 
sition, or  an  offer,  may  be  said  to  be  ei- 
ther fair  or  reawnable:  but  the  former 
term  always  bears  a  relation  to  what  is 
right  between  man  and  man ;  the  latter 
to  what  is  right  in  itself  according  to 
circumstances. 

A  lawyer's  dealings  should  be  Just  sxAfair, 
Honesty  shines  with  great  advantage  there. 

COWPBR. 

A  man  is  very  unlikely  to  Jadge  equitably 
when  his  passions  are  agitated  by  a  sense  of 
wrong.  JoHMSOM. 

The  reasonahleness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to  be 
proved.  Johnson. 

FAITH,  CREED. 

FAITH  (v.  Mief)  denotes  either  the 
principle  of  trusting,  or  the  thing  trusted. 
CREED,  from  the  Latin  credo,  to  believe, 
denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  are  synonymous  when  tak- 
en for  the  thing  trusted  in  or  believed ; 
but  they  differ  in  this,  that  faiih  has  al- 
ways a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mind ;  creed  only  respects  the  thing  which 
is  the  object  of  faith:  faith  is  the  gen- 
eral and  creed  the  particular  term,  for  a 
creed  is  a  set  form  ot  faith:  hence  we 
say,  to  be  of  the  same  faith,  or  to  adopt 
the  same  creed.  The  holy  martyrs  died 
for  the  faith,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  ev- 
ery established  form  of  religion  will  have 
its  peculiar  creed  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  adopted  that  creed  which  it  con- 
siders as  containing  the  purest  principles 
of  Christian  faith. 

St.  Paul  afllrms,  that  a  sinner  is  at  first  Justi- 
fied and  received  into  the  fiivor  of  CM,  by  sin- 
cere profession  of  the  Christian /at  A. 

TiLLOnON. 

Supposing  all  the  great  points  of  atheism  were 
formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  I  would  fkin  ask 
whether  it  would  not  require  an  Infinitely  great- 
er measure  tA faiih  than  any  set  of  articles  which 
they  BO  violently  oppose  ?  Aim>don. 

FAITH,  FIDELITY. 

Though  derived  from  the  same  source 
{v.  Belief),  they  differ  widely  in  meaning : 
FAITH  here  denotes  a  mode  of  action, 
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namely,  in  acting  true  to  the  faiih  which 
others  repose  in  us ;  FIDELITY,  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind  to  adhere  to  that/at/A 
which  others  repose  in  us.  We  keep  our 
fottth^  we  show  our  fddiiy.  Faiih  is  a 
public  oonoem,  it  depends  on  promises ; 
fiklify  is  a  private  or  personal  concern, 
it  depends  upon  relationships  and  connec- 
tions*  A  breach  of  faith  is  a  crime  that 
brings  a  stain  on  a  nation,  for  faiih  ought 
to  be  kept  eren  with  an  enemy.  A  breach 
of  fiddUy  attaches  disgrace  to  the  indi- 
vidual; toTjtddiiy  is  due  from  a  subject 
to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  his  mas- 
ter, or  from  married  people  one  to  anoth- 
er. No  treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who 
will  keep  no  faith;  no  confidence  can  be 
ph&ced  in  him  who  dLscovers  no  fiddiiy. 
The  Danes  kept  no  faiJOi  with  the  Eng- 
lish ;  fashionable  husbands  and  wives  in 
the  present  day  seem  to  think  there  is  no 
fiddHy  due  to  each  other. 

The  pit  resoanda  with  shrieks,  a  war  sncoeeds 
For  breach  of  pablle/fiftt  and  unexampled  deeda. 

Dbtdbm. 
When  one  hears  of  Negroes  Vho  npon  the  death 
of  their  masters  hang  Uiemaelves  upon  the  next 
tree,  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity ^ 
though  it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadAii  a  man- 
ner? Addison. 

FAITHFUL,  TRUSTY. 

FATTHFITL  signifies  full  ot  faith  or 
fiddUy  (r.  Faith,  fiddUy).  TRUSTY  sig- 
nifies fit  or  worthy  to  be  trusted  {v.  &- 


Fai 


Faithful  respects  the  principle  alto- 
gether; it  is  suited  to  all  relations  and 
stations,  public  and  private:  iruMty  in- 
cludes not  only  the  principle,  but  the 
mental  qualifications  in  general;  it  ap- 
plies to  those  in  whom  particular  trust  is 
to  be  placed.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  he  faithful  to  all  his  engagements ; 
it  is  a  particuJar  excellence  in  a  servant 
to  be  trusty. 

What  we  hear, 
With  weaker  passion  will  afltet  the  heart. 
Than  when  tbe/am/ul  eye  beholdi  the  part 

Fbahcis. 
The  steeds  they  left  their  trusty  lerrants  hold. 

POFX. 

Faithful  is  applied  in  the  improper 
sense  to  an  unconscious  affeni;  trusty 
may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to 
tilings  as  to  persons.  We  may  speak  of 
a  faithful  saying,  or  a  faithful  picture ;  a 
trusty  sword,  or  a  trwiy  weapon. 
18* 


Though  the  generality  of  painters  at  that  time 
were  not  equal  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  were 
employed,  yet  they  were  close  imitators  of  nature, 
and  have  perhaps  transmitted  more  faithful  rep- 
resentations than  we  could  have  expected  from 
men  of  brighter  imaginattont.  Walvolb. 

He  took  the  quirer  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  used  to  bear.  Dbtdm. 

FAITHLESS,  UNFAITHFUL. 

FAITHLESS  is  mostly  employed  to  de- 
note a  breach  of  faith ;  and  UNFAITH- 
FUL  to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity  (v.  Faith, 
fiddity).  The  former  is  positive ;  the  lat- 
ter is  rather  negative,  implymg  a  deficien- 
cy. A  prince,  a  government,  a  people,  or 
an  individual,  is  said  to  be  faithless;  a 
husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any  indi- 
vidual, unfaithful,  Mettus-  Fuffetius,  the 
Alban  Dictator,  was  faUhlsss  to  the  Ro- 
man people  when  he  withheld  his  assist- 
ance in  the  battle,  and  strove  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy :  a  man  is  unfaUhfui  to  his 
employer  who  sees  him  injured  by  others 
without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  it 
A  woman  \s  faithless  to  her  husband  who 
breaks  the  marriage  vow ;  she  is  unfaith- 
ful to  him  when  she  does  not  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  wife  to  the  beat  of  her 
abilities. 

The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 
Th'  advice  approv'd,and  bade  Minerva  fly, 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breach  ibe  faithlsM  act  of  Troy. 

Pops. 
At  length  ripe  vengeance  o*er  their  bead  impends, 
But  Jove  himself  the/aOA/MS  race  deibnds. 

Pora. 
If  e'er  with  111b  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain, 
If  e*er  I  see  my  sire  and  spouse  agidn, 
Tills  bov titnfaitf^  to  my  glorious  aims, 
~    "    *  Elng  names. 

Pora. 


Broke  by  my  hand,  shall  feed  the  biasing  i 


FAITHLESS,  PERFIDIOUS,  TREACHER- 
OUS. 

FAITHLESS  (v.  Faithlm)  is  the  ge- 
neric term,  the  rest  arc  specific  terms,  a 
breach  of  gqod  faith  is  expressed  by  them 
all,  but  faOhlsu  expresses  no  more :  the 
others  include  accessory  ideas  in  their 
signification.  PERFIDIOUS,  in  Latin 
perfidiosus,  signifies  literally  breaking 
through  faith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now 
implies  the  addition  of  hostility  to  the 
breach  of  faith  TREACHEROUS,  most 
probably  changed  from  traitorous,  comes 
from  the  Latin  trado,  to  betray,  and  sig- 
nifies one  species  of  active  hostile  breach 
of  faith. 
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A./aUMe88  man  la/aiihlets  only  for  his 
own  interest;  ajon^/Et/unM  man  is  express- 
ly so  to  the  injury  of  another.  A  friend 
is  failhUsB  who  consults  his  own  safety  in 
time  of  need ;  he  is  perfidiouM  if  he  prof- 
its by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to 
plot  mischief  against  the  one  to  whom  he 
has  made  vows  of  friendship.  FaiUdem- 
neat  does  not  suppose  any  particular  ef- 
forts to  deceive:  it  consists  of  merely 
▼iolating  that  faith  which  the  relation 
produces;  perfidy  is  never  so  complete 
as  when  it  has  most  effectually  assumed 
the  mask  of  sincerity. 

Old  Prtem,  fearftil  of  the  war's  event, 
This  hapless  Polydore  to  Threcla  sent. 
From  noise  and  tamnlts.  and  destructive  war, 
Committed  to  the  faiiMeat  tyrant's  care. 

Datdbm. 

When  a  friend  is  tamed  into  an  enemy,  the 

world  is  Jost  enough  to  accuse  the  perAaioua- 

neu  of  the  ftiend,  rather  than  the  indiscretion 

of  the  person  who  confided  in  him.       Addisoit. 

Perfidy  may. lie  in  the  will  to  do; 
treachery  lies  altogether  in  the  thing 
done;  one  may  therefore  be  perfidioua 
without  being  trecu^herowt.  A  friend  is 
perficUoiu  whenever  he  evinces  his  perfi- 
dy;  but  he  is  said  to  be  treacherous  only 
in  the  particular  instance  in  which  he  be- 
trays the  confidence  and  interests  of  an- 
other. I  detect  a  man*s  perfidy^  or  his 
perfidwut  alms,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  attempts  to  draw  my  secrets  from 
me ;  I  am  not  made  acquainted  with  his 
treachery  until  I  discover  that  my  confi- 
dence is  betrayed  and  my  secrets  are  di- 
vulged. On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be 
/reocA^roiM  without  being />«3^«ou«.  Per- 
fidy is  an  offence  mostly  between  individ- 
uals ;  it  is  rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (v. 
Paiih,  fideUty)  than  of  faith  ;  treachery ^ 
on  the  other  tuind,  includes  breaches  of 
private  or  public  faith.  A  servant  may 
be  both  perfidiotu  and  treaclieroua  to  his 
master;  a  citizen  may  be  treacherousj 
but  not  perfidumty  toward  his  country. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
when  a  chief  wants  a  human  victim,  their 
officers  will  sometimes  invite  their  friends 
or  relations  to  come  to  them,  when  they 
take  the  opportunity  of  suddenly  falling 
upon  them  and  despatching  them ;  here 
is  perfidy  in  the  individual  who  acts  this 
false  part,  and  treachery  in  the  act  of 
betraying  him  who  is  murdered.  When 
the  school-master  of  Falerii  delivered  his 


scholars  to  Gamillus,  he  was  guilty  of 
treachery  in  the  act,  and  of  perfidy  to- 
ward those  who  had  reposed  confidence 
in  him.  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sa- 
bine women  to  be  seized,  it  was  an  act  of 
treasury ^  but  not  oi  perfidy ;  so,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Roman  citadd  to 
the  enemy. 

Shall,  then,  Xb»  Grecians  llj,  oh  dire  diisrace  I 
And  leave  aopanlsh'd  this  perfUHoue  race  P 

Pont. 
And  had  not  Heav*n  the  fall  of  Troy  design*d. 
Enough  was  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a  better 

mind ; 
Then  bad  our  lances  plere'd  the  treaehfrvuB 

wood, 
And  llian  towers,  and  Priam's  empire,  stood. 

Drtdsn. 

FALI^  DOWNFALL,  RUIN. 

FALL  and  DOWNFALL,  from  the 
German  faUen^  has  the  same  derivation 
a8faU(«.  To/ajQ.    RUIN,  r.  i)«rfnidf on. 

Whether  applied  to  physical  objects 
or  the  condition  of  persons,  fall  express- 
es less  than  downfall^  and  this  less  than 
nwn.  Fall  ap(>lies  to  that  which  is  erect ; 
downfall  to  that  which  is  elevated :  ev- 
erything  which  is  set  up,  although  as  tri- 
fling  as  a  stick,  may  have  a  fall;  but 
we  speak  of  the  downfall  of  the  loftiest 
trees  or  the  tallest  spires.  A  faU  may 
be  attended  with  more  or  less  mischief, 
or  even  with  none  at  all ;  but  downfall 
and  r\iin  are  accompanied  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  bodies  that  fall.  The 
higher  a  body  is  raised,  and  the  greater 
the  art  that  is  emploved  in  the  structure, 
the  completer  the  downfall;  the  great- 
er the  structure,  the  more  extended  the 
ruin.  In  the  figurative  application  we 
may  speak  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a 
state  of  innocence,  a  state  of  ease,  or  a 
state  of  prosperity,  or  his  dovmfall  from 
greatness  or  high  rank.  He  may  recov- 
er from  his  faS^  but  his  downfall  is  com> 
monly  followed  by  the  entire  rvin  of  his 
concerns,  and  often  of  himself.  The  fall 
of  kingdoms,  and  the  downfall  of  empires, 
must  always  be  succeeded  by  their  ruin 
as  an  inevitable  result 

The/al^  of  kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states 
Move  not  the  man  who,  (k-om  the  world  eacapM, 
To  Nature's  voice  attends.  Addisoit. 

Histories  of  the  downfall  of  empires  are  read 
with  tranquillity.  JoawsoH. 
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Old  age  selxes  upon  an  ill-spent  youth  like  lire 
npon  a  rotten  houae;  it  waa  rotten  before,  and 
moat  have  falUn  of  itself ;  so  that  it  is  no  more 
ttian  one  ruin  preventing  another.  Socth. 

TO  FALL,  DROP,  DROOP,  SINK,  TUMBLE. 

FALL,  V,  Fall.  DROP  and  DROOP, 
in  German  (rop/en^  low  German,  etc., 
dnqipmy  is  an  onomatopoeia  of  the  fall- 
inff  of  a  drop.  SINK,  in  Gennan  sinken, 
is  an  intensive  of  siegferiy  to  incline  down- 
ward. TUMBLE,  in  German  tummdn,  is 
an  intensive  of  tavmdn^  to  reel  backward 
and  forward. 

Fall  is  the  generic,  the  rest  specific 
terms :  to  drop  is  to  faU  suddenly,  and 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a  drop ;  to  droop 
is  to  drop  in  part ;  to  tifih  is  to /off  grad- 
ually ;  to  tumble  is  to  fall  awkwardly,  or 
contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  In  cataracts 
the  water /a/&  perpetually  and  in  a  mass : 
in  rain  it  drop%  partially ;  in  ponds  the 
water  tinks  low.  The  head  droopn^  but 
the  body  may/o/Z  or  drop  from  a  height, 
it  may  tink  down  to  the  earth,  it  may 
htmble  by  accident 

Tet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates, 
(How  ray  heart  trembles  while  my  tongoo  ro- 
utes I) 
The  day  when  thon,  imperial  Troy  I  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriors /a2^  and  glories  end. 

POPB. 

The  wonnded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last, 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there. 
Then  sudden  dropt  and  left  her  life  in  air. 

PoPB. 
Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  drooping  head. 
And  fisinting,  i\a\x»fM  grov'Iling  on  the  bed. 

Detdkm. 
Down  sunk  the  priest ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Clos'd  his  dim  eye,  and  fate  snppress'd  hLi  breath. 

POFB. 

Full  on  his  anlcle  dropt  the  ponderous  stone, 
Burst  the  strong  nerres,  and  crush'd  the  solid 

bone; 
Supine  he  tumbles  on  the  crimson*d  sands. 

POFB. 

FaU,  drop,  and  sink  are  extended  in 
their  application  to  moral  or  other  ob- 
jects; droop  and  tumble  in  the  physical 
sense.  A  person  falh  from  a  Plate  of 
prosperity;  words  drop  from  the  lips, 
and  nnk  into  the  heart.  Com,  or  the 
'  price  of  coniy  falls;  a  subject  drops;  a 
person  sinks  into  poverty  or  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  ftx»t, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  roan,  ftill  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nipa  his  shoot, 
And  then  \»faUs  as  I  do.  SoAursAiiB. 


I  must  take  notice  here  of  our  archbishop's 
care  for  a  parish  church  in  his  province  befaig  in 
danger  of  dropping  down  for  want  of  repara- 
tion. Strtpb. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood 
Or  more  deTOortng  flame  1                   Tbomson. 

FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL,  FRAUDU- 
LENT. 

FALLACIOUS  comes  from  the  Latin 
faUax  and  faJh,  to  deceive,  signifying 
the  property  of  misleading.  DECEIT- 
FUL, r.  7b  <i««»6.  FRA.UDULENT  sig- 
nifies after  the  manner  of  s^  fraud. 

The  fallacious  has  respect  to  falsehood 
in  opinion  ;  deceiiful  to  that  which  is  ex- 
ternally false :  our  hopes  are  otX^n  falla- 
cious ;' the  appearances  of  things  are  of- 
ten deceitful.  FaUadous,  as  characteris- 
tic of  the  mind,  excludes  the  idea  of  de- 
sign ;  deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of  mis- 
take ;  fraudulent  is  a  gross  species  of  the 
deceitful  It  is  a  faUadous  idea  for  any 
one  to  imagine  that  the  faults  of  others 
can  serve  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own ; 
it  is  a  deceitful  mode  of  acting  for  any 
one  to  advise  another  to  do  that  which 
he  would  not  do  himself ;  it  is  fraudtdeiil 
to  attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a 
falsehood. 

But  when  Ulysses,  wKhfaUacious  arts, 
Had  made  impresadon  on  the  people's  Iiesrts, 
And  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
My  kinsman  fell.  Drtdzk. 

Such  is  the  power  which  the  sophistry  of  self- 
lore  exerdaes  over  us,  that  almost  every  one 
may  be  assured  he  measures  himself  by  a  de- 
ceitful scale.  Blair. 

ni-fiited  Paris  I  slave  to  womankind. 

As  smooth  of  fiioe  safi^udulent  of  mind. 

Fora. 

FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 

Thk  fallacy  {v.  Fallacious)  is  that 
which  has  the  tendency  to  deceive ;  the 
DELUSION  (v.  To  deceive)  is  that  which 
deludes,  or  the  state  of  being  deluded; 
the  ILLUSION  is  that  which  has  the 
power  of  illuding  or  sporting  with  the 
mind,  or  the  state  of  being  so  played 
upon.  We  endeavor  to  detect  the  falla- 
cy  which  lies  concealed  in  a  proposition : 
we  endeavor  to  remove  the  delusion  to 
which  the  judgment  has  been  exposed, 
and  to  dissipate  the  illusion  to  which  the 
senses  or  fancy  are  liable. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethinkers 
there  are  fallacies  against  which  the  ig- 
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norant  canoot  always  be  on  their  guard. 
The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to 
delusions  when  they  attempt  to  specu- 
late on  matters  of  opinion.  The  ideas 
of  ghosts  and  apparitions  are  mostly  at- 
tributable to  the  illuHoM  of  the  senses 
and  the  imagination. 

There  la,  indeed,  no  transaction  which  offers 
stronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and  sophistica- 
tion than  epistolary  intercourse.  Johksom. 

As  when  a  wandering  fire, 
Horerlng  and  blazing  with  deluaite  light, 
Misleads  th'  amas'd  night -wanderer  from  his 

Waj.  MlLTOK. 

Fame,  glory,  wealth,  honor,  hare  in  the  pros- 
pect pleasing  illusions.  Steels. 

FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 

FAME  (from  the  Greek  ^/xi,  to  say) 
is  the  most  noisy  and  uncertain ;  it  rests 
upon  report:  REPUTATION  (».  Charac- 
teVy  reputation)  is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies 
more  in  the  thou^ts,  and  is  deriTed  from 
observation.  RENOWN,  in  French  re- 
nommSey  from  mmiy  a  name,  signifies  the 
reverberation  of  a  name;  it  is  as  loud 
as  fame^  but  more  substantial  and  better 
founded :  hence  we  say  that  a  person's 
fame  is  gone  abroad ;  his  reputation  is 
established ;  and  he  has  got  renoum. 

Europe  with  Aflic  in  his /a«n«  shall  Join, 
Bat  neither  shore  his  conquests  shall  confine. 

DatDEM. 

Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison,  when  the 
reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them  to- 
gether, with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abil- 
ities were  acknowledged.  Jobkson. 

How  doth  it  please  and  fill  the  memory 

With  deeds  of  brave  r^noim,  while  on  each  hand 

Historic  urns  and  breathing  statues  rise. 

And  speaking  busts.  Dtse. 

Fame  may  be  applied  to  any  object, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  reputation  is 
applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some 
department ;  renovm  is  employed  only  for 
extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  exploits. 
The  fame  of  a  quack  may  be  spread 
among  the  ignorant  multitude  by  means 
of  a  lucky  cure ;  the  reputation  of  a  phy- 
sician rests  upon  his  tried  skill  and 
known  experience ;  the  renown  of  a  gen- 
eral is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
his  achievements. 

Fame  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up  things 
that  are  light  and  airy,  and  drowneth  things 
weighty  and  solid.  Bacon. 


The  first  degree  of  literary  reputation  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  him  who  adorns  or  improves  his 
country  by  original  writings.  Jorrsox. 

Well  -  constituted  governments  have  always 
made  the  profession  of  a  physician  both  honor- 
able and  advantageous.  Homer's  Machaon  and 
Virgil's  lapis  were  men  of  rsnoumt  heroes  in 
war.  JoHKSoii. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOR,  HEARSAY. 

FAME  (v.  Fame)  has  a  reference  to 
the  thing  which  gives  birth  to  it;  it  goes 
about  of  itself  withoat  any  apparent  in- 
strumentality. REPORT  (from  t-e  and 
porto^  to  carry  back,  or  away  from  an 
object)  has  always  a  reference  to  the  re- 
porter,  RUMOR,  in  Latin  rumor^  from 
ruoy  to  rush  or  to  flow,  has  a  reference  to 
the  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  car- 
ried ;  it  is  therefore  properly  a  flying  re- 
port. HEARSAY  refers  to  the  receiver 
of  that  which  is  said :  it  is  limited,  there- 
fore, to  a  small  number  of  speakers,  or 
reporters.  Fame  serves  to  form  or  estab- 
lish a  character  either  of  a  person  or  a 
thing ;  it  will  be  good  or  bad,  according 
to  circumstances ;  the  fame  of  our  Sav- 
iour^s  miracles  went  abroad  through  the 
land ;  a  report  serves  to  communicate  in- 
formation  of  events ;  it  may  be  more  or 
less  correct  according  to  the  veracity  or 
authenticity  of  the  reporter;  reports  of 
victories  mostly  precede  the  official  con- 
firmation :  a  rumor  serves  the  purposes 
of  fiction ;  it  is  more  or  less  vague,  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  the  times  and 
the  nature  of  the  events;  every  battle 
gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumors:  the  hear- 
say serves  for  ihformation  or  instruction, 
and  is  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  famil- 
iar. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife. 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.  Milton. 

What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing 
words  to  mo  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  credit 
Caesar  may  give  to  Buch  reporta^  these  are  points 
for  which  it  is  by  no  means  in  my  power  to  be 
answerable.        Mslmoth's  .Lcttsjis  op  Cicaso. 

For  which  of  yon  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  rumor 
Speaks  f  Shaespeakb.  ^ 

What  influence  can  a  mother  have  over  a  daugh- 
ter, fh>m  whose  example  the  daughter  can  only 
have  heartay  benefits?  Richaedsok. 

FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some 
rule  of  relationship  or  connection,  is  the 
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common  idea  in  these  terms.  FAMILY 
is  the  most  general  in  its  import,  from 
the  Latin  familia^  a  family,  famvhts^  a 
servant,  in  Greek  ofitXux,  an  assembly,  and 
the  Hebrew  cmcd^  to  labor ;  it  is  applica- 
ble to  those  who  are  bound  toother  upon 
the  principle  of  dependence.  HOUSE  fig- 
uratively denotes  those  who  live  in  the 
same  houte^  and  is  commonly  extended  in 
its  signification  to  all  that  passes  under 
the  same  roof :  hence  we  rather  say  that 
a  woman  manages  her /omt/y;  that  a  man 
rules  his  house.  The  family  is  considered 
as  to  its  relationships ;  the  number,  union, 
condition,  and  quality  of  its  members :  the 
hmue  is  considered  more  as  to  what  is 
transacted  within  its  walls.  We  speak 
of  a  numerous  family^  a  united  or  affec- 
tionate/ami(y/  a  mercantile  Aou«e,- and 
the  home  (meaning  the  members  of  the 
ffotue  of  Parliament).  If  a  man  cannot 
find  happiness  in  the  bosom  of  his  fami- 
/y,  he  will  seek  for  it  in  vain  elsewhere : 
the  credit  of  a  house  is  to  be  kept  up 
only  by  prompt  payments. 

To  lire  in  a  family  wlMre  there  is  but  one 
heart  and  as  many  good  strong  heads  as  persons, 
and  to  have  a  place  In  that  enlarged  single  heart, 
is  such  a  state  of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of 
withoat  feeling  the  utmost  pleasure.    Fibldiho. 

They  two  together  rule  the  house.  The  house 
I  call  here  the  man,  the  woman,  their  children, 
and  their  servants.  Smith. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
words  they  are  made  to  designate  the 
quality  of  the  individual,  in  which  ease 
family  bears  the  same  familiar  and  in- 
discriminate sense  as  before:  hottee  is 
employed  as  a  term  of  grandeur.  When 
we  consider  the  family  in  its  domestic 
relations,  in  its  habits,  manners,  connec- 
tions, and  circumstances,  we  speak  of  a 
genteel  family^  a  respectable  family^  the 
royal  family :  but  when  we  consider  it 
with  regard  to  its  political  and  civil  dis- 
tinctions, its  titles  and  its  power,  then  we' 
denominate  it  a  house,  as  an  illustrious 
house;  the  House  of  Bourbon,  of  Bruns- 
wick, or  of  Hanover ;  the  imperial  IfouK 
of  Austria.  Any  subject  may  belong  to  an 
ancient  or  noble  family:  princes  are  said 
to  be  descended  from  ancient  houses,  A 
man  is  said  to  be  of  family  or  of  no  fami- 
ly: we  may  say  likewise  that  he  is  of  a 
certain  house;  but  to  say  that  he  is  of  no 
house  would  be  superfluous.    In  republics 


there  are  families^  but  not  houses,  because 
there  is  no  nobility;  in  China,  likewise, 
where  the  private  virtues  only  distinguish 
the  individual  or  his/af7i%,  the  term  Aoum 
is  altogether  inapplicable. 

An  empty  man  of  a  gnst  family  is  a  creature 
that  is  soaroe  conversaUe.  Addisok. 

By  the  quarrels  hegun  upon  personal  titles  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Maud,  and  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  etc.,  the  people  got  nothing 
by  the  victory,  which  way  soever  it  feU. 

SiDirxT. 

Family  includes  in  it  every  circum- 
stance of  connection  and  relationship; 
LIKEAOE  respects  only  consanguinity: 
family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who 
are  coeval ;  Imsage  is  generally  used  for 
those  who  have  gone  before.  When  the 
Athenian  general  Iphicrates,  son  of  a 
shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Harmo- 
dius  with  his  birth,  he  said,  I  had  rather 
be  the  first  than  the  last  of  my  family: 
David  was  of  the  lineage  of  Abraham,  and 
our  Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of  David. 
RACE,  from  the  Latin  radix,  a  root,  de- 
notes the  origin,  or  that  which  constitutes 
the  original  point  of  resemblance.  A,  fam- 
ily supposes  the  closest  alliance ;  a  raee 
suppposes  no  closer  connection  than  what 
a  common  property  creates.  Family  is 
confined  to  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber ;  race  is  a  term  of  extensive  import, 
indudiilg  all  mankind,  as  the  human 
race;  or  particular  nations,  as  the  raee 
of  South  Sea  Islanders ;  or  a  particular 
family,  as  the  race  of  the  Heraclides: 
from  Hercules  sprang  a  race  of  heroes. 

A  nation  properly  signifies  a  great  number  of 
families  derived  from  the  name  blood,  bom  in 
the  same  country,  and  living  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment and  civil  constitutions.  TmPLB. 
We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts,  ■ 
Where  King  Acestes  Trojan  lineage  boasts. 

DaTDBW. 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  race. 

To  mount  the  manag'd  steed  or  urge  the  chase  \ 

More  skiird  in  the  mean  arte  of  vice, 

The  whirling  troque  or  law-forbidden  dice. 

FBAiccia 

FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 
FAMOUS  signifies  literally  having/onM 
or  the  cause  of  fame;  it  is  applicable  to 
that  which  causes  a  noise  or  sensation ; 
to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written  upon, 
discussed,  and  thought  of ;  to  that  which 
is  reported  of  far  and  near ;  to  that  which 
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is  circulated  among  all  ranks  and  orders 
of  men.  CELEBRATED  signiBes  literal- 
ly  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  edebration  or 
memorial,  and  is  applicable  to  that  which 
is  praised  and  honored  with  solemnity. 
RENOWNED  signifies  literally  possessed 
of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever 
extends  the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to 
be  often  repeated.  ILLUSTRIOUS  signi- 
fies  literally  what  has  or  gives  a  lastre :  it 
is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  dignity. 
Famous  is  a  term  of  indefinite  import ; 
it  conveys  of  itself  frequently  neither 
honor  nor  dishonor,  since  it  is  employ- 
ed indifferently  as  an  epithet  for  things 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise ;  it  is  the  only 
one  of  these  terms  which  may  be  used  in 
a  bad  sense.  The  others  rise  in  a  grad- 
ually good  sense.  The  cdebrated  is  found- 
ed upon  merit  and  the  display  of  talent 
in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the  sub- 
ject respect:  the  renoumed  is  founded 
upon  the  possession  of  rare  or  extraordi- 
nary qualities,  upon  successful  exertions 
and  an  accordance  with  public  opinion ; 
it  brings  great  honor  or  glory  to  the  sub- 
ject :  the  iUiutriom  is  founded  upon  those 
solid  qualities  which  not  only  render  one 
known  but  distinguished;  it  insures  re- 
gard and  veneration.  A  person  may  be 
famous  for  his  eccentricities ;  celebraUd 
as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player;  re- 
noumed as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman ;  U- 
hutriom  as  a  prince,  a  statesman,  or  a 
senator.  The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was 
decried  by  the  English  and  idolized  by 
the  French,  is  equally /omottf  in  both  na- 
tions. There  are  celAraied  authors  whom 
to  censure,  even  in  that  which  is  censur- 
able, would  endanger  one^s  reputation. 
The  renoumed  heroes  of  antiquity  have, 
by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modern  heroes  not  in- 
ferior to  themselves.  Princes  may  shine 
in  their  lifetime,  but  they  cannot  render 
themselves  illustrious  to  posterity  except 
by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wis- 
dom which  they  leave  after  them. 

I  thought  it  an  agreeable  change  to  have  my 
thoughts  diverted  from  the  greatest  among  the 
dead  and  faboloiu  lieroea,  to  the  most  famous 
among  the  real  and  liring.  Adduon. 

While  I  was  in  this  learned  body  I  applied  my- 
self with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies,  that 
there  are  very  few  oeUbratsd  books  either  in 
the  learned  or  modem  tongues  which  I  am  not 
acquainted  with.  Addison. 


Castor  and  Pollux  first  in  martial  force, 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renotcn*d  tar  horse. 
'  Port. 

The  relieft  of  the  envtoos  man  are  those  Itttla 
blemishes  that  discover  themselves  in  an  O/im- 
trious  character.  Addison. 

FANCIFUL,  FAMTASnCALy  WHIMSICAL, 
CAPRICIOUS. 

FANCIFUL  signifies  full  of  faney  (v.* 
Conceit).  FANTASTICAL  signifies  be- 
longing to  the  fantasy,  which  is  the 
immediate  derivative  from  the  Greek. 
WHIMSICAL  signifies  either  like  a 
whim,  or  having  a  whim.  CAPRI- 
CIOUS, having  caprice, 

Fancifid  and  janiasUeal  ,tLre  both  em- 
ployed for  persons  and  things;  whimsi- 
cal and  capricious  are  mostly  employed 
for  persons,  or  what  is  personal.  Fanci- 
ful is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular  in 
the  taste  or  judgment ;  fantastical  is  said 
of  that  which  violates  all  propriety,  as 
well  as  Hilarity :  the  former  may  con- 
sist of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule ;  the 
latter  is  something  extravagant.  A  per- 
son may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously /an<»^,  although  he  can  nev- 
er be  fantastical  but  to  his  discredit 
Lively  minds  will  be  fanciful  in  the 
choice  of  thdr  dress,  furniture,  or  equi- 
page: the  affectation  of  singularity  fre- 
quently renders  people /antos^tco/  in  their 
manners  as  well  as  their  dress. 

There  is  something  very  sublime,  though  very 
fancifuly  in  Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  that,  *' truth  is  his  body,  and  light  his 
shadow.**  ADDiaoM. 

Methinks  heroic  poesy,  till  now, 
Like  tomt  fantastic  lUry-land  did  show. 

COWLXT. 

Fcmciful  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
errors  of  Opinion  or  taste;  it  springs 
from  an  aberration  of  the  mind :  whun- 
sieal  is  a  species  of  the  fanciftd  in  re- 
gard to  one^s  likes  or  dislikes ;  capricious 
respects  errors  of  temper,  or  irregular- 
ities of  feeling.  The  fanciful  does  not 
necessarily  imply  instability ;  but  the  ca- 
pricious excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness. 
One  is  fanciful  by  attaching  a  reality 
to  that  which  only  passes  in  one^s  own 
mind ;  one  is  whimsical  in  the  inventions 
of  the /amy;  one  is  capricious  by  acting 
and  judging  without  rule  or  reason  in 
that  which  admits  of  both. 

The  English  are  naturally /afu^/W. 

Adduok. 
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TIs  this  exalted  power,  whow  Inulneas  lies 
In  noiuense  and  impossibilities : 
This  made  a  whimsical  philoaophA' 
Before  the  spacioas  world  a  tab  prefier. 

IibcHaTE&. 

Many  of  the  pretended  friendahlpe  of  youth  are 

founded  on  capricious  liking.  Blais. 

FANCY,  IMAGINATION. 

Frosi  what  has  already  been  said  on 
FANCY  (v.  Conceit  a^nd  fanci/vl),  the  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  IMAGINATION, 
as  operations  of  thought,  will  be  obvioud. 
Fancy,  considered  as  a  power,  simply 
brings  the  object  to  the  mind,  or  makes 
it  appear;  but  imaffinaiion,  from  imager 
in  Latin  imago^  or  imUago,  or  imUatio,  is 
a  power  which  presents  the  images  or 
likenesses  of  things.  The  fana/y  there- 
fore, only  employs  itself  about  things 
without  regarding  their  nature;  but  the 
imoffinaiion  aims  at  tracing  a  resem- 
blance, and  getting  a  true  copy.  The 
fancy  consequently  forms  combinatiomi, 
either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  di- 
rect ;  but  the  imagination  is  seldoraer  led 
astray.  The  fancy  is  busy  in  dreams,  or 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  disordered  state ; 
but  the  imaginatioH  is  supposed  to  act 
when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  full 
play. 

There  was  a  certain  lady  of  thin  airy  shape, 
who  was  very  actire  in  this  solemnity :  her  name 
was  Fan4iy.  Addison. 

And  as  imaginaiion  bodies  forth 
The  forms  or  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape.  Shakspbarb. 

The  fancy  is  employed  on  light  and 
trivial  objects,  which  are  present  to  the 
senses ;  the  imagination  soars  above  all 
vulgar  objects,  and  carries  us  from  the 
world  of  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
from  time  present  to  the  time  to  come. 

Philosophy !  I  say,  and  call  it  He : 
For  whatsoe'er  the  painter's /anoy  be, 
It  a  male  Tirtne  seems  to  me.  Cowlxt. 

Whatever  be  his  sul^ect,  Milton  never  ftfls  to 
fill  the  imagination.  Johnson. 

A  milliner  or  mantua-maker  may  em- 
ploy her  faivcy  in  the  decorations  of  a 
cap  or  gown  ;  but  the  poet's  imagination 
depicts  everything  grand,  everything  bold, 
and  everything  remote. 

Does  v&ty  fancy  cheat 

Hy  mfaid,  well  pleas'd  with  the  deceit?  Cbeecb. 

There  are  forms  which  naturally  create  respect 

fai  the  beholders,  and  at  once  injlaxne  and  chasten 

the  imaginaiion.  Stbeza. 


Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought 
proper,  for  his  convenience,  to  use  the 
words  fancy  and  imagina;don  promiscu- 
ously when  writing  on  this  -subject,  yet 
the  distinction,  as  above  pointed  out, 
has  been  observed  both  in  familiar  dis- 
course and  in  writing.  We  say  that  we 
fancy,  not  that  we  imagine,  that  we  see 
or  hear  something ;  the  pleasures  of  the 
imaginaiion,  not  of  the /aiMy. 

Eager  he  rises,  and  Xnfaney  hears 

The  voice  celestial  mnnnuruig  in  his  ears. 

Pops. 
Grief  has  a  natural  eloquence  belonging  to  it, 
and  breaks  out  in  more  moving  sentiments  than 
can  be  supplied  by  the  finest  imagination, 

ADDttOM. 
FARE,  P&0\nL8I0N. 

FARE,  from  the  German /oAr^  to  go 
or  be,  signifies  in  general  the  condition 
or  thing  that  comes  to  one.  PROVI- 
SION, from  provide,  signifies  the  thing 
provided  for  one. 

These  terms  are  alike  employed  for 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  may 
either  be  used  in  the  limited  sense  for 
the  food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for 
whatever  necessary  or  convenience  is  pro- 
cured :  to  the  term  fare  is  annexed  the 
idea  of  accident ;  provision  includes  that 
of  design :  a  traveller  on  the  Continent 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  hum- 
ble fare,  unless  he  has  the  precaution  of 
carrying  his  protngions  with  him. 

This  night,  at  least,  with  me  forget  your  care. 
Chestnuts,  and  curds,  and  cream,  shall  be  your 
/are.  Dktdbn. 

The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skies. 
And  o'er  the  plabis  and  shady  forest  flies ; 
They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  educate. 
And  make  provision  for  the  Aiture  state. 

Dktdsn. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN,  AGRICULT- 
URIST. 

FARMER,  from  the  Saxon  feorm,  food, 
signifies  one  managing  a  farm^  or  cul- 
tivating the  ground  for  a  subsistence: 
HUSBANDMAN  is  one  following  hw- 
handry,  that  is,  the  tillage  of  land  by 
manual  labor;  the  farmer,  therefore, 
conducts  the  concern,  and  the  husband- 
man labors  under  his  direction:  AGRI- 
CULTURIST, from  the  Latin  ager,  a  field, 
and  eolo,  to  till,  signifies  any  one  engaged 
in  the  art  of  cultivation.  The  farmer  is 
always  a  practitioner;  the  agriculturist 
may  be  a  mere  theorist:  ihe  farmer  fot 
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lows  husbandry  solely  as  a  means  of 
living :  the  agrieuUuriU  follows  it  as  a 
science;  the  former  tills  the  land  upon 
given  admitted  principles;  the  latter 
frames  new  principles,  or  alters  those 
that  are  established.  Between  the /arm- 
er  and  the  agriadturitt  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  between  practice  and  theo- 
ry: the  former  may  be  assisted  by  the 
latter,  so  long  as  diey  can  go  hand  in 
hand ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  collision,  the 
farmer  will  be  of  more  service  to  him- 
self and  hid  country  than  the  agriadtuT' 
itt;  farming  brings  immediate  profit 
from  persoual  service;  agriculture  may 
only  promise  future,  and  consequently 
contingent  advnntat^es. 

To  check  this  plaeue,  the  skflfol /^arm^r  chaff 
And  blaxlng  strnw  before  his  orchard  bums. 

Thomson. 
An   improved   and  improving  agricuUurs^ 
which  Implies  a  great  aujormentatlon  of  labor,  has 
not  yet  found  itself  at  a  stand.  Burkb. 

Old  htuibandmen  I  at  Sablnum  know, 
Who,  for  another  year,  dig,  plough,  and  sow. 

Dbitbaic. 

OF  FASHION,  OF  QUAUTT,  OF  DIS- 
TINCrnOK. 

These  epithets  are  employed  promis- 
cuously in  colloquial  discourse;  but  not 
with  strict  propriety :  by  men  of  fashion 
are  understood  such  men  as  live  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  keep  the  best 
company ;  by  men  of  quality  are  under- 
stood men  of  rank  or  title ;  by  men  of 
distinction  are  understood  men  of  honor- 
able superiority,  whether  by  wealth,  of- 
fice, or  pre-eminence  in  society.  Gentry 
and  merchants,  though  not  men  of  quat 
iiy,  may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  men 
of  fashion;  and  by  the  oflSce  they  hold 
in  the  state,  they  may  likewise  be  men 
of  distinction. 

The  free  manner  in  which  people  of  fashion 
are  discoursed  on  at  snch  meetings  (of  trades- 
people) is  but  a  Just  reproach  of  their  failures 
in  this  kind  (in  payment).  Stsblk. 

The  single  dress  of  a  lady  of  quality  is  often 
the  product  of  a  hundred  climes.  Addison. 

It  behooves  men  of  distincUon^  with  their 
power  and  example,  to  preside  over  the  public 
diversions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  anything 
that  tends  to  the  corruption  of  manners. 

Steele. 

FASTIDIOUS,  SQUEAMISH. 
FASTIDIOUS,   in    Latin   fasUdiosus, 
from    fastiu,  pride,   signifies     proudly 


nice,  not  easily  pleased:  SQUEAMISH, 
changed  from  qualmish  or  weak -stom- 
ached, signifies,  in  the  moral  sense,  fool- 
ishly sickly,  easily  disgusted.  A  female 
is  fastidious  when  she  criticises  the  dress 
or  manners  of  her  rival ;  she  is  squeam^ 
ish  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  com- 
pany, words,  etc.  Whoever  examines 
his  own  imperfections  wiU  cease  to  be 
fastidious;  whoever  restrains  humor 
and  caprice  will  cease  to  be  squeamish. 

The  perception  as  well  as  the  senses  may  be 
improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and  we  may  by 
diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dislike  raise 
in  time  an  siiiUciaXfastidiotiensss,     Johmsok. 

Were  the  fistes  more  kind, 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale  { 
Were  these  exhaustless,  nature  would  grow  sick 
And,  cloy*d  with  pleasure,  squeamivdy  com- 

plain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  Ufii  a  dream. 

AaMsnoNa. 

FATIGUE,  WEABIKE88,  LASSITUDE. 

FATIGUE,  from  the  Latin /«rftyo,  that 
is,,^tm,  abundantly  or  powerfully,  and 
ago^  to  act,  or  agito^'to  agitate,  designates 
an  effect  from  a  powerful  or  stimulating 
cause.  WEARINESS,  from  ireary,  a  fre- 
quentative of  teear^  marks  an  effect  from 
a  continued  or  repeated  cause.  LASSI- 
TUDE, from  the  Latin  lassitSy  changed 
from  laxusy  relaxed,  marks  a  state  with- 
out specifying  a  cause. 

Fatigue  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  animal 
or  mental  powers ;  weariness  is  a  wearing 
out  the  strength,  or  breaking  the  spirits ; 
lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation  of  the 
animal  frame:  the  laborer  experiences 
fatigue  from  the  toils  of  the  day;  the 
man  of  business,  who  is  harassed  by  the 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  con- 
cerns, suffers  fatigue;  and  the  student, 
who  labors  to  fit  himself  for  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  his  acquirements,  is  in  like 
manner  exposed  to  fatigue:  weariness  at- 
tends the  traveller  who  takes  a  long  or 
pathless  journey ;  weariness  is  the  lot  of 
the  petitioner  who  attends  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  a  great  man;  the  critic  is 
doomed  to  suffer  weariness^  who  is  obliged 
to  drag  through  the  shallow  but  volumi- 
nous writings  of  a  dull  author.  Lassi- 
tude is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered 
system,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  ex- 
cess of  fatigue^  sometimes  by  sickness, 
and  frequently  by  the  action  of  the  ex* 
temal  air. 
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One  of  the  amnaeineiiti  of  idlenen  to  reading 
wlUiont  tbo /aiiffU6  of  cIom  attentton. 

JOBNSOIC. 

For  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither  knowl- 
edge nor  elegance  pnesei^o  the  reader  from  tcen- 
rinsM.  JoHmoM. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  show  evident  syniptoms 
of  litstUuds  and  disgust  In  an  anpleaaaut  season. 

COWTBB. 

FAVORABLE,  PROPITIOUft. 

l!f  a  former  paragraph  (v.  Autpieiow) 
I  have  shown  pr<jp5Unu  to  be  a  species 
of  the  favorahus,  namely,  the  favorable  as 
it  springs  from  the  design  of  an  agent ; 
what  is  propUious,  therefore^  is  always 
/atorabUy  but  not  viee  versa :  the  favar- 
able  properly  characterizes  both  persons 
and  things;  the propUmUy  in  the  proper 
sense,  characterizes  the  person  only :  as 
applied  to  persons,  an  equal  may  be  fa- 
vorable; a  superior  only  is  propUiaue: 
the  one  may  he  favorable  only  in  inclina- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  favorable  also  in  grant- 
ing timely  assistance.  Cato  was  favora- 
ble to  Pompey ;  the  gods  were  propiiioua 
to  the  Oreeks :  we  may  all  wish  to  have 
our  friends  favorable  to  our  projects; 
none  but  heathens  expect  to  have  a 
blind  destiny  propiiioue.  In  the  improp- 
er sense,  propiHoua  may  be  applied  to 
things  with  a  similar  distinction :  what- 
ever is  well-disposed  to  us,  and  seconds 
our  endeavors,  or  serves  our  purpose, 
is  favorable;  whatever  efficaciously  pro- 
tects us,  speeds  our  exertions,  and  de- 
cides our  success,  is  propUious  to  us :  on 
ordinaiT  occasions,  a  wind  is  said  to  be 
favorable  which  carries  us  to  the  end  of 
our  voyage ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  propi- 
HoM  if  the  rapidity  of  our  passage  for- 
wards any  great  purpose  of  our  own. 

You  have,  indeed,  every  favorable  drcnm- 

stance  for  yoar  advancement  that  can  be  wished. 

Melmotb's  Lbttbbs  of  Cicsbo. 

But  ah !  what  nse  of  valor  can  be  made. 

When  Heaven*s  propitioue  powers  renise  their 

aid?  Drtdbn. 

FEARFUL,  DREADFUL,  FRIGHTFUL, 
TREMENDOUS,  TERRIBLE,  TERRIFIC, 
HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 

FEARFUL  here  signifies  full  of  that 
which  causes  fear  (v.  Alarm) ;  DREAD- 
FUL, full  of  what  causes  dread  {v.  Ap- 
prehenMon) ;  FRIGHTFUL,  full  of  what 
causes  ^^Ai  (v.  Afraid)  or  tqjprdieimon; 
TREMENDOUS,  that  which  causes  tren^ 


bltng;  TERRIBLE,  or  TERRIFIC,  caus- 
ing  terror  (v.  Alarm) ;  HORRIBLE,  or 
HORRID,  causing  horror.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  terms  is  easily  to  be  discov- 
ered by  these  definitions:  the  first  two 
affect  the  mind  more  than  the  senses; 
all  the  others  affect  the  senses  more  than 
the  mind :  a  contest  is  fearful  when  the 
issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubt- 
ful ;  the  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to 
one  who  feels  himself  unprepared.  The 
frightful  is  less  than  the  tremendoua  ;  the 
trtmendoue  than  the  terrible  ;  the  terrible 
than  the  horrible :  shrieks  may  be  fright- 
ful; thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tre- 
mendous ;  the  roaring  of  a  lion  is  ierri- 
hie;  the  glare  of  his  eye  terrific;  the  act- 
ual spectacle  of  killing  is  horrible  or  hor- 
rid.  In  their  general  application,  these 
terms  are  often  employed  promiscuously 
to  characterize  whatever  produces  very 
strong  impressions :  hence  we  may  speak 
of  afrightfuly  dreadful^  terrible^  or  horrid 
dream ;  or  frighifuly  dreadful^  or  terrible 
tempest ;  dreadful^  terrible^  or  horrid  con- 
sequences. 

Shewept  the  terrors  of  the  fearful  ware. 
Too  oft,  alas  I  the  wanderfng  lover's  grave. 

FALCOHSa. 

And  dar'st  thon  tlireat  to  snatch  my  prize  away, 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  ? 

POPB. 

Frightful  convulsions  writh*d  his  tortur'd  limbs. 

FSNTOM. 

Ont  of  the  limb  of  the  mvrdered  monarchy  has 
arisen  a  vast,  tremendoue,  unformed  spectre,  in 
a  for  more  terrijte  guise  than  any  which  ever 
yet  overpowered  the  imagination  of  man. 

BrAKB. 

Deck*d  in  sad  trinroph  for  the  moamful  field. 
O'er  her  broad  shoniders  hangs  his  horrid  shield. 

Pora 

FEAST,  BANQUET,  CAROUSAL,  ENTER- 
TAINMENT, TREAT. 

As  FEASTS,  in  the  religious  sense, 
from  fealwt^  are  always  days  of  leisure, 
and  frequently  of  public  rejoicing,  this 
word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure :  this  is  the 
idea  common  to  the  signification  of  all 
these  words,  of  which  feast  seems  to  be 
the  roost  general ;  and  for  all  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  although 
they  have  each  a  distinct  application : 
feast  conveys  the  idea  merely  of  enjoy- 
ment:  BANQUET  is  a  splendid /muf,  at- 
tended with  pomp  and  state ;  it  is  a  term 
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of  noble  uBe,  particalarly  adapted  to  po- 
etiy  and  the  high  style :  CAROUSAL,  in 
French  carroitatej  in  German  gerduKh  or 
rauteh^  intoxication,  from  ratue/ieit,  to  in- 
toxicate, ifl  a  drunken  feati:  ENTER- 
TAINMENT and  TREAT  convey  the  idea 
of  hospitality. 

New  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls, 
And  sumptuoiLS  feagta  are  made  in  splendid 
halls.  Dbtdbm. 

With  hymns  dirine  the  joyoas  banqueieods. 
The  psBans  lengthen*d  till  the  son  descends. 

POFS. 

This  game,  these  carotuaU,  Ascanins  tanght. 
And,  hoUding  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought. 

DRTDm. 

I  could  not  bat  smile  at  the  account  that  was 
yesterday  given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentle- 
man, who,  being  invited  to  an  entertainment^ 
though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had  not  the 
confidence  to  refose  his  glass  in  his  turn. 

Addison. 

I  do  not  insist  that  you  spread  your  table  with 
so  unbounded  a  profusion  as  to  ftimish  out  a 
splendid  treat  with  the  remains. 

Meucotb's  Lbttbbs  op  Ciczma 

Feast^  entertainment^  and  treat  are  taken 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  express  oth- 
er pleasures  besides  those  of  the  table : 
feast  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid 
pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from 
delicious  viands ;  eniertaimnent  and  treat 
retain  the  idea  of  being  granted  by  way 
of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  be- 
ing tL  feast  or  high  delight;  and  of  a  per- 
son contributing  to  one^s  entertainment^ 
or  giving  one  a  treat.  To  a  benevolent 
mind  the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted  man  re- 
lieved and  comforted  is  a  feast;  to  a  mind 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  an 
easy  access  to  a  well-stocked  library  is  a 
continual  feast :  men  of  a  happy  temper 
give  and  receive  entertainment  with  equal 
facility ;  they  afford  entertainment  to  their 
guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness  which 
they  impart  to  everything  around  them ; 
they  in  like  manner  derive  entertaifunent 
from  everything  they  see,  or  hear,  or  ob- 
serve :  a  treat  is  given  or  received  only 
on  particular  occasions ;  it  depends  on 
the  relative  clroumstanoes  and  tastes  of 
the  giver  and  receiver ;  to  one  of  a  mu- 
sical turn  one  may  give  a  treat  by  invit- 
ing him  to  a  musical  party ;  and  to  one 
of  an  intelligent  turn  it  will  be  equally  a 
treat  to  be  of  the  party  which  consists  of 
the  enlightened  and  conversable. 


Seattle  Is  the  only  author  I  know  whose  crit- 
ical and  phikoopblcal  researches  are  dtTersillcd 
and  embellished  by  a  poetical  imagination,  that 
makes  even  the  driest  subject  and  the  leanest  a 
feafd  for  an  epicure  in  books.  Cowpcb. 

Let  us  consider  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
all  these  entertainmente  of  sense.       Adduom . 
Sing  my  praise  In  strain  sublime. 
Treat  not  me  with  dogg'rel  rhyme.  Swift. 

FEAST,  FESTIVAL,  HOLIDAY. 

FEAST,  in  Latin  festvm,  or  festus, 
changed  most  probably  from  fesiee  and 
/erus,  which  latter,  in  all  probability, 
comes  from  the  Greek  i^mu,  sacred,  be- 
cause thes^  days  were  kept  sacred  or  va- 
cant from  all  secular  labor:  FESTIVAL 
and  HOLIDAY,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning 
in  their  original  sense,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  former  derives  its  origin 
from  heathenish  superstition,  the  latter 
owes  its  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  its  reformed  state. 

A  feast,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
word,  is  applied  to  every  day  which  is 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  observed  with 
particular  solemnity,  except  Sundays ;  a 
holyday,  or,  according  to  its  modem  or- 
thography, a  holiday,  is  simply  a  day  on 
which  ordinary  business  is  suspended: 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  there  are 
many  days  which  are  kept  holy,  and  conse- 
quently by  them  denominated/easfo,  which 
in  the  English  reformed  church  are  only 
observed  as  holidays,  or  days  of  exemp- 
tion from  public  business;  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  the  saints*  days,  on  which  the 
public  offices  are  shut :  on  the  other  hand, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  are 
regarded  in  both  churches  more  as  feasts 
than  as  holidays.  There  are,  therefore, 
many  feasts  where  there  are  no  holidays, 
and  many  holidays  where  there  are  no 
feasts. 

First,  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing, 

To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  crafts ; 

Next,  two  new  suits  fox  feasts  and  gala-days. 

CUMBKIU.A1ID. 

It  happen*d  on  a  summer's  holiday. 

That  to  the  green-wood  shade  he  took  his  way. 

DaTDSH. 

A.  feast  is  altogether  sacred ;  a  holiday 
has  frequently  nothing  sacred  in  it,  not 
even  in  its  cause;  it  may  be  a  simple, 
ordinary  transaction,  the  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual :  a  festival  has  always  either  a  sa- 
cred or  a  serious  object.    A.  feast  is  kept 
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by  religious  worship;  a  holiday  is  kept  by 
idleness ;  a  fedival  is  kept  by  mirth  and 
festivity :  some  feaUs  are  fettivaU,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  soipe 
fettivaU  are  holidayt,  as  in  the  case  of 
weddings  and  public  thanksgivings. 

Many  worthy  persons  nrged  how  great  the  har- 
mony was  between  the  holMayB  and  their  attrt- 
bates  (if  I  may  call  them  so),  and  what  a  conAi- 
sion  wonld  follow  if  Michaelmas-day,  for  instance, 
was  not  to  be  celebrated  when  stubble-Keese  are 
in  their  highest  perfection.  Wjxpolb. 

In  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present,  I  shall 
perhaps  be  ridlcnled  if  I  hint,  as  my  opinion,  ttiat 
the  observation  of  certain  festivaU  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  politloti  institution. 

Walfolb. 

TO  FEEL,  BE  SBKBIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 

From  the  simple  idea  of  a  sense,  the 
word  FEEL  has  acquired  the  most  exten- 
sive signification  and  application  in  our 
language,  and  may  be  employed  indiffer- 
ently for  all  the  other  terms,  but  not  in 
all  cases :  to  fed  is  said  of  the  whole 
frame,  inwardly  and  outwardly ;  it  is  the 
accompaniment  of  existence:  to  BE  SEN- 
SIBLE, from  the  Latin  aentio^  is  said  only 
of  the  senses.  It  is  the  property  of  all 
living  creatures  to  fed  pleasure  and  pain 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  those  creat- 
ures which  have  not  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  not  be  teimble  of  sounds.  In  the  mor- 
al application,  to  fed  is  peculiarly  the 
Sroperty  or  act  of  the  heart ;  to  be  serui- 
!e  is  that  of  the  understanding :  an  in- 
genuous mind  feels  pain  when  it  is  eensible 
of  having  committed  an  error:  one  may, 
however, /m^  as  well  as  be  senaiUe  by 
means  of  the  understanding:  a  person 
feds  the  value  of  another's  service;  is 
sensible  of  his  kindness :  one  feds  or  is 
sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly ;  one  is 
CONSCIOUS  only  of  what  passes  inward- 
ly, from  con  or  cum  and  teioj  to  know  to 
one*s  self :  we  fed  the  force  of  another's 
remark ;  we  are  sensible  of  the  evil  which 
must  spring  from  the  practice  of  vice ;  we 
are  ctmseums  of  having  fallen  short  of  our 
duty. 

The  devout  man  does  not  only  believe,  hut  feels 
there  is  a  Deity.  Addison. 

There  is,  donbtless,  aiiscalty  in  spirits  by  which 
they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our  senses  do  ma- 
terial objects ;  and  there  is  no  question  but  oar 
souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  this 
facility,  be  always  esnsible  of  the  Dlrine  pres- 
ence. Addison. 


A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  deslgn'd : 
Oonseiotu  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  form'd  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest. 

Datdsn. 

FKRLINO,  8KXSE,  SENSATION. 

FEELING,  in  Saxon  fden,  low  German 
foden^  Dutch  toelen^  and  SENSE  (v.  To 
fed)^  are  taken  in  a  general  or  particular 
sense:  SENSATION  is  taken  only  in  a 
particular  sense.  Feding  and  sense  are 
either  physical  or  moral  properties ;  sen- 
sation  is  a  particukr  act  of  physical  or 
moral  feeling. 

Feding^  physicaUy  considered,  is  but  a 
mode  of  sense;  anatomists  reckon  five 
senseSy  of  which  feding  is  one :  seMS  is  the 
abstract  faculty  of  perceiving  through  the 
medium  of  the  sense,  as  to  be  deprived 
of  sense  when  stunned  by  a  blow ;  to  be 
without  sense  when  divested  of  the  ordi- 
nary faculties.  As  all  creatures  which 
have  life  have/<K/tn^,  the  expression  creat- 
ures without /«e/tn^,  may  be  applied  to  in- 
animate objects ;  but  in  general  the  term 
feding  is  taken  for  the  sense  ot  feding. 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  come  let  me  clutch 

thee— 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  Iktal  Tision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  SnAKSPBARS. 

In  distances  of  things,  their  shapes,  and  sUe, 
Our  reason  Judges  better  than  our  eyes ; 
Declares  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminence, 
Superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  fh)m  sense  f 

JXNTNS. 

Feding^  in  its  limited  acceptation,  is  ei- 
ther a  state  of  feding  or  an  act  ot  feding: 
sense  is  a  mode  of  sense,  i.  «.,  a  mode  of 
perceiving  through  the  medium  of  any 
particular  organ  of  sense,  or  a  state  of 
perceiving  particular  objects.  In  this  ac- 
ceptation feding  is  applied  to  moral  as 
well  as  physical  objects,  eense  to  intellect- 
ual as  well  as  sensible  objects:  feding 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  sense  in  the 
understanding;  feding  is  transitory  and 
fluctuating,  sense  is  permanent  and  regu- 
lar. There  are  fedings  of  love,  charity, 
compassion,  etc. ;  there  is  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, rectitude,  propriety,  etc. 

Tlieir  king,  out  of  a  princely /<«Unor,  was  spar- 
ing and  compassionate  toward  his  subjects. 

Bacon. 

This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  tense  of  a  lov- 
er, took,  as  though  his  mistress  had  given  him,  a 
secret  reprehension.  Sidnxt. 
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As  the  teMoticH  denotes  a  particular 
act  of  fedinffy  it  differs  tromfeding  only 
in  application :  the  term  feding  is  most 
adapted  to  ordinary  discourse  on  familiar 
matters ;  tenwAwn.  to  the  grave  and  scien- 
tific style :  a  child  may  talk  of  an  unpleas- 
ant or  pleasant  feding^  a  feding  of  cold 
or  hunger;  the  professional  man  talks  of 
the  Kruation  of  giddiness,  a  gnawing  aen^ 
aaiion,  and  the  like. 

Those  ideas  to  which  any  agreeable  t^Mation 
is  annexed  are  easily  excited,  as  leaving  behind 
them  the  most  strong  and  permanent  impressions. 

SOMBKVILLB. 

FEELING,  SENSIBILITY,  BUSCEPTI- 
BIUTY. 

FEELING,  in  the  present  case,  is  taken 
for  a  positive  characteristic,  namely,  the 
property  of  feding  (v.  To  fed)  in  a  strong 
degree;  in  this  sense /<»/in^  expresses  ei- 
ther a  particular  act,  or  a  habitual  prop- 
erty of  the  mind.  SENSIBILITY  is  al- 
ways taken  in  the  sense  of  a  habit.  Traits 
of  feding  in  young  people  are  happy  omens 
in  the  estimation  of  the  preceptor :  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility  is  not  a  desirable  gift ; 
it  creates  an  infinite  disproportion  of  pain. 
Feding  and  sensibility  are  here  taken  as 
moral  properties,  which  are  awakened  as 
much  by  the  operations  of  the  mind  with- 
in itself  as  by  external  objects :  SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY, from  the  Latin  susdpio,  to  take 
or  receive,  designates  that  property  of  the 
body  or  the  mind  which  consists  in  being 
ready  to  take  an  affection  from  external 
objects;  hence  we  speak  of  a  person's 
susceptibUUy  to  take  cold,  or  his  suscepti- 
bility to  be  affected  with  grief,  joy,  or  any 
other  passion :  if  an  excess  of  sensibility 
be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  susceptibility  is  a 
still  greater  evil ;  it  makes  us  slaves  to 
every  circumstance,  however  trivial,  which 
comes  under  our  notice. 

Gentleness  is  native /M^in^  improved  by  prin- 
ciple. Blaie. 

By  long  habit  in  carrying  a  burden  we  lose  in 
great  part  our  s&nsibUitp  of  iU  weight 

JOHNBOK. 

It  pleases  me  to  think  that  It  was  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  gratitude  in  me  that  my  mind  was  suscep- 
tibU  of  such  generous  transport  (in  my  dreams) 
when  I  thought  myself  repaying  the  kindness  of 
my  friend.  Bteon. 

TO. FEIGN,  PRETEND. 
FEIGN,  in  Latin  fingo  or  fgo^  comes 
from  the  Greek  wiiyoi,  to  fix  or  stamp. 


PRETEND,  in  Latin  preetendo,  signifies 
properly  to  stretch  before,  that  is,  to  put 
on  the  outside. 

These  words  may  be  used  either  for  do- 
ing or  saying ;  they  are  both  opposed  to 
what  is  true,  but  they  differ  from  the  mo- 
tives of  the  agent :  to  feign  is  taken  ei- 
ther in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense ;  to 
prdendn\yfKj%  in  a  bad  sense :  one  feigns 
in  order  to  gain  some  future  end ;  a  per- 
son/ei^  sickness  in  order  to  be  excused 
from  paying  a  disagreeable  visit :  one  pre- 
tends in  order  to  serve  a  present  purpose ; 
a  child  pretends  to  have  lost  his  book  who 
wishes  to  excuse  himself  for  his  idleness. 
To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of  con- 
duct ;  to  pretend  consists  mostly  of  words, 
sometimes  coupled  with  assumed  looks 
and  manners :  Ulysses  feigned  madness 
in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Tro- 
jan war :  according  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian 
Sinon  prdended  to  be  a  deserter  come  over 
to  the  Trojan  camp. 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  anna, 

Unnumber'd  suitors  came, 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms. 

And  felt  or /0f^*<f  aflame.  Golmmrh. 

An  aiVected  delicacy  is  the  common  improve' 
roent  in  those  who  pretend  to  be  refined  above 
others.  Stkelb. 

In  matters  of  speculation,  to  feign  is 
to  invent  by  force  of  the  imagination  ;.to 
pretend  is  to  set  up  by  force  of  self-coii. 
ceit  or  false  opinion :  it  is  feigned  by  the. 
poets  that  Orpheus  went  down  into  hell 
and  brought  back  Eurydice,  his  wife ;  in- 
fidel philosophers  pretend  to  account  for 
the  most  mysterious  things  in  nature  upon 
natural,  or,  as  they  please  to  term  it,  ra- 
tional principles. 

In  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity  a  p^eat  poet 
nnay  and  ought  to  feiffn  such  things  as  be  not 
then,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  embellish  that 
subject  which  he  treats.  DarDBM. 

The  Hans  towns  not  only  complained,  but  clam- 
ored londly  for  breach  of  their  ancient  privileges 
confirmed  unto  them  time  out  of  mind,  by  thir- 
teen successive  kings  of  England,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  purchased  with  their  money. 

Howell. 

TO  FELICITATE,  CONGRATULATE. 

FELICITATE,  from  the  Latin  fdix, 
happy,  signifies  to  make  happy,  and  is 
applicable  only  to  ourselves ;  CONGRAT- 
ULATE, from  gratus,  pleasant  or  agreea- 
ble, is  to  make  agreeable,  and  is  applica- 
ble either  to  ourselves  or  others :  we  f^ 
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lieitaie  ourselves  on  having  escaped  the 
danger ;  we  congratulate  others  on  their 
good-fortune. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  (night) 
with  impatience,  and  felicitaU  tbenuelves  upon 
her  arrival.  Johmson. 

The  fierce  yoang  hero  who  had  overcome  the 
Cnriatii,  instead  of  being  congratulated  by  his 
sister  for  his  victory,  was  upbraided  by  her  for 
having  slain  her  lover.  Addison. 

FELLOWSHIP;  BOClBXy. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  de- 
note a  close  intercourse ;  but  FELLOW- 
SHIP  is  said  of  men  as  individuals,  SO- 
CIETY of  them  collectively :  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  hold  feUomhip  with  any 
one  of  bad  character,  or  to  join  the  socie- 
ty of  those  who  profess  bad  principles. 

Ill  becomes  it  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chains, 
Though  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear, 
That,  were  I  reinstated  in  mv  throne, 
Tlius  to  be  Join'd  in  fellowMip  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  of  my  soul. 

Gilbert  Wcst. 

Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  first  of  Joys, 

Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone. 

Amid  this  world  of  death.  Thomson. 

FEMALE,  FEMININE,  EFFEMINATE. 

FEMALE  is  said  of  the  sex  itself,  and 
FEMININE  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
sex.  Female  is  opposed  to  male, /<!mi- 
nine  to  masculine. 

In  the  femaU  character  we  expect  to 
find  that  which  is  feminine.  The  female 
dress,  manners,  and  habits,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  essayists,  from  the 
time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period. 
The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  female; 
the  effeminate  is  unnatural  to  the  male. 
A  feminine  air  and  voice,  which  is  truly 
grateful  to  the  observer  in  the  one  sex, 
is  an  odious  mark  of  effeminacy  in  the 
other.  Beauty  and  delicacy  tirefeminine 
properties ;  robustness  and  vigor  are  mas- 
culine properties ;  the  former,  therefore, 
when  discovered  in  a  man,  entitle  him  to 
the  epithet  of  effeminate. 

Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends, 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends : 
Ho/emale  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried. 
Nor  counsels  unexplor'd,  before  she  died. 

Dktdkn. 
Her  heav'nly  form 
Angelic;  but  more  soft  and  feminine 
Her  graceftil  innocence.  Mix;toii. 


Our  martial  ancestors,  like  some  of  theh'  moQ- 
em  successors,  had  no  other  amusement  (but 
hunting)  to  entertain  their  vacant  hours;  de- 
spising all  arts  as  efeminate.         Blacutonb. 

FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY. 

FENCE,  from  the  L&tm  fendo,  to  fend 
or  keep  off,  denotes  that  which  serves  to 
prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy. 
GUARD,  which  is  but  a  variety  of  wordy 
from  the  German  toahren,  to  see,  and 
upoc/im,  to  watch,  signifies  that  which 
keeps  from  any  danger.  SECURITY 
implies  that  which  secures  or  prevents 
injury,  mischief,  and  loss.  A  fenee^  in 
the  proper  sense,  is  an  inanimate  object ; 
a  ffuard  is  a  living  agent ;  the  former  is 
of  permanent  utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a 
partial  extent:  in  the  figurative  sense 
they  retain  the  same  distinction.  Mod- 
esty is  a  fence  to  a  woman's  virtue ;  the 
love  of  the  subject  is  the  monarch's  great- 
est M/«^t(ardL  There  are  prejudices  which 
favor  religion  and  subordination,  and  act 
as  fence9  against  the  introduction  of  li- 
centious principles  into  the  juvenile  or 
unenlightened  mind;  a  proper  sense  of 
an  overruling  Providence  will  serve  as 
a  ffuard  to  prevent  the  admission  of  im- 
proper thoughts.  The  guard  only  stands 
at  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
evil:  the  security  stops  up  all  the  ave- 
nues, it  locks  up  with  firmness.  A  guard 
serves  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  every- 
thing that  may  have  an  evil  intention  or 
tendency :  the  security  rather  secures  the 
possession  of  what  one  has,  and  prevents 
a  loss.  A  king  has  a  guard  about  his 
person  to  keep  off  all  violence. 

Whatever  disregard  certain  modem  refiners  of 
morality  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  insti- 
tuted means  of  public  religion,  they  must  in  their 
lowest  view  be  considered  as  the  out-guards  and 
feneee  of  virtuous  conduct.  Blair. 

Let  the  heart  be  either  wounded  by  sore  dis- 
tress, or  agitated  by  violent  emotions;  and  yon 
shall  presently  see  that  virtue  without  religion  is 
inadequate  to  the  government  of  lifb.  It  is  des- 
titute of  its  proper  ffitard^  of  its  firmest  sup- 
port, of  its  chief  encouragement.  Blaib. 

Goodness  flrom  Its  own  nature  hath  this  eeeu- 
rUy^  that  it  brings  men  under  the  danger  of  no 

law.  TlLLOTSON. 

FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 

FEROCIOUS  and  FIERCE  are  both 
derived  from  the  Latin /croas,  which  comes 
from  fera,  a  wild  beast     SAVAGE,  v. 
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FerocUy  marks  the  untamed  charac- 
ter of  a  cruel  disposition :  JUrceneaa  has  a 
greater  mixture  of  pride  and  anger  in  it, 
the  word/«r«  in  French  being  talcen  for 
haughtiness:  tavagenat  marlcs  a  more 
permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a  senti- 
ment of  dther  cruelty  or  anger  as  the 
two  former.  Feroeiiy  tjudi  fiercenen  are 
in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to  des- 
ignate their  natural  tempers:  tavoffe  is 
mostly  employed  to  designate  the  natu- 
ral tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled 
by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of 
religion.  Ferocity  is  the  natural  charac- 
teristic of  wild  beasts ;  it  is  a  delight  in 
blood  that  needs  no  outward  stimulus  to 
call  it  into  action ;  but  it  displays  itself 
most  strilcingly  in  the  moment  when  the 
animal  is  going  to  grasp,  or  when  in  the 
act  of  devouring,  its  prey :  farceneu  may 
be  provoked  in  many  creatures,  but  it 
does  not  discover  itself  unless  roused  by 
some  circumstance  of  aggravation ;  many 
animals  become  ./Eeroe  by  being  shut  up 
in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  spec- 
tators :  aavageneu  is  as  natural  a  temper 
in  Uie  uncivilized  man  as  feroeiiy  ox  fierce- 
nen  in  the  brute ;  it  does  not  wait  for  an 
enemy  to  attack,  but  is  restless  in  search 
of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an  ene- 
my, and  have  an  opportunity  of  destroy- 
ing. It  is  an  easy  transition  for  the  sav- 
age to  become  Xhtferocwut  cannibal,  glut- 
ting himself  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies, 
or  the  fierce  antagonist  to  one  who  sets 
himself  up  in  opposition  to  him. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
terms,  they  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other:  the  countenance  may  be  ei- 
ther ferodom^  fierce^  or  acmage,  according 
to  circumstances.  A  robber  who  spends 
his  life  in  the  act  of  unlawfully  shedding 
blood  acquires  a  ferocity  of  countenance : 
a  soldier  who  follows  a  predatory  and 
desultory  mode  of  warfare  betrays  the 
licentiousness  of  his  calling,  and  his  un- 
disciplined temper,  in  iJbR  fiercenen  of  his 
countenance;  the  tyrant  whose  enjoy- 
ment consists  in  inflicting  misery  on  his 
dependants  or  subjects  evinces  the  tav- 
offefufH  of  his  temper  by  the  tavage  joy 
with  which  he  witnesses  their  groans  and 
tortures. 

The/«roc<ou«  character  of  Moloch  appears  both 
in  the  liattle  and  the  coaneil  with  exact  consist- 
ency. iomxmQv. 


The  tempett  ftlls. 
The  weary  winds  sink,  breathless.    Bat  who 

knows 
WtaXJUreer  tempest  yet  may  shake  this  night. 

TBOMaOIC 

Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood, 
By  nature  dreadftil,  and  athirst  for  blood, 
His  will  can  calm,  their  tavage  tempers  bind, 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  mankind. 

Tovxo. 

FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROLIFIC. 

FERTILE,  in  Latin  fertUis,  from  /m>, 
to  bear,  signifies  capable  of  bearing  or 
bringing  to  light  FRUITFUL  signifies 
full  of /rut/,  or  containing  within  itself 
much  fruit  PROLIFIC  is  compounded 
of  proUt  and  /aeto,  to  make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  its  proper  sense 
the  faculty  of  sending  forth  from  itself 
that  which  is  not  of  its  own  nature,  and 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ground 
which  causes  everything  within  itself 
to  grow  up.  Fruitful  expresses  a  state 
containing  or  possessing  abundantly  that 
which  is  of  the  same  nature ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  applicable  to  trees,  plants, 
vegetables,  and  whatever  is  said  to  bear 
fruit  Prolific  expresses  the  faculty  of 
generating ;  it  conveys,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  what  is  creative,  and  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  animals.  We  may  say  that 
the  ground  is  either  fertile  or  fruitful^ 
but  not  so  properly  prolific:  we  may 
speak  of  a  female  of  any  species  being 
fruUfvl  and  prolific^  but  not  fertile;  we 
may  speak  of  nature  as  bemg  fruitful^ 
but  neither  fertile  nor  prolific,  A  coun- 
try \a  fertile  as  it  respects  the  quality  of 
the  soil ;  it  is  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
abundance  of  its  produce :  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  for  a  country  to  he  fruitful  by 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was 
ik[>i  fertile  by  nature.  An  anunal  is  said 
to  be  fmiiful  as  it  respects  the  number 
of  young  which  it  has ;  it  is  said  to  be 
prolific  as  it  respects  its  generative  pow- 
er. Some  women  are  more  fruitful  than 
others ;  but  there  are  many  animals  more 
prolific  than  human  creatures. 

Why  should  I  mention  thoee  whoee  ooiy  aoil 

Is  render'd/erfOs  by  the  overflowing  Nile  ? 

JnmcB. 

When  first  the  soil  receires  thibfrui^ul  seed, 
Hake  no  delay,  but  cover  it  witli  speed. 

Drtdev. 

And  where  in  pomp  the  sunbamed  people  ride 
On  painted  barges  o'er  the  teeming  tide, 
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Which  pouring  down  from  Ethiopian  landf, 
Makes  green  the  soil,  with  aUmo  and  black  pro- 
lifo  Bands.  Drtdeh. 

In  tbe  figurative  application  they  ad- 
mit of  a  similar  distinction.  A  man  is 
fertile  in  expedients  who  readily  con- 
trives upon  tbe  spur  of  the  occasion ;  he 
is  fruitful  m  resources  who  has  them 
ready  at  his  hand ;  his  brain  is  prolific 
if  it  generates  an  abundance  of  new  con- 
ceptions. A  mind  is  fertile  which  has 
powers  that  admit  of  cultivation  ani  ex- 
pansion :  an  imagination  is  fruUftU  that 
is  rich  in  stores  of  imagery ;  a  genius  is 
prolijie  that  is  rich  in  invention.  Fe- 
males are  fertile  in  expedients  and  de- 
vices ;  ambition  and  avarice  are  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  discord  and  misery 
in  public  and  private  life ;  novd-writers 
are  the  most  pr<Aifie  class  of  authors. 

To  everr  work  Warbnrton  bronght  a  memory 
(UI  franght,  together  with  a  fiincy  fertile  of 
comMnattons.  Johnsobt. 

The  philosophy  received  from  the  Greeks  has 
been  fruitful  in  oontroversles,  bat  barren  of 
works.  Bacok. 

Parent  of  light  I  all-seeing  snn, 
ProUfio  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
Tbe  varioos  gifts  of  Providence.  Oat. 

FERVOR,  ARDOR. 

FERVOR,  from  ferveo,  to  boil,  is  not 
so  violent  a  heat  as  ARDOR,  from  ardeo^ 
to  bum.  The  affections  are  properly 
fervent;  the  passions  are  arcfen/.*  wo  are 
ferveiU  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in  acting ; 
the  fervor  of  devotion  may  be  rational, 
but  the  ardor  of  zeal  is  mostly  intemper- 
ate. The  first  martyr,  Stephen,  was  fill- 
ed with  a  holy  fervor;  St.  Peter,  in  the 
ardor  of  his  zeal,  promised  his  Master  to 
do  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform. 

The  Joy  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
high  raptures  and  transports  of  religious /prvor. 

Blair. 

Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotions  with  that 
ardor  that  they  woold  to  a  lewd  play  ?  Soctb. 

FESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 

Therk  is  commonly  MIRTH  with  FES- 
TIVITY, but  there  may  be  frequently 
tniYth  without  festivity.  The  festivity 
Hes  in  the  outward  circumstances ;  nwrth 
in  the  temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is 
rather  the  producer  of  mirth  than  the 
mirth  itself.  Festivity  includes  the  so- 
cial enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking,  dan- 


cing, cards,  and  other  pleasures :  mirth 
includes  in  it  the  buoyancy  of  spirits 
which  is  engendered  by  a  participation 
in  such  pleasures. 

Pisistntus,  fearing  that  tbe  feetivUy  of  his 
guests  would  be  interrupted  by  the  misconduct 
of  Thrasippua,  rose  from  his  smt,  and  entreated 
htan  to  stay.  Gcmbebland. 

Low  lies  tliat  house  where  nnt-brown  draughts 

Inspfr'd, 
Where  graybaard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd. 

GOLOaMRH. 
FICTION,  FABRICATION,  FALSEHOOD. 
FICTION  is  opposed  to  what  is  real; 
FABRICATION  and  FALSEHOOD  to 
what  is  true.  Fiction  relates  what  may 
be,  though  not  what  is :  fabrication,  and 
faUehoM  relate  what  is  not  as  what  is, 
and  vice  versa.  Fiction  serves  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction:  fabrication  and 
falsehood  serve  to  mislead  and  deceive. 
Fiction  and  fabrication  both  require  in- 
vention :  falsehood  consists  of  simple  con- 
tradiction. The  fables  of  .^sop  are  fic- 
tions of  the  simplest  kind,  but  yet  such 
as  require  a  peculiarly  lively  fancy  and 
inventive  genius  to  produce :  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a  play,  as  the  production  of  Shak- 
speare*s  pen,  was  once  executed  with  suf- 
ficient skill  to  impose  for  a  time  upon 
the  public  credulity :  a  good  memory  is 
all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  ut- 
tering falsehoods  that  can  be  easily  con- 
tradicted and  confuted.  In  an  extended 
sense  of  the  word  fiction,  it  approaches 
still  nearer  to  the  sense  of  fabricate^ 
when  said  of  the^^iotu  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  delivered  as  truth,  although 
admitted  now  to  be  false :  the  motive  of 
the  narrator  is  what  here  constitutes  the 
difference ;  namely,  that  in  the  former 
casd  he  believes  what  he  relates  to  be 
true,  in  the  latter  he  knows  it  to  be  false. 
The  heathen  mythology  consists  princi* 
pally  of  the  fictions  of  the  poets:  news- 
papers commonly  abound  in  fabrication. 

All  that  the  Jews  tell  ns  of  their  twofold  Mes- 
siah is  a  mere  fiction^  framed  without  as  much 
as  a  pretence  to  any  foundation  in  Scripture  for 
it.  Pbideauz. 

The  translator  orfabricator  of  Ossian's  poems. 

Mason. 

When  speech  is  employed  only  as  the  Tehicle 
of  falsehood^  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
from  others.  Johnson. 

Fabrication  may  sometimes  be  used  in 
a  good  sense :  in  this  case  it  denotes  not 
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the  thing  fcArieatedy  but  the  act  of  /ab- 
ricating. 

With  reason  has  ShakBpeare*s  superiority  been 
asserted  in  x\i&  fabrication  of  his  preternatural 
machines.  Cumbsbland. 

As  epithets,  fiditiom  and  /oZm  are 
very  closely  allied ;  for  what  is  fictitious 
is  fahe^  though  all  that  is  false  is  not 
fietiiunis:  the  fiditimis  is  that  which  has 
been  feigned,  or  falsely  made  by  some 
one ;  the  false  is  simply  that  which  is 
false  by  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  the^- 
iitiaus  account  is  therefore  the  invention 
of  an  individual,  whose  veracity  is  there- 
by impeached ;  but  there  may  be  many 
false  accounts  unintentionally  circulated. 

A  man  who  has  taken  his  ideas  of  mankind 
firom  study  alone  generally  comes  into  the  world 
with  a  heart  melting  at  evwyJlcMioue  tale  of 
distress.  Goldsmith. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  true  religion  has 
and  must  have  so  large  a  mixture  of  fear,  and 
that  false  religions  have  nothing  else  but  fear  to 
support  them.  Bcuu. 

FIGURE,  METAPHOR,  ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM,  SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

FIGURE,  in  Latin  figure^  from  fingo^ 
to  feign,  signifies  anything  painted  or 
feigned  by  the  mind.  METAPHOR,  in 
Greek  fierafopa,  from  fura^piaj  to  trans- 
fer, signifies  a  transfer  of  one  object  to 
another.  ALLEGORY,  in  Greek  oXXi;- 
yopta,  from  aXXoc,  another,  and  ayopcf ct), 
to  relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  some- 
thing under  a  borrowed  term.  EM- 
BLEM, in  Greek  c/ijSXij/ia,  from  €fi/3aX- 
Xa»,  to  impress,  signiiSes  the  thing  stamp- 
ed on  as  a  mark.  SYMBOL,  from  the 
Greek  ovfi/SaXXoi,  to  consider  attentively, 
signifies  the  thing  cast  or  conceived  in 
the  mind,  from  its  analogy  to  represent 
something  else.  TYPE,  in  Greek  rvTroc, 
from  Tviniay  to  strike  or  stamp,  signifies 
an  image  of  something  that  is  stamped 
on  something  else. 

Likeness  between  two  objects,  by 
which  one  is  made  to  represent  the  oth- 
er, is  the  common  idea  in  the  significa- 
tion of  these  terms.  Figure  is  the  most 
general  of  these  terms,  comprehending 
everything  which  {^figured  by  means  of 
the  imagination ;  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  the,/^rc.  The  figure  consists  either 
in  woi^  or  in  things  generally :  we  may 
have  a  figure  in  expression,  a  figure  on 
paper,  9l  figure  on  wood  or  stone,  and  the 


like.  It  is  the  business  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  draw  figures  out  of  anything ;  the 
.  metaphor  and  aUegory  consist  of  a  repre- 
sentation by  means  of  words  only :  the 
figure^  in  this  case,  is  any  representation 
which  the  mind  makes  to  itself  of  a 
resemblance  between  objects,  which  is 
properly  vl  figure  of  thought,  which  when 
clothed  in  words  is  a  figure  of  speech : 
the  metaphor  is  9^  figure  of  speech  of  the 
simplest  kind,  by  which  a  word  acquires 
other  meanings  besides  that  which  is 
originally  affixed  to  it ;  as  when  the  term 
head,  which  properly  signifies  a  part  of 
the  body,  is  applied  to  tiie  leader  of  an 
army.  The  tUlegory  is  a  continued  met- 
aphoTy  where  attributes,  modes,  and  ac- 
tions are  applied  to  the  objects  thus^- 
uredy  as  in  the  aUegory  of  sin  and  death 
in  Milton. 

Tlie  spring  bears  the  naxaeflffure  among  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  that  the  morning  does  among 
the  divisions  of  the  day,  or  youth  among  tho 
stages  of  life.  Addison. 

No  man  had  a  happier  manner  of  e.xpressing 
the  affections  of  one  sense  by  metaphorg  taken 
from  another  than  Hilton.  Buiuu. 

Virgil  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  so  far  as  regards  the  soul  of  man, 
into  beautiful  allegories.  Addison. 

The  emblem  is  that  sort  ot  figure  of 
thought  by  which  we  make  corporeal  ob- 
jects to  stand  for  moral  properties ;  thus 
the  dove  is  represented  as  the  emblem  of 
meekness,  or  the  beehive  is  made  the  «m- 
blem  of  industry :  the  sigmbol  is  that  spe- 
cies of  emblem  which  is  converted  into  a 
constituted  sign  among  men;  thus  the 
olive  and  laurel  are  the  symbols  of  peace, 
and  have  been  recognized  as  such  among 
barbarous  as  well  as  enlightened  nations. 
The  type  is  that  species  of  emhUm  by 
which  one  object  is  made  to  represent 
another  mystically;  it  is,  therefore,  only 
employed  in  religious  matters,  particular- 
ly in  relation  to  the  coming,  the  office, 
and  the  death  of  our  Saviour;  in  this 
manner  the  offering  of  Isaac  is  consider- 
cd  as  a  type  of  our  Saviour's  offering 
himself  as  an  atoning  sacrifice. 

The  stork's  the  emblem  of  tme  piety. 

BfiAVMoinr. 

I  need  not  mention  the  Jnstness  of  thought 
which  is  observed  in  the  generation  of  these 
symbolical  persons  (in  Milton's  aUeffory  of  sin 
and  death).  Addison. 

All  the  remarkable  events  under  the  law  were 
<^M  of  Christ.  liLAia. 
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FINAL,  CONCLU8IVB. 

FINAL,  in  French  finals  Latin  firuditt^ 
from  finU^  the  end,  signifies  having  an 
end.  CONCLUSIVE  (v.  ConduMtHs)  sig. 
nifies  shutting  up,  or  coining  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Jfltial  designates  simply  the  circum- 
stance of  being  the  last;  ooneiimve  the 
mode  of  finishing  or  coming  to  the  last : 
a  determination  is  Jinal  which  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  other ;  a  reasoning  is  eon- 
dusive  that  puts  a  stop  to  farther  ques- 
tion. The  fauil  is  arbitrary ;  it  depends 
upon  the  will  to  make  it  so  or  not :  the 
conclusive  is  relative ;  it  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  and  the  understanding:  a 
person  gives  a  Jinal  answer  at  option ; 
but  in  order  to  make  an  answer  conclu- 
sive it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Neither  with  us  in  England  Iwih  there  been 
(till  very  lately)  wny  Jtnal  determiuation  apon 
the  right  of  aathors  at  the  common-law. 

Blackstons. 

I  hardly  think  the  example  of  Abraham's  com- 
plaining, that  unless  he  haid  some  children  of  his 
body,  his  steward,  Ellexer  of  Damascus,  would 
be  his  heir,  is  quite  eonduHve  to  show  that  he 
made  him  so  by  wUL  Blackstorb. 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DUCOVBR,  ESPY, 
DESCKY. 

FIND,  in  German  finden^  etc.,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  Latin  venio^ 
signifying  to  come  in  the  way.  DISCOV- 
ER, V.  To  detect  ESPY,  in  French  «/»«•, 
comes  from  the  Latin  eepieio^  signifying 
to  see  a  thing  out,  or  in  distinction  from 
others.  DESCRY,  from  the  Latin  dis- 
cenwy  signifies  to  distinguish  a  thing  from 
others. 

To  Jmd  signifies  simply  to  come  within 
sight  of  a  thing,  which  is  the  general  idea 
attached  to  all  these  terras :  they  vary, 
however,  either  in  the  mode  of  the  action 
or  in  the  object  What  we  Jmd  may  be- 
come visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what 
'We  find  out  is  the  result  of  an  effort  We 
may  Jmd  anything  as  wo  pass  along  in 
the  streets;  but  wejind  out  mistakes  in 
an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or 
wejind  out  the  difficulties  which  we  meet 
with  in  learning,  by  redoubling  our  dili- 
gence. What  is  found  may  have  been 
lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others. 
What  is  discovered  is  always  remote  and 
unknown,  and  when  discovered  is  somc- 
19 


thing  new.  A  piece  of  money  may  be 
found  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  a  mine 
is  discovered  underground.  When  Cap- 
tain Cook  discovered  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  many  plants  and  animals  were 
found.  What  is  not  discoverable  may  be 
presumed  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which  is 
found,  may  be  only  what  has  been  lost 
What  has  once  been  discovered  cannot  be 
discovered  again ;  but  what  is  found  may 
be  many  times  found.  Find  out  and  dis- 
cover differ  principally  in  the  application ; 
the  former  being  applied  to  familiar,  and 
the  latter  to  scientific  objects :  scholars 
find  out  what  they  have  to  learn ;  men  of 
research  discover  what  escapes  the  notice 
of  others. 

He.;ffMf«  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands, 
On  what  design  the  boy  bad  bound  his  hands. 

Drtdeh. 

Socrates,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cretan 

institutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  tojUnd  otU  some 

good  cause  and  use  of  this  evil  inclination  (the 

love  of  boys).  Walsh. 

Cunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness  that  dis- 
covers the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at 
hand,  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  dis- 
tance. Addison. 

To  espy  is  a  species  of  finding  out, 
namely,  to  find  out  what  is  very  secluded 
or  retired ;  and  descry  is  a  species  of  dis- 
coverinfff  or  observing  at  a  distance,  or 
among  a  number  of  objects.  An  astron- 
omer discovers  fresh  stars  or  planets ;  he 
finds  out  those  on  particular  occasions 
which  have  been  already  discovered.  A 
person  ^<2s  out  by  continued  iAquiry  any 
place  to  which  he  had  been  wrong  direct- 
ed: he  espies  an  object  which  lies  con- 
cealed in  a  comer  or  secret  place;  he 
descries  a  horseman  coming  down  a  hill. 
Fliul  and  discover  may  be  employed  with 
regard  to  objects,  either  of  a  corporeal 
or  intellectual  kind ;  espy  and  descry  only 
with  regard  to  sensible  objects  of  corpo- 
real vision :  find,  either  for  those  that  are 
external  or  internal;  discover,  only  for 
those  that  are  external.  The  distinction 
between  them  is  the  same  as  before';  we 
find  by  simple  inquiry ;  we  discover  by  re- 
flection and  study:  we  find  or  find  out  the 
motives  which  influence  a  person's  con- 
duct; we  discover  the  reasons  or  causes 
of  things :  the  finding  serves  the  particu- 
lar purpose  of  the  finder ;  the  discovery 
serves  the  purpose  of  science,  by  adding 
to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge. 
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When  it  is  Mid  tute  cannot  be  dispated,  it  can 
•nly  mean  that  no  one  can  strictly  say  what  pleas- 
are  or  pain  some  particular  men  may  Jlnd  from 
the  taste  of  some  particolar  thing.  Bubkx. 

Aristotle  had  reason  to  say  that  Homer  «ras 
the  only  poet  who  had  found  out  liying  words. 

POFB. 

He  wished  to-day  our  enterprise  might  thrive ; 
I  fear  our  purpose  Is  disofvered.    Sbakvzabm. 
There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  he  9pie9, 
And  fierce  Achilles,  who  both  Icings  defies. 

DBTBBtr. 

Through  this  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tower  firom 

whence. 
With  unaTaillng  arms,  the  Trojans  make  defence ; 
From  this  the  trembling  king  had  oft  descried 
The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  theh:  navy  ride. 

Drtdkh. 

Yf  hen  fold  is  used  as  a  purely  intellect- 
ual operation,  it  admits  of  a  new  view, 
in  relation  both  to  dwxnfer  and  to  invent^ 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  article. 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCX>VER,  IN- 
VENT. 

To  FIND  or  FIND  OUT  (tr.  To  find) 
is  said  of  things  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  forms  in  which  a  person  finds  them : 
to  DISCOVER  (v.  To  discover)  is  said  of 
that  which  exists  in  an  entire  state :  IN- 
VENT, from  inveniOy  signifying  literally 
to  come  at,  is  said  of  that  which  is  new 
made  or  modelled.  The  merit  of  finding 
or  inverUiTiff  consists  in  newly  applying  or 
modifying  the  materials,  which  exist  sep- 
arately ;  the  merit  of  discovering  consists 
in  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevent 
us  from  knowing  the  real  nature  of  the 
thing:  imagination  and  industry  are  req- 
uisite for  finding  or  inveniinff;  acutcness 
and  penetration  for  discovering.  Find  is 
applicable  to  the  operative  arts ;  invent  to 
the  mechanical ;  discover  to  the  specula- 
tive. We  speak  of  finding  modes  for  per- 
forming actions  and  effecting  purposes  ; 
of  inventing  machines,  instrumentis,  and 
various  matters  of  use  or  elegance;  of 
discovering  the  operations  and  laws  of 
nature.  Many  fruitless  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  the  longitude :  men 
have  not  been  so  unsuccessful  in  finding 
out^  various  arts,  for  communicating  their 
thoughts,  commemorating  the  exploits  of 
their  nations,  and  supplying  themselves 
with  luxuries.  Harvey  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood :  the  geometrician 
finds  by  reasoning  the  solution  of  any 
problem;  or  by  investigating,  he  fifids 
oiU  a  clearer  method  of  solving  the  same 


problems ;  or  be  invents  an  instrument  by 
which  the  proof  can  be  deduced  from  oc- 
ular demonstration. 


Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement /oun/f, 
kindled  fires  to  bum  the  barren  ground. 


Withl 


Since  the  harmonic  principles  were  diseovst' 
«f,  music  has  been  a  great  independent  science. 

Skwabd. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees, 
Forbids  onr  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease ; 
Himself  inoenied  first  the  shining  share. 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care. 

DlTDBM. 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAME,  OB- 
JECT TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  simply 
feeling,  but  also  expressing  dissatisfao- 
tion  with  some  person  or  thing.  To 
FIND  FAULT  WITH  signifies  here  to 
point  out  a  faulty  either  in  some  person 
or  thing ;  to  BLAME  is  said  only  of  the 
person ;  OBJECT  is  applied  to  the  thing 
only:  we  find  fault  with  a  person  for  his 
behavior ;  we  find  fault  vfiih  our  seat, 
our  conveyance,  and  the  like ;  we  blame 
a  person  for  his  temerity  or  his  improvi- 
dence ;  we  object  to  a  measure  that  is  pro- 
posed. Wefindfaidt  with  or  blame  that 
which  has  been  done ;  we  object  to  that 
which  has  been  or  is  to  be  done.  JF^nd- 
itig  fault  is  a  familiar  action  applied  to 
matters  of  personal  convenience  or  taste; 
blame  and  object  to,  particularly  the  hitter, 
are  applied  to  serious  objects.  Finding 
faidt  is  often  the  fruit  of  a  discontented 
temper;  there  arc  some  whom  nothing 
will  please,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to 
find  fault  wUh  whatever  comes  in  their 
way :  blame  is  a  matter  of  discretion ;  we 
bkane  frequently  in  order  to  correct :  06- 
jeciing  to  is  an  affair  either  of  caprice 
or  discretion ;  some  capriciously  object  to 
that  which  is  proposed  to  them  merely 
from  a  spirit  of  opposition ;  others  object 
to  a  thing  from  substantial  reasons. 

Tragi-comedy  you  have  yonrself /ntnel  fault 
with  very  Jnstly.  Bodokix. 

It  is  a  most  certain  rule  in  reason  and  moral 
philosophy,  that  where  there  is  no  choice  there 
can  be  no  blame.  South. 

Men  in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  l)e  of  the 
negative  side,  to  object  and  foretell  difflcnlties. 

Bacoh. 

FINK,  DEUCATR,  NICK. 
It  is  remarkable  of  the  word  FINE  (v. 
Beautiful)  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
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large  and  small  objects :  DELICATE,  in 
Latin  ddUaiuSj  from  deUeia,  delights,  and 
delieioy  to  allure,  is  applied  only  to  small 
objects.  J^huy  in  the  natural  sense,  de- 
notes smallneas  in  general  JkUeaU  de- 
notes a  degree  of  Jinenen  that  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  taste.  Thread  is  said  to  be 
fa»ef  ais  opposed  to  the  coarse  and  thick ; 
silk  is  said  to  be  delicaUy  when  to  fineness 
of  texture  it  adds  softness.  The  texture 
of  a  spider^s  web  is  remarkable  for  its 
fincMM  ;  that  of  the  ermine's  fur  is  re- 
markable for  its  cMicKuy.  In  writing,  all 
up-strokes  must  be^n«;  but  in  superior 
writing  they  will  be  ddieatdyfine.  When 
applied  to  colors,  the^n^  is  coupled  with 
the  bold  and  strong;  ddieaU  with  what 
is  faint,  soft,  and  fair:  black  and  red 
may  he  fine  colors  ;  white  and  pink  ddU 
eate  colors.  The  tulip  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  flowers ;  the  white  moss-rose  is 
a  delicate  flower.  A  fine  painter  delineates 
with  boldness ;  but  the  artist  who  has  a 
ddicate  taste  throws  ddicaU  touches  into 
the  grandest  delineations. 

Ererything  that  results  from  nature  alone  lies 
oat  of  the  province  of  Instruction ;  and  no  rules 
that  I  know  of  will  serve  to  give  a  fine  form,  a 
j(n«  voice,  or  even  those ^na  feelings,  which  are 
among  the  first  properties  of  an  actor. 

Cdmbeblaitd. 

Under  this  head  of  eleranoe  I  reckon  those 
delicate  and  regular  works  of  art,  as  elegant 
buildings  or  pieces  of  Aimiture.  Bubxx. 

In  their  moral  application  these  terms 
admit  of  the  same  distinction:  the^n^ 
approaches  either  to  the  strong  or  to  the 
weak;  the  delicate  is  a  high  degree  of 
the  fine;  as  tkfine  thought,  which  may  be 
lofty ;  or  fine  feeling,  which  is  acute  and 
tender;  and  ddicate  feeling,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  former  in  fineness.  The  French 
use  their  word^  only  in  the  latter  sense, 
of  acuteness,  and  apply  it  merely  to  the 
thoughts  and  designs  of  men,  answering 
either  to  our  word  subiUy  as  im  homme 
fin,  or  neaty  as  uns  satire  fine. 


Chief,  lovely  Spring  I  in  thee  and  thy  soft 
The  smiling  God  ia  seen :  while  water,  earth, 
And  air  attest  his  bounty,  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this^n«r  thought. 

TUOICSON. 

And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind. 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned.  Cowraa. 

Ddicate  is  said  of  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  sense  and  the  taste ;  NICE 


to  what  is  agreeable  to  the  appetite :  the 
former  is  a  term  of  refinement ;  the  lat- 
ter of  epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence. 
The  ddicate  affords  pleasure  only  to  those 
whose  thoughts  and  desires  are  purified 
from  what  is  gross;  the  nu»  affords 
pleasure  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  sensual :  thus  ddicate  food,  ddicate 
colors,  ddicate  shapes  and  form,  are  al- 
ways acceptable  to  the  cultivated;  a 
meal,  a  show,  a  color,  and  the  like,  which 
suits  its  appetite  or  meets  its  fancy,  will 
be  nice  to  a  child. 

It  is  the  delicate  myrtle,  It  is  the  orange,  it ' 
ia  the  almond,  it  is  the  Jasmine,  it  is  the  vine, 
which  we  look  on  as  vegetable  beauties.  Bdbkx. 
Look  I  how  nice  he  makes  it  I  BaaaETT. 

When  used  in  a  moral  application, 
niee^  which  is  taken  in  a  good  sense,  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  signification  of 
ddicate.  A  person  may  be  said  to  hare 
a  ddicate  ear  in  music  whoso  ear  is  of- 
fended with  the  smallest  discordance ;  he 
may  be  said  to  have  a  nice  taste  or  judg- 
ment in  music  who  scientifically  discrim- 
inates the  beauties  and  defects  of  differ- 
ent pieces.  A  person  is  ddicate  in  bis 
choice  who  is  guided  by  taste  and  feel- 
ing ;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice  who  adheres 
to  a  strict  rule.  A  point  in  question 
may  be  either  ddicate  or  nice;  it  is  ddi- 
catCy  as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender 
feelings  of  any  party ;  it  is  mce^  as  it  in- 
volves contrary  interests,  and  becomes 
difficult  of  determination.  There  are 
ddioacite  of  behavior  which  are  learned 
by  good-breeding,  but  which  minds  of  a 
refined  cast  are  naturally  alive  to,  with- 
out any  particular  learning;  there  aro 
niceties  in  the  law  which  none  but  men 
of  superior  intellect  can  properly  enter 
into  and  discriminate. 

The  commerce  ia  tlie  conjugal  state  is  so  deli' 
eatey  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  rales  for  it. 

Stkslb. 
The  highest  point  of  good-breeding,  if  any  one 
can  hit  it,  is  to  show  a  very  nice  regard  to  your 
own  dignity,  and,  with  that  in  your  heart,  to  ex- 
press your  value  for  the  man  above  you. 

Stkxls. 

FINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FOBFEITURE. 

FINE,  from  the  Latin  ^nu,  the  end  or 
purpose,  signifies,  by  an  extended  appli- 
cation, satisfaction  by  way  of  amends  for 
an  offence.     MULCT,  in  Latin  mutetOy 
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ootnes  from  mulffeOy  to  draw  or  wipe,  be- 
cause an  offence  is  wiped  off  by  mon- 
ey. PENiJiTY,  in  Latin /w»ia/tto«,  from 
pcenoy  a  pain,  signifies  what  gives  pain 
by  way  of  punishment  FORFEITURE, 
from  forfaif  in  French /oi/a«^,  from  for- 
^aire^  signifies  to  do  away  or  lose  by  do- 
mg  wrong. 

The  fine  and  nmlk  are  always  pecuni- 
ary ;  a  penalty  may  be  pecuniary ;  a  for- 
feiture consists  of  the  depriTation  of  any 
right  or  property :  iAiefme  and  nvulct  are 
imposed ;  the  penalty  is  inflicted  or  in- 
curred; the/or/Wfwre  is  incurred.  The 
violation  of  a  rule  or  law  is  attended 
with  2k  fine  or  miulel,  but  the  former  is  a 
term  of  general  use ;  the  latter  is  rather 
a  technical  term  in  law :  a  criminal  of- 
fence incurs  a  penalty ;  negligence  of 
duty  occasions  the /o7/«t/ur«.  A.  fine  or 
muiet  serves  either  as  punishment  to  the 
offender  or  as  an  amends  for  the  offence : 
a  penalty  always  inflicts  some  kind  of 
pain  as  a  punishment  on  the  offender :  a 
forfeiture  is  attended  with  loss  as  a  pun- 
ishment to  the  delinquent.  Among  the 
Chinese  all  offences  are  punished  with 
fines  or  flogging:  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  formerly  subject  to  penalties  if  de- 
tected in  the  performance  of  their  re- 
ligious worship:  societies  subject  their 
members  to  forfeitures  for  the  violation 
of  their  laws. 

Too  dear  a^n«,  ah.  macb  lamented  maid  I 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans  thou  hast  paid. 

Drtben. 
For  to  prohibit  and  dispense. 
To  find  out  or  to  make  offence. 
To  set  what  characters  they  please, 
And  mulcte  on  sin,  or  godliness, 
Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade.        Bctlxb. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  as  for  the  laws  of 
men,  gratitode  is  not  eiUolnod  by  the  sanction  of 
penalties.  Sooth. 

The  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secnndnm  le- 
ges Normannorum,  conld  only  be  pnnlahed  by  a 
/orfeiiur&  of  his  inheritance.  TTBEWHirr. 

In  the  Roman  law,  if  a  lord  mannmits  his 
slave,  gross  ingratitude  in  the  person  so  made 
tn^  forfeits  his  fineedom.  Socra. 

FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  such  as 
attempt  at  finery  by  improper  means. 
The  FINICAL  is  msignificantly  fine ;  the 
SPRUCE  is  laboriously  and  artfully  fine ; 
the  FOPPISH  is  fantastically  and  affect- 
edly fine.    The  finical  is  said  mostly  of 


manners  and  speech ;  the  ^miee  is  said 
of  the  dress ;  the  foppiahy  of  dress  and 
manners. 

A  finioal  gentleman  clips  his  words 
and  screws  his  body  into  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  possible,  to  give  himself  the  air 
of  a  delicate  person :  a  iprucs  gentleman 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his 
frill  or  cravat,  nor  a  hair  of  his  bead  to 
lie  amiss :  a  foppish  gentleman  seeks  by 
extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes, 
and  by  &e  tawdriness  in  their  ornaments, 
to  render  himself  distinguished  for  fin- 
ery. A  little  mind,  full  of  conceit  of  it- 
self, will  lead  a  man  to  he  finical:  a  va- 
cant mind  that  is  anxious  to  be  pleasing 
will  not  object  to  the  employment  of  ren- 
dering the  person  spruce:  a  giddy,  vain 
mind,  eager  after  applause,  impels  a  man 
to  every  kmd  of  foppery. 

At  the  top  of  the  bnilding  (Blenheim  Honse) 
are  several  cupolas  and  little  turrets  that  have 
but  an  ill  effect,  and  make  the  building  look  at 
onoo JInical  and  heavy.  Pofc 

Methlnks  I  see  thee  spruce  and  fine, 
With  coat  embroidered  richly  shine.  Swirr. 

The  learned,  fiill  of  inward  pride, 
The  fops  of  outward  show  deride.  Gat. 

FINITE,  LIMITED. 

FINITE,  fromfinisy  an  end,  is  the  nat- 
ural property  of  things ;  and  LIMITED, 
from  limes,  a  boundary,  is  the  artificial 
property :  the  former  is  opposite  only  to 
the  infinite ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies 
within  the  j^ni^,  is  opposed  to  the  wJivm- 
tied  or  the  infinite.  This  world  is  finite^ 
and  space  infinite  ;  the  power  of  a  prince 
is  limited.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  the  finite^  but  the  lim- 
ited is  mostly  under  our  control.  We 
are  finite  beings,  and  our  capacities  are 
variously  UmUedy  either  by  nature  or  cir- 
cumstances. 

Metbinks  this  single  eonslderatlon  of  the  prmp- 
ress  of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfsctlon  will  be  soffi- 
cient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  Inferior  natures, 
and  all  contempt  in  superior.  Addison. 

Those  complaints  which  we  are  apt  to  make 
of  our  limited  capacity  and  narrow  view,  are 
Just  as  unreasonable  as  the  childish  complaints 
of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  microscopic  eye. 

Blair. 

FIRE,  HEAT,  WARMTH,  GLOW. 

In  the  proper  sense  these  words  are 
easily  distinguished,  but  not  so  easily  ii| 
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the  improper  sense ;  and  as  the  latter  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  former,  it  is 
not  altogether  useless  to  enter  into  some 
explanation  of  their  phjrsical  meaning. 

FIRE  is  with  regard  to  HEAT  as  the 
cause  to  the  effect;  it  is  itself  an  inhe- 
rent property  in  some  material  bodies, 
and  when  in  action  oommqnicatcs  heat: 
fire  is  perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  touch;  heal  is  perceptible 
only  by  the  touch :  we  distinguish  ^r«  by 
means  of  the  flame  it  sends  forth,  or  by 
the  changes  which  it  produces  upon  oth- 
er bodies ;  but  we  discoTer  heai  only  by 
the  sensations  which  it  produces  in  our- 
selves. 

Heal  and  WARMTH  differ  principally 
in  degree,  the  latter  being  a  gentle  de- 
gree of  the  former.  The  term  htai  is, 
however,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  ap- 
plicable to  that  universal  principle  which 
pervades  all  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, and  seems  to  vivify  the  whole ;  it 
is  this  principle  which  appears  either  un- 
der the  form  of  fire^  or  under  the  more 
commonly  conceived  form  of  A«a/,  as  it 
is  generally  understood,  and  as  I  have 
here  considered  it.  Heat  in  this  limited 
sense  is  less  active  than  fire^  and  more 
active  than  warmth:  the  former  is  pro- 
duced in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  ac- 
tion otfire^  as  in  the  boiling  of  water,  the 
melting  of  lead,  or  the  violent  friction 
of  two  hard  bodies;  the  latter  is  pip- 
duced  by  the  simple  expulsion  of  cold, 
as  in  the  case  of  feathers,  wool,  and  oth- 
er substances,  which  produce  and  retain 
warmiK  GLOW  is  a  partial  heat  or 
loarmth  which  exists,  or  is  known  to  ex- 
ist, mostly  in  the  human  frame ;  it  is 
commonly  produced  in  the  body  when 
it  is  in  its  most  vigorous  state,  and  its 
nerves  are  firmly  braced  by  the  cold. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  figura- 
tive application  of  these  terms,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  so  employ- 
ed, will  be  easily  discerned.  As  Jh-e  is 
the  strongest  and  most  active  principle 
in  nature,  which  seizes  everything  within 
its  reach  with  the  greatest  possible  ra- 
pidity, genius  is  said  to  be  possessed  of 
Jirey  which  flies  with  rapidity  through  all 
the  regions  of  thought,  and  forms  the 
most  lively  images  and  combinations; 
but  when^rc  is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the 
looks,  it  borrows  its  meaning  from  the 


external  property  of  the  flame,  which  is 
very  aptly  depicted  in  the  eye  or  the 
looks  of  lively  people.  As  heat  is  al- 
ways excessive  and  mostly  violent,  those 
commotions  and  fermentations  of  the 
mind  which  flow  from  the  agitation  of 
the  passions,  particularly  of  the  angry 
passions,  are  termed  heat.  As  toarmtk 
is  a  gentle  and  grateful  property,  it  has 
with  most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the 
affections.  Ajs  glow  is  a  partial  but  viv- 
id feeling  of  the  body,  so  is  friendship 
a  strong  but  particular  affection  of  the 
mind:  hence  the  propriety  of  ascribing 
a  fflow  to  friendship.  Age  damps  the 
JIre  of  the  poet.  Disputants  in  the  heat 
of  the  contest  are  apt  to  forget  all  the 
forms  of  good-breeding.  A  man  of  ten- 
der moral  feelings  spealcs  with  warmth 
of  a  noble  action,  or  takes  a  toarm.  inter- 
est in  the  concerns  of  the  innocent  and 
the  distressed.  A  youth  in  the  full  fflow 
of  friendship  feels  himself  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifices  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  his  friend. 

That  modern  lore  is  no  such  thing. 

As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing, 

AJlre  celestial,  chaste*  refln*d.  Swift. 

The  heat  of  Milton's  mind  might  be  said  to 
sublimate  his  learning.  JoHmoH. 

I  fear  I  have  pressed  you  A&rther  upon  tltis  oc- 
casion than  was  necessary :  however,  I  Icnow  you 
will  excuse  my  toarmth  in  the  cause  of  a  friend. 
MaufOTH's  Lkttbbs  op  Gicaao  to  CiBSAB. 
The  frost-concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul. 
And  gathers  rigor  for  the  coming  year: 
A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  ct  eek 
Of  ruddy  Are.  Tboxsoh. 

FIRM,  FIXED,  80UD,  STABLE. 

FIRM,  V.  Coiutancy.  FIXED  denotes 
the  state  of  hein^^fixed.  SOLID,  in  Lat- 
in eolidwy  comes  from  aolum^  the  ground, 
which  is  the  most  solid  thing  existing. 
STABLE,  V,  Constancy. 

That  is  ^rm  which  is  not  easily  shak- 
en; that  is  faced  which  is  fastened  to 
something  else,  and  not  easily  torn ;  that 
is  solid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and  does 
not  easily  give  way ;  that  is  stable  which 
is  able  to  make  a  stand  against  resist- 
ance, or  the  effects  of  time.  A  pillar 
which  is  ^rm  on  its  hAse^Jixed  to  a  wall 
made  of  solid  oak,  is  likely  to  be  stable, 
A  man  stands  Jirm  in  battle  who  does 
not  flinch  from  the  attack :  he  \Ajlxed  to 
a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  commander. 
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In  one  jfrm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  aroond, 
A  doad  of  heroes  blacken'd  all  the  ground. 

Pops. 
UnmoT'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait, 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  as  Jim'd  as  &te.       Pops. 

At  iYxyfirmegt  age, 
Thon  hadst  witMn  thy  bole  toUd  contents 
.That  might  have  ribbed  the  sides  and  nlank'd 

the  deck 
Of  some  flagged  admiral.  Cowpsi. 

Even  the  oak 
Thrives  hj  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm, 
Frowning  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder :  but  the  monarch  owes 
His^m  stability  to  what  he  scorns.    Cowpn. 

In  the  moral  sense,  ^rmiMw  is  used 
only  for  the  purpose,  or  such  actions  as 
depend  on  the  purpose ;  fated  is  used  ei- 
ther for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  circum- 
stances ;  wlid  is  applicable  to  things  in 
general,  in  an  absolute  sense ;  UabU  is 
applicable  to  things  in  a  relative  sense. 
Decrees  are  more  or  less /Jrm,  according 
to  the  source  from  which  they  spring; 
none  are/rm,  compared  with  those  which 
arise  from  the  will  of  the  Almighty:  laws 
are  faced  in  proportion  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  a  constitution  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  innovate.  That  which  is  solid 
is  BO  of  its  own  nature,  but  does  not  ad- 
mit of  degrees :  a  wlid  reason  has  with- 
in itself  an  independent  property,  which 
cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  That 
which  is  sitakle  is  so  by  comparison  with 
that  which  is  of  less  duration :  the  char- 
acters of  some  men  are  more  staJUe  than 
those  of  others ;  youth  will  not  have  so 
stabler  character  as  manhood.  A  friend- 
ship la  Jirm  when  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  others ;  it  is  faud  when 
the  choice  is  made  and  grounded  in  the 
mind ;  it  is  solid  when  it  rests  on  the 
only  solid  basis  of  accordanoy  in  virtue 
and  religion ;  it  is  stable  when  it  is  not 
liable  to  decrease  or  die  away  with  time. 

The  man  that's  resolute  and  Just, 
Jf^trm  to  his  principles  and  trust, 
Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  blind.  Walsh. 

One  lores  Jtooed  laws,  and  the  other  arbitrary 
power.  Tkkplb. 

The  older  an  author  is,  commonly  the  more 
solid  he  is  and  the  greater  teller  of  truth. 

HOWSLL. 

The  prosperity  of  no  man  on  earth  is  stable 
and  assured.  Blaib. 

FIT,  APT,  MEET. 

FIT  (».  Becoming)  is  either  an  acquired 
or  a  natural  property ;  APT,  m  Latin  ap-  \ 


tusy  from  the  Greek  atrnay  to  connect,  is 
a  natural  property ;  MEET,  from  to  mete 
or  measure,  signifying  measuried,  is  a  mor- 
al quality.  A  house  Ssfa  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  family  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  builder;  the  young  mind  is 
api  to  receive  either  good  or  bad  impi^s- 
sions.  Meet,  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except 
in  spiritual  matters  or  in  poetiy:  it  is 
meet  to  offer  our  prayers  to  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  all  things. 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker  \nJU  strains  pronounc'd  or  sung. 

MlLTOW. 

If  yon  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase 
commit  it  to  your  memory.  Sxa  Hbwbt  Sidmst. 
My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute, 
whose  fellowship  therefore  not  unmeet  for  thee. 
Good  reason  was  thou  Aneely  shouldst  dislike. 

MiLTOV. 

TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PREPARE,  QUAUFY. 
To  FIT  (w.  FU,  becoming)  signifies  to 
adopt  means  in  order  to  make  fa,  and 
conveys  the  general  sense  of  ^l  the  oth- 
er terms ;  they  differ  principally  in  the 
means  and  circumstances  ot  fating:  to 
EQUIP  is  to  ^  out  by  furnishing  the 
necessary  materials :  to  PREPARE,  from 
the  Latin  prceparOf  compounded  of  pra 
and  paroy  to  get  beforehand,  is  to  take 
steps  for  the  purpose  ot  fating  in  future : 
to  QUALIFY,  from  the  Latin  qualifao, 
or  mialis  and  /on'o,  to  make  a  thing  as 
it  should  be,  is  to  ^  or  furnish  with  any 
requisites. 

To  fa  is  employed  for  ordinary  cases : 
to  equip  is  employed  only  for  expedi- 
tions :  a  house  is  fated  up  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  family ;  a  vessel  is  equipped 
with  evei^thing  requisite  for  a  voyage ; 
to^  may  be  for  an  immediate  or"  a  re- 
mote purpose ;  to  prgxire  is  for  a  remote 
purpose ;  to>ft  does  not  define  the  means ; 
to  prepare  requires  for  the  most  part 
labor,  time,  and  expense.  A  person  fas 
himself  for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at 
the  university:  \xe prepares  for  an  exam- 
ination by  going  over  what  he  has  al- 
ready learnt. 

With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train, 
To^  the  ships  and  launch  into  the  main.  Popk. 
The  religious  man  te  equipped  for  the  storm 
as  well  as  the  calm  in  this  dubious  navigation 
of  life.  Blauu 

Automedon  and  Alcinous  prepare 
Th'  immortal  coursers  and  the  radiant  car. 

PoPK, 
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To  ^  is  said  of  everything,  both  in  a 
natural  and  a  moral  sense :  to  qualify  is 
used  only  in  a  moral  sense.  FU  is  em- 
ployed mostly  for  acquirements  which 
are  gained  by  physical  exertions ;  quali- 
fif  for  those  which  are  gained  by  intel- 
lectual exertion:  a  youth ^  himself  for 
a  mechanical  business  by  working  at  it ; 
a  youth  qualifier  himself  for  a  profession 
by  following  a  particular  course  of  stud- 
ies. 

The  next  morning  I  perceived  hia  sisters  mlghtj 
busy  In  fitting  out  Hoses  for  tiie  fUr. 

**He  that  cannot  Ure  well  to-day/*  says  Mar- 
tial/' will  be  less  qualified  to  lire  well  to-mor- 
row." JOBKSON. 

TO  FITy  SUITy  ADAPT,  ACCOMMODATE, 
ADJUST. 

FIT  signifies  to  make  or  be^  (v.  Be- 
eamififf).  SUIT  signifies  to  make  or  be 
miiable  (v.  To  agree).  ADAPT,  from  ap- 
tu8,  fit,  signifies  to  make  JU  for  a  specific 
purpose.  ACCOMMODATE  signifies  to 
make  commodious  (v.  Commodunu).  AD- 
JUST signifies  to  make  a  thing  just  as  it 
is  desired  to  be. 

To^,  in  the  transitive  sense,  is  to  make 
of  like  proportions,  so  that  one  thing  may 
join  with  another  as  it  ought:  as  to^ 
one  board  to  another ;  to  fit  clothes  to 
the  body :  to  suit  is  to  make  things  agree- 
able to  each  other,  and  is  mostly  applied 
to  moral  objects :  as  to  tuil  one^s  actions 
or  language  to  the  occasion. 

Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couching  low, 
Fite  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow. 

P0F«. 

Suit  the  word  to  the  action,  and  the  action  to 
the  word,  with  this  special  observance,  that  yon 
overstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature. 

Sbakspkaex. 

JPU  may  likewise  be  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  moral  objects,  in  the  sense  of 
making  one  object  fit  for  another :  as  to 
fit  a  person  by  his  education  for  a  par- 
ticular walk  of  life;  to^  the  mind  for 
the  reception  of  truth. 

The  next  difficulty  was  in  fitting  roe  with 
parts,  aa  almost  every  character  was  in  keep- 
ing. Goldsmith. 

In  the  intransitive  sense,  these  words 
have  precisely  the  same  distinction :  as 
the  shoe  fiU^  or  fits  the  foot,  which  is 
made  to   the   same    size;    things   mit 


which  agree  in  essential  qualities,  or 
produce  an  agreeable  effect  when  placed 
together ;  as  furniture  is  made  to  emit. 

If  fitneet  of  parts  was  what  constituted  the 
loveliness  of  form,  the  actual  employment  of 
them  would  undoubtedly  greatly  augment  it. 

Bdrkx. 
Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulder,  and  so  suite  her  ftce. 

Drtdsm. 

In  the  moral  sense,  the./EiffieM  of  things 
is  what  we  term  just,  right,  or  decent : 
that  which  guits  falls  in  witii  our  ideas 
and  feelings. 

Kor^  it  to  prolong  the  feast 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.  Pors 

III  suits  it  now  the  Joys  of  love  to  know, 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  woe. 

POPK. 

To  adt^  is  a  species  of  fitting  ;  to  ac- 
commodate is  a  species  of  suiting ;  both 
applied  to  the  moral  actions  of  conscious 
beings.  Adaptation  is  an  act  of  the 
judgment;  accommodation  is  an  act  of 
the  will :  we  <Mdapt  by  an  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion; wo  accommodate  by  a  manage- 
ment of  the  humors :  an  adaptation  does 
not  interfere  with  our  interests ;  but  an 
accommodation  always  supposes  a  sacri- 
fice :  we  adapt  our  language  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  our  hearers ;  we  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  humors  of  oth- 
ers. The  mind  of  an  infinitely  wise  Cre- ' 
ator  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  world  by 
the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to 
their  ends :  a  spirit  of  aceommodaiiim  is 
not  merely  a  characteristic  of  politeness : 
it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  Christian  duties. 

It  is  in  his  power  so  to  adapt  one  thing  to 
another,  as  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  making  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love 
him.  Blair. 

It  is  an  old  observation  which  has  been  made 
of  politicians,  who  would  rather  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  their  sovereign  than  promote  his 
real  service,  that  they  accommodate  their  coun- 
sels to  his  inclinations.  Addisok. 

Accommodate  and  adjust  are  both  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  men  which  require 
to  be  kept,  or  put,  in  right  order:  but 
the  former  implies  the  keeping  as  well 
as  putting  in  order;  the  latter  simply 
the  putting  in  order.  Men  accommodate 
each  other,  that  Is,  make  things  commo- 
dious for  each  other;  but  they  adjust 
things  either  for  themselves  or  for  oth- 
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era.  Thus  they  accommodate  each  other 
in  pecuniary  matters ;  or  they  adjust  the 
ceremonial  of  a  visit.  Aeeommodate  lilce- 
wlse  always  supposes  a  certain  sacrifice 
or  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  person  ac- 
carwfnodating  for  the  convenience  of  the 
person  accommodated.  On  this  ground 
we  may  say  that  a  difference  is  either 
accommjodaied  or  adjueted:  for  it  is  ae- 
conunodatedy  inasmuch  as  the  parties  yield 
to  each  other  so  as  to  make  it  commodi- 
ous to  both ;  it  is  adjusted^  inasmuch  as 
that  which  was  wrong  is  set  right. 

When  things  were  thos  far  adjueted  toward 
a  peace,  all  other  differences  were  soon  aooorti' 
modated.  Aodisom. 

TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 

FIX  (v.  ToJU,  settle)  is  a  generic  term; 
FASTEN,  i.  e.,  to  make  fast,  and  STICK, 
e.  e.y  to  make  to  stick,  are  but  modes  of 
fidnff:  wejix  whatever  we  make  to  re- 
main in  a  given  situation ;  we  fasten  if 
we  Jix  it  firmly ;  we  stick  when  we  ^  a 
thing  by  means  of  sticking.  A  post  is 
Jixed  in  the  ground;  it  ia  fastened  to  a 
wall  by  a  nail;  it  is  stuck  to  another 
board  by  means  of  glue.  Shelves  are 
Jixed:  a  horse  is  fastened  to  a  gate:  bills 
are  sttick.  What  is  fxed  may  be  re- 
moved in  various  ways :  what  \a  fastened 
is  removed  by  main  force :  what  is  stwk 
must  be  separated  by  contrivance. 

On  ronles  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began, 
And  last  the  vengefiil  arrows  ^*(f  in  man. 

Pope. 
As  the  bold  honnd  that  gives  the  lion  chase, 
With  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace, 
Hangs  on  his  haunch,  or  fastene  on  liis  heels. 
Guards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels. 

Po^i. 
Some  lines  more  moring  than  the  rest. 
Stuck  to  the  point  ttiat  plerc*d  her  breast. 

Swift. 

TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABLISH. 

FIX,  in  Latin  fxi,  perfect  otjiffo,  and 
in  Greek  myyu,  signifies  simply  to  make 
to  keep  its  place.  SETTLE,  which  is  a 
frequentative  of  set,  signifies  to  make  to 
sit  or  be  at  rest.  ESTABLISH,  from 
the  Latin  stabilis^  signifies  to  make  stable 
or  keep  its  ground. 

jFIb  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term : 
to  sdtte  and  estcMish  are  to/x  strongly. 
Fix  and  setUe  are  applied  either  to  ma- 
terial or  spiritual  objects,  establish  only 
to  moral  objects.    A  post  may  be  fixed  in 


the  ground  in  any  manner,  but  it  requires 
time  for  it  to  settle,  A  person  may  ei- 
ther fix  himself,  settle  himself,  or  estab- 
lish himself:  the  first  case  refers  simply 
to  his  taking  up  his  abode,  or  choosing 
a  certain  spot ;  the  second  refers  to  his 
permanency  of  stay;  and  the  third  to 
the  business  which  he  raises  or  renders 
permanent. 

Hell  heard  the  insufferable  noise,  hell  saw 
HeaT*n  running  from  hear'n,  and  would  hare  fled 
AArighted ;  but  that  &te  hsAJkifd  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundattona.  Miltox. 

Warm*d  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.      Pops. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  words  in  their  further  application 
to  the  conduct  of  men.  We  may  fix  one 
or  many  points,  important  or  unimpor- 
tant— it  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will ;  we 
settle  many  points  of  importance;  it  is 
an  act  of  deliberation ;  thus  we  fix  the 
day  and  hour  of  doing  a  thing;  we  set^ 
tie  the  affairs  of  our  family :  so  likewise 
to  ^  is  properly  the  act  of  one ;  to  set- 
tle may  be  the  joint  act  of  many ;  thus  a 
parent  fixes  on  a  business  for  his  child, 
or  he  settles  the  marriage  contract  with 
another  parent. 

While  wavering  coanclls  thus  his  mind  engage. 
Fluctuates  in  doubtfbl  thought  the  P^lian  sage. 
To  Join  the  host  or  to  the  gen*ral  haste, 
Debating  long,  hojtoes  on  the  last.  Popb. 

Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleas'd ; 

Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke. 

And  law  yrsajtaed  bj*  what  she  latest  spoke. 

Peior. 

To^  and  settle  are  personal  acts,  and 
the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private  nat- 
ure: but  establish  is  an  indirect  action^ 
and  the  object  mostly  of  a  public  nat- 
ure :  thus  we  fix  our  opinions ;  we  settle 
our  minds;  or  we  are  instrumental  in 
establishing  laws,  institutions,  and  the 
like  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
any  one  should  remain  unsettled  in  his 
faith ;  and  still  more  so,  that  the  best 
form  of  faith  is  not  universally  esto6- 
lished. 

A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and 
the  Pretender;  they  desire  no  more ;  it  will  set" 
tie  the  wavering  and  confirm  the  donbtftU. 

Buna. 

I  wotdd  estabUeh  but  one  general  rale  to  be 
observed  in  all  conversation,  which  to  tbto,  that 
**  men  should  not  talk  to  please  themselves,  but 
those  that  hear  them."  Srma. 
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TO  FIX,  PETERMINB,  SBTTLB;  UMIT. 
To  FIX  {v.  iojix,  aeUU)  is  here  the  gen- 
eral term;  to  DET££MINfi  {v.  To  de- 
cideh  to  SETTLE  (v.  Tofx);  to  LIMIT 
(y.  To  bound)y  are  here  modes  ot  fixing, 
Thej  all  denote  the  acts  of.  oonscious 
agents,  but  differ  in  the  object  and  cir- 
cmnstanoes  of  the  action ;  we  may  fix 
any  object  by  any  means,  and  to  any 
point,  we  may  fix  material  objects  or 
spiritual  objects;  we  may^  either  by 
means  of  our  senses  or  our  thoughts; 
but  we  can  determine  only  by  means  of 
our  thoughts.  To^  in  distinction  from 
the  rest,  is  said  in  regard  to  a  single 
point  or  a  line ;  but  to  determine  is  al- 
ways said  of  one  or  more  points,  or  a 
whole :  we^  where  a  thing  shall  begin ; 
but  we  determine  where  it  shall  b^n, 
and  where  it  shall  end,  which  way,  and 
how  far  it  shall  go,  and  the  like:  thus, 
we  may^  our  eye  upon  a  star,  or  we^ 
our  minds  upon  a  particular  branch  of 
astronomy;  but  we  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  bodies,  and  the  like,  upon 
philosophical  principles. 

In  a  ro^ond,  whether  it  be  a  building  or  a  plan- 
tation, you  can  nowhere  fiaa  a  boundary. 

BVEKB. 

God,  who  did  determine  the  time  and  place  for 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple  worship,  hath 
not  prescribed  the  same  circumstances  for  the 
Christian  service.  Falkwu. 

So  in  respect  to  other  objects,  to^  is 
a  positive  and  immediate  act ;  as  to  ^ 
the  day,  hour,  or  minute,  etc  :  to  deter- 
mine  requires  consideration ;  as  to  deter- 
mine times  and  seasons,  or  modes  of  do- 
ing things,  and  the  like. 

Your  first  care  most  be  to  acquire  the  power 
cfjleoinff  yonr  thoughts.  Blair. 

More  particularly  to  dstermine  the  proper 
season  Ibr  grammar ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
made  a  ttndy,  bat  as  an  Introduction  to  rhetoric 

Lo<xs. 

Determine  is  to  Mttle  as  a  means  to 
the  end;  we  commonly  determine  all 
subordinate  matters,  in  order  to  tattle  a 
matter  finally :  thus,  the  determinaiion  of 
a  single  cause  will  serve  to  eettle  all  oth- 
er differences.  The  determination  repecU 
the  act  of  the  individual  who  fixes  cer- 
tain points  and  brings  them  to  a  term ; 
the  settlement  respects  simply  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  affair,  or  the  tennlnation  of 
all  dispute  and  question. 
IG* 


One  had  better  setOe  on  a  way  of  life  that  Is 
not  the  very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than 
grow  old  without  d^rmining  our  choice. 

AnnisoN. 

Religion  aettlee  the  pretensions  and  otherwiae 
interfering  interests  of  mortal  men.      Annisoir. 

To  determine  and  limit  both  signify  to 
/z  boundaries ;  but  to  determine  or  fix  9> 
term  to  a  thing,  respects  such  bounda- 
ries or  terms  as  are  formed  by  the  nat- 
ure of  things:  to  limit  is  the  act  of  a 
conscious  agent ;  a  question  is  determined 
by  removing  the  doubt ;  the  price  is  lim^ 
ited  by  law,  or  the  command  of  the  mag- 
istrate, or  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 

No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill  which 
thus  determines  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a 
new  prospect  is  opened.  Attbkbubt. 

How  can  we  bind  or  limit  his  decree 
By  what  onr  ear  has  heard  or  eye  may  see? 

Pbiob. 

TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINE. 

To  FLAG  is  to  hang  down  loose  like 
a  flag,  DROOP,  v.  To  faJl  To  LAN- 
GIFISH  is  to  become  or  continue  languid 
{y.  Faint).  To  PINE,  from  the  German 
/Ktn,  pain,  is  to  be  or  continue  in  pain. 

In  the  proper  application,  nothing  flags 
but  that  which  can  be  distended  and  made 
to  flutter  by  the  wind,  as  the  leaves  of 
plants  when  they  are  in  want  of  water  or 
in  a  weakly  condition ;  hence  figuratively 
the  spirits  are  said  to  flag:  nothing  is  said 
to  droop  but  that  the  head  of  which  ,^a^« 
or  drops;  the  snow-drop  droops,  and  flow- 
ers will  generally  drocp  from  excess  of 
drought  or  heat :  the  spirits  in  the  same 
manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  express- 
es  more  than  to  flag;  the  human  body 
also  droops  when  the  strength  fails :  lan- 
guish is  a  still  stronger  expression  than 
droop,  and  is  applicable  principally  to  per- 
sons ;  some  kui^ish  in  sickness,  some  in 
prison,  and  some  in  a  state  of  distress : 
to  pifie  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  wearing  pain 
which  is  mostly  of  a  mental  nature;  a 
child  may  pine  when  absent  from  all  its 
friends,  and  supposing  itself  deserted. 

It  is  variety  which  keeps  alive  deafafc,  which 
would  otherwiae  jto^.  Soutb. 

Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declin'd, 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind.    Popb. 

How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick 
persons  languished  under  lingering  and  incura- 
ble distempers.  Adduom. 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  there  to  pine^ 
Immovably  infizM.  Uiltoml 
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FLAME,  BLAZBy  FLASH,  FLARE,  GLARE. 

FLAME,  in  Latin  flamma^  from  the 
Greek  0Xcyii>,  to  burn,  signifies  the  lu- 
minous exhalation  emitted  from  fire. 
BLAZE,  from  the  German  hlaaen^  to  blow, 
signifies  ^  Jlame  blown  up,  that  is,  an 
extended  .^Bm«;  FLASH  and  FLARE, 
which  are  but  variations  of  flame,  denote 
different  species  ot  flame;  the  former  a 
sudden  ,/{dnn«,  the  second  a  dazzling,  un- 
steady ,/{am«.  Olare^  which  is  a  variation 
of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is,  a 
strong  flame^  that  emits  a  strong  light : 
a  candle  bums  only  by  flasruy  paper  com- 
monly by  a  blazcy  gunpowder  by  &  flashy  a 
torch  by  aflarey  and  a  conflagration  by  a 
fflare. 

His  lightning  yoar  rebdlion  shall  confoand. 
And  hurl  ye  hmilin^Jlaming  to  tlie  ground. 

POPK. 

Swift  u  a  flood  of  lire  when  itormi  arise 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blawe*  to  the  skies. 

I'OPB. 

Full  fifty  guards  tach  faming  pile  attend, 
Whose onus,  by  fits,  thick  Jlaahes  send, 

POTB. 

Hare  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useftil  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore, 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  ^aHf KIP  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste  ? 
GoLMMnrH. 
Ev*n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppressM,  the  sun 
Sheds,  weak  and  blunt,  his  wide-refracted  ray, 
Wlience  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden*d  orb 
He  frights  the  nations.  Thomson. 

FLAT,  LRVKL. 

FLAT,  in  German  fl€uA^  is  connected 
with  plati,  broad,  and  that  with  the  Latin 
latusy  and  Greek  wXarvc.  LEVEL,  in  all 
probability  from  UbeUa  and  libra,  a  bal- 
ance, signifies  the  evenness  of  a  balance. 
FkU  is  said  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  it- 
self; it  is  opposed  to  the  round  or  protu- 
berant; leffd  as  it  respects  another  thing; 
it  is  opposed  to  the  uneven :  a  country  is 
flat  which  has  no  elevation ;  a  country 
IS  levH  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is 
mountainous,  or  a  wall  is  levd  with  the 
roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  the  roof. 

AJlat  can  hardly  look  well  on  paper. 

Countess  op  HcKTroaD. 

The  face  of  Switzerland  Is  in  fi^neral  so  moun- 
tainons  that  even  the  parts  of  it  accounted  l^vel 
abound  with  eminences  which  in  other  countries 
would  be  called  mountains.  Gdthrib. 

In  the  moral  application  they  differ  too 
widely  to  render  comparison  necessary. 


FLAirfaRER,  STCOFHANT,  PARASITE. 

FLATTERER,  v.  To  adulate.  SYCO- 
PHANT,  in  Greek  avKo^avrtiCy  signified 
originally  an  informer  on  the  matter  of 
figs,  but  has  now  acquired  the  meaning 
of  an  obsequious  and  servile  person. 
PARASITE,  in  Greek  wa/Muriroc,  from 
irapa  and  airoCy  com  or  meat,  original- 
ly referred  to  the  priests  who  attended 
feasts,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  a  hanger- 
on  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

The  flatterer  is  one  who  flatters  by 
words;  the  9jfccphant  and  parante  is 
therefore  always  a  fa^ierety  and  some- 
thing more,  for  the  sycophant  adopts  ev- 
ery mean  artifice  by  which  he  can  ingra- 
tiate himself,  and  the  paratite  submits 
to  every  degradation  and  servile  compli- 
ance by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base 
purpose.  These  terms  differ  more  in  the 
object  than  in  the  means:  the  former 
having  general  -purposes  of  favor ;  and 
the  latter  particular  and  still  lower  pur- 
poses to  answer.  Courtiers  may  be  aife- 
ophantt  in  order  to  be  well  with  their 
prince,  and  obtain  preferment ;  but  they 
are  seldom  paramieSy  who  are  generally 
poor  and  in  want  of  a  meal. 

FlaUerers  are  the  bosom  enemies  of  princes. 

SOCTU. 

By  a  reTolntion  in  the  state,  the  fiiwning  «yioo- 
pkani  of  yesterday  is  converted  into  the  austere 
critic  of  the  present  hour.  Burkk. 

The  first  of  pleasures 
Were  to  be  rich  mjself ;  but  next  to  this 
I  hold  it  best  to  be  a  paratite. 
And  feed  upon  the  rich.  Cumbkuland. 

FLEXIBLE,  PLIABLE,  PUANT,  SUPPLE. 

FLEXIBLE,  in  Latin  flcttbUis,  from 
JtectOy  to  bend,  signifies  able  to  be  bent 
PLIABLE  signifies  able  to  be  plied  or 
folded :  PLIANT  signifies  literally  /j/y- 
inffy  bending,  or  folding.  SUPPLE,  in 
French  towfie,  from  the  intensive  syllable 
mb  andplify  signifies  very  pliable. 

Mexible*  is  used  In  a  natural  or  moral 
sense;  pliable  in  the  familiar  sense  only; 
pliant  in  the  higher  and  moral  applica- 
tion only :  what  can  be  bent  in  any  de- 
gree as  a  stick  is  flexible  ;  what  can  be 
bent  as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  plia- 
bU.  Suppley  whether  in  a  proper  or  a 
figurative  sense,  is  an  excess  of  pliabil- 
ity;  what  can  be  bent  backward  and  for- 
ward, like  osier  twig,  is  aupple. 
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In  the  moral  application, /esn6/tf  is  in- 
definite both  in  degree  and  application ; 
it  may  be  greater  or  less  in  point  of  de- 
gree ;  whereas  ^ton/  supposes  a  great  de- 
gree oipiiabUUy;  and  $upplmen  a  great 
degree  of  pHtnwy  or  fliaiAtUy  ;  it  applies 
likewise  to  the  outward  actions,  to  the 
temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles ; 
but  joiiancy  is  applied  to  the  principles, 
or  the  conduct  dependent  upon  those 
principles ;  tuppUnen  to  the  outward  ac- 
tions and  behavior  only.  A  temper  is 
jUxibU  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of 
others ;  the  person  or  character  is  pUiaU 
when  it  is  formed  or  moulded  easily  at  the 
will  of  another ;  a  person  is  tufpU  who 
makes  his  actions  and  his  manners  bend 
according  to  the  varying  humors  of  an- 
other :  the  first  belongs  to  one  in  a  supe- 
rior station  who  yields  to  the  wishes  of 
the  applicant;  the  latter  two  belong  to 
equals  or  inferiors  who  yield  to  the  influ- 
ence of  others.  FlexibUity  is  frequently 
a  weakness,  but  never  a  vice ;  it  always 
consults  the  taste  of  others,  sometimes  to 
its  own  inconvenience,  and  often  in  oppo- 
.sition  to  its  judgment;  pliatiey  is  often 
both  a  weakness  and  a  vice:  it  always 
yields  for  its  own  pleasure,  though  not 
always  in  opposition  to  its  sense  of  right 
and  wrong:  wpfUnen  is  always  a  vice, 
but  never  a  weakness ;  it  seeks  its  grati- 
fication to  the  injury  of  another  by  flat- 
tering his  passions.  FUxxbilitif  is  opposed 
to  firmness ;  pHaney  to  steadiness ;  «7^ 
pUnen  to  rigidity. 

Forty-foar  is  an  age  at  which  the  mind  begins 
less  easily  to  admit  new  conildence,  and  the  will 
to  grow  less  ^«ari6/0.  Jouhsom. 

As  for  the  bending  and  forming  the  mind,  we 
should  doubtless  do  oar  ntmost  to  render  it  pli- 
abU^  and  by  no  means  stiff  and  refractory. 

Bacoh. 

The  Aitnrc  Is  pliant  and  ductile.      Johksoic. 

He  that  was  not  «uppU  enongh  for  a  court,  was 
lisr  too  haughty  for  popularity.     Lord  Oarovp. 

TO  FLOURISH,  THRIV15,  mOSpKR. 

FLOURISH,  in  French  JUuHr,  Jtoris- 
$ani,  LaXiaJloraeo  or  Jhreo,  from  Jlott,  a 
flower,  is  a  figure  of  speech  borrowed  from 
the  action  of  flowers  which  grow  in  full 
vigor  and  health.  THRIVE  signifies  prop- 
erty to  drive  on.  PROSPER,  in  Latin  pros- 
per^  prosperus,  compounded  of  pro  and 
*pero,  to  hope,  signifies  to  be  agreeable  to 
toe  hopes. 


To  JUmrish  expresses  the  state  of  be- 
ing that  which  is  desirable :  to  thrive  the 
process  of  becoming  so.  In  the  proper 
sense,  ^um/(  and  mrive  are  applied  to 
v^etation ;  the  former  to  that  which  is 
full  grown ;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  in 
the  act  of  growing :  the  oldest  trees  are 
said  to  fiourith,  which  put  forth  their 
leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigor;  young 
trees  thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly 
toward  their  full  growth. 

The  spliy  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf 
Shines  there  and^fouHsAM.  Gowfhb. 

Some  clothe  the  aoU  that  feeds  them,  Ux  dif- 
fused 
And  lowly  creeping,  modest  and  yet  fiiir, 
Like  virtue,  thriving  most  where  little  seen. 

COWPSB. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise 
in  the  moral  senae ;  proiiper  is  employed 
only  in  this  sense ;  jtouruh  is  said  either 
of  individuals  or  communities  of  men; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals. 
To  Jlourish  is  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  inci- 
dental: an  author  j^ris^  at  a  certain 
period;  an  inathntiou  flourishes ;  litera- 
ture or  trade  flourishes  ;  a  nation  flour- 
ishes. To  thrive  is  to  carry  on  one's  con- 
cerns to  the  advantage  of  one's  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  for 
those  who  gain  by  positive  labor :  the  in- 
dustrious tradesman  thrives.  To  prosper 
is  to  be  already  in  advantageous  circum- 
stances: men  prosper  who  accumulate 
wealth  agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  be- 
yond their  expectations. 

There  have  been  times  in  which  no  power  has 
been  brought  so  low  as  France.  Few  have  erer 
Jlourtshed  in  greater  glory.  BniKa. 

Every  thrivitt^  grazier  can  think  himself  but 
III  dealt  with,  if  within  his  own  country  he  is  not 
courted.  Sourn. 

Betimes  inure  yourself  to  examine  how  your 
estate  prosper/t.  Wektwoeto. 

TO  FLOW,  STREAM,  GUSH. 

FLOW,  in  Latin /«<?,  and  Greek  /SXuo* 
or  ^XtMtf,  to  be  in  a  ferment,  is  in  all 
probability  connected  with  pea>,  which 
signifies  literally  to  flow,  STREAM,  in 
German  stromen^  from  nemen^  a  thonc?, 
signifies  to  run  in  a  line.  GUSH,  like 
the  German  giessai^  etc.,  signifies  to  run 
out  in  great  quantities,  to  pour  out  with 
force. 

Flow  is  her^  the  generic  term;  the 
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other  two  are  Bpecific  terms,  expressing 
different  modes  :  water  may  fiova  either 
in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow 
coarse;  the  stream  in  a  Jong,  narrow 
course  only :  thus,  waters  fiow  in  seas, 
rivers,  rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond ;  they 
stream  only  out  of  spouts,  or  small  chan- 
nels :  they /ow  gently  or  otherwise ;  they 
stream  gently ;  but  they  g^tsh  with  vio- 
lence :  Uius,  the  blood /biot  from  a  wound 
which  comes  from  it  in  any  manner;  it 
streams  from  a  wound  when  it  runs,  as 
it  were,  in  a  channel ;  it  ffttthes  from  a 
wound  when  it  runs  with  impetuosity, 
and  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity 
admits. 
Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent yfotM. 

POF». 

Fires  stream  in  lightning  flrom  his  sangoine 
eyes.  Fopb. 

Sank  in  his  sad  companions'  arms  lie  lay, 
And  in  short  nantings  sobb'd  his  soul  away 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground). 
While  his  life's  torrent  ffush'd  from  oot  the 
wound.  '  Fori. 

FLUCTUATE,  WAVER. 

FLUCrrUATE,  in  LaJdnHuduatus,  par- 
ticiple of  JhctuOf  from  jluduSy  a  wave, 
signifies  to  move  backward  and  forward 
like  a  wave.  To  WAVER  is  a  frequen- 
tative of  to  wave,  which  is  formed  from 
the  substantive  watre,  and  signifies  the 
same. 

To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of  strong 
agitation ;  to  waver,  that  of  constant  mo- 
tion backward  and  forward :  when  ap- 
plied in  the  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate  des- 
ignates the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the 
opinions;  to  waver  is  said  only  of  the 
will  or  opinions:  he  who  is  alternately 
merry  and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  fluctuating;  or  he  who  has  many 
opinions  in  quick  succession  is  said  to 
fluctuate;  but  he  who  cannot  form  an 
opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said 
to  leaver. 

The  tempter,  bat  with  show  of  zeal  and  lore 
To  roan,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  parts  pats  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov'd 
Fluctuates  disturbed.  If  iltom. 

Let  a  man,  without  trepidation  or  feavering, 
proceed  in  4ischarglng  his  dnty.  Blaik. 

ITLUID,  UQUID. 

FI^TTID,  from  ^uo,  to  flow,  signifies 
that  whioH  from  its  mature  flows ;  ^Q- 


UID,  from  liquaoo,  to  melt,  signifies  that 
which  is  melted.  These  words  may  be 
employed  as  epithets  to  the  same  ob- 
jects ;  but  they  have  a  distinct  office 
which  they  derive  from  their  original 
meaning :  when  we  wish  to  represent  a 
thing  as  capable  of  passing  along  in  a 
stream  or  current,  we  should  denominate 
it  SL  fluid;  when  we  wish  to  represent  it 
as  passing  from  a  congealed  to  a  dis- 
solved state,  we  should  name  it  a  Uquid: 
water  and  air  are  both  represented  as 
fluids  from  their  general  property  of 
flowing  through  certain  spaces ;  but  ice 
when  thawed  becomes  a  liquid  and  melts ; 
melted  lead  is  also  termed  a  Uquid:  the 
humors  of  the  animal  body,  and  the 
juices  of  trees,  a.te  fluids  ;  what  we  drink 
is  a  liquid,  as  opposed  to  what  we  eat, 
which  IS  solid. 

As  when  the  flg's  press'd  Juice,  infus'd  in  cream. 
To  cords  coagulates  tlie  li^id  stream, 
Sadden  the.;ft»«cf«  fix,  the  parts  combine.  Popk. 

Then  thrice  the  raven  rends  the  liquid  air, 
Its  croaking  notes  proclaim  the  settled  Mr. 

DsTDEir. 

TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 

FOLLOW,  m  Saxon  fdgean,  Danish 
vcHgen,  is  probably  connected  with  the 
German  irand^n,  to  go,  the  English  wan^ 
cfcr,  and  the  Greek  eXcw,  to  draw.  SUC- 
CEED is  in  Latin  succ«do,  compounded  of 
sub  and  cedo,  to  walk  after.  ENSUE,  in 
French  msiuivre,  Latin  imsisquor,  signifies 
to  follow  close  upon  the  back  or  at  the 
heels. 

FcXUfw  and  tiuceeed  is  said  of  persons 
and  things ;  entue  of  things  only :  foUoWy 
in  respect  of  persons,  denotes  the  going 
in  order,  in  a  trace  or  line ;  succeed  de- 
notes the  going  or  being  in  the  same 
place  immediately  after  another :  many 
persons  may  foQtno  one  another  at  the 
same  time ;  but  only  one  individual  prop- 
erly succeeds  another.  Follow  is  taken 
literally  for  the  motion  of  the  physical 
body  in  relation  to  another ;  succeed  is 
taken  in  the  moral  sense  for  taking  the 
place  of  another :  people /oBitw  each  oth- 
er in  a  procession,  or  otiefotUjws  another 
to  the  grave ;  a  king  succeeds  to  a  throne, 
or  a  son  succeeds  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
father.  To  follow  may  also  be  to  go  in 
the  same  course,  though  not  at  the  same 
tinje,  as  to  foUow  a  person  to  the  grave 
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in  the  sense  of  dying  after  him :  to  suc- 
ceed is  always  to  go  in  the  place  of  an- 
other, whether  living  or  dead,  as  one 
minister  of  state  mtcoeeda  another,  or  a 
son  ntceeeda  his  father. 

If  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  fable  were  to  rep- 
resent tbe  nature  of  pleaeore  and  pain  In  that 
way  of  writing,  he  would  probably  join  them  to- 
gether  after  rach  a  manner  that  it  wonld  be  im- 
possible  for  the  one  to  come  into  any  place  with- 
out bblng  followsd  by  the  other.  Addison. 

One  sorrow  nerer  comes,  but  brings  an  heir 
That  may  weessd  as  an  inheritor.  Shakspsabs. 

Persons  may  follow  things,  but  things 
only  succeed  things :  as  to  /oUow  a  rule, 
or /oUow  a  course  of  conduct. 

**  Now,  now,**  said  he,  ■*  my  son,  no  more  delay ; 
I  yield,  l/olUno  where  Hear'n  shows  tlie  way.'* 

Dbtdsn. 

To  followy  in  relation  to  things,  is  said 
either  simply  of  the  order  in  which  they 
go,  or  of  such  as  go  by  a  connection  be^ 
tween  them ;  to  succeed  implies  simply  to 
take  the  place  after  another ;  to  ensue  is 
to  foUow  by  a  necessary  connection :  as 
in  a  natural  tempest  one  wave  of  the  sea 
follows  another  in  rapid  succession,  so  in 
the  moral  tempest  of  political  revolutions 
one  mad  convulsion  is  quickly  succeeded 
by  another :  nothing  can  enxue  from  pop- 
ular commotions  but  bloodshed  and  mis- 
ery. Follow  is  used  in  general  propo- 
sitions ;  ensue  is  used  in  specific  cases : 
sin  and  misery /o^Ceno  each  other  as  cause 
and  effect ;  quarrels  too  often  engae  from 
the  conversations  of  violent  men  who  dif- 
fer either  in  religion  or  politics. 

Be  liind,  sxi^foUmo  me  no  more, 
For  care  by  right  should  goTiefore.  Gat. 

Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Before  him  stops,  and  bending  draws  the  dart  .* 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  an  eager  pang  sueceede^ 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds.    Pops. 
Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  yon  lose ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  &te  more  vile  enstus; 
Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall. 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer  or  to  Ikll.     Pom. 

TO  FOLLOW,  PURSUE. 

Thb  idea  of  going  after  any  object  in 
order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances :  to  FOLLOW  (v.  To  follow)  a 
person  is  mostly  with  a  friendly  inten- 
tion ;  to  PURSUE  (v.  To  continue)  with 
a  hostile  intention :  a  person  follows  his 
fellow-tiaveller  whom  he  wishes  to  over- 


take; the  officers  of  justice  puimte  the 
criminal  whom  they  wish  to  apprehend : 
BO  likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters 
foUow  the  dogs  in  the  chase ;  the  dogs 
pursue  the  hare. 

Still  close  they  follow^  close  tbe  rear  engage ; 
iEneas  storms,  and  Hector  foams  with  rage. 

POPB. 

The  same  RatOians,  who  with  arms  pursue 
The  Trqjan  race,  are  equal  foes  to  you.  Detdut. 

In  application  to  thing8,/o2Z(Mo  is  taken 
more  in  the  passive,  and  pursue  more  in 
the  active  sense :  a  man  follows  the  plan 
of  another,  And  pursues  his  own  plan ;  he 
follows  his  inclinations,  and  pursues  an 
object 

The  felicity  is  when  any  one  is  so  happy  as  to 
find  out  undfolUno  what  is  the  proper  bent  of 
his  genius.  STEEI.K. 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pttrsue  I 

DaTDSii. 

TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 

FOLLOW,  V.  To  foUoWy  succeed.  IMI- 
TATE, in  Latin  imUatuSj  pai*ticiple  of 
tmtto,  from  the  Greek  /it/xccu,  to  mimic, 
and  ofioioti  alike,  signifies  to  do  or  make 
alike. 

Both  these  terms  denote  tbe  regulating 
our  actions  by  something  that  offers  it- 
self to  us,  or  is  set  before  us ;  but  we 
follow  that  which  is  either  internal  or 
external ;  we  imitate  that  only  which  is 
external :  we  either  follow  the  dictates  of 
our  own  minds  or  the  suggestions  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  we  imitate  the  conduct  of  oth- 
ers :  in  regard  to  external  objects,  we 
follow  either  a  rule  or  an  example ;  but 
we  imitate  an  example  only :  we  follow 
the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers ;  we  imi- 
tate their  virtues  and  their  perfections : 
it  is  advisable  for  young  persons  as  close- 
ly as  possible  to  follow  the  good  example 
of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than 
themselves ;  it  is  the  boundcn  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  imitate  the  example  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power. 

And  I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek, 
As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek; 
Which  I  did  only  learn  that  I  mi;;ht  know 
Those  great  examples  which  \  follow  now. 

Denbam. 
The  world's  a  school 
Of  wrong,  and  what  proficients  swarm  around 
We  must,  or  imitate^  or  disapprove. 
Must  list  as  their  accomplices  or  foefr     Tomia 
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To  follow  and  wvUaU  may  both  be  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  good  or  bad:  the 
former  to  any  action,  but  the  latter  only 
to  the  behavior  or  the  mode  of  doing 
anything :  we  mAj  follow  a  person  in  his 
career  of  virtue  or  vice ;  we  imitate  his 
gestures,  tone  of  voice,  and  the  like. 

With  Addison,  the  wits,  hli  ftdberenta  and/o^ 
lotDere^  were  certain  to  concur.  Johmbon. 

The  imitator*  of  Milton  leem  to  place  til  the 
excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  In  tlie  use  of 
uncouth  or  antique  words.  Johnsor. 

FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  PARTISAN. 

A  FOLLOWER  is  one  who  follom  a 
person  generally ;  an  ADHERENT  is  one 
who  adheres  to  his  cause ;  a  PARTISAN 
is  the  follower  of  a  party :  the  follower 
follows  either  the  person,  the  interests, 
or  the  principles  of  any  one;  thus  the 
retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or  the  friends  of 
a  statesman,  or  the  friends  of  any  man's 
opinions,  may  be  styled  his  foUowertt; 
but  the  adherent  is  that  kind  of  follower 
who  espouses  the  interests  of  another,  as 
the  adJierents  of  Charles  I. :  a  follower 
follows  near  or  at  a  distance;  but  the 
adherent  is  always  near  at  hand;  the 
partiean  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  certain 
distance:  the  follower  follows  from  vari- 
ous motives ;  the  adherent  adheres  from 
a  personal  motive ;  the  partisan,  from  a 
partial  motive:  Charles  I,  had  as  many 
adherents  as  he  hhd  followers;  the  rebels 
had  as  many  partisans  as  they  had  ad- 
herents. 

The  mowmfal/oUowers,  with  assistant  care. 
The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear.        Pops. 

The  religion  in  which  Pope  lived  and  died  was 
that  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  to  which  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Racine  he  professes  himself  a 
sincere  ttdheretU.  Johnson. 

They  (the  Jacobins)  then  proceed  in  argument 
as  if  all  those  who  disapprove  of  their  new  abuses 
must  of  course  be  partisans  of  the  old.  Bckke. 

FOLLY,  FOOLERY. 

FOLLY  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and 
characterizes  the  thing;  FOOLERY  the 
abstract  of  fool,  and  characterizes  the 
person :  we  may  commit  an  act  of  folly 
without  being  chargeable  with  weakness 
or  folly;  but  none  are  guilty  of  fooleries 
who  are  not  themselves  fools,  either  ha- 
bitually or  temporarily:  young,  people 
are  perpetually  committing  follies  if  not 
under  proper  control ;  fashionable  people 


lay  aside  one  foolery  only  to  take  up  aa 
other. 

I1iis  peculiar  III  property  has/oUy,  that  it  en- 
Urges  men's  desires  while  It  lessens  their  capac- 
ities. South. 

If  you  are  so  much  transported  witli  the  sight 
of  beautiful  persons,  to  what  eostasy  woold  tt 
raise  you  to  behold  the  original  beanty,  not  filled 
up  with  fieah  and  blood,  or  varnished  with  a  lad- 
ing mixture  of  colors,  and  the  rest  of  mortal  tri- 
fles and /oo^eriet.  Waub. 

FOOD,  DIET,  REOIMEN. 

FOOD  signifies  the  thing  which  one 
feeds  upon,  in  Saxon  fode,  low  German 
fdde  or  foder,  Greek  /Soreiv.  DIET,  from 
ouuTautf  to  live  medicinally,  signifies  any 
particular  mode  of  living.  REGIMEN, 
in  Latin  regimen,  from  rego,  signifies  a 
system  or  practice  by  rule. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  our  living,  or 
that  by  which  we  live :  food  is  here  the 
general  term;  the  others  are  specific 
Food  specifics  no  circumstance;  what- 
ever is  taken  to  maintain  life  is  food: 
diet  is  properly  prescribed  or  regular 
food:  it  is  the  hard  lot  of  some  among 
the  poor  to  obtain  with  difficulty  food 
and  clothing  for  themselves  and  their 
families ;  an  attention  to  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren is  an  important  branch  of  their 
early  education.  Food  is  an  unqualified 
term,  applicable  to  either  roan  or  beast ; 
<ket  is  applied  to  man  only,  not  merely 
to  individuals  in  the  limited  sense,  but 
to  the  species  in  the  sense  of  their  daily 
and  regular /ocxf. 

Smith,  In  his  HMory  of  Kerry,  relates  that 
a  poor  roan  In  that  country  got  a  comfortable 
subsistence  for  his  family  during  a  summer  of 
famXne  out  of  an  eagle's  nest,  by  robbing  the  ea- 
glets of  their /mm/.  QoLDsmrH. 

The  diet  of  men  in  a  state  of  natnre  must 
have  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  vege- 
table kind.  Buaac. 

Food  has  also  a  figurative  application 
which  diet  has  not. 

The  poison  of  other  states  (that  is  bankruptcy) 
is  the  food  of  the  new  republic.  Bdrkb. 

IHet  and  regimen  are  both  particular 
modes  of  living ;  but  the  former  respects 
the  quality  of  food;  the  latter  the  quan- 
tity as  well  as  quality:  diet  is  confined 
to  modes  of  taking  nourishment;  regi-^ 
men  often  respects  the  abstinence  from 
food,  bodily  exercise,  and  whatever  may 
conduce  to*  health :  diet  is  generally  the 
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oonaequenoe  of  an  immediate  prescrip- 
tion from  a  physician,  and  daring  the 
period  of  sickness;  regimen  commonly 
forms  a  regular  part  of  a  man*s  system 
of  living :  diet  is  in  certain  cases  of  such 
importance  for  the  restoration  of  a  pa> 
tient  that  a  single  deviation  may  defeat 
the  best  medicine ;  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  some  people  to  be  troubled  with  dis- 
eases, from  which  they  cannot  get  any 
exemption  but  by  observing  a  strict  regi- 
men. 

Prolongation  of  Ufb  is  rather  to  be  expected 
from  stated  dieU  than  from  any  eommon  rtgU 
nt^n,  Bacow. 

I  shall  always  be  able  to  entertain  a  friend  of 
a  philosophical  r^gimtn.  Sbxhsiowb. 

FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

FOOL  is  doubtless  connected  with  our 
word  /<m/,  in  German  fauL,  which  is  ei- 
ther nasty  or  lazy,  and  the  Greek  ^at;Xoc, 
which  signifies  worthless  or  good  for 
nothing.  IDIOT  comes  from  the  Greek 
tSiiartjc,  signifying  cither  a  private  per- 
son or  one  that  is  rude  and  unskilled  in 
the  ways  of  the  worid.  BUFFOON,  in 
French  houffon^  is  in  all  probability  con- 
nected with  our  word  beef,  buffalo,  and 
bull,  signifying  a  senseless  fellow. 

ThejWis  either  naturally  or  artificial- 
ly a  fool;  the  idiot  is  a  natural /oo/;  the 
ififfoon  is  an  artificial  fool:  whoever  vio- 
lates common -sense  in  his  actions  is  a 
fool;  whoever  is  unable  to  act  according 
to  common -sense  is  an  i€Uot;  whoever 
intentionally  violates  common-sense  is  a 
bftffbon. 

Thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life's  time's /oo2. 
Shaupxabs. 

IdMt  are  still  in  request  in  most  of  the  courts 
of  Germany,  whore  there  is  not  a  prince  of  any 
great  mafpiiflcence  who  has  not  two  or  three 
dressed,  distinguished,  undisputed  foolt  in  his 
retinue.  Annisoir. 

liomer  has  described  a  Vulcan  that  is  a  buffoon, 
among  his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mor- 
tals. Apdison. 

FOOLHARDY,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

FOOLHARDY  signifies  having  the 
hardihood  of  a  fooL.  ADVENTUROUS 
signifies  ready  to  venture.  RASH  is  in 
German  rcurA,  which  signifies  swift,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Arabic  nuMhen^  to 
go  swiftly. 

Pboihardy  expresses  more  than  «he 


advewtunm$;  and  adifeniurous  than  task 
The  foolhanfy  man  ventures  in  defiance 
of  consequences:  the  adventuroue  roan 
Ventura  from  a  love  of  the  arduous  and 
the  bold ;  the  ratk  man  venturet  for  want 
of  thought:  courage  and  boldness  be- 
come foolhardihood  when  they  lead  a 
person  to  run  a  fruitless  risk;  an  ad- 
venturous spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man 
into  unnecessary  difficulties;  but  it  i» 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  greatness. 
There  is  not  so  much  design,  but  there 
is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in  rash- 
ffien  than  in  foolhardihood :  the  former 
is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  temper 
which  will  admit  of  correction  by  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  judgment ;  but  the  lattei 
comprehends  the  perversion  of  both  the 
will  and  the  judgment.  An  infidel  is 
foolhardy^  who  risks  his  future  salva- 
tion for  the  mere  gratification  of  his 
pride;  Alexander  was  an  adventurom 
prince,  who  delighted  in  enterprises  in 
proportion  as  they  presented  difficulties ; 
he  was  likewise  a  rash  prince,  as  was 
evinced  by  his  jumping  into  the  river 
Cydnus  while  he  was  hot,  and  by  his 
leaping  over  the  wall  of  OxydracsB,  and 
exposing  himself  singly  to  the  attack  of 
the  enemy. 

If  any  yet  be  90  foolhardy^ 

T  expose  themselves  to  vain  Jeopardy, 

If  they  come  wounded  ufT  nnd  Isnie, 

No  honor's  got  by  sufh  a  maim.  Bctlbu. 

Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating;. 

Which  learned  butchers  called  bear-baithig, 

A  bold  advenfroue  exerciw.  Bdtlbr. 

Why  wilt  thou,  then,  renew  the  vain  pursuit, 

And  rathly  catch  at  the  forbidden  (hiit? 

PmiOR. 

TO  FORBID,  PROHIBIT,  INTERDICT. 

The /or  in  FORBID,  like  the  German 
ver,  is  negative,  si^i^nifying  to  bid  not  to 
do.  The  pro  in  PROHIBIT,  and  inter  in 
INTERDICT,  have  both  a  similarly  neg- 
ative sense :  the  former  verb,  from  habeo, 
to  have,  signifies  to  have  or  hold  that  a 
thing  shall  not  be  done,  to  restrain  from 
doing;  the  latter,  from  dico^  to  say,  sig- 
nifies to  say  that  a  thing  shall  not  be 
done. 

Forbid  is  the  ordinary  term ;  prohibit 
is  the  judicial  term ;  itUerdict  the  moral 
term.  To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal 
act ;  to  prohibit  is  an  indirect  action  that 
operates  by  means  of  extended  influence : 
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both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  au- 
thoritj  bj  any  person ;  but  the  former  is 
more  applicable  to  the  power  of  private 
persons,  and  the  latter  to  the  authority 
of  government.  A  parent  forbidM  his 
child  marrying  when  he  thinks  proper  : 
the  government  prohibits  the  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors.  Interdict  is  a  species  of 
forbidding  applied  to  more  serious  con- 
cerns, as  to  inlerdiet  the  use  of  any  one 
strong  drink.  Ho  forbid  or  interdict  are 
opposed  to  command ;  to^prohtbit^  to  al- 
low. As  nothing  is  forbidden  to  Chris* 
tians  which  is  good  and  just  in  itself,  so 
nothing  is  commanded  that  is  hurtful 
and  unjust  As  no  one  is  prokibiied  in 
our  own  country  from  writing  that  which 
can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind ;  BO  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  indulge  his  private  malignity  by 
the  publication  of  injurious  personalities. 

The  father  of  Coiutantla  was  so  incensed  at  the 
fether  of  Theodoslns  that  ho  forbade  the  son  his 
bouse.  ADDuoir. 

I  think  that  til  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  should 
be  prohibited  ttom  cttiing  their  incurable  pa- 
tients by  act  of  parliament.         HAwueswoaxB. 

It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  morality  should  be 
considered  as  interdieted  to  all  future  writers. 

JOHMSON. 

Forbid  and  interdiety  as  personal  acts, 
are  properly  applicable  to  persons  only, 
but  by  an  improper  application  are  ex- 
tended to  things ;  prohibil,  however,  in 
the  general  sense  of  restraining,  is  ap- 
plied with  equal  propriety  to  things  as 
to  persons :  shame  forbids  us  doing  a 
thing;  law,  authority,  and  the  likey pro- 
hibU. 

Life's  span  forbids  us  to  extend  our  cares, 
And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  bur  years. 

CaEBCH. 

Other  ambition  nature  interdicts.  Toumo. 

Fear  prohibits  endeavors  by  infusing  despahr 

of  success.  JOHNBOM. 

FORCE,  VIOLKNCE. 

Both  these  terms  imply  an  exertion  of 
strength ;  but  the  former  in  a  much  less 
degree  than  the  latter.  FORCE  {v.  To 
compd)  is  ordinarily  employed  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  proper  will ;  VIOLEKCE, 
in  Latin  vioUniia^  from  vis,  and  the  Greek 
/Sea,  strength,  is  used  to  counteract  an  op- 
posing will  The  arm  of  justice  must  ex- 
ercise/oree  in  order  to  bring  offenders  to 
a  proper  account;  one  nation  exercises 


violcfiee  against  another  in  the  act  of  car 
rying  on  war.  Force  is  mostly  conform- 
able to  reason  and  equity ;  violence  is  al- 
ways resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  unattainable  by  law.  AU 
who  are  invested  with  authority  have 
occasion  to  use  force  at  certain  times 
to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those  who 
should  submit:  tnolmee  and  rapine  are 
inseparable  companions ;  a  robber  could 
not  subsist  by  the  latter  without  exer- 
cising  the  former. 

Our  host  eacpeird,  what  farther  force  can  stiy 
The  victor  troopa  from  universal  sway? 

Dktvesu 
He  sees  bis  distress  to  be  the  immediate  efllect 
of  human  viol&nce  or  oppression ;  and  is  obliged 
at  the  same  time  to  consider  it  as  a  divine  Judg- 
ment. Blau. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  appli- 
cation to  things,  these  terms  convey  the 
same  general  idea  of  exerting  strength. 
That  is  said  to  hsLve  force  that  acts  with 
force  ;  and  that  to  have  violence  that  acts 
with  violence.  A  word,  an  expression,  or 
a  remark,  has /orce  or  \&foraJbU;  a  dis- 
order, a  passion,  a  sentiment,  has  violence 
or  is  violent.  Force  is  always  something 
desirable;  violence  is  always  something 
hurtful.  We  ought  to  listen  to  ail- 
ments which  have  force  in  them;  we  en- 
deavor to  correct  the  violence  of  all  aiv 
gry  passions. 

It  Is  much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  re- 
sentment tlian  to  restrain  it  ftt>m  excess  when  it 
has  gained  admission ;  for  if  reason,  while  her 
strength  is  yet  entire,  Is  unable  to  preserve  her 
dominion,  what  can  she  do  when  her  enemy  has 
in  the  least  prevailed  and  weakened  her  force, 

HOIXAMD. 

The  mind,  if  duty  cautions,  may  stand  Arm  on 
the  rock  of  tranquillity,  but  if  she  rashly  forsake 
the  summit  she  can  scarcely  recover  herself,  but 
is  hurried  away  downward  by  her  own  passion 
with  increasing  violenoe.  Houamd. 

FOREFATHERS,  PROGENITORS,  ANCES- 
TORS. 
FOREFATHERS  signifies  our  fathers 
before  us,  and  includes  our  immediate 
parents.  PROGENITORS,  from />n>  and 
giffftOy  signifies  those  begotten  before  us, 
exclusive  of  our  immediate  parents.  AN- 
CESTORS, contracted  from  (nUeeessors,  or 
those  going  before,  is  said  of  those  from 
whom  we  are  remotely  descended.  J^e- 
fathers  is  a  partial  and  familiar  term  foK 
the  preceding  branches  of  any  family. 
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W«  pMfled  slightly  orer  three  or  foor  of  oar 
hnme^llftte  fortfatktrB  whom  we  knew  by  tradi- 
tlon.  ABDiaoif. 

Progeniton  is  a  higher  term  in  the 
same  sense,  applied  to  families  of  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  forefaihem  of 
a  peasant,  but  ihe  progenUon  of  a  noble- 
man. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forerer  laid, 
The  ntde  forefathim  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Gai.T. 
Sappoee  a  gentleman,  ftill  of  hii  illnsfcrious  £un- 
ily,  should  see  tlie  whole  line  of  his  progendtors 
pass  in  review  before  him ;  with  how  many  vary- 
ing passions  would  he  beliold  shepherds,  soldiers, 
princes,  and  beggars  walk  in  the  procession  of 
five  thousand  years  I  Addison. 

Forefathers  and  proffenfiors,  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  in- 
dividuals, and  respect  the  regular  line  of 
succession  in  a  family ;  ancettors  is  em- 
ployed collectively  as  well  as  individual- 
ly, and  regards  simply  the  order  of  suc- 
cession :  we  may  speak  of  the  aneetiort 
of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  any  particular 
person. 

Tt  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to  men 
who  are  descended  from  worthy  aneestora. 

Addisoh. 

The  term  imeesior  may  also  be  applied 
figuratively. 

Om^lesticnightl 
Nature's  great  anesttor  i  Toumo. 

FORERUNNEB,  PRECURSOR,  MESSEN- 
GER, UARBINGER. 

FORERUNNER  and  PRECURSOR 
signify  literally  the  same  thing,  namely, 
one  nmmng  before ;  but  the  term  /ore 
rwMUT  is  properly  applied  only  to  one 
who  runs  before  to  any  spot  to  commu- 
nicate intelligence ;  and  it  is  figuratively 
applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature, 
or  from  a  natural  connection,  precede 
others ;  precursor  is  only  employed  in  this 
figurative  sense:  thus  imprudent  specu- 
lations are  said  to  be  the  forerunners  of 
a  man*8  ruin;  the  ferment  which  took 
place  in  men's  minds  was  the  precursor 
of  the  revolution. 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually 
tbe  forerunner  of  death.  South. 

Gospeller  was  a  name  of  contempt  given  by 
the  papists  to  the  Lolhirds,  the  Puritans  of  early 
times,  and  the  precursors  of  Protestantism. 

JOHKSOK. 

MESSENGER  signifies  literally  one 
bearing   messages:    and    HARBINGER, 


from  the  Teutonic  herMnffcTy  signifies  a 
provider  of  a  herberffSy  or  tnn,  for  princes. 
Both  terms  are  employed  for  persons: 
but  the  fnessenaer  states  what  has  been 
or  is;  the  hartnnger  announoes  what  is 
to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  the  messenger  of 
glad  tidings  to  all  mankind :  the  proph- 
ets were  the  harbingers  of  the  Messiah. 
A  messenger  toaj  be  employed  on  differ- 
ent offices;  a  harbinger  is  a  mesaenger 
who  acts  in  a  specific  office.  The  angels 
are  represented  as  messengers  on  differ- 
ent occasions.  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
harbinger  of  our  Saviour,  who  prepared 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  They  are  both  ap- 
plied figuratively  to  other  objects. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  iieart. 
Shakspbabb. 
Sin,  and  her  shadow  death ;  and  misery. 
Death's  harMnger,  Mu.tok« 

FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORE- 
CAST, PREMEDITATION. 

FORESIGHT,  from  seeing  before,  and 
FORETHOUGHT,  from  thinking  before- 
hand, denote  the  simple  act  of  the  mind 
in  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens: 
FORECAST,  from  casting  the  thoughts 
onward,  signifies  coming  at  the  knowl-  - 
edge  of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means 
of  calculation:  PREMEDITATION, from 
meditate^  signifies  obtaining  the  same 
knowledge  by  force  of  meditating  or 
reflecting  deeply.  Foremgid  and  fore- 
thought  are  geneial  and  indefinite  terms ; 
we  employ  them  either  on  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  occasions ;  hut  foretf taught 
is  of  the  two  the  most  familiar  term ;  fore- 
coKt  and  premeditation  mostly  in  the  lat- 
ter case:  all  business  requires /oren^A/; 
state  concerns  require /or«ca«//  foreeight 
and  forecast  respect  what  is  to  happen ; 
they  are  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
calculating  futurity:  premeditation  re- 
spects what  is  to  be  said  or  done ;  it  is 
a  preparation  of  the  thoughts  and  designs 
for  action :  by  foresight  and  foreeaet  we 
guard  sj^inst  evils  apd  provide  for  con- 
tingencies; by  premeditation  we  guard 
against  errors  of  conduct.  A  man  be- 
trays his  want  of  foresight  who  does  not 
provide  against  losses  in  trade ;  he  shows 
his  want  of  forecast  who  does  not  provide 
against  old  age;  he  shows  his  want  of 
premeditation  who  acts  or  speaks  on  the 
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impulse  of  the  moment:  the  man,  there- 
fore, who  does  a  wicked  act  without  pre- 
medUation  lessens  his  guilt 

The  wary  crane /orMMt  It  flnt,  and  sailfl 
Above  the  atorm,  and  leaires  the  lowly  rales. 

Drtdbm. 
Let  him  foreeaat  his  work  with  timely  care. 
Which  elae  is  huddled,  when  the  sUes  are  fiiir. 

DaTDSN. 

The  tongue  may  &11  and  fhlter  in  her  sndden 
extemporal  exiMoeasiona,  but  the  pen,  having  a 
greater  advantage  ot  premtditaUon,  is  not  so 
subject  to  error.  Uowbll. 

FOREST,  aiASE,  PARK, 

Abb  all  habitations  for  animals  of  ven- 
eiy ;  but  the  foreti  is  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  importance,  it  being  a  franchise 
and  the  property  of  the  king;  the  CHASE 
and  PARK  may  be  either  public  or  pri- 
Tate  property.  The  /orett  is  so  formed 
of  wood,  and  covers  such  an  extent  of 
ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of  wild 
beasts ;  of  this  description  are  the  forests 
in  Germany :  the  chase  is  an  indefinite  and 
open  space  that  is  allotted  expressly  for 
the  chase  of  particular  animals,  such  as 
deer;  the  park  is  an  enclosed  space  that 
serves  for  the  preservation  of  domestic 
animals. 

TO  FORETELL,  PREDICT,  PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  FORETELL,  compounded  of  fore 
and  tell;  PREDICT,  from  prtE  and  dico; 
PROPHESY,  in  French  prophetiser,  Lsiiin 
prophetisOf  Greek  xpo^f^revoi,  all  signify 
to  tell,  expound,^r  declare  what  is  to  hap- 
pen, and  convey  the  idea  of  a  verbal  com- 
munication of  futurity  to  others :  PROG- 
NOSTICATE, from  the  Greek  Trpoytyi^h 
(Tcitf,  to  know  beforehand,  to  bode  or  im- 
agine to  one^s  self  beforehand,  denotes 
the  action  of  feeling  or  knowing,  rather 
than  speaking  of  things  to  come. 

Foretell  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense, 
and  familiar  in  its  application ;  we  may 
foretell  common  events,  although  we  can- 
not predict  or  propfiesy  anything  impor- 
tant: U>  foretell  is  an  ordinary  gift;  one 
foretells  by  a  simple  calculation  or  guess : 
to  predict  and  prophesy  are  extraordinary 
gifts ;  oixepreaicts  by  a  supernatural  pow- 
er, real  or  supposed ;  one  prophesies  by 
means  of  inspiration.  Men  of  discern- 
ment and  experience  easily  foreteU  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fall  under 


their  notice.  The  priests  among  the  hea* 
thens,  like  the  astrologers  and  conjurors 
of  more  modem  times,  pretended  to  prt- 
diet  events  that  affected  nationis  and  em- 
pires. The  gift  of  prophecy  was  one 
among  the  number  of  the  supernatural 
gifts  ooDununicated  to  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Above  the  rest,  the  sun.  who  never  lies. 
Foretells  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies. 

Dbt]>bx. 
The  consequences  of  suffierine  the  French  to 
establish  themselves  In  Scotland  are  pratfictod 
with  great  accuracy  and  discernment. 

ROBBBTSOII. 

An  ancient  augur  prophesied  from  hence, 
**  Behold  on  Latin  shores  a  foreign  prince  I" 

Dbtdkh. 

Prediction^  as  a  noun,  is  employed  for 
both  the  verbs  foretell  and  predict;  it 
is,  therefore,  a  term  of  less  value  than 
prophecy.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  be- 
ing verified,  and  a  prophecy  fulfilled :  the 
predictions  of  almanac -makers  respect- 
ing the  weather  are  as  seldom  verified  as 
the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  enthusi- 
asts are  fulfilled  respecting  the  death  of 
princes  or  the  affairs  of  governments. 

The  predictions  of  cold  and  long  winters,  hot 
and  dry  summers,  are  good  to  be  known. 

Bacoii. 
He  hearkens  Ktter  propheeies  and  dreams. 

Sbaxspkaez. 

To  prognosticate  is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing ;  it  is  guided  by  outward  symp- 
toms as  a  rule ;  it  is  only  stimulated,  and 
not  guided  by  outward  objects ;  a  physi- 
cian proffnosticates  the  crisis  of  a  disorder 
by  the  symptoms  discoverable  in  the  pa- 
tient. 

Who  that  should  view  the  small  beginnings  of 
some  persons  could  imagine  or  prognosUeate 
those  vast  increases  of  fortune  that  liave  after- 
ward followed  them.  South. 

FORGETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 

FORGETFULNESS  characterizes  the 
person,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  OB- 
LIVION the  state  of  the  thing:  the  for- 
mer refers  to  him  who  forgets;  the  latter 
to  that  which  is  foryottcn:  we  blame  a 
person  for  his  foryeffidness ;  but  we  some- 
times bury  things  in  06/tvion. 

I  have  read  In  ancient  authors  invitations  to 
lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  and  give  a  loose  to 
that  }^\Bsa\n^forgetfulnes»  wherein  men  put  off 
their  characters  of  business.  Smut. 
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0*er  all  the  rwtf  m  andistliiffiililied  erew, 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  oblivion  drew. 

Palcoksb. 

TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE, 
REMIT. 

FORGIVE,  compounded  of  the  priv- 
ative for  and  pive;  and  PARDON,  in 
French  pardonner,  compounded  likewise 
of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  thnner^  to 
give,  both  signify  not  to  give  the  punish- 
ment that  is  due,  to  relax  from  the  rigor 
of  justice  in  demanding  retribution.  JFor" 
give  is  the  familiar  term ;  pardon  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  for- 
give each  other  personal  offences;  they 
pardon  offences  against  law  and  morals: 
the  former  is  an  act  of  Christian  charity; 
the  latter  an  act  of  clemency:  the  former 
is  an  act  that  is  confined  to  no  condition ; 
the  latter  is  peculiarly  the  act  of  a  supe- 
rior. He  who  has  the  right  of  being  of- 
fended has  an  opportunity  of  forgiving 
the  offender ;  he  who  has  the  authority 
of  punishing  the  offence  may  pardon. 

No  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conqn^ing  sword  in  anir  woinaii*s  caase. 
The  irods  oommand  me  U)  forgive  the  past. 
Bat  let  this  first  inrasion  be  the  last  Pops. 

A  behig  who  has  nothiDg  to  pardon  hi  him- 
self may  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works;  but  ho  whose  very  best  actions  must  be 
seen  with  a  grain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too 
mild,  moderate,  and  forgiving,  Addison. 

Pardon^  when  compared  with  REMIS- 
SION, is  the  consequence  of  offence ;  it 
respects  principally  the  person  offending ; 
it  depends  upon  him  who  is  offended ;  it 
produces  reconciliation  when  it  is  sincere- 
ly granted  and  sincerely  demanded.  Re- 
minion  is  the  consequence  of  the  crime ; 
it  has  more  particular  regard  to  the  pun- 
ishment; it  is  granted  either  by  the  prince 
or  magistrates ;  it  arrests  the  execution 
of  justice.  JUmieeiony  like  pardon,  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  smner  with  re- 
gard to  his  Maker.  ABSOLUTION  is 
taken  in  no  other  sense :  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fault  or  the  sin,  and  prop- 
erly concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit ;  it 
properly  loosens  him  from  the  tie  with 
which  he  is  bound ;  it  is  pronounced  ei- 
ther by  the  civil  judge  or  the  ecclesiastical 
minister;  and  it  re-establishes  the  accused 
or  the  penitent  in  the  rights  of  innocence. 

Round  in  his  nm  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 
Abtolvte  the  Just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  Mmla. 

Drtdbn. 


The  soft  Kapoan  noe  will  toon  repent  ^ 

Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment. 

Drtdsm. 

PORM,  FIGURE,  CONFORMATION. 

FORM,  in  French  forme^  Latin  forma, 
most  probably  from  ^pnua  and  ^pita^ 
to  bear,  signifies  properly  the  image  borne 
or  stamped.  FIGURE  (».  Figure)  signi- 
fies the  image  feigned  or  conceived.  CON- 
FORMATION, in  French  coH/ormaiion,  in 
Latin  eonformatiOf  from  conform^  signifies 
the  image  disposed  or  put  together. 

Form  is  the  generic  term ;  fgnre  and 
<x>n/or»7ui<u)ft  are  special  terms.  The/orm 
is  the  work  either  of  nature  or  art;  it  re- 
sults from  the  arrangement  of  the  parts : 
the  figure  is  the  work  of  design :  it  in- 
cludes the  general  contour  or  outline :  the 
conformation  includes  such  a  disposition 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  as  is  adapted  for 
performing  certain  functions.  Form  is 
the  property  of  every  substance ;  and  the 
artificial  form  approaches  nearest  to  per- 
fection as  it  is  most  natural ;  the  figttre 
is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  it  is  the 
representation  of  the  actual  ftmn  that 
belongs  to  things ;  it  is  more  or  less  just 
as  it  approaches  to  the/orm  of  the  thing 
itself :  conformiation  is  said  only  with  re- 
gard to  animal  bodies ;  nature  renders  it 
more  or  less  suitable  according  to  the  ac- 
cidental concurrence  of  physical  causes. 
The  erect  form  of  man  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  his  superiority  over 
every  other  terrestrial  being:  the  human 
figure  when  well  painted  is  an  object  of 
admiration :  the  turn  of  the  mind  is  doubt- 
less influenced  by  the  conformation  of  the 
organs.  A  person^s  form  is  said  to  be 
handsome  or  ugly,  common  or  uncom- 
mon; \i\&  figure  to  be  correct  or  incor- 
rect ;  a  conformation  to  be  good  or  bad. 
Heathens  have  worshipped  the  Deity  un- 
der various  foma :  mathematical  fguree 
are  the  only  true  figures  with  which  we 
are  acquainted:  the  craniologist  affects 
to  judge  of  characters  by  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  skull 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say. 

Cannot  without  a  form  subsist; 
And  formy  say  I  as  well  as  they. 

Must  fiiil  if  matter  brings  no  grist        Swift. 

When  CsBsar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man mint,  he  placed  the  JIgure  of  an  elephant 
npon  the  reverse  of  the  public  money ;  the  word 
Ctesar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Panic  lan- 
gnage.  Ammow. 
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As  the  eonfarmatUm  of  their  orgua  is  nearlr 
the  same  in  all  men,  so  the  nuinner  of  perceiving 
external  objects  is  in  all  men  the  same.    Buekk 

Form  and  Jiffure  are  used  in  a  moral 
application,  although  conformation  is  not. 
Wc  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of  faith,  a 
form  of  words,  inform  of  godliness ;  cut- 
ting a  showy,  a  dismal,  or  ridiculous  fig- 


O  ceremonf  1  show  me  bnt  thy  worth, 

Art  thoa  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and /orm, 

Creating  fear  and  awe  in  other  men  ? 

Shakspbars. 

Those  who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  most 
arts  and  sciences  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
of  the  British  nation.  Addison. 


TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  SHAPE. 

To  FORM  is  to  put  into  a/<>rm,  which 
is  here  as  before  (v.  Form)  the  generic 
term :  to  FASHION  is  to  put  into  a  par- 
ticular or  distinct  form;  to  MOULD  is 
to  put  into  a  set  form;  to  SHAPE  is  to 
form  simply  as  it  respects  the  exterior. 
As  everything  respects  a  form  when  it 
receives  existence,  so  to  form  oonvejrs 
the  idea  of  producing.  When  we  wish 
to  represent  a  thing  as  formed  in  any 
distinct  or  remarkable  way,  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  fashioned.  God  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  he 
fashioned  him  after  his  own  image. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as 
formed  according  to  a  precise  rule,  we 
should  say  it  was  moulded;  thus  the 
habits  of  a  man  are  motUded  at  the  will 
of  a  superior.  When  we  wish  to  repre- 
sent a  thing  as  receiving  the  accidental 
qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  others, 
we  talk  of  shaping  it:  the  potter  shapes 
the  clay ;  the  milliner  shapes  a  bonnet ; 
a  man  «Aap«  his  actions  to  the  humors 
of  another. 

Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of  the  great- 
est goodness  and  humanity  imaginable ;  and  his 
conrt  wsa  formed  after  bis  example.      Stkele. 

By  the  best  information  that  I  conld  get  of  this 
matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious 
pile  WM  fashioned  into  the  shape  It  now  bears 
by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they 
liave  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country. 

ADDISOir. 

How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand, 
For  vessels  moulded  by  a  mortel  hand  ? 

Dbtdkk. 

Those  which  nature  hath  shaped  with  a  great 

head,  narrow  breast,  and  shoulders  sticking  out, 

seem  much  inclined  to  a  consumption.  HAavcr. 


TO  FORM,  C0HP06B,  OONSTTTUTB. 

FORM  (v.  Form)  is  a  generic  and  in- 
definite term,  signifying  to  give  a  form. 
To  COMPOSE  {v.  To  compose)  and  CON- 
STITUTE (v.  To  constittOe)  are  modes  of 
forming.  These  words  may  be  employed 
either  to  designate  modes  of  action,  or 
to  characterize  things.  Things  may  be 
/arm«i  either  by  persons  or  things ;  they 
are  composed  and  constituted  only  by  con- 
scious agents :  thus  persons /orm  things, 
or  things  form  one  another:  thus  we 
form  a  circle,  or  the  reflection  of  the 
Ught  after  rain  fornns  a  rainbow.  Per- 
sons compose  and  constitute:  thus  a  mu- 
sician composes  a  piece  of  music,  or  men 
constitute  laws. 

To  form^  in  regard  to  persons,  is  sim- 
ply to  put  into  a  form ;  to  compose  is  to 
put  together  into  a  form ;  and  to  contti- 
htte  is  to  make  to  stand  together  in  a 
form ;  to  fomij  therefore,  does  not  quali- 
fy the  action :  one  forms  a  thing  with- 
out defining  how,  whether  at  once  or 
by  degrees,  whether  with  one  or  several 
matenals ;  to  compose  and  constitute  are 
both  modes  of  forming  by  the  help  of 
several  materials,  with  device  and  con- 
trivance ;  compose  is  said  of  that  which 
only  requires  to  be  put  together ;  consti- 
tute of  that  to  which  a  certain  degree 
of  stability  must  be  given.  God  formed 
man,  man  forms  a  cup  or  a  vessel ;  he 
composes  a  book;  he  constitutes  offices, 
bodies  politic,  and  the  like. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  lit  moulds  prepar*d,  fh>m  which  he  formed 
First  his  own  tools.  Hilton. 

Words  so  pleasing  to  God  as  those  whkh  the 
Son  of  God  himself  hath  composed^  were  not 
possible  for  men  to  frame.  Hooker, 

This  makes  the  eonsHttUion  of  a  state,  and 
the  dne  distribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complicated  sUlL  Burkb. 

When  employed  to  characterize  things, 
^orm  signifies  simply  to  have  a/orm,  be 
it  cither  simple  or  complex ;  compose  and 
constitute  are  said  only  of  those  things 
which  have  complex  forms;  the  former 
as  respecting  the  material,  the  latter  the 
essential  parts  of  an  object:  thus  we 
may  say  that  an  object /orm«  a  circle,  or 
a  semicircle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle : 
a  society  is  composed  of  individuals ;  but 
law  and  order  constitiUe  the  essence  of 
sodety :  so  letters  and  syllables  compost 
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a  word ;  but  aenae  is  essential  to  contH- 
hUetL  word. 

All  animals  of  the  same  kind  whidi  form  a 
society  we  more  knowing  tlian  others. 

ADDtlOH. 

Nor  did  Israel  'acape 

Th*  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  composed 

ThecalfinOrieL  Miltoh. 

To  receive  and  to  commnnlcate  asslstanoe  oonr- 

sUtuiet  the  happiness  of  human  life.    Johkson. 

FORM,  CEREMONY,  RITE,  OBSERV- 
ANCE. 

¥ORU,v,F<»rm,^re.  CEREMONY, 
in  Latin  ceremoma^  is  supposed  to  signify 
the  rites  of  Ceres.  RITE,  in  Latin  ritm, 
is  probably  changed  from  ratm^  signify- 
ing a  custom  that  is  esteemed.  OBSERV- 
ANCE signifies  the  thing  observed. 

AH  these  terms  are  employed  with 
regard  to  particular  modes  of  action 
in  civil  society.  Form  is  here,  as  in  the 
preceding  sections,  the  most  general  in 
Its  sense  and  application ;  ceremony^  riUy 
and  cbBervimee  are  particular  kinds  of 
form^  suited  to  particular  occasions. 
Form^  in  its  distinct  application,  respects 
all  determinate  modes  of  acting  and 
speaking,  that  are  adopted  by  society  at 
large,  in  every  transaction  of  life;  cere- 
mony respects  those  forma  of  outward 
behavior  which  are  made  the  expressions 
of  respect  and  deference;  rUe  and  ob- 
tervance  are  applied  to  national  ceremo- 
nies in  matters  of  religion.  A  certain 
form  is  requisite  for  the  sake  of  order, 
method,  and  decorum,  in  every  social 
matter,  whether  in  affairs  of  state,  in  a 
court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worship,  or  in 
the  private  intercourse  of  friends.  So 
long  as  distinctions  are  admitted  in  so- 
ciety, and  men  are  agreed  to  express 
their  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect 
to  each  other,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  ceremonies  of  politeness  which 
have  been  established.  Administering 
oaths  bv  the  magistrate  is  a  necessary 
form  in^w ;  kissing  the  king^s  hand  is 
a  ceremony  practised  at  court. 

A  long  table,  and  a  square  table,  or  seat  about 
the  walls,  seem  things  of /orm,  but  are  things  of 
substance ;  for  at  a  long  table  a  few  at  the  upper 
end  in  effect  sway  aU  the  business ;  but  in  tlie 
other  form  there  is  more  of  the  counsellors* 
opinions  that  sit  lower.  Bacon. 

Not  to  use  eeremoniea  at  all,  is  to  teach  others 
not  to  use  them  again,  and  so  diminish  respect 
to  himself.  Baoojl 


As  far  as  form^  ceremonieSy  rUeSy  and 
obtervanees  respect  religion,  the  first  is 
used  in  the  most  universal  and  unquali- 
fied sense  in  respect  to  religion  generally 
or  any  particular /orm;  the  second  may 
be  said  either  of  an  individual  or  a  com- 
munity ;  the  third  only  of  a  community ; 
and  the  last,  more  properly,  of  an  indi- 
vidual either  in  public  or  private.  There 
can  be  no  religion  without  some  form^ 
but  there  may  be  different /orm«  which 
are  equally  "good.  Every  country  has 
adopted  certain  rites  founded  upon  its 
peculiar  religious  faith,  and  prescribed 
certain  observances  by  which  individuals 
can  make  a  public  profession  of  their 
faith:  baptism  is  one  rite  of  initiation 
into  the  Christian  church;  kneeling  at 
prayer  is  a  eeremonyy  prayer  itself  is  an 
obserwxnee. 

Ton  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without  poUejr, 
or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life ;  but 
nowhere  will  you  find  them  without  some /orm 
of  religion.  Blair. 

He  who  afflrmeth  speech  to  be  necessary 
among  all  men  throughout  the  world,  doth  not 
thereby  import  that  the  men  must  necessarily 
speak  one  language;  even  so  the  necessity  of 
polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches,  without  hold- 
ing any  one  certain /orm  to  be  necessary  in  them 
all.  HoouB. 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  partake.  SriNssa. 

Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fete, 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe, 
Or  buy  it  back,  and  funeral  rites  bestow. 

DBTDBIf. 

Incorporated  minds  wUl  always  feel  some  in- 
clination toward  exterior  acts  and  ritual  obsert- 
ane^s.  Johnson. 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS,  CEREMONIAL. 

FORMAL  and  CEREMONIOUS,  from 
form  and  ceremony  {y.  Form,  ceremony^ 
are  either  taken  in  an  indiiferent  sense 
with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and 
eeremamfy  or  in  a  bad  sense,  expressing 
the .  excess  of  form  and  ceremony.  A 
pei*8on  expects  to  have  &  formal  dismis- 
sal before  he  considers  himself  as  dis- 
missed ;  people  of  fashion  pay  each  oth- 
er eeremonioits  visits,  by  way  of  keeping 
up  a  distant  Intorcourse. 

I  have  not  thought  fit  to  return  them  any  for- 
mal answer.  Addison. 

Tlirow  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  eereni-onious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while. 

SUAKSFBABS, 
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CEREMONIAL  is  employed  in  the 
sense  of  appertaining  to  prescribed  cere- 
monies;  and  formal  implies  appertaining 
to  prescribed  forms  in  public  matters, 
as  formal  communications  from  one  gov- 
ernment to  another:  it  is  the  business 
of  the  church  to  regulate  the  ceremonial 
part  of  religion. 

As  there  are  formal  aad  written  leagues,  re- 
spective to  certain  enemies,  so  there  Is  a  nataral 
and  tacit  confederation  among  all  men  against 
the  common  enemies  of  human  society.   Bacon. 

Christ's  Gospel  Is  not  a  c&remonial  law  (as 
roach  of  Moses's  law  was),  but  It  Is  a  religion  to 
serre  God,  not  in  the  bondage  of  the  figure  or 
shadow,  but  in  the  fireedom  of  the  Spirit,  being 
content  only  with  those  which  do  serve  to  a  de- 
cent order  and  godly  discipline. 

PRSPACB  TO  THS  COMMON  PaATZR  BoOK. 

Ceremonions  was  formerly  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  ceremonial. 

Under  a  dilferent  ceremony  of  religion  God 
was  more  tender  of  the  shell  and  eeremoniottti 
part  of  his  worhslp.  Socth. 

Formal,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  opposed 
to  easy :  eeremonioua  to  the  cordial.  A 
formal  carriage  prevents  a  person  from 
mdulging  himself  in  the  innocent  famil- 
iarities of  friendly  intercourse ;  a  ceremo- 
nums  carriage  puts  a  stop  to  all  hospital- 
ity and  kindness.  Princes,  in  their  for- 
mal intercourse  with  each  other,  know 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  society ;  cere- 
monioue  visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
tainments, without  tasting  any  of  the  en- 
joyments which  flow  from  the  reciprocity 
of  kind  offices. 

Formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  fatlier. 

Shaupeabs. 

From  the  moment  one  sets  np  for  an  author, 
one  must  bo  treated  as  ceremoniouely^  tliat  is, 
as  unfkithAxlIy,  "as  a  king's  ftvorite,  or  as  a 
king."  ropB. 

FORMBRLT,  IN  TIMES  PAST,  OR  OLD 
TIMES,  DAYS  OF  YORE,  ANCIENTLY, 
OR  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

FORMERLY  supposes  a  less  remote 
period  than  IN  TIMES  PAST:  and  that 
less  remote  than  IN  DAYS  OF  YORE 
and  ANCIENTLY.  The  first  two  may 
be  said  of  what  happens  within  the  age 
of  man;  the  last  two  are  extended  to 
many  generations  and  ages.  Any  indi- 
vidual may  use  the  word  formerly  with 
regard  to  himself :  thus,  we  enjoyed  our 


health  better  formerly  than  now.  An 
old  man  may  speak  of  twut  patty  as  when 
he  says  he  does  not  enjoy  himself  as  he 
did  in  timet  patt,  OLD  TIMES,  days  of 
yore^  and  anciently  are  more  applicable 
to  nations  than  to  individuals;  and  all 
these  express  different  degrees  of  remote- 
nets.  With  respect  to  our  present  peri- 
od, the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be 
called  old  timet ;  the  days  of  Alfred,  and 
still  later,  the  dayt  of  yore:  the  earliest 
period  in  which  Britain  is  mentioned  may 
be  termed  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Hen  were  formerly  disputed  out  of  their 
doubts.  Ai>DisoN. 

In  Umti  ofoldy  when  time  was  yonng, 
And  poets  their  own  rerses  sung, 
A  Terse  could  draw  a  stone  or  beam.        Swirr. 
Thus  Edgar  proud,  in  dayt  ofyore^ 
Held  monarchs  laboring  at  the  oar.  Swirr. 

In  ancient  timea  the  sacred  plough  empl<^*d 
The  kings  and  awAil  fathers  of  mankind. 

Tbomsok. 

FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE, 
SHOCKING. 
FORMIDABLE  is  applied  to  that  which 
is  apt  to  excite  fear  (v.  To  apprdiend) ; 
DREADFUL  {v.  To  apprehend)  to  what 
is  calculated  to  excite  dread;  TERRI- 
BLE (v.  Alarm)  to  that  which  excites  ter- 
ror; and  SHOCKING  (from  thake)  is  ap- 
plied to  that  which  violently  shakes  or 
agitates  (v.  To  agitate).  The  formidable 
acts  neither  suddenly  nor  violently;  the 
dreadful  may  act  violently,  but  not  sud- 
denly :  thus  the  appearance  of  an  army 
may  be  formidable ;  but  that  of  a  field 
of  battle  is  dreadful.  The  terrible  and 
shocking  act  both  suddenly  and  violently; 
but  the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses 
and  the  imagination,  the  latter  on  the 
moral  feelings :  thus,  the  glare  of  a  ti- 
ger's eye  is  terrible  ;  the  unexpected  news 
of  a  friend's  death  is  thocking. 

France  oonttnued  not  only  powerftil,batybr- 
midable^  to  the  hour  of  the  ruin  ^the  mon- 
archy. BURKB. 

Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dreadful  day. 

Drtobn. 

When  men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their 
Tory  dissolution  with  pleasure,  how  few  things 
are  there  that  can  be  terrible  to  them  I  Stbelk. 

Nothing  could  be  more  shocking  to  a  gener- 
ous nobility  than  the  intrusting  to  mercenary 
hands  the  defence  of  those  territories  which  had 
been  acquired  or  preserved  by  tho  blood  of  their 
ancestors.  KoBSRnoH. 
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FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE. 

To  be  FORSAKEN  {v.  To  abandon)  is 
to  be  deprived  of  the  company  and  as- 
sistance of  those  we  have  looked  to ;  to 
be  FORLORN,  in  the  German  verloren, 
lost,  is  to  be  fonaken,  in  time  of  difficul- 
ty, to  be  without  a  guide  in  an  unknown 
road;  to  be  DESTITUTE,  from  the  Lat- 
in (kstitulttSf  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life.  To  be  fonaketi  is  a 
partial  situation ;  to  be  forlorn  and  detti- 
UUe  is  a  permanent  condition.  We  may 
be  forBoken  by  a  fellow-traveller  on  the 
road ;  we  are  forlorn  when  wc  get  into 
a  deserted  path  with  no  one  to  direct  us ; 
we  are  detiUute  when  we  have  no  means 
of  subsistence,  nor  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining the  means.  It  is  particularly 
painful  to  be  fonaken  by  the  friend  of 
our  youth,  and  the  sharer  of  our  fort- 
unes ;  the  orphan  who  is  left  to  travel 
the  road  of  life  without  counsellor  or 
friend  is  of  all  others  in  the  most  forlorn 
condition ;  if  to  this  be  added  poverty, 
his  misery  is  aggravate  by  his  becoming 
deitituU, 

Bat  fearftil  for  themselves,  my  conntrymen 
Left  m»/or»ak4n  in  the  Cyclops'  den.  Detdbn. 
.  Conscience  made  them  (Joseph's  brethren)  rec- 
ollect that  they  who  had  once  been  deaf  to  the 
sappllcatlons  of  a  brother  were  now  left  friend- 
less and /or2r>m.  Blaie. 

Friendless  and  deetttuUy  Dr.  Goldsmith  was 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  indigence  in  a  for- 
eign country.  Johnson. 

TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 

FORSWEAR  is  Saxon ;  PERJURE  is 
Latin ;  the  prepositions  for  and  per  are 
both  privative,  and  the  words  signify 
literally  to  swear  contrary  to  the  truth ; 
this  is,  however,  not  their  only  distinc- 
tion :  to  fompear  is  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  oaths ;  to  perjure  is  employed  only  for 
such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by 
the  civil  magistrate.  A  soldier /or«toears 
himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of  allegiance 
by  desertion ;  and  a  subject  fornoeart 
himself  who  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  Majesty  which  he  afterwanl  vio- 
lates ;  a  man  perjures  himself  in  a  court 
of  law  who  swears  to  the  truth  of  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  false.  Forswear 
is  used  only  in  the  proper  sense :  perjure 
may  be  used  figuratively  with  regard  to 
lovers^  vows;  he  who  deserts  his  mis- 


tress to  whom  he  has  pledged  his  alfec 

tion  is  a  perjured  man. 

False  as  thoa  art,  and  more  than  fUse,  for' 


Not  sprang  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddess-bom ; 
Why  abonld  I  own ?  what  worse  have  I  to  fear? 

Drtdsr. 
Be  gone  I  forever  leave  this  happy  sphere  I 
For  ptrjur^d  loren  have  no  mansions  here. 

LXE. 

Forswear  and  perjure  are  the  acts  of 
individuals ;  SUBORN,  from  the  Latin 
subomare^  signifies  to  make  to  forswear: 
a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon 
himself;  but  he  who  is  suborned  shares 
his  guilt  with  the  stibomer. 

They  were  suborned  ; 
Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons, 
Are  stole  away  and  fled.  Sbakspeahe. 

FORTUNATE,  LUCKY,  FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS,  SUCCESSFUL. 

FORTUNATE  signifies  having  fort- 
une {v.  Chance^  forttme).  LUCKY  sig- 
nifies having  lucky  which  is  in  German 
glucky  and  in  all  probability  comes  from 
gditigen,  to  succeed.  FORTUITOUS, 
from  forSy  chance,  signifies  according  to 
chance.  PROSPEROUS,  v.  Tojlourisli, 
SUCCESSFUL  signifies  full  of  rtAceess, 
enabled  to  succeed. 

The  fortunate  and  lucky  are  both  ap- 
plied to  that  which  happens  without  the 
control  of  man ;  but  the  hitter,  which  is 
a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  Fortune  in  her  most  freakish  hu- 
mors, while  fortunate  represents  her  in 
her  more  sober  mood:  in  other  words, 
the  fortunate  is  more  according  to  the 
ordinaiy  course  of  things ;  the  lucky  is 
something  sudden,  unaccountable,  and 
singular:'  a  circumstance  is  said  to  be 
fortunate  which  turns  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose ;  it  is  said  to  be  lu^ky  when  it 
comes  upon  us  unexpectedly,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  wanted :  hence  we  speak 
of  a  man  as  fortunate  in  his  business 
and  the  ordinary  concents  of  life,  but 
lucky  in  the  lotteiy  or  in  games  of  chance : 
a  fortunate  year  will  make  up  for  the 
losses  of  the  past  year ;  a  lucky  hit  may 
repair  the  ruined  spendthrift's  fortune 
only  to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extrav- 
agances. 

Several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to 
bo  seen  upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  ti- 
tles, gave  themselves  that  of  Felix,  or  fortunate. 
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This  lueti/  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose, 
Then  starting  from  his  ambush  up  he  rose. 

DaTDBW. 

FortujuUe  and  lucky  are  applied  to  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  ^ooAfrrtune  and 
lucky  but  fortuitous  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  chance  generally  and  indiffer- 
ently. 

A  wonder  it  must  be  that  there  should  be  any 
man  found  so  stupU  as  to  persuade  himself  that 
this  most  beautiful  world  could  be  produced  by 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  aioma.  Rat. 

Frosperoui  and  succenful  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  what  is  fortuitous^  al- 
though prosperity  and  tuooas  are  both 
greatly  aided  by  good  fortwM,  Fortu- 
tiaie  and  lucky  are  applied  as  much  to  the 
removal  of  evil  as  to  the  attainment  of 
good ;  prosperouH  and  successful  are  con- 
cerned only  in  what  is  good,  or  esteemed 
as  such :  we  may  be  fortunate  in  making 
our  escape ;  we  are  prosperous  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth.  Fortunate  is  em- 
ployed for  single  circumstances ;  prosper- 
ous only  for  a  train  of  circumstances ;  a 
man  may  be  fortunate  in  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  a  superior ;  he  is  pros- 
perous in  his  business.  Frot^perity  is  ex- 
tended to  whatever  is  the  object  of  our 
wishes  in  this  world ;  success  is  that  de- 
gree of  prosperity  which  immediately 
attends  our  endeavors;  wealth,  honors, 
children,  and  all  outward  circumstances, 
constitute  prosperity  ;  the  attainment  of 
any  object  constitutes  success:  the  fortu- 
nate and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to 
meritj  because  they  preclude  the  idea  of 
exertion ;  the  prosperous  and  successful 
man  may  claim  a  share  of  merit  propor- 
tioned to  the  exertion. 

0  fortunate  old  man,  whose  fiurm  remains 
For  yon  sufficient,  and  requites  your  pains ! 

DaTBEN. 

Riches  arc  oft  by  guilt  or  baseness  eam'd, 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 

Abmstbono. 

Prosperous  people  (for  happy  there  are  none) 
are  hurried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their  pres- 
ent condition,  and  thoughtless  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune.  Stbblb. 

The  Count  d'Olirares  was  disgraced  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against 
him  that  he  had  never  success  In  his  undertak- 
ings. Adduom. 

The  e^\t\iet  prosperofus  may  be  applied 
to  those  things  which  promote  prosper- 
ity or  ultimate  success. 


Ye  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas. 
And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease. 
Breathe  on  our  swelling  sails  t^proep^ro^s  wind. 

Dbtdbjc 

TO    POSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOR,  IN- 
DULGE. 

To  FOSTER  is  probably  connected 
with  father,  in  the  natural  sense,  to 
bring  up  with  a  parent's  care ;  to  CHER- 
ISH, from  the  Latin  carus^  dear,  is  to 
feed  with  affection;  to  HARBOR, from 
a  harbor  or  haven^  is  to  provide  with  a 
shelter  and  protection;  to  INDULGE, 
from  the  Latin  dulcisj  sweet,  is  to  render 
sweet  and  agreeable.  These  terms  are 
all  employed  here  in  the  moral  accepta- 
tion, to  express  the  idea  of  pvlng  nour- 
ishment to  an  object  To  foster  in  the 
mind  is  to  keep  with  care  and  positive 
endeavors ;  as  when  one  fosters  preju- 
dices by  encouraging  everything  which 
favors  them :  to  cherish  in  the  mind  is 
to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  as 
when  one  cherishes  good  sentiments,  by 
dwelling  upon  them  with  inward  satis- 
faction: to  harbor  is  to  allow  room  in 
the  mind,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the 
worst  sense,  for  giving  admission  to  that 
which  ought  to  be  excluded;  as  when 
one  harbors  resentment  by  permitting  it 
to  have  a  resting-place  in  the  heart:  to 
indulge  in  the  mind  is  to  give  the  whole 
mind  to  it,  to  make  it  the  chief  source 
of  pleasure ;  as  when  one  indulges  an  af- 
fection, by  making  the  will  and  the  out- 
ward conduct  bend  to  its  gratifications. 

The  greater  part  of  those  who  live  but  to  bi- 
ftise  malignity,  and  multiply  enemies,  have  no 
hopes  XoJoster^Tio  designs  to  promote,  nor  any 
expectations  of  attaintag  power  by  insolence. 

JOBMBON. 

As  social  Inclinations  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  it  is  the  duty  and 
interest  of  every  individual  to  cherish  and  im- 
prove them  to  tlie  benefit  of  mankind. 

BlRlUIJET. 

This  la  scorn. 
Which  the  iUr  soul  of  gentle  Athenals 
Would  ne'er  have  harbored,  Lxb. 

She  made  use  of  his  exalted  situation  to  in- 
dulge her  avarice.  CLAaBRDOH. 

TO  POUND,  GROUND,  REST,  BUILD. 

FOUND,  in  French  fonder,  Latin  /im- 
doy  comes  from  fundus^  the  ground,  and, 
like  the  verb  GROUND,  properly  signi- 
fies to  make  firm  in  the  ground,  to  make 
the  ground  the  support.     To  found  im- 
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plies  the  exerdse  of  art  and  contrivance 
in  making  a  support ;  to  gnmnd  signifies 
to  lay  a  thing  so  deep  that  it  may  not 
totter;  it  is  merely  in  the  moral  sense 
that  they  are  here  considered,  as  the  verb 
to  ground  with  this  signification  is  never 
used  otherwise.  Fmmd  is  applied  to 
outward  circumstances ;  gnmnd  to  what 
passes  inwardly:  a  man  founds  his 
charge  against  another  upon  certain  facts 
that  are  come  to  his  Icnowlcdge;  he 
ground*  his  belief  upon  the  most  sub- 
stantial evidence :  a  man  should  be  cau- 
tious not  to  make  any  accusations  which 
are  not  well  founded  ;  nor  to  indulge  any 
expectations  which  are  not  well  ground- 
ed: monarchs  commonly  found  their 
claims  to  a  throne  upon  the  right  of 
primogeniture ;  Christians  ground  their 
hopes  of  immortality  on  the  word  of  Grod. 

The  only  sure  principles  we  can  lay  down  ftn* 
regulnting  our  condnct  must  be  founded  on  the 
ChrlstlAn  religion.  liLAia. 

I  know  there  are  persons  who  look  upon  these 
wonders  of  art  (in  ancient  history)  m  fabulous ; 
but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  for  sach  a  suspi- 
cion. Addison. 

To  found  and  ground  are  said  of 
things  which  demand  the  full  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers;  to  R£ST  is  an 
action  of  less  importance:  whatever  is 
founded  requires  and  has  the  utmost 
support;  whatever  is  retted  is  more  by 
the  will  of  the  individual :  a  mKVL  found* 
his  reasoning  upon  some  unequivocal 
fact;  he  retts  his  assertion  upon  mere 
hearsay.  The  words /otind^  ^ow7M^,  and 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  reference 
to  the  thing  that  supports ;  to  BUILD 
has  an  especial  reference  to  that  which 
is  supported,  to  the  superstructure  that 
is  raised :  we  should  not  say  that  a  per- 
son found*  an  hypothesis,  without  add- 
ing something,  as  observations,  experi- 
ments, and  the  like,  upon  which  it  was 
founded  rhvit  we  may  speak  of  his  sim- 
ply building  systems,  supposing  them  to 
be  the  mere  fruit  of  his  distempered  im- 
agination ;  or  we  may  say  that  a  system 
of  astronomy  has  been  built  upon  the 
opinion  of  Ck>pemicus  respecting  the 
motion  of  the  earth. 

It  cannot,!  ihould  suppose, after  this  be  be- 
lieved that  the  religion  and  the  transaction  on 
which  it  was  founded  were  too  obscure  to  en- 
gH|^  the  attention  of  Josephns,  or  to  obtain  a 
place  in  bis  history.  I'alet. 

20 


We  might,  Ibr  its  (boner's)  Airther  recommen- 
dation, allege  the  authority  of  the  more  cool  and 
candid  sort  of  philosophers,  such  as  grottnded 
their  Judgment  of  things  upon  notions  agreeable 
to  common-sense  and  experience.  Baerow. 

Omr  distinction  must  r€$t  upon  a  steady  ad- 
herenoe  to  rational  religion,  when  the  multitude 
are  deviating  into  liceuiious  and  criminal  con- 
duct. Blaio. 

Tliey  who,  from  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  hon- 
or of  DiTiiie  revelation,  eitlier  deny  the  exist- 
ence, or  vilify  the  authority  of  natural  religion, 
are  not  aware  that,  by  disallowing  the  sense 
of  obligation,  they  undermine  the  foundation  on 
which  revelation  builds  its  power  of  command- 
ing tlie  heart.  Blaia. 

FOUNDATION,  GROUND;  BASIS. 

FOUNDATION  and  GROUND  derive 
their  meaning  and  application  from  the 
preceding  article :  a  report  is  said  to  be 
without  any  foundation^  which  has  taken 
its  rise  in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some  ar- 
bitrary cause  independent  of  all  fact ;  a 
man*s  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without 
ground  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
shadow  of  external  evidence :  unfounded 
clamors  are  frequently  raised  against  the 
measures  of  government ;  gi-oundlea*  jeal- 
ousies frequently  arise  between  families, 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  their  inter- 
course. 

If  the  foundation  of  a  high  name  be  virtue 
and  service,  all  that  is  offered  against  it  is  but 
rumor,  wliich  Is  too  short-lived  to  stand  up  in 
competition  with  glory,  which  Is  everlasting. 

Stsele. 

Every  subject  of  the  British  goremment  has 
good  grounds  for  loving  and  respecting  his 
country.  Blaib. 

Foundaiion  and  BASIS  may  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  either  in  the  prop- 
er or  the  improper  signification:  both 
foundation  and  batis  arc  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure ;  but  the  former  lies  un- 
der groundy  the  latter  stands  above :  the 
foundation  supports  some  large  and  ar- 
tificially erected  pile ;  the  basis  supports 
a  simple  pillar:  hence  we  spealuof  the 
foundation  of  St.  Faults,  and  the  base  or 
basis  of  the  Monument. 

The  statelineas  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of 
trees,  when  we  behold  them,  delighteth  the  eye ; 
but  ttuX  foundation  which  beareth  up  the  one, 
and  tliac  root  which  minlstereth  to  the  other 
nourishment,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  con- 
cealed. Hooker. 
In  altar-wise  a  stately  pile  they  rear, 
The  basis  broad  below,  and  top  advanced  in  air. 

Dhtden. 
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This  distinction  is  likewise  preserved 
in  the  moral  application  of  the  terms: 
disputes  have  too  often  their /ouTidaiwfi 
in  frivolous  circumstances ;  treaties  have 
oommonlj  their  bams  in  some  acknowl- 
edged general  principle;  with  govern- 
ments that  are  at  war  pacific  negotiations 
may  be  commenced  on  the  bans  of  the 
uii  poasidetU. 

I  can  never  prevail  on  myself  to  make  com- 
plaints which  have  no  cause,  In  order  to  raise 
hopes  which  hare  no  foundation.  BuaxE. 

It  is  certain  that  the  hawU  of  all  lasting  repu- 
tation is  laid  in  moral  worth.  Blaul 

FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

FRAGILE  and  FRAIL,  in  French/n^^p, 
both  come  from  the  Latin  fragilU^  sig- 
nifving  breakable;  but  the  former  is 
used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  the 
latter  more  generally  in  the  improper 
sense:  man,  corporeally  considered,  is  a 
fragile  creature,  his  frame  is  composed 
of /roj^i^  .materials ;  mentally  consider- 
ed, he  is  %  frail  creature,  for  he  is  liable 
to  every  sort  of.  frailty. 

An  appearance  of  delicacy,  and  even  o( /ra- 
ffiUtt/,  ia  almost  essential  to  beauty.         BraKE. 
What  joys,  alas  I  could  this /ra<2  being  give. 
That  I  hare  been  so  coretous  to  live.     Dstdbk. 

BRITTLE  comes  from  the  Saxon  brit- 
tan,  to  break,  and  by  the  termination  le 
or  lis,  denotes  likewise  a  capacity  to 
break,  that  is,  properly  breakable ;  but 
it  conveys  a  stronger  idea  of  this  quality 
tha.n  fragile :  the  latter  applies  to  what- 
ever will  break  from  the  effects  of  time ; 
brilile  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  tem- 
porary violence:  in  this  sense  all  the 
works  of  men  ktq  fragile,  and,  in  fact,  all 
sublunary  things;  but  glass,  stone,  and 
ice  are  peculiarly  denominated  brittle. 

Much  ostentation,  rain  of  fleshy  arm 
And  fraqilt  arms,  rough  instrument  of  war. 
Long  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  brought. 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set.  Milton. 

The  hriUU  chain  of  this  world's  friendships 
is  as  effectually  broken  when  one  is  "oblitus 
meorum,**  as  when  one  Is  '^obliviscendnset  illls." 

.  Caorr. 

FRAME,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT, 

CONSTITUTION. 

FRAME,  in  its  natural  sense,  is  that 
which  forms  the  exterior  edging  of  any- 
thing, and  consequently  determines  its 
form ;  it  is  applied  to  man  physically  or 


mentally,  as  denoting  that  constitiieat 
portion  of  him  which  seems  to  hold  the 
rest  together;  which  by  an  extension  of 
the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the 
whole  contents,  the  whole  body,  or  the 
whole  mind.  TEMPER  and  TEMPERr 
AMENT,  in  Latin  temperammium,  from 
tempero,  to  govern  or  dispose,  signify  the 
particular  modes  of  being  disposed  or 
oi^nized.  CONSTITUTION,  from  eon- 
iUitute  or  appoint,  signifies  the  particular 
mode  of  being  curutiltded  or  formed. 

Frame,  when  applied  to  the  body,  is 
taken  in  its  most  universal  sense:  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  frame  being  vio- 
lently agitated,  or  the  human  frame  be- 
ing wonderfully  constructed:  when  ap> 
plied  to  the  mind,  it  will  admit  either 
of  a  general  or  restricted  signification. 
Temper,  which  is  applicable  only  to  the 
mind,  is  taken  in  the  general  or  particu- 
lar state  of  the  individual  The  frams 
comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
mental  powers,  or  the  particular  disposi- 
tion of  those  powers  in  individuals ;  the 
temper  comprehends  the  general  or  par- 
ticular state  of  feeling  as  well  as  think- 
ing in  the  individual.  The  mental  frame 
which  receives  any  violent  concussion 
is  liable  to  derangement;  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  those  who  govern  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  those,  whom 
they  govern.  By  reflection  on  the  vari- 
ous attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  a  man 
may  easily  bring  his  mind  into  a  frame 
of  devotion:  by  the  indulgence  of  a 
fretful,  repining  temper,  a  man  dc9tro\-8 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  and  offends  his 
Maker. 

The  Mul 
Contemplates  what  she  Is,  and  whence  slie  came. 
And   almost   comprehends   her   own  amacing 

frame.  JsKTNa. 

TIs  he 
Sets  superstition  high  on  virtue's  throne. 
Then  thinks  his  Maker's  temper  like  his  own. 

Jenths. 

Temperetment  and  constitution  mark  the 
general  state  of  the  individual ;  the  for- 
mer comprehends  a  mixture  of  the  phys- 
ical and  mental ;  the  latter  has  a  pure- 
ly physical  application.  A  man  with  a 
warm  tempertanent  owes  his  warmth  of 
character  to  the  rapid  impetus  of  the 
blood;  a  man  with  a  delicate  eonetitu- 
tion  is  exposed  to  great  fluctuations  in  his 
health ;  the  whole  frame  of  a  new-bom 
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infant  is  peculiarly  tender.  Men  of  fierce 
tanpen  are  to  be  found  in  all  nations ; 
men  of  sanguine  iempen  are  more  fre- 
quent in  warm  climates;  the  eotuftto- 
fiofM  of  females  are  more  tender  than 
those  of  the  male,  and  their /noiMf  are 
altogether  more  susceptible. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  to  cheerftUneas  in 
religion ;  and  such  %  frame  of  mind  la  not  only 
tlie  moet  lovely,  bat  tlw  most  commendable  in  a 
Tirtoons  person.  Apduon. 

The  sole  strength  of  the  sound  fnm  the  sbont- 
ing  of  multitudes  so  amases  and  confounds  the 
inuglnation,  that  the  best  established  temper* 
can  scarcely  fbrbear  being  borne  down.   Bdakk. 

I  have  always  more  need  of  a  laugh  than  a 
cry,  being  somewhat  disposed  to  melancholy  by 
my  temperament,  Cowfkb. 

How  little  our  eoneMuUon  is  able  to  bear  a 
remove  into  parts  of  this  air  not  much  higher 
than  that  we  commonly  breathe  in  1         Locks. 

FRANK,  CANDID,  INGENUOUS,  FRRE, 
OPEN,  PLAIN. 

FRANK,  in  French /ran<;,  German,  etc., 
franky  is  connected  with  the  word  frecK, 
bold,  and  frei,  free.  CANDID,  w.  Oa«- 
did,  INGENUOUS  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in  ingenuusy  which  signifies  literally  free- 
born,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberti^  who 
were  afterward  raade/r«e.'  hence  the  term 
has  been  employed  by  a  figure  of  speech 
to  denote  nobleness  of  birth  or  charac- 
ter. FREE  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
northern  languages  under  different  forms, 
and  is  supposed  by  Addung  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  froniy  which 
denotes  a  separation  or  enlargement. 
OPEN,  V.  Candid,  PLAIN,  v.  Apparent, 
also  evident. 

All  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a 
readiness  to  communicate  and  be  com- 
municated with ;  they  are  all  opposed  to 
concealment,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  frank  man  is  under  no 
constraint;  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips  are  ever 
ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates 
of  his  heart;  he  has  no  reserve:  the 
candid  man  has  nothing  to  conceal ;  he 
speaks  without  regard  to  self-interest  or 
any  partial  motive;  be  speaks  nothing 
but  the  truth :  the  ingenuout  man  throws 
off  all  disguise;  he  scorns  all  artifice, 
and  brings  everything  to  light ;  he  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  ^^rankMm  is  accepta- 
ble in  the  general  transactions  of  soci- 


ety ;  it  inspires  confidence,  and  invites 
communication:  candor  is  of  peculiar 
use  in  matters  of  dispute ;  it  serves  the 
purposes  of  equity,  and  invites  to  con- 
ciliation: ingenuoutnsn  is  most  wanted 
where  there  is  most  to  conceal ;  it  courts 
favor  and  kindness  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  which  is  against  itself. 

Frankneu  is  associated  with  unpol- 
ished manners,  and  frequently  appears 
in  men  of  no  rank  or  education ;  sailors 
have  commonly  a  deal  ot  frankness  about 
them:  candor  is  the  companion  of  up- 
rightness ;  it  must  be  accompanied  with 
some  refinement,  as  it  acts  in  cases  where 
nice  discriminations  are  made:  ifigentt- 
ousness  is  the  companion  of  a  noble  and 
elevated  spirit :  it  exists  most  frequently 
in  the  unsophisdcated  period  of  youth. 
Frankness  displays  itself  in  the  outward 
behavior;  we  speak  of  v^  frank  air  and 
frank  manner :  candor  displays  itself  in 
the  language  which  we  adopt,  and  the 
sentiments  we  express;  we  speak  of  a 
candid  statement,  a  candid  reply :  ingen- 
wnutness  shows  itself  in  all  the  words, 
looks,  or  actions ;  we  speak  of  an  ingen- 
uoits  countenance,  an  ingenuous  acknowl- 
edgment, an  ingenious  answer. 

My  own  {nivate  opinion  with  regard  to  such 
recreations  (as  poetry  and  music)  I  have  given 
with  all  thefranJtneett  imaginable.         Stbblb. 

If  yon  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your 
own,  communicate  them  with  candor;  if  not, 
make  use  of  those  I  present  yon  with.  Addison. 

Wo  see  an  inffenuoits  kind  of  behavior  not 
only  make  up  for  flinlts  committed,  but  in  a 
manner  expiate  them  in  the  very  commlsston. 


F^ee,  open,  and  plain  have  not  so  high 
an  ofiBce  as  the  first  three :  free  and  open 
may  be  taken  either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different sense ;  but  seldomer  in  the  first 
than  in  the  last  two  senses. 

The  frank,  free,  and  open  man  all  speak 
without  constraint ;  but  the /rani-  man  is 
not  impertinent  like  the/rc«  man,  nor  in- 
discreet like  the  open  man.  The  frank 
man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  him- 
self; the  free  man  speaks  of  what  con- 
cerns others :  a  frank  man  may  confess 
his  own  faults  or  inadvertencies ;  the/r<« 
man  corrects  those  which  he  sees  in  an- 
other :  the  frank  man  opens  his  heart 
from  the  warmth  of  his  nature ;  the  free 
man  opcgis  his  mind  from  the  conceit  of 
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his  temper;  and  the  opm  man  says  all 
he  knows  and  thinks,  from  the  inconsid- 
erate levity  of  his  temper. 

We  cheer  the  yoath  to  nuike  hia  own  defence, 
And/r«e/y  tell  na  what  he  waa,  and  whence. 

DRTDSir. 

If  I  have  abased  your  goodneaa  by  too  mach 
fr€6dom^  I  hope  yon  wlU  attribute  it  to  the 
optnnMt  of  my  temper.  Topb. 

Itainnas,  the  last  quality  to  be  here 
noticed,  is  a  virtue  which,  though  of  the 
humbler  order,  is  not  to  be  despised :  it 
is  sometimes  employed,  like  freedomy  in 
the  task  of  giving  counsel ;  but  it  does 
not  convey  the  idea  of  an3rthing  unau- 
thorized either  in  matter  or  manner.  A 
free  counsellor  is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority  than  to  direct  the 
wanderer  in  his  way;  he  rather  aggra- 
vates faults  than  instructs  how  to  amend 
them ;  he  seems  more  like  a  supercilious 
enemy  than  a  friendly  monitor :  the^m 
man  is/ree  from  these  faults :  he  speaks 
plainly  but  truly ;  he  gives  no  false  col- 
oring to  his  speech ;  it  is  not  calculated 
to  offend,  and  it  may  serve  for  improve- 
ment: it  is  the  part  of  a  true  friend  to 
be  plain  with  another  whom  he  sees  in 
imminent  danger.  A  free  speaker  is  in 
danger  of  being  hated ;  a  plain  dealer 
must  at  least  be  respected. 

Satire  has  always  shone  among  the  rest. 

And  is  the  boldest  way,  If  not  the  best. 

To  tell  TOKti  freely  of  their  foulest  faults, 

To  Uugh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  vainer  tboaghts. 

DaTDEIf. 

He  had,  in  the  plain  way  of  spealsing  and 
delivery,  without  much  ornament  of  elocution,  a 
strange  power  of  making  himself  believed. 

Clarendon. 

FRRAK,  WHIM. 

FREAK  most  probably  comes  from 
the  German  frechy  bold  and  petulant. 
WHIM,  from  the  Teutonic  winrnien^  to 
whine  or  whimper:  but  they  have  at 
present  somewhat  deviated  from  their 
original  meaning ;  for  a  /reoJt  has  more 
of  childishness  and  humor  than  boldness 
in  it,  a  whim  more  of  eccentricity  than 
of  childishness.  Fancy  and  fortune  are 
both  said  to  have  their  freaks^  as  they 
both  deviate  most  widely  in  their  move- 
ments from  all  rule;  but  whims  are  at 
most  but  singular  deviations  of  the  mind 
from  its  ordinary  and  even  course.  Fe- 
males arc  most  liable  to  be  seized  with 
freaksy  which  are  in  their  nature  sudden 


and  not  to  be  calculated  upon :  men  are 
apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  whimt  which 
are  in  their  nature  strange  and  often 
laughable.  We  shouki  call  it  a  freak 
for  a  female  to  put  on  the  habit  of  a 
male,  and  so  accoutred  to  sally  forth  iuto 
the  streets :  we  term  it  a  whun  in  a  man 
who  takes  a  resolution  never  to  shave 
himself  any  more.  _ 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  mUnigbt  masquerade. 
With  all  the  freaJt9  of  wanton  wealth  anrny'd. 
In  these,  ere  trifles  half  their  wiah  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  skkens  Into  pain. 

GoLoemTB. 
Tis  all  bequeathe  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses  1    There's  a  whim  I 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him  ?  Swirr. 

FREE,  LIBERAL. 

Ik  the  former  section  (».  F^ank)  FREB 
is  considered  only  as  it  respects  commu- 
nication by  words,  in  the  present  case  it 
respects  actions  and  sentiments.  In  all 
its  acoeptations, /ree  is  a  term  of  dis- 
praise,  and  LIBERAL  that  of  commen- 
dation. To  be  free  signifies  to  act  or 
think  at  will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged 
heart  and  an  enlightened  mind.  A  clown 
or  a  fool  may  be  free  with  his  money,  and 
may  squander  it  away  to  please  his  hu- 
mor, or  gratify  his  appetite ;  but  the  no- 
bleman and  the  wise  man  will  be  liberal 
in  rewarding  merit,  in  encouraging  indus- 
try, and  in  promoting  whatever  can  con- 
tribute to  the  ornament,  the  prosperity, 
and  improvement  of  his  country. 

Their  pretensions  to  be /re^hinkers  is  no  oth- 
er than  rakes  have  to  be^««-Iiver8,and  savages 
to  be>^aamen.  Adduon. 

For  me,  for  whose  well>being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal^ 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things.  Milton. 

A  man  who  is  /ree  in  his  sentiments 
thinks  as  he  pleases;  the  man  who  is 
liberal  thinks  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge.  The  yrerthinking  man 
is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  despises 
the  opinions  of  others ;  the  /t60ra/-mind- 
ed  thinks  modestly  on  his  own  personal 
attainments,  and  builds  upon  the  wisdom 
of  others. 

Tlie  /rMthinkera  plead  very  hard  to  think 
frtely;  they  have  it:  but  what  use  do  they 
make  of  it  ?  Do  their  writings  show  a  greater 
depth  of  design,  or  more  Just  and  correct  reason- 
ing, than  those  of  other  men  ?  BKaasLVT. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  discovers  a  liberal 

Buua. 
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TO  FRBX,  SICT  FREE,  DELIVEB,  UBBR- 
ATE. 

To  FREE  is  properly  to  make  /r«f,  in 
distinction  from  SET  FREE;  the  first 
is  employed  in  what  concerns  ourselves, 
and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns 
another.  A  man  frea  himself  from  an 
engagement;  he  9d%  another  frte  from 
his  engagement:  vr^free^  or  aet  ourselves 
fret,  from  that  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  U8  by  ourselves  or  by  circum- 
stances; we  are  DELIVERED  or  LIB* 
E RATED  from  that  which  others  have 
imposed  upon  us ;  the  former  from  evils 
in  general,  the  latter  from  the  evil  of 
confinement  Ifrte  myself  from  a  bur- 
den ;  I  m^  my  own  slave  free  from  his 
slavery;  I  ddinMr  another  man^s  slave 
from  a  state  of  bondage ;  I  UheraU  a  man 
from  prison.  A  man  frea  an  estate 
from  rent^  service,  taxes,  and  all  encum- 
brances; a  king  aeU  his  subjects  free 
from  certain  imposts  or  tributes,  he  de- 
Iwen  them  from  a  foreign  yoke,  or  he  /t6- 
ero^-those^who  have  been  taken  in  war. 

She  then 
Sent  Iris  down  to/rM  her  from  the  strife 
Of  laboring  nature,  and  disaolre  her  life. 

Dktdem. 
When  heav'n  would  kindly  «fi  us //•««, 

And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 
It  takes  the  moat  effectual  means. 
And  rohs  us  of  a  friend.  Touko. 

Howerer  desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  de- 
Uveranea  from  Damley's  caprices,  she  had  good 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  method  by  which  they 
proposed  to  accomplish  it  RoBBBTsoif. 

The  inquisitor  rang  a  bell,  and  ordered  Nicolas 
to  be  forthwith  Uberaisd.  CcnfBBiu.AifD. 

FDEEy  FAMIUAR. 

FREE  has  already  been  considered  as 
it  respects  words,  actions,  and  sentiments 
V  ^ee)\  in  the  present  case  it  is  cou- 
pled with  FAMILIARITY,  inasmuch  as 
they  respect  the  outward  behavior  or 
conduct  in  general  of  men  one  to  anoth- 
er. To  be  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from 
all  the  constraints  which  the  ceremonies 
of  social  intercourse  impose;  to  be/o- 
miliar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a/o- 
miliar^  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same 
family. 

Upon  equality  depends  the  freedom  of  dis- 
course, and  consequently  the  ease  and  good- 
humor  of  every  society.  TYORWoirr. 


Familiar  eoiiTerae  improved  general  civili- 
ties into  an  unfeigned  passion  on  both  sides. 

Stkbu. 

Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admit- 
ted as  unexceptionable;  freedom  is  au- 
thorized only  by  particular  circumstances 
and  within  certain  limitations;  famili- 
arity sometimes  shelters  itself  under  the 
sanction  of  long,  close,  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse. Free  is  a  term  of  much  more 
extensive  import  than /mm/uir ;  a  man 
may  be  free  toward  another  in  a  thou- 
sand ways ;  but  he  ]s  familiar  toward  him 
only  in  his  manners  and  address.  A  man 
who  is  free  makes  free  with  everything 
as  if  it  were  his  own ;  a  familiar  man 
only  wants  to  share  with  another,  and  to 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  his  social 
intercourse.  No  man  can  be  free  with- 
out being  in  danger  of  infringing  upon 
what  belongs  to  another,  nor  familiar 
without  being  in  danger  of  obtruding 
himself  to  the  annoyance  of  othei*s,  or 
of  degrading  himself. 

Ton  were  stark  mad  when  yon  writ  Catiline, 
and  stark  road  when  you  writ  Sojanus;  but 
when  you  writ  your  Epigrams,  and  the  Magnetic 
Lady,  3rott  were  not  so  mad,  insomuch  that  I  per- 
ceive there  be  degrees  of  (poetic)  madness  in 
you.    Excuse  me  that  lam  so /r«e  with  you. 

Howell. 

A  careless,  coarse,  and  omr'/amillar  style  of 
discourse,  without  sufficient  regard  to  persona 
and  occasions,  and  an  almost  total  want  of  polit- 
ical decorum,  were  the  errors  by  which  he  was 
most  hurt  in  the  public  opinion.  Bctrke. 

FREE,  EXEMPT. 

FREE,  V.  Free,  liberal.  EXEMPT,  in 
Latin  exemptWy  participle  of  ezimo,  sig- 
nifies set  out  or  disengaged  from  any- 
thing. 

The  condition  and  not  the  conduct  of 
men  is  here  considered.  Freedmn  is 
either  accidental  or  intentional;  the  eas- 
emfiion  is  always  intentional;,  we  may 
be  free  from  disorders,  or  free  from 
troubles;  we  are  exempt,  that  is  exempUd 
by  government,  from  serving  in  the  mili- 
tia. Free  is  applied  to  everything  from 
which  any  one  may  wish  to  be  free  ;  but 
exempt,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  burdens  . 
which  we  should  share  with  others:  we 
may  be  free  from  imperfections,/r«e  from 
inconveniences, /r«  from  the  interrup- 
tions of  others;  but  exempt  from  any 
office  or  tax.    We  may  likewise  be  said 
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to  be  exempt  from  troablea  when  speak- 
ing of  these  as  the  dispensations  of  Proy- 
idcnce  to  others. 

O  bappy,  If  he  knew  bto  happy  state, 

The  swain  who,/rM  from  business  and  debate, 

ReceiTen  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand. 

Dbtdht. 
To  be  aaoempi  from  the  passions  with  which 
others  are  tormented,  is  the  only  pleasing  soli- 
tude. Addison. 

FAEEDOMy  LIBERTY. 

FREEDOM,  the  abstract  noun  of  free, 
is  taken  in  all  the  senses  of  the  prim- 
itive. LIBERTY,  from  the  Latin  liber, 
free,  is  only  taken  in  the  sense  oi  free 
from  external  constraint,  from  the  action 
of  power. 

Freedom  is  personal  and  private ;  liber- 
is  public.  The  freedom  of  the  city  is 
the  privilege  granted  by  the  city  to  indi- 
viduals ;  the  liberties  of  the  city  are  the 
immunities  enjoyed  by  the  city.  By  the 
same  rule  of  distinction  we  speak  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  freedom  of  man- 
ners, the  freedom  of  conversation,  or  the 
freedom  of  debate;  but  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  ends  for  wlilch  men  nnite  in  society,  and 
submit  to  government,  are  to  enjoy  security  to 
their  property,  and  freedom  to  tlieir  persons, 
from  ali  injustice  or  violence.  Blaie. 

The  liberty  of  X\i^  press  is  a  blessing  when  we 
are  inclined  to  write  against  others,  and  a  calam- 
ity when  we  find  ourselves  overborne  by  the 
multitude  of  onr  assailants.  Jobnsoic. 

Freedom  serves,  moreover,  to  qualify 
the  action ;  liberty  is  applied  only  to  the 
agent :  hence  we  say,  to  speak  or  think 
with  freedom  ;  but  to  have  the  Uheriy  of 
speaking,  thinking,  or  acting. 

I  would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  the 
character  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like 
other  people,  until  I  had  arrived  at  a  fnll  free- 
dom  of  speech .  Addison. 

Blush,  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird, 
A  prison,  with  a  friend,  preferr'd 
•  •  •  To  Hberty  without  Cowpbe. 

Fireedom  and  liberty  are  likewise  em- 
ployed for  the  private  conduct  of  individ- 
uals toward  each  other ;  but  the  former 
is  used  in  a  qualified  good  sense,  the  lat- 
ter often  in  an  unqualified  bad  sense.  A 
freedom  may  sometimes  be  licensed  or 
allowed ;  a  liberty,  if  it  be  taken,  may  be 
something  not  agreeable  or  allowed.    A 


freedom  may  be  innocent  and  even  pleas- 
ant ;  a  liberty  may  do  more  or  less  vio- 
lence to  the  decencies  of  life,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  individuals.  There  are  little/ree- 
doms  which  may  pass  between  youth  of 
different  sexes,  so  as  to  heighten  the 
pleasures  of  society ;  but  a  modest  wom- 
an will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 
freedoms  which  may  admit  of  misinter- 
pretation, and  resent  every  liberty  offered 
to  her  as  an  insult 

It  would  be  nncourtly  to  speak  in  harsher 
terms  to  the  fair,  but  to  (with)  men  one  may 
take  a  little  mon  freedom.  Tati.bb. 

If  I  took  the  liberie  to  stroke  him,  he  would 
grunt,  strike  with  hb  forefoot,  spring  forward 
and  bite.  Cowpca. 

FREIGHTy  CAltGOy  LADING,  LOAD,  BUR- 
DEN. 

FREIGHT  is  in  the  Danish  fragf, 
Swedish,  etc.,  frachi,  in  the  sense  of  a 
ship,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  burden  it 
seems  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
Latin  fero,  to  bring,  and  the  Greek  ^ofi- 
Tog,  a  bunlen.  CARGO,  in  French  ear- 
gaiaoUf  probably  a  variation  from  charge, 
is  employed  for  all  the  contents  of  a  ves- 
sel, with  the  exception  of  the  persons  that 
it  carries.  LADING  and  LOAD  (in  Ger- 
man laden,  to  load)  come  most  probably 
from  the  word  Uui,  a  burden,  signifying 
the  burden  or  weight  imposed  upon  any 
carriage.  BURDEN,  from  bear,  conveys 
the  idea  of  weight  which  is  borne  by  the 
vessel. 

A  captain  speaks  of  the  freight  of  his 
ship  as  that  which  is  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  by  which  all  who  are  interested 
in  it  are  to  make  their  profit ;  he  speaks 
of  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  is  to 
fill  the  ship ;  the  quantity  and  weight  of 
the  lading  are  to  be  taken  into  the  con- 
sideration: he  speaks  of  the  cargo  as 
that  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and  be- 
longs as  it  were  to  the  ship ;  the  amount 
of  the  cargo  is  that  which  is  first  thought 
of:  he  speaks  of  the  butden  as  that 
which  his  vessel  will  bear;  it  is  the 
property  of  the  ship  which  is  to  be  esti- 
mated. The  ship-broker  regulates  the 
freight:  the  captain  and  the  crew  dis- 
pose the  lading:  the  agent  sees  to  the 
procuring  of  the  cargo :  the  ship-builder 
determines  the  burden:  the  carrier  looks 
to  the  load  which  he  has  to  carry. 
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TO  FREQUENT,  RESORT  TO,  HAUNT. 

FREQUENT  comes  from  frequent,  in 
Latin  frequen»,  crowded,  signifying  to 
come  in  numbers^  or  come  often  to  the 
same  place.  RESORT,  in  French  resaor- 
tir,  compounded  of  re  and  wrtir,  signifies 
to  go  backward  and  forward.  HAUNT, 
from  the  French  harUer,  to  frequent,  is  in 
all  probability  connected  with  hunt. 

FremieyU  is  more  commonly  used  of  an 
individual  who  goes  often  to  a  place ;  re- 
§oH  and  hawU  of  a  number  of  individuals. 
A  man  is  said  to  frequent  a  public  place ; 
but  several  persons  may  resort  to  a  pri- 
vate place:  men  who  are  not  fond  of 
home  frequent  taverns ;  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  while  persecution  raged, 
its  professors  used  to  resort  to  private 
places  for  pui'poses  of  worship. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded  oar  inns 
of  court  as  nuraeriefl  of  statesmen  and  lawgivers, 
which  makes  me  oUcxi  frequent  that  part  of  the 

town.  BUDQELL. 

Home  is  the  ruort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where. 
Supporting  and  supported,  poUsh'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss.    Tqomson. 

Frequent  and  i^enrt  are  indifferent  ac- 
tions ;  but  luinnt  is  always  used  in  a  bad 
sense.  A  man  may  frequent  a  theatre,  a 
club,  or  any  other  social  meeting,  innocent 
or  otherwise ;  people  from  different  quar- 
ters may  retort  to  a  fair,  a  church,  or  any 
other  place  where  they  wish  to  meet  for 
a  common  purpose ;  but  those  who  haunt 
any  place  go  to  it  in  privacy  for  some  bad 
purpose. 

Bat  harden'd  by  affh>nt8,  and  still  the  same, 

Lost  to  all  sense  of  honor  and  of  fame, 

Thou  yet  canst  love  to  haunt  the  great  man's 

board, 
And  think  no  snpper  good  but  with  a  lord. 

Lewis. 

TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 

Bktwkkn  frighten  and  INTIMI- 
DATE there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  fright  (v.  Alarm)  and  fear  (v.  To 
apprehend):  the  danger  that  is  near  or 
before  the  eyes  frightens ;  that  which  is 
seen  at  a  distance  intimidates:  hence  fe- 
males are  oiienev  frightened,  and  men  are 
oftener  intimidated:  noises  viiW  frighten  ; 
threats  may  intimidate:  we  may  run  away 
when  we  ^ve  frightened ;  we  waver  in  our 
resolution  when  we  are  intimidated;  we 
fear  immediate  bodily  harm  when  we  are 


frightened;  we  fear  harm  to  our  proper- 
ty as  well  as  our  persons  when  we  are 
ivUimidated;  frighten,  therefore,  is  always 
applied  to  animals,  but  intimidate  never. 

And  perch,  oh  horror  I  on  his  sacred  crown, 
If  that  such  profanation  were  permitted 
Of  the  by-standers,  who  with  reverend  care 
Fright  them  away.  Cukbebland. 

Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavored 
alternately  to  soothe  and  intimidate  Montezuma. 

ROBBETSON. 

FROUC,  GAMBOL,  PRANK. 

FROLIC,  in  Geiman,  etc.,  frohlich, 
cheerful,  comes  from  froh,  merry,  and 
frcude,  joy.  GAMBOL  signifies  literally 
leaping  into  the  air,  from  gamb,  in  French 
jamb,  the  leg.  PRANK  is  changed  from 
prance,  which  literally  signifies  to  throw 
up  the  hind  feet  after  the  manner  of  a 
horse,  and  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  prangen,  to  make  a  pa- 
rade or  fuss,  and  the  Hebrew  parang,  to 
set  free,  because  the  freedom  indicated 
by  the  word  prank  is  more  or  less  dis- 
coverable in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms. 
The  frolic  is  a  merry,  joyous  entertain- 
ment; the  gambol  is  a  dancing,  light  en- 
tertainment ',  the  prank  is  a  freakish,  wild 
entertainment.  Laughing,  singing,  noise, 
and  feasting  constitute  the  frolic  of  the 
careless  mind  ;  it  belongs  to  a  company ; 
conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  movement, 
gesture,  and  contrivance,  constitute  the 
gambol ;  it  belongs  to  the  individual :  ad- 
venture, eccentricity,  and  humor  consti- 
tute the  prank;  it  belongs  to  one  or 
many.  One  has  a  frolic;  one  plays  a 
gambol  or  a  prank. 

I  have  heard  of  some  very  merry  fiellows,  among 
whom  the  frolie  was  started  and  passed  by  a 
great  nu^jority,  that  every  man  should  immedi- 
ately draw  a  tooth.  Steele. 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  snch  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind  ? 

SUAXSPBABE. 

Some  time  afterward  (1756)  some  young  men 
of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  near  his 
(Gray's),  diverted  themselves  by  frequent  and 
troublesome  noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks 
yet  more  offensive  and  coutemptaous. 

Johnson. 

TO  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REALIZE. 
To  FULFIL  is  literally  to  fill  quite  full, 
that  is,  to  bring  about  full  to  the  wishes 
of  a  peraon ;  ACCOMPLISH  (v.  2b  accom- 
plish) is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  with- 
out reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one ; 
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to  REALIZE  is  to  make  realy  namely, 
whatever  has  been  aimed  at.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  terms  is  erident  from  their 
explanations:  the  wishes,  the  expecta- 
tions, the  intentions,  and  promises  of  an 
individual  are  appropriately  said  to  be 
fulJUM;  national  projects,  or  undertak- 
ings, prophecies,  and  whatever  is  of  gen- 
eral interest,  are  said  to  be  accompli&ed: 
the  fortune,  or  the  prospects  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  whatever  results  successfully 
from  specific  efforts,  is  said  to  be  realized: 
the  fidJUment  of  our  wishes  may  be  as 
much  the  effect  of  good  fortune  as  of  de- 
sign ;  the  aceompliahnent  of  projects  most- 
ly results  from  extraordinary  exertion,  as 
the  accomplishmeni  of  prophecies  results 
from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power;  the 
realization  of  hopes  results  more  common- 
ly from  the  slow  process  of  moderate  well- 
combined  efforts  than  from  anything  ex- 
traordinary. 

The  palsied  dotard  looks  aronnd  him,  perceives 
himself  to  be  alone ;  be  has  snrviTed  his  Ariends, 
and  he  wishes  to  follow  them ;  his  wish  is  /m^ 
JilUd;  he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  into  that 
gulf  which  is  deeper  than  the  grave. 

Hawkxswortb. 

God  bless  yon,  sweet  boy  \  and  aeeomplish  the 
sweet  hope  I  conceived  of  you. 

Sib  Phiup  Sidhxt. 
After  my  fancy  had  been  busied  in  attempting 
to  realize  the  scenes  that  Shakspeare  drew,  I 
regretted  that  the  labor  was  ineffectual. 

Hawkxswoetb. 

FULNKSS,  PLENITUDE. 

Althouoh  plenitude  is  no  more 
than  a  derivative  from  the  Latin  for 
FULNESS,  yet  the  latter  is  used  either 
in  the  proper  sense  to  express  the  state 
of  objects  that  AvefiUl^  or  in  the  improp- 
er sense  to  express  great  quantity,  which 
is  the  accompaniment  oiftdnen;  the  for- 
mer only  in  the  higher  style  and  in  the 
improper  sense :  hence  we  say  in  the^i/- 
t*£5M  of  one's  heart,  in  the/u/n«M  of  one's 
joy,  or  the/M/fMsss  of  the  Godhead  bodily ; 
but  the  plemttide  of  glory,  the  plenitude  of 
power. 

All  mankind 
Mast  have  been  lost,  ai^adg'd  to  death  and  bell, 
Dy  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine, 
His  dearest  mediation  thus  renew'd.       Miltok. 

The  most  beneficent  Being  is  he  who  hath  an 
absolute  fulness  of  perfection  in  himself,  who 
gave  existence  to  the  nnit'erae,  and  so  cannot  be 
supposed  to  want  that  which  he  communicated 


witboat  dfaBintehlng  from  the  pU»Uude  of  hte 
own  power  and  happiness.  Gaovs. 

FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 

FUNERAL,  in  Latin  funtu,  is  derived 
from  funiSj  a  cord,  because  lighted  cords 
or  torches  were  carried  before  bodies 
which  were  interred  by  night ;  the  terra 
funeralj  therefore,  denotes  the  ordinary 
solemnity  which  attends  the  consignment 
of  a  body  to  the  grave.  OBSEQUIES,  in 
Latin  exeguue^  are  both  derived  from  se- 
quoTy  which,  in  its  compound  sense,  sig- 
nifies to  perform  or  execute ;  they  com- 
prehend, theref ore,/wn^a&  attended  with 
more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

We  speak  of  the  funeral  as  the  last  sad 
office  which  we  perform  for  a  friend ;  it 
is  accompanied  by  nothing  but  by  mourn- 
ing and  sorrow :  we  speak  of  obteoviat  as 
the  greatest  tribute  of  respect  which  can 
be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high 
in  station  or  public  esteem :  the  funenil, 
by  its  frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  an 
object  that  it  passes  by  unheeded ;  cUe- 
quies  which  are  performed  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  attract  our  notice  from 
the  pomp  and  gnmdeur  with  which  they 
are  conducted. 

That  plnck*d  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of 

life. 
Which.  plnckM  a  little  more,  wUl  toll  the  bell 
That  calls  my  few  flriends  to  my  funeral, 

TOCKO. 

Some  in  the  flow'r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  have 

laid. 
And  annual  dl^sequies  around  It  paid.    Jsima. 


G. 

GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT,  LUCRE. 

GAIN  signifies  in  general  what  is  gain- 
ed  {v.  To  aomiire).  PROFIT,  v.  A  dvantoffe. 
EMOLUMENT,  from  emoli<n;  signifies  to 
work  out  or  get  by  working.  LUCRE 
is  in  Latin  /iMTum,  gain,  which  probably 
comes  from  /«o,  to  pay,  signifying  that 
which  comes  to  a  roan*s  purse. 

Omn  is  here  a  general  term,  the  other 
terms  are  specific :  the  ffom  is  that  which 
comes  to  a  man ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  ex- 
ertions, or  agreeable  to  his  wish:  iheprof' 
U  is  that  which  accrues  from  the  thing, 
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Thus,  when  applied  to  riches,  that  which 
increases  a  man^s  &tate  are  his  gaina; 
that  which  flows  out  of  his  trade  or  occu- 
pation are  his  profiU;  that  is,  they  are 
his  ^otfM  upon  dealing.  Emolttmeni  is  a 
species  of  gain  from  labor,  or  a  collateral 
gain;  of  this  description  are  a  man^s  emol- 
ummt$  from  an  office :  a  man  estimates 
his  getina  by  what  he  receives  in  the  year ; 
be  estimates  hiBprofitt  by  what  he  receives 
on  every  article ;  he  estimates  his  emolu- 
ments according  to  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice which  he  has  to  perform :  the  mer- 
chant talks  of  his  game;  the  retail  dealer 
of  his  profile;  the  placeman  of  his  emol- 
vmenie. 

The  ffaina  of  ordinary  trades  and  rocatlons  are 
honeat,  and  furthered  by  two  things,  chiefly  by 
diligence  and  by  a  good  name.  Baoom. 

The  proJtt9  of  ray  liWng,  which  amoanted  to 
about  tnlrty-flve  pounds  a  year,  I  made  over  to 
the  orphans  and  widows  of  the  clergy  of  our 
diocese.  GoLDflHrra. 

Except  the  salary  of  the  Laureate,  to  which 
King  James  added  the  ofBce  of  historiographer, 
perhaps  with  some  additional  emolnm^nte^  Dry- 
den's  whole  revenue  seems  to  have  been  casual. 

JOBKSON. 

Chin  and  profit  are  also  taken  in  an 
abstract  sense;  lucre  is  never  used  oth- 
erwise ;  but  the  latter  always  conveys  a 
bad  meaning ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
hallowed gain:  an  immoderate  thirst  for 
gain  is  the  vice  of  men  who  are  always 
calculating  profit  and  loss ;  a  thirst  for 
lucre  deadens  every  generous  feeling  of 
the  mind. 

No  son  of  Mars  descend  for  servile  gaine 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  the  foe  remains. 

POPC 

Why  may  not  a  whole  estate,  thrown  into  a 
kind  of  garden,  turn  as  much  to  the  proJU  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ?  Addisow. 

O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold ! 
What  bands  of  fiUth  can  impious  luert  hold  ? 

Dktdkn. 

Gain  and  profit  may  be  extended  to 
other  objects,  and  sometimes  opposed  to 
each  other;  for  as  that  which  we  gain 
is  what  we  wish  only,  it  is  often  the  re- 
verse ot  profitable. 

A  ffew  forsake  the  throng ;  with  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  heaven,  and  gain  a  real  prize, 
Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace  like  that  above. 
Sealed  with  his  signet,  whom  they  serve  and  love. 

Cowna. 

I  think  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  that  study 

•re  both  so  very  obvious  that  a  qnlck  reader  will 

20* 


be  beforehand  with  me,  and  imagiae  ikster  than 
I  write.  DavDuc. 

GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPARK. 

Thesk  words  convey  nothing  respect- 
ful of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
plied ;  but  the  first,  as  is  evident  from 
its  derivation,  has  something  in  it  to 
recommend  it  to  attention  above  the 
other:  as  true  valor  is  ever  associated 
with  a  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  a  GAL- 
LANT man  will  always  be  a  gallant  when 
he  can  render  a  female  any  service; 
sometimeA,  however,  his  gallantries  may 
be  such  as  to  do  them  harm  rather  than 
good:  insignificance  and  effeminacy  char- 
acterize the  BEAU  or  fine  gentleman ; 
he  is  the  woman^s  man — the  humble 
servant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lackey : 
the  SPARK  has  but  a  spark  of  that  fire 
which  shows  itself  in  impertinent  pueril- 
ities ;  it  is  applicable  to  youth  who  are 
just  broke  loose  from  school  or  college, 
and  eager  to  display  their  manhood. 

The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts, 
With  all  acquir'd  and  natural  parts, 
Was  an  unfortunate  gallant. 
His  pride  began  to  interpose, 
Preferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  beawo. 
Oft  It  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark. 


SwiPi. 


Ueericx. 


TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 

To  GAPE,  in  German  gaffen,  Saxon 
aeopnian^  to  make  open  or  wide,  is  to 
look  with  an  open  or  wide  month. 
STARE,  from  the  German  starr,  fixed, 
signifies  to  look  with  a  fixed  eye.  GAZE 
comes  very  probably  from  the  Greek 
aya^ojuac,  to  admire,  because  it  signifies 
to  Ipok  steadily  from  a  sentiment  of  ad- 
miration. 

0<iq)e  and  stare  are  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  the  former  indicating  the  aston- 
ishment of  gross  ignorance;  the  latter 
not  only  ignorance  but  impertinence: 
gaie  is  taken  always  in  a  eood  sense,  as 
indicating  a  laudable  feehng  of  aston- 
ishment, pleasure,  or  curiosity :  a  clown 
gcqses  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which 
he  sees  at  a  fair ;  an  impertinent  fellow 
stares  at  every  woman  he  looks  at,  and 
stares  a  modest  woman  out  of  counte- 
nance :  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  gaze 
with  admiration  and  delight  at  the  prO' 
ductions  of  Raphael  or  Titian ;  when  a 
person  is  stupefied  by  affright,  he  gives  a 
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vacant  ttofv.*  those  who  are  filled  with 
transport  goM  on  the  object  of  their  ec- 
stasy. 

It  was  now  a  mlaermble  spectacle  to  see  ofl  nod- 
dliig  and  gaping  at  one  another,  every  man  talk- 
ing and  no  man  heard.    Sir  John  Mandbvuxb. 
Astonish'd  Aunus  J  oat  arriTes  by  chance 
To  see  his  ikll,  nor  Ikrther  dares  advance ; 
Bat,  fixing  on  the  maid  his  horrid  eye. 
He  afoTM  and  shakes,  and  iinds  It  vain  to  fly. 

Dbtdbm. 
For,  while  expecting  there  the  qoeen,  he  rais'd 
His  wond'ring  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  gaifd, 
Admlr'd  the  fortune  of  the  rising  town. 
The  striving  artiste,  and  their  art's  renown. 

Obtdbm. 
TO  GATHER,  COLLKCT. 

To  GATHER,  in  Saxon  gaderian^  low 
German  gaddeny  from  gade^  a  sort,  that  is 
to  bring  things  of  a  Bort  together.  To 
COLLECT  (v.  To  aumhU,  eoUeet)  annexes 
also  the  idea  of  binding  or  forming  into 
a  whole ;  we  gather  that  which  is  scat- 
tered in  different  parts :  thus  stones  are 
gathered  into  a  heap ;  vessels  are  eoUeded 
so  as  to  form  a  fleet  Oaihering  is  a 
mere  act  of  necessity  or  convenience; 
coUeeting  is  an  s^t  of  design  or  choice: 
we  gather  apples  from  a  tree,  or  a  ser- 
vant gaiJiera  books  from  off  a  table ;  the 
antiquarian  coUeeU  coins,  and  the  biblio- 
maniac eoUeds  rare  books. 

Ki  the  small  ant  (for  she  instmds  the  man, 
And  preaches  labor)  gat/ier»  all  she  can. 

CxBBcn. 
The  royal  bee,  qneen  of  the  rosy  bower, 
OoUectn  her  precions  sweets  from  every  flower. 

C.  JOBMSON. 

OENDRR,  SEX. 

GENDER,  in  Latin  genu$,  signifies 
properly  a  genwt^  or  kind.  SEX,  in 
French  notf,  Latin  texm,  comes  from  the 
Greek  lilic^  signifying  the  habit  or  nature. 
The  gender  is  that  distinction  in  words 
which  marks  the  distinction  of  aex  in 
things ;  there  are,  therefore,  three  gen- 
ders, but  only  two  sezet.  By  the  inflec- 
tions of  words  are  denoted  whether 
things  are  of  this  or  that  sese,  or  of  no 
aex.  The  genders^  therefore,  are  divided 
in  grammar  into  nuMaeuline,  feminine,  and 
neuter;  and  animals  are  divided  into 
male  and  female  mx. 

GENERAL,  UNIVERSAL. 

The  GENERAL  is  to  the  UNIVERSAL 
what  the  part  is  to  the  whole.  What  is 
general  includes  the  greater  part  or  num- 


ber ;  what  is  umvertal  includes  every  in- 
dividual or  part  The  general  rule  ad- 
raits  of  many  exceptions ;  the  univeraal 
rule  admits  of  none.  Human  govern- 
ment has  the  general  good  for  its  object  : 
the  government  of  Providence  is  directed 
to  univemal  good.  General  is  opposed 
to  particular,  and  universal  to  individual. 
A  scientific  writer  will  not  content  him- 
self with  general  remarks,  when  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  enter  into  particulars ; 
the  univeraal  complaint  which  we  hear 
against  men  for  their  pride  shows  that 
in  every  individual  it  exists  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  It  is  a  general  opinion 
that  women  are  not  qualified  for  scientific 
pursuits,  but  many  females  have  proved 
themselves  honorable  exceptions  to  this 
rule:  it  is  a  tmiveraal  principle  that 
children  ought  to  honor  their  parents; 
the  intention  of  the  Creator  in  this  re- 
spect is  manifested  in  such  a  variety  of 
forms  as  to  admit  of  no  question. 

GENERATION,  AGE. 

GENERATION  is  said  of  the  persons 
who  live  during  any  particular  period; 
and  AGE  is  said  of  the  period  itself. 

Those  who  are  bom  at  the  same  time 
constitute  the  generalion  ;  that  period  of 
time  which  comprehends  the  age  of  man 
is  the  age:  there  may,  therefore,  be  many 
generations  spring  up  in  the  course  of  an 
age;  a  fresh  generation  is  springing  up 
every  day,  which  in  the  course  of  an  age 
pass  away  and  are  succeeded  by  fresh 
generations.  We  consider  man  in  his 
generation  as  to  the  part  which  he  has  to 
perform.  We  consider  the  age  in  which 
we  live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and 
the  events  of  nations. 

I  often  lamented  that  1  was  not  one  of  that 
happy  generation  who  demolished  the  convents. 

JOBMSOlf. 

Tliroughout  every  age^  God  hath  pointed  his 
peculiar  displeasure  aji^ainst  the  confldence  of 
presumption,  and  the  arroganoo  of  prosperity. 

liLAIB. 
GENTEEL,  POLITE. 

GENTEEL,  in  French  gentil,  Latin  gen- 
tiliSy  signifies  literally  one  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  or  the  next  akin  to 
whom  the  estate  would  fall,  if  there 
were  no  children ;  hence  by  an  extended 
application  it  denoted  to  be  of  a  good 
family.    POLITE,  tf.  avt7. 
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Oentiliti/  respects  rank  in  life ;  polite- 
MM  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  out- 
ward behavior.  A  genteel  education  is 
suited  to  the  station  of  a  gentleman ;  a 
poliie  education  fits  for  polished  society 
and  conversation,  and  raises  the  individ- 
ual among  his  equals.  There  may  be 
gentility  wxihoutpoliimesa;  tindvieevena, 
A  person  may  have  gmteel  manners,  a 
genteel  carriage,  a  gented  mode  of  living 
as  far  as  respects  his  general  relatiou 
with  society ;  but  a  poliie  behavior  and 
a  polite  address,  which  may  qualify  him 
for  every  relation  in  society,  and  enable 
him  to  shine  in  connection  with  all  or- 
ders of  men,  is  independent  of  either 
birth  or  wealth ;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of 
nature,  although  it  is  to  be  acquired  by 
art.  His  equipage,  servants,  house,  and 
furniture  may  be  such  as  to  entitle  a 
man  to  the  name  of  genteel^  although  he 
18  wanting  in  all  the  forms  of  real  good- 
breeding;  while  fortune  may  sometimes 
frown  upon  the  polished  gentleman, 
whose  politeness  is  a  recommendation  to 
him  wherever  he  goes. 

A  Udy  of  genius  will  i^lve  a  gentesl  air  to  her 
whole  dress  by  a  well-fkncied  suit  of  knots,  as  a 
Judiclons  writer  gives  a  spirit  to  a  whole  sen- 
tence by  a  single  expression.  Oat. 

In  this  isle  remote. 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  learn, 
To  arms  devote,  in  the  politer  arts. 
Nor  skilled,  nor  studious.  S<»»rville. 

GENTILE,  HEATHEN,  PAGAN. 

The  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers 
under  the  name  of  Goim,  nations  or  G EX- 
TILES:  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
they  were  dei«ignated  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. Uy  the  name  OeiUile  was  un- 
derstood especially  those  who  were  not 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  including,  in  the 
end,  even  the  Christians.  Some  learned 
men  pretend  that  the  OentUea  were  so 
named  from  their  having  only  a  natural 
law,  and  such  as  they  imposed  on  them- 
selves, in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  who  have  a  positive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit. 
Prisch  and  others  derive  the  word  HEA- 
THEN from  the  Greek  €0i^,  tBviKOQ, 
which  is  corroborated  by  the  transla- 
tion in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  of  the  word 
haethne  by  the  Greek  e^viy.  Adelung, 
however,  thinks  it  to  be  more  probably 
derived  from  the  word  heUte^  a  field,  for 


the  same  reason  as  PAGAN  is  derived 
from  pagus^  a  village,  because  when  Con- 
stantino banished  idolaters  from  the 
towns  they  repaired  to.  the  villages,  and 
secretly  adhered  to  their  religious  wor- 
ship, whence  they  were  termed  by  the 
ChristianB  of  the  fourth  century  Pagani^ 
which,  as  he  supposes,  was  translated  lit- 
erally into  the  German  heidettjer^  a  villa- 
ger or  worshipper  in  the  field.  Be  thi.^ 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  hea- 
then is  in  our  language  more  applicable 
than  pagan  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  cultivated  nations  who  practised 
idolatry ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,/Ni^n  is 
more  properly  empioyed  for  rude  and  un- 
civilized people  who  worship  false  gods. 

The  OentUe  does  not  expressly  believe 
in  a  Divine  Revelation ;  but  he  either  ad- 
mits  of  the  truth  in  part,  or  is  ready  to 
receive  it :  the  heathen  adopts  a  positive- 
ly false  system  that  is  opposed  to  the 
true  faith :  the  pagan  is  a  species  of  hea- 
tlun,  who  obstinately  persists  in  a  wor- 
ship which  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his  own 
imagination.  The  heathens  or  pagans  are 
Oeniiles ;  but  the  OentHes  are  not  all  ei- 
ther heathens  or  pagans.  Confucius  and 
Socrates,  who  rejected  the  plurality  of 
gods,  and  the  followei's  of  Mohammed, 
who  adore  the  true  God,  are,  properly 
speaking.  Gentiles.  The  worshippers'  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  all  the  dei- 
ties of  the  ancients,  are  termed  lieathens. 
The  worshippers  of  Fo,  Brahma,  Xaca, 
and  all  the  deities  of  savage  nations,  arc 
termed  pagans. 

The  Gentiles  were  called  to  the  true 
faith,  and  obeyed  the  call :  many  of  the 
illustrious  heathens  would  have  doubt- 
less done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege :  there  are  to  this  day 
many  pagans  who  reject  this  advantage, 
to  pursue  their  own  blind  imaginations. 

There  might  bo  several  among  the  OentiUs  in 
the  same  condition  that  Cornelias  was  before  he 
became  a  Christian.  Tillotson. 

Not  that  I  believe  that  all  virtues  of  the  heja- 
thens  were  counterfeit,  and  destitute  of  an  in- 
ward  principle  of  goodness.  God  forbid  we 
should  pass  so  hard  a  Judgment  upon  those  ex- 
cellent men,  Socrates,  an4  Epictetus,  and  Antino- 

nUS.  TlLLOTSOIf. 

And  nations  laid  In  blood :  dread  sacrifice 

To  Christian  pride  I    which  had  with   horror 

shock'd 
The  darkest  pff(jrati4,  otlfercd  to  their  gods. 

YOUKO 
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OEKTLEy  TAMB. 

GENTLENESS  lies  rather  in  the  nat- 
nral  disposition ;  TAMENESS  is  the  ef- 
fect either  of  art  or  circumstances.  Any 
unbroken  horse  may  be  fferUU^  but  not 
tcme:  a  horse  that  is  broken  in  will  be 
tamey  but  not  always  peatle.  Omtle^  as 
before  observed  (v.  OetUeel),  signifies  lit- 
erally well-bom,  and  is  opposed  either  to 
the  fierce  or  the  rude :  tom«,  in  German 
z(ihm^  from  zemnij  a  bridle,  signifies  liter- 
ally curbed  or  kept  under,  and  is  opposed 
either  to  the  wild  or  the  spirited.  Ani- 
mals are  in  general  said  to  be  gentle  who 
show  a  disposition  to  associate  with  man, 
and  conform  to  his  will ;  they  are  said 
to  be  tame  if,  either  by  compulsion  or 
habit,  they  are  brought  to  mix  with 
human  society.  Of  the  first  description 
there  are  individuals  in  almost  every  spe- 
cies which  are  more  or  less  entitled  to 
the  name  of  gerUle;  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion are  many  species,  as  the  dog,  the 
sheep,  the  hen,  and  the  like. 

This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  staid, 
But  on  his  car  the  8laugiiter*d  victims  laid ; 
Then  selx'd  the  reins,  his  Qentle  steeds  to  guide, 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  bis  side.      Pora. 
For  Orpheus*  late  coald  soften  steel  and  stone, 
Make  tigers  tame^  and  hoge  levialbans. 

SOAKSPKARS. 

In  the  moral  application,  gentle  is  al- 
ways employed  in  the  good,  and  tame  in 
the  bad,  sense :  a  gentle  spirit  needs  no 
control,  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the 
will  of  another :  a  tame  spirit  ia  without 
any  will  of  its  own ;  it  is  alive  to  noth- 
ing but  submission :  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  our  natural  liberty  to  have 
genlleneny  but  tamenesa  is  the  accompam- 
ment  of  slavery.  The  same  distinction 
marks  the  use  of  these  words  when  ap- 
plied to  the  outward  conduct  or  the  lan- 
guage: gentle  bespeaks  something  posi- 
tively good ;  tame  bespeaks  the  want  of 
an  essential  good:  the  fortner  is  allied 
to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and 
mean  qualities  which  naturally  flow  from 
the  compression  or  destruction  of  energy 
and  will  in  the  agent.  A  gentle  expres- 
sion is  devoid  of  all  acrimony,  and  serves 
to  turn  away  wrath :  a  tame  expression 
is  devoid  of  all  force  or  energy,  and  ill- 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  any 
feeling  whatever.  In  giving  counsel  to 
an  irritable  and  conceited  temper,  it  is 


necessary  to  be  gentle:  tame  expressions 
are  nowhere  such  striking  deformities  as 
in  a  poem  or  an  oration. 

OentUneaa  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  de- 
termined regard  to  virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harsh- 
ness and  severity,  to  pride  and  arrojgaooe. 

BiJklB. 

Though  all  wanton  provocations  and  oontempt- 
uoos  insolence  are  to  be  diligently  avoided,  there 
is  no  less  danger  in  timid  compUanoe  and  tame 
resignation.  Johmboii. 

TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURE. 

To  GET  signifies  simply  to  cause  to 
have  or  possess ;  it  is  generic,  and  the 
rest  specific :  to  GAIN  (v.  To  acquire)  is 
to  get  the  thing  one  wishes,  or  that  is  for 
one's  advantage:  to  OBTAIN  is  to  ^ 
the  thing  aimed  at  or  striven  after :  to 
PROCURE,  from  pro  and  cwrOy  to  care 
for,  is  to  ^e^  the  thing  wanted  or  sought 
for. 

Oct  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  its 
sense,  but  its  application ;  it  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  almost  every  case  for  the  oth- 
er terms,  for  we  may  say  to  get  or  gain  a 
prize,  to  get  or  obtain  a  reward,  to  get  or 
procure  a  book ;  and  it  is  also  employed 
in  numberless  familiar  cases,  where  the 
other  terms  would  be  less  suitable,  for 
what  this  world  gains  in  familiarity  it 
loses  in  dignity :  hence  we  may  with  pro- 
priety talk  of  a  servant*8  getting  some  wa- 
ter, or  a  person  getting  a  book  off  a  shelf, 
or  getting  meat  from  the  butcher,  with 
numberless  similar  cases  in  which  the 
other  terms  could  not  be  employed  with- 
out losing  their  dignity.  Moreover,  ^e^ 
is  promiscuously  used  for  whatever  comes 
to  the  hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  desira- 
able  or  not  desirable,  sought  for  or  not; 
but  gain^  obtain^  and  procure  always  in- 
clude either  the  wishes  or  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  agent,  or  both  together. 
Thus  a  person  is  said  to  get  b,  cold,  or  a 
fever,  a  good  or  an  ill  name,  without  spec- 
ifying any  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
action ;  but  he  is  said  to  geUn  that  appro- 
bation which  is  gratifying  to  his  feelings; 
to  obtain  a  recompense  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  exertions ;  to  procure  a  situa- 
tion which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavors. 

The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  whatever  comes  to  us  fortuitously; 
what  we  gcUn  constitutes  our  good  fort- 
une; we  gain  a  victory,  or  we  gain  a 
cause}  the  result  in  both  cases  may  b« 
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indeponaent  of  oar  exertions.  To  obtain 
and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of  chance, 
and  suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  spe- 
dfio  end:  but  the  former  may  include 
the  exertions  of  others ;  the  latter  is  par- 
ticularly employed  for  one's  own  person- 
al exertions.  A  person  obtaint  a  situa- 
tion through  the  recommendation  of  a 
friend :  he  procures  a  situation  by  apply- 
ing for  it  Obtain  is  likewise  employed 
only  in  that  which  requires  particular 
efforts,  that  which  is  not  immediately 
within  our  reach ;  procure  is  applicable 
to  that  which  is  to  be  ^  with  ease,  by 
the  simple  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  ask- 
ing for. 

The  miser  ia  more  indnstrloos  than  tbe  saint : 
the  pains  of  getting^  the  fears  of  losing,  and  the 
inability  of  enjoying  Us  wealth,  have  teen  tbe 
mark  of  satire  in  all  agesw  SracTATon. 

Neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have  gained 
so.  great  reputation  in  the  world  bad  they  not 
been  the  fkiends  and  admirers  of  each  other. 

Addimuv. 
All  things  are  blended » changeable,  and  vain  I 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfoctly  obtain,  Jsmtm. 

Ambition  poshes  the  sonl  to  such  actions  as 
are  apt  to  procure  honor  and  reputation  to  the 
actor.  AoDuoR. 

GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION. 

GIFT  is  derived  from  to  give,  in  the 
sense  of  what  is  communicated  to  anoth- 
er gratuitously  of  one's  property.  PRES- 
ENT is  derived  from  to  preeent,  signify- 
ing the  thing  presented  to  another.  DO- 
NATION, in  French  donaiionj  from  the 
Latin  done,  to  present  or  gitfe^  is  a  species 
of  gift. 

The  gift  is  an  act  of  generosity  or  con- 
descension ;  it  contributes  to  the  bene> 
fit  of  the  receiver :  the  present  is  an  act 
of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect;  it  con- 
tributes to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver. 
The  gift  passes  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
from  the  high  to  the  low,  and  creates 
an  obligation ;  the  present  passes  either 
between  equals,  or  from  the  inferior  to 
the  superior.  Whatever  we  receive  from 
God,  through  the  bounty  of  his  provi- 
dence, we  entitle  a  gift;  whatever  we 
receive  from  our  friends,  or  whatever 
princes  receive  from  their  subjects,  are 
entitled  presents.  We  are  told  by  all 
travellers  that  it  is  a  custom  in  the  East 
never  to  approach  a  great  man  without 
a  present ;  the  value  of  a  gift  is  often 


heightened  by  being  given  opportunely. 
The  value  of  a  present  often  depends 
upon  the  value  we  have  for  the  giver ; 
the  smallest  present  from  an  esteemed 
friend  is  of  more  worth  in  our  eyes  than 
the  costliest  presents  that  monarchs  re- 
ceive. 

The  gifts  of  Heav*n  my  following  song  parsnes, 
ASrlal  hooey  and  ambrosial  dews.         DmTDsir. 

Have  what  you  ask,  your  presents  I  receive ; 
Land,  where  and  when  yon  please,  with  ample 
leave.  Detdsii. 

The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the 
individual:  the  donation  is  public,  and 
serves  some  general  purpose:  what  is 
given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any 
poor  person  is  a  gift;  what  is  given  to 
support  an  institution  is  a  donation.  The 
clergy  are  indebted  to  their  patrons  for 
the  livings  which  are  in  their  gift :  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  pious  and  chari- 
table in  all  ages  to  make  donations  for 
the  support  of  almshouses,  hospitals,  in- 
firmaries, and  such  institutions  as  serve 
to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery. 

And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues, 
Since  you  the  giyer  and  tbe  gift  refuse. 

Ortdsk. 
Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  teing  annually 
gratuitous  donations^  were  at  that  time  denom- 
inated beneficia,  BLACEnoNS. 

GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 

GIFT,  V.  Gift.  ENDOWMENT  signi- 
fies  tbe  thing  with  which  one  is  endow^ 
ed.     TALENT,  v.  ^ftt/ify. 

Gift  and  endowment  both  refer  to  the 
act  of  giving  and  endowing,  and  of  course 
include  tbe  idea  of  something  given,  and 
something  received :  the  woiS  tiilent  con- 
veys no  such  collateral  idea.  When  we 
speak  of  a  gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to 
a  giver;  when  we  speak  of  an  auiowment, 
we  refer  in  our  minds  to  the  receiver; 
when  we  speak  of  a  talent,  we  only  think 
of  its  intrinsic  quality.  A  gift  is  either 
supernatural  or  natural ;  an  auhwment  is 
only  natural.  The  primitive  Christians 
received  various  oifts  through  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  g^  of 
tongues,  the  gift  of  healing,  etc  There 
are  some  men  who  have  a  peculiar  gift 
of  utterance ;  beauty  of  person,  and  cor- 
poreal agility,  are  endowments  with  which 
some  are  peculiarly  invested. 
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But  HeaT*n  tti  ffl/fo  not  all  at  once  bestows. 
These  yean  with  w 


those. 


wisdom  crowns,  with  action 

POPK. 


A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  that  he 
can  never  pass  ;  in  a  few  yuirs  he  has  all  the  en- 
doiomenti  lie  is  capable  of.  Aoduok. 

The  word  gifl  excludes  the  idea  of 
anything  acquired  bv  exertion  ;  it  ia  that 
which  is  communicated  to  us  altogether 
independently  of  ourselves,  and  enables 
us  to  arri?e  at  that  perfection  in  any 
art  which  could  not  be  attained  any  oth- 
er way.  Speech  is  denominated  a  gen- 
eral gifl^  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race,  in  distinction  from 
the  brutes ;  but  the  gifl  of  eloquence  is 
a  peculiar  gift  granted  to  a  few  individ- 
uals, in  distinction  from  others,  and  one 
which  may  be  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  EndowmeiU»^  though  inherent 
in  us,  are  not  independent  of  our  exer- 
tions ;  they  are  qualities  which  admit  of 
improvement  by  being  used ;  they  are,  in 
fact,  the  gifla  of  nature,  which  serve  to 
adorn  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when 
employed  for  a  good  purpose.  Talents 
are  either  natural  or  acquired,  or  in  some 
measure  of  a  mixed  nature ;  they  denoto 
powers  without  specifying  the  source 
from  which  they  proceed ;  a  man  may 
have  a  talent  for  music,  for  drawing,  for 
mimicry,  and  the  like;  but  this  taletU 
may  be  the  fruit  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence, as  much  as  of  nature.  It  is  clear 
from  the  above  that  an  endowment  is  a 
gift^  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endov^ 
ment;  and  that  a  talent  may  also  be  ei- 
ther a  gifl  or  an  en'Jowmettty  but  that  it 
is  frequently  distinct  from  both.  The 
terms  gifl  and  talent  are  applicable  to 
corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual  actions  ; 
endowment  to  corporeal  or  mental  quali- 
ties. To  write  a  superior  hand  is  a  gifl^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  unat- 
tainable by  any  force  of  application  and 
instruction ;  it  is  a  talent^  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  power  or  property  worth  our  posses- 
sion, but  it  is  never  an  endowment.  On 
the  other  hand,  courage,  discernment,  a 
strong  imagination,  and  the  like,  arc  both 
giflt  and  endowmenU  ;  and  when  the  in- 
tellectual endowm/eni  disphiys  itself  in  any 
creative  form,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry, 
music,  or  any  art,  so  as  to  produce  that 
which  is  ralued  and  esteemed,  it  becomes 
a  taUni  to  the  possessor. 


Although  he  had  the  ^>t  of  seeliig  t 

qoestion  at  a  gtanoe,  yet  be  never  su 

dlacemment  to  anticipate  another's  explanation. 

•  CcmcaLAim. 

He  was  of  a  noble  nature  and  generous  dispo- 
sition, and  of  such  other  end<nomente  as  made 
him  very  capable  of  being  a  great  fiivorito  to  a 
great  king.  Clabkkixw. 

Mr.  Locke  has  an  admirable  reflection  upon 
the  difference  of  wit  and  Judgment,  whereby  he 
endeavors  to  show  the  reason  why  they  are  not 
always  the  tatentt  of  the  same  person. 


TO  GIVE,  ORAMTy  BESTOW. 

GIVE,  in  Saxon  gifimy  German  geben, 
etc,  is  derived  by  Adelung  from  the 
old  word  gaff,  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 
GRANT  and  BESTOW,  v.  To  aOow. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another 
what  is  our  own,  or  in  our  power,  b  com- 
mon to  these  terms;  this  is  the  whole 
signification  of  give;  but  grant  and  be- 
stow include  accessory  ideas  in  their 
meaning.  To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's 
pleasure ;  to  b^ow  is  to  give  from  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  necessity.  Owing  is  con- 
fined to  no  object;  whatever  property 
we  transfer  into  the  hands  of  another, 
that  we  give;  we  give  money,  clothes, 
food,  or  whatever  is  transferable :  grant- 
ing is  confined  to  such  objects  as  afford 
pleasure  or  convenience ;  they  may  con- 
sist of  transferable  property  or  not:  be- 
stowing  is  applied  to  such  objects  only  as 
are  necessary  to  supply  wants,  which  al- 
ways consist  of  that  which  is  transfera- 
ble. We  give  what  is  liked  or  not  liked, 
asked  for  or  unasked  for :  we  grant  that 
only  which  is  wished  for  and  requested. 
One  may  give  poison  or  medicine ;  one 
may  give  to  a  beggar,  or  to  a  friend ;  one 
greaUs  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  loan : 
we  give  what  is  wanted  or  not  wanted ; 
we  bestow  that  only  which  is  expressly 
wanted :  we  give  with  an  idea  of  a  return 
or  otherwise :  we  grant  voluntarily,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  a  return:  we  give 
for  a  permanency  or  otherwise ;  we  &e- 
slow  only  in  particular  cases  which  re- 
quire immediate  notice. 

Milton  afterward  gives  us  a  description  of  the 
morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a  di- 


Bnt  there  is  yet  a  liberty,  unseen 

ny  poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised. 

Which  mon'trchs  cannot  grant^not  mW  the  powers 

Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away. 
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Chwitr,  decent,  modMt,  flasj*,  kind. 

Softens  the  high  and  rears  the  atject  mind. 
Each  other  gift  which  God  on  man  bsUoum, 
Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restrictions  linovrs. 

Pbiob. 

To  ffive  has  no  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  or  the  agent ;  it  is 
applicable  to  persons  of  all  conditions : 
to  ffrmit  bespeaks  not  only  the  will,  but 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  grcador : 
to  hestovo  bespeaks  the  necessitous  condi- 
tion of  the  receiver.  Children  may  give 
to  their  parents  and  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren, kings  to  their  subjects  or  subjects 
to  their  kings ;  but  monarchs  only  grant 
to  their  subjects,  or  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren ;*  and  superiors  in  general  hoAovo 
upon  their  dependents  that  which  they 
cannot  provide  for  themselves. 

Sach  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheelc, 
And  made  hell  grawt  what  love  did  seek. 

Milton. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms 
to  moral  objects  or  circumstances,  they 
strictly  adhere  to  the  same  lino  of  dis- 
tinction. We  give  our  consent ;  we  give 
our  promise ;  wc  give  our  word ;  we  give 
credit;  we  give  in  all  cases  that  which 
may  be  simply  transferred  from  one 
to  another.  Liberties,  rights,  privileges, 
favors,  indulgences,  permissions,  and  all 
things  arc  granted^  which  are  in  the  hands 
only  of  a  few,  but  arc  acceptable  to  many. 
Blessings,  care,  concern,  and  the  like,  are 
bestowed  upon  those  who  arc  dependent 
upon  others  for  whatever  they  have. 

Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  more, 
When  kings  ffite  liberty,  and  subjects  lore. 

Dbnbam. 
The  gods  will  ffrant 
What  their  onerring  wisdom  sees  they  want. 

Dbtdek. 

Oive  and  bestow  arc  likewise  said  of 
things  as  well  as  of  persons;  graiU  is 
said  only  of  persons.  Oive  is  here  equal- 
ly general  and  indefinite ;  bestow  conveys 
the  idea  of  giving  under  circumstances  of 
necessity  and  urgency.  One  gives  a  pref- 
erence to  a  particular  situation ;  one  gives 
a  thought  to  a  subject  that  is  proposed ; 
one  gives  time  and  labor  to  any  matter 
that  engages  one^s  attention :  but  one  be- 
stows pains  on  that  which  demands  partic- 
ular attention;  one  bestows  a  moment^s 
thought  on  one  particular  subject,  out  of 
the  number  which  engage  attention. 


He  ftaakly  offered  to  join  them  in  his  Majes- 
ty's service,  and  so  ffove  some  countenance  to  the 
reproach  tliat  was  first  most  iiOuriously  cast  upon 
him.  Clarekdom. 

After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise 
Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  liave  cele- 
brated this  poem,  in  the  whole,  without  descend- 
ing to  particulars :  I  have  therefore  besUnoed  a 
paper  on  each  book.  Addison. 

TO  GIVE,  AFFORD. 

GIVE  (v.  To  give,  grant)  and  AFFORD 
(tf.  To  afford)  are  allied  to  each  other  in 
the  sense  of  sending  forth :  but  the  for- 
mer denotes  an  unqualified  and  uncondi- 
tional action,  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  agent.  A  person  is  said 
to  give  money  without  any  regard  to  the 
state  of  his  finances :  he  is  said  to  afford 
what  he  gives,  when  one  wishes  to  dcfino 
his  pecuniary  condition.  The  same  idea 
runs  through  the  application  of  these 
terms  to  all  other  cases,  in  which  inani- 
mate things  are  made  the  agents.  When 
we  say  a  thing  gives  satisfaction,  we  sim- 
ply designate  the  action ;  when  we  say  it 
affords  pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  thing  thus  spcciQed 
— that  is  to  say,  its  capacity  to  give  satis- 
faction ;  the  former  is  employed  only  to 
declare  the  fact,  the  latter  to  characterize 
the  object.  Hence,  in  certain  coses,  wo 
should  say,  this  or  that  posture  of  the 
body  gives  ease  to  a  sick  person ;  but,  as 
a  moral  sentiment,  wc  should  say,  nothing 
affords  such  case  to  the  mind  as  a  clear 
conscience.  Upon  the  same  grounds  the 
use  of  these  terms  is  justified  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases :  to  give  rise ;  to  give  birth ; 
or  give  occasion  ;  to  afford  an  opportuni- 
ty ;  to  afford  a  plea  or  a  pretext ;  to  af- 
ford ground,  and  the  like. 

Are  these  our  great  pursuits  ?    Is  this  to  live  ?  * 
These  all  the  hopes  this  mnch-)ov*d  world  can 
gieet  Jentks. 

Our  paper  manufiKture  takes  into  use  several 
mean  materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other 
use,  and  affords  work  for  several  hands  in  the 
collection  of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  any. 
other  employment.  Addison. 

TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER,  EXHIBIT. 

Thkbe  terms  have  a  common  significa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  designate  the  man- 
ual act  of  transferring  something  from 
one^s  self  to  another.  The  first  is  here 
as  elsewhere  (v.  To  give,  grant)  the  most 
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indefinite  and  estensiTe  in  its  meaning; 
it  denotes  the  complete  act :  the  two  lat- 
ter refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries  of 
GIVING  than  to  the  act  itself.  What 
is  ffiven  is  actually  transferred :  what  is 
PRESENTED,  that  is,  made  a  preaent  to 
any  one ;  or  OFFERED,  that  is,  brought 
in  his  way,  is  put  in  the  way  of  being 
transferred:  we  preaerU  in  giving^  and 
offer  in  order  to  give;  but  we  may  give 
without  presenting  or  offering ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  present  or  offer 
without  giving^  if  the  thing  preaeiUed  or 
offered  be  not  received. 

To  give  is  the  familiar  term  which  des- 
ignates the  ordinary  transfer  of  proper- 
ty :  to  present  is  a  term  of  respect ;  it  in- 
cludes in  it  the  formality  and  ceremony 
of  setting  before  another  that  which  we 
wish  to  give:  to  offer  is  an  act  of  humility 
or  solemnity ;  it  bespeaks  the  movement 
of  the  heart,  which  impels  to  the  making 
a  transfer  or  gift.  We  give  to  our  domes- 
■  tics ;  we  preaent  to  princes ;  we  offer  to 
God :  we  give  to  a  person  what  we  wish 
to  be  received ;  we  present  to  a  person 
what  we  think  agreeable ;  we  offer  what 
we  think  acceptable :  what  is  given  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ours ;  what  we  offer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  our  command ;  what  we 
present  need  not  be  either  our  own  or  at 
our  command :  we  give  a  person  not  only 
our  external  property,  but  our  esteem,  our 
confidence,  our  company,  and  the  like: 
an  ambassador  presents  his  credentials  at 
court ;  a  subject  offers  his  services  to  his 
king. 

Of  seven  smooth  Joints  a  raellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  Danuetas  gave, 

DaVDEN. 

It  fell  oat  at  the  same  time  that  a  very  fine 
oolt,  which  promised  great  strength  and  speed, 
was  presented  to  Octavius :  Virgil  assured  them 
that  he  wonld  prove  a  Jade:  upon  trial.  It  was 
fimnd  as  he  had  said.  Wauh. 

Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain; 
Nor,  shoald'st  thou  ofer  all  thy  little  store. 
Will  rich  lolas  yield,  bat  offer  more.     DavDSN. 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  when  applied  to  words  or  actions, 
instead  of  property :  we  speak  of  giving 
a  person  an  assurance,  or  a  contradiction; 
of  presenting  an  address,  and  offering  an 
apology :  of  giving  a  reception,  presenting 
a  figure,  or  offering  an  insult  They  may 
likewise  be  extended  in  their  application, 
not  only  to  personal  and  individual  ac- 


tions, but  also  to  such  as  respect  the  pub- 
lic at  large :  we  give  a  description  in  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth ;  one 
presents  the  public  with  the  fruit  of  one's 
labors ;  we  offer  remarks  on  such  thin^ 
as  attract  notice,  and  call  for  animadver* 
sion. 

Sacred  Intenweter  of  human  thooght, 
How  fbw  respect  or  use  thee  as  tbcy  oaght; 
But  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong 
Who  dare  dishonor  or  defile  the  tongue. 


He  carefully  retained  the  secret,  and  did  not 
communicate  to  any  person  living  that  he  received 
any  letter  from  tlie  king,  till  tlie  very  minute  he 
presented  it  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

CLARXia>01f. 

Socrates  deterred  Alclbiades  i^om  the  prayers 
and  sacrifices  which  he  was  going  to  offer. 

ADDuoir. 

These  terms  may  also  be  employed 
to  designate  the  actions  of  unconscious 
agents,  by  which  they  are  characterized : 
in  this  sense  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  EXHIBIT,  which,  from  exhibeo^  sig- 
nifies to  hold  or  put  forth.  Here  the 
word  give  is  equally  indefinite  and  gen- 
eral, denoting  simply  to  send  from  one's 
self,  and  applies  mostly  to  what  proceeds 
from  another,  by  a  natural  cause :  thus,  a 
thing  is  sud  to  give  pain,  or  to  give  pleas- 
ure. Things  are  said  to  preaent  or  offer: 
thus,  a  town  is  said  to  present  a  fine  view, 
or  an  idea  presents  itself  to  the  mind ;  an 
opportunity  offers^  that  is,  offers  itself  to 
our  notice.  To  exhibit  is  properly  applied 
in  this  sense  of  setting  forth  to  view ;  but 
expresses,  likewise,  the  idea  of  attracting 
notice  also :  that  which  is  exhibit^  is  more 
striking  than  what  is  presented  or  offered; 
thus  a  poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of 
genius. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Giws  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

SHAESraAHB. 

Its  pearl  the  rock  presents.  Its  gold  the  mine. 

Jbhths. 
True  genuine  dulness  mov*d  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offered  to  be  witty.  Swirr. 

The  recollection  of  the  past  becomes  dreadftil 
toaguUtyman.  It  mMMAi  to  him  a  life  thrown 
away  on  vanities  and  follies.  Bi.Aia. 

TO  GIVK  UP,  DEUVER,  SURRENDER, 
YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 

W*  GIVE  UP  (v.  To  give,  grant)  that 
which  we  wish  to  retain;  we  DELIVER 
that  which  we  wish  not  to  retain.  Deliver 
does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer; 
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but  give  yp  implies  both  the  givwg  from, 
and  the  gviif^  to :  we  give  up  our  house 
to  the  acoommodation  of  our  friends ;  we 
de^ver  property  into  the  hands  of  the  own- 
er. To  gwe  19^  is  a  ooUoquial  substitute 
for  either  SURRENDER  or  YIELD,  as  it 
designates  no  circumstance  of  the  action ; 
it  may  be  employed  in  familiar  discourse, 
in  almost  every  case,  for  the  other  tenns : 
where  the  action  is  compulsory,  we  may 
either  say  an  officer  givee  up  or  tunrtn- 
den  his  sword ;  when  the  action  is  dis- 
cretionary, we  may  either  say  he  gwee  up 
or  yiMe  a  point  of  discussion :  gwe  up 
has,  however,  an  extensiveuess  of  appli- 
cation, which  gives  it  an  office  distinct 
from  either  wurrender  or  yidd.  When  we 
speak  of  familiar  and  personal  subjects, 
give  up  is  more  suitable  than  eurrender^ 
which  is  confined  to  matters  of  public  in- 
terest or  great  moment :  a  man  gives  up 
his  place,  his  right,  his  claim,  and  the 
like ;  he  nurrenden  a  fortress,  a  vessel,  or 
his  property  to  his  creditors.  When  give 
up  is  compared  with  yields  they  both  re- 
spect personal  matters ;  but  the  former 
expresses  a  much  stronger  action  than 
the  latter :  a  man  givee  up  his  whole  judg- 
ment to  another ;  he  yields  to  the  opinion 
of  another  in  particular  cases :  he  gives 
himself  up  to  sensual  indulgences;  he 
yidds  to  the  force  of  temptation. 

CEDE,  from  the  Latin  eedo^  to  give,  is 
properly  to  surrender  by  virtue  of  a  treaty : 
we  may  surrender  a  town  as  an  act  of 
necessity;  but  the  cession  of  a  country  is 
puroly  a  political  transaction :  thus,  gen- 
erals frequently  surrender  such  towns  as 
they  are  not  able  to  defend ;  and  govern- 
ments cede  such  countries  as  they  find  it 
not  convenient  to  retain.  To  CONCEDE, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  is  a  mode 
of  yielding  which  may  be  either  an  act  of 
discretion  or  courtesy ;  as  when  a  govern- 
ment concedes  to  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple certain  privileges,  or  when  an  individ- 
ual concedes  any  point  in  dispute  for  the 
sake  of  peace. 

The  peaceable  man  will  (five  up  hb  fiivorito 
Bchemes  t  he  will  yUld  to  an  opponent  rather 
than  become  the  caoae  of  violent  embroilments. 

Blaib. 
On  mv  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste, 
And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds. 

Mn.Toy. 

The  yming,  half-sedaced  by  persuasion,  and 
half- compelled  by  ridicule,  surrender  their 


cooTktkms,  and  consent  to  livn  as  tbey  mo  oUk- 
ers  aroond  them  Uving.  ISuoa. 

As  to  tlM  maffic  power  which  the  devil  im- 
parts fiir  theae  ormeMstfofu  of  his  votaries,  theo- 
legiana  hate  different  opiniona.     Cciobbland. 

TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RB6IQN, 

FOREGO. 
Thksx  terms  differ  from  the  preceding 
(v.  To  give  up),  inasmuch  as  they  desig- 
nate actions  entirelv  free  from  foreign 
influence.  A  man  GIVES  UP,  ABAN- 
DONS  {v.  To  abandoti),  and  RESIGNS 
(v.  To  €Aandon)y  from  the  dictates  of  his 
own  mind,  independently  of  all  control 
from  bthers.  To  give  up  and  abandon 
both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  the 
mind ;  but  the  fonner  may  be  the  act  of 
the  understanding  or  the  will,  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the  will  and 
the  passions :  to  give  up  is  applied  to  fa- 
miliar cases ;  abandon  to  matters  of  im- 
portance :  one  gives  up  an  idea,  an  inten- 
tion, a  plan,  and  the  like ;  one  abandons 
a  project,  a  scheme,  a  measure  of  gov- 
emment. 

Upon  his  friend  telling  him  he  wondered  he 
gine  up  the  qaestion,  when  he  had  visibly  the 
better  of  the  dispute ;  I  am  ne^'er  ashamed,  says 
he,  to  be  confuted  by  one  who  is  master  of  fifty 
I^ons.  Addison. 

They  have  totally  abandoned  the  shattered 
and  old-tuhloned  fortress  of  prerogative. 

BlTSKS. 

To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  ei- 
ther to  outward  actions,  or  merely  to  in- 
ward movements ;  but  the  former  is  act- 
ive, and  dcterminately  fixes  the  conduct ; 
the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  it 
is  the  leaning  of  the  mind  to  the  circum- 
stances: a  mKU  gives  up  h\8  situation  by 
a  positive  act  of  his  choice ;  he  resigns 
his  office  when  he  feels  it  inconvenient 
to  hold  it :  so,  likewise,  we  give  up  expec- 
tations, and  rest^  hopes.  In  this  sense, 
FOREGO,  which  signifies  to  let  go,  is 
comparable  with  resign,  inasmuch  as  it 
expresses  a  passive  action;  but  we  re- 
sign that  which  we  have,  and  we  forego 
that  which  we  might  have :  thus,  we  re- 
sign  the  claims  which  we  have  already 
made ;  we  forego  the  claims  which  we 
might  make :  the  former  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  prudence ;  the  latter  is  always  an 
act  of  virtue  and  forbearance. 

He  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied  to  the 
contrary,  in  which  he  has  given  up  the  caose. 

DaTDBM. 
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The  praise  of  artAil  nnmben  I  resifftt^ 
And  hang  my  pipe  upon  the  sacred  pine. 

DaTDBK. 

Then,  pilgrim,  torn,  thy  cares  forsffo  ; 
All  earth-bom  carea  are  wrcmg.     Goumkitb. 

When  applied  to  the  state  of  a  person's 
mind,  or  the  actions  flowing  from  that 
state,  to  give  up  is  used  either  in  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  sense ;  abandon  alwavs 
in  a  bad  sense ;  resign  always  in  a  good 
sense :  a  man  may  give  himself  up  either 
to  studious  pursuits,  to  idle  vagaries,  or 
vicious  indulgences ;  he  abandons  himself 
to  gross  vices ;  he  rtsigm  himself  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  or  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  his  condition :  a  man  is  said 
to  be  given  up  to  his  lusts  who  is  with- 
out any  principle  to  control  him  in  their 
gratification ;  he  is  said  to  be  abandoned 
when  his  outrageous  conduct  bespeaks 
an  entire  insensibility  to  every  honest 
principle ;  he  is  said  to  bo  resigned  when 
he  discovers  composure  and  tranquillity 
in  the  hour  of  affliction ;  so  one  is  said 
to  resign  a  thing  to  another  when  one  is 
contented  with  what  one  has. 

The  mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself  up  to  that 
happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  tliat  It  is 
so  very  near,  and  tliat  it  would  last  so  very  long. 
But  what  words  are  sufficient  to  express  that 
folly  and  want  of  consideration  whldi  in  such  a 
case  makes  a  wrong  choice.  Addison. 

Her  pinions  ruffle,  and  low  drooping  scarce 
Can  bear  the  mourner  to  tlic  poplar  shade. 
Where,  all  abandoned  to  despair,  she  sings 
Her  sorrows  thro'  tlie  night  THomoir. 

High  from  the  nimmlt  of  a  craggy  cliff 
Hung  o'er  the  deep,  such  as  amazing  frowns 
On  utmost  KUda's  shore,  whose  lonely  race 
Besiffn  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  worlds. 

Teoiisoif. 

GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEKIIFUL. 

GLAD  is  obviously  a  variation  of  glee 
and  glow  {v.  Fire).  PLEASED,  from  to 
please^  marks  the  state  of  being  pleased. 
JOYFUL  bespeaks  its  own  meaning  ei- 
ther as  full  of  ^o.v  or  productive  of  great 
joy.     CHEERFUL,  v.  C7ieerful. 

Glad  denotes  either  a  partial  stat^,  or 
a  permanent  and  habitual  sentiment :  in 
the  former  sense  it  is  most  nearly  allied 
to  pleased;  in  the  latter  sense  to  joyful 
and  merry.  Glad  and  pleased  are  both 
applied  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
the  day;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
a  lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the 
latter  a  gentle  but  rather  more  lasting 
feeling :  we  are  glad  to  see  a  friend  who 


has  been  long  absent;  we  are  glad  to 
have  good  intelligence  from  oar  friends 
and  relatives ;  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of 
a  troublesome  companion ;  we  hx^jlsaaed 
to  have  the  approbation  of  those  we  es- 
teem :  we  are  pleased  to  bear  our  friends 
well  spoken  of ;  we  are  pleased  with  the 
company  of  an  intelligent  and  oommuni- 
cative  pierson. 

O  sole,  in  wlu)m  my  thoo^ts  find  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection !  glad  I  see 
Thj  faoe,  and  mom  retnm'd.  Miltoii. 

The  soul  has  many  different  faculties,  or,  in 
other  words,  many  dUfcrent  ways  of  acting,  and 
can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made  happy  by  all 
these  different  Ihcultles  or  ways  of  acting. 

Adodoii. 

Glad^  joyful^  and  eJteerful^  all  express 
more  or  less  lively  sentiments;  hvX  glad 
is  less  vivid  than  joyful,  and  more  so 
than  eheerful.  Gladness  seems  to  arise 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes ; 
wine  is  said  to  make  the  heart  glad:  joy 
has  its  source  in  the  mind,  as  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  external  circumstances;  in- 
stances of  good  fortune,  either  for  our- 
selves, our  friends,  or  our  country,  excite 
joy:  cheerfulness  is  an  even  tenor  of  the 
mind,  which  it  may  preserve  of  itself 
independently  of  all  external  circum- 
stances; religious  contemplation  pro- 
duces habitual  cheerfulness.  Glad  is  sel- 
dom employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn 
style,  as  glad  tidings  of  great  joy :  joy- 
fd  is  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons 
than  things ;  hence  wc  speak  of  joyftd 
news,  a  joyful  occurrence,  ^'oj^/W  faces, 
joyful  sound.s,  and  the  like :  cheerful  is 
employed  either  to  designate  the  state 
of  the  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing; 
we  either  speak  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
a  cheerful  person,  a  cheerful  society,  or  a 
cheerful  face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  (heerful 
aspect,  and  the  like. 

Han  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise. 

Thomson. 
T^VA  joyful  Troy  roalntainM  the  watch  of  night. 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  hearen-bred  h<nTor,  on  the  Grecian  part. 
Sat  on  each  feoe,  and  sadden'd  every  heart. 

Po«. 
No  sun  e*er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there. 
No  chssfful  gales  refiresh  the  lasy  air.       Pope. 

When  used  to  qualify  one*s  actions, 
they  all  bespeak  the  temper  of  the  mind : 
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ffUuUy  denotes  a  high  degree  of  willing- 
ness as  opposed  to  aversion :  one  who  is 
suffering  under  excruciating  pains  gladly 
submits  to  anything  which  promises  re- 
lief:  joyfully  denotes  unqualified  pleat- 
ure^  unmixed  with  any  alloy  or  restrict- 
ive consideration;  a  convert  to  Christi- 
anity joyfully  goes  through  all  the  ini- 
tiatory ceremonies  which  entitle  him  to 
all  its  privileges,  spiritual  and  temporal : 
cheerfully  denotes  the  absence  of  unwill- 
ingness, it  is  opposed  to  reluctantly ;  the 
zealous  Christian  cheerfully  submits  to 
every  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed  in 
the  course  of  his  religious  profession. 

For  lUs  partiealar  I'll  receive  him  gladly^ 
But  not  one  tbUavcr.  SaAUFiims. 

Never  did  men  more  joyfuUy  obejr. 
Or  sooner  understand  the  Bign  to  fly.     Detdsii. 
Doctrine  is  that  which  most  prenare  men  fior 
discipline,  and  men  never  go  so  ckurfuUy  as 
when  they  see  where  they  go.  Soqtb. 

TO  QLANCB  AT,  ALLUDE  TO. 

GLANCE,  probably  from  the  German 
gldauen^  to  shine,  signifies  to  make  appear 
to  the  eye.     ALLUDE,  v.  To  allude. 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  in  the 
sense  of  indirectly  referring  to  any  ob- 
ject, either  in  written  or  verbal  dis- 
coui*se:  but  glance  expresses  a  cursory 
and  latent  action ;  allude^  simply  an  indi- 
rect but  undisguised  action:  ill-natured 
satirists  are  perpetually  glancing  at  the 
follies  and  infirmities  of  individuals  ;  the 
Scriptures  are  full  of  allunons  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Easterns: 
he  who  attempts  to  write  an  epitome  of 
universal  history  must  take  but  a  hasty 
glanee  at  the  most  important  events. 

Entering  npon  his  diaconrflc,  Socrates  says  he 
does  not  believe  any  the  most  comic  genius  can 
oensnre  him  Ibr  talking  upon  such  a  subject  (the 
immortality  of  the  soul)  at  such  a  time  (that  of 
death).  This  passage,  I  think,  evidently  glances 
upon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  pur- 
pose to  ridicule  the  discourses  of  that  divine  phi- 
losopher. Addisom. 

The  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poem, 
has  infinite  allusiona  to  places  of  Scripture. 

Addisow. 

OLAIUNOy  BARKFACBD. 

GLARING  is  here  used  in  the  fignra- 
tive  sense,  drawn  from  its  natural  signi- 
fication of  broad  light,  which  strikes 
powerfully  upon  the  senses.  BARE- 
FACED signifies  literally  having  a  bare 


or  uncovered  face,  which  denotes  the  ab- 
sence of  all  disguise  or  all  shame. 

Glaring  designates  the  thing;  dare- 
/a«ee/ characterizes  the  person :  a  glaring 
falsehood  is  that  which  strikes  the  ob- 
server in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood ;  a 
barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betrays  the  ef- 
frontery of  him  who  utters  it  A  glar- 
ing absurdity  will  be  seen  instantly  with- 
out the  aid  of  reflection;  a  barefaced 
piece  of  impudence  characterizes  the 
agent  as  more  than  ordinarily  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decorum. 

TlM  glaring  side  is  that  of  enmity.     Buaax. 

The  animosities  increased,  and  the  parties  ap- 
peared barefaced  against  each  other. 

Clarskdoit. 

GLEAM,  OUMMER,  BAY,  BBAM. 

GLEAM  is  in  Saxon  gleomen^  German 
glimmeny  etc.  GLIMMER  is  a  variation 
of  the  same.  RAT  is  connected  with 
the  word  row.  BEAM  comes  from  the 
German  baum^  a  tree. 

Certun  portions  of  light  are  designated 
by  all  these  terms,  but  ^/«am  and  ^&nmer 
are  indefinite ;  ray  and  beam  are  definite. 
A  gleam  is  properly  the  commencement 
of  light,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light 
which  interrupts  the  darkness :  n  glimmer 
is  an  unsteady  gleam:  ray  and  beam  are 
portions  of  light  which  emanate  from 
some  luminous  body;  the  former  from 
all  luminous  bodies  in  general,  the  latter 
more  particularly  from  the  sun  :  the  for- 
mer is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a  row  of 
light  issuing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
from  any  body ;  the  latter  is  a  great  row 
of  lighty  like  a  pole  issuing  from  a  body. 
There  may  be  a  gleam  of  light  visible  on 
the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  or  a  glimmer 
if  it  be  movable ;  there  may  be  raye  of 
light  visible  at  night  on  the  back  of  a 
glow-worm,  or  raye  of  light  may  break 
through  the  shutters  of  a  closed  room ; 
the  sun  in  the  height  of  its  splendor 
sends  forth  its  beams, 

A  dreadftil  gleam  from  his  bright  armor  came. 
And  from  his  eyeballs  flaah'd  the  living  flame. 

Pore 

The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the 

Cham  ftt>m  the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  is 

wonderftilly  beautiful  and  poetic.  Addison. 

A  sudden  ray  shot  beaming  o*er  the  plain, 
And  show*d  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main. 

Pops. 
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The  Btm  Bbine  uaarter ;  and  the  moon  adorns. 
As  with  onborrow'd  beamSy  her  horns.  Dbtdkh. 

GUMPSE,  GLA>XE. 

A  GLIMPSE  is  the  action  of  the  ob- 
ject appearing  to  the  eye ;  a  GLANCE  is 
the  action  of  the  eye  seeking  the  object  : 
one  catches  a  gUmp^e  of  an  object ;  one 
casts  a  glance  at  an  object:  the  latter 
therefore  is  properly  the  means  for  ob- 
taining the  former,  which  is  the  end :  we 
get  a  glimpK  by  means  of  a  glance.  The 
glimpee  is  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  sud- 
den view  which  we  get  of  an  object ;  the 
glance  is  the  hasty  and  imperfect  View 
which  we  take  of  an  object :  the  former 
may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances; the  latter  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  agent  We  can  seldom  do 
more  than  get  a  glimpee  of  objects  in  a 
carriage  that  is  going  with  rapidity :  when 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  observed  to  look, 
we  take  but  a  glance  of  an  object. 

Of  the  state  with  which  practice  has  not  ac- 
qoainted  us,  we  snatch  a  glitnpae,  wtf  discern  a 
point,  and  regulate  the  rest  by  passion  and  by 
ancy.  Johnsom. 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange !  in  ail  enjoyments  else 
Superior,  unmor^ ;  here  only  weaic 
Against  the  ciiarm  of  beauty's  pow'rfiil  glance. 

MlLTOK. 

GLOBE,  BALL. 

GLOBE,  in  Latin  globus^  comes  proba- 
bly from  the  Greek  yij\o<bo^,  a  hillock  of 
earth.  BALL,  in  Teutonic  6a//,  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  the  words  6010/,  6010, 
bend^  and  the  like,  signifying  that  which 
is  turned  or  rounded. 

Olobe  is  to  ball  as  the  species  to  the 
genus ;  a  alobe  is  a  ball,  but  every  ball  is 
not  a  globe.  The  globe  does  not  in  its 
strict  sense  require  to  be  of  an  equal  ro- 
tundity in  all  its  parts ;  it  is  properly  an 
irregularly  round  body :  a  ball,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  generally  any  round  body,  but 
particularly  one  that  is  entirely,  regularly 
round ;  the  earth  itself  is  therefore  prop- 
erly denominated  a  globe  from  its  unequal 
rotundity :  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
mechanical  body,  which  is  made  to  rep- 
resent the  earth,  is  also  denominated  a 
globe :  but  in  the  higher  style  of  writing 
the  earth  is  frequently  denominated  a 
ball,  and  in  familiar  discourse  every  sol- 
id body  which  assumes  a  circular  form 
is  entitled  a  ball. 


It  is  said  hy  modem  philosophers,  that  not  only 
the  great  gtobe/i  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered 
through  the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are 
so  porous,  that  if  all  matter  were  compressed  to 
perfect  solidity,  it  might  be  contained  in  a  cube 
of  a  few  feet  Jobmsom. 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball. 
In  reason's  ear  they  ali  njoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorions  voice.  Aodbow. 

GLOOM,  HEAVINESS. 

GLOOM  has  its  source  intemaUy,  and 
is  often  independent  of  outward  circum- 
stances ;  HEAVINESS  is  a  weight  upon 
the  spirits,  produced  by  a  foreign  cause : 
the  former  belongs  to  the  constitution ; 
the  latter  is  occasional.  People  of  a 
melancholy  habit  have  a  particular  gloom 
hang  over  their  minds  which  pervades 
all  their  thoughts ;  those  who  suffer  un- 
der severe  disappointments  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  have  gloomy  prospects  for  the 
future,  may  be  expected  to  be  heavy  at 
heart;  we  may  sometimes  dispel  the 
gloom  of  the  mind  by  the  force  of  reflec- 
tion, particularly  by  the  force  of  religious 
contemplation :  heavinen  of  spirits  is  it- 
self a  temporary  thing,  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  vivacity  or  lightness  of  mind 
when  the  pressure  of  the  moment  has 
subsided. 

If  we  consider  the  freqnent  relieft  we  receive 
from  langhter,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom 
which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind,  one  would  take 
care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasnre 
of  life.  Addisok. 

Worldly  prosperity  flattens  as  life  descends. 
He  who  lately  overflowed  with  checrftil  spirits 
and  high  hopes,  begins  to  locA  back  with  heavi- 
fi«M  on  the  days  of  former  years.  Blaib. 

GLOOMY,  SULLEN,  MOItOSE,  SPLENETIC. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  temper  of 
mind  the  reverse  of  easy  or  happy: 
GLOOMY  lies  either  in  the  general  con- 
stitution  or  the  particular  frame  of  the 
mind;  SULLEN  lies  in  the  temper:  a 
man  of  a  ^Mmg  disposition  is  an  invol- 
untary agent ;  it  is  his  misfortune,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  pitiable: 
the  suUen  man  yields  to  his  evil  humors ; 
sfiUenneae  is  his  fault,  and  renders  him 
offensive.  The  gloomy  man  distresses 
himself  most ;  his  pains  are  nit  his  own : 
the  nUlen  man  has  a  great  share  of  dis- 
content  in  his  composition;  he  charges 
his  sufferings  upon  others,  and  makes 
them  suffer  in  common  with  himself.    A 
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man  may  be  rendered  gloomy  for  a  time 
by  the  influence  of  particular  circum- 
stances ;  but  nUlenncn  creates  pains  for 
itself  when  all  external  circumstances  of 
a  painful  nature  are  wanting. 

Tir  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  coniinands, 
PenalTe  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands : 
Arriv'd.  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin'd.  Pops. 
At  this  they  ceased ;  the  stem  debate  ezpir'd ; 
The  chiefs  in  tuUen  mi^esty  retir'd.  Pope. 

SuUtnnen  and  MOROSEKESS  are  both 
the  inherent  properties  of  the  temper; 
but  the  former  discovers  itself  in  those 
who  have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in 
those  who  have  to  command :  tuUmnaa 
therefore  betrays  itself  mostly  in  early 
life;  morotmeu  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  age.  The  suUeti  person  has 
many  fancied  hardships  to  endure  from 
the  control  of  others ;  the  moroBe  person 
causes  others  to  endure  many  real  hard- 
ships, by  keeping  them  under  too  severe 
a  control  /SuUeitness  shows  itself  most- 
ly by  an  unseemly  reserve;  moroteneu 
shows  itself  by  the  hardness  of  the  speech, 
and  the  roughness  of  the  voice.  Sullen- 
nen  is  altogether  a  sluggish  principle, 
that  leads  more  or  less  to  inaction ;  mo- 
roteneu  is  a  harsh  feeling,  that  is  not 
contented  with  exacting  obedience  unless 
it  inflicts  pain. 

The  tnoroM  philosopher  is  so  mnch  affected  by 
these  and  some  other  authorities  that  he  becomes 
a  convert  to  his  IHend,  and  desires  he  would  take 
him  with  him  when  he  went  to  his  next  ball. 

BUDOBLL. 

Morownem  is  a  defect  of  the  temper ; 
but  SPLEEX,  from  the  Latin  irplen,  is  a 
defect  in  the  heart:  the  one  betrays  it- 
self in  behavior,  the  other  more  in  con- 
duct A  nufroae  man  is  an  unpleasant 
companion;  a  spUnelie  man  is  a  bad 
member  of  society;  the  former  is  ill- 
natured  to  those  about  him,  the  latter  is 
ill-humored  with  all  the  world.  Morote- 
nem  vents  itself  in  temporary  expres- 
sions, 9pUm  indulges  itself  in  perpetual 
bitterness  of  expression. 

While  In  that  ttpUneUe  mood  we  aroused  our- 
selres  in  a  sour  critical  speculation  of  which  we 
ourselves  were  the  objects,  a  Ibw  months  effected 
a  total  change  in  our  variable  minds.       Burkk. 

GLORY,  HONOR. 
GLORY   is   something   dazzling   and 
widely  diffused.    The  Latin  word  ffloria, 


anciently  written  gUma^  is  in  all  prob> 
ability  connected  with  our  words  glon, 
glaze^  glitter^  glow  J  and  the  Northern  words 
gleisatn,  gloUtn^  glOmm^  gliihm^  all  which 
come  from  the  Hebrew  gdul,  a  live  coal. 
That  the  moral  idea  of  glory  is  best  rep- 
resented by  light  is  evident  from  the  glo- 
ry which  is  painted  round  the  head  of 
our  Saviour.  HONOR  is  something  less 
splendid,  but  more  solid,  and  probably 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  Aon,  wealth  or 
substance. 

Glory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts 
and  to  great  undertakings.  Honor  in- 
duces to  a  discharge  of  one*s  duty.  Ex- 
cellence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in 
the  exploit,  bring  glory  ;  a  faithful  exer- 
cise of  one*s  talents  reflects  honor.  Oh- 
ry  is  connected  with  everything  which 
has  a  peculiar  public  interest ;  honor  is 
more  properly  obtained  within  a  private 
circle.  Glory  is  not  confined  to  the  na- 
tion or  life  of  the  individual  by  whom  it 
is  sought;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth, 
and  descends  to  the  latest  posterity :  hon- 
or is  limited  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  his  actions.  Olory  is  attainable  but 
by  few,  and  may  be  an  object  of  indiffer- 
ence to  any  one;  honor  is  more  or  less 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  must  be  dis- 
regarded by  no  one.  A  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army  goes  in  pursuit  of  glo- 
ry; the  humble  citizen  who  acts  his  part 
in  society  so  as  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  his  fellow-citizens  is  in  the  road  for 
hotior,  A  nation  acquires  glory  by  the 
splendor  of  its  victories,  and  its  superi- 
ority in  arts  as  well  as  arms ;  it  obtains 
honor  by  its  strict  adherence  to  equity 
and  good  faith  in  all  its  dealings  with 
other  nations. 

Hence' is  our  love  of  ikme ;  a  love  so  strong, 
We  think  no  dangers  great  nor  labors  long, 
By  which  we  hope  our  beings  to  extend, 
And  to  remotest  times  in  glory  to  descend. 

Jehtkb. 
As  virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine 
source  of  honor^  we  generally  find  in  titles  an 
intimation  of  some  particular  merit  which  should 
recommend  men  to  the  high  stations  which  they 
possess.  Addison. 

Ghry  is  a  sentiment  selfish  in  its  nat- 
ure, but  salutary  or  pernicious  in  its  ef- 
fect, according  as  it  is  directed ;  honor 
is  a  principle  disinterested  in  its  nature, 
and  beneficial  in  its  operations.    A  thirst 
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for  glory  is  seldom  indulged  but  at  the 
expense  of  others,  as  it  is  not  attainable 
in  the  plain  path  of  duty ;  there  are  but 
few  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  ele- 
vated acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer 
who  have  the  virtue  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunities that  offer:  a  love  of  honor 
can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advan- 
tage of  others;  it  is  restricted  bj  fixed 
laws ;  it  requires  a  sacrifice  of  every  self- 
ish consideration,  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  others ;  it  is  associated  with 
nothing  but  virtue. 

Tf  glory  cannot  move  a  mtnd  so  mean. 
Nor  fucare  praise  from  fadirg  pleasures  wean, 
Yet  why  should  he  defraud  hli  son  of  fame. 
And  grudge  the  Romans  theur  immortal  name? 

Dbtdsm. 

llie  sense  of  hotior  U  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a 
nature  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  minds 
which  are  naturally  noble,  or  in  such  as  have 
been  cultivated  by  great  examples  or  refined  edu- 
cation GCARDIAM. 

TO  GLORY,  BOAST,  VAUNT. 

To  GLORY  is  to  hold  as  one^s  glory 
{v.  Glory).  To  BOAST  is  to  set  forth  to 
one's  advantage.  To  VAUNT,  from  the 
French  avanty  before,  is  to  set  one's  self 
up  before  others.  The  first  two  terms 
denote  the  value  which  the  individual 
sets  upon  that  which  belongs  to  himself, 
the  last  term  may  be  employed  in  respect 
to  others. 

To  glory  is  more  particuUrly  the  act 
of  the- mind,  the  indulgence  of  the  inter- 
nal sentiment:  to  boati  denotes  rather 
the  expression  of  the  sentiment  To 
glory  is  applied  only  to  matters  of  mo- 
ment ;  boast  is  rather  suitable  to  trifling 
points :  the  former  is  seldom  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  the  latter  still  scldomer  in  a 
good  one.  A  Christian  martyr  glories  in 
the  cross  of  Christ;  a  soldier  boasts  of 
his  courage,  and  his  feats  in  battle.  To 
vaunt  is  properly  to  proclaim  praises 
aloud,  and  is  taken  either  in  an  indiffer- 
ent or  bad  sense. 

All  the  laymen  who  hare  exerted  a  more  than 
ordinary  genius  in  their  writings,  and  were  the 
fflorv  of  their  times,  were  men  whose  hopes  were 
filled  with  bnmortality.  Addison. 

If  a  man  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted 
light,  he  has  not  much  to  boast  of;  but  if  ho 
considers  himself  with  regard  to  others,  he  may 
find  occasion  of  glorying^  if  not  in  his  own  vir- 
tues, at  least  in  the  ahsence  of  another's  imper- 
fbctions.  ADDI80X. 


Not  that  great  cluunpioa 
Whom  ikmous  poets'  verso  so  mneh  doth  wtwnif 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labors  high  eztoll'd. 
So  many  furies  and  shaii*  hits  did  haunt. 

SPBRnB. 

TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 

GLOSS  and  VARNISH  are  figurative 
terms,  which  borrow  their  signification 
from  the  act  of  rendering  the  outer  sur- 
face of  any  physical  object  shining.  To 
glosSy  which  is  connected  with  to  glaze,  is 
to  give  a  gloss  or  brightness  to  anything 
by  means  of  friction,  as  in  the  case  of 
japan  or  mahogany :  to  tfamish  is  to  give 
an  artificial  gloss^  by  means  of  applying 
a  foreign  substance.  Hence,  in  the  fig- 
urative use  of  the  terms,  to  ^oss  is  to  put 
the  best  face  upon  anything  by  various 
artifices;  but  to  varnish  is  to  do  the 
same  thing  by  means  of  direct  falsehood ; 
to  PALLIATE,  which  likewise  signifies 
to  give  the  best  possible  outside  to  a 
thing  (».  To  actenuaie\  requires  still  less 
artifice  than  either.  One  glosses  over  that « 
which  is  bad,  by  giving  it  a  soft  name; 
as  when  a  man's  vices  are  glossed  over 
with  the  name  of  indiscretion,  or  a  man*8 
mistress  is  termed  his  friend:  one  var- 
nishes a  bad  character  by  ascribing  good 
motives  to  his  bad  actions,  by  withhold- 
ing many  facts  that  are  to  his  discredit, 
and  fabricating  other  circumstances  in 
his  favor ;  an  unvarnished  tale  contains 
nothing  but  the  simple  truth;  the  var- 
nished  tale,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
a  great  mixture  of  falsehood :  to  palliaie 
is  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  an  of- 
fence, by  making  an  excuse  in  favor  of 
the  offender;  as  when  an, act  of  theft 
is  pallialed  by  considering  the  starving 
condition  of  the  thief. 

If  a  Jealous  man  once  finds  a  false  gloss  put 
upon  any  single  action,  he  quickly  suspects  all 
the  rest  Addison. 

The  waiting  tears  stood  ready  for  command, 
And  now  they  flow  to  vamiA  the  false  tale. 

Rows. 

A  man's  bodily  defects  should  give  htm  occs> 
sion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to  paUiate  thoM 
imperfections  which  are  not  in  his  power,  by 
those  perflQctions  which  are.  Addison. 

GODLIKE,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLY. 

GODLIKE  bespeaks  its  own  meaning, 
as  like  Ood^  or  after  the  manner  of  God. 
DIVINE,  in  Latin  divinus^  from  divus 
or  DeuSy  signifies  appertaining  to  God, 
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HEAVENLY,  or  HEAVEN-LIKE,  signi- 
fies like  or  appertaining  to  heaven. 

Ocdlike  is  a  more  expressive,  but  less 
common  term  than  divine :  the  former  is 
used  only  as  an  epithet  of  peculiar  praise 
for  an  individual ;  divine  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  that  which  appertains  to  a 
superior  being,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  human.  Benevolence  is  a  god- 
like property :  the  Divine  image  is  stamp- 
ed on  Uie  features  of  man,  whence  the 
face  is  called  by  Milton  "the  human  face 
divine.**  As  divine  is  opposed  to  human, 
so  is  heavenly  to  earthly ;  the  term  Divine 
Being  distinguishes  the  Creator  from  all 
other  beings;  but  a  heavenly  being  de- 
notes the  angels  or  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
in  distinction  from  earthly  beings,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  earth.  A  divine  influence 
is  to  be  sought  for  only  by  prayer  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things ;  but  a  heavenly 
temper  may  be  acquired  by  a  steady  con- 
templation of  heavenly  things,  and  an  ab- 
straction from  those  which  are  earthly : 
the  Divine  will  is  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  law  and  obligation ;  heavenly  joys 
are  the  fruit  of  all  our  labors  in  this 
earthly  course.  These  terms  are  applied 
to  other  objects  with  similar  distinction. 

Sare  he  that  mado  us  with  sacb  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  t^re  vu  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason, 

To  rust  in  as  unns'd.  SnAXSPBAEB. 

Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies. 

Whoever  in  those  glasses  loolcs  may  And 

The  spots  retum'd,  or  graces  of  his  mind ; 

And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art, 

At  leisure  view  and  dress  bis  nobler  part. 

Wallkb. 
Reason,  alas  1    It  does  not  know  itself ; 
But  man,  vain  man !  would  with  his  short-Un*d 

plummet 
Fathom  the  vast  abj'sa  of  A^aven^^  Justice. 

Dbtdsn. 
OODLY,  RIGHTEOUS. 

60DLT  is  a  contraction  of  godlike  (v. 
Godlike).  RIGHTEOUS  signifies  con- 
formable to  right  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used  in  a  spir- 
itual sense,  and  cannot,  without  an  in- 
decorous affectation  of  religion,  be  intro- 
duced into  any  other  discourse  than  that 
which  lA  properly  spiritual.  OodUneee, 
in  the  strict  sense,  is  that  outward  de- 
portment which  characterizes  a  heavenly 
temper ;  prayer,  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures, public  worship,  and  every  religious 
act,  enters  into  the  signification  of  godli- 


tMM,  which  at  the  same  time  supposes  a 
temper  of  mind,  not  only  to  delight  in, 
but  to  profit  by  such  exercises:  right- 
eoumee$y  on  the  other  hand,  comprehends 
Christian  morality;  in  distinction  from 
that  of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever;  a 
righteoue  man  does  righty  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  right,  but  because  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  Redeemer ;  righleoumets  is 
therefore  to  godlinest  as  the  effect  to  the 
cause.  The  godly  man  goes  to  the  sanct- 
uary, and  by  converse  with  his  Maker 
assimilates  all  his  affections  to  the  char- 
acter of  that  Being  whom  he  worships ; 
when  he  leaves  the  sanctuary  he  proves 
the  efficacy  of  his  godlineee  by  his  riglU- 
eom  converse  with  his  fellow-creatui'es. 
It  is  easy,  however,  for  men  to  mistake 
the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  rest  con- 
tent with  gocUinets  without  righieoumen, 
as  too  many  arc  apt  to  do  who  seem  to 
make  their  whole  duty  to  consist  in  an 
attention  to  religious  observances,  and  in 
the  indulgence  of  extravagant  feelings. 

It  hath  been  the  great  design  of  the  devil  and 
his  instnunents  in  all  ages  to  nndennlne  relig- 
ion, by  making  an  unhappy  separation  and  di- 
vorce between  godlineee  and  morality.  Uut  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  this  was  always  re- 
ligion, and  the  condition  of  our  acceptance  with 
Ood,  to  endeavor  to  be  like  God  in  purity  and 
holiness,  in  Justice  and  righteouenese. 

TlLLOTSON. 

GOLD,  GOLDEN. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  as 
epithets,  but  GOLD  is  the  substantive 
used  in  composition,  and  GOLDEN*  the 
adjective,  in  ordinary  use.  The  former 
is  strictly  applied  to  the  metal  of  which 
the  thing  is  made,  as  a  gold  cup,  or  a 
gold  coin ;  but  the  latter  to  whatever  ap- 
pertains to  gold,  whether  properly  or  fig- 
uratively :  as  the  golden  lion,  the  golden 
crown,  ihegol3en  age,  or  a  golden  harvest. 

GOOD,  GOODNESS. 

GOOD,  which  under  different  forms 
runs  through  all  the  Northern  languages, 
and  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  Greek 
ayaBoiy  is  supposed  by  Adclung  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  gaudeo,  Greek 
yriOtiVy  and  Hebrew  chatla,  to  rejoice. 

Good  and  GOODNESS  are  abstract 
terms,  drawn  from  the  same  word  ;  the 
former  to  denote  the  thing  that  is  good, 
the  latter  the  inherent  good  property  of 
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persons  or  things.  All  good  comes  from 
(vod,  whose  gooaneu  toward  his  crcatares 
is  unbounded.  The  ffood  we  do  is  deter- 
mined bv  the  tendency  of  the  action ;  but 
our  goodwM  in  doing  it  is  determined  by 
the  motive  of  our  actions.  Good  is  of  a 
twofold  nature,  physical  and  moral,  and 
is  opposed  to  evil ;  goodnen  is  applicable 
either  to  the  disposition  of  moral  agents 
or  the  qualities  of  inanimate  objects ;  it 
is  opposed  to  badness.  By  the  order  of 
Providence  the  most  horrible  convulsions 
are  made  to  bring  about  good;  the  good- 
fMSM  or  badness  of  any  fruit  depends  upon 
its  fitness  to  be  enjoyed. 

Each  formed  for  al],  promotes  through  private 

care 
The  public  good^MXiA  Justly  takes  its  share. 

JKMTMt. 

The  reifrninff  error  of  his  life  was,  that  Savage 
mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
was  indeed  not  so  much  a  good  man  as  the  friend 
of  goodness.  Johrbom. 

GOOD,  BKNEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 

GOOD  (v.  Good)  is  au  abstract  univer- 
sal term,  which  in  its  unlimited  sense 
comprehends  everything  that  can  be  con- 
ceived of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the 
end  proposed.  In  this  sense  BENEFIT 
and  ADVANTAGE  (v.  Benefit  and  Advan- 
tage) are  modifications  of  good;  but  the 
term  good  has  likewise  a  limited  applica- 
tion, which  brings  it  to  a  just  point  of 
comparison  with  the  other  terms  here 
chosen:  the  common  idea  which  allies 
these  words  to  each  other  is  that  of  good 
as  it  respects  a  particular  object.  Good 
is  here  employed  indefinitely;  benefit  and 
advantage  are  specified  by  some  collateral 
circumstances.  Good  is  done  without  re- 
gard to  the  person  who  does  it,  or  him  to 
whom  it  is  done ;  but  benejit  has  always 
respect  to  the  relative  condition  of  the 
giver  and  receiver,  who  must  be  both  spec- 
ified. Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man 
that  he  does  much  good^  or  that  he  be- 
stows benefits  upon  this  or  that  individual. 
In  like  manner,  when  speaking  of  partic- 
ular communities  or  society  at  large,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  society 
or  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  every  one 
submits  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion 
of  his  natural  liberty ;  but  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  that  the  char- 
itably disposed  employ  their  money  in 
charity. 


Good  is  limited  to  no  mode  or  manner, 
no  condition  of  the  person  or  the  thing ; 
it  is  applied  indiscriminately:  benefit  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  of  a  person,  as  to  his 
health,  his  improvement,  his  pecuniary 
condition,  and  the  like ;  it  is  also  confined 
in  its  application  to  persons  only:  we 
may  counsel  another  for  his^ood^  although 
we  do  not  counsel  him  for  his  6en^;  but 
we  labor  for  the  benefit  of  another  when 
we  set  apart  for  him  the  fruits  of  our 
labor:  exercise  is  always  attended  with 
some  good  to  all  persons ;  it  is  of  partic- 
ular benefit  to  those  who  are  of  a  lethargic 
habit :  an  indiscreet  zeal  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  a  pa- 
tient cannot  expect  to  derive  benefit  from 
a  medicine  when  he  counteracts  its  ef- 
fects. 

Our  present  good  the  easy  task  is  made. 
To  earn  superior  bliss  when  this  shall  fitde. 

Jbhtms. 

Unless  men  were  endowed  by  nature  with  some 

sense  of  duty  or  moral  obligation,  they  eouM  reap 

no  beneJU  fh>m  revelation.  Blau. 

A  benefit  is  a  positive  and  direct  ^ood^ 
an  advantage  is  an  adventitious  and  indi- 
rect good:  the  benefit  serves  to  supply 
some  want,  to  remove  some  evil,  and  af- 
ford some  sort  of  relief:  an  eidvantage 
serves  to  promote  some  ulterior  object 
An  advantage^  therefore,  will  not  be  a  ben- 
efit unless  it  be  turned  to  a  good  use.  Ed- 
ucation may  be  a  benefit  to  a  person,  if  it 
enable  him  to  procure  a  competence ;  a 
polite  education  is  of  advantage  to  one 
who  associates  with  the  great 

It  was  late  before  this  country  found  out  the 
bett^tt  of  inland  navi^tion. 

HtsTORT  or  Inland  NAViaATioir. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention. 
No  man  will  read  with  much  adtantags  who  is 
not  able  at  pleasure  to  evacuate  hb  mbid. 

JOBNaON. 

GOOD-NATURE,  GOOD-HUMOR. 

GOOD-NATURE  and  QOOD-HUlfOR 
both  imply  the  disposition  to  please  and 
be  pleased;  but  the  former  is  habitual 
and  permanent,  the  latter  is  temporary 
and  partial :  the  former  lies  in  the  nat- 
ure and  frame  of  the  mind,  the  latter  in 
the  state  of  the  humors  or  spirits.  A 
good-natured  man  recommends  himself  at 
all  timos  for  his  good-naiure;  a  goodJtU' 
moved  man  recommends  himself  particu- 
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larly  as  a  companion :  goocUuthirt  diapUys 
itself  by  a  readineaa  in  doing  kind  offices ; 
good-kumor  is  confined  mostly  to  the  ease 
and  cheerfulness  of  one*s  outward  deport- 
ment in  social  converse:  ffood-wxiure  is 
apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  compliances; 
ffood-humor  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits 
of  peevishness  and  depression.  Oood- 
mUure  is  applicable  only  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual ;  ffoodJuunm-  may  be 
said  of  a  whole  company :  it  is  a  mark 
of  goodrnature  in  a  man  not  to  disturb  the 
good-kumor  of  the  company  he  is  in,  by 
resenting  the  affront  that  is  offered  him 
by  another. 

I  oondnded,  however  nnaocoantable  the  asser- 
tion miffht  Appear  at  first  sight,  that  qood-rutU 
«r«  was  an  essential  quality  in  a  satirist. 

ADimoN. 

When  Virgil  said  "  He  that  did  not  hate  Bavins 
might  love  Mevlns,**  he  was  in  perfect  good-^u- 
mor,  AonisoM. 

GOODS,  FURNITURK,  CHATTELS,  MOV- 
ABLES, EFFECTS. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  such 
things  as  belong  to  an  individual:  the 
first  term  is  the  most  general,  both  in 
sense  and  application;  all  the  rest  are 
species. 

FURNITURE  comprehends  all  house- 
hold goods;  wherefore  in  regard  to  an 
individu&l,  supposing  the  house  to  con- 
tain all  he  has,  the  general  is  put  for  the 
specific  term,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a 
person^s  moving  his  GOODS  for  his  fur- 
future:  but  in  the  strict  sense  goods  com- 
prehends more  than  furniture^  including 
not  only  that  which  is  adapted  for  the  do- 
mestic purposes  of  a  family,  but  also  ev- 
erything which  is  of  value  to  a  person : 
the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  ot/umu 
ture;  papers,  books,  and  money  are  in- 
cluded among  his  goods:  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  goods^  even  in  its  most  lim- 
ited sense,  is  of  wider  import  than/umt- 
ture. 

Now  I  give  np  my  shop  and  dispose  of  all  my 
poetical  good9  at  once ;  I  must  therefore  desire 
that  the  public  would  please  to  take  them  in  the 
gross,  and  that  everybody  would  turn  over  what 
he  does  not  like.  Priok. 

Considering  that  your  houses,  your  place  and 
ftumUttrt^  are  not  suitable  to  your  quality,  I 
conceive  that  your  expense  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  two-thirds  of  your  estate.  Wkntworth. 

CHATTELS,  which  is  probably  changed 
from  eatUe,  is  a  technical  term  in  law,  and 
21 


therefore  not  so  frequent  in  ordinary  use, 
but  still  sufficiently  employed  to  deserve 
notice.  It  comprehends  that  species  of 
goods  which  is  in  a  special  manner  sep- 
arated from  one^s  person  and  house;  a 
man^B  cattle,  his  implements  of  husband- 
ry, the  partial  rights  which  he  has  in  land 
or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended  under 
(hattds:  hence  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression to  seize  a  man's  goods  and  chat- 
idsy  as  denoting  the  disposable  property 
which  he  has  about  his  person  or  at  a 
distance.  MOVABLES  comprehends  all 
the  other  terms  in  the  limited  application 
to  property,  as  far  as  it  admits  of  being 
removed  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  it 
is  opposed  either  to  fixtures,  when  speak-, 
ing  of /umUure,  or  to  land  as  contrasted 
with  goods  and  chattels. 

Honor's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come. 

And  cannot  be  extended  fh>m 

The  legal  tenant ;  'tis  a  chtitiel 

Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle.  Hddibeas. 

EFFECTS  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  exten- 
sive a  signification  as  goods,  but  not  ^o 
extensive  in  its  application:  whatever  a 
man  has  that  is  of  any  supposed  value, 
or  convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his 
goods;  whatever  a  roan  has  that  can  ef- 
fect, produce,  or  bring  forth  money  by 
sale,  is  entitled  his  effects;  goods,  there- 
fore, is  applied  only  to  that  which  a  man 
has  at  his  own  disposal ;  effects  more  prop- 
erly to  that  which  is  left  at  the  disposal 
of  others.  A  man  makes  a  sale  of  his 
goods  on  his  removal  from  any  place ;  his 
creditors  or  executors  take  care  of  his 
effects  either  on  his  bankruptcy  or  de- 
cease :  goods,  in  this  case,  is  seldom  em- 
ployed but  in  the  limited  sense  of  what 
is  removable ;  but  effects  includes  eveiy- 
thing  real  as  well  as  personal 

There  can  he  no  donbt  but  that  mofMbles  of 
every  kind  become  sooner  appropriated  than  the 
permanent  substantial  soiL  Ulackstonb. 

The  laws  of  bankruptcy  compel  the  bankrupt 
to  give  np  all  his  efects  to  the  use  of  the  credit- 
ors without  any  concealment         Blackstone. 

GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 

All  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such 
things  as  are  the  means  of  enjoyment; 
but  the  former  term  respects  the  direct 
quality  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  two 
latter  have  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
enjoyment ;  we  consider  GOODS  as  they 
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are  real  or  imaginary,  adapted  or  not 
adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  happi- 
ness ;  those  who  aboand  in  the  goods  of 
this  world  are  not  always  the  happiest : 
POSSESSIONS  must  be  regarded  as  they 
are  lasting  or  temporary ;  he  who  is  anx- 
ious for  earthly  pofaeadons  forgets  that 
they  are  but  transitory,  and  dependent 
upon  a  thousand  oontingendes :  PROP- 
ERTY is  to  be  considered  as  it  is  legal 
or  illegal,  just  or  unjust ;  those  who  are 
anxious  for  f^ceaX property  are  not  always 
scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  it 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  purity  of  a  man's 
Christian  -character  is  in  danger  from  an 
overweening  attachment  to  earthly  ^(Kk£i  ; 
.no  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude  of 
his  po88euionSy  when  he  reflects  that  if 
they  do  not  leave  him,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  he  must  leave  them;  the 
validity  of  one's  claim  to  property  which 
comes  by  inheritance  is  better  founded 
than  any  other. 

The  worldling  Attaches  himself  wholl  j  to  what 
he  reckons  the  onlj  solid  goo<U^  the  poM4»aian 
of  riches  and  infloenoe.  Blaib. 

While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  posusnons^ 
and  extend  their  connections,  they  imagine  they 
are  strengthening  themselves.  Blais. 

For  nnmeroas  blessings  yearly  shower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd, 
Accept  oar  pious  praise.  Dktdbn. 

TO  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE. 

GOVERN  is  in  French  youverner^  Lat- 
i  n  gubemo^  Greek  Kvfiipvaia,  RU I  j£  and 
REGULATE  signify  to  bring  under  a 
rule^  or  make  by  rule. 

The  exercise  of  authority  enters  more 
or  less  into  the  signification  of  these 
terms ;  but  to  govern  implies  the  exer- 
cise likewise  of  judgment  and  knowledge. 
To  rule  implies  rather  the  unqualified  ex- 
ercise of  power,  the  making  the  will  the 
r-iUe;  a  king  governs  his  people  by  means 
of  wise  laws  and  an  upright  administra- 
tion :  a  despot  ruZet  over  a  nation  accord- 
ing to  his  arbitrary  decision ;  if  he  have 
no  principle,  his  nde  becomes  an  oppres- 
sive tyranny.  These  terms  are  applied 
cither  to  persons  or  things :  persons  gov- 
ern or  r\de  others ;  or  they  govern^  nUe^ 
or  regulate  things. 

In  regard  to  persons,  govern  is  always 
m  a  pood  sense,  but  rule  is  sometimes 
taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it  is  frequently  as- 
sociated with  an  abuse  of  power :  to  gov- 


ern is  so  perfectly  discretionanr,  that  we 
speak  of  governing  ourselves;  but  we 
speak  only  of  nding  others :  nothing  can 
b«  more  lamentable  than  to  be  rvUd  by 
one  who  does  not  know  how  to  govern 
himself :  it  is  the  business  of  a  man  to 
rvle  his  house  by  keeping  all  its  members 
in  due  subjection  to  his  authority :  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  person  to  rvU  those  who 
are  under  him  in  all  matters' wherein 
they  are  incompetent  to  g&vem  them- 
selves. 

Slaves  to  oar  passions  we  become,  and  then 
It  becomes  impossible  to  govern  men.  Waulbs. 
Marg'ret  sliall  now  be  qaeen,  and  rule  the  king. 
But  I  wUl  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 
SHAursAaa. 

In  application  to  things,  govern  and 
rtUe  admit  of  a  similar  distinction:  a 
minister  governs  the  state,  and  a  pilot 
governs  the  vessel:  the  movements  of 
the  machine  are  in  both  cases  directed 
by  the  exercise  of  the  judgment ;  a  per- 
son rules  the  times,  seasons,  fashions,  and 
the  like ;  it  is  an  act  of  the  individual 
will.  Regulate  is  a  species  of  governing 
simply  by  judgment;  the  word  is  appli- 
cable to  things  of  minor  moment^  where 
the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite: 
one  governs  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a 
large  body  where  great  interests  are  in- 
volved ;  we  regulate  the  concerns  of  an 
individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases  where 
good  order  or  convenience  only  is  con- 
sulted :  so  likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves, 
we  govern  our  passions,  but  we  regulate 
our  affections. 

Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  Its  birth  ? 
Not  sare  ftom  matter,  from  dali  clods  of  earth  ? 
But  firom  a  living  sphrit  lodg'd  within, 
Wtiich  governs  wX\  the  bodily  machine.  Jektms. 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  fireedom  when  themselves  are  Aree ; 
Each  wanton  Judge  new  penal  statutes  draw ; 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  Uw ; 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

GCLDOflTB. 

RegulaU  the  patient  in  his  mauier  of  living. 

WlSKMAM. 

These  terms  are  all  properly  used  to 
denote  the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  but 
by  a  figure  of  personification  they  may 
be  applied  to  inanimate  or  moral  ob- 
jects :  the  price  of  one  market  governs 
the  price  of  another,  or  governs  the  seller 
in  his  demand ;  fashion  and  caprice  rule 
the  majority,  or  particular  fashions  rule 
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them:  the  time  of  one  clock  reguUxlet 
that  of  many  others. 

The  gross  of  men  are  govtrtud  more  by  ap- 
pearances than  realities.  Tatub. 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  rurd^ 
Now  fir'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd. 

Pora. 

Though  a  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  be 
deeply  impressed  on  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not 
of  sufficient  power  to  rtgulaU  his  life.     Blaie. 

OOVERNMEMT,  ADMINISTRATION. 

Both  these  terms  may  be  employed 
either  to  designate  the  act  of  GOVERN- 
ING and  ADMINISTERING,  or  the  per- 
sons  governing  and  adminittering.  In 
both  cases  government  has  a  more  exten- 
sive meaning  than  iidminutration :  the 
former  includes  every  exercise  of  author- 
ity; while  administration  implies  only 
that  exercise  of  authority  which  consists 
in  putting  the  laws  or  will  of  another  in 
force. 

Oov«mm6nt  is  an  art  above  the  attainment 
of  an  ordinary  genius.  Sodtb. 

In  treating  of  an  inrisible  world,  and  the  ad- 
minUtration  of  government  ttiere  carried  on 
by  the  Father  of  spirits,  particulars  occur  which 
appear  Incomprehonsible.  Blaih. 

When  we  speak  of  the  govemmmi^  as  it 
respects  the  persons,  it  implies  the  whole 
body  of  constituted  authorities ;  and  the 
administration,  only  that  part  which  puts 
in  execution  the  intentions  of  the  whole : 
the  government  of  a  country,  therefore, 
may  remain  unaltered,  while  the  admifi- 
istraiion  undergoes  many  changes :  it  is 
the  business  of  the  government  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  and  war;  and  without 
a  government  it  is  impossible  for  any  peo- 
ple to  negotiate:  it  is  the  business  of 
the  administration  U}  administer  justice, 
to  regulate  the  finances,  and  to  direct  all 
the  complicated  concerns  of  a  nation; 
without  an  adminiUration  all  public  busi- 
ness would  be  at  a  stand. 

What  are  we  todo  if  the  government  and  the 
whole  community  Is  of  the  same  description  ? 

Buaas. 

GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

GOVERNMENT  is  here,  as  in  the  for- 
mer article  (v.  Government^  the  gener- 
ic term ;  CONSTITUTION  the  specific. 
Oovemment  implies  generally  the  act  of 
governing^  or  exercising  authority  under 


any  form  whatever ;  eonstiiuiion  implies 
any  eonstiittted  or  fixed  form  of  govern- 
ment:  we  may  have  a  government  with- 
out a  constitution  ;  we  cannot  have  a  con- 
stittftion  without  a  government  In  the 
first  formation  of  society,  government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
exercised  authority  according  to  discre- 
tion rather  than  any  positive  rule  or  law : 
here  then  was  government  without  a  con- 
stitution :  as  time  and  experience  proved 
the  necessity  of  some  established  form, 
and  the  wisdom  of  enlightened  men  dis- 
covered the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  different  forms,  government  in 
every  countiy  assumed  a  more  definite 
shape,  and  became  the  constitution  of  the 
country ;  hence  then  the  union  of  goV' 
emmeni  and  constitution,  Oovemments 
are  divided  by  political  writers  into  three 
classes,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  re- 
publican ;  but  these  three  general  forms 
have  been  adopted  with  such  variations 
and  modifications  as  to  impart  to  the 
constitution  of  every  country  something 
peculiar.  The  term  constitution  is  now 
particularly  applied  to  any  popular  form 
of  government,  or  any  government  formed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  and  in  a 
still  more  restricted  sense  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  England. 

Free  governments  hare  committed  more  Ha- 
grmnt  acts  of  tyranny  tlian  the  most  perfect  des- 
potic governments  which  we  hare  ever  known. 

Burks. 

The  physician  of  the  state  who,  not  satisfied 
with  the  cure  of  distempers,  undertakes  to  re- 
generate eonstUuHanSt  ought  to  show  uncom- 
mon powers.  BcKKB. 

GRACE,  FAVOR. 

GRACE,  iu  French  grcuXy  Latin  gratia, 
comes  from  gratus,  kind,  because  a  grace 
results  from  pure  kindness,  independent- 
ly of  the  merit  of  the  receiver ;  but  FA- 
VOR is  that  which  is  granted  voluntari- 
ly and  without  hope  of  recompense,  inde- 
pendently of  all  obligation. 

Oraee  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to 
those  who  have  offended  and  made  them- 
selves liable  to  punishment ;  fcwor  is  em- 
ployed for  actual  good.  An  act  of  grace, 
in  the  spiritual  sense,  is  that  merciful  in- 
fluence which  God  exerts  over  his  most 
unworthy  creatures  from  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  his  Divine  nature ;  it  is  to  his 
special  grace  that  we  attribute  every  good 
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feeling  by  which  we  are  prevented  from 
committing  sin :  the  tenn  faxw  is  em- 
ployed indiscriminately  with  regard  to 
man  or  his  Maker;  those  who  are  in 
power  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
conferring  favon;  but  all  we  receive 
at  the  han<is  of  our  Maker  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  K  favor. 

But  My  I  coald  repent  and  eoald  o1)taln. 
By  net  of  grace,  my  iMmer  itnta,  bow  toon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts !       MaroN. 
A  bad  nun  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world. 
He  hsags  upon  its/acor.  Blaib. 

ORACBy  CHARM. 

GRACE  is  altogether  corporeal  ; 
CHARM  is  either  corporeal  or  mental : 
the  grace  qualifies  the  action  of  the  body ; 
the  charm  is  an  inherent  quality  in  the 
body  itself.  A  lady  moves,  dances,  and 
walks  with  grate  ;  the  <^umn»  of  her  per- 
son are  equal  to  those  of  her  mind. 

Savs|{e*s  method  of  life  particularly  qualified 
him  for  conrersatlon,  of  which  he  knew  bow  to 
practise  all  tbe  graeu.  Jobkbom. 

Unsle  has  dharme  to  soothe  tbe  savage  breast. 

COMORZVK. 

ORACBFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 

A  GRACEFUL  figure  is  rendered  so 
by  the  deportment  of  the  body,  A 
COMELY  figure  has  that  in  itself  which 
pleases  the  eye.  Oracefulnm  results 
from  nature  improved  by  art ;  comdineee 
is  mostly  the  work  of  nature.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  acquire  gracefidneu  by  the  aid 
of  the  dancing-master,  but  for  a  eomdy 
form  we  are  indebted  to  nature  aided  by 
circumstances.  Oraee  is  a  quality  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye ;  but  ELEGANCE,  from  the 
Latin  digo^  dectue,  select  and  choice,  is  a 
quality  of  a  higher  nature,  that  inspires 
admiration;  degatU  is  applicable,  like 
gracefxd^  to  the  motion  of  the  body,  or 
like  eomdy  to  the  person,  and  is  extended 
in  its  meaning  also  to  language,  and  even 
to  dress.  A  person^s  step  is  graceful; 
his  air  or  his  movements  are  degani  ;  the 
grace  of  an  action  lies  chiefly  in  its  adap- 
tation to  the  occasion. 

The  first  who  approached  her  was  a  youth  of 
graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  dressed 
In  a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Ar- 

Stulb. 


Isidas,  the  son  of  Fhosbidas,  was  at  this  time 
in  the  bloom  of  hts  youth,  and  very  remarkable 
fbr  the  oomelineet  of  his  person.  Addisor. 

Tbo  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is 


flrom  rudeness  to  coDTenlence,  firam  eonvei 
to  eUffanee,  and  flmn  elegance  to  n&oety. 


GRAdOUB,  MERCIFUL,  KINB. 

GRACIOUS^  when  compared  with 
MERCIFUL,  is  used  only  in  the  spiritual 
sense;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Deity. 
Oraee  is  exerted  in  doing  good  to  an  ob- 
ject that  has  merited  the  contrary ;  mer- 
eg  is  exerted  in  withholding  the  evil 
which  has  been  merited.  God  is  gra- 
cioua  to  his  creatures  in  affording  £em 
not  only  an  opportunity  to  address  him, 
but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open 
their  wants  to  him ;  their  unworthincss 
and  sinfulness  are  not  made  impediments 
of  access  to  him.  God  is  merciful  to  the 
vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to  the 
smallest  breath  of  repentance;  in  the 
moment  of  executing  vengeance,  he  stops 
his  arm  at  the  voice  of  supplication :  he 
expects  the  same  mercy  to  be  extended 
by  man  toward  his  offending  brother. 
An  act  of  grace  in  the  largest  sense,  as 
not  only  independent  of,  but  opposite  to, 
the  merits  of  the  person,  is  properly  as- 
cribable  to  God  alone,  but  by  analogy  it 
has  also  been  considered  as  the  preroga- 
tive of  earthly  princes:  thus  we  speak 
of  acta  of  graee,  by  which  insolvent  debt- 
ors are  released:  in  like  manner,  the 
grace  of  the  sovereign  may  be  exerted  in 
various  ways. 

So  graeioue  hath  God  been  to  us.  that  he  hath 
made  those  thlnKs  to  be  our  duty  wnich  natural- 
ly tend  to  our  felicity.  TiLLotaoif. 

He  that's  merdful 
Unto  the  bad  Is  cruel  to  the  good.      IUhdolpb. 

ChacwWy  when  compared  with  KIND, 
differs  principally  as  to  the  station  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Ora- 
eious  is  altogether  confined  to  superiors ; 
kind  is  indiscriminately  employed  for 
superiors  and  equals:  a  king  gives  a 
gracioiu  reception  to  the  nobles  who 
are  presented  to  him ;  one  friend  gives  a 
kitui  reception  to  another  by  whom  he  is 
visited.  Graeioue  is  a  term  in  peculiar 
use  at  court,  and  among  princes.  Kind- 
nees  is  a  domestic  virtue;  it  is  found 
mostly  among  those  who  have  not  so 
much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with. 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  graeUnu^y  decreed 
My  frronnds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former  flocks  to 
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Lore  tlMt  would  all  men  jut  and  terapYite 

make, 
JSind  to  theroselves  and  others  for  his  sake. 

Waixxiu 

GRANDEUR,  UAGNIFICKNCK. 

GRANDEUR,  from  ffrtmd,  in  French 
grand,  great,  Latin  grandu,  low  German 
grmU,  grand,  which  is  the  same  as  grooi^ 
great  MAGNIFICENCE,  in  Latin  mag- 
fdfieeniia,  from  magnus  and  fado,  signi- 
fies mailing  or  acting  on  a  large  scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking 
qualities  in  the  exterior  constitutes  the 
common  signification  of  these  terms,  of 
which  grandeur  is  the  genus,  and  mag- 
nifixnee  the  species.  Magtiifieenee  can- 
not exist  without  grandeury  but  grandeur 
exists  without  magnifiemee:  the  former 
is  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  in 
degree  and  in  application.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects,  they  differ  in 
degree;  magnificence  being  the  highest 
degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the 
style  of  living,  grandeur  is  within  the 
reach  of  subjects ;  magnifieetuse  is  mostly 
confined  to  princes. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect, 
which  the  meanest  and  most  Insignificant  part 
of  mankind  endeavor  to  procure  in  the  little  cir- 
cle of  their  fHends  and  acquaintance.    Addison. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  those  Eastern  pieces 
of  magnificenee  whicli  makes  a  figure  even  in 
the  map  of  the  world,  although  an  account  of  it 
would  hare  been  thought  fiabuloos,  were  not  tlie 
wail  itself  extant  Addison. 

TO  GRATIFY,  INDULGE,  HUMOR. 

To  GRATIFY,  make  graUful  or  pleas- 
ant (v.  Aeeeptahle\  is  a  positive  act  of  the 
choice.  To  INDULGE,  from  the  Latin 
indulgeo  and  duleUf  to  sweeten  or  make 
palatable,  is  a  negative  act  of  the  will, 
a  yielding  of  the  mind  to  circumstances. 
One  aratUiee  his  desires  or  appetites; 
and  tnduigee  his  humors,  or  indulges  in 
pleasures:  by  the  former,  one  seeks  to 
get  the  pleasure  which  the  desire  prom- 
toes  ; .  by  the  latter,  one  yields  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  humor  or  passion  ex- 
ereiscs.  Oraii/ying  as  a  habit  becomes 
a  vice,  and  indulging  as  a  habit  is  a 
weakness.  In  this  sense  of  the  words, 
gratification  is  mostly  applied  to  mental 
objects,  as  to  gratify  one's  curiosity ;  in- 
diugetice  to  matters  of  sense  or  partial 
feeling,  as  to  indulge  one's  palate.  A 
person  who   is   in   searoh  of  pleasure 


groHfias  his  desires  as  they  rise ;  he  lives 
for  the  graiificati&nf  and  depends  upon 
it  for  his  happiness.  He  who  has  higher 
objects  in  view  than  the  momentary 
gratifieaHon,  will  be  careful  not  to  tn- 
dulge  himself  too  much  in  such  things  as 
will  wean  him  from  his  purpose. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  important  lesson  to  learn 
how  to  enjoy  ordinary  things,  and  to  be  able  to 
relish  your  being,  without  the  transport  of  some 
passion,  or  graUjUeation  of  some  appetite. 

Stsxlb. 

No  man  could  hare  fiewer  avocatioiia,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  for  he  was  slave  to  no  pas- 
sion or  excess,  and  indulged  no  humor. 

dnCBBBLAND. 

As  occasional  KdA^  gratify  and  indulge 
may  be  both  innocent 

Titles,  estates,  and  flmtaatical  pleaanres  are 
more  ardently  sought  after  by  most  men  than 
the  natural  gratijl&Uions  of  a  reasonabks  mind. 

Addison. 
Still  in  short  Intervals  of  pleating  woe, 
Regardful  of  the  friendly  dnea  1  owe ; 
I  to  the  gtorious  dead  forever  dear. 
Indulge  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  tear.       Pops. 

We  gratify  and  indulge  others  as  well 
as  ourselves,  and  mostly  in  the  good 
sense :  to  gratify  is  for  the  most  part  in 
return  for  services ;  it  is  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity: to  i$idulge  is  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  or  be  lenient  to  the  infirmities  of 
others ;  it  is  an  act  of  kindness  or  good- 
natuie. 

Good-humor  is  a  state  between  gayety  and  un- 
concern ;  the  act  or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  lei- 
sure to  regard  the  graiifieaHon  of  another. 

Johnson: 

A  little  more  indulgence  for  common  under- 
standings, and  somewhat  less  of  austerity  of  tem- 
per, might  have  preserved  this  Illustrious  man 
to  the  councils  of  his  country.  Bisistt. 

To  HUMOR  is  mostly  taken  in  a  bad 
sense. 

A  skilftil  manager  of  the  rabble,  with  two  or 
three  popular  empty  words,  such  as  **  right  of 
the  subject  and  liberty  of  conscience,'*  well  tuned 
and  humored^  may  whistle  them  backward  and 
forward  till  be  ia  weary.  Soura. 

GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 

GRATUITOUS  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  obligatory.  VOLUNTARY  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  compulsory,  or 
involuntary.  A  gift  is  gratuitous  when 
it  flows  entirely  from  the  free  will  of  the 
giver,  independently  of  right:  an  offer 
is  voluntary  which  flows  from  the  free 
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will,  independently  of  all  external  con- 
straint. QratuiUnu  is  therefore  to  vd- 
vniary  as  a  species  to  the  genus.  What 
is  graiuUom  is  voluntm-y^  although  what 
IS  volufUary  is  not  alwajs  gratuUout, 
The  ffraiuiiow  is  properly  the  volunlary 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  one's  prop- 
erty ;  and  the  voluntary  is  applicable  to 
all  other  actions. 

The  heroic  tend  of  cashierers  of  monarchs 
were  in  haste  to  make  a  generoos  diffualon  of 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  thus  gra&uUou^- 
ly  received.  Bubks. 

Their  privileges  relive  to  contribntioQ  were 
voluntarily  surrendered.  Busas. 

ORATUITTy  RBCOBfPENSB. 

The  distinction  between  these  terms  is 
very  similar  to  the  above  («.  OmtuUofts). 
They  both  imply  a  gift,  and  a  gift  by 
way  of  return  for  some  supposed  service ; 
but  the  graiuily  is  independent  of  all  ex- 
pectation as  well  as  right :  the  reeompenae 
is  founded  upon  some  admissible  dain. 
Those  who  wish  to  confer  a  favor  in  a 
delicate  manner,  will  sometimes  do  it  un- 
der the  shape  of  a  gratuity:  those  who 
overrate  thdr  services,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  disappointed  in  the  reeompeMe 
they  receive. 

If  there  be  one  or  two  scholars  more,  that  will 
be  no  great  addition  to  his  trooble,  considering 
that,  pertiapa,  their  parents  may  recompense  him 
by  their  gratuUiw.  Moltnbux. 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 
Tlie  easiest  recompense.  M11.TOM. 

GKAVE;  SERIOUS,  SOLEMN. 

GRAVE,  in  Latin  gravis^  heavy,  de- 
notes the  weight  which  keeps  the  mind 
or  person  down,  and  prevents  buoyancy ; 
it  is  opposed  to  the  light.  SERIOUS,  in 
Latin  nerus^  late  or  slow,  marks  the  qual- 
ity of  slowness  or  considerateness,  either 
in  the  mind  or  that  which  occupies  the 
mind :  it  is  opposed  to  the  jocose. 

Orave  expresses  more  than  mtww;  it 
does  not  merely  bespeak  the  absence  of 
mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of  mind  which 
is  displayed  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
body ;  MmttfiwsM,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
speaks no  depression,  but  simply  stead- 
iness of  action,  and  a  refrainment  from 
all  that  is  jocular.  A  man  may  be  graxe 
in  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  in 
his  looks,  and  all  his  exterior;  he  is  m- 


rioiw  only  in  his  general  air,  his  counte- 
nance, and  demeanor.  Oratnty  is  pro- 
duced by  some  external  circumstance; 
Berioumeu  springs  from  the  operation  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  from  circumstances. 
Misfortunes  or  age  will  produce  gravi- 
ty: Berioutnm  is  the  fruit  of  reflection. 
Gravity  is,  in  the  proper  sense,  confined 
to  the  person,  as  a  characteristic  of  his 
temper ;  Mrtout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
characteristic  either  of  persons  or  things : 
hence  we  should  speak  of  a  gnwe  assem- 
bly, not  a  terioui  assembly,  of  old  men ; 
grave  senators,  not  aerumt  senators ;  of  a 
grave  speaker,  not  a  9eruna  speaker :  bat 
a  Beriou9y  not  a  gratfe  sermon ;  a  Mrioia, 
not  a  grave  writer;  but  grave  is  some- 
times extoided  to  things  in  the  sense 
of  weighty,  as  when  we  speak  of  grave 
matters  of  deliberation,  a  grave  objec- 
tion, sentiment.  Oratnty  \a  peculiarly 
ascribed  to  a  judge,  from  the  double 
cause  that  much  depends  upon  his  de- 
portment, in  which  there  ought  to  be 
gravity^  and  that  the  weighty  concerns 
which  press  on  his  mind  arc  most  apt  to 
produce  gravity:  on  the  other  hand,  both 
gravity  and  aerioumeu  may  be  applied  to 
the  preacher;  the  former  only  as  it  re- 
spects the  manner  of  delivery ;  the  latter 
as  it  respects  especially  the  matter  of  his 
discourse :  the  person  may  be  grave  or 
neriout ;  the  discourse  only  is  seriout. 

If  then  some  ffrare  and  pious  man  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  listening  ear. 

DaTBBX. 

In  our  retirements  everything  disposes  ns  to 
be  eerioue.  ADDnon. 

SOLEMN  expresses  more  than  either 
grave  or  serious^  from  the  Latin  aolennu, 
yearly ;  as  applied  to  the  stated  religious 
festivals  of  the  Romans,  it  has  acquired 
the  collateral  meaning  of  religious  grav- 
ity: like  seriouSy  it  is  employed  not  so 
much  to  characterize  either  the  person  or 
the  thing:  a  judge  pronounces  the  aol- 
emn  sentence  of  condemnation  in  a  toU 
emn  manner ;  a  preacher  delivem  many 
9olemn  warnings  to  his  hearers.  Gravi- 
ty may  be  the  effect  of  corpe^eal  habit^ 
and  iteriousnet*  of  mental  habit ;  but  9o- 
lemnity  is  something  occasional  and  ex- 
traordinary. Some  children  discover  a 
remarkable  gravity  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin to  observe ;  a  regular  attention  to  re- 
ligious worship  will  induce  a  habit  of  S0>. 
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rhumesa;  the  admonitioiia  of  a  parent 
on  his  death-bed  will  hare  peculiar  90- 
lemnity. 

In  inoflt  of  oar  lonfir  words  which  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  wo  contract  the  length  of  the 
sylUbles,  that  gives  them  a  gra^oe  and  toUmn 
air  in  their  own  language.  Addison. 

GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  place 
where  bodies  are  deposited.  GRAVE, 
from  the  German  graben^  etc.,  has  a  ref- 
erence to  the  hollow  made  in  the  earth. 
TOMB,  from  tumuiua  and  iumeo^  to  swell, 
has  a  reference  to  the  rising  that  is  made 
above  iL  SEPULCHRE,  from  tepdio,  to 
bury,  has  a  reference  to  the  use  for  which 
it  is  employed.  From  this  explanation 
it  is  evident  that  these  terms  have  a  cer- 
tain propriety  of  application:  "to  sink 
into  the  grave^^  is  an  expression  that  car- 
ries the  thoughts  where  the  body  must 
rest  in  death,  consequently  to  death  it- 
self :  "  to  inscribe  on  the  tomb^  or  to  en- 
circle the  tomb  with  flowers,"  carries  our 
thoughts  to  the  external  of  that  place  in 
which  the  body  is  interred.  To  inter  in  a 
aepidchre,  or  to  visit  or  enter  a  aeptUchre, 
reminds  us  of  a  place  in  which  bodies 
are  deposited,  or,  by  a  figure,  where  any- 
thing may  be  buried. 

The  path  of  glmy  leads  but  to  the  grtive.  Gbat. 
Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  memYy  o*er  their  totnbt  no  trophies  raise. 

Gray. 

The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost  or  burled,  perhaps 

forever,  in  one  of  those  upulchrei  of  MSS.  which 

by  courtesy  are  called  libraries.         TrawBrrr. 

GREAT,  LARGE,  BIO. 

GREAT,  in  Saxon  greaty  Dutch  and 
low  German  groot^  comes  from  grawy  as 
the  Latin  crassw^  thick,  from  tresco,  to 
grow,  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimen- 
sions in  which  things  can  grow  or  in- 
crease.  LARGE,  in  Latin  largu»^  wide, 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  Xa 
and  p€€it/,  to  flow  plentifully ;  for  largior 
signifies  to  give  freely,  and  large  has  in 
English  a  similar  sense:  it  is  properly 
applied  to  space,  extent,  and  quantity. 
BIG,  from  the  German  hauch^  belly,  and 
the  English  hvUc^  denotes  great  as  to  ex- 
pansion or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room, 
a  heap,  a  pile,  an  army,  etc,  is  g^'eat  or 
large ;  an  animal  or  a  mountain  is  great 


or  big:  a  road,  a  dty,  a  street,  and  the 
like,  is  termed  rather  great  than  large. 

At  one*s  first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  how  the  Imagination  is  filled  with  some- 
thing ffreai  and  amasing  I  and  at  the  same  time 
how  little  in  proportion  one  is  affected  with  the 
inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  although  it  be  five 
times  larger  than  the  other  I  Addisom . 

We  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  every  green 
leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  animals,  that  at  their 
largett  growth  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Addison. 

An  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite  cannot  ap- 
pear perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight  takes 
it  in  at  once.  Addison. 

Great  is  used  generally  in  the  improp- 
er sense ;  large  and  big  are  used  only  oc- 
casionally :  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multi- 
tude, a  number,  a  power,  and  the  like, 
is  termed  greai^  but  not  large:  we  may, 
however,  speak  of  a  large  portion,  a  large 
share,  a  large  quantity ;  or  of  a  mind  % 
with  conception,  or  of  an  event  big  with 
the  fate  of  nations. 

Among  all  the  figures  of  arehitectare,  there 
are  none  that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  con> 
cave  and  the  convex.  Addison. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd.  Shakspbarx. 

Amaxing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap'd, 
Or  whirT'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind. 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow. 
With  the  big  stores  of  streaming  oceans  charg'd. 
Tboxson. 

GREAT,  GRAND,  SUBLIME. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in 
their  moral  application.  GREAT  sim- 
ply designates  extent ;  GRAND  includes 
likewise  the  idea  of  excellence  and  supe- 
riority. A  great  undertaking  character- 
izes only  the  extent  of  the  undertaking ; 
a  grand  undertaking  bespeaks  its  supe- 
rior excellence :  great  objects  are  seen 
with  facility;  grarul  objects  are  viewed 
with  admiration.  It  is  a  great  point  to 
make  a  person  sensible  of  his  faults ;  it 
should  be  the  grand  aim  of  all  to  aspire 
after  moral  and  religious  improvement. 

Grand  and  SUBLIME  are  both  supe- 
rior to  great;  but  the  former  marks  the 
dimension  of  areatnesa ;  the  latter,  from 
the  Latin  miblimiSy  designates  that  of 
height.  A  scene  may  be  either  grand  or 
gublime :  it  is  grand  as  it  fills  the  imagi- 
nation with  its  immensity  ;  it  is  gtd)lime 
as  it  elevates  the  imagination  beyond  the 
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surrounding  and  less  important  objects. 
There  is  something  grand  in  the  sight  of 
a  vast  army  moving  forward,  as  it  were, 
by  one  impulse ;  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly mtblime  in  the  sight  of  huge  moun- 
tains and  craggy  cliffs  of  ice,  shaped  into 
various  fantastic  forms.  Orand  may  be 
said  either  of  the  works  of  art  or  nat- 
ure ;  mMime  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  works  of  nature.  The  Egyptian  pyr- 
amids and  the  ocean  arc  both  grand  ob- 
jects ;  a  tempestuous  ocean  is  a  iubOme 
object  Grand  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  mind ;  mtbOme  is  applied  both  to  the 
thoughts  and  the  expressions. 

There  to  nothing  in  tbto  whole  art  of  architect- 
nre  which  pleases  the  fanafrination,  bat  as  It  is 
grsatt  uncommon,  or  beautiful.  Adduon. 

There  to  generally  in  nature  something  more 
grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in 
the  curiosities  of  art.  Addibom. 

Hpmer  fills  hto  readers  with  tvibliine  ideas. 

Addison. 

QKIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

GRIEVANCE,  from  the  Latin  gravis 
heavy  or  burdensome,  implies  that  which 
lies  heavy  at  heart.  HARDSHIP,  from 
the  adjective  hard^  denotes  that  which 
presses  or  bears  violently  on  the  person. 

Grievance  is  in  general  taken  for  that 
which  is  done  by  another  to  grieve  or  dis- 
tress: hardship  is  a  particular  kind  of 
grievance  that  presses  upon  individuals. 
There  are  national  grtevanees,  though  npt 
national  ?iarMip$.  An  infraction  of 
one^s  rights,  an  act  of  violence  or  op- 
pression, are  grievances  to  those  who  are 
exposed  to  them,  whether  as  individuals 
or  bodies  of  men :  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  labor,  a  partial  indulgence  of  one 
to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitute 
the  hardship.  A  weight  of  taxes,  levied 
in  order  to  support  an  unjust  war,  will  be 
esteemed  a  grievance:  the  partiality  and 
caprice  of  the  collector  in  making  it  fall 
with  unequal  weight  upon  particuuir  per- 
sons will  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  hard- 
ship. Men  seek  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances from  some  higher  power  than  that 
by  which  they  are  inflicted :  they  endure 
their  hardships  until  an  opportunity  of- 
fers of  getting  them  removed. 

It  to  better  prirate  men  should  have  some 
injustice  done  them,  than  a  public  grieeanee 
should  not  be  redressed.  Thto  to  usnalljr  plead> 
ed  in  defence  of  all  those  hardships  which  lUI 


on  particalar  persons,  In  parUenlar 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  when  the  law  was 
SrscTAroB. 


TO  ORIBVB,  MOURN,  LAMENT. 

To  GRIEVE  (v.  Ajfitdion)  is  the  gener. 
al  term ;  MOURN,  like  moan  and  rmtr- 
mur,  being  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
produced  by  pain,  is  a  particular  term. 
To  grieve^  in  its  limited  sense,  is  an  in- 
ward act;  to  mourn  is  an  outward  act: 
the  grief  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  the 
mourning  displays  itself  by  some  oatward 
mark.  A  man  grieves  for  his  sins;  he 
mourns  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  One 
grieves  for  that  which  immediately  cod- 
cems  one's  self,  or  that  whidi  oonoentf 
others ;  one  mourns  for  that  which  con- 
cerns others ;  one  grieves  over  the  loss  of 
property ;  one  mourns  the  fate  of  a  de- 
ceased relative. 

Achates,  the  companion  of  hto  breast, 

Goes  ffrierinff  by  hto  side,  with  equal  cares  op- 

press'd.  Dbtdbh. 

My  brother's  Mends  and  daufrtiter  left  behind. 
False  to  them  all, to  Paris  only  kind; 
For  thto  I  ntoum^  till  grief  or  dUv  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form,  whose  crime  it  was  to 

please.  Pora. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual; 
mourn  may  be  the  common  act  of  many : 
a  nation  mourns,  though  it  does  not 
grievCy  for  a  public  calamity.  To  grieve 
is  applicable  to  domestic  troubles ;  mourn 
may  refer  to  public  or  private  ills.  The 
distractions  of  a  state  will  cause  many 
to  grieve  for  their  own  losses,  and  mown 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country. 

Who  Csito  to  grieve  when  Just  occasion  calls. 
Or  grieves  too  much,  deserres  not  to  bo  blessed. 

Toima. 

Te  banks  that  oft  my  weary  Ihnbs  hare  borne, 
Ye  murmuring  brooks  that  leam'd  «f  me  to 

Ye  birds  that  tune  me  with  your  plaintlTe  lay. 
Ye  groves,  where  lore  once  taught  ray  steps  to 

stray. 
You,  ever  sweet,  and  vnr  iUr,  renew 
Your  strains  melodious.  Sir  W.  Jons. 

Grieve  and  mourn  are  permanent  sen- 
timents; LAMENT  (v.  To  bewail)  is  a 
transitory  feeling:  the  former  are  pro- 
duced by  substantial  causes,  which  come 
home  to  the  feelings ;  the  latter  respects 
things  of  a  more  partial,  oftentimes  of  a 
more  remote  and  indifferent,  nature.  A 
real  widow  mourns  all  the  remainder  of 
her  days  for  the  loss  of  her  husband; 
we  lament  a  thing  to-day  which  we  may 
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forget  to-morrow.  M&um  and  lament  are 
both  expressed  by  some  outward  sign; 
but  the  former  is  composed  and  free  from 
all  noise ;  the  latter  displays  itself  either 
in  cries  or  simple  words.  In  the  momrat 
of  trouble,  when  the  distress  of  the  mind 
is  at  its  height,  it  may  break  out  into  loud 
lamentaiiony  but  commonly  grievwg  and 
mouminff  commence  when  lameniaiion 


So  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone, 
The  mother  nightingale  lament9  alone. 

DaTDSir. 

As  epithets,  ffrievoug,  mournful,  and 
lamentable  have  a  similar  distinction. 
What  presses  hard  or  unjustly  on  per- 
sons, thdr  property,  connections,  and  cir- 
cumstances, is  grievous  ;  what  touches  the 
tender  feelings,  and  tears  asunder  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  friendship,  is  mournr 
f»l;  whatever  excites  a  painful  sensa- 
tion in  our  mind  is  lamentable.  Famine 
is  a  grievous  calamity  for  a  nation ;  the 
Tiolent  separation  of  friends  by  death  is 
a  mournful  event  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly so  for  those  who  are  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  the  fulness  of  expec- 
tation; the  ignorance  which  some  per- 
sons discover  even  in  the  present  culti- 
vated state  of  society  is  truly  lamentable. 

To  a  mother  grievous^  this 
Oriewms  to  high-born  Laias,  this  disgrace 
To  be  allied  to  strangers.  PoTRa. 

Te  friendless  orphans,  and  ye  dowerless  maids, 
With  eager  haste  your  mournful  mansions  leave. 
Sn  W.  JoNEt. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  tbott  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  head  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentabU  rhenm, 
Like  a  prond  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 

Shaxbpzakx. 

TO  GROAN,  MOAN. 

GROAN  and  MOAN  are  both  onomat- 
opoeias, from  the  sounds  which  they  ex- 
press. Groan  is  a  deep  sound  produced 
by  hard  breathing :  fnoan  is  a  plaintive, 
long-drawn  sound  produced  by  the  or- 
gans of  utterance.  The  groan  proceeds 
involuntarily  as  an  expression  of  severe 
pain,  either  of  body  or  mind :  the  moan 
proceeds  often  from  the  desire  of  awak- 
ening attention  or  exciting  compassion. 
Dying  aroans  are  uttered  in  the  agonies 
of  death:  the  fyuknw  of  a  wounded  suffer- 
er are  sometimes  the  only  resource  he  has 
left  to  make  his  destitute  case  known. 
21» 


The  plain  ox,  whose  toD, 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  shall  he  bleed. 
And  struggling  groan  beneath  the  cmel  hands 
E'en  of  the  clown  be  feeds  It  Thomson. 

The  fidr  Alexis  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain, 
And  underneath  the  beecben  shade,  alone, 
Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  his 
moan.  Ditdxn. 

GROSS,  COABSK. 

GROSS  derives  its  meaning  in  this 
application  from  the  Latin  erastiM,  thick 
from  fat,  or  that  which  is  of  common 
materials.    COARSE,  v.  Coarse. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
moral  application.  Grossness  of  habit  is 
opposed  to  delicacy;  coarseness  to  soft- 
ness and  refinement.  A  person  becomes 
gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
his  sensual  appetites,  particularly  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking ;  he  is  coarse  from  the 
want  of  polish  either  as  to  his  mind  or 
manners.  A  gross  sensualist  approxi- 
mates very  nearly  to  the  brute ;  he  sets 
aside  all  moral  considerations;  he  in- 
dulges himself  in  the  open  face  of  day  in 
defiance  of  all  decency :  a  coarse  person 
approaches  nearest  to  the  savage,  whose 
roughness  of  humor  and  inclination  have 
not  been  refined  down  by  habits  of  re- 
straining bis  own  will,  and  complying 
with  the  will  of  another.  A  gross  ex- 
pression conveys  the  idea  of  that  which 
should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling; 
A  coarse  expression  conveys  the  idea  of 
an  unseemly  sentiment  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker.  The  representations  of  the 
Deity  by  any  sensible  image  is  gross,  be- 
cause it  gives  us  a  low  and  grovelling 
idea  of  a  superior  being;  the  doing  a 
kindness,  and  making  the  receiver  at 
the  same  time  sensible  of  your  superi- 
ority and  his  dependence,  indicates  great 
coarseness  in  the  character  of  the  favorer. 

A  certain  preparation  Is  requisite  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  devoticHi  in  its  whole  extent :  not  only 
must  the  life  be  reformed  from  gross  enormities, 
but  the  heart  must  have  undergone  that  change 
which  the  Gospel  demands.  Blaib. 

The  refined  pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in 
many  respects,  superior  to  the  coarse  gratiflca- 
tiona  of  sense.  Blaib. 


GROSS,  TOTAL. 

GROSS  is  connected  with  the  word 
great:  from  the  idea  of  size  which  en- 
ters into  the  original  meaning  of  this 
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term  is  deriTed  that  of  quantity:  TO- 
TAL, from  the  Latin  totus^  signifies  lit- 
erally the  whole :  the  ffro$8  implies  that 
from  which  nothing  has  been  taken :  the 
total  signifies  that  to  which  nothing  need 
be  added :  the  ffrosa  sum  includes  erery- 
thing  without  regard  to  what  it  may  be ; 
the  totid  includes  everything  which  one 
wishes  to  include;  we  may,  therefore, 
deduct  from  the  ffron  that  which  does 
not  immediately  belong  to  it ;  but  the  to- 
la/ is  that  which  admits  of  no  deduction. 
The  ffnm  weight  in  trade  is  applicable  to 
any  article,  the  whole  of  which,  good  or 
bad,  pure  or  dross,  is  included  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total  amount 
supposes  all  to  be  included  which  ought 
to  form  a  part,  in  opposition  to  any  small- 
er amount  or  subdivisions;  when  em- 
ployed in  the  improper  sense,  they  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction:  things  are 
said  to  be  taken  or  considered  in  the 
ffrotttf  that  is,  in  the  large  and  compre- 
hensive way,  one  with  another;  things 
are  said  to  undergo  a  total  change. 

I  have  more  than  once  found  fknit  with  those 
general  reflections  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or 
commonwealtlis  in  the  grom.  AoonoM. 

Nature  is  either  collected  into  one  M<il^  or 
diffused  and  distributed.  Bacon. 

TO  GUARANTEE,  BE  8ECURITT,  BE  RE- 
SPONSIBLE, WARRANT. 

GUARANTEE  and  WARRANT  are 
both  derived  from  the  Teutonic  tooAren, 
to  defend  or  make  safe  and  binding; 
SECURITY,  from  Becure  («.  Certain),  has 
the  same  original  meaning;  RESPONSI- 
BLE, V.  Ammable, 

To  guarantee  and  be  neeurUy  have  re- 
spect to  what  is  done  for  others ;  to  he 
responsible  respects  what  is  done  by  one^s 
seft  or  others ;  to  warranty  what  is  done 
by  one's  self  only.  To  ffttaranUe  is  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  public  or  private  in- 
terest; to  be  security,  to  private  matters 
only.  The  larger  governments  frequent- 
ly guarantee  for  the  performance  of  stip- 
ulations entered  into  by  minor  powers; 
one  man  becomes  security  to  another  for 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  by  a 
third  person.  Guarantee  may  be  taken 
for  the  person  or  thing  that  guarantees. 

The  people  of  England,  then,  are  wtllinj^  to 
trust  to  the  sympathy  of  regicUea  the  guartvnUe 
of  the  British  monarchy.  Buaaa. 


One  IB  security  for  another  in  pecuniae 
ry  concerns,  but  he  is  responsible  for  his 
own  conduct  or  that  of  others;  he  be- 
comes a  security  by  virtue  of  his  contract, 
as  one  tradesman  becomes  security  for 
another,  he  is  retponssUe  by  viitue  of  his 
relative  office  or  situatiott ;  masters  are 
re^mnsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  aer- 
vants ;  a  juler  is  responsible  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  prisoner;  every  man  is 
responsible  for  that  which  is  placed  un- 
der his  charge.  To  warrant  is  applied 
to  commercial  transactions:  one  wtr- 
ranis  the  goodness  of  any  commodity 
that  is  sold. 

What  a  dreadftil  thing  is  a  standing  army,  tor 
the  conduct  of  the  wliole,  or  any  part  of  wlilch, 
no  one  is  responsible,  Bvsmm. 

Ricluuil  Oronwell  desired  only  sseHrUy  Ibr 
the  debts  be  had  contracted.  Bdekbt. 

The  ufarrant  serves  to  indemnify 
against  loss,  or,  in  a  moral  sense,  to  pro- 
tect against  censure,  to  give  a  sanction 
to. 

No  man's  mistake  will  be  able  to  v^arrant  am 
unjust  surmise,  much  less  Justify  a  false  censure. 

South. 

TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

GUARD  is  but  a  variation  of  vard^ 
which  is  connected  with  the  German 
teahren,  to  look  to.  DEFEND,  v.  Apolo- 
gy^SLudUide/etid.  WATCU  and  WAKE 
are  in  the  German,  etc.,  vachen,  to  watch, 
Latin  vigil,  watchful,  vigeo,  to  flourish,  and 
Greek  ayaXXut,  to  exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

To  guard,  in  its  largest  sense,  compre- 
hends both  foatclUtig  and  defending,  that 
is,  both  the  preventing  the  attack  and 
the  resisting  it  when  it  is  made.  In  the 
restricted  sense,  to  guard  is  properly  to 
keep  off  an  enemy ;  to  defend  is  to  drive 
him  away  when  he  makes  the  attack. 
The  soldier  guards  the  palace  of  the  king 
in  time  of  peace,  and  defends  his  country 
in  time  of  war. 

Fixed  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

DaTDur. 
Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  bis  aid  was  run, 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interpos'd 
Defence.  Miltoh. 

Waick,  like  guard,  consists  in  looking 
to  the  danger,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  use  of  any  means  to  prevent 
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the  danger:  he  who  wOches  may  only 
give  an  alann. 

Bat  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call 
He  toatoh'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd.and  felt  for  all. 
Goumcrra. 

In  the  improper  application  thej  have 
a  similar  sense :  modesty  guards  female 
honor;  clothing  defends  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather ;  a  person  who 
wants  to  escape  tpaichef  his  opportunity 
to  slip  out  unobserved. 

One  of  the  principal  cbarges  which  Stanhope 
had  received  from  his  frtendt  in  England,  waa  to 
be  on  hlB  gtuird  against  the  intrlgaea  of  Sander- 
land.  CJOXB. 
And  here  th*  acceaa  a  gloomy  grove  dtfonds^ 
And  here  th'  unnavlgable  lake  extends. 

Dbtdck. 

Bat  aee  the  well-plom'd  hearse  oomea  nodding 

on, 
Stately  and  alow,  and  properly  attended 
By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painfal  toateh 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  apon  the  dead. 

Blair. 
QUAltD,  SENllNEL. 

Thcsb  terms  are  employed  to  desig- 
nate those  who  are  employed  for  the 
protection  of  either  persons  or  things. 
GUARD  has  been  explained  above  (v. 
Toffuard);  SENTINEL,  in  French  senti- 
nelle^  is  properly  a  species  o{  guard,  name- 
ly, a  military  guard  in  the  time  of  a  cam- 
paign ;  any  one  may  be  set  as  guard  over 
property,  who  is  empowered  to  keep  off 
every  intruder  by  force;  but  the  aenti- 
fid  acts  in  the  army  as  the  watch  (v.  To 
guard)  in  the  police,  rather  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy  than  to  repel 
any  force. 

Fdst  as  he  coald,  he  sighing  qaits  the  walls. 
And  thus  descending,  on  the  guards  he  calls. 

Pope. 

One  of  the  sentinels  who  stood  on  the  stage  to 

prevent  disorder  barst  into  tears.  Steele. 

They  are  figuratively  applied  to  other 
objects ;  the  guard  in  this  case  acts  on 
ordinary  occasions,  the  aetUinel  in  the  mo- 
ments of  danger. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament  bat  a  ffuard 
to  virtae.  Addisoit. 

Conscience  is  the  senHjisl  of  virtue.  Joonson. 

guabd,  guardian. 

These  words  are  derived  from  the  verb 
guard  (v.  To  guard) ;  but  they  have  ac- 
quired a  distinct  office.    GUARD  is  used 


either  in  the  literal  or  figurative  sense ; 
6UAKDIAN  only  in  the  improper  sense. 
Ouard  is  applied  either  to  persons  or 
things;  guardian  only  to  persons.  In 
application  to  persons,  the  guard  is  tem- 
porary ;  the  guardian  is  fixed  and  per- 
manent: the  guard  only  guards  against 
external  evils ;  the  guardian  takes  upon 
him  the  office  of  parent,  counsellor,  and 
director:  when  a  house  is  in  danger  of 
being  attacked,  a  person  may  sit  up  as  a 
guard;  when  a  parent  is  dead,  a  guar- 
dian supplies  his  place :  we  expect  from 
a  guard  nothing  but  human  assistance ; 
but  from  our  guardian  angel  we  may  ex- 
pect  supernatural  assistance. 

Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  sliall  convey, 
Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way.  Pope. 
Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Arglve  race  1 
Coroe  all !  let  gen'rous  rage  your  arms  employ, 
And  save  Fatroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy.  Pope. 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKE  HEED. 

Both  these  terms  imply  express  care 
on  the  part  of  the  agent ;  but  the  former 
is  used  with  regard  to  external  or  inter- 
nal evils,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to 
internal  or  mental  evils :  in  an  enemy^s 
country  it  is  essential  to  be  particularly 
on  one's  guards  for  fear  of  a  surprise ;  in 
difficult  matters,  where  we  are  liable  to 
err,  it  is  of  imporUmcc  to  TAKE  HEED 
lest  we  run  from  one  extreme  to  anoth- 
er :  young  men,  on  their  entrance  into 
life,  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  GUARD 
AGAINST  associating  with  those  who 
would  lead  them  into  expensive  pleas- 
ures ;  in  slippery  paths,  whether  physi- 
cally or  morally  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  heed  how  we  go. 

One  woald  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to 
guard  one's  self  against  this  particular  imper- 
fection (cliangeablencM),  becaufse  it  is  that  wliieh 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to. 

Addisok. 

TaJte  heed  of  tliat  dreadfhl  tribanal  where  it 
will  not  be  enough  to  say  that  I  thought  this  or 
I  heard  that.  South. 

TO  GUESS,  CONJECTURE,  DIVINE. 

GUESS,  in  Saxon  and  low  German 
gissen^  is  connected  with  the  word  ghosty 
and  the  German  geist,  etc.,  spirit,  signi- 
fying the  action  of  a  spirit.  CONJECT- 
URE, V.  Conjeeture.  DIVINE,  from  the 
Latin  divinus  and  deus^  a  god,  signifies  to 
think  and  know  as  a  god. 
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We^uen  that  a  thing  actually  is;  we 
conjecture  that  which  may  be:  we  guat 
that  it  is  a  certain  hour;  we  wt^eeture 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions. 
Questing  is  opposed  to  the  certain  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing ;  eonjeeturing  is  opposed 
to  the  full  conyiotion  of  a  thing:  a  child 
guetset  at  that  portion  of  his  lemon  which 
he  has  not  properly  learned ;  a  fanciful 
person  employs  conjecture  where  he  can- 
not draw  any  positiye  conclusion. 

And  these  discoveries  nuke  us  all  confess 
That  sablanary  science  is  bat  gueee.     DniBAif. 
Now  hear  the  Grecian  (huid,and  from  this  one 
Conjecture  all  the  rest.  DcirHAM. 

To  gueu  and  to  conjedkre  are  natural 
acts  of  the  mind :  to  aivtht,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  a  supernatural  act ;  in  this  sense 
the  heathens  affected  to  divine  that  which 
was  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being ; 
and  impostors  in  our  time  presume  to 
divine  in  matters  that  are  set  abore  the 
reach  of  human  comprehension.  The 
term  is,  however,  employed  to  denote  a 
species  of  gttesnng  in  different  matters^ 
as  to  divine  the  meaning  of  a  mystery. 

Walking  they  tolk'd,and  (hiiUessly  diHn'd 
What  friend  the  priestess  by  those  words  design'd. 

Drtden. 

GUEST,  VISITOR,  OR  VISITANT. 

GUEST,  from  the  Northern  languages, 
signifies  one  who  is  entertained ;  VISIT- 
OR or  VISITANT  is  the  one  who  pays 
the  visit.  The  guest  is  to  the  visitor  as 
the  species  to  the  genus :  every  guest  is 
a  visitor^  but  every  visitor  is  not  a  guest  ; 
the  visitor  simply  comes  to  see  the  per- 
son, and  enjoy  social  intercourse ;  but  the 
guest  also  partakes  of  hospitality :  we  are 
visitors  at  the  tea-table,  at  the  card-table, 
and  round  the  fire ;  we  are  guests  at  the 
festive  board. 

Some  great  behest  from  heaT*n 
To  us  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  Touchsaflo 
Thb  day  to  be  onr  ffueet  Multon. 

No  palace  with  a  lofty  gate  he  wants, 
T*  admit  the  tides  of  early  Hsitants.    Dbtdbic. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

GUIDE  is  to  RULE  as  the  genus  to  the 
species :  every  rule  is  a  guide  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  the  guide  is  often  that  which 
exceeds  the  rule.  The  guide^  in  the  mor- 
al sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense,  goes  with 
us,  and  points  out  the  exact  path ;  it  does 


not  permit  ns  to  err  either  to  the  right  or 
left:  the  rule  marks  out  a  line,  t^yoDd 
which  we  may  not  go;  but  it  leaves  us 
to  trace  the  line,  and  consequently  to  fail 
either  on  the  one  side  or  other.  The  Bi- 
ble is  our  best  guide  for  moral  practice ; 
its  doctrines,  as  interpreted  in  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Christian  Church,  are  the  best 
rule  of  faith. 

YoQ  must  first  apply  to  religion  as  the  ffuids 
of  life,  before  you  can  have  recourse  to  it  aa  the 
reAige  of  sorrow.  BiiAib. 

Tiiere  is  ■ometUng  so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn, 
in  Shaksneare's  speeches  of  his  ghosts  and  feirtei, 
and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  thinking  them  natnrtl,  thoogh  we  have 
no  rule  by  which  to  Jodge  them.  Addimw. 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

GUILTLESS,  without  guilt,  is  more 
than  INNOCENT :  innocence,  from  noeeo, 
to  hurt,  extends  no  farther  than  the  qual- 
ity of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act;  guilt- 
las  comprehends  the  quality  of  not  intend- 
ing to  hurt :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to' 
be  innocent  without  being  gmUless,  though 
not  vice  versa  ;  he  who  wishes  for  the  death 
of  another  is  not  guiltless,  though  he  may 
be  innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder.  GuiU. 
less  seems  to  regard  a  man^s  general  con- 
dition ;  innocent  his  particular  condition : 
no  man  is  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God,  for 
no  man  is  exempt  from  the  guilt  of  sin ; 
but  he  may  be  innocent  in  uie  sight  of 
men,  or  innocent  of  all  such  intentional 
offences  as  render  him  obnoxious  to  his 
fellow -creatures.  OuiltUssness  was  that 
happy  state  of  perfection  which  men  lost 
at  the  fall ;  innocence  is  that  relative  or 
comparative  state  of  perfection  which  is 
attainable  here  on  earth:  the  highest 
state  of  innocence  is  an  ignorance  of  eviL 

Ah  1  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  ikutt  thus  guUUest  be  condemned. 
If  ffutttleesf    Bat  tram  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt?  Mutom. 

When  Adam  sees  the  several  changes  of  nature 
about  him,  he  appears  in  a  disorder  of  mind  suit- 
able to  one  who  had  forfeited  both  his  innocence 
and  his  happiness.  Aodwon. 

Ghtiltless  is  in  the  proper  sense  applica- 
ble only  to  the  condition  of  man ;  and, 
when  applied  to  things,  it  still  has  a  ref- 
erence to  the  person :  innocent  is  equally 
applicable  to  persons  or  things ;  a  person 
is  innocent  who  has  not  committed  any 
injury,  or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  to 
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oo'mmit  any  injury;  or  a  conversation  is 
innocent  which  is  free  from  what  is  hurt- 
fal  /fifiooen^  and  HARMLESS  both  rec- 
ommend themseWes  as  qualities  negative^ 
ly  good ;  they  designate  a  freedom  either 
in  the  person  or  thing  from  injuring^  and 
differ  only  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury :  innocence  respects  moral  injury, 
and  harmless  physical  injury :  a  person  is 
innocent  who  is  free  from  moral  impurity 
and  wicked  purposes;  he  is  hamuess  if 
he  have  not  the  power  or  disposition  to 
commit  any  violence ;  a  diversion  is  in- 
nocent which  has  nothing  in  it  likely  to 
corrupt  the  morals ;  a  game  is  harmless 
which  is  not  likely  to  inflict  any  wound, 
or  endanger  the  health. 

Bnt  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  ffuiUUss  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  frnits  and  lierba  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring.  GoLDooni. 

A  man  should  endearor  to  make  the  sphere  of 
his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that 
he  may  retire  into  them  with  safety.    Addison. 
Full  on  his  breast  the  Trq|an  arrow  fell, 
Bnt  harmless  bounded  from  the*plated  steel. 

ADDnov. 
GUISE;  HABIT. 

GUISE  and  vtise  are  both  derived  from 
the  Northern  languages,  and  denote  the 
manner ;  but  the  former  is  employed  for 
a  particular  or  distinguished  manner  of 
dress.  HABIT,  from  the  Latin  habitus^ 
a  habit,  fashion,  or  form,  is  taken  for  a 
settled  or  permanent  mode  of  dress. 

The  guise  is  that  which  is  unusual,  and 
often  only  occasional ;  the  habit  is  that 
which  is  usual  among  particular  classes : 
a  person  sometimes  assumes  the  ffuise  of 
a  peasant,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal 
himself;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
clerical  profession  puts  on  the  habit  of  a 
dei^gyman. 

Annbis,  Sphinx, 
Idols  of  antique  {fuise^  and  horned  Pan, 
Terrific  monstrous  shapes  1  Dtsb. 

For  *tis  the  mhid  that  makes  the  body  rich, 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  tbrongh  the  darkest  clond 
So  honor  appeareth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

Shakspsabx. 
GULF,  ABTS8. 

GULF,  in  Greek  coXiroc,  from  coiXoc* 
hollow,  is  applied  literally  in  the  sense  of 
a  deep  concave  receptacle  for  water,  as 
the  gulf  of  Venice.  ABYSS,  in  Greek 
afivcooci  compounded  of  a,  privative,  and 
fiwraoct  a  bottom,  signifies  literally  a  bot- 
tomless pit 


One  is  overwhelmed  in  a  gulf;  it  car- 
ries  with  it  the  idea  of  liquidity  and  pro- 
fundity, into  which  one  inevitablv  sinks 
never  to  rise:  one  is  lost  in  an  ab^;  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  immense  pro- 
fundity, into  which  he  who  is  cast  never 
reaches  a  bottom,  nor  is  able  to  return 
to  the  top ;  an  insatiable  voracity  is  the 
characteristic  idea  in  the  signification  of 
this  term. 

A  gulf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which 
holds  within  itself  and  buries  all  objects 
that  suffer  themselves  to  sink  into  it, 
without  allowing  them  the  possibility  of 
escape;  hell  is  represented  as  a  fiery 
gulf  into  which  evil  spirits  are  plunged, 
and  remain  perpetually  overwhelmed :  a 
guilty  miud  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to 
be  plunged  into  a  gulf  of  woe  or  despair 
when  filled  with  the  horrid  sense  of  its 
enormities.  An  adyu  presents  nothing 
but  an  interminable  space  which  has  nei- 
ther begmnlng  nor  end ;  he  does  wisdy 
who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats 
before  he  has  plunged  too  deep  to  retrace 
his  footsteps ;  as  the  ocean,  in  the  nat- 
ural sense,  is  a  great  abyss;  so  are  meta- 
physics an  immense  o^jJm,  into  which  the 
human  mind  precipitates  itself  only  to  be 
bewildered. 

Sin  and  death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  heav'n, 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  ffulf 
Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wond'rous  length, 
From  hell  continu'd.  Hilton. 

His  broad-wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide. 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss.  Thoxson. 


H. 

TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  HAPPEN,  that  is,  to  fall  out  by  a 
hc^,  is  to  CHANCE  {v.  Chance,  fortune) 
as  the  genus  to  the  species;  whatever 
chances  happens^  but  not  vice  versa,  Hcsp- 
pen  respects  all  events,  without  including 
any  collateral  idea ;  chanos  comprehends 
likewise  the  idea  of  the  cause  and  order 
of  events :  whatever  comes  to  pass  hap- 
pens, whether  regularly  in  the  course  of 
things,  or  particularly  and  out  of  the  or- 
der ;  whatever  eAoncet  happens^  altogether 
without  concert,  intention,  and  often  with- 
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out  relation  to  any  other  thing.  Acci- 
dents happen  daily  which  no  human  fore- 
sight could  prevent ;  the  newspapers  eon- 
tain  an  account  of  all  that  h/jq^pena  in  the 
course  of  the  day  or  week :  listeners  and 
busybodies  are  ready  to  catch  erery  word 
that  chances  to  fall  in  their  hearing. 

With  eqnal  mind  what  happetu  let  na  bear, 
Nor  Joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond 
our  care.  DaxoxM. 

An  idk>t,  chancing  to  live  within  the  wmnd  of 
a  clock,  always  amosed  himself  with  coanting  the 
hoar  of  the  day  whenever  the  clock  stmck :  but 
the  clock  being  spoiled  by  accident,  the  idiot  con- 
tbiaed  to  count  the  hoar  without  the  help  of  It. 

Adouom. 

HAPPINESS,  FELICITY,  BUSS,  BLESS- 
EDNESS, BEATITUDE. 

HAPPINESS  signifies  the  sUteof  being 
happi^.  FELICITY,  in  Latin/€^«<;ttos,  from 
faix^  happy,  most  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  ifXeC,  youthful,  youth  being  the 
age  of  purest  enjoyment  BLISS,  BLESS- 
EDNESS, signify  the  state  or  property  of 
being  bUt$ed.  BEATITUDE,  from  the 
Latin  beatw^  signifies  the  property  of  be- 
ing happif  in  a  superior  degree. 

Happiness  comprehends  that  aggregate 
of  pleasurable  sensations  which  we  derive 
from  external  objects.  It  is  the  ordinary 
term  which  is  employed  alike  in  the  col- 
loquial or  the  philosophical  style :  felicity 
is  a  higher  expression,  comprehending  in- 
ward enjoyment,  or  an  aggregate  of  in- 
ward pleasure,  without  regard  to  the  source 
whence  they  are  derived :  hliss  is  a  still 
higher  term,  expressing  more  than  either 
happiness  ovfdidiy,  both  as  to  the  degree 
and  nature  of  the  enjoyment  Happiness 
is  the  thing  adapted  to  our  present  con- 
dition, and  to  the  nature  of  our  being, 
as  a  compound  of  body  and  soul ;  it  is 
impure  in  its  nature,  and  variable  in  de- 
gree ;  it  is  sought  for  by  various  means 
and  with  great  eagerness;  but  it  often 
lies  much  more  within  our  reach  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine :  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  of  great 
power,  of  great  dominions,  of  great  splen- 
dor, or  the  unbounded  indulgence  of  any 
one  appetite  or  desire ;  but  in  moderate 
possessions,  with  a  heart  tempered  by  re- 
ligion and  virtue  for  the  enjoyment  of 
that  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us :  it 
is,  therefore,  not  so  unequally  distributed 
as  some  have  been  led  to  ooncluda 


Ah!  whitbernow  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatneaa?  those  unaoUd  hopes 
Of  happiness  f  Thombov. 

No  ^sctaXer  fUicUy  can  genius  attahi  than  that 
of  having  purified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated 
mirth  fhnn  indecency,  and  wit  firom  UceoikMU* 
nesa.  Jobioom. 

The  fond  soul. 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  hlies^ 
Still  palnto  th'  Qluaive  form.  Taomoir. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  ev- 
ery  individual  is  placed  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, either  of  body  or  mind,  which 
fit  him  to  be  more  or  less  haqfipy.  Felicity 
is  not  regarded  in  the  same  hght;  it  is 
that  which  is  positive  and  independent  of 
all  dreumstanoes :  domestic  /eUcity  and 
conjugal  felicity  are  regarded  as  moral 
enjoyments,  abstracted  from  everything 
which  can  serve  as  an  alloy.  Miss  is  that 
which  is  purely  spiritual ;  it  has  its  source 
in  the  imagination,  and  rises  above  the 
ordinary  level 'of  human  enjoyments:  of 
earthly  bliss  little  is  known  but  in  poetry; 
of  heavenly  bliss  we  form  but  an  imper- 
fect conception  from  the  utmost  stretch 
of  our  powers.  Blessedness  is  a  term  of 
spiritual  import,  which  refers  to  the  htqh 
py  condition  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Di- 
vine favor,  and  are  permitted  to  have  a 
foretaste  of  heavenly  bliss  by  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  minds  above  earthly  happi' 
ness.  .S(0a/ft/tMi(p  denotes  the  quality  of  A<^ 
piness  only  which  is  most  exalted ;  name- 
ly, heavenly  happtnen. 

In  the  description  of  heaven  and  bell  we  are 
surely  interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  here- 
after either  iu  the  regions  of  horror  or  of  bliss. 

JODVSOH. 

So  solid  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  trou- 
bles and  afflictions  of  this  world,  is  that  firm  as- 
surance which  the  Christian  religion  gives  na  of 
a  Aiture  happiness^  as  to  bring  even  the  great- 
est miseries  which  in  this  life  we  are  liable  to, 
in  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of  blessedness. 

TlLLOTSON. 

As  in  the  next  world,  so  in  this,  the  only  solid 
blessings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind, 
not  the  extent  of  the  capi^ty ;  friendship  here 
is  an  emanation  from  the  same  source  as  beati' 
iuds  there.  Pok. 

IIAPPV,  FORTUNATE. 

HAPPY  and  FORTUNATE  are  both 
applied  to  the  external  circumstances  of 
a  man;  but  the  former  conveys  the  idea 
of  that  which  is  abstractedly  good,  the 
latter  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable 
to  one*s  wishes.  A  man  is  haj^  in  his 
marriage,  in  his  children,  in  bis  oonnec- 
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tioD8,  and  the  like :  he  ia  fortunate  in  his 
trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes  the 
idea  of  chance ;  fortunate  excludes  the 
idea  of  personal  effort :  a  man  is  happ9/ 
in  the  possession  of  what  he  gets ;  he  is 
foriuruite  in  getting  it 

0  happy y  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 
The  swain,  who,  free  fkrom  business  and  debate, 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature*s  hand, 
And  Just  returns  of  cultivated  land-  DaTDKN. 
Visit  the  gayest  and  mmt  fortunaU  on  earth 
only  with  sleepless  nights,  disorder  any  single 
organ  of  the  senses,  and  yoa  shall  (will)  present- 
ly see  his  gayety  vanish.  Blaix. 

In  the  improper  sense,  they  bear  a 
similar  analogr.  A  happy  thought,  a 
fuippy  expression,  a  happy  turn,  a  happy 
event,  and  the  like,  denote  a  degree  of 
positive  excellence ;  a  fortunate  idea,  a 
fortunate  circumstance,'a/orttf»ui/0  event, 
are  all  relatively  considered,  with  regard 
to  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  individual. 

Tis  manifest  that  some  particnlar  ages  have 
been  more  happy  than  others  in  the  production 
of  great  men.  Drtdem. 

iiomer  is  leas  fortunate  in  his  sumcct  than 
Virgil.  Blaib. 

IIABBOK,  HAVEN,  POUT. 

The  idea  of  a  resting-place  for  ves- 
sels is  common  to  these  terms,  of  which 
HARBOR  is  general,  and  the  two  others 
specific  in  their  signification.  Harbor^ 
from  the  Teutonic  herberffen,  to  shelter, 
carries  with  it  little  more  than  the  com- 
mon idea  of  aflFording  a  resting  or  an- 
choring place.  HAV£N,  from  the  Teu- 
tonic hahen,  to  have  or  hold,  conveys  the 
idea  of  security.  PORT,  from  theLatin 
portus  and  porta,  a  gate,  conveys  the 
idea  of  an  enclosure.  A  hatten  is  a  natu- 
ral harbor;  a  port  is  an  artificial  harbor. 
We  characterize  a  harbor  as  commodi- 
ous ;  a  haveft  as  snug  and  secure ;  a  port 
as  safe  and  easy  of  access.  A  commer- 
cial country  profits  by  the  excellence  and 
number  of  its  harbore;  it  values  itself  on 
the  security  of  its  havens,  and  increases 
the  number  of  its  ports  accordingly.  A 
vessel  goes  into  a  harbor  only  for  a  sea- 
son ;  it  remains  in  a  hatfesi  for  a  perma- 
nency ;  it  seeks  a  port  as  the  destination 
of  its  voyage.  Merchantmen  are  perpet- 
ually going  in  and  out  of  a  harbor;  a 
distressed  vessel,  at  a  distance  from 
home,  seeks  some  haven  in  which  it  may 
winter ;  the  weary  mariner  looks  to  the 


porty  not  as  the  termination  of  his  labor, 
but  as  the  oommcnoement  of  all  his  en- 
joymentSL 

But  here  she  comes. 

In  the  calm  harbor  at  whose  gentle  breast 

My  tempest-beaten  soul  may  safely  rest.  Drtdsw . 

Safe  thro'  the  war  her  coune  the  vessel  steers. 

The  haven  galn'd,  the  pilot  drops  his  fears. 

Sbirist. 

What  though  our  passage  through  this  world 

be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestatps,  we  shall 

arrive  at  a  safe  port.  Tillotsom. 

TO  HARBOR,  8HSLTER,  LODGE. 

Thb  idea  of  giving  a  resting-place  is 
common  to  these  terms :  but  HARBOR 
{v.  To  foster)  is  used  mostly  in  a  bad 
sense:  SHELTER  (v.  Asylum)  in  an  in- 
definite sense:  LODGE,  in  French  h^, 
is  connected  with  the  Oerman  lieffen,  to 
lie,  in  an  indifferent  sense.  One  harbors 
that  which  ought  not  to  find  room  any- 
where; one  shelters  that  which  cannot 
find  security  elsewhere ;  one  hdffes  that 
which  wants  a  resting-place.  Thieves, 
traitora,  conspirators,  are  harbored  by 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  securing 
them  from  detection :  either  the  wicked 
or  the  unfortunate  may  be  sheltered  from 
the  evil  with  which  they  aro  threatened : 
travellers  are  lodged  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

My  lady  bids  roe  tell  yon  that,  though  she  7iar- 
hoTB  you  as  her  uncle,  she's  nothing  allied  to 
your  disorders.  Shakspbare. 

The  hen  shelters  her  first  brood  of  chickens 
with  all  the  prudence  that  she  ever  attains. 

JonntON. 

My  lord  was  lodged  in  the  duke's  castle. 

Uowsix. 

As  the  word  harbor  does  not,  in  its 
original  sense,  mean  anything  more  than 
affording  a  temporary  entertainment,  it 
may  be  taken  in  a  good  sense  for  an  act 
of  hospitality. 

We  owe  this  old  house  the  same  kind  of  grati- 
tude that  we  do  to  an  old  fiiend  who  harbors  us 
in  his  declining  condition,  nay,  even  in  his  last 
extremity.  Pope. 

Harbor  and  shdUr  are  said  of  things 
in  the  sense  of  giving  a  harbor  or  shel- 
ter ;  lodge  in  the  sense  of  being  a  resting- 
place:  fumituro  harbors  vermin,  trees 
shdter  from  the  rain,  a  ball  lodges  in  the 
breast;  so  in  the  moral  sense,  a  man 
harbors  resentment,  ill-will,  evil  thoughts, 
and  the  like;  he  Mters  himself  from  a 
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cbarge  by  retorting  it  upon  his  adver- 
sary; or  a  particular  passion  may  be 
lodged  in  the  breast,  or  ideas  lodged  in 
the  mind. 

She  karhoTM  in  her  breast  a  farioxu  hate 
(And  thoa  shalt  find  the  dire  effects  too  late) ; 
Fiz'd  on  re?engef  and  obstinate  to  die.  Dbtdsv. 
In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame. 
Or  tKeller  passion  under  friendship's  name : 
Yott  saw  my  heart  Pbioe. 

Chey  too  are  tempered  high. 
With  banger  stung,  and  wild  necessity. 
Nor  lodge$  pity  in.tlieir  shaggy  breast. 

THomoir. 

HARD,  FIRM,  SOUD. 

Ths  close  adherence  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  body  constitutes  HARDNESS. 
The  close  adherence  of  different  bodies 
to  each  other  constitutes  FIKMNESS  (v. 
JfUed).  That  is  hard  which  wiU  not 
yield  to  a  closer  compression;  that  is 
faw  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  separation.  Ice  is  hardy  as  far 
as  it  respects  itself,  when  it  resists  every 
pressure ;  it  is  ,fim^  with  regard  to  the 
water  which  it  covers,  when  it  is  so 
closely  bound  as  to  resist  every  weight 
without  breaking. 

I  see  you  laboring  through  all  your  inconven- 
ienoes  of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard  saddle,  the 
trotting  hone,  and  what  not  Pops. 

The  kwsen'd  ice 
Rustles  no  more;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  <»*  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaTen 
Gemcnted^rm.  Tnonsoir. 

Hard  and  SOLID  respect  the  internal 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  adherence 
of  the  component  parts;  but  hard  de- 
notes a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  9olid:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the 
soft ;  the  iolid  to  the  fluid ;  every  hard 
body  is  by  nature  »olid;  although  every 
solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  always 
a  9olid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard, 
and  sometimes  soft ;  water,  when  con- 
gealed, is  a  aolid  body,  and  admits  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardnets. 

It  is  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that  the 
hardest  bodies  are  so  porous  that  if  all  iPAtter 
were  compressed  to  perfect  tolidity  it  might  be 
oontahied  In  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.         Jobhsoit. 

In  the  improper  application,  hardneu 
is  allied  to  insensibility;  firmnm  to  fix- 
edness; ao/ufi^y  to  substantiality ;  Khard 
man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any  ten- 
der motives ;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be 


turned  from  his  purpose;  a  •oUd  man 
holds  no  purposes  that  are  not  well- 
founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  inseoMble 
to  that  which  is  good ;  a  man  is  amfirm. 
ed  in  anything  good  or  bad,  by  being 
rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside; 
his  mind  is  contolidaied  by  acquiring 
fresh  motives  for  action. 

Plenty  and  peace  breed  cowards;  hardneettrrr 
Of  hardinem  is  mother.  SHAursAas. 

In  your  friendships  and  connections  this  rule 
is  partieuUrly  naeftil;  let  your^rmiteM  and 
▼igor  preaenre  and  inrlte  attachments  to  y«a. 


This  sultiect  of  mhieral  waters  would  afford  an 
ocean  of  matter  were  one  to  compile  aeolid  dis- 
of  it  Hon 


A  copious  manner  of  expression  glres  strength 
and  weight  to  our  ideas,  which  frequently  makes 
impressions  upon  the  mind,  as  iron  does  upon 
•olid  bodies,  rather  1^  repeated  strokes  than  a 
single  blow.         MnifOTH's  Lsttbbs  or  Plut. 

HARD,  CALLOUS,  HARDENED,  OBDU- 
RATE. 

HARD  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case 
(v.  Hard\  the  general  term,  and  the  rest 
particular :  hard,  in  its  most  extensive 
physical  sense,  denotes  the  property  of 
resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  so 
as  not  to  undergo  any  change  in  its  form, 
or  separation  in  its  parts :  CALLOUS  is 
that  species  of  the  hard,  in  application 
to  the  skin,  which  arises  from  its  diy- 
nesB,  and  the  absence  of  all  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility. Hard  and  ealloHt  are  like- 
wise applied  in  the  moral  sense:  but 
?iard  denotes  the  absence  of  tender  feel- 
ing, or  the  property  of  resisting  any  im- 
pression which  tender  objects  are  apt  to 
produce ;  eaUmu  denotes  the  property  of 
not  yielding  to  the  force  of  motives  to 
action.  A.  hard  heart  cannot  be  moved 
by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  presentp 
ed  in  ever  so  aifecting  a  form :  a  cofibuf 
mind  is  not  to  be  touched  by  any  persua- 
sions, however  powerful.  Hard  does  not 
designate  any  circumstance  of  its  exist- 
ence or  origin :  we  may  be  hard  from  a 
variety  of  causes ;  but  ea^ZotMneM  arises 
from  the  indulgence  of  vices,  passions, 
and  the  pursuit  of  vicious  practices. 
When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hard^  it 
simply  determines  what  he  is:  if  we 
speak  of  him  as  ca/2oiis,  it  refers  also  to 
what  he  was,  and  from  what  he  is  be> 
come  so. 
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Not  e'en  the  hard^  of  oar  foes  could  bear, 
Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  withoat  a  tear.    DaTDBw . 

By  degrees  the  sense  grows  ettlUnUj  and  loses 
that  exquisite  relish  of  trifles.  Berkclkt. 

Calloui,  HARDENED,  and  OBDU- 
RATE  are  all  employed  to  designate  a 
morally  deprayed  character ;  but  eaUom- 
nets  belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and 
conscience;  hardened  to  both  the  heart 
and  the  understanding;  obdurate  more 
particularly  to  the  will  CaUauaneu  is 
the  first  stage  of  hardfum  in  moral  de- 
pravity ;  it  may  exist  in  the  infant  mind, 
on  its  first  tasting  the  poisonous  pleas- 
ures of  vice,  without  being  acquainted 
with  its  remote  consequences.  A  hard- 
ened state  is  the  work  of  time ;  it  arises 
from  a  continued  course  of  vice,  which 
becomes,  as  it  were,  habitual,  and  wholly 
unfits  a  person  for  admitting  of  any  oth- 
er impressions :  obduracy  is  the  last  stage 
of  moral  hardneetf  which  supposes  the 
whole  mind  to  be  obstinately  bent  on 
vice.  A  child  discovers  himself  to  be 
caUom  when  the  entreaties,  threats,  or 
punishments  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken 
in  him  a  single  sentiment  of  contrition ; 
a  youth  discovers  himself  to  be  harden- 
ed when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  a  vicious  career;  a  man 
shows  himself  to  be  obdurate  when  he 
betrays  a  settled  and  confirmed  purpose 
to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  without 
regard  to  consequences. 

Licentiousness  had  so  long  passed  for  sharp- 
ness of  wit  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  con- 
science is  grown  callous.  LXmuMOB. 

His  hardened  heart,  nor  prayers,  nor  threaten- 

ings  move : 
Fate  and  the  gods  had  stopp'd  his  ears  to  lore. 

Drtdbn. 
Roond  he  throws  his  halefhl  eyes. 
That  witnessM  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadihst  hate. 

MlLTOH. 

BAUD,  HARDY;  INSENSIBLE,  UNFEEL- 
ING. 

HARD  (v.  Hard)  may  either  be  applied 
to  that  which  makes  resistance  to  external 
impressions,  or  that  which  presses  with 
a  force  upon  other  objects.  HARDY, 
which  is  only  a  variation  of  hard,  is  ap- 
plicable only  in  the  first  case:  thus,  a 
person's  skin  may  be  hard  which  is  not 
easily  acted  upon ;  but  the  person  is  said 


to  be  hardy  who  can  withstand  the  ele- 
ments :  on  the  other  band,  hardy  when 
employed  as  an  active  principle,  is  only 
applied  to  the  moral  character;  hence 
the  difference  between  a  hardy  man  who 
endures  everything,  and  a  hard  man  who 
makes  others  endure. 

To  be  inaccessible,  oonteraptttoos,  and  hard  of 
heart,  is  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature. 

Blaie 
Ocnns  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 
Of  Aardy  warriors  through  the  watery  plain. 

Drydbm. 

INSENSIBLE  and  UNFEELING  are 
but  modes  of  the  hard;  that  is,  they  des- 
ignate the  negative  quality  of  hardneee^ 
or  its  incapacity  to  receive  impression: 
hardy  therefore,  is  always  the  strongest 
terra  of  the  three ;  and,  of  the  two  oth- 
em,  vn/eelinff  is  stronger  than  insensible. 
Hard  and  inseneible  are  applied  physi- 
cally and  morally ;  unfeding  is  employed 
only  as  a  moral  characteristic.  A  horse's 
mouth  is  hard  when  it  is  insensible  to  the 
action  of  the  bit ;  a  man's  heart  is  hard 
which  is  insensible  to  the  miseries  of  oth- 
ers ;  a  man  is  unfeeling  who  does  not  re- 
gard the  feelings  of  others.  The  heart 
may  be  hard  by  nature,  or  rendered  so 
by  the  influence  of  some  passion;  but 
a  person  is  commonly  unfeding  from 
circumstances.  Shylock  is  depicted  by 
Shakspeare  as  hard,  from  his  strong  an- 
tipathy to  the  Christians:  people  who 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  state  of  good 
health  are  often  unfeding  in  cases  of 
sickness.  As  that  which  is  hard  mostly 
hurts  or  pains  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  superiors,  or  such  as  have 
power  to  inflict  pain :  a  creditor  may  be 
hard  toward  a  debtor.  As  insensible  sig- 
nifies a  want  of  sense,  it  may  be  some- 
times necessary :  a  surgeon,  when  per- 
forming an  operation,  must  be  insensible 
to  the  present  pain  which  he  inflicts.  As 
unfeeling  signifies  a  want  of  feeling,  it  is 
always  taken  for  a  want  of  good  feeling : 
where  the  removal  of  pain  is  required, 
the  surgeon  shows  himself  to  be  unfed- 
ing who  docs  not  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  lessen  the  pain  of  the  sufferer. 

Begone !  the  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  hatefUI  ensigns  of  usurped  command. 

Cowpsa. 

It  is  both  roproachAit  and  criminal  to  have  an 

ineeneible  heart.  Blaib. 
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TlM  hXbn  too,  a  ■onlid  mfen. 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew. 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  rock 

From  whence  his  riches  grew.  Mallkt. 

HARD,  DIFFICULT,  ARDUOUS. 

HARD  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  of  causing  trouble,  and  requiring 
pains,  in  which  sense  it  is  a  much  strong- 
er term  than  DIFFICULT,  which,  from 
the  Latin  difficilis^  compounded  of  the 
priyative  du  And  facilitj  signifies  merely 
not  easy.  Hard  \&  therefore  positive, 
and  cUffUuU  negative.  A  d^fflcuU  task 
cannot  be  got  through  without  exertion, 
but  a  hard  task  requires  great  exertion. 
D^fieuU  is  applicable  to  all  trivial  mat- 
ters which  call  for  a  more  than  usual 
portion  either  of  labor  or  thought ;  hard 
is  applicable  to  those  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  accompanied 
with  circumstances  that  call  for  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  every  power.  It  is  a  dif- 
fimU  matter  to  get  admittance  into  some 
circles  of  society ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
find  societies  that  are  select :  it  is  diffi- 
euU  to  decide  between  two  fine  paintings 
which  is  the  finest ;  it  is  a  futrd  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclusion  on  metaphys- 
ical subjects.  A  child  mostly  finds  it 
d^ieuU  to  learn  his  letters:  there  are 
many  passages  in  classical  writers  which 
are  hard  to  bo  understood  by  the  learned. 

Anttgones,  with  kisses,  often  tried 

To  beg  this  present  in  his  beauty's  pride, 

When  yoath  and  love  are  hard  to  be  denied. 

Drtdbv. 
As  Swift's  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness 
and  deaftaess  grew  more  frequent,  and  his  deaf- 
ness made  conversation  diffieiUi.         Jommov. 

ARDUOUS,  from  the  Latin  arduus, 
lofty,  signifying  set  at  a  distance  or  out 
of  reach,  expresses  more  than  either  hard 
or  diffiodt.  What  is  cUfficuU  may  be  con- 
quered by  labor  and  perseverance,  with- 
out any  particular  degree  of  talent ;  but 
what  is  arduous  cannot  be  eflfected  with- 
out great  mental  powers  and  accomplish- 
ments. What  is  difficidt  is  so  in  various 
degrees,  according  to  circumstances ;  that 
which  is  d^ffteuH  to  one  person  may  be 
less  so  to  another ;  but  that  which  is  ar- 
duous is  difficult  in  a  high  degree,  and 
positively  diffieuU  under  every  circum- 
stance. 

The  translation  of  Homer  was  an  arduous 
undertaking,  and  the  translator  entered  upon  it 


with  a  candid  eonfesskm  that  he  was  ntteriy  Id. 
capable  of  doing  Josttoe  to  Homer. 

CUMIWI AWP. 

Whatever  melting  metals  can  conspire. 
Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  farming  lire. 
Is  ftvely  yours ;  your  anxious  fears  reraoTe, 
And  think  aolaak  Is  tf(^l0«/<  to  love.   DBvsnr. 

HAKD-HEARTEDy  CRUEL,  UNMERCIFUL, 
MERCILESS. 

HARD-HEARTED  signifies  having  a 
hard  heart,  or  a  heart  not  to  be  moved 
by  the  pains  of  others  (v.  Hard),  CRU- 
EL, in  Latin  crudeUs^  from  crudbg,  nv 
flesh,  and  er^ior^  blood,  that  is,  delight- 
ing in  blood  like  beasts  of  prey,  signi- 
fies  ready  to  inflict  pain:  as  a  temper 
of  mind,  therefore,  crud  expresses  much 
more  than  hard'hsarisd ;  the  latter  de- 
notes the  want  of  that  sensibility  toward 
others  which  ought  to  be  the  property  of 
every  human  heart ;  the  former  the  pos- 
itive inclination  to  inflict  pain,  and  the 
pleasure  from  so  doing.  Hard-hsarted  is 
employed  as  an  epithet  of  the  permm; 
crud  as  an  epithet  to  things  as  well  as 
persons ;  as  a  crud  man,  a  crud  action. 
Hard-hearted  respects  solely  the  moral 
aifections ;  crudt^^  in  its  proper  sense, 
respects  the  infliction  of  corporeal  pains, 
but  is  extended  in  its  application  to  what- 
ever creates  moral  pains :  a  person  may 
be  crudj  too,  in  his  treatment  of  children 
or  brutes  by  beating  or  starving  them ; 
or  he  may  be  crud  toward  those  who 
look  up  to  him  for  kindness. 

Single  men,  though  they  be  many  times  more 
charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  cruel  and 
Kard-hearUdy  because  their  tenderness  is  not  so 
oft  called  upon.  Bioov. 

Relentless  love  the  eruel  mother  led 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed. 

Drtdbn. 

The  UNMERCIFUL  and  MERCILESS 
are  both  modes  of  characteristics  of 
the  hard' hearted.  An  unmerci^  man 
is  hardhearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  extend  his  compassion  or  mercy 
to  one  who  is  in  his  power;  a  merciless 
man,  which  is  more  than  an  unmertiftd 
man,  is  hardJiearied^  inasmuch  as  he  is 
restrained  by  no  compunctious  feelings 
from  inflicting  pun  on  those  who  are  in 
his  power.  Avarice  makes  a  man  hard 
hearted  even  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties;  it  makes  him 
uwnerciful  to  those  who  are  in  his  debt 
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There  are  many  mercUeu  trrants  in  domes- 
tic life,  who  shoir  their  disposition  by  their 
mercileas  treatment  of  their  poor  brutes. 

I  saw  how  unm§rci/iU  you  were  to  yoar  ejres 
in  your  last  letter  to  me.  Tiuoinoii. 

To  crash  a  mereU^M  and  enul  victor. 

D%TDBir. 
HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 

What  is  HARD  is  not  common,  and 
in  that  respect  SCAKCE :  hence  the  idea 
of  unfrequency  assimilates  these  terms 
both  in  signification  and  application.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  uscSd  indifferent- 
ly ;  but,  where  the  idea  of  practicability 
predominates,  hardly  seems  most  prop- 
er; and,  where  the  idea  of  frequency 
predominates,  tcarcefy  seems  preferable. 
One  can  hardly  judge  of  a  person's  feat> 
ures  by  a  single  and  partial  glance ;  we 
acaredy  ever  see  men  lay  aside  their  vices 
from  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  enor- 
mity :  but  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  in  general  sentences,  hardly  one  in 
a  thousand,  or  tearcely  one  in  a  thousand, 
would  form  such  a  conclusion. 

I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  T  stay  In  India,  to  he 
free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  "  morbus  literato- 
rum,"  for  which  there  is  hjardly  any  remedy  but 
abstinence  from  food,  literary  and  cu1!nar>'. 

Sin  W.' Joins. 

Tn  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles  (tlie 
Congress  at  the  Hague),  to  which  Europe  Ims 
perhaps  soarceiy  seen  anything  equal,  was  form- 
ed the  grand  alliance  against  Lewhi.     Jounson. 

HARSH,  ROUGH,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS. 

HARSH  (».  Acrimony)  and  ROUGH 
(t*.  Abrupt)  borrow  their  moral  significa- 
tion from  the  physical  properties  of  the 
bodies  to  which  they  belong.  The  harsh 
and  the  rouffh  both  act  painfully  upon 
the  taste,  but  the  former  with  much  more 
violence  than  the  latter.  An  excess  of 
the  sour  mingled  with  other  unpleasant 
properties  constitutes  harahnest:  an  ex- 
cess of  astringency  constitutes  ronghnegs. 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  harsh  when  it  is 
dry  and  biting :  roughnen  is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  damascene.  From  this 
physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral 
application.  Ifarshnets  in  a  person^s  con- 
duct acts  upon  the  feelings,  and  does  vi- 
olence to  the  affections:  roughness  acts 
only  externally  on  the  senses:  we  may 
be  roiigh  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the 
mode  of  address,  or  in  the  manner  of 


handling  or  touching  an  object :  but  we 
are  harsh  in  the  sentiment  we  convey, 
and  according  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  conveyed :  a  stranger  may  be  rough 
when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  so: 
only  a  friend,  or  one  in  the  tenderest  re- 
lation, can  be  harsK. 

No  complaint  is  more  feelingly  made  than  that 
of  the  AarcA  and  rugged  manners  of  persons  with 
whom  wo  have  an  intercourse.  liLAia. 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Libyan  lands  there  are 
A  people  rude  in  peace,  and  rough  In  war. 

Dbtdbm. 

SEVERE,  V.  Austere.  RIGOROUS, 
from  the  Latin  rigor  and  rigeo^  to  stiffen, 
designates  unbending,  inflexible.  These 
terms  mark  different  modes  of  treating 
those  that  are  in  one's  power,  all  of  which 
are  the.  reverse  of  the  kind.  Harsh  and 
rough  are  epithets  of  that  which  is  un- 
amiable :  they  indicate  the  harshness  and 
roughness  of  the  humor :  severity  and  rig- 
or are  not  always  to  be  condemned ;  they 
spring  from  principle,  and  are  often  re- 
sorted to  by  necessity.  Harshness  is  al- 
ways mingled  with  anger  and  personal 
feeling:  severity  and  rigor  characterize 
things  more  than  the  temper  of  persons. 
A  harsh  master  renders  every  burden 
which  he  imposes  doubly  severe^  by  the 
grating  manner  in  which  he  communi- 
cates his  will:  a  severe  master  simply 
imposes  the  burden  in  a  manner  to  en- 
force obedience.  The  one  seems  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  inflicting  pain :  the  oth- 
er seems  to  act  from  a  motive  that  is  in- 
dependent of  the  pain  inflicted.  A  harsh 
man  is  therefore  always  severe,  but  with 
injustice :  a  severe  man,  however,  is  not 
always  harsh.  Rigor  is  a  high  degree  of 
severity.  One  is  severe  in  the  punishment 
of  offences :  one  is  rigorous  in  exacting 
compliance  and  obedience.  Severity  is 
always  more  or  less  necessary  in  the 
army,  or  in  a  school,  for  the  preservation 
of  good  order :  rigor  is  essential  in  deal- 
ing with  the  stubborn  will  and  unruly 
passions  of  men. 

It  is  pride  which  Alls  the  world  with  so  much 
harshness  and  severity.  We  are  rigorous  to 
offences,  as  if  we  had  never  offended.        Blaib. 

TO   HASTEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED,  EX- 
PEDITE, DESPATCH. 

HASTEN,  in  French  hMir,  and  in  the 
Northern  hinguages  hasten^  etc.,  is  most 
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probably  connected  with  the  German 
heiss^  hot,  expressing  what  is  vivid  and  ac- 
tive. ACCELERATE,  from  eeUr,  qoick, 
signifies  literally  to  quicken  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.  SPEED,  from  the  Greek 
tnrovoij,  signifies  to  carry  on  diligently. 
EXPEDITE,  v.i)f7»^.  DESPATCH,  in 
French  dep^her^  from  pa^  a  foot,  signi- 
fies putting  oif  or  clearing. 

Quickness  in  movement  and  action  is 
the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms,  which 
vary  in  the  nature  of  the  movement  and 
the  action.  To  hatUn  expresses  little 
more  than  the  general  idea  of  quickness 
in  moving  toward  a  point ;  thus,  he  haU- 
ens  who  runs  to  get  to  the'  end  of  his 
journey:  accderaie  expresses,  moreover, 
the  idea  of  bringing  something  to  a  point ; 
thus,  every  mechanical  business  is  accd- 
erated  by  the  order  and  distribution  of 
its  several  parts.  It  may  be  employed, 
like  the  word  hxuten^  for  corporeal  and 
familiar  actions :  a  tailor  accelercUcs  any 
particular  work  that  be  has  in  hand  by 
putting  on  additional  hands;  or  a  com- 
positor aceeleratet  the  printing  of  a  work 
by  doing  his  part  with  correctness.  The 
word  ^eed  includes  not  only  quick  but 
forward  movement.  He  who  goes  with 
ipeed  goes  effectually  forward,  and  comes 
to  his  joumey^s  end  the  soonest.  This 
idea  is  excluded  from  the  term  hatte, 
which  may  often  be  a  planless,  unsuita- 
ble quickness.  Hence  the  proverb,  **  The 
more  futste^  the  worse  speed.^* 

Where  with  like  A<f«fo,  thongh  several  wajs  they 

run. 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  bo  undone.  Dbnham. 

Let  the  aged  consider  well,  that  by  every  in- 
temperate indulgence  they  acceUraU  decay. 

Blair. 

When  matters  are  fully  resolved  upon,  I  be- 
lieve then  nothing  is  so  advantageous  as  9pfed. 

UOWKU.. 

Erpediie  and  dettpatch  are  terms  of  high- 
er import,  in  application  to  the  most  se- 
rious concerns  in  life ;  but  to  expedite  ex- 
presses a  process,  a  bringing  forward  to- 
ward an  end :  despateh  implies  a  putting 
an  end  to,  a  making  a  clearance.  We  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  expedite  a  bus- 
iness :  we  deKpateh  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness within  a  given  time.  Expedition  is 
requisite  for  one  who  executes ;  detpateh 
is  most  important  for  one  who  determines 
and  dirocts.    An  inferior  officer  must  pro- 


ceed with  expedUion  to  fulfil  the  orders 
or  execute  the  purposes  of  his  command- 
er; a  general  or  minister  of  state  de- 
tpalekBi  the  concerns  of  planning,  direct- 
ing, and  instructing.  Hence  it  is  we  speak 
only  of  eameditinff  a  thing ;  but  we  may 
speak  of  deapatchinff  a  person  as  well  as 
a  thing. 

The  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they 
hurried  with  the  otmoat  eaopeditUm  to  Hyda 
Park  Comer.  Joiii«oa. 

And  as,  in  races,  it  is  not  the  laifo  stride,  or 
high  lift,  that  makes  the  9peed  ;  so,  in  boainesa, 
the  keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking 
of  it  too  much  at  once,  procureth  dttpateh. 


TO  HASTEN,  HURRT. 

HASTEN,  V.  To  haOm,  HURRT,  In 
French  harier^  probably  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  eharrer  or  harrer^  to  be  inflamed, 
or  be  in  a  hurry. 

To  hasten  and  hurry  both  imply  to 
move  foi-ward  with  quickness  in  any 
matter;  but  the  former  may  proceed 
with  some  design  and  good  order,  but 
the  latter  always  supposes  perturbation 
and  irregularity.  We  hcuUen  in  the  com- 
munication of  good  news,  when  we  make 
efforts  to  convey  it  in  the  shortest  time 
possible ;  we  hurry  to  get  to  an  end,  when 
we  impatiently  and  inconsiderately  press 
forward  without  making  choice  of  our 
means.  To  hasten  is  opposed  to  delay^ 
or  a  dilatory  mode  of  proceeding ;  it  is 
frequently  indispensable  to  hasten  in  the 
affairs  of  human  life:  to  A«rr^  is  op- 
posed to  deliberate  and  cautious  proceed- 
ing: it  must  always  be  prejudicial  and 
unwise  to  hurry;  men  may  hasten;  chil- 
dren hurry. 

Homer,  to  preserve  tlie  unity  of  action,  hastens 
into  the  midst  of  things,  as  Horace  lias  observed. 

Adddom. 
Now  'tis  naught 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.  Taoiuoif. 

As  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are  both 
employed  in  the  bad  sense ;  but  hasty  im- 
plies merely  an  overquickness  of  motion 
which  outstrips  consideration;  hurried 
implies  a  disorderly  motion  which  springs 
from  a  distempered  state  of  mind.  Irri- 
table people  use  hasty  expressions ;  they 
speak  before  they  think :  deranged  peo 
pie  walk  with  hurried  steps;  they  fol- 
low  the  blind  impulse  of  undirected  feel- 
ing. 
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If  yon  find  yon  have  a  Kattintta  of  temper, 
which  nngnerdedly  breaks  ont  Into  indiscreet  sal- 
lieSf  watch  it  narrowly.  CHB8TBanEU>. 

The  mind  is  hurried  out  of  itself  by  a  crowd 
of  great  and  confused  images.  Buaax. 

TO  HATE,  DETEST. 

Thb  alliance  between  these  terms  m 
signification  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in 
the  articles  referred  to.  Their  difference 
consists  more  in  sense  than  application. 
To  HATE  (v.  Antipathy)  is  a  personal 
feeling  directed  toward  the  object  inde- 
pendently of  its  qualities;  to  D£TEST 
(v.  To  akkor)  is  a  feeling  independent 
of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  What  one 
hate&^  one  haUt  commonly  on  one*s  own 
account ;  what  one  detettSy  one  ektegta  on 
account  of  the  object:  hence  it  is  that 
one  hateBy  but  not  deteti*^  the  person  who 
has  done  an  injury  to  one^s  self;  and 
that  one  detmt»y  rather  than  hates^  the  per- 
son who  has  done  injuries  to  others.  Jo- 
seph's brethen  hated  him  because  he  was 
more  beloved  than  they;  we  detai  a  trai- 
tor to  his  country  because  of  the  enormi- 
ty  of  his  offence. 

Spleen  to  mankind  his  enyions  heart  poasess'd. 
And  much  he  Kated  all,  bnt  most  the  best. 

POPB. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
Hy  heart  detttti  him  as  the  gates  of  heU.  Popb. 

In  this  connection,  to  hale  is  always  a 
bad  passion :  to  detiissl  always  laudable ; 
but,  when  both  are  applied  to  inani- 
mate objects,  to  hate  is  bad  or  good  ac- 
cording to  circumstances;  to  detett  al- 
ways retains  its  good  meaning.  When 
men  hate  things  because  they  interfere 
with  their  indulgences,  as  the  wicked  hate 
the  light,  it  is  a  bad  personal  feeling,  as 
in  the  former  case ;  but,  when  good  men 
are  said  to  hate  that  which  is  bftd,  it  is  a 
laudable  feeling,  justified  by  the  nature 
of  the  object  As  this  feeling  is,  how- 
ever,  so  closely  allied  to  detest^  it  is  neces- 
sary further  to  obserre  that  hate^  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  applied,  seeks  the  in- 
jury or  destruction  of  the  object :  but  de- 
test is  confined  simply  to  the  shunning 
of  the  object,  or  thinking  of  it  with  very 
great  pain.  God  Jiaiee  sin,  and  on  that 
account  punishes  sinners ;  conscientious 
men  deteel  all  fraud,  and  therefore  cau- 
tiously avoid  being  concerned  in  it 


Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye. 

Shakspkarb. 

I  must  be  pardoned  for  this  short  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  who,  while  living,  would 
as  mnch  deteet  to  receire  anything  that  wore 
the  appearance  of  flattery  as  1  should  be  to  offer 
it.  GoLDMcmi. 

HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 

HATEFUL  signifies  literally  full  of 
that  which  is  apt  to  excite  haired.  ODI- 
OUS, from  the  Latin  odl,  to  hate^  has  the 
same  sense  originally. 

These  epithets  are  employed  in  regard 
to  such  objects  as  produce  strong  aver- 
sion in  the  mind ;  but  when  employed, 
as  they  commonly  are,  upon  familiar 
subjects,  they  indicate  an  unbecoming 
vehemence  in  the  speaker.  Hateful  is 
properly  applied  to  whatever  vioUtes 
general  principles  of  morality ;  lying  and 
swearing  are  hateful  vices :  odious  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  such  things  as  af- 
fect the  interests  of  others,  and  bring 
odium  upon  the  individual;  a  tax  that 
bears  particularly  hard  and  unequally  is 
termed  odioue^  or  a  measure  of  govern- 
ment that  is  oppressive  is  denominated 
odioue. 

Let  me  be  deemed  the  hateful  cause  of  all, 
And  sutter,  ntther  than  my  people  fkll.       Porx. 

Oh  I  restless  tete  of  pride. 
That  strives  to  learn  what  Heav'n  resolved  to 

hide: 
Vain  is  the  search,  presumptuous  and  abhorr'd. 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  odioua  to  thy  lord.    Popb. 

HATRED,  ENMITT,  ILL-WILL,  RAXCOR. 

Thkse  tenns  agree  in  this  particular, 
that  those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  such  feelings  derive  a  pleasure  from 
the  misfortune  of  others ;  but  HATRED 
(v.  Averman)  expresses  more  than  EN- 
MITY (v.  Enemy\  and  this  more  than 
ILL-WILL,  which  signifies  either  an  evil 
will  or  a  willing  of  evil.  Haired  is  not 
C(Hitented  with  merely  wishing  ill  to  oth- 
ers, but  derives  its  whole  happiness  from 
their  misery  or  destruction;  enmity ^  on 
the  contrary,  is  limited  in  its  operations  to 
particular  circumstances :  haired,  on  the 
ether  hand,  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
feeling  of  the  individual ;  but  enmity  con- 
sists as  much  in  the  action  as  the  feel- 
ing. He  who  is  possessed  with  hatred  is 
happy  when  the  object  of  his  passion  is 
miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  he  is 
happy;  but  the  hater  is  not  always  in- 
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strumental  in  causing  his  misery  or  de- 
stroying his  happiness:  he  who  is  in> 
flamed  with  enmity  is  more  active  in  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  his  enemy  ;  but  of- 
tener  displays  his  temper  in  trifling  than 
in  important  matters.  JU'Will,  as  the 
word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the  mind,  and 
is  so  indefinite  in  its  signification  that 
it  admits  of  every  conceivable  degree. 
When  the  will  is  evilly  directed  toward 
another  in  ever  so  small  a  degree  it  con- 
stitutes ill-will.  RANCOR  is  in  Latin 
rafux>r^  from  raneeo^  to  grow  stale,  signi- 
fying staleness,  a  species  of  bitter,  deep- 
rooted  enmity. 

Phosnician  Dido  rales  the  growing  state, 
Who  fled  from  Tyre  to  shun  her  brother's  hate» 

DaTDUi. 
That  space  the  erU  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain*d 
Stupidly  good,  of  enm  ity  disarm'd .  Milton. 
For  yoar  servants,  neither  use  them  so  Ikmfl- 
iarly  as  to  lose  jour  reverence  at  their  hands, 
nor  so  disdainfoUy  as  to  purchase  vourself  their 

iU-VdU.  WZMTWOBXH. 

Oh  lasting  rancor  I  oh  insatiate  Aafo, 
To  Phrygia's  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state. 

Pope. 

HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARROGANCE. 

HAUGHTINESS  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  haugUy^  which,  contracted 
from  highrhearty^  in  Dutch  and  low  Ger- 
man hoogharty^  signifies  literally  high- 
spirited.  DISDAIN,  V.  To  contemn.  AR- 
ROGANCE, V.  Arrogance. 

Haughtineu  is  founded  on  the  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves;  <2m- 
dain^  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  oth- 
ers ;  arrogance  is  the  result  of  both,  but 
if  anything,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Haughtiness  and  disdain  are  prop- 
erly sentiments  of  the  mind,  and  arro- 
gance a  mode  of  acting  resulting  from  a 
state  of  mind:  there  may  therefore  be 
haughtiness  and  disdain  which  h&ve  not 
betrayed  themselves  by  any  visible  ac- 
tion; but  arrogance  is  always  aooompa- 
nied  with  its  corresponding  action:  the 
haughty  man  is  known  by  the  air  of  su- 
periority which  he  assumes ;  the  ilMatK- 
yWman  by  the  contempt  which  he  shows 
to  others ;  the  arrogant  man  by  his  lofty 
pretensions.  Haughtiness  and  arrogance 
are  both  vicious ;  they  are  built  upon  a 
false  idea  of  ourselves ;  but  disdain  may 
be  justifiable  when  provoked  by  what  is 


infamous :  a  lady  must  treat  with  disdain 
the  person  who  insults  her  honor. 

The  same  haughtinsss  that  prompts  the  act 
of  injustice  will  more  strongly  incite  its  Justifl- 
cation.  JoHicaoii. 

Pidst  thon  not  think  sach  vengeanoe  must  await 
The  wretch  that,  with  his  crimes  all  firesh  about 

him, 
Rushes,  Irreverent,  unprepar'd,  nncaird. 
Into  his  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 
With  insolent  disdain  his  choiceBt  gift  ? 

Poanna. 

Turbulent,  discontented  men  of  quality,  in  pith 
portion  as  they  are  puffed  up  with  personal 
pride  and  arrogance^  generally  despise  their 
own  onler.  BomKB. 

HAUGHTY,  UIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 
HAUGHTY  (v.  Hmightiness)9xA  HIGH, 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  haugh- 
ty ^  characterize  both  the  external  behav- 
ior  and  the  internal  sentiment;  HIGH- 
MINDED  marks  the  sentiment  only,  or 
the  state  of  the  mind.  With  regard  to 
the  outward  behavior,  haughty  is  a  strong- 
er term  than  high  ;  a  haughty  carriage  be- 
speaks not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one*8 
self,  but  a  strong  mixture  of  contempt 
for  others :  a  higfi  carriage  denotes  sim- 
ply a  high  opinion  of  one's  self :  haugJUi' 
ness  is  therefore  always  offensive,  as  it 
is  burdensome  to  others ;  but  height  may 
sometimes  be  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
justice  to  one's  self :  one  can  never  give 
a  command  in  a  haughty  tone  without 
making  others  feel  their  inferiority  in  a 
painful  degree;  we  may  sometimes  as- 
sume a  high  tone  in  order  to  shelter  our- 
selves from  insult. 

He  deserved  and  earned  dislike  by  his  haugh^ 
deportment.  Bnacrr. 

Master  Endymton  Porter  brought  lately  my 
Lord  of  Bristol  a  despatch  from  England  of  a 
high  nature,  wherein  this  earl  is  commanded  to 
represent  unto  this  king  how  much  his  lUJesty 
of  Great  Britain  hath  labored  to  merit  well  of  the 
crown.  Howsix. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
mind,  haughty^  whether  it  shows  itself 
in  the  outward  behavior,  or  rests  in  the 
mind,  is  always  bad ;  height  as  an  habit- 
ual temper,  and  still  more  high-minded- 
ness,  which  more  strongly  marks  the  per- 
sonal quality,  are  expressly  inconsistent 
with  Christian  humility ;  but  a  man  may 
with  reason  be  too  high  or  too  highmind- 
ed  to  condescend  to  a  mean  action. 

I^t  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  design*d. 
And  mollify  with  prayers  her  ha^hiy  mind. 

DaTPBN. 
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Who  knows  whether  indignation  nwy  not  suc- 
ceed to  terror,  and  the  revival  of  a  hi{fh  senti- 
ment, spuming  sway  the  illusion  of  safety  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  glory,  may  not  drive  us 
to  a  generous  despair.  Burkb. 

The  wise  will  determine  firom  the  gravity  of  the 
case;  the  irritableu  from  sensihility  to  oppression ; 
the  high-minded^  from  disdain  and  indignation 
at  abusive  power  in  unworthy  bands.      BnaKS. 

TO  HAVE,  P06SB8S. 

HAYEf  in  Danish  haver^  Swedish  haf- 
noy  Saxon,  etc.,  haebben,  Latin  habeo^ 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  caph^  the  hol- 
low of  the  hand,  i.  <?.,  being  in  the  hand, 
which  is  literally  having.  POSSESS,  in 
Latin  pomenus^  participle  of  ponideo^ 
compounded  of  pos  or  poiis  and  sedeo^ 
signifies  to  have  the  power  of  resting 
upon  or  keeping. 

Hone  is  the  general,  possess  is  the  par- 
ticular term :  have  designates  no  circum- 
stance of  the  action ;  possess  expresses  a 
particular  species  of  having.  To  have 
is  sometimes  to  have  in  one^s  band  or 
within  one's  reach;  but  to  possess  is  to 
have  as  one's  own :  a  clerk  has  the  money 
which  he  has  fetched  for  his  employer ; 
the  latter  possesses  the  money,  which  he 
heu  the  power  of  turning  to  his  use.  To 
have  is  sometimes  to  have  the  right  to,  to 
belong ;  to  possess  is  to  have  by  one  and 
at  one's  command:  a  debtor  has  the 
property  which  he  has  surrendered  to 
his  creditor;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  it,  because  he  has  it  not  within 
his  reach  and  at  his  disposal:  we  are 
not  necessarily  masters  of  that  which  we 
have;  although  we  always  are  of  that 
which  WQ  possess:  to  have  is  sometimes 
only  temporary;  to  possess  is  mostly  per- 
manent: we  have  money  which  we  are 
perpetually  disposing  of:  we /wmwm  lands 
which  we  keep  for  a  permanency :  a  per- 
son has  the  good  graces  of  those  whom 
he  pleases;  he  possesses  the  confidence 
of  those  who  put  everything  in  his 
power. 

That  I  spent,  that  I  A(Mf; 
That  I  gave,  that  I  have  ; 
That  I  left,  that  I  lost 

ErrrAPB  oic  a  CBABrrABLB  Man. 
The  various  objects  that  compose  the  world 
were  by  nature  fbrmed  to  delight  our  senses ; 
and  as  it  is  this  alone  that  makes  them  desira- 
ble to  an  nncorrupted  taste,  a  man  may  be  said 
naturally  to  powess  them  when  he  possesseth 
those  ehjoyments  which  they  are  Dtted  by  nat- 
ure to  yield.  BsaKKLET. 


TO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTURE. 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  perform- 
ed under  an  uncertainty  of  the  event :  but 
HAZARD  (v.  Chance)  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
agent;  to  RISK  (v.  Danger)  implies  a 
choice  of  alternatives;  to  VENTURE, 
which  is  the  same  as  adventure  (v.  Event\ 
signifies  a  calculation  and  balance  of  prob- 
abilities :  one  hazards  and  risks  under  the 
fear  of  an  evil ;  one  ventures  with  the  hope 
of  a  good.  He  who  hazards  an  opinion  or 
an  assertion  does  it  from  presumptuous 
feelings  and  upon  slight  grounds ;  chances 
are  rather  against  him  than  for  him  that 
it  may  prove  erroneous :  he  who  risks  a 
battle  does  it  often  from  necessity;  he 
chooses  the  least  of  two  evils ;  although 
the  event  is  dubious,  yet  he  fears  less 
from  a  failure  than  from  inaction:  he 
who  ventures  on  a  mercantile  speculation 
does  it  from  a  love  of  gain ;  he  flatters 
himself  with  a  favorable  event,  and  ac- 
quires boldness  from  the  prospect.  There 
are  but  very  few  circumstances  to  justi- 
fy us  in  hazarding ;  there  may  be  sever- 
al occasions  which  render  it  necessary  to 
risky  and  very  many  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  venture. 

They  list  with  women  each  degen'rate  name 
Who  dares  not  hatard  life  for  future  fame. 

Drtdsn. 

If  the  adventurer  risks  honor,  he  risks  mono 

than  the  knight.  Hawkesworth. 

Socrates,  in  his  discourse  before  bis  death,  says 
he  did  not  know  whether  his  soul  would  remain 
after  death ,  but  he  thought  so,  and  had  such  hopes 
of  it  that  he  was  very  willing  to  vsnkjure  his  life 
upon  these  hopes.  Tillotson. 

HEALTHY,  WHOLESOME,  SALUBRIOUS, 
SALUTARY. 

HEALTHY  signifies  not  only  having 
health,  but  also  causing  health,  WHOLE- 
SOME, like  the  German  heilsamy  signifies 
making  whole,  keeping  whole  or  sound. 
SALUBRIOUS  and  SALUTARY,  from 
the  Latin  salus^  safety  or  healthy  signify 
likewise  contributire  to  health  or  good  in 
general 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to  such 
objects  as  hare  a  kindly  influence  on  the 
bodily  constitution :  healthy  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite ;  it  is  applied  to  ex- 
ercise, to  air,  situation,  climate,  and  most 
other  things  but  food,  for  which  whote- 
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9ome  18  comixKmly  substituted :  the  life  of 
a  farmer  is  reckoned  the  most  healthy ; 
and  the  simplest  diet  is  the  most  tDhoU- 
9ome.  HeaUhy  and  vholaome  are  rather 
negative  in  their  sense;  9alubriott8  and 
aatulaiy  are  positive :  that  is  healthy  and 
wJioleaotne  which  does  no  injury  to  the 
health;  that  is  salubrious  which  serves  to 
improve  the  health  ;  and  that  is  walutary 
which  serves  to  remove  a  disorder :  cli- 
mates are  healthy  or  unhealthy^  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  person ;  water 
is  a  wholesome  beverage  for  those  who  are 
not  dropsical ;  bread  is  a  wholesome  diet 
for  man ;  the  air  and  climate  of  southern 
France  has  been  long  famed  for  its  sa- 
lubrity^ and  has  induced  many  invalids 
to  repair  thither  for  the  benefit  of  their 
hetUth  ;  the  effects  have  not  been  equally 
saltUary  in  all  cases. 

You  are  relaxing  yourself  with  the  h^aliky  and 
manly  exercise  of  the  field.  Su  W.  Jonbs. 

Here  laid  his  scrip  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd ; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  bia  watchful  dog. 

TBOMBOir. 

If  that  fountain  be  once  poisoned,  you  can  nev- 
er expect  that  salubrious  streams  will  flow  fh>m 
it.  Blaik. 

Wholesome  and  salutary  have  likewise  an 
extended  and  moral  application ;  healthy 
and  salubrious  are  employed  only  in  the 
proper  sense :  wholesome  in  this  case  seems 
to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  been  unsound ;  but  salutary  re- 
tains the  idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  improve- 
ment :  correction  is  wholesome  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  amendment  without  doing 
any  injury  to  the  body ;  instruction  or  ad- 
monition is  salutary  when  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  good  principles, 
and  awakening  a  sense  of  guilt  or  impro- 
priety :  laws  and  punisjiments  are  whole- 
some to  the  body  politic,  as  diet  is  to  the 
physical  body;  restrictions  are  saltUary 
in  checking  irregularities. 

False  decorations,  fucuses,  and  pigments,  de- 
serye  the  imperfections  that  constantly  attend 
them,  being  neither  commodious  in  application, 
nor  wholesome  in  their  use.  Bacon. 

A  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  exerts  this  sal- 
utary influence  of  promoting  temperance  and  re- 
straining the  disorders  incident  to  a  prosperous 
state.  BLAia. 

TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCUMULATE,  AMASS. 

To  HEAP  signifies  to  form  into  a  heap. 
To  PILE  is  to  form  into  a/n^^,  which,  be- 


ing a  variation  of  pole,  signifies  a  high- 
raised  heap.  To  ACCUMULATE,  from 
the  Latin  cumulus^  a  hen^^  signifies  to  put 
heap  upon  heap.  To  AMASS  is  literally 
to  form  into  a  mass. 

To  hecgD  is  an  indefinite  action;  it  may 
be  performed  with  or  without  order:  to 
pile  is  a  definite  action  done  with  design 
and  order ;  thus  we  heap  stones,  or  pUe 
wood :  to  heap  may  be  to  make  into  large 
or  small  heaps:  to  pile  is  always  to  make 
something  considerable  in  height:  chil- 
dren may  heap  sticks  together ;  men  pile 
loads  of  wood  together. 

Within  the  drclea  arms  and  tripods  lie. 
Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  heap'd  on  high. 

Dbtdkh. 
This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games. 
With  gifts  on  altars  piFdj  and  holy  flames. 

DaviHEM. 

To  pile  is  used  always,  to  heap  mostly 
in  the  physical,  accwnulate  and  amaes  in 
the  physical  or  moral  acceptation.  To  ac- 
cumulate  is  properly  to  bring  or  add  heap 
to  heapy  which  is  a  gradual  and  unfinish»i 
act ;  to  amass  is  to  form  into  a  mass,  which 
is  a  single  complete  act :  a  man  may  at- 
cumulate  gaincBS  or  anything  else  in  small 
quantities,  but  he  properly  amasses  wealth, 
and  in  a  figurative  sense  he  amasses  knowl- 
edge. To  acaimulate  and  to  amaes  are  not 
always  the  acts  of  conscious  agents :  things 
may  accumulate  or  amass;  water  or  snow 
accumulates  by  the  continual  accession  of 
fresh  quantities ;  ice  amasses  in  rivers  un- 
til they  are  frozen  over :  so  in  the  moral 
acceptation,  evils,  abuses,  and  the  like,  ae- 
cumulate:  corruption  amasses. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glitteriug  aoeumm 
lotions  of  ungraceful  ornaments.         JoamoN. 

Misers  are  generally  characterixM  aa  men  with- 
out honor  or  without  humanity,  who  live  only  to 
accumulate.  GoLDBMrra. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  by  an  extraordinary  force 
of  nature,  compass  of  thought,  and  inde&tiga- 
ble  study,  has  amassed  to  himself  such  stores 
of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without 
amazement.  RroHSS. 

TO  HEAR,  HEARKEN,  OVERHEAR. 

To  HEAR  is  properiy  the  act  of  the 
ear;  it  is  sometimes  totally  abstracted 
from  the  mind,  when  we  hear  and  do  not 
understand :  to  HEARKEN  is  an  aet  of 
the  ear  and  the  mind  in  conjunction ;  it 
implies  an  effort  to  hear^  a  tendency  of 
the  ear :  to  OVERHEAR  is  to  heear  dan- 
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destinely,  or  unknown  to  the  person  who 
is  heard,  whether  designedly  or  not  We 
Attcr  sounds :  we  hearken  for  the  sense ; 
we  overhear  the  words :  a  quick  ear  heart 
the  smallest  sound ;  a  willing  mind  heark- 
ens to  what  is  said;  a  prying  curiosity 
leads  to  overhearing, 

I  look'd,  I  listen'd,  dreadftil  roanda  I  heart 
And  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear. 

DaimM. 
fiat  aged  Nereas  hearketie  to  his  love. 

DaTDSH. 

If  he  &U  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cat  yoa  off; 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 

SflAKSPBAmB. 

HRARTY,  WARM.  SIKCKRE,  CORDIAL. 

HEARTY,  i.  «.,  having  the  heart  in  a 
thing,  and  WARM  (v.  Fire)  express  a 
stronger  feeling  than  SINCERE  (v.  Can- 
did) ;  CORDIAL,  from  cor,  the  heart,  t .  <?., 
according  to  the  heart,  is  a  mixture  of  the 
warm  and  eineere.  There  are  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  peculiarly  proper  to  be 
hearty,  as  when  we  are  supporting  the 
cause  of  religion  and  virtue;  there  are 
other  cases  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  proper 
to  be  warm,  as  when  our  affections  ought 
to  be  roused  in  favor  of  our  friends ;  in  all 
cases  we  ought  to  be  eimxre,  when  we  ex- 
press either  a  sentiment  or  a  feeling ;  it 
is  peculiarly  happy  to  be  on  terms  of  cor- 
dial regard  with  those  who  stand  in  any 
close  relation  to  us.  The  man  himself 
should  be  hearty;  his  heart  should  be 
warm;  professions  should  be  tincere;  a 
reception  cordiaL 

Yet  should  some  neighbor  fieel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  part  where  I  complain, 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send  I 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend  I 

Swift. 
Youth  is  the  seaaon  of  warm  and  generous 
emotions.  Blau. 

We  meet  at  last  in  one  eineers  desire ; 
His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  roe  to  retire. 

COWPSB. 

With  a  gratitude  the  most  cordial,  a  good 

man  looks  up  to  that  Almighty  Beneftetor  who 

aims  at  no  end  but  the  happiness  of  those  whom 

he  blesses.  Blair. 

TO  HEAVE,  SWELL. 

HEAVE  is  used  either  transitively  or 
intransitively,  as  a  reflective  or  a  neuter 
verb ;  SWELL  is  used  only  as  a  neuter 
verb,  ffeave  implies  raising,  and  ewell 
implies  distension :  they  differ  therefore 
very  widely  in  sense,  but  they  sometimes 


agree  in  application.  The  bosom  is  said 
botn  to  heave  and  to  swell;  because  it  hap- 
pens that  the  bosom  ewelU  by  heaving ; 
the  waves  are  likewise  said  to  heave  them- 
selves or  to  awdl,  in  which  there  is  a  sim- 
iUr  correspondence  between  the  actions : 
otherwise  most  things  which  heave  do  not 
swell,  and  those  which  swell  do  not  heave. 

Re  heatfM  for  breath,  he  staggers  to  and  ftro, 
And  clouds  of  issuing  smoke  his  nostrils  loudly 
Wow.  .  Drtdcv. 

lleantiroe  the  mountain  billows,  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tumult  ttre/r J  surge  above  surge. 
Thoscson. 

HEAVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

HEAVY  is  allied  to  both  DULL  and 
DROWSY,  but  the  latter  have  no  close 
connection  with  each  other. 

Heavy  and  dvll  are  employed  as  epi- 
thets both  for  persons  and  things ;  heaxry 
characterizes  the  corporeal  state  of  a  per- 
son ;  dull  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  A  person 
has  a  hecnjy  look  whose  tcmperamient 
seems  composed  of  gross  and  weighty 
materials  which  weigh  him  down  and  im- 
pede his  movements ;  he  has  a  duU  coun- 
tenance in  whom  the  ordinary  brightness 
and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is  wanting. 

ITeavy  with  age,  Entellus  stands  his  ground. 
But  with  his  warping  body  wards  tlie  wound. 

Dbtden. 
0  thou  duU  god !  Why  Itest  then  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  larum  bell  ? 

Sbaupzabs. 

Heavy  and  drowsy  are  both  employed 
in  the  sense  of  sleepy ;  but  the  former  is 
only  a  particular  state,  the  latter  partic- 
ular or  general ;  all  persons  may  be  oc- 
casionally heavy  or  drowsy;  some  are  ha- 
bitually drowsy  from  disease :  they  like- 
wise differ  in  degree,  the  latter  being 
much  the  greater  of  the  two ;  and  occa- 
sionally they  arc  applied  to  such  things 
as  produce  sleepiness.. 

And  drowsy  ttnklings  lull  the  distant  fold. 

Orat. 

HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY,  PON- 
DEROUS. 


HEAVY,  from  heave,  signifies  the  caus- 
ing to  heave,  or  requiring  to  be  lifted 
up  with  force;  BURDENSOME  signifies 
having  a  burden;  WEIGHTY,  having  a 
weight;  and  PONDEROUS,  from  the  Lat- 
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in  panduM^  a  weight,  has  the  same  origi- 
nal meaning. 

Heavy  is  the  natural  property  of  some 
bodies ;  burileruome  is  incidental  to  some. 
In  the  Tulgar  sense,  things  are  termed 
heavy  which  are  found  difficult  to  lift,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  light  or 
easy  to  be  lifted ;  but  those  things  are 
burdentome  which  are  too  troublesome  to 
be  carried  or  borne :  many  things,  there- 
fore, are  actually  heavy  that  are  never 
hurdengome;  and  others  are  occasional- 
ly hurdmaome  that  are  never  heavy:  that 
which  is  heavy  is  so  whether  lifted  or 
not ;  but  that  which  is  hurdenmrM  must 
be  burderunme  to  some  one  carrying  it : 
hard  substances  are  mostly  heavy;  but 
to  a  weak  person  the  softest  substance 
may  sometimes  be  burdensome  if  he  b 
obliged  to  bear  it ;  things  are  heavy  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
are  lifted ;  but  they  are  veighly  accord- 
ing as  they  voeigh  other  things  down. 
The  heavy  is  therefore  indefinite;  but 
the  weighty  is  definite,  and  something 
positively  great:  what  is  heavy  to  one 
may  be  light  to  another ;  but  that  which 
is  vmghiy  exceeds  the  ordinary  weight  of 
other  things :  pondermte  expresses  even 
more  than  weighty^  for  it  includes  also 
the  idea  of  bulk ;  the  pandtroiu^  there- 
fore, is  that  which  is  so  weighty  and  large 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  moved. 

Though  philosophy  teaches  that  no  element  is 
lieavy  In  its  own  place,  yet  experience  shows 
that  oat  of  its  own  place  it  proves  exceeding  hur- 
4ien90fHe.  South. 

The  sable  troops  alone  the  narrow  tracks 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  on  their  backs. 

DaTDKX. 

The  dillgenoe  of  an  idler  is  rapid  and  impetu- 
ouSf  as  ponderoue  bodies  forced  into  velocity 
move  with  violence  proportionate  to  their  weight. 

Johnson. 

HERD,  CARE,  ATTENTIOK. 

HEED  (v.  To  attend)  applies  to  matters 
of  importance  to  one's  moral  conduct; 
CARE  {v.  Carcj  solicitude)  to  matters  of 
minor  import :  a  man  is  required  to  take 
heed;  a  child  is  required  to  take  care: 
the  former  exercises  his  understanding 
in  taking  heed;  the  latter  exercises  his 
thoughts  and  his  senses  in  taking  axre: 
the  former  looks  to  the  remote  and  prob- 
able consequences  of  his  actions,  and  en- 
deavors to  prevent  the  evil  that  may  hap 


pen;  the  latter  sees  principally  to  the 
thing  that  is  immediately  before  him. 
When  a  young  man  enters  the  worid,  he 
must  take  heed  lest  he  be  not  ensnared 
by  bis  companions  into  vicious  practices ; 
in  a  slippery  path  we  most  take  eare  that 
we  do  not  fall. 

Next  yon,  my  servanti,  heed  my  strict  com- 


Without  the  walls  a  min'd  temple  stands. 

I  believe  the  hiatna  shoald  be  avoided  with 
more  eare  in  poetry  than  in  oratory.  Fon. 

Heed  has  moreover  the  sense  of  think- 
ing on  what  is  proposed  to  our  notice, 
in  which  it  agrees  with  ATTENTION  («. 
7b  attend);  hence  we  speak  of  giving 
heed  and  paying  oHenJtion :  but  the  for- 
mer is  applied  only  to  that  which  is  con- 
veyed to  us  by  another,  in  the  shape  of 
a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instruction ; 
but  the  latter  is  said  of  everything  which 
we  are  said  to  perform.  A  good  child 
gives  heed  to  his  parents  when  they  cau- 
tion him  against  any  dangerous  or  false 
step ;  he  pays  attention  to  the  lesson 
which  is  set  him  to  learn.  He  who  gives 
no  heed  to  the  counsels  of  others  is  made 
to  repent  his  folly  by  bitter  experienoe; 
he  who  fails  in  paying  attention  cannot 
learn. 

It  ia  a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fbol,  when  no 
heed  is  given  to  what  he  says.        L'Estiunob. 

He  perceived  nothing  bat  silence,  and  signs  of 
attention  to  what  he  would  farther  say.  Baoon. 

TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AQORAVATE. 

To  HEIGHTEN  is  to  make  higher  («. 
Haughty).  To  RAISE  is  to  cause  to  Hm 
{v.  To  arise).  To  AGGRAVATE  (».  To 
aggravate)  is  to  make  heavy.  Heighten 
refers  more  to  the  result  of  the  action  of 
making  higher ;  raise  to  the  mode :  we 
heighten  a  house  by  raieing  the  roof; 
where  raising  conveys  the  idea  of  setting 
up  aloft,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
word  heighten.  On  the  same  ground  a 
head-dress  may  be  said  to  be  heightened 
which  is  made  higher  than  it  was  before ; 
and  a  chair  or  a  table  is  raised  that  is 
set  upon  something  else:  but  in  speak- 
ing of  a  wall,  we  may  say  that  it  is  either 
heightened  or  raised^  because  the  opera- 
tion and  result  must  in  both  cases  be  the 
same.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these 
terras  they  preserve  a  similar  distinction: 
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we  heighten  the  value  of  a  thing;  we 
raiM  its  price :  we  heighten  the  grandeur 
of  an  object ;  we  raise  a  family. 

Parit7  and  virtae  heighten  all  the  powers  of 
froitioD.  Blaib. 

I  would  have  oar  conceptions  raiud  by  the 
dignity  of  thoaght  and  sublimity  oC  expression, 
rather  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of 
fSeathers.  Addison. 

Heighten  and  aggravate  have  connec- 
tion with  each  other  only  in  application 
to  offences :  the  enormity  of  an  offence 
is  heightened^  the  guilt  of  the  offender  is 
aggravaiedy  by  particular  circumstances. 
The  horrors  of  a  murder  are  heightened 
by  being  committed  in  the  dead  of  the 
night ;  tiie  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  is  ag- 
gravated  by  the  addition  of  ingratitude  to 
murder. 

The  counsels  of  pusillanimity  very  rarely  put 
off,  while  they  are  always  sure  to  aggravate^ 
the  evils  from  which  they  would  fly.       Burke. 

HEINOUS,  FLAGRAirr,  FLA6ITIOUB, 
ATROCIOUS. 

HEINOUS,  in  French  haineuz,  Greek 
aivoc  or  ^€ivoc,  terrible.  FLAGRANT, 
in  Latin  Jlagratut,  burning,  is  a  figiiratiTC 
expression  denoting  excessive  and  violent 
in  its  nature.  FLAGITIOUS,  in  Latin 
JlagitiosuSy  from  flagitium^  signifies  pe- 
culiarly infamous.  ATROCIOUS,  in  Lat^ 
in  o/rox,  cniel,  from  ater^  black,  signifies 
exceedingly  black  in  guilt. 

These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to 
crimes,  seem  to  rise  in  degree.  A  crime 
is  heinous  which  seriously  offends  against 
the  laws  of  men ;  a  sin  is  heinotts  which 
seriously  offends  against  the  will  of  God ; 
an  offence  lajtaarani  which  is  in  direct 
defiance  of  established  opinions  and  prac- 
tice :  it  is  Jtagitiaua  if  a  gross  violation 
of  the  moral  law,  or  coupled  with  any 
grossness :  a  crime  is  atrocioiu  which  is 
attended  with  any  aggravating  circum- 
stances. Lying  is  a  heinous  sin ;  gaming 
and  drunkenness  are  fiagrant  breaches 
of  the  Divine  law ;  the  murder  of  a  whole 
family  is  in  the  fullest  sense  atrodotu, 

Tliere  are  many  authors  who  have  shown 
wherein  the  malignity  of  a  lie  consi8ts,»and  set 
forth  in  proper  colors  the  h^inousneM  of  the 
offence.  Addison. 

If  any  flagrant  deed  occur  to  smite  a  man*8 
conscience,  on  this  ho  cannot  avoid  resting  with 
anxiety  and  terror.  Blab. 


It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  he  for 
a  long  time  concealed  the  consecration  of  hini< 
self  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest  by  some 
flagitious  action  lie  should  bring  piety  into  dis- 
grace. JOBIfSON. 

The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profime  author 
is  more  atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  liber- 
tine. JOHHSOM. 

TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  SUCCOR,  RE- 
LIEVE. 

HELP,  in  Saxon  hdpan^  German  hdfen, 
Teutonic  heilfen^  from  heil^  whole,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Greek  oXPog,  happy,  and 
o^iXX(i>,  to  do  good  to.  ASSIST,  in  Lat- 
in  assisiOy  or  ad  and  sisto^  signifies  to 
place  one*8  self  by  another  so  as  to  give 
him  our  strength.  AID,  in  Latin  adjuvo^ 
that  is,  the  intensive  syllable  ad  and  juvoy 
signifies  to  profit  toward  a  specific  end. 
SUCCOR,  in  Latin  succurroy  to  run  to  the 
help  of  any  one.  RELIEVE,  -w.  To  alls- 
viate. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  another  iu  case  of  need  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Hdp  is  the 
generic  term ;  the  rest  specific:  fielp  may 
be  substituted  for  the  others,  and  in 
many  cases  where  they  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable. The  first  three  are  employed 
either  to  produce  a  positive  good  or  to 
remove  an  evil;  the  two  latter  only  to 
remove  an  evil.  We  help  a  person  to 
prosecute  his  work,  or  help  him  out  of  a 
difficulty ;  we  assist  in  order  to  forward 
a  scheme,  or  we  assiti  a  person  in  the 
time  of  his  embarrassment;  we  aid  a 
good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  to  make 
his  escape;  we  succor  a  person  who  is 
in  danger ;  we  relieve  him  in  time  of  dis- 
tress. To  hdp  and  assist  respect  person- 
al service,  the  former  by  corporeal,  the 
latter  by  corporeal  or  mental  labor :  one 
servant  helps  another  by  taking  a  part  in 
his  employment;  one  author  assists  an- 
other in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
We  help  up  a  person's  load;  we  assist 
him  to  rise  when  he  has  fallen :  we  speak 
of  a  helper  or  a  helpmate  in  mechanical 
employments,  of  an  assistant  to  a  profes- 
sional man. 

Their  strength  united  best  may  help  to  bear. 

Pon. 
Tis  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man 
Each  otlier  to  assist  in  what  they  con.  Denbax. 

To  assist  and  aid  are  used  for  services 
directly  or  indirectly  performed ;  but  the 
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former  is  said  on]y  of  indiTiduals,  the 
]atter  may  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as 
individuals.  One  friend  asai^U  another 
with  his  purse,  with  his  counsel,  his  in- 
terest, and  the  like :  one  person  aida  an- 
other in  carrying  on  a  scheme;  or  one 
king,  or  nation,  aidt  another  with  armies 
and  subsidies.  We  come  to  the  aasiat- 
ance  of  a  person  when  he  has  met  with 
an  accident;  we  come  to  his  <dd  when 
contending  against  numbers.  AiManoe 
is  given,  aid  is  sent 

She  no  sooner  yielded  to  adalterv^  bat  sbe 
agreed  to  aMM  in  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

BaowMB. 
Your  private  right  should  impious  power  invade. 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  wouid  rise  in  aid.       Pora. 

To  succor  is  a  species  of  immediate 
aasistofice^  which  is  given  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion;  the  good  Samaritan  went 
to  the  succor  of  the  man  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves;  so  in  like  manner  we 
may  sticcor  one  who  calls  us  by  his  cries; 
or  we  may  fuccor  the  poor  whom  we  find 
in  circumstances  of  distress. 

My  father 
Flying  for  succor  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 

SHAKSrBABB. 

So  likewise  one  may  succor  a  nation. 

Patroclus  on  the  shore, 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succor  Greece  no  more. 

Tope. 

The  word  relieve  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  succor^  except  that  they  both 
express  the  removal  of  pain;  but  the 
latter  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
mode  by  which  this  is  done,  and  there- 
fore excludes  the  idea  of  personal  inter- 
ference. To  help  is  commonly  an  act  of 
good-nature  or  discretion;  to  relieve  an 
act  of  humanity  or  generosity. 

I  called  out  my  whole  fiunfly  to  help  at  saving 
an  altoT-growth  of  hmy.  Goldsxith. 

Compassion  prompts  us  to  reUsvs  the  wants 
of  our  brethren. 


All  these  terms,  except  succor^  may  be 
applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons ;  we 
may  walk  by  the  Jidp  of  a  stick,  read 
with  the  aasiManee  of  glasses,  learn  a 
task  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  mem- 
ory, and  obtain  relief  from  medicine. 

A  man  reads  his  prayers  oat  of  a  book,  as  a 
means  to  help  his  understanding  and  direct  his 
ezpreaslons.  Stilunoplkbt. 


Acquaintance  with  method  wfU  Ornish  one  In 
ranging  human  affairs.  Wana. 

Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  distressed. 

Ptora. 

An  anbeliev«r  feels  the  whole  preasnre  of  a 
preaent  calamity,  without  being  relieved  by  the 
memory  of  anything  that  is  paat,  or  the  prospect 
of  anyttiing  that  is  to  come.  Aodibok. 

HSBSTIC,  SCHISMATIC,  SECTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,  NON- CON- 
FORMIST. 

A  HERETIC  is  the  maintainer  of  her- 
ety  iy.HeUrodoz);  the  SCHISMATIC  is 
the  author  or  promoter  of  schism;  the 
SECTARIAN  or  SECTARY  is  the  mem- 
ber  ot  tk  sect;  the  DISSENTER  is  one 
who  dissents  from  an  established  relig- 
ion; and  the  NON- CONFORMIST  one 
who  does  not  conform  to  an  establiah- 
ment  A  man  is  a  heretic  only  for  mat- 
ters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a 
schismatic  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
practice.  The  heretic^  therefore,  is  not 
always  a  schismatic,  nor  the  schismaOe  a 
heretic.  Whoever  holds  the  doctrines 
that  are  oonunon  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  reformed  Churches  is  not  a  here- 
tic in  the  Protestant  sense  of  the  word; 
although  he  may  in  many  outward  for- 
malities be  a  s<msmatic,  Calvinists  are 
not  heretics^  but  many  among  them  are 
schismatics;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  members  of  the  establishment 
who  hold,  though  they  do  not  avow,  he- 
retical notions. 

MThen  a  papist  uses  the  word  hsreUos,  he  gen- 
erally means  Protestants;  when  a  Protestant 
n»es  the  word,  he  generally  means  any  person 
wilfhlly  and  contentiously  obstinate  in  ftuida- 
mental  errors.  Waitl 

The  heretic  is  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  the 
whole  body  of  Christians,  holding  the 
same  fundamental  principles;  but  the 
schismatic  and  sectarian  are  considered  as 
such  with  regard  to  particular  bodies 
of  Christians.  Scfusm^  from  the  Greek 
(rxis«>>)  to  split,  denotes  an  action,  and 
the  s()u»matic  is  an  agent  who  splits  for 
himself  in  his  own  individual  capacity: 
the  sectarian  does  not  expressly  perform 
a  part,  he  merely  holds  a  relation ;  he 
does  not  divide  anything  himself,  but 
belongs  to  that  which  is  already  cut  or 
divided.  The  schismatic  therefore  takes 
upon  himself  the  whole  moral  response 
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bility  of  the  wckum;  but  the  $etiarian 
does  not  necessarily  take  an  active  part 
in  the  measures  of  his  aect;  whatever 
guilt  attaches  to  schism  attaches  to  the 
gehismatie  ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent,  act- 
ing from  an  erroneous  principle,  if  not 
an  unchristian  temper:  the  sedariaH  is 
often  an  involuntary  agent;  he  follows 
that  to  which  he  has  been  incidentally 
attached.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be 
a  sc/iUnuUic,  and  not  a  sectarian  ;  as  also 
to  be  a  sectarian^  and  not  a  schismatic. 
Those  professed  members  of  the  estab- 
lishment who  affect  the  title  of  evangel- 
ical, and  wish  to  palm  upon  the  Church 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, and  to  ingraft  their  own  modes  and 
forms  into  its  discipline,  are  sc?iismatic8y 
but  not  sectarians;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  by  birth  and  education  are  at- 
tached to  a  sect  are  sectarians,  but  not 
always  schismatics.  Consequently,  scfds- 
matie  is  a  term  of  much  greater  reproach 
than  sectarian. 

The  schismatic  and  sectarian  have  a 
reference  to  any  established  body  of 
Christians  of  any  country ;  but  dissenler 
is  a  term  applicable  only  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  and  bearing  rela- 
tion only  to  the  established  Church  of 
England :  it  includes  not  only  those  who 
have  individually  and  personally  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
but  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  dissent 
or  difference  from  it  Dissenters  are  not 
necessarily  either  schismatics  or  sectarians, 
for  British  Roman  Catholics  are  all  dis- 
senters, although  they  are  the  reverse  of 
what  is  understood  by  schismatic  and  sec- 
tarian: it  is  equally  clear  that  all  sehis- 
maiies  and  sectarians  are  not  dissenters, 
because  every  established  community  of 
Christians,  aU  over  the  world,  have  had 
individuals,  or  smaller  bodies  of  individ- 
uals, setting  themselves  up  against  them: 
the  term  dissenter  being  in  a  great  meas- 
ure technical,  it  may  be  applied  individ- 
ually or  generally  without  conveying  any 
idea  of  reproach ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  n(m^<»nformist,  which  is  a  more  special 
term,  including  only  such  as  do  not  con- 
form to  some  established  or  national  re- 
ligion :  consequently,  all  members  of  the 
Romish  Church,  or  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, are  excluded  from  the  number  of 
fum- conformists;   while    on  the   other 


hand,  all  British -boifi  subjects  not  ad. 
hering  to  these  two  forms,  and  at  the 
same  time  renouncusg  the  established 
form  of  their  country,  are  of  this  num- 
ber, among  whom  may  be  reckoned 
Independents,  Preflb3rterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  all  other  such 
sects  as  have  been  formed  since  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

The  Schismatics  disturb  the  sweet  peace  of 
our  Church.  Uown.!.. 

In  the  home  of  Sir  Samuel  Lake,  one  ofCroro- 
weirs  officers,  Butler  observed  so  much  of  the 
chwscter  of  tlie  Sectaries  tliat  be  is  said  to  have 
written  or  begun  his  poem  at  this  time. 

JOBMSON. 

Of  the  Dissenters,  Swift  did  not  wish  to  in- 
fringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed  their  en- 
croachment. Joamov. 

Watts  is  at  least  one  of  the  few  poets  with 
whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be  safely 
pleased ;  and  happy  will  that  reader  be  whose 
mind  is  disposed,  by  his  venes  or  his  prose,  to 
imitate  him  in  all  but  his  non'Oon/ormlty. 

Johnson. 

TO  HESITATE,  FALTEK,  STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 

HESITATE,  V.  To  demur,  FALTER 
or  FAULTER  seems  to  signify  to  com- 
mit A  fault  or  blunder,  or  it  may  be  a  fre- 
quentative of  to  fall,  signifying  to  stum- 
ble. STAMMER,  in  the  Teutonic  stam. 
mdn,  comes  most  probably  from  the  He> 
brew  satem,  to  obstruct  STUTTER  is 
but  a  variation  of  tiammer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  the  idea  which 
is  common  in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms :  they  differ  either  as  to  the  cause 
or  the  mode  of  the  actron.  With  regard 
to  the  cause,  a  heeitation  results  from  the 
state  of  the  mind,  and  an  interruption  in 
the  train  of  thoughts ;  falter  arises  from 
a  perturbed  state  of  feeling;  stammer 
and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  incident- 
al circumstance,  or  more  commonly  from 
a  physical  defect  in  the  oi^ns  of  utter- 
ance. A  person  who  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  public  speaking,  or  of  collecting  his 
thoughts  into  a  set  form,  will  "be  apt  to 
hesitate  even  in  familiar  conversation ;  he 
who  first  addresses  a  public  assembly  will 
be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who  first  be- 
gin to  read  will  stammer  at  hard  words : 
and  one  who  has  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  will  stutter  when  he  attempts  to 
speak  in  a  hurry. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  or  degree 
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of  the  action,  hetUate  expresses  less  than 
falter;  ftammtr  less  than  MhOUr.  The 
slightest  difficulty  in  uttering  words  con- 
stitutes a  haiiatiim  ;  a  pause  or  the  rep- 
etition of  a  word  may  be  termed  httUat- 
ing:  but  to  falier  supposes  a  failure  in 
the  Toice  as  well  as  the  lips  when  they 
refuse  to  do  their  office.  Siammtrinff 
and  shUtering  are  confined  principally  to 
the  useless  moving  of  the  mouth ;  he  who 
ttanufiers  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not  the 
right  sounds,  without  trials  and  efforts ; 
he  who  lUtUitra  remains  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  agitation  without  uttering  a 
sound. 

To  look  with  Bolidtade  and  speak  wltb  AMt- 
tatUm  to  attainable  at  will ;  but  the  show  of 
wtodom  to  ridiculous  when  there  to  nothing  to 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  Talor,  when  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  feared.  Johnson. 

And  yet  was  every  faulUHng  tongne  of  man, 

Almiglity  Father !  silent  in  thy  praise, 

Thy  works  themselres  woald  ratoo  a  general 

voice.  TiioiiaoN. 

Lagean  Jnioe 
Will  9tamnCring  tongues  and  stagg'ring  feet 

produce.  Dbtdbn. 

HETERODOXY,  UERESY. 

HETERODOXY,  from  the  Greek  f rcpoc 
and  ^o{f|,  signifies  another  or  a  differ- 
ent doctrine.  HERESY,  from  the  Greek 
aipcffiC)  a  choice,  signifies  an  opinion 
adopted  by  individual  choice. 

To  be  of  a  different  persuasion  is  hH- 
erodoxy;  to  have  a  faith  of  one's  own  is 
heray ;  the  heterodoxy  characterizes  the 
opinions  formed;  the  herety  character- 
izes the  individual  forming  the  opinion : 
the  heterodoxy  exists  independently  and 
for  itself ;  the  heresy  sets  itself  up  against 
others.  As  all  division  supposes  error 
either  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  words 
heterodoxy  and  hereiiy  are  applied  only  to 
human  opinions,  and  strictly  in  the  sense 
of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  better  founded ;  but 
the  former  respects  any  opinions,  impor- 
tant or  otherwise,  the  latter  refers  only 
to  matters  of  importance :  the  fteresy  is 
therefore  a  fundamental  error.  There 
has  been  much  heterodoxy  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  all  times,  and  among  these 
have  been  hereties  denying  the  plainest 
and  most  serious  truths  which  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians since  the  Apostles. 


AU  wrong  nottona  in  reUgkn  an  rsDked  nnde* 
the  general  name  of  heterodox.  Goiaino. 

ffeterodostUe^  false  doctrines,  yea,  and  Aere- 
Hes,  may  be  propagated  by  prayer  aa  well  as 
preachbig.  Bru.. 

HIDEOUS,  GHASTLY,  GRIM,  GRISLY. 

HIDEOUS  comes  probably  from  A**, 
signifying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  the 
view.  GHASTLY  signifies  like  a  ghost. 
GRIM  is  m  German  ffrimniy  fierce.  GRIS- 
LY, from  grizde^  signifies  grizdod^  or  mot- 
ley colored. 

An  unseemly  exterior  is  characterized 
by  these  terms ;  but  the  hideom  respects 
natural  objects,  and  the  ghoKtly  more 
properly  that  which  is  supernatural,  or 
what  resembles  it  A  mask  with  mon- 
strous grinning  features  looks  Iddeoua  ;  a 
human  form  with  a  visage  of  death-like 
paleness  is  ghastly.  The  grim  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  countenance;  dogs  or 
wild  beasts  may  look  very  grim:  gruly 
refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particular- 
ly to  the  color ;  as  blackness  or  darkness 
has  always  something  terrific  in  it,  a^m- 
ly  figure  having  a  monstrous  assemblage 
of  dark  color,  is  particularly  calculated 
to  strike  terror.  Hideous  is  applicable 
to  objects  of  hearing  also,  as  a  hideom 
roar;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight 
only. 

From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hidMus  to  the 
view.  Fjojcokkb. 

And  Death 
Qrinn'd  horribly  a  ghaetly  smile.  MaTON. 

Even  hell's  ffrim  king  Alddes*  powV  confessM. 


All  parts  resound  with  tnmnlts,  plaints,  and  fears. 
And  ffrUly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears. 

Pora. 
lUGH,  TALL,  LOFTY. 

HIGH,  in  German  hoch^  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  agog,  to  be  high.  TALL,  in 
Welsh  to/,  from  the  Hebrew  talal,  to  ele- 
vate. LOI^TY  is  doubtless  derived  from 
lift,  in  the  sense  of  lifted  (v.  To  lift), 

High  is  the  term  in  most  general  use, 
which  seems  likewise  in  the  most  un- 
qualified manner  to  express  the  idea  of 
extension  upward,  which  is  common  to 
them  all.  Whatever  is  tall  and  lofty  is 
highy  but  everything  is  not  tall  or  iffy 
which  is  high.  Tall  and  lofty  both  de»- 
ignate  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
height;  but  taU  is  peculiarly  applicable 
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to  what  shoots  up  or  stands  up  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction :  while  lofly  is  said 
of  that  which  is  extended  in  breadth  as 
well  as  in  fieight;  that  which  ih  lifted 
up  or  raised  by  an  accretion  of  matter 
or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  By  this  rule 
we  say  that  a  house  is  high,  a  chimney 
tall,  a  room  lofty.  With  the  Mgh  is  as- 
sociated no  idea  of  what  is  striking;  but 
the  tall  is  coupled  with  the  aspiring,  or 
that  which  strives  to  out-top ;  the  lofty 
is  always  coupled  with  the  grand,  and 
that  which  commands  admiration. 

High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Herion  to  excite  their  rear.         Pops. 
Prostrate  on  earth  their  beaateous  bodies  lay, 
Like  moantaln  ftrs.as  tall  and  ttnOght  as  thej. 

Pops. 
E*en  now,0  kingi  tis  girl)  thee  to  destrojr 
The  lofty  tow*rs  of  wide^extonded  Trojr.    Popb. 

High  and  lofty  hare  a  moral  accepta- 
tion, but  iaU  is  taken  in  the  natural  sense 
only :  high  and  lofty  are  applied  to  per- 
sons or  what  is  personal,  with  the  same 
difference  in  degree  as  before:  a  lofty 
title  or  lofty  pretension  conveys  more 
than  a  high  title  or  a  high  pretension. 
Men  of  high  rank  should  have  high  ideas 
of  virtue  and  personal  dignity,  and  keep 
themselves  clear  from  everything  low 
and  mean :  a  lofty  ambition  often  soars 
too  high  to  serve  the  purpose  of  its  pos- 
sessor, whose  fall  is  the  .greater  when  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  descend. 

When  von  arc  tried  in  scandaPs  court. 
Stand  high  in  honor,  wealth,  or  wit, 
All  others  who  inferior  sit 
Conceive  themselves  in  conscience  bound 
To  Join  and  drag  you  to  the  ground.         Swift. 
Without  thee,  nothing  lofty  can  I  sing ; 
Ck)n)e  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  bring. 

Drtdxn. 

TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE,  OB- 
STRUCT. 

HINDER,  from  hind  or  behind^  signi- 
fies to  pull  or  cause  to  be  behind.  PRE- 
VENT, from  prce  and  verdo^  to  come  be- 
fore, signifies  to  hinder  by  coming  before, 
or  to  cross  another  by  the  anticipation 
of  his  purpose.  IMPEDE,  from  in  and 
/Mcfet,  signifies  to  come  between  a  person's 
feet  and  entangle  him  in  his  progress. 
OBSTRUCT,  from  ob  and  ^ruo,  signifies 
to  set  up  something  in  his  way,  to  block 
the  passage. 

Hinder  is  the  most  general  of  these 


terms,  as  it  conveys  little  more  than  the 
idea  which  is  common  to  them  all,  name* 
ly,  that  of  keeping  one  from  his  purpose. 
To  hinder  is  commonly  said  of  that  which 
is  rendered  impracticable  only  for  the 
time  being,  or  merely  delayed ;  prevetU  is 
said  of  that  which  is  rendered  altogether 
impracticable.  A  person  is  hindered  by 
the  weather  and  his  various  engagements 
from  reaching  a  place  at  the  time  he  in- 
tended ;  he  is  prevented  but  not  hindered 
by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at  all. 
If  a  friend  calls,  he  hittdera  me  from  fin- 
ishing the  letter  which  I  was  writing ;  if 
I  wish  to  prevent  my  son  from  reading 
any  book  I  keep  it  out  of  his  way.  To 
hinder  is  an  act  of  the  moment,  it  sup- 
poses no  design ;  prevent  is  a  premedi- 
tated act,  deliberated  upon,  aud  adopted 
for  general  purposes :  the  former  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  movements  of  any  par- 
ticular individual,  the  latter  to  events  and 
circumstances.  I  Jdnder  a  person  who  is 
running,  if  I  lay  hold  of  his  arm  aud  make 
him  walk :  it  is  the  object  of  every  good 
government  to  prevent  offences  rather 
than  to  punish  offenders.  In  ordinary 
discourse  these  words  fall  very  much 
into  one  another,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  do  not  suflSciently 
define  whether  the  action  in  hand  be 
altogether  suspended,  or  only  suspended 
for  a  time ;  but  the  above  explanation 
must  make  it  very  clear  that  to  hinder^  in 
its  proper  sense  and  application,  is  but  to 
stop  in  the  progress,  and  prevent  to  stop 
in  the  outset. 

It  is  much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  re- 
sentment than  to  restrain  it  from  excess  when  it 
has  gained  admission.  To  use  the  illustration  of 
an  excellent  author,  we  can  prevent  the  begin- 
nings of  some  thingSf  whose  progress  afterward 
we  cannot  hinder.  Hollako. 

To  impede  and  obetruct  are  a  species  of 
hindering  which  is  said  rather  of  things 
than  of  persons :  hinder  is  said  of  both ; 
but  hinder  is  commonly  employed  in  re- 
gard to  trifling  matters,  or  such  as  retard 
a  person's  proceedings  in  the  smallest 
degree;  impede  and  obttrud  are  acts  of 
greater  importance,  or  produce  a  still 
greater  degree  of  delay.  A  person  is 
hindered  in  his  work,  although  neither 
impeded  nor  obetrueted;  but  the  quantity 
of  artillery  and  baggage  which  is  attach- 
ed to  an  anny  will  greatly  impede  it  in  its 
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march ;  and  the  trees  which  are  thrown 
across  the  roads  will  obtiruei  its  inarch. 
Hinderatu!e$  always  suppose  the  agency  of 
a  person,  either  of  the  one  who  hinden, 
or  the  one  who  is  hindered:  but  impedi- 
ments and  ob^rucHons  may  be  employed 
with  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature 
on  inanimate  objects.  Gold  m^xdee  the 
growth  of  plants;  a  dam  obehrueU  the 
course  of  water. 

I  am  not  gameaome ;  I  do  lack  acme  part 
Of  Uiat  qnick  spirit  that  Is  ia  Anthony : 
Let  roe  not  kitider,  Caulna,  your  desires, 
ini  leave  you.  SaAxapBABS. 

Troth  was  provoked  to  see  herself  thus  baffled 
and  impeded  by  an  enemy  whom  she  looked  on 
with  contempt.  Johnson. 

This  path  you  say  is  hid  in  endless  night, 
TIs  self-conoeit  alone  (tbetrueta  yonr  sight 

JuiTm. 
TO  HINDEB,  STOP. 

HINDER  (v.  7b  hinder)  refers  solely  to 
the  prosecution  of  an  object :  STOP,  sig- 
nifying to  make  to  stand,  refers  simply  to 
the  cessation  of  motion ;  we  may  be  Xin- 
dered^  therefore,  bv  being  stopped;  but  we 
may  also  be  hindered  without  being  ex- 
pressly stopped^  and  we  may  be  H^jped 
without  being  hindered.  If  the  stoppage 
do  not  interfere  with  any  other  object  'in 
view,  it  is  a  stoppage^  but  not  a  hinderance  ; 
as  when  we  are  stopped  by  a  friend  while 
walking  for  pleasure :  but  if  stopped  by  an 
idler  in  the  midst  of  urgent  business,  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  is  both  a  stoppage  and 
a  hinderance:  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
interrupted  in  the  regular  coarse  of  our 
proceeding,  but  not  compelled  to  stand 
still  or  give  up  our  business  for  any  time, 
this  may  be  a  hinderance^  but  not  a  stop- 
page: in  this  manner,  the  conversation 
of  others  in  the  midst  of  our  business 
may  considerably  retard  its  progress,  and 
so  far  hinder,  but  not  expressly  put  a  stop 
to,  the  whole  concern. 

Is  it  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  too 
to  hinder  the  consummation  of  those  soul-wast- 
ing sins,  by  obliging  as  to  withstand  them  in  their 
first  infancy  ?  Sotrm. 

A  signal  omen  «topp*d  the  passing  host, 
Thoir  martial  fiiry  in  their  wonder  lost     Fops. 

TO  HINT,  8UQOEST,  IimSCATE,  INBIN- 
UATB. 
HINT,  9.  To  aUude,     SUGGEST,  r.  7b 
allude.     To  INTIMATE  is  to  make  one 


iniimLie,  or  spedally  acquainted  with,  to 
communicate  one^s  most  inward  thoughts. 
INSINUATE,  from  the  Latin  sunic,  the 
bosom,  is  to  introduce  gently  into  the 
mind  of  another. 

All  these  terms  denote  indirect  expres- 
sions of  what  passes  in  one^s  own  mind. 
We  hint  at  a  thing  from  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  we  SUGGEST  a  thing  from  pni- 
dence  and  modesty ;  we  intimate  a  thins 
from  indecision;  a  thing  is  instHnatea 
from  artifice.  A  person  who  wants  to 
get  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  any  cir- 
cumstance hints  at  it  frequently  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  can  givehun  the 
information ;  a  ipan  who  wiU  not  offend 
others  by  an  assiunptioo  of  superior  wis- 
dom suggests  his  ideas  on  a  subject,  in- 
stead of  setting  them  forth  with  oonfi- 
dence ;  when  a  person^s  mind  is  not  made 
up  on  any  f  uturo  actkNi,  he  only  inlimates 
what  may  be  done ;  he  who  has  anything 
offensive  to  communicate  to  another,  wiU 
choose  to  insinuate  it,  rather  than  dedaro 
it  in  expi^ess  terms.  Hints  are  thrown 
out ;  they  are  frequently  characterized  as 
broken :  suggestions  are  offered ;  they  are 
frequently  termed  idle  or  ill-grounded:  t». 
timaiions  are  given,  and  are  either  slight 
or  broad :  insintdoiions  are  thrown  out ; 
they  are  commonly  designated  as  slander- 
ous, malignant,  and  the  like. 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  aArmid  to  strike. 
Just  hiut  a  fault,  and  heslUte  dislike.        Pora. 

We  must  sugffeH  to  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  baUi  held  them.  SiuursAKB. 

TIs  Heav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Addison. 

He  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and, 
under  the  notions  of  doubts,  insinuating  his  ob- 
jections, tliat  he  inflised  his  own  opinions  into 
those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  re- 
ceive tliem.  GLAABmwN. 

To  hint  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an 
indifferent  sense ;  it  is  commonly  resorted 
to  by  tale-bearers,  mischief-makers,  and 
all  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than  they 
know.  To  sntggest  is  oftener  used  in  the 
good  than  the  bad  sense:  as  to  suggest 
doubts,  queries,  difficulties,  or  improve- 
ments in  matters  of  opinion,  is  truly  laud- 
able, partictUarly  for  young  persons ;  but 
to  suggest  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another  is  even  worse  than  to  speak  iU 
of  him  openly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice 
as  well  as  ill-nature;  To  wKtmofo  is  taken 
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either  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense ; 
it  commonly  passes  between  relatives  or 
persons  closely  connected  in  the  commu- 
nication of  their  half- formed  intentions 
or  of  doubtful  intelligence ;  but  to  ituin- 
uaJU  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it  is 
the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  anoth- 
er, whom  he  does  not  dare  openly  to  ac- 
cuse. A  person  is  said  to  take  a  Iwid^  to 
follow  a  guffffetHon^  to  receive  an  tn/ima- 
Hony  to  disregard  an  intimuUum, 

It  U  &  mistake  to  imagine  that  creeds  were,  at 
first,  intended  to  teach  in  full  and  explicit  terms 
all  that  should  be  necessary  to  be  belleTed  by 
Christians.  They  were  designed  rather  for  MnU 
and  minutes  of  the  main  "  credenda.** 

Waterland. 

Ararioe  replied,  that  be  looked  upon  Plenty 
(the  first  minister  of  his  antagonist)  to  be  a  much 
more  destructive  counsellor  than  Poverty,  fbr  that 
he  was  perpetoaUy  tHgg^tti/Hg  ptoamraa 

Adduon. 

It  was  his  saving,  and  it  did  him  no  good,  that 
he  was  none  or  the  reptilia,  intimating  that  he 
could  not  creep  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  court 
was  not  hii  element  Navnton. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  what  U  here  said  in- 
HnuatM  anything  to  the  discredit  of  Greek  and 
Latin  criticism.  Wabbubtok. 

HIRELnrO,  MBRCBXART. 

HIKELING,  from  hire,  and  MERGE- 
NARY,  from  mereea,  wages,  are  applied 
to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid  employ- 
ment; but  hireling  may  sometimes  be 
taken  in  its  proper  and  less  reproachful 
sense,  for  one  who  is  hired  as  a  servant 
to  perform  an  allotted  work ;  but  in  gen- 
eral they  are  both  reproachful  epithets : 
the  former  having  particular  reference  to 
the  meanness  of  the  employment,  and  the 
latter  to  the  sordid  character  of  the  per- 
son. Hirding  prints  are  those  which  are 
in  the  pay  of  a  party ;  a  mercenary  prin- 
ciple will  sometimes  actuate  men  in  the 
highest  station. 

It  was  not  his  carrying  the  bag  which  made 
Jndas  a  thief  and  a  kireUng,  Socth. 

These  soldiers  were  not  dtisens,  bat  mereeno' 
ry,  sordid  deserters.  Bcaxc 

TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  RETAIN. 

HOLD,  Saxon  healden,  Teutonic,  etc, 
kolden,  like  the  Greek  cwXi/w,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  cd^  to  restrain.  KEEP  comes 
in  all  probability,  like  the  Latin  ca^,  to 
lay  hold  of,  from  the  Hebrew  ct^h,  the 
22* 


hoUow  of  the  hand.  DJSTAIN  and  RE- 
TAIN both  come  from  the  Latin  teneoy  to 
hold ;  the  first  signifies,  by  virtue  of  the 
particle  de,  to  hold  from  another ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  virtue  of  the  particle  re,  to  hold 
back  for  one^s  self. 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act ;  it  requires  a 
degree  of  bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the 
use  of  the  limbs ;  to  keqif  is  simply  to  have 
by  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The  having  in 
one's  power  so  that  it  shall  not  go  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  signification  of  hold; 
the  durability  of  having  is  the  leading 
idea  in  the  word  keep:  we  may  hold  a 
thing  only  for  a  moment;  but  what  we 
keq>  we  ieq>  for  a  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  kea>  a  thing  by  holding,  al- 
though we  may  Ice^  it  by  various  other 
means:  we  may  therefore  hold  without 
keejping,  and  we  may  keep  without  holding. 
A  servant  hokk  a  thing  in  his  hand  for 
it  to  be  seen,  but  he  does  not  keep  it ;  he 
gives  it  to  his  roaster,  who  puts  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  consequently  ieep$y  but  does 
not  hold  it.  A  thing  may  be  held  in  the 
hand,  or  kept  in  the  hand ;  in  the  former 
case,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  action,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  is  simply  a  contingent  part  of 
the  action :  the  hand  h<dd8,  but  the  per- 
son  keeps  it.  What  Is  held  is  fixed  in 
position,  but  what  is  kepi  is  left  loose,  or 
otherwise,  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 
Things  are  held  by  men  in  their  hands,  by 
beasts  in  their  claws  or  mouths,  by  birds 
in  their  beaks;  things  are  kq!4  by  peo- 
ple either  about  thdr  persons  or  in  their 
houses,  according  to  convenience. 

France,  thou  mayst  Aofd  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  Cuting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 

Than  k^  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost 

hold,  SSAMMnAMM. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  keep- 
tng;  the  former  signifies  ketping  back 
what  belongs  to  another ;  the  latter  sig- 
nifies ketping  a  long  time  for  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  either  held, 
kept,  detained,  or  retained:  when  he  is 
held,  he  is  hdd  contrary  to  his  will  by 
the  hand  of  another;  as  suspected  per- 
sons are  hdd  by  the  officers  of  justice, 
that  they  may  not  make  their  escape :  he 
is  kept,  if  he  stops  in  any  pla(!e,  by  the 
desire  of  another ;  as  a  man  is  kq)t  in 
prison  until  his  innocence  is  proved;  or 
a  child  is  kept  at  school,  until  he  has  fin« 
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ished  his  edacation :  he  is  dettnMd  if  he 
be  kept  away  from  any  place  to  which  he 
is  going,  or  from  any  person  to  whom  he 
belongs;  as  the  servant  of  another  is 
detained  to  take  back  a  letter ;  or  one  is 
detained  by  basiness,  so  as  to  be  prevent- 
ed attending  to  ah  appointment:  a  per- 
son is  retained  who  is  kept  for  a  contina- 
ance  in  the  service  of  another ;  as  some 
servants  are  said  to  be  retained,  while  oth- 
ers are  dismissed. 

Too  Utb  It  was  for  tatrr  to  be  told 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again : 

In  vain  be  aeeka,  thai  having  cannot  hold. 

SPBHssa. 
That  I  may  know  what  keepe  yon  here  with  me. 

Dbtpbm. 

He  has  described  the  passion  of  Calypso,  and 
the  indecent  advances  she  made  to  detain  him 
from  his  coontry.  Baown. 

Having  the  address  to  retain  ttie  eonquest  she 
had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  lore  with- 
out any  rival  for  many  years.  RoaxftTsoii. 

Things  are  held  in  the  improper  sense : 
they  are  kept,  detained,  and  retained  in 
the  proper  sense.  A  money-lender  holde 
the  property  of  others  in  pledge;  the 
idea  of  a  temporary  and  partial  action 
is  here  expressed  by  hold,  in  distinction 
from  keep,  which  is  used  to  express 
something  definite  and  permanent:  the 
money-lender  keepe  the  property  as  his 
own,  if  the  borrower  forfeits  it  by  breach 
of  contract  When  a  person  purchases 
anything,  ho  is  expected  to  keq>  it,  or 
pay  the  value  of  the  thing  ordered,  if  the 
tradesman  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engage- 
ment. What  is  detained  is  kept  either 
contrary  to  the  will,  or  without  the  con- 
sent, of  the  possessor :  when  things  are 
suspected  to  be  stolen,  the  officers  have 
the  right  of  detaining  them  until  inquiry 
be  instituted.  What  is  retained  is  con- 
tinued to  be  kept ;  it  supposes,  however, 
some  alteration  in  the  terms  or  circuni^ 
stances  under  which  it  is  kept:  a  person 
retaine  his  seat  in  a  coach,  notwithstand- 
ing he  finds  it  disagreeable:  or  a  lady 
retaine  some  of  the  articles  of  millinery, 
which  are  sent  for  her  choice,  but  she 
returns  the  rest. 

Assuredly  It  is  more  shame  for  a  man  to  lose 
that  which  he  JuUdeth  than  to  Csil  in  getting  that 
which  he  never  had.  Hatwaed. 

This  charge  I  ke&p  until  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  ap.  Miltow. 

Haste  I  goddess,  haste  I  the  flying  host  detain^ 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main.     Pors. 


Let  me  retain-^ 
The  name  and  all  th*  addition  to  a  king. 

Shaupkaicl 

All  are  used  in  a  moral  application  ex- 
cept detain  ;  in  this  case  they  are  mark- 
ed by  a  similar  distinction.  A  person  is 
said  to  hM  an  office,  by  which  simple 
possession  is  implied :  he  may  hM  it  for 
a  long  or  a  short  time,  at  the  will  of 
others,  or  by  his  own  wiU,  which  are  not 
marked :  he  keefxe  a  situation,  or  he  heqm 
his  post,  by  which  his  continuance  in  the 
situation,  or  at  the  post,  are  denoted :  but 
to  say  he  reUnna  his  office,  signifies  that 
he  might  have  given  it  up,  or  lost  it^ 
had  he  not  been  led  to  continue  in  it 
In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  one's  sen- 
timents or  feetings,  a  roan  is  said  to  hxdd 
certain  opinions,  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  as  a  part  of  his  creed ;  he  keepe  the 
opinions  which  no  one  can  induce  him  to 
give  up ;  he  retame  his  old  attachments, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  years  and 
change  of  circumstances  which  have  in- 
tervened, and  were  naturally  calculated 
to  wean  him  from  them. 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government,  when 
it  can  hold  men's  hearts  by  hop^s.  Baoon. 

The  proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their  au- 
thority toward  their  children,  but  not  their  pnrse. 

Baoon. 

Ideas  are  regained  by  renovation  of  that  im- 
pression which  time  is  always  wearing  away. 

JoaKSOH. 

TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  POSSRSS. 

HOLD,  V.  To  hold.  OCCUPY,  in  Latin 
oeettpo,  or  oe  and  eapio,  to  hold  or  keep, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  held  by  others,  or 
fill  a  space,  so  that  it  cannot  be  filled  by 
any  other  object.  POSSESS,  in  Latin 
poesideo,  or  potie  and  eedeo,  signifies  to  sit 
as  master  of. 

Wc  hold  a  thing  for  a  long  or  a  short 
time;  wc  occupy  it  for  a  permanence: 
we  hM  it  for  ourselves  or  others;  we 
oeevpy  it  only  for  ourselves :  we  hM  it 
for  various  purposes ;  we  occuj»f  only  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  it  to  our  pri- 
vate use.  Thus  a  person  may  hM  an 
estate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
title-deeds  to  an  estate,  pro  tempore,  for 
another  person^s  benefit ;  but  he  oectqriee 
an  estate  if  he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  occupy  is  only  to  hM 
under  a  certain  compact ;  but  to  poeeeu 
is  to  hM  as  one's  own.    The  tenant  oc* 
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eturia  the  f  Arm  when  he  holeb  it  by  a  cer- 
tain ]ease,  and  cultiyates  it  for  his  Bub- 
sistence :  but  the  landlord  pouetam  the 
f arm,  ponemng  the  right  to  let  it,  and  to 
receive  the  rent.  We  may  hM  by  force, 
or  fraud,  or  right ;  we  occupy  either  by 
force  or  right ;  we  ponen  only  by  right. 

He  (the  eagle)  drives  tbem  from  bis  fort,  the  tow- 
ering seat, 
For  ages,  of  his  empire,  which  in  peace 
Unstaln'd  he  Ao/<fs.  THOMsqw. 

If  the  title  of  occupier  be  good  in  a  land  un- 
peopled, why  should  \%  be  bad  accounted  in  a 
country  peopled  thinly  ?  Rauioh. 

But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Deuuuid  the  free  potseainon  of  the  sky. 

Tboioon. 

Hence  we  say,  figuratively,  to  hold  a 
person  in  esteem  or  contempt,  to  occupy 
a  person^s  attention  or  a  place,  or  to  pos- 
sets one's  affection. 

I.  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me, 
Ifoid  thee  fh>m  this  forever.  Shaksfbaks. 

He  must  assert  infinite  generations  before  that 
first  deluge,  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive 
them,  but  the  fnflnito  bodies  of  men  must  occupy 
an  infinite  space.  Bentubt. 

Of  fortune's  favor  long  posseMS^d^ 
Ue  was  in  one  fiUr  daughter  only  bless'd. 

DBTDnf. 

TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

HOLD  (v.  To  holdy  keep)  is  here,  as  in 
the  former  article,  a  term  of  very  general 
import.  SUPPORT  (r.  7b  countenance) 
and  MAINTAIN  {v.  To  assist,  maintain) 
include  the  idea  of  holding  with  other 
collateral  ideas  in  their  signification. 

Hold  and  support  are  employed  in  the 
proper  sense,  matntain  in  the  improper 
sense.  To  hold  is  a  term  unqualified  by 
any  circumstance ;  we  may  hold  a  thing 
in  any  direction,  hold  it  up  or  down,  in  a 
strai^t  or  oblique  direction :  support  is 
a  species  of  holding  up ;  to  hold  up,  how- 
ever, is  a  personal  act,  or  a  direct  effort 
of  the  individual ;  to  suj^pori  may  be  an 
indirect  and  a  passive  act ;  he  who  holds 
anything  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright  post- 
ure by  the  eiertion  of  his  strength; 
he  who  supports  a  thing  only  bears  its 
weight,  or  suffers  it  to  rest  upmn  himself : 
persons  or  voluntary  agents  can  hold  up ; 
inanimate  objects  may  support:  a  ser- 
vant hofds  up  a  child  that  it  may  see ;  a 
ptilar  fttpports  a  building. 


Oh  who  can  held  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  fh»ty  Caucasus  ? 

Shaksfsariv 
Han,  like  the  gen'rous  vine,  supportcfl  lives. 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace  he 
gives.  PopK. 

In  the  figurative  application  a  person 
is  said  to  hold  power  for  himself,  but  to- 
support  the  authority  of  another,  or  to 
have  one's  own  mind  supported  by  cir- 
cumstances or  reflections.  To  maintain 
is  to  hold  firmly  or  with  vigor. 

The  usurpation  which,  in  order  to  subvert  an- 
cient  institutions,  has  destroyed  ancient  princi- 
ples, will  hold  power  by  arts  similar  to  those  by 
which  it  has  acquired' it.  Bunas. 

Nothing  can  support  the  minds  of  the  guilty 
frx>iA  drooping.  Sootb. 

Who  then  is  finee  ?    The  wise,  who  well  mait^ 

Utina 
An  empire  o'er  himself.  Francis. 

These  terms  al^  all  applied  to  the  opin- 
ions with  a  similar  distinction.  Opinions 
are  hdd  and  maintained  as  one^s  own, 
they  are  supported  when  they  are  anoth- 
er's. We  hold  and  maintain  whatever 
we  believe.  We  support  the  belief  or  doc- 
trine of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves 
have  asserted  and  maintained  at  a  for- 
mer time.  What  is  held  is  held  by  the 
act  of  the  mind  within  itself,  and  as  re- 
gards itself,  without  reference  to  others ; 
but  what  is  maintained  and  supported  is 
openly  declared  to  be  Iteld;  it  is  main- 
tained with  others  or  against  others ;  it  is 
supported  in  an  especial  manner  against 
others ;  it  may  be  maintained  by  simple 
declaration  or  assertions ;  it  is  supported 
by  ailment. 

It  was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  fktber, 
that  those  which  held  and  persuaded  pressure 
of  consciences  were  commonly  Interested  therein . 
themselves  for  their  own  ends.  Bacon. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon 
Edward  Earl  of  Glo'ster  that  he  is  a  manifold 
traitor,  let  him  appear.  Suakspbaee. 

He  supported  the  motion  for  the  council  of 
trade,  in  oppositton  to  the  court  Boeket. 

What  is  held  may  be  held  by  means  of 
the  affection,  as  to  hold  a  person  dear,  or 
hold  a  thing  in  esteem ;  to  maifUain  and 
support  are  applied  only  to  speculative 
matters  with  which  the  understanding  is 
engaged,  as  to  maintain  or  support  truth 
or  error,  to  maintain  or  support  a  cause. 

As  Chaucer  is  the  fiitlicr  of  English  poetry,  so 
I  hold  him  ill  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as 
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tlie  Gredana  held  Homer,  and  the  Romans  Vir- 
gil. Pops. 

HOLINESS,  SANCrnXY. 

HOLINESS,  which  comes  from  the 
Northern  languages,  has  altogether  ac- 
quired a  Christian  signification;  it  re- 
spects the  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian. 
SANCTITY,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  aandus  and  sanctiOf  to  sanction,  has 
merely  a  moral  signification,  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  Mndion  of  human  author- 
ity. 

Holinas  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what 
saHctity  is  to  his  exterior ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  holUien  to  a  certain  degree 
ought  to  belong  to  every  man  professing 
Christianity;  but  mnetity^  as  it  lies  in 
the  manners,  the  outward  garb,  and  de- 
portment, is  becoming  only  to  certain 
persons,  and  at  certain  times.  Hoiirun 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  affected ;  but  Mnefify, 
consisting  in  externals,  is  from  its  very 
nature  exposed  to  falsehood.  It  is  be- 
coming those  who  fill  a  sacred  office,  but 
not  otherwise. 

Habitnal  preparation  for  the  sacrament  con- 
sists In  a  permanent  habit  or  principle  of  hoU- 
neaa.  Sooth. 

About  an  age  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  in  Eng- 
land for  every  one  that  wonld  bo  thought  relig- 
ious to  throw  as  much  saneUty  as  possible  into 
his  fliM.  Addison. 

HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 

HOLLOW,  from  hole,  signifying  like 
a  hole,  respects  the  body  itself;  the  ab- 
sence of  its  own  materials  produces  hol- 
lowness.  EMPTY  (».  Empty)  respects 
foreign  bodies ;  their  absence  in  another 
body  constitutes  emplineK,  Hoflonmess 
is  therefore  a  preparative  to  emptiness^ 
and  may  exist  independently  of  it ;  but 
empUnem  presupposes  the  existence  of 
hxHhvme^:  what  is  empty  must  be  koUow; 
but  what  is  hoUova  need  not  be  fn^y. 
Hdlownest  is  often  the  natural  proper- 
ty of  a  body ;  emptiness  is  a  contingent 
property :  that  which  is  hollow  is  des- 
tined by  nature  to  contain ;  but  that 
which  is  empty  is  deprived  of  its  con- 
tents by  a  casualty:  a  nut  is  hoUow  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  f niit ;  it  is 
empty  if  it  contain  no  fruit. 

They  are  both  employed  in  a  moral  ac- 
ceptation, and  in  a  bad  sense ;  the  hol- 
low, in  this  case,  is  applied  to  what  ought 
to  be  solid  or  sound,  and  empty  to  what 


ought  to  be  filled;  a  person  is  koOam 
whose  goodness  lies  only  at  the  sorfaoe, 
whose  fair  words  are  without  meaning ; 
a  truce  is  hollow  which  is  only  an  exter- 
nal cessation  from  hostilities :  a  person 
is  empty  who  is  without  a  requisite  por- 
tion of  understanding  and  knowledge; 
an  excuse  is  empty  which  is  unsupported 
by  fact  and  reason ;  a  pleasure  is  en^t^ 
which  cannot  afford  satisfactioiL 

He  seem*d 
For  dignity  eompos'd,  and  high  exploit, 
Bot  all  was  (Use  and  hoUow.  McLimr. 

The  creatnre  man, 
GoDdemn'd  to  sacrlfloe  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance  and  empty  fears.  Puos. 

HOLY,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  RELIGIOUS. 

HOLY,  V.  Holiness.  PIOUS,  in  Latin 
/niM,  which  is  most  probably  changed 
from  dhts  or  dem,  signi6es  having  a  re- 
gard for  the  gods.  DEVOUT,  in  Latin 
devotus^  from  dewveoy  to  engage  by  a  tow, 
signifies  dewted  or  consecrated.  RELIG- 
IOUS, in  Latin  rdigiomsy  comes  from  re- 
liaio  and  reliffo^  to  bind,  because  religion 
bmds  the  mind,  and  produces  in  it  a  &ced 
principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being 
is  expressed  by  all  these  epithets ;  but 
holy  conveys  the  most  comprehensive 
idea;  pious  and  devout  designate  most 
fervor  of  mind;  rtUffiaus  is  the  most 
general  and  abstract  in  its  signification. 
A  holy  man  is  in  all  respects  heavenly- 
minded  ;  he  is  more  fit  for  heaven  than 
earth :  holiness,  to  whatever  degree  it  is 
possessed,  abstracts  the  thoughts  from 
sublunary  objects,  and  fixes  them  on 
things  that  are  above.  Our  Saviour  was 
a  perfect  pattern  of  holiness;  his  apostles 
after  him,  and  innumerable  saints  and 
good  men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  minis- 
try, have  striven  to  imitate  his  example, 
by  the  holiness  of  their  life  and  conver- 
sation. 

The  Ao^Mf  man,  by  convening  with  the  world, 
insensibly  draws  something  of  soil  and  taint  from 
it.  Sooth. 

IHous  is  a  term  more  restricted  in  its 
signification,  and  consequently  more  ex- 
tended in  application  than  luiy:  piety  is 
not  a  virtue  peculiar  to  Christians,  it  is 
common  to  all  believers  in  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  it  is  the  homage  of  the  heart  and 
the  affections  to  a  superior  Being :  from 
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a  similarity  \n  the  relationship  between  a 
heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  devoted- 
neea  of  the  mind  has  in  both  cases  been 
denominated  piety.  /Vefy  toward  God 
nataraUy  produces  pcafy  toward  parents ; 
for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  virtue  in  the  one  case, 
seems  instantly  to  dictate  the  exercise  of 
it  in  the  other.  The  difference  between 
holineu  and  pidjf  is  obvious  from  this, 
that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  are 
characterized  as  Ao/y,  but  not  pioua,  be- 
cause piefy  is  swallowed  up  in  hoUnma, 
On  the  other  hand,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Christian  and  Heathen,  are  alike  termed 
piofuty  when  they  cannot  be  called  /lo/y, 
because  pieiy  is  not  only  a  more  practica- 
ble virtue,  but  because  it  is  more  univer- 
sally applicable  to  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  man. 

In  every  a^  tbe  practice  hu  prevailed  of  sub- 
stituting certain  appearances  of  piety  in  the  place 
of  tbe  great  duties  of  humanity  and  mercy. 

Blaik. 

Devotion  is  a  species  of  piety  peculiar 
to  the  worshipper ;  it  bespeaks  that  de- 
votedness  of  mind  which  displays  itself 
in  the  temple,  when  the  individual  seems 
by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  de- 
vote  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  tbe  ser- 
vice of  his  Maker.  Piety,  therefore,  lies 
in  the  heart,  and  need  not  ixppear  exter- 
nally ;  but  devotion  requires  to  be  mark- 
ed by  some  external  observance :  a  man 
pwidy  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of  God 
m  the  midst  of  his  afflictions ;  he  prays 
devoutly  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

A  state  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and  Jastice, 
without  devotion^  is  a  lifeless,  insipid  condition 
of  yirtoe.  Ai>disom. 

RdigiouB  is  a  term  of  less  import  than 
either  of  the  other  terms ;  it  denotes  lit- 
tle more  than  the  simple  existence  of  re- 
ligion, or  a  sense  of  retiyion  in  the  mind : 
the  rkigioiu  man  is  so,  more  in  his  prin- 
ciples than  in  his  affections ;  he  is  rdiy- 
ioua  in  his  sentiments,  inasmuch  as  he  di- 
rects all  his  views  according  to  the  will 
of  his  Maker ;  and  be  is  rdiguma  in  his 
conduct,  inasmuch  as  he  observes  the 
outward  formalities  of  homage  that  are 
due  to  bis  Maker. 

A  man  should  be  rdigUnu,  not  superstitious. 
ADDisoir. 


MThen  applied  to  things,  these  terms 
preserve  a  similar  distinction :  we  speak 
of  the  holy  sacrament;  of  a  pwut  dis- 
course, a  pimte  ejaculation ;  of  a  devout 
exercise,  a  deivout  air ;  a  rdigiowi  senti- 
ment, a  rdigiom  life,  a  reUyiom  educa- 
tion, and  the  like. 

Devotion  expresses  not  so  much  the  perform- 
ance of  any  poirticnhir  duty,  as  the  spirit  which 
must  animate  all  reliffioue  duties.  Blao. 

HOLT,  SACRED,  DIVINK. 

HOLY  (v.  Holineee)  is  here,  as  in  the 
former  article,  a  term  of  higher  import 
than  either  SACRED,  which  is  in  Latin 
saeer,  or  DIVINE  (v.  Godlike),  Whatev- 
er  is  most  intimately  connected  with  re- 
ligion and  religious  worship,  in  its  purest 
state,  is  holy,  unhallowed  by  a  mixture 
of  inferior  objects,  and  elevated  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  so  as  to  suit  the 
nature  of  an  infinitely  perfect  and  exalt- 
ed Being.  Among  the  Jews,  the  holy  of 
holiee  was  that  place  which  was  intended 
to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  heaven- 
ly abode,  consequently  was  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  contamination 
with  that  which  is  earthly:  among  the 
Christians,  that  religion  or  form  of  re- 
ligion is  termed  holy  which  is  esteemed 
purest  in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  cer- 
emonies. 

To  fit  ui  for  a  due  access  to  the'  h<iiy  Sacra- 
ment, we  must  add  actual  preparation  to  habit- 
ual. SOCTH. 

Sacred  is  less  than  holy;  the  9aered 
derives  its  sanction  from  human  insti- 
tutions, and  is  connected  rather  with  our 
moral  than  our  religious  duties  ;  what  is 
holy  is  altogether  spirituaK  and  abstract- 
ed from  the  earthly.  The  laws  are  m- 
credy  but  not  holy;  a  man's  word  should 
be  eaered,  though  not  holy:  for  neither 
of  these  things  is  to  be  reverenced,  but 
both  are  to  be  kept  free  from  injury  or 
external  violence.  The  holy  is  not  so 
much  opposed  to,  as  it  is  set  above,  ev- 
erything else;  the  eacred  is  opposed  to 
the  profane :  the  Scriptures  are  properly 
denominated  holy,  because  they  are  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  fruit  of  his  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed 
eacred  which  appertam  to  religion,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  profane,  which  apper- 
tain only  to  worldly  matters. 
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Beliglon  properly  conaistt  in  a  rarerantiftl  es- 
teem of  things  $acred.  South. 

Divine  is  a  term  of  even  less  import 
than  mured;  it  signifies  ather  belong- 
ing to  a  deity,  or  being  like  a  deity ;  but 
from  the  looseness  of  its  application  it 
has  lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity  of 
its  meaning.  The  divine  is  often  con- 
trasted with  the  human :  but  there  are 
many  human  things  which  are  denomi- 
nated divine:  Milton^s  poem  is  entitled 
a  divine  poem,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  subject,  but  from  the  eialted  manner 
in  which  the  poet  has  treated  his  sub- 
ject: what  is  divine^  therefore,  may  be 
BO  superlatively  excellent  as  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  having  the  stamp  of  inspira- 
tion from  the  Deity,  which,  of  course,  as 
it  respects  human  performances,  is  but  a 
hyperbolical  mode  of  speech. 

Wlien  a  man  resteth  and  assareth  Mmielf  upon 
divine  protecUon,he  gathereth  a  force  and  faith 
which  hnman  nature  in  itaelf  could  not  obtain. 

Bacon. 

IfOMAOR,  FEALTY,  COURT. 

HOMAGE,  in  French  hommoffe,  comes 
from  homme,  a  man,  signifying  a  man's, 
that  is,  an  inferior's,  act  of  acknowledg- 
ing superiority.  Homage^  in  the  techni- 
cal sense,  was  an  oath  taken,  or  a  service 
performed,  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  on 
being  admitted  to  his  land ;  or  by  inferi- 
or princes  to  a  sovereign,  whereby  they 
acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and  prom- 
ised fidelity :  in  its  extended  and  figura- 
tive sense,  it  comprehends  any  solemn 
mark  of  deference,  by  which  the  superi- 
ority of  another  is  acknowledged.  FEAL- 
TY, from  the  Norman  feal,  loyal,  trusty, 
is  a  lower  species  of  homage^  consisting 
only  of  an  oath ;  it  was  made  formerly 
by  tenants,  who  were  bound  thereby  to 
personal  service  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. COURT,  which  derives  its  mean- 
ing from  the  verb  to  eourt^  woo,  and  seek 
favor,  is  a  species  of.  homage^  complai- 
sance, or  deference,  which  is  assumed  for 
a  speciOc  purpose ;  it  is  not  only  volun- 
tary, but  depends  upon  the  humor  and 
convenience  of  the  courter. 

Homage  is  paid  or  done  to  superior  en- 
dowments; court  is  paid  to  the  contin- 
gent, not  the  real,  superiority  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Fealiif  ID  figuratively  employed 
in  the  sense  of  fidelity  to  one's  sovereign. 


Homage  consists  in  any  form  of  respeci 
which  is  admitted  in  civil  society;  the 
Romans  did  homage  to  the  talents  of  Vir- 
gil, by  always  rising  when  he  entered  the 
theatre ;  men  do  homage  to  the  wisdom 
of  another,  when  they  do  not  venture  to 
contradict  his  assertions,  or  call  in  ques- 
tion his  opinions.  CotiH  is  everything 
or  nothing,  as  circumstanoea  require ;  he 
who  pays  his  ooittri  consults  the  will  and 
humor  of  him  to  whom  it  is  paid,  while 
he  is  consulting  his  own  interest 

We  cannot  aroid  otMervinjc  tlie  homage  which 
the  world  is  constrained  to  pay  to  virtoe.  Blair. 

Man  disobeying, 
Disloyal  breaks  hU  feaUy,  Hiltov. 

Virtue  is  the  universal  charm ;  even  its  shad- 
ow is  eowted.  BliAIE. 

HONESTY,  PROBITY,  ApRIGRTNESS, 
INTEGRITY. 

HONESTY  (v.  Fair)  is  the  most  famil- 
iar and  universal  term ;  it  is  applied  alike 
to  actions  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind :  a  person 
may  be  honeti,  a  principle  honesty  or  an 
action  honeet ;  the  other  terms  arc  ap- 
plied to  the  person,  as  a  person  of  prob- 
f/y,  uprightness,  and  inirgrify:  a  man  is 
said  to  be  honest  who,  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  does  not  violate  the  laws ;  a 
servant  is  honesi  who  does  not  take  any 
of  the  property  of  his  master,  or  suffer 
it  to  be  taken;  a  tradesman  is  honest 
who  does  not  sell  bad  articles ;  and  peo- 
ple in  general  are  denominated  honest 
who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do  not 
adopt  any  methods  of  defrauding  oth- 
ers. 

The  blunt,  honest  humor  of  the  Germans 
sounds  better  In  the  rouKhness  of  the  hlich 
Dutch,  than  it  would  In  a  politer  tongue. 

ADDDOV. 

Honesty  is  a  negative  virtue,  all  the 
other  terms  denote  positive  virtues  and 
higher  characteristics.  PROBITY,  from 
probuSy  good,  and  probo,  to  prove,  signify- 
ing tried  virtue  or  solid  goodness,  is  ap- 
plied not  merely  to  the  commercial  deal- 
ings of  men,  but  to  all  the  concerns  of 
life,  where  truth  and  goodness  are  called 
into  exercise.  Probity  respects  the  rights 
of  men,  giving  to  every  one  his  due,  wheth- 
er as  regards  his  property,  reputation, 
honor,  or  any  other  thing  on  which  a  yal- 
ue  is  set.    Honcstg  is  opposed  to  direct 
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fnud^  probity  to  any  species  of  insinoer- 
ity. 

A  compliment^as  far  as  it  deserves  to  be  prac- 
tised by  a  man  of  probity ^  Is  only  the  most  civil 
and  obliging  way  of  saying  what  you  mean. 

Atterbuet. 

UPRIGHTNESS,  from  tiptight  or  up 
and  righty  signifies  bearing  up  in  a  straight 
and  undeviating  course  in  opposition  to 
every  temptation  which  may  ofiTer.  Up- 
rightnet*^  therefore,  supposes  an  indepen- 
dent and  positive  principle  which  forms 
the  rule  of  life.  A  person  may  be  said 
to  be  upright  in  all  situations  where  con- 
fidence and  intelligence  are  required,  but 
more  particularly  to  a  judge  who  scrupu- 
lously adheres  to  the  dictates  of  ah  un- 
biassed conscience. 

The  steward,  whose  account  is  clear, 

Demands  his  honor  may  appear ; 

His  actions  never  shun  the  light ; 

Ue  it,  and  would  be,  prov'd  upright.  Oat. 

INTEGRITY,  from  itUeger,  whole  or 
sound,  signifying  soundness  of  principle, 
is  applied,  like  uprigktnessy  to  cases  where 
a  particular  trust  is  reposed ;  but  ititeg- 
rity  is  taken  absolutely,  that  is,  without 
any  reference  to  the  outward  circum- 
stances which  might  tend  to  produce  the 
contrary  characteristic.  He  who  faith- 
fully  discharges  his  trust,  and  consults 
the  interests  of  others  rather  than  his 
own,  is  justly  styled  a  man  of  integrity. 
This  virtue  is  to  be  looked  for  especially 
in  those  who  fill  any  office. 

He  discharged  all  the  offices  be  went  through 
with  great  abilities  and  a  singular  reputation  of 
inUQTity.  Clakkndom. 

HONESTY,  HONOR. 

Thksk  terms  both  respect  the  prinoi< 
pie  which  actuates  men  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  rights  with  each  other.  The 
words  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  namely,  the  Hebrew  hofu,  substance 
or  wealth  (v,  Honesty\  which,  being  the 
primitive  source  of  esteem  among  men, 
became  at  length  put  for  the  measure  or 
standard  of  esteem,  namelv,  what  is  good. 
Hence  HONESTY  and  HONOR  are  both 
founded  upon  what  is  estimable;  with 
this  difference,  that  honesty  is  confined 
to  the  first  principles  or  laws  upon  which 
civil  society  is  founded,  and  honor  is  an 
independent  principle  that  extends  to  ev- 
erything which  by  usage  has  been  admit- 


ted as  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem. 
An  honat  action,  therefore,  can  never  re- 
flect so  much  credit  on  the  agent  as  an 
howyraJtAt  action,  since  in  the  performance 
of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by  motives 
comparatively  low,  whereas  in  the  other 
case  he  is  actuated  solely  by  a  fair  re- 
gard for  the  honor  or  the  esteem  of  oth.- 
ers.  To  a  breach  of  honetty  is  attached 
punishment  and  personal  inconvenience 
in  various  forms;  but  to  a  breach  of 
honor  is  annexed  only  disgrace  or  the  ill 
opinion  of  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  honesty  is  founded  on  the  .very  first 
principles  of  human  society,  and  honor 
on  the  incidental  principles  which  have 
been  annexed  to  them  in  the  progress  of 
time  and  culture ;  the  former  is  positive 
and  definite,  and  he  who  is  actuated  by 
this  principle  can  never  err;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  indefinite  and  variable,  and,  as  it. 
depends  upon  opinion,  it  will  easily  mis^ 
lead.  We  cannot  have  a  false  honesty^ 
but  we  may  have  false  honor.  Honesty 
always  keeps  a  man  within  the  line  of 
his  duty ;  but  a  mistaken  notion  of  what 
is  honorable  may  carry  a  man  very  far 
from  what  is  right,  and  may  even  lead 
him  to  run  counter  to  common  honesty. 

Honeetyy  in  the  language  of  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  in  French,  rather  signifies  a  composition 
of  those  qualities  which  generally  acquire  honor 
and  estoem  to  thoee  who  possess  them.  Tsmpue. 

With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms, 
And  rouse  to  dare  their  flito  in  honorable  arms. 

DaTDBV. 
TO  HONOR,  REVERENCE,  RESPECT. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
act  of  an  inferior  toward  his  superior; 
but  HONOR  (tr.  Olory)  expresses  less 
than  REVERENCE  (v.  To  adore),  and 
more  than  RESPECT  (v.  To  esteem). 

To  honor  is  only  an  outward  act;  to 
reverence  is  either  an  act  of  the  mind,  or 
the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment; 
to  respeet  is  mostly  an  act  of  the  mind, 
though  it  may  admit  of  being  expressed 
by  some  outward  act.  We  honor  God  by 
adoration  and  worship,  as  well  as  by  the 
performance  of  his  will;  we  honor  our 
parents  by  obeying  them  and  giving  them 
our  personal  service:  we  reverence  our 
Maker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread 
of  offending  him,  and  making  a  fearful 
use  of  his  holy  name  and  word ;  we  rev» 
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ermee  our  parents  by  holding  a  umilar 
sentiment  in  a  less  degree. 

This  {honoring  parents)  Is  a  dnty  In  the  fifth 
oommandinent  required  toward  our  prince  and 
our  parent :  a  r^ip^ct  which  in  the  notltm  of  It 
implies  a  mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  in  the 
object  equally  supposes  goodness  and  power. 

Roons. 

The  foundation  of  every  proper  disposition  to- 
ward God  must  be  laid  in  reo^renee^  that  is,  ad- 
miration mixed  with  awe.  Blaib. 

Establish  your  character  on  the  reaped  of  the 
wise,  not  on  the  flattery  of  dependents.     Blaib. 

To  honor^  when  applied  to  things,  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  holding  in  honor; 
and  ratpeet,  to  have  raped  toward,  with 
the  same  distinction  between  them. 

Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  it  is  at  once  honored  and  neglected. 

Jomcsoir. 
The  Meet  gods  do  not  lore 
Ungodly  actions,  but  respect  the  right. 
And  in  the  works  of  pious  men  delight. 

Ghatmak. 

HONOR,  DIGNITY. 

HONOR  (v.  Honor)  may  be  taken  either 
for  that  which  intrinsically  belongs  to  a 
person,  or  for  that  which  is  conferred  on 
him.  DIGNITY,  from  the  Latin  digmtt, 
worthy,  signifying  worthiness,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  what  is  extrinsic  or  in- 
trinsic in  a  man. 

In  the  first  case  honor  has  a  reference 
to  what  is  esteemed  by  others;  dignity 
to  that  which  is  esteemed  by  ourselves : 
a  sense  of  honor  impels  a  man  to  do  that 
which  is  esteemed  honorable  among  men ; 
a  sense  of  dignity  to  do  that  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  worth  and  greatness  of 
his  nature :  the  former  impels  a  man  to 
elevate  himself 'as  an  individual;  the  lat- 
ter to  raise  himself  to  the  standard  of  his 
species:  the  former  may  lead  a  person 
astray;  but  the  latter  is  an  unerring 
guide.  It  is  Aofior  which  makes  a  man 
draw  his  sword  upon  his  friend :  it  is  dig- 
nity which  makes  him  despise  every  pal- 
try affront  from  others,  and  apologise  for 
every  apparent  affront  on  his  own  part 
This  distinction  between  the  terms  is  kept 
up  in  their  application  to  what  is  extra- 
neous of  a  man :  honor  is  that  which  is 
conferred  on  him  by  others ;  but  dignity 
is  the  worth  or  value  which  is  added  to 
his  condition :  hence  we  always  speak  of 
honore  as  conferred  or  received ;  out  dig- 
fit/tes  as  possessed  or  maintained.  Honors 


may  sometimes  be  casual ;  but  dignitia 
are  always  permanent :  an  act  of  conde- 
scension from  the  sovereign  is  an  honor; 
but  the  dignity  is  that  which  exalts  the 
maiL  Hence  it  is  that  honort  are  most- 
ly civil  or  political;  digniiia  may  also  be 
ecclesiastical. 

VRien  a  proud,  aspiring  man  meets  with  honor 
and  preferments,  these  are  the  things  which  are 
ready  to  lay  hold  of  hit  heart  and  ansetlona. 

SOOTK. 

Him  ToUos  next  In  d^Jii^y  aaeoeeds.  Danmr. 

BOPK,  EXPECTATION,  TRCST,  CONFI- 
DENCE. 

Akticipation  of  futurity  is  the  common 
idea  expressed  by  all  these  words.  HOPE, 
in  Saxon  hopian^  Dutch  hoopen,  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  same  root 
as  the  Greek  orci^w,  to  look  at  with  pleas- 
ure. H<^  is  that  which  is  welcome; 
EXPECTATION  (v.  To  mtaii)  is  either 
welcome  or  unwelcome :  we  hope  only  for 
that  which  is  good;  we  esqteet  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good.  In  bad  weather  we 
hope  it  will  soon  be  better ;  but  in  a  bad 
season  we  eaipect  a  bad  harvest,  and  in  a 
good  season  a  good  harvest  Hope  is  sim- 
ply a  presentiment;  it  may  vary  in  de- 
gree, more  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  cireum- 
stances;  some  hope  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  hope^  and  others  despair  where 
they  might  hope:  expectation  is  a  convic- 
tion that  excludes  doubt;  we  expect  in 
proportion  as  that  conviction  is  positive: 
we  hope  that  which  may  be  or  can  possi- 
bly be ;  we  expect  that  which  must  be  or 
which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  hopet 
to  live  many  years ;  the  old  man  expeeta 
to  die  in  a  few  years. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleftal  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes. 
That  conies  to  all.  If  iltoii. 

All  these  within  tlie  dungeon*s  depth  remain. 
Despairing  pardon,  and  expeeting  pain. 

Dbtsek. 

Hope  and  etpeetaiion  consist  in  looking 
for  some  good,  TRUST  (v.  JSelief)  and 
CONFIDENCE  («.  To  eonjide)  in  a  de- 
pendence  on  a  person  or  thing  to  bring 
about  the  good.  We  may,  therefore,  have 
either  hope  or  e:y)eetaUon  grounded  on 
trtut  or  confidence,  or  we  may  have  them 
where  there  is  no  room  for  either  trwi 
or  confidence;  a  person  may  hope  that 
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something  good  may  turn  up  because  the 
future  is  uncertain ;  we  may  expect  that 
it  will  rain  to-day;  a  person  may  trual 
to  the  skill  of  another,  or  confide  in  his 
promises.  TVuiU  and  ccnfidaice  denote 
the  same  sentiment,  but  truai  is  applied 
to  objects  generally,  confideiue  to  partic- 
ular objects ;  we  may  trtut  partially,  but 
we  confide  entirely;  we  may  iruai  stran- 
gers, we  confide  in  friends  or  those  we  are 
partial  to. 

I  am  not  acttled  yet  In  any  rtablo  condition, 
but  lie  wind-bound  in  Uie  cape  ofgood  AoiM,  mb- 
peeHnff  some  gentle  gale  to  launch  oat  into  an 
employment.  Howbli.. 

Our  country's  gods,  in  whom  our  iru^  wo  place. 

Dktdbm. 
So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  sport, 
Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  wholo 
B^(at  a  tranquil  aonfidenee  in  all.        Cowrsa. 

TYiut  and  confidence  may  both  be  ap- 
plied to  a  man^s  self,  or  that  which  be- 
longs to  him,  with  a  similar  distinction. 

They  trust  in  armies,  and  their  courage  dies. 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies. 
Bnt  all  they  trvst  in  withers,  as  it  must, 
When  be  commands,  in  whom  they  put  no  trtui. 

COWPSB. 

His  pride 
Humbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 
His  eonjidenot  to  equal  Ood  in  pow*r.   Miltobt. 

HOT,  FIERY,  BURNING,  ARDENT. 

These  terms  characterize  either  the 
presence  of  heat  or  the  cause  of  heat. 
HOT,  in  German  Aom,  Latin  cegtus^  from 
the  Hebrew  oaA,  fire,  is  the  general  term 
which  marks  simply  the  presence  of  heat  ; 
FIERY,  t.  e.y  haying  fire,  goes  further,  it 
denotes  the  presence  of  j^re  which  is  the 
cause  of  heat ;  BURNING,  t.  e.,  in  a  state 
of  burning,  denotes  the  action  of  fire,  and 
consequently  is  more  expressive  than  the 
two ;  MIDENT  (v.  Fervor),  which  is  liter- 
ally  the  same  in  signification,  is  employed 
either  in  poetry  or  in  application  to  mor- 
al objects:  a  room  is  ^^/  a  furnace  or 
the  tail  of  a  comei  fienf;  a  coal  burning; 
the  sun  ardent. 

In  the  figurative  application,  a  temper 
is  said  to  be  hot  or  fiery  ;  rage  is  burning  ; 
the  mind  is  ardent  in  pursuit  of  an  object. 
Zeal  may  be  hot,  fi^,  burning,  and  ar- 
dent ;  but  in  the  first  three  cases  it  de- 
notes the  intemperance  of  the  mind  when 
heated  by  religion  or  politics ;  the  latter 
is  admissible  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
a  good  object. 


Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breath'd  ?u4 
From  all  the  boundless  Airnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide,  glittering  waste  of  bumin{r  sand, 
A  soffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.  Thomson. 

E'en  the  camel  feels, 
Shot  throogh  his  w^her'd  heart,  the  Jiery  blast. 
Thomson. 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young, 
St^ng  pouuc'd,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 
Thomson. 

HOWEVER,  YET,  NEVERTHELESS,  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING. 

Thesi  conjunctions  are  in  grammar 
termed  adversative,  because  they  join 
sentences  together  that  stand  more  or 
less  in  opposition  to  each  other.  HOW- 
EVER is  the  most  general  and  indefinite; 
it  serves  as  a  conclusive  deduction  drawn 
from  the  whole.  **  The  truth  is,  however, 
not  yet  all  come  out ;"  by  this  is  under- 
stood that  much  of  the  truth  has  been 
told,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  told :  so 
likewise  in  similar  sentences;  "I am  not, 
however, of  that  opinion;"  where  it  is  im- 
plied either  that  many  hold  the  opinion, 
or  much  may  be  said  of  it,  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  am  not  of  that  opinion :  "  Ao«v 
ever,  you  may  rely  on  my  assistance  to 
that  amount ;"  that  is,  at  all  events,  let 
whatever  happen,  you  may  rely  on  so 
much  of  my  assistance:  however,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  above  examples,  con- 
nects not  only  one  single  proposition,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  un- 
derstood. YET,  NEVERTHELESS,  and 
NOTWITHSTANDING,  are  mostly  em- 
ployed to  set  two  specific  propositions  ei- 
ther in  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to 
each  other ;  the  latter  two  are  but  spe- 
cies of  the  former,  pointing  out  the  op- 
position in  a  more  specific  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  which  yet  is  pecul- 
iarly proper ;  others  in  which  neverthdem, 
and  others  in  which  notwithstanding  is 
preferable.  Yet  bespeaks  a  simple  con- 
trast; "Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker, 
yet  he  was  an  admirable  writer ;  Johnson 
was  a  man  of  uncouth  manners,  yet  he  had 
a  good  heart  and  a  sound  head ;"  neverihs' 
m  and  notwithstanding  could  not  in  these 
cases  have  been  substituted.  Neoerihden 
and  notwiikaanding  are  mostly  used  to 
imply  <sffects  or  consequences  opposite  to 
what  might  naturally  be  expected  to  result. 
"  He  has  acted  an  unworthy  part ;  never- 
thelesa  1  will  be  a  friend  to  him  ns  for  as 
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I  cftD ;""  that  is,  although  he  has  acted  an 
unworthy  part,  I  will  be  no  less  his  friend 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power.  ^'•NotvoitK- 
standing  all  I  have  said^  he  still  persists 
in  his  own  imprudent  conduct;*'  that  is, 
all  I  have  said  notwiOutanding  or  not  re- 
straining him  from  it,  he  still  persists. 
"  He  is  still  rich  notwUhgtanding  his  loss ;" 
that  is,  his  loss  notwWiManding^  or  nut 
tianding  in  the  way  of  it,  he  is  still  rich. 
From  this  resolution  of  the  terms,  more 
than  from  any  specific  rule,  we  may  judge 
of  their  distinct  applications,  and  clearly 
perceive  that  in  such  cases  as  those  above 
cited  the  conjunctions  neverthdeu  and  noU 
wiihttanditig  could  not  be  substituted  for 
each  other,  nor  yet  for  either :  in  other 
cases,  however^  where  the  objects  are  less 
definitely  pointed  out,  they  may  be  used 
indifferently.  "  The  Jesuits  piqued  them- 
selves always  upon  their  strict  morality, 
and  yet  {nohtUhgtanding  or  neverthdeu) 
they  admitted  of  many  things  not  alto- 

f ether  consonant  with  moral  principle, 
'ou  know  that  these  are  but  tales,  yet 
{notwithstandingy  neverthden)  you  believe 
them." 

Ilowentr^  it  is  bat  Just  sometimes  to  gire  the 
world  a  representation  of  the  bright  side  of  hu- 
man nature.  Hcohb£ 

He  had  not  that  reverence  for  the  queen  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
wisdom  and  breeding ;  y0<  he  was  impertinently 
solicitous  to  know  what  her  m^esty  said  of  him 
in  private.  CLARXifDON. 

There  will  always  be  something  that  we  shall 
wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  netertheUss  un- 
willing to  begin.  Johnsoh. 

Kbtwithitanding  there  is  such  infinite  room 
between  man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative 
power  to  exert  itself  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  be  filled  up.  Aooisoif . 

nUMAN,  HUMANE. 

Though  both  derived  from  homo,  a 
man,  they  are  thus  far  distinguished  that 
HUMAN  is  said  of  the  genus,  and  HU- 
MANE of  the  species.  The  htunan  race 
or  human  beings  are  opposed  to  the  ir- 
rational part  of  the  creation ;  a  humane 
race  or  a  humane  individual  is  opposed 
to  one  that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting 
pain.  He  who  is  not  human  is  divested 
of  the  first  and  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  his  kind ;  he  who  is  not  htanane^ 
of  the  most  important  and  elevated  char- 
acteristic that  belongs  to  his  nature. 


Christianity  has  rescued  human  natiin  from 
that  ignominious  yoke  under  which  in  foniier 
times  the  one-lialf  of  mankind  groaned.     Blaib. 
LiiiB,  fill'd  with  grief's  distressftil  train. 
Forever  aslu  the  tear  humane.        L&MoaoBm. 

HUMBLE,  LOWLY,  LOW. 
HUMBLE  (v.  HumUe,  modal)  is  here 
compared  with  the  other  terms  as  it  re- 
spects both  persons  and  things.  A  per- 
son is  said  to  be  humble  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  mind :  he  is  said  to  be 
LOWLY  and  LOW  either  on  account  of 
his  mind  or  his  outward  circumstances. 
A  humble  person  is  so  in  his  principles 
and  in  his  conduct ;  a  lowlg  person  is  so 
in  the  tone  of  his  feclingB,  or  in  his  sta- 
tion and  walk  of  life ;  a,  low  person  is  so 
either  in  his  sentiments,  in  his  actions, 
or  in  his  rank  and  condition ;  but  per- 
sons may  sometimes  be  low  from  partic- 
ular circumstances  who  are  not  low  in 
condition.  Humility  should  form  a  part 
of  the  character,  as  it  is  opposed  to  arro- 
gance and  assumption;  it  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  fallibility  of  our  nature. 
Lowlinen  should  form  a  part  of  our  tem- 
per, as  it  is  opposed  to  an  aspiring  and 
lofty  mind;  it  is  most  consistent  with 
the  temper  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  mind. 

Sleep  Is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces. 

And  yet  so  humbU  too  as  not  to  scorn 

The  meanest  country  cottages.  Cowunr. 

Where  purple  violets  lark. 
With  all  the  louly  children  of  the  shwle. 

Tbomsoh. 

The  htmible  and  lovoly  are  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense ;  but  the  low  either  in 
a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense.  A  lowly 
man,  whether  as  it  respects  his  mind  or 
his  condition,  is  so  without  any  moral  de- 
basement ;  but  a  man  who  is  low  in  his 
condition  is  likewise  conceived  to  be  £910 
in  his  habits  and  his  sentiments,  which 
is  being  near  akin  to  the  vicious.  The 
same  distinction  is  preserved  in  applying 
these  terms  to  inanimate  or  spiritual  ob- 
jects. A  humble  roof,  a  humble  office,  a 
himible  station,  are  associated  with  the 
highest  moral  worth ;  while  a  low  office, 
a  low  situation,  a  low  birth,  seem  to  ex- 
clude the^  idea  of  worth. 

llie  example  of  the  heavenly  larii. 

Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley,  mark ; 

Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  maslc  sound, 

Thy  humble  nest  build  npon  the  ground. 

Cowrsa. 
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To  to  wont, 
Tbe  lowest^  mMt  d^ected  thing  of  fi>rtttne. 
Stands  still  in  esperance.  Suakspbahk. 

HUMBLE,  MODEST,  SUBMISSIVE. 

These  terms  designate  a  temper  of 
mind  the  reverse  of  self-conceit  or  pride. 
The  HUMBLE,  in  Latin  kunMia,  low, 
from  Avmttf,  the  ground,  signifying  the 
lowest  position,  is  so  with  regard  to  our- 
seWes  or  others.  MODESTY  (v.  Modest) 
is  that  which  respects  ourselves  only: 
SUBMISSIVENES8,  from  Bubrrdum,  sig- 
nifying put  under,  is  that  which  respects 
others.  A  man  is  Iwrnble  from  a  sense 
of  his  comparative  inferiority  to  others 
in  pomt  of  station  and  outward  circum- 
stances; or  he  is  humble  from  a  sense 
of  his  imperfections,  and  a  consciousness 
of  not  being  what  he  ought  to  be :  he 
is  modesty  inasmuch  as  he  sets  but  little 
▼alue  on  his  qualifications,  acquirements, 
and  endowments.  HumUity  is  a  painful 
sentiment;  for  when  it  respects  others 
it  is  coupled  with  fear,  when  it  respects 
our  own  unworthiness  it  is  coupled  with 
sorrow :  modaty  is  a  peaceful  sentiment ; 
it  serves  to  keep  the  whole  miud  in  due 
bounds.  When  humility  and  modesty 
show  themselves  in  the  outward  conduct, 
the  former  bows  itself  down,  the  latter 
shrinks :  a  humble  man  gives  freely  to 
others  from  a  sense  of  their  desert;  a 
modest  man  demands  nothing  for  him- 
self, from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert 
in  himself. 

In  God's  holy  house  I  prostrate  myself  in  the 
humblest  and  deoentest  way  of  genoflectlon  I  can 
Imagine.  Uowsix. 

Sedition  Itself  is  fnodest  in  the  dawn,  and  only 
toleration  may  be  petitioned  where  nothing  less 
than  empire  is  designed.  South. 

Between  humble  and  suhmseive  there 
is  this  prominent  feature  of  distinction, 
that  the  former  marks  a  temper  of  mind, 
the  latter  a  mode  of  action :  the  former 
is  therefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
but  not  so  always ;  we  may  be  submissive 
because  we  are  humble;  but  we  may  like- 
wise be  submissive  from  fear,  from  inter- 
ested motives,  from  necessity,  from  duty, 
and  the  like ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  be  humble  without  being  submissive, 
when  we  are  not  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  others.  A  man  is  humble  in 
fa^  closet  when  be  takes  a  review  of  his 


sinfulness :  he  is  submissive  to  a  mastet 
whose  displeasure  he  dreads. 

She  should  be  humble  who  wonld  please, 

And  she  must  suffer  who  can  love.  Paiot. 

And  potent  rajahs,  who  themselves  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent !    But  here  submis- 
sive 
Tbeir  homage  pay  I  alternate  kings  and  slaves ! 

SOHSBVILUL 

TO  HUMBLE,  HUMILIATE,  DEGRADE. 

HUMBLE  and  HUMILIATE  arc  both 
drawn  from  the  same  source  {v.  Humble, . 
modest).     DEGRADE,  v.  To  abase. 

Hwnble  is  commonly  used  as  the  act 
either  of  persons  or  things:  a  person 
may  humble  himself  or  he  may  be  humr- 
bled:  humiliate  is  employed  to  character- 
ize  things;  a  thing  is  humiliating  or  a 
humilioHon,  No  man  humbles  himself  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  but  it  is 
a  great  humiliation  for  a  person  to  be  de- 
pendent on  another  for  a  living  when  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  it  for  him- 
self. 

Deep  horror  seizes  ev'ry  hnman  breast, 
ITieir  pride  is  humbled  fSnd  their  fear  confess'd. 

Drtdev. 

A  long  habit  of  humiliation  does  not  seem 
a  very  good  preparative  to  manly  and  vigorous 
senthnents.  Burkc. 

To  humble  is  to  bring  down  to  the 
ground ;  it  supposes  a  certain  eminence, 
either  created  by  the  mind,  or  really  ex- 
isting in  the  outward  circumstances ;  to 
degrade  is  to  set  down  lower;  it  sup- 
poses steps  for  ascending  or  descending. 
He  who  is  most  elevated  in  his  own  es- 
teem may  be  most  humbled;  misfortunes 
may  humble  the  proudest  conqueror :  be 
who  is  most  elevated  in  the  esteem  of 
others  may  be  the  roost  degraded;  envy 
is  ever  on  the  alert  to  degrade.  A  lesson 
in  the  school  of  adversity  is  humbling  to 
one  who  has  known  nothing  but  prosper- 
ity :  terms  of  peace  are  humiliating:  low 
vices  are  peculiarly  degrading  to  a  man 
of  rank. 

The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 
That  humbled  the  proad  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

Addison. 

Who  bnt  a  tyrant  (a  name  expressive  of  ever}'- 
thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human  nat- 
ure) could  think  of  seizing  on  the  property  of 
men  nnaociiaed  and  unheard  ?  Bubxb. 
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BUMOR,  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

HUMOR  litenlly  signified  moisture  or 
fluid,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  for  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body ;  and  as  far  as 
these  humora  or  their  particular  state  is 
connected  with,  or  has  its  influence  on, 
the  animal  spirits  and  the  moral  feel- 
ings, so  far  is  Jmnvor  applicable  to  moral 
agents.  TEMPER  (v.  DitpotUwn)  is  less 
specific  in  its  signification ;  it  may  with 
equal  propriety,  under  the  changed  form 
of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 
general  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind. 
MOOD,  which  is  but  a  change  from  mode 
or  manner,  has  an  original  signification 
not  less  indefinite  than  the  former ;  it  is 
applied,  however,  only  to  the  mind.  As 
the  humors  of  the  body  are  the  most  va- 
riable parts  of  the  animal  frame,  humor 
in  regard  to  the  mind  denotes  but  a  par- 
tial and  transitory  state  when  compared 
with  the  temper,  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  state.  The  humor  is  so  fluc- 
tuating that  it  varies  in  the  same  mind 
perpetually;  but  the  temper  is  so  far 
confined  that  it  always  shows  itself  to  be 
the  same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all : 
the  humor  makes  a  man  different  from 
himself;  the  temper  makes  him  differ- 
ent from  others.  Hence  we  speak  of 
the  humor  of  the  moment ;  of  the  temper 
of  youth  or  of  old  age :  so  likewise  we 
say,  to  accommodate  one's  self  to  the  /tt*- 
mor  of  a  person ;  to  manage  his  temper : 
to  put  one  into  a  certain  humor;  to  oor- 
rect  or  sour  the  temper.  Humor  is  not 
less  partial  in  its  nature  than  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  it  fixes  itself  often  on  only  one  ob- 
ject, or  respects  only  one  particular  di- 
rection of  the  feelings :  temper  extends 
to  all  the  actions  and  opinions  as  well  as 
feelings  of  a  man :  it  gives  a  coloring  to 
all  he  says,  does,  thinks,  and  feels.  We 
may  be  in  a  humor  for  writing  or  read- 
ing ;  for  what  is  gay  or  what  is  serious ; 
for  what  is  noisy  or  what  is  quiet :  but 
our  temper  is  discoverable  in  our  daily 
conduct ;  we  may  be  in  a  good  or  ill  hu- 
mor in  company,  but  in  domestic  life  and 
in  our  closest  relations  we  show  wheth- 
er we  are  good  or  ill  tempered,  A  man 
shows  his  humor  in  different  or  trifling 
actions ;  he  shows  his  temper  in  the  most 
importaint  actions:  it  may  be  a  man's 
humor  to  sit  while  others  stand,  or  to 


go  unshaven  while  others  shave ;  but  he 
shows  his  temper  as  a  Christian  or  other- 
wise in  forgiving  injuries  or  harboring 
resentments ;  in  living  peaceably,  not  in- 
dulging himself  in  contentions. 

When  I  am  in  a  lerioas  Humor^  I  very  often 
walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbej,  where  the 
gloominess  of  the  place,  aad  the  use  to  which  tl 
is  applied,  are  apt  to  flU  the  mind  with  a  kind  oT 
melancholy.  Spsctatos. 

In  the  great  articles  of  life,  a  man's  convic- 
tions ought  to  be  very  strong,  and.  If  possible,  to 
well-timed  that  worldly  advantages  may  have  ao 
share  in  it  (change  of  opinion),  for  mankind  will 
be  ill-natured  enough  to  think  he  does  not 
change  sides  out  of  principle,  but  either  out  of 
levity  of  temper  or  prospects  of  Interest. 

SnciAToa. 

When  applied  to  bodies  of  men,  humor, 
as  denoting  a  temporary  or  fluctuating 
feeling,  is  more  commonly  used  than 
temper. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  seemed  to  have  no 
eyes  but  for  the  dangers  of  popery,  which  knmor 
was  blown  up  by  all  the  arts  and  intrigues  of 
the  Dnke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  Shafteabnry. 

TDfTLK. 

Humor  and  mood  agree  in  denoting  a 
particular  and  temporary  state  of  feeling; 
but  they  differ  in  the  cause :  the  former 
being  attributable  rather  to  the  physical 
state  of  the  body ;  and  the  latter  to  the 
moral  frame  of  the  mind;  the  former, 
therefore,  is  independent  of  all  externaj 
circumstances,  or  at  all  events  of  any 
that  are  reducible  to  system ;  the  latter 
is  guided  entirely  by  events,  or  the  view 
which  the  mind  takes  of  events.  Humor 
is  therefore  generally  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some 
epithet  to  the  contrary :  mood  is  always 
taken  in  an  indifferent  sensa  There  is 
no  calculating  on  the  humor  of  a  man ;  it 
depends  upon  his  mood  whether  he  per- 
forms ill  or  well :  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
press humor  in  a  child ;  we  discover  by 
the  melancholy  mood  of  a  man  that  some- 
thing distressing  has  happened  to  him. 

He  was  slave  to  no  passion,  Indulged  no  Am- 
mor^  unless  that  of  regularity  may  be  called  a 
Atimor,  which  he  observed  to  exoena. 

CC1IBSKI.AND. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ladierons 
lines  1  ever  wrote  have  been  written  in  the  sad- 
dest mood.  Covr 


HUMOR,  CAPRICE. 
HUMOR  (v.  Humor)  is  general,  GA- 
rRICE  {y.Fanioitieal)  is  particular:  Am- 
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mar  may  be  good  or  bad ;  etqtriee  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  bad  sense.  Bfimor  is 
always  independent  of  fixed  principle; 
it  is  the  feeling  or  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment :  caprice  is  always  opposed  to  fixed 
principle,  or  rational  motives  of  acting ; 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  individual  setting 
at  naught  all  rule,  and  defying  all  rea- 
son. The  feeling  only  is  perverted  when 
the  ftumor  predominates;  the  judgment 
and  will  are  perverted  by  caprice;  a 
child  shows  its  humor  in  fretfulness  and 
impatience ;  a  man  betrays  his  caprice  in 
his  intercourse  with  others,  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  concerns,  or  in  the  choice 
of  his  amusements. 

You'll  ask  roe,  why  I  rather  chooac  to  have 
A  irei{(ht  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thoaaand  dncata ;  1*11  not  answer  that, 
But  say,  it  is  my  humor.  Shaufkabk. 

Hen  will  sabmlt  to  any  role  by  which  they 
may  he  exempted  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice 
and  chance.  Johnson. 

Indulgence  renders  children  and  sub- 
ordinate persons  humoraome;  prosperity 
or  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a 
man  capriciotu:  a  humorgome  person 
commonly  objects  to  be  pleased,  or  is 
easily  displeased;  a  capricious  person 
likes  and  dislikes,  approves  and  disap- 
proves the  same  thing  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

I  am  glad  that  though  you  are  incrednlont 
you  are  not  humoreome  too.  Goodman. 

A  8nt()ect  ought  to  tuppoae  that  there  are  rea- 
sons, alUiough  he  be  not  apprised  of  them,  other- 
wise he  must  tax  his  prince  of  caprioiouaneee, 
inconstancy,  or  111  design.  Swin. 

HtTMORSOME,  HUMOROUS,  CAPRICIOUS. 

Htrnwr^  when  applied  to  things,  has 
the  sense  of  wit,  whence  the  distinction 
between  kumoraome  and  humorous:  the 
former  implying  the  existence  of  humor 
or  perverted  feeling  in  the  person;  the 
latter  implying  the  existence  of  humor 
or  wit  in  the  person  or  thing.  Caprice 
is  improperly  applied  to  things  to  desig- 
nate their  total  irregularity  and  planless- 
nesa  of  proceeding ;  as,  in  speaking  of 
fashion,  we  notice  its  caprice^  when  that 
which  has  been  laid  aside  is  again  taken 
into  use ;  diseases  are  termed  capricious 
which  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  es- 
tablished rule. 


Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly. 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot;. 
And  pensive,  wayward  melAOcholy, 

Thou  dread'st  aiid  hup'st  thou  know'st  not 
what.  Piuoa. 

Does  it  Imply  that  oar  language  is  in  ita  nature 
irregular  and  oupridous  t  Lowru. 

HUNT,  CHASE. 

The  leading  idea  in  tlic  word  HUNT 
is  that  of  searching  after;  the  leading 
idea  in  the  word  CHAS£  is  that  of  driv- 
ing away,  or  before  one.  In  a  strict 
sense,  huiU  denotes  a  search  for  objects 
not  within  sight ;  chase  is  a  pursuit  after 
such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight: 
we  may  hunt^  therefore,  without  c^uuinff: 
we  may  cfuue  without  Jiunliftg:  a  person 
hunts  after,  but  does  not  chase  that  which 
is  lost !  a  boy  cAows,  but  does  not  hunt  a 
butterfly.  When  applied  to  field-sports, 
the  hunt  commences  as  soon  as  the  hunts- 
man begins  to  look  for  the  game;  the 
chase  commences  as  soon  as  it  is  found : 
on  this  ground,  perhaps,  it  is  that  huni 
is  used,  m  famiUar  discourse,  to  desig- 
nate the  specific  act  of  taking  this  amuse- 
ment ;  and  chase  is  used  only  in  particu- 
lar cases  where  the  peculiar  idea  is  to  be 
expressed :  a  fox-Aun/,  or  a  stag-Autt^,  is 
said  to  take  place  on  a  particular  day; 
or  that  there  has  been  no  hunting  this 
season,  or  that  the  hunt  has  been  very 
bad :  but  we  speak,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  ;  or  that  the 
chase  lasted  very  long ;  the  animal  gave 
a  long  chaise. 

Come  hither,  boy  I  well  hunt  to-day 
The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey. 

Pabnsll. 
Greatness  of  mind  and  fortune  too 

Th'  Olympic  trophies  show; 
Both  their  several  parts  must  do 

In  the  noble  cJuise  of  fame.  Cowlet. 

HURTTUL,  PERNICIOUS,  NOXIOUS,  NOI- 
SOME. 

Bktwkkn  hurtful,  signifying  full 
of  huH,  and  PERNICIOUS  (t».  Destruc- 
tive) there  is  the  same  distinction  as  be- 
tween hurting  and  destroying :  that  which 
is  hurtful  may  hurt  in  yarious  ways ;  but 
that  which  is  pernicious  necessarily  tends 
to  destruction :  confinement  is  kurtful  to 
the  health:  bad  company  is  pernicious 
to  the  morals;  or  the  doctrines  of  free- 
thinkers are  pernicious  to  the  well-being 
of  society.    NOXIOUS  and  NOISOME, 
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from  noceOy  to  kurt^  are  species  of  the 
hurtful:  things  may  be  hurtful  both  to 
body  and  mind ;  noxious  and  noisome  only 
to  the  body :  that  which  is  lumotu  inflicts 
a  direct  injury;  that  which  is  noisome 
inflicts  it  indirectly :  noxious  insects  are 
such  as  wound ;  noisome  yapors  are  such 
as  tend  to  create  disorders. 

The  hur^ul  baxel  in  thy  rineyard  shnn. 

DaTDCM. 

Of  strength,  pernicious  to  myself,  I  tmast. 
The  powers  I  have  were  given  me  to  my  cost. 

Lswtt. 
The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Of  huge  extent  somotiraes,  with  brazen  eyes, 
And  hairy  mane,  terrific,  thongh  to  thee 
Not  noasioust  but  obedient  at  thy  calL    If  iltov. 
The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soul 
As  the  dark  habitation  where  she  dwells 
Is  in  a  noisoms  dungeon. 


HYPOCRITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

HYPOCRITE,  in  Greek  wiroKp»nyc, 
from  viro  and  Kpivoftai^  signifies  one  ap- 
pearing under  a  mask.  DISSEMBLER, 
from  dissemble^  in  Latin  dissimulo  or  dis 
and  similis^  signifies  one  who  makes  hun- 
self  appear  unlike  what  he  really  is. 

The  htfpoeriU  feigns  to  be  what  he  is 
not ;  the  dissembler  conceals  what  he  is : 
the  former  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of 
virtues  which  he  has  not ;  the  latter  con- 
ceals the  vices  that  he  has ;  every  himo- 
trite  is  a  dissembler  ;  but  every  dissembler 
is  not  a  hypocrite:  the  hypocrite  makes 
truth  serve  the  purpose  of  falsehood; 
the  dissembler  is  content  with  making 
falsehood  serve  his  own  particular  pur- 
pose. 

In  regard  to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  per- 
nicious as  barefaced  irreligion.  Addison. 
So  spake  the  fifUse  dissembler  unperceived. 

MlLTOH. 


IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

IDEA,  in  Latin  iffoi,  in  Greek  cidca, 
signifies  the  form  or  image  of  an  object, 
from  €(^M,  to  see,  that  is,  the  thing  seen 
in  the  mind.  THOUGHT  literally  signi- 
fies the  thing  ihaught,  IMAGINATION 
signifies  the  thing  imagined. 

The  idea  is  the  simple  representation 


of  an  object;  the  thought  is  the  reflec- 
tion; and  the  imagination  is  the  com- 
bination of  ideas:  we  have  ideas  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  material  objects ; 
we  have  thoughts  on  moral  subjects;  we 
have  imaginations  drawn  from  the  ideas 
already  existing  in  the  mind.  Ideas  are 
formed ;  they  are  the  rude  materials  with 
which  tiie  thiftking  faculty  exerts  itself: 
thoftghts  arise  in  the  mind  by  means  of 
association  and  combination,  or  recur  in 
the  mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory ; 
they  are  the  materials  with  which  the 
thinking  faculty  employs  itself :  imagina- 
tions are  created  by  the  mind^s  reaction 
on  itself;  they  are  the  materials  with 
which  the  understanding  seeks  to  enrich 
itself.  The  term  idea  is  used  in  all  cases 
for  the  mental  representation,  abstract- 
edly from  the  agent  that  represents 
them:  hence  ideas  are  either  clear  or 
distinct;  ideas  are  attached  to  words; 
ideas  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and  the 
like;  in  which  cases  the  word  thought 
could  not  be  substituted.  Thought  bo- 
longs  only  to  thinking  and  rational  be- 
ings: the  brutes  may  be  said  to  have 
ideas,  but  not  ihouglUs:  hence  thoughts 
are  either  mean,  fine,  grovelling,  or  sub- 
lime, according  to  the  nature  of  the  mind 
in  which  they  exist:  hence  we  say  with 
more  propriety,  to  indulge  a  thought  than 
to  indulge  an  idea;  to  express  one's 
thovghtSf  rather  than  one^s  ideas^  on  any 
subject:  although  the  latter  term  idea, 
on  account  of  its  comprehensive  use, 
may,  without  violation  of  any  express 
rule,  be  indifferently  employed  in  gener- 
al discourse  for  thought ;  but  the  former 
term  does  not  on  this  account  lose  its 
characteristic  meaning.  Itnagination  is 
not  only  the  fruit  of  thouaht^bnt  of  pe- 
culiar thought:  the  thought  may  be  an- 
other's: the  imagination  is  one's  own: 
the  thought  occurs  and  recurs ;  it  comes 
and  it  goes ;  it  is  retained  or  rejected  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  thinking  being :  the 
imagination  is  framed  by  the  power 
which  we  term  imagination;  it  is  cher- 
ished with  the  partiality  of  a  parent  for 
its  offspring.  Thoughts  are  busied  with 
the  surrounding  objects;  imaginations 
are  employed  on  distant  and  strange  ob- 
jects: hence  thoughts  are  denominated 
sober,  chaste,  and  the  like ;  vnaginations^ 
wild  and  extravagant 
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Every  one  finds  that  vunj  of  the  id^as  which 
he  desired  to  retain  have  slipped  away  irretriev- 
ably. J0HN8ON. 

Ocalin 
The  warring  passions,  and  tumultuous  ihottghU 
That  rage  within  thee  1  Rows. 

Different  climates  produce  in  men,  by  a  differ- 
ent mixture  of  tlie  humors,  a  different  and  un- 
equal course  of  imaginatiowt  and  passions. 

Tkmpu. 

IDEAL,  LVC AGINARY. 

IDEAL  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the 
sense  of  its  primitive  idea  {v.  Idea):  the 
idea  is  the  representation  of  a  real  object 
in  the  mind ;  but  ideal  signifies  belonging 
to  the  idea  independently  of  the  reality  or 
the  external  object  IMAGINARY  pre- 
serves the  signification  of  its  primitive 
imagination  {v.  Fancy^  also  v.  Idea\  as  de- 
noting what  is  created  by  the  mind  itself. 
The  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to,  but 
abstracted  from,  the  real ;  the  imaginary^ 
on  the  other  hand^  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  real ;  it  is  the  unreal  thing  formed  by 
the  imagination.  Ideal  happiness  is  the 
happiness  which  is  formed  in  the  mind 
without  having  any  direct  and  actual  pro- 
totype in  nature;  but  it  may,  neverthe- 
less} be  something  possible  to  be  realized ; 
it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct 
contradiction  to  it :  the  imaginary  is  that 
which  is  opposite  to  some  positive  exist- 
ing reality ;  the  pleasure  which  a  lunatic 
derives  from  the  conceit  of  being  a  king 
is  altogether  imaginary. 

There  Is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the  stores  of  ideal 
anguish,  a  thooght  more  painful  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  propagated  corruption. 

Johnson. 

Superior  beings  know  well  the  vanity  of  those 
imaginary  perfections  that  swell  tlie  heart  of 
man.  Adddon. 

IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

IDLK  is  in  German  eitd^  vain.  LAZT, 
in  German  UMigy  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  laaw^  weary,  because  weariness 
naturally  engenders  kainess.  INDOLENT, 
in  Latin  indoUnA^  signifies  without  feel- 
ing, having  apathy  or  unconcern. 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  common 
idea  by  which  these  words  are  connected ; 
they  differ  in  the  cause  and  degree  of  the 
quality :  idle  expresses  less  than  lazyj  and 
la:^  less  than  indolent :  one  is  termed  idle 
who  will  do  nothing  useful ;  one  is  lagy 
who  will  do  nothing  at  all  without  great 


reluctance ;  one  is  indolent  who  does  not 
care  to  do  anything  or  set  about  anything. 
There  is  no  direct  inaction  in  the  idler; 
for  a  child  is  idle  who  will  not  learn  his 
lesson,  but  he  is  active  enough  in  that 
which  pleases  himself :  there  is  an  aver- 
sion to  corporeal  action  in  a  lazy  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  action ;  he  is  laxy  at 
work,  lazy  in  walking,  or  lazy  in  sitting ; 
but  he  may  not  object  to  any  employment, 
such  as  reading  or  thinkmg,  which  leaves 
his  body  entireTy  at  rest :  an  indolent  man, 
on  the  contrary,  fails  in  activity  from  a 
defect  both  in  the  mind  and  the  body; 
he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  he  will  not 
even  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble ;  and 
trifling  exertions  of  any  kind  are  suffi- 
cient, even  in  prospect,  to  deter  him  from 
attempting  to  move. 

As  pride  is  sometimes  hid  under  humility,  idle- 
neee  is  often  covered  by  turbulence  and  hurry. 

Johnson. 

Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like 
rogues  and  not  fkll  to  work,  but  be  lagy  and 
spend  victuals.  Bacon. 

Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life  as  the  relaxed  and  fieeble  state  of  an  indo- 
lent  mind.  Ulaib. 

Lazy  is  figuratively  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects. 

The  daw. 
The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray*grown  oaks. 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms 
Sheltering  embrace,  direct  their  lawy  flight 

Thomson. 

Idle  is  also  applied  to  things  in  the 
sense  of  leisure  and  vanity,  for  which  see 
the  next  articles. 

IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 

IDLE  (tf.  Idle)  is  opposed  here  to  the 
busy ;  LEISURE,  otherwise  spelled  fea9- 
ure^  from  lease,  as  in  the  compound  relea»e, 
and  the  Latin  laxo,  to  make  lax  or  loose, 
that  is,  loosed  or  set  free,  is  opposed  sim- 
ply to  the  employed :  he,  therefore,  who 
is  idle,  instead  of  being  busy,  commits  a 
fault ;  which  is  not  alwajrs  the  case  with 
him  who  is  at  lei^ttre  or  free  from  his 
employment  Idle  is  always  taken  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  nnfavorable;  leisure 
in  a  sense  perfectly  indifferent :  if  a  man 
says  of  himself  that  he  has  spent  an  idle 
hour  in  this  or  that  place,  in  amusement, 
company,  and  the  like,  he  means  to  sig- 
nify he  would  have  spent  it  better  if  any- 
thing had  offered  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
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would  say  that  be  spends  his  Uimre  mo- 
ments in  a  suitable  relaxation :  be  who 
values  his  time  will  take  care  to  have  as 
few  idle  hours  as  possible ;  but  since  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  in  severe 
labor,  he  will  occupy  hu)  leigure  hours  in 
that  which  best  suits  hid  taste. 

Life  is  sasUined  with  so  little  labor,  that  the 
tedioDsness  of  idle  time  cannot  oCherwiae  be  rap- 
ported  (than  by  artificial  desires).         Jobnsom. 

The  plant  that  ihoots  froin  seed,  a  sullen  tree, 
At  Mwr0  grows,  for  late  posterity.      Dbtdbh. 

Idle  and  Idrntre  arc  said  in  particular 
reference  to  the  time  that  is  employed ; 
VACANT  {v.  Free)  is  a  more  general  terra, 
that  simply  qualities  the  thing:  an  idle 
hour  is  one  without  any  proper  employ- 
ment; a  vacant  hour  is  in  general  one 
free  from  the  employments  with  which  it 
might  be  filled  up ;  a  person  has  leUture 
time  according  to  his  wishes ;  but  he  may 
have  vacafd  time  from  necessity,  that  is, 
when  he  is  in  want  of  employment. 

Idleneta  dictates  expedients  by  which  lifSs  may 
be  passed  nnprofltably,  wlthoat  the  tedlonsness 
of  many  vacant  hours.  Johrsoh. 

IDLE,  VAIN. 

Thssk  epithets  are  both  opjsosed  to  the 
solid  or  substantial;  but  IDLE  (v,  /dZe, 
/ozy)  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the 
time  or  attention ;  VAIN,  in  Latin  vanuSy 
probably  changed  from  vaeancua^  signi- 
fying empty,  seems  to  qualify  the  thing 
without  any  such  reference.  A  pursuit 
may  be  termed  cither  idle  or  vain:  in  the 
former  case,  it  reflects  immediately  on  the 
agent  for  not  employing  his  time  on  some- 
thing more  serious ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
it  simply  characterizes  the  pursuit  as  one 
that  will  be  attended  with  no  good  conse- 
quences :  when  we  consider  ourselves  as 
beings  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  live, 
and  that  every  moment  of  that  time  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  well-spent,  we  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  all  idle  concerns ;  when 
we  consider  ourselves  as  rational  beings, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  those 
powers  with  which  we  have  been  invested 
by  our  Almighty  Maker,  we  shall  be  care- 
ful to  reject  all  vain  concerns :  an  idle  ef- 
fort is  made  by  one  who  does  not  care  to 
exert  himself  for  any  useful  purpose,  who 
works  only  to  please  himself ;  a  vain  ef- 


fort may  be  made  by  one  who  is  in  a  state 
of  desperation. 

And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  ftrnnd. 
Bat  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground. 

Dsn>Kar. 

Deluded  by  tain  opinions,  we  look  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune  as  our  ultimate  goods. 

laNORANT,  ILUTERATE,  UNLEARNED, 
UNLETTERED. 

IGNORANT,  in  Latin  t^iorafu,  from 
the  privative  ig  or  in  and  noro,  or  the 
Greek  yivftfacw,  signifies  not  knowing 
things  in  general,  or  not  knowing  any 
particular  circumstance.  UNLELVRNED, 
ILLITERATE,  and  UNLETTERED,  are 
compared  with  ignorant  in  the  general 
sense. 

Ignoravi  is  a  comprehensive  term ;  it 
includes  any  degree  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  and  consequently  includes  the 
other  terms,  iUiierate^  wdeamed,  and  un- 
lettered^  which  express  different  forms  of 
ignorance.  Ignorance  is  not  always  to 
one^s  disgrace,  since  it  is  not  always  one's 
fault ;  the  term  is  not,  therefore,  directly 
reproachful :  the  poor  ignorant  savage  is 
an  object  of  pity,  rather  than  condemna- 
tion ;  but  when  ignorance  is  coupled  with 
self-conceit  and  presumption,  it  is  a  per- 
fect deformity :  hence  the  word  iUUeraie^ 
which  is  mostly  used  in  such  cases  as 
become  a  term  of  reproach :  an  ignorant 
man  who  sets  up  to  teach  others,  is  term- 
ed an  illiterate  preacher;  and  quacks, 
whether  in  religion  or  medicine,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  calling,  are  altogeth- 
er an  illiterate  race  of  men.  The  term 
illiterate  is  in  all  cases  taken  for  one  who 
is  without  education  or  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  letters ;  the  words  unlearned 
and  unlettered  are  disengaged  from  any 
unfavorable  associations.  A  modest  man, 
who  makes  no  pretensions  to  learning, 
may  suitably  apologise  for  his  supposed 
deficiencies  by  saying  he  is  an  vnUamed 
or  unlettered  man ;  the  former  is,  how- 
ever, a  term  of  more  familiar  use  than 
the  latter.  A  man  may  be  described 
either  as  generally  unleamedy  or  as  un- 
learned in  particular  sciences  or  arts ;  as 
unlearned  in  history;  unlearned  in  phi- 
losophy;  unlearned  in  the  ways  of  the 
world :  a  poet  may  describe  his  muse  as 
utdettcred. 
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He  aakl,aiid  wnt  Cyllenios  with  command 
To  tne  the  ports,  and  ope  the  Panic  hind 
To  Trqjan  guests ;  lest,  ignorant  of  fiite. 
The  queen  might  force  them  firom  her  town  and 
state.  DsTDXN. 

On  t^3  accession  of  Henry  VIL,  emerged  from 
the  Fells  of  Cumberland,  where  he  had  been  prin- 
cipally concealed  for  twenty  -  five  years,  Ueniy 
Lord  ClilTord,  with  the  manners  and  education 
of  a  sheplierd.  He  was  almost  illiterate,  but 
not  deficient  in  natural  understandinj 


I?- 


Becanse  this  doctrine  may  Itave  appeared  to 
the  unlearned  light  and  wliLmsical,  1  most  take 
leave  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and  antiquity  of  my 
first  proposition  in  these  my  essays,  to  wit,  that 
**  every  worthless  man  is  a  dead  man.** 

Addison. 

Al«z,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered  sol- 
dier, had  Lo  way  of .« inking  his  anger  known  but 
by  gloomy  sultenness.  Jobmson. 

TO   ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINB,  EN- 
LIGHTEN. 

ILLUMINATE,  in  Latin  iauminatus, 
participle  of  iUumino^  and  ENLIGHTEN, 
from  the  noun  Ughi^  both  denote  the  com- 
munication of  light;  the  former  in  the 
natural,  the  latter  in  the  moral  sense. 
We  iUwninate  by  means  of  artificial 
lights;  the  sun  iUuminatea  the  world  by 
its  own  light :  preaching  and  instruction 
enliffhien  Uie  minds  of  men.  JUmnine  is 
but  a  poetic  variation  of  illynUnaie  ;  as, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  illumined  the 
benighted  world;  illuminations  are  em- 
ployed as  public  demonstrations  of  joy : 
no  nation  is  now  termed  enlighUned  but 
such  as  have  received  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. 

Reason  oar  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply. 
Than  that  the  sun  iUuminatee  the  sky?  Fsxoa. 
But  if  neither  you  nor  I  can  gather  so  much 
fh>m  these  places,  they  will  tell  us  it  b  because 
we  are  not  inwardly  enlightened.  Soctb. 

What  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine;  what  Is  low,  raise  and  support. 

MiLioir. 

TO  IMITATE,  COPY,  COUNTERFEIT. 

The  idea  of  taking  a  likeness  of  some 
object  is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  but 
IMITATE  (v.  To  follmo)  is  the  generic: 
COPY  {v.  Cbpy),  and  COUNTERFEIT, 
from  the  Latin  eonira  and  facio^  signify- 
ing to  make  in  opposition  to  the  reality, 
are  the  specific  terms:  to  imitate  is  to 
take  a  general  likeness ;  to  ooiw,  to  take 
an  exact  likeness ;  to  amnterfeU^  to  take 
a  false  likeness :  to  imitate  'v^,  therefore, 
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almost  always  used  in  a  good  or  an  in- 
different sense;  to  eopy  mostly,  and  to 
counterfeit  still  oftener,  in  a  bad  sense : 
to  imitate  an  author's  style  is  at  all  times 
allowable  for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style 
for  himself;  but  to  eoj^  an  author's  style 
would  be  a  too  slavish  adherence  even 
for  the  dullest  writer. 

Poetry  and  music  have  the  powtr  of  imitating 
the  manners  of  men.  Sta  W.  Jonks. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  relation  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent  from  hence  uat  the  Sorbonists  were  the 
original  authors,  and  our  schismatics  in  England 
were  the  copiere  of  rebellion.  Drtdln. 

To  vmitaJle  is  applicable  to  every  ob- 
ject, for  every  external  object  is  suscep- 
tible of  imitation  ;  and  in  man  the  tmt- 
taiive  faculty  displays  itself  alike  in  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  matters,  in  works 
of  art  and  moral  conduct :  to  eomf  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  objects  wnich  will 
admit  of  a  minute  likeness  being  taken ; 
thus,  an  artist  may  be  said  to  copy  from 
nature. 

The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  oopiee  what  she  hears  and  sees. 

COWTEB. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  imitate,  by 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound 
or  noise  which  any  external  object  made.  Blaib. 

To  counterfeit  is  applicable  but  to  few 
objects ;  we  may  counterfeit  coin,  which 
is  an  unlawful  act,  or  we  may  counterfeit 
the  person,  the  character,  the  voice,  or 
the  handwriting,  of  any  one  for  whom 
we  would  wish  to  pass,  which  is  also  an 
unlawful  act  except  on  the  stage. 

I  can  eaunter/eii  the  deep  tragedian. 
Speak  and  look  big^  and  pry  on  every  side. 

SUABSPEARB. 
TO  IMITATE,  MIMIC,  APE,  MOCK. 

To  IMITATE  (v.  To  follow)  is  here  the 
general  term :  to  MIMIC,  from  the  Greek 
M^oc,  and  to  APE,  signifying  to  imitate 
like  an  <^,  are  both  species  of  vicious 
unitaiUm.  One  imittUet  that  which  is  do- 
serving  of  imitation^  or  the  contrary:  onu 
mimics  either  that  which  is  not  an  au- 
thorized subject  of  imitation^  or  which  is 
imitated  imperfectly  or  so  as  to  excite 
laughter.  A  person  wishes  to  make  that 
his  own  which  he  imiiates^  but  ho  mimics 
for  the  entertainment  of  others. 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two! 

1  hate  the  imitating  crew.  Gat. 
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Nor  will  it  lew  delight  th*  attentive  lege 

T*  otaerre  that  instinct  which  uiierriuK  foiidea 

The  brutal  race  which  mimic4  reaaon's  love. 

SOMXftVILLB. 

To  <9M  is  a  serious  though  an  absurd 
act  of  imitation;  to  MOCK,  in  French 
moequer^  Greek  ftwcawy  to  laugh  at,  is  an 
ill-natured  and  vulgar  act  of  imUation. 
The  a^  imitatea  to  please  himself;  the 
mocker  mocka  to  insult  others. 

A  conrtier  any  ape  eorpasses ; 

Behold  him,  humbly  cringing,  wait 

Upon  the  minister  of  state. 

View  him  soon  after  to  inl^riora 

Aping  the  ooodnct  of  soperion.  Swot. 

What  though  no  Mends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year. 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances.  Pope. 

IMMINENT,  IMPENDING,  THREATEN- 
ING. 

IMMINENT,  in  Latin  tmmtneiM,  from 
tnaneo,  to  remain,  signifies  resting  or  com- 
ing upon.  IMPENDING,  from  the  h&tr 
in  pmdeOf  to  hang,  signifies  hanging  upon 
or  over.  THREATENING,  containing  a 
threat. 

All  these  terms  are  used  in  regard  to 
some  evil  that  is  exceedingly  near:  im^ 
minent  conveys  no  idea  of  duration ;  tm- 
pending  excludes  the  idea  of  what  is  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  in  imminerU 
danger  of  losing  his  life  in  one  instant, 
and  the  danger  may  be  over  the  next  in- 
stant: but  an  impending  danger  is  that 
which  has  been  long  in  existence  and 
gradually  approaching;  we  can  seldom 
escape  imminent  danger  by  any  efforts 
of  one's  own ;  but  we  may  be  successful- 
ly warned  to  escape  from  an  impending 
danger.  Imminent  and  impending  are 
said  of  dangers  that  are  not  discovera- 
ble ;  but  a  threatening  evil  gives  intima- 
tions of  its  own  approach ;  we  perceive 
the  threatening  tempest  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  sky;  we  hear  the  threat- 
ening sounds  of  the  enemy^s  clashing 
swords. 

The  thrtatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with 
which  these  words  were  uttered,  struck  Monte- 
luma.  He  saw  his  own  danger  was  imminent, 
the  necessity  unavoidable.  Robsbtson. 

There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among  the 
Americans,  that  some  dreadftil  calamity  was  im- 
pending over  their  beads.  Rosbbison. 


IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  SHAMELESS. 

IMMODEST  signifies  the  want  of  mod 
etty:  IMPUDENT  and  SHAMELESS  sig- 
nify  without  xAome.  /mtiiod(»<  is  less  than 
either  impudent  or  ehamden:  an  immod- 
est girl  lays  aside  the  ornament  of  her 
sex,  and  puts  on  another  garb  that  is  less 
becoming ;  but  her  heart  need  not  l>e  cor- 
rupt until  she  becomes  impudent:  she 
wants  a  {^ood  quality  when  she  is  immod- 
est; she  IS  possessed  of  a  positively  bad 
quality  when  she  is  impudmL  There  is 
always  hope  that  an  immodest  woman  may 
be  sensible  of  her  error,  and  am^id ;  but 
of  an  impudent  woman  there  is  no  such 
chance,  she  is  radically  corrupt  impu- 
dent may  characterize  the  person  or  the 
thing:  «Aa»i«few  characteriaes  the  person. 
A  person^s  air,  look,  and  words  are  inyou- 
dentf  when  contrary  to  all  modesty :  the 
person  himself  is  shameless  who  is  devoid 
of  all  sense  of  shame. 

Music  diffuses  a  calm  all  around  as,  and  nakei 
us  drop  all  those  immodest  thoughts  which  wouU 
be  a  hinderance  to  us  in  the  performance  of  the 
great  duty  of  thanksgiving.  SrscraroB. 

I  am  at  once  equally  fearful  of  sparing  jrou. 
and  of  being  too  impudent  a  corrector.      Pon. 

The  sole  remorse  his  greedy  heart  can  feel. 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  his  murdering  steel ; 
Sham^sae  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  his  way. 
And  no  less  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray. 

CCKBEBIAKD. 

TO  IMPAIR,  INJURE. 

IMPAIR  comes  from  the  Latin  tm  and 
pair^pejoro  or  pefor^  worse,  signifying  to 
make  worse.  INJURE,  from  tn  and  /us, 
against  right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be. 

Impair  seems  to  be  in  r^ard  to  injure 
as  the  species  to  the  genus ;  what  is  ink- 
paired  is  injured^  but  what  is  if^psred  ia 
not  necessarily  impaired.  To  impair  is 
a  progressive  mode  of  injuring:  an  inju- 
ry may  take  place  either  by  degrees  or 
by  an  Instantaneous  act:  straining  of  the 
eyes  impairs  the  sight,  but  a  blow  ii^jures 
rather  than  impairs  the  eye.  A  man^s 
health  may  be  impaired  or  ityursd  by  his 
vices,  but  his  limbs  are  iiyured  rather 
than  unpaired  by  a  fall.  A  person^s  cir- 
cumstances are  impaired  by  a  suooession 
of  misfortunes;  they  are  injured  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  fortune. 

It  is  painftil  to  consider  that  this  sublime  en* 
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joyment  of  ftiendship  may  bo  impair^  by  in- 
numerabte  caiues.  Johmsok. 

Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor, 
O  what  a  patrtmony  this  I  a  being 
Of  sach  inlierent  strength  and  ini|}esty, 
Not  worlds  poisest  can  raise.  U ;  worlds  destroy'd 
can't  injure.  Yodmo. 

IBfPERFECTION,  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

TiUBX  terms  are  applied  either  to  per- 
sona or  things.  IMPERFECTION,  denot- 
ing either  the  abstract  quality  of  imper- 
fect^ or  the  thing  which  constitutes  it  tm- 
perfedy  in  a  person  arises  from  his  want 
otperfcction^  and  the  infirmity  of  his  nat- 
ure ;  there  is  no  one  without  some  ]3oint 
of  imperfection  which  is  obvious  to  oth- 
ers, if  not  to  himself;  he  may  strive  to 
diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  expect  to 
eet  altogether  rid  of  it :  a  DEFECT  {v. 
memiah)  is  a  deviation  from  the  general 
constitution  of  man ;  it  is  what  may  be 
natural  to  the  man  as  an  individual,  but 
not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ;  in  this 
manner  we  may  speak  of  a  defect  in  the 
speech,  or  a  defect  in  temper.  The  FAULT 
and  VICE  rise  in  degree  and  character 
above  either  of  the  former  terms ;  they 
both  reflect  disgrace  more  or  less  on  the 
person  possessing  them;  but  the  fatUt 
always  charactenzes  the  agent,  and  is 
said  in  relation  to  an  individual ;  the  vice 
characterizes  the  action,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered abstractedly :  hence  we  speak  of 
a  mnxCsfatdU  as  the  things  we  may  con- 
demn in  him ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the 
vieee  of  drunkenness,  lying,  and  the  like, 
without  any  immediate  reference  to  any 
one  who  practises  these  vices.  When 
they  are  both  employed  for  an  individual, 
their  distinction  is  obvious :  the/ouA  may 
lessen  the  amiability  or  excellence  of  the 
character;  the  vice  is  a  stain;  a  single 
act  destroys  its  purity ;  a  habitual  prac- 
tice is  a  pollution. 

It  Is  a  pleasant  story  that  we,  forsooth,  who 
are  the  only  imperfect  ereatnm  in  the  universe, 
are  the  only  betngt  that  will  not  allow  Kii imper- 
fection. Steeu. 

The  low  race  of  men  take  a  secret  pleasure  in 
finding  an  eminent  character  leTclled  to  their 
condition  by  a  report  of  Its  defecU,,  and  keep 
themselYOS  in  countenance,  though  they  are  ex- 
celled in  a  thousand  virtues,  if  they  believe  that 
they  have  in  common  with  a  great  person  any 
cne  fault.  Addison. 

I  did  myself  the  honor  this  day  to  make  a  visit 
to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  is  one  of  thoee  that  are 
ever  railing  at  tho  vices  of  the  age.        Stxbu. 


In  regard  to  things,  the  distinctioii  do- 
pends  upon  the  preceding  explanation  in 
a  great  measure,  for  we  can  scareely  use 
these  words  without  thinking  on  man  as 
a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most 
perfect  of  all  creatures,  and  became  the 
most  impearfedt;  and  from  our  vrnperfec- 
turn  has  arisen,  also,  a  general  imperfee- 
iion  throughout  all  the  works  of  creation. 
The  word  imperfection  is  therefore  the 
most  unqualified  term  of  all :  there  may 
be  imperfection  in  regard  to  our  Maker ; 
or  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to 
what  we  oonceive  of  perfection :  and  in 
this  case,  the  term  simply  and  generally 
implies  whatever  falls  short  in  any  degree 
or  manner  of  perfection.  Defect  is  a  posi- 
tive degree  of  in^terfeetion  ;  It  is  oontrary 
both  to  our  ideas  of  perfection^  or  our  par- 
ticular intention:  thus,  there  may  be  a 
defect  in  the  nuiterials  of  which  a  thing  is 
made ;  or  a  defect  in  the  mode  of  making 
it :  the  term  oBfeeL,  however,  whether  said 
of  persons  or  things,  characterizes  rather 
the  object  than  the  agent.  FccuU,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  said  of  things,  always 
refers  to  the  agent:  thus  we  may  say 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  glass,  or  a  defect  in 
the  spring ;  but  there  is  a  favU  in  the 
workmanship,  or  a  fault  in  the  putting 
together,  and  the  lika  Vice^  with  regard 
to  things,  is  properly  a  serious  or  radical 
defect;  the  former  lies  in  the  constitution 
of  the  whole,  the  latter  may  lie  in  the 
parts ;  the  former  lies  in  essentials,  the 
latter  lies  in  the  accidents :  there  may  be 
a  defect  in  the  shape  or  make  of  a  horse ; 
but  the  vice  is  said  in  regard  to  his  sound- 
ness-or  unsoundness,  his  docility  or  indo- 
cility. 

Go,  wiser  thon !  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  providence ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  sneh. 

Pops. 
The  lovers  soon  espy'd 
This  tmall  defect^  fbr  love  is  eagle-eyed, 
And  in  soft  whispers  soon  the  passage  try'd. 

Ptbamus  and  Thibbk. 
He  who  is  gratified  with  what  Is  faulty  in  works 
of  art  is  a  man  of  bad  taste.  Beattie. 

Or  when  the  latent  vice  is  cured  by  fire, 
Redundant  humors  by  the  pores  expire. 

Drtdev. 

IMPERFECTION,  WEAKNESS,  FRAILTY, 
FAILING,  FOIBLE. 

IMPERFECTION  {v.  Imperfection)  has 
already  been  considered  as  that  which, 
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in  the  most  extended  senM,  abridges  the 
moral  perfeetion  of  man ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  imparfeetiion  varying  in  degree 
and  drcumstancee.  WEAKNESS  is  a 
positive  and  strong  degree  of  m^terfeetion 
which  is  opposed  to  strength ;  it  is  what 
we  do  not  so  necessarily  look  for,  and 
therefore  distinguishes  tiie  individual  who 
is  liable  to  it  FRAILTY  is  another  strong 
mode  of  imperfeetUm  which  characterizes 
the  fragility  of  man,  but  not  of  all  men 
in  the  same  degree ;  it  differs  from  weak- 
fum  in  respect  to  the  object  A  wealene$8 
lies  more  in  the  judgment  or  in  the  sen- 
timent; fraiky  lies  more  in  the  moral 
features  of  an  action.  It  is  a  tpeaknmt  in 
a  man  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  any 
one  against  his  better  judgment ;  it  is  a 
fraUttf  to  yield  to  intemperance  or  illicit 
indulgences.  FAILINGS  and  FOIBLES 
are  the  smallest  degrees  of  vrnftrftdiim 
to  which  the  human  character  is  liable : 
we  have  all  our  failings  in  temper,  and 
our  foibUM  in  our  habits  and  our  prepos- 
sessions ;  and  he,  as  Horace  observes,  is 
the  best  who  has  the  fewest 

Toa  lire  in  a  reign  cf  human  infirmity  where 
every  one  has  imptrfections.  Bl&ib. 

The  folly  of  allowing  oureelvei  to  dehiy  what 
we  know  cannot  finally  be  escaped,  Is  one  of  the 
general  wtakneMet  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  prevail  in  every  mind.  JoHwaoic. 

Tliere  are  drcnmstanoea  which  erery  man  most 
know  will  prove  the  oocaaiona  of  calling  forth  his 
Utent  frailHM.  Buua. 

Never  allow  small  failings  to  dwell  on  your 
attention  so  mnch  as  to  deface  the  whole  of  an 
amiable  character.  Blair. 

I  confess  my  foibls  in  regard  to  flattery  ;  I  am 
as  fond  of  it  as  Voltaire  can  be,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  I  love  it  from  a  masterly  hand. 

CHESTEariBLD. 

IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVERBEARING. 

All  these  epithets  imply  an  unseemly 
exercise  or  affectation  of  power  or  supe- 
riority. IMPERIOUS,  from  impero,  to 
command,  characterizes  either  the  dis- 
position to  command  without  adequate 
authority,  or  to  convey  one^s  commands 
in  an  offensive  manner :  LORDLY,  signi- 
fying like  a  lord,  characterizes  the  man- 
ner of  acting  the  hrd:  and  DOMINEER- 
ING, from  dominm^  a  forrf,  denotes  the 
manner  of  ruling  like  a  lord,  or  rather  of 
attempting  to  rule ;  hence  a  person^s  tem- 


per or  his  tone  is  denominated  m^xrunu ; 
his  air  or  deportment  is  lordly;  his  tone 
\s  domineerinff,  A  woman  of  an  trnperiow 
temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed : 
she  commands  with  an  Mnperton*  tone  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience.  A  person  as- 
sumes a  hrdly  air  in  order  to  display  his 
own  importance:  he  gives  orders  in  a 
domuuerwff  tone  in  order  to  make  others 
feel  their  inferiority.  There  is  always 
something  offensive  hi  tmperfoiMfiev  ; 
there  is  frequently  somethmg  ludicrous 
in  that  which  is  lortBy  ;  and  a  miitare  of 
the  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  that  which 
is  (iomtfiesrtny. 

Thy  willing  rictim,  Carthage,  bursting  looae 
From  all  that  pleading  nature  eonld  ofipoee ; 
From  a  whole  city's  tears,  by  rigid  fidlh 
Imptriotf  call'd,  and  honor's  dire  command. 

Tboiuoh. 
Lords  are  lordUtai  in  their  wine.  Miltoit. 

He  who  has  sunk  so  far  below  himself  as  to 
have  given  up  his  assent  to  a  dontinsering  error 
is  fit  for  nothing  bnt  to  be  trunpled  on.    Soura. 

These  terms  are  employed  for  such  as 
are  invested  with  some  sort  of  power,  or 
endowed  with  some  sort  of  superiority, 
however  trifling;  but  OVERBEARING  is 
employed  for  men  in  the  general  relations 
of  society,  whether  superiors  or  equals. 
A  man  of  an  imperioua  temper  and  some 
talent  will  frequently  be  so  overbcarituf 
in  the  assemblies  of  his  equals  as  to  awe 
the  rest  into  silence,  and  carry  every  meas- 
ure of  his  own  without  contradiction. 

I  reflected  within  myself  how  much  society 
would  suffer  if  such  insolent,  orerhtarinff  char* 
Bcters  as  Leontine  were  not  held  in  restraint. 

Ct'XBXBLAKD. 

IMPERTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY,  IMPU- 
DENT, INSOLENT. 

IMPERTINENT,  in  Latin  in  and  per 
iinewy  not  belonging  to  one,  signifies  be- 
ing  or  wanting  to  do  what  it  docs  not  be- 
long to  one  to  be  or  da  RUDE,  in  Latin 
n«lM,  rude,  and  ruudm,  a  ragged  stone, 
in  the  Greek  pafiSoc,  a  rough  stick,  sig- 
nifies literally  unpolished ;  and,  3  an  ex- 
tended sense,  wanting  all  culture.  SAUCY 
comes  from  aauce^  and  the  Latin  M^nis, 
signifying  literally  salt;  and,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  stinging  like  salt  IMPU- 
DENT, V.  Atmranee,  INSOLENT,  from 
the  Latin  in  and  9olcns^  contrary  to  cus- 
tom, signifies  being  or  wanting  to  be  oonp 
trary  to  custom. 
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J^perHnaU  is  allied  to  rude,  m  re- 
EpectB  one's  general  relations  in  society, 
without  regard  to  station ;  it  is  allied  to 
$aucyj  impudent,  and  imolenty  as  respects 
the  conduct  of  inferiors.  He  who  does 
not  respect  the  laws  of  civil  society  in 
his  intercourse  with  individuals,  and 
wants  to  assume  to  himself  what  belongs 
to  another,  is  imperUjterU:  if  he  carry 
this  impertinerux  so  far  as  to  commit  any 
violent  breach  of  decorum  in  his  behav- 
ior, he  is  rude,  ^pertinence  seems  to 
spring  from  a  too  high  regard  of  one's 
self :  rtidenest  from  an  ignorance  of  what 
is  due  to  others.  Impertinent,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  terms,  «cu<;y,  tm- 
pudent,  and  ineoient,  is  the  most  general 
and  indefinite:  whatever  one  does  or 
says  that  is  not  compatible  with  our 
humble  station  is  impertinent ;  muey  is  a 
sharp  kind  of  impertinence:  impud&U  an 
unblushing  kind  of  impertinence;  inw- 
knee  is  an  outrageous  kind  of  imperti- 
nence, it  rung  counter  to  all  established 
order:  thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in 
sense.  A  person  may  be  impertinent  in 
words  or  actions:  he  is  eaueif  in  words 
cr  looks:  he  is  impudent  or  insolent  in 
words,  tones,  gesture,  looks,  and  every 
fipecies  of  action. 

It  is  pabllcly  whtapered  as  «  pleoe  of  Unper- 
tinent  pride  in  me,  that  I  have  hitherto  been 
Mfiuoily  civil  to  everybody,  as  if  I  tliought  no- 
body good  enoQgh  to  quarrel  with. 

Ladt  M.  W.  MoirrAovB. 
My  house  should  no  snch  rude  disorders  know. 
As  firora  high  drinking  conseqaently  flow. 

POKFHST. 

Whether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no. 
His  tongue  eternally  woald  go ; 
For  he  bad  impiuience  at  wilL  Gat. 

He  claims  the  bull  with  lawless  ineolence. 
And  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

Drtden. 

IMPERVIOUS,  IMPASSABLE,  INACCES- 
SIBLE. 

IMPBRVIOUS,  from  the  Latin  in, 
per,  and  via,  signifies  not  having  a  way 
through;  IMPASSABLE, not  to  be  pass- 
ed through ;  INACCESSIBLE,  not  to  be 
Approached.  A  wood  is  impermoits  when 
the  trees,  branches,  and  leaves  are  en- 
tangled to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  of 
no  passage  at  all:  a  river  is  impaseable 
that  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  forded : 
a  rock  or  a  mountain  is  inaccessible  the 
anmmit  of  which  is  not  to  be  reached  by 


any  path  whatever.  What  is  impervious 
is  so  for  a  permanency ;  what  is  impas- 
sable is  commonly  so  only  for  a  time: 
roads  are  frequently  trnpassoible  in  the 
winter  that  are  passable  in  the  summer, 
while  a  thicket  is  impervious  during  the 
whole  of  the  year :  impassable  is  likewise 
said  only  of  that  which  is  to  be  passed 
by  living  creatures,  but  impervious  may 
be  extended  to  inanimate  objects;  a 
wood  may  be  vrytervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Ttie  monster,  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast. 
This  bold,  impervious  to  the  sun,  possessM. 

Dbtdu. 
Bat  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  this  gul<; 
Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  ^ 
Advent'roos  work.  Maroir. 

At  least  our  envious  foe  bath  &n*d,  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellions,  by  whose  aid 
This  inoeeessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispossess'd. 
He  trusted  to  have  seiz'd.  MiLTOif . 

IMPLACABLE,  L^RELBNTINO,  RELENT- 
LESS, INEXORABLE. 

IMPLACABLE,  unappeasable,  signi- 
fies  not  to  be  allayed  nor  softened.  UN- 
RELENTING or  RELENTLESS,  from 
the  Latin  lenio,  to  soften,  or  to  make 
pliant,  signifies  not  rendered  soft.  IN- 
EXORABLE, from  oro,  to  pray,  signifies 
not  to  be  turned  by  prayers. 

Inflexibility  is  the  idea  expressed  in 
common  by  these  terms,  but  they  differ 
in  the  causes  and  circumstance  with 
which  it  is  attended.  Animosities  are 
implacable  when  no  misery  which  we  oc- 
casion can  diminish  their  force,  and  no 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  ofifender 
can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge:  the 
mind  or  character  of  a  man  is  unrelent- 
ing  when  it  is  not  to  be  turned  from  its 
purpose  by  a  view  of  the  pain  which  it 
inflicts :  a  man  is  inexorable  who  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  solicitation  or  entreaty 
that  is  made  to  induce  him  to  lessen  the 
rigor  of  his  sentence.  A  man^s  angry 
passions  render  him  implacable;  it  is  not 
the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  the 
temper,  of  the  offended  that  is  here  m 
question ;  by  implaeabiUty  he  is  render- 
ed insensible  to  the  misery  he  occasions, 
and  to  every  satisfaction  which  the  of- 
fender may  offer  him:  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose  renders  a  man  unrelenting  or  rdeni- 
less;  «a.  unretenting  temper  is  not  less 
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callons  to  the  misery  prodnced,  than  an 
implacable  temper ;  hut  it  is  not  ground- 
ed always  on  resentment  for  personal  in- 
juries, but  sometimes  on  a  certain  prin- 
ciple of  riffht  and  a  sense  of  necessity : 
the  vMxorMe  man  adheres  to  his  rule,  as 
the  unreUnting  man  does  to  his  purpose ; 
the  former  is  insensible  to  any  workings 
of  his  heart  which  might  shake  his  pur- 
pose, the  latter  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
the  solicitations  of  others  which  would 
go  to  alter  his  decrees:  savages  are 
mostly  inuflacable  in  their  animosities; 
Titus  ManUus  Torquatus  displayed  an  in- 
stance of  unrflentitig  severity  toward  his 
son ;  Minos,  uEacus,  and  Khadomanthus 
were  the  intxorabU  judges  of  hell. 

ImpUieabU  aa  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans 
was,  they  were  so  unacquainted  with  the  science 
of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  prop- 
er measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards. 

ROBCaTSON. 

Tliese  are  the  realms  of  vnreUrUing  &te. 

Dbtvkm. 

Tmplaeahh  and  unrdeniing  are  said 
only  of  animate  beings  in  whom  is  want- 
ing an  ordinary  portion  of  the  tender  af- 
fections: inexorable  may  be  improperly 
applied  to  inanimate  objects ;  justice  and 
death  are  both  represented  as  inexorable. 

Acca,  'tis  past,  ho  swims  before  my  sight, 
Inexorable  death,  and  claims  his  right. 

Dbtdsn. 

TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INCULCATE, 
INSTIL,  INFUSE. 

To  plant  is  properly  to  fix  plants  in 
the  ground ;  to  IMPLANT  is,  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  to  fix  principles  in  the 
mind.  Oraft  is  to  make  one  plant  grow 
on  the  stock  of  another ;  to  INGRAFT 
is  to  make  particular  principles  flourish 
in  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the  char- 
acter. Calco  is  in  Latin  to  tread;  and 
INCULCATE,  to  stamp  into  the  roind. 
8tWo^  in  Latin,  is  literally  to  fall  drop- 
wise  :  inUillo^  to  INSTIL,  is,  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  to  make  sentiments,  as  it 
were,  drop  into  the  mind.  Fundo^  in  Lat- 
in, is  literally  to  pour  in  a  stream :  infun- 
do,  to  INFUSE,  is,  in  the  improper  sense, 
to  pour  principles  or  feelings  into  the 
mind. 

To  implant^  ingraft,  and  ineuleate,  are 
said  of  abstract  opinions,  or  rules  of 
right  and   wrong;  instil  and  in/use  of 


sacb  principles  as  influence  the  heart, 
the  affections,  and  the  passions.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  parent  in  early  life  to 
iffwlant  sentiments  of  virtue  in  his  child ; 
it  IS  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  tn^ 
graft  them.  Instil  is  a  corresponding 
act  with  implant;  we  itnplant  belief;  we 
instil  the  feeling  which  is  connected  with 
this  belief.  It  is  not  enoujgh  to  have  an 
abstract  belief  of  a  God  vMlawted  into 
the  mind :  we  must  likewise  nave  a  love, 
and  a  fear  of  him,  and  reverence  for  his 
holy  name  and  Word  instilled  into  the 
mind.  To  ins^  is  a  gradual  process 
which  is  the  natural  work  of  education ; 
to  infuse  is  a  more  arbitrary  and  imme- 
diate act.  Sentiments  are  instilled  into 
the  mind,  not  altogether  by  the  personal 
efforts  of  any  individual,  but  likewise  by 
collateral  endeavors ;  they  are,  however, 
infused  at  the  express  will  and  with  the 
express  endeavor  of  some  person.  Instil 
is  applicable  only  to  permanent  senti> 
ments ;  infvse  may  be  said  of  any  par- 
tial feeling :  hence  we  speak  of  infusing 
a  poison  into  the  mind  by  means  of  in- 
sidious and  mischievous  publications ;  or 
infusing  a  jealousy  by  means  of  crafty 
insinuations,  or  infusing  an  ardor  into 
the  minds  of  soldiers  by  means  of  spirit- 
ed addresses  coupled  with  military  suc- 


With  Tarions  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implautsd.  Thomson. 

TlM  reciprocal  attraction  In  the  minds  of  men 
Is  a  principle  ingrafted  in  the  very  first  forma- 
tion of  the  soul  by  the  author  of  our  nature. 

Uehkelet. 

To  preach  practical  sermons,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, that  is,  sermons  upon  virtues  and  vioe«, 
without  inculcttting  the  great  Scripture  truths 
of  redemption,  grace,  etc.,  which  alone  can  en- 
able and  incite  us  to  forsake  sin  and  follow  after 
righteousness ;  what  is  it,  but  to  put  together  the 
wheels  and  set  the  hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting 
the  spring  which  is  to  make  them  all  go  ? 

BlSBOP  HOEMV. 

The  ^)ostle  often  makes  mention  of  sound  doc- 
trine in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  and  cor- 
rupt opinions  which  false  teachers,  even  in  those 
days,  intituled  into  the  minds  of  tlieir  ignorant 
and  unwary  disciples.  BBvauDOS. 

No  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  Joy  o'erflows 


In  music  unconfln'd. 


Thomson. 


TO  IMPLICATE,  INVOLVE. 

IMPLICATE,  from  plieo,  to  fold,  do- 
notes  to  fold  into  a  thing;   and  IN*. 
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VOLVE,  from  voivo,  to  roll,  signifies  to  ] 
roll  into  a  thing :  by  which  explanation 
we  perceive,  that  to  implicate  marks 
something  less  entangled  than  to  in- 
volffe:  for  that  which  is  folded  may  be 
folded  only  once,  but  that  which  is  rolled 
is  turned  many  times.  In  application, 
therefore,  to  human  affairs,  people  are 
said  to  be  implieaied  who  have  taken 
ever  so  small  a  share  in  a  transaction ; 
but  they  are  involved  only  when  they  are 
deeply  concerned :  the  former  is  likewise 
especially  applied  to  criminal  transac- 
tions, the  latter  to  those  things  which 
are  in  themselves  troublesome:  thus  a 
man  is  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  robbery 
who  should  stand  by  and  see  it  done, 
without  interfering  for  its  prevention ; 
he  who  is  in  debt  in  every  direction  is 
strictly  said  to  be  involved  in  debt 

He  is  much  too  deeply  implicated  to  make 
the  iM^eeence  or  abeenoe  of  these  notes  of  the 
least  consequenoe  to  htm.  Stati  Trials. 

Those  who  caltivate  the  memory  of  oar  Revo- 
lution will  take  care  how  they  are  involved  with 
persons  who,  under  pretext  of  xeal  toward  the 
Revolution  and  constitution,  frequently  wander 
from  their  true  principles.  Buekjb. 

IMPORTANCE,  GON6EQUENCK,  WEIGHT, 
MOMENT. 

IMPORTANCE,  from  porta,  to  carry, 
signifies  the  carrying  or  bearing  with, 
or  in  itself.  CONSEQUENCE,  from  con- 
tequor,  to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  the 
following,  or  resulting  from  a  thing. 
WEIGHT  signifies  the  qmntum  that  the 
thing  weighs.  MOMENT,  from  momen- 
tum, signifies  the  force  that  puts  in  mo- 
tion. 

Importance  is  what  things  have  in 
themselves ;  they  may  be  of  more  or  less 
importance,  according  to  the  value  which 
is  set  upon  them:  this  may  be  real  or 
anreal ;  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  their  past  utility,  or  from  the 
presumption  of  their  utility  for  the  fut- 
ure: the  idea  of  importance,  therefore, 
enters  into  the  meaning  of  the  other 
terms  more  or  less.  Conaequience  is  the 
importance  of  a  thing  from  its  coitM- 
quencea.  This  term,  therefore,  is  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  such  things,  the  con»e- 
qumcei  of  which  may  be  more  immedi- 
ately discerned  either  from  the  neglect 
or  the  attention :  it  is  of  conaeqitenee  for 
a  letter  to  go  off  on  a  certain  day,  for  the 


affairs  of  an  indiyidnal  may  be  more  or 
less  affected  by  it;  an  hour's  delay  some- 
times in  the  departure  of  a  military  ex- 
pedition may  be  of  such  eonaequence  tis 
to  determine  the  fate  of  a  battle.  The 
term  weiffht  implies  a  positively  great  de- 
gree of  importance:  it  is  that  importtmcc 
which  a  thing  has  intrinsically  in  itself, 
and  which  makes  it  weiffh  in  the  mind : 
it  is  applied,  therefore,  to  such  things  as 
offer  themselves  to  deliberation;  hence 
the  counsels  of  a  nation  are  always 
voeighty,  because  they  involve  the  inter- 
ests of  so  many.  Moment  is  that  impor- 
tance which  a  thing  has  from  the  power 
in  itself  to  produce  effects,  or  to  deter- 
mine interests :  it  is  applicable,  there- 
fore, only  to  such  tilings  as  are  connected 
with  our  prosperity  or  happiness :  when 
used  without  any  adjunct,  it  implies  a 
great  degree  of  importance,  but  may  be 
modified  in  various  ways,  as  a  thing  of 
no  moment,  or  small  moment,  or  great  mo- 
ment; but  we  cannot  say  with  the  same 
propriety,  a  thing  of  small  weigkt,  and 
still  less  a  thing  of  great  voeigkt:  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  for  every  one 
to  choose  that  course  of  conduct  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  a  death-bed  reflec- 
tion. 

He  that  considers  how  soon  he  must  close  his 
life,  will  find  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  close  it  well.  Johnson. 

The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of  equal  con- 
eequence  with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue. 

Wabton. 

The  finest  works  of  invention  are  of  very  little 
toeiffht,  when  put  in  the  balance  with  what  re- 
fines and  exalts  the  rational  mind.     Spectator. 

Whoever  sliall  review  his  life,  will  find  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  mom^nl 

JOHKSON. 

TO  IMPRINT,  IMPRESS,  ENGRAVE. 

PRINT  and  PRESS  are  both  derived 
from  preaua,  participle  of  primo,  signi- 
fying in  the  literal  sense  to  press,  or  to 
make  a  mark  by  pressing:  to  IMPRESS 
and  IMPRINT  are  figuratively  employed 
in  the  same  sense.  Things  are  impreated 
on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion :  they  are  imprinted  on  it  so  as  to 
produce  recollection.  If  the  truths  of 
Christianity  be  impreued  on  the  mind, 
they  will  show  themselves  in  a  corre- 
sponding conduct:  whatever  is  imprint- 
ed on  the  mind  in  early  life,  or  by  any 
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partioalar  ctrcmnstaDce,  is  not  readily 
forgotten.  ENGRAVE,  from  grave  and 
the  German  graben^  to  dig,  expresses  more 
in  the  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the 
same  in  its  moral  application;  for  we 
may  truly  say  that  if  the  tmths  of  Chris- 
tianity be  engraven  in  the  minds  of  youth, 
they  can  never  be  eradicated. 

Whence  tliis  disdain  of  life  in  cv'ry  breast, 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  imprtH 
That  all  who  for  their  ooantry  die,  are  bleat ! 

JSMTKa. 

Such  a  ttranffe,  sacred, and  Inviolable  imO^aty 
has  God  imprinted  upon  this  faculty  (the  con- 
science), that  it  can  never  be  deposed.       South. 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven^ 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care.  Milton. 

TO  IMPUGN,  ATTACK. 

These  terms  are  employed  synony- 
mously only  in  regard  to  doctrines  or 
opinions;  in  which  case,  to  IMPUGN, 
from  in  and  pugno^  to  fight  against,  sig- 
nifies to  call  in  question,  or  bring  argu- 
ments against;  to  ATTACK  (r.  To  at- 
tack) is  to  oppose  with  warmth.  Scep- 
tics impugn  every  opinion,  however  self- 
evident  or  well-grounded  they  may  be: 
infidels  make  the  most  indecent  attacks 
upon  the  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held  sa- 
cred by  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  who 
impugns  may  sometimes  proceed  insid- 
iously and  circuitously  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  others:  he  who  attacks  always 
proceeds  with  more  or  less  violence,  to 
impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  a  bad 
sense;  we  may  sometimes  impugn  absurd 
doctrines  by  a  fair  train  of  reasoning:  to 
cUiack  is  always  objectionable,  either  in 
the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its  object,  or 
in  both ;  it  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  of- 
tener  employed  in  the  cause  of  falsehood 
than  truth :  when  there  are  no  arguments 
wherewith  to  impugn  a  doctrine,  it  is  easy 
to  attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scurrility. 

The  creed  of  Athanasias,  concerning  that  truth 
which  Arianism  did  so  mightily  impugn^  was 
both  in  the  East  and  West  chnrofaes  accepted  aa 
a  treasure  of  Inestimable  price.  Hookjkb. 

In  case  of  renewed  atkicke^oMt  present  creed 
would  be  a  much  better  defence  than  any  new 
one  that  would  be  made  at  the  time  it  was 
wanted.  Het. 

INABILITY,  DISABILITY. 

INABILITY  denotes  the  absence  of 
abilUy  in  the  most  general  and  abstract 
sense.      DISABILITY  implies  the  ab- 


sence of  ahUity  only  in  particular  cases : 
the  inabiiity  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  is  irromediable ;  the  dtaabiUbf 
lies  in  the  ciroumstanoes,  and  may  some- 
tiroes  be  removed:  weakness,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  will  occasion  an  ma- 
biUty  to  perform  a  task ;  there  is  a  total 
inabiHiy  in  an  infant  to  walk  and  act  like 
an  adult :  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the 
requisite  qualifications  may  be  a  disabili' 
tg  ;  in  this  manner  minority  of  age  or  an 
objection  to  teke  certain  oaths  may  be  a 
disability  for  filling  a  public  oflSoe. 

It  is  not  from  inability  to  discover  what  they 
oaglit  to  do  that  men  err  in  practice.        Butia. 

Want  of  age  is  a  legal  disabiliiy  to  contract  a 
marriage.  BuLCorom. 

INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH. 

A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms.  IKACriVE  is 
the  most  general  and  unqualified  term 
of  all ;  it  expresses  shnply  the  want  of 
a  stimulus  to  exertion.  IKERT  Is  some- 
thing moro  positive,  from  the  Latin  iners 
or  sins  arie^  without  art  or  mind ;  it  de- 
notes a  specific  deficiency  either  in  body 
or  mind.  LAZY  (v.  Me),  SLOTHFUL, 
from  slow^  that  is,  full  of  slowness ;  and 
SLUGGISH,  from  slug,  that  is,  like  a  dug, 
drowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upon  one  an- 
other to  denote  an  expressly  defective 
temperament  of  the  body  which  directly 
impedes  action. 

To  be  inaetive  is  to  be  indisposed  to 
action ;  that  is,  to  the  performance  of 
any  office,  to  the  doing  any  specific  busi- 
ness :  to  be  inert  is  somewhat  more ;  it 
is  to  be  indisposed  to  movement:  to  be 
lazy  is  to  move  with  pain  to  one*8  self: 
to  be  slothful  is  never  to  move  otherwise 
than  slowly :  to  be  sluggish  is  to  more  in 
a  sleepy  and  heavy  manner.  A  person 
may  be  inactive  from  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental causes,  as  timidity,  ignorance,  mod- 
esty, and  the  like,  which  combine  to  make 
him  averse  to  enter  upon  any  business, 
or  take  any  serious  step ;  a  person  may 
be  inert  from  temporary  indisposiUon ; 
but  laziness,  slothfulness,  and  sluggishtsss 
are  inherent  physical  defects :  laziness  is, 
however,  not  altogether  independent  of 
the  mind  or  the  will;  but  stoO^fnbuss 
and  sluggishness  are  purely  the  offspring 
of  nature,  or,  which  is  the  same  things 
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habit  superinduced  upon  nature.    A  man 
of  a  mild  character  is  frequently  inactive. 


Virtne  conoeal'd  within  our  breast 
Is  inactivity  at  least. 


Swift. 


Hence  the  term  inactive  is  applied  to 
matter. 

What  laws  are  tbese  ?  instmct  ns  if  you  can ; 
There's  one  design'd  for  bmtes,  and  one  for  man, 
Another  goklca  inaeUtt  matter's  course. 

JnrTiia. 

Some  diseases^  particuUrly  of  the  mel- 
ancholy kind,  are  accompanied  with  a 
strong  degree  of  inertneu;  since  they 
seem  to  deprive  the  frame  of  its  ordina- 
ry powers  to  action,  and  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  torpor ;  hence  the  term  is 
properly  applied  to  matter  to  express  the 
highest  degree  of  inaettvity^  which  will 
not  move  without  an  external  impulse. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train. 

Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cum- 

brousorbs 
Were  brute,  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead. 

TaoMsoK. 

Lazy  people  move  as  if  their  bodies 
were  a  burden  to  themselves ;  they  arc 
fond  of  rest,  and  particularly  averse  to 
be  put  in  action;  but  they  will  some- 
times move  quickly,  and  perform  much 
when  once  impelled  to  move. 

The  first  canto  (In  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence ")  opens  a  scene  of  la»y  luxury  that  fills 
the  imagination.  Johkson. 

Slothful  people  never  vary  their  pace ; 
they  have  a  physical  impediment  in  them- 
selves to  quick  motion :  dvggith  people 
are  with  difficulty  brought  into  action ;  it 
is  their  nature  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupor. 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake. 
And,  springing  firom  the  bed  of  fHoth^  ei^oy 
The  cool,  the  ftvgrant,  and  the  silent  hour  ? 

Tbomson. 

Conversation  would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if 
negligence  were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  ^uq- 
IfWMM  quickened,  by  due  severity  of  reprehen- 
sion. JOBMBOK. 

INADVERTENCY,  INATTENTION,  OVER- 
SIGHT. 
INADVERTENCY,   from    adveH,   to 
turn  the  mind  to,  is  allied  to  INATTEN- 
TION (v.  Attentive),  when  the  act  of  the 
mind  is  signified  in  general  terms;  and 
to  OVERSIGHT  when  any  particular  in- 
stance of  inadverteney  occurs.    Inadver- 
tency never  designates  a  habit,  but  inat- 
28  • 


tention  does ;  the  former  term,  therefore, 
is  unqualified  by  the  reproachful  sense 
which  attaches  to  the  latter:  any  one 
may  be  guilty  of  inadverteneiet,  since  the 
mind  that  is  occupied  with  many  sub- 
jects equally  serious  may  be  turned  so 
steadily  toward  some  that  others  may  es- 
cape notice ;  but  inattentum,  which  des- 
ignates a  direct  want  of  attention^  is  al- 
ways a  fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the 
young,  or  such  as  are  thoughtless  by  nat- 
ure :  since  inadvertency  is  an  occasional 
act,  it  must  not  be  too  often  repeated,  or 
it  becomes  inattention.  An  cvernghi  is 
properly  a  species  of  inadvertency,  which 
arises  from  looking  over,  or  passing  by, 
a  thing:  we  pardon  an  inadvertency  in 
another,  since  the  consequences  are  nev- 
er serious ;  we  must  be  guarded  against 
overeightM  in  business,  as  their  conse- 
quences may  be  serious. 

Ignorance  or  inadvertency  will  admit  of  some 
extenuation.  Sooth. 

The  expense  of  attending  (the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment), the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  legal 
or  regular  system  of  goTemment,  but,  aboTe  all, 
the  exorbitant  authority  of  the  nobles,  made  this 
privilege  of  so  little  value  as  to  be  almost  neg- 
lected. ROBBBTBON. 

The  ancient  critics  discover  beauties  which  es- 
cape  the  observation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  of- 
ten find  reasons  for  palliating  such  little  slips 
and  overaigJUe  in  the  writings  of  eminent  au- 
thors. Addisom. 

INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOMPE- 
TENT, INADEQUATE. 

INCAPABLE,  that  is,  not  having  eei- 
paciiy  (v.  Ability) ;  INSUFFICIENT,  or 
not  et^fflcient,  or  not  having  what  is  tuffl- 
cietU;  INCOMPETENT,  or  not  competent 
(v.  Competent),' toe  employed  cither  for 
persons  or  things :  the  first  in  a  general, 
the  last  two  in  a  specific  sense :  INAD- 
EQUATE, or  not  adequate  or  equalled,  is 
applied  most  generally  to  things. 

When  a  man  is  said  to  be  incapable,  it 
characterizes  his  whole  mind;  if  ho  be 
said  to  have  intuffidcney  and  tncompeten- 
ey,  it  respects  the  particular  objects  to 
which  the  power  is  applied:  he  may 
be  insufficient  or  incompetent  for  certain 
things ;  but  he  may  have  a  capacity  for 
other  things :  the  term  incapacity,  there- 
fore, implies  a  direct  chai^  upon  the  un- 
derstanding, which  is  not  implied  by  «n- 
wffldBney  and  incompetency. 
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It  chiefly  proceedeth  from  luUanl  inca^ 
and  genentl  Indisposition.  Ubown. 

When  God  withdraws  his  hand,  and  lets  nature 
sinlc  into  Its  original  weakness  and  intttfflcUncy^ 
all  a  man's  dellgbtt  fsil  him.  Sootb. 

Ineapabie  is  applied  sometinaes,  in  col- 
loquial discourse,  to  signify  the  absence 
of  that  which  is  bad ;  inntfficierU  and  in- 
competent  always  convey  the  idea  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  that  which  is,  at  least,  desira- 
ble :  it  is  an  honor  to  a  person  to  be  »»- 
capable  of  falsehood,  or  incapable  of  do- 
ing an  ungenerous  action ;  but  to  be  m- 
mgUietvt  and  incompetent  are,  at  all  events, 
qualities  not  to  be  boasted  of,  although 
they  may  not  be  expressly  disgraceful. 
These  terms  are  lilcewise  applicable  to 
things,  in  which  they  preserve  a  similar 
distinction:  infidelity  is  incapable' oi  af- 
fording a  man  any  comfort;  when  tlie 
means  aro  vnauffiAent  for  obtaining  the 
ends,  it  is  madness  to  expect  success ;  it 
is  a  ead  coDdition  of  humanity  when  a 
man^s  resources  are  incompetent  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

Were  a  hnman  sool  incapable  of  farther  en- 
largements, I  conld  imagine  it  might  lUl  away 
insensibly.  Addisok. 

The  minister's  aptness  or  inetfffleieney^  oth- 
erwise tlum  by  reading,  to  instmct  the  flock, 
standeth  as  a  stnuiger,  with  whom  onr  Com- 
mon Prayer  has  nothing  to  da  Uookbb. 

Laymen,  with  eqnal  advantages  of  parts,  are 
not  the  most  incompetent  Jadges  of  sacred 
things.  DaTDKif. 

Inadequate  is  relative  in  its  significa- 
tion, lilce  insi^icienl  and  incompetent ;  but 
the  relation  is  different  A  thing  is  in- 
tufficient  which  docs  not  suffice  either  for 
the  wishes,  the  purposes,  or  necessities 
of  any  one,  in  particular  or  in  general 
cases ;  thus,  a  quantity  of  materials  may 
be  ineufficient  for  a  particular  building  : 
incompetency  is  an  tngufficiency  for  gener- 
al purposes,  in  things  of  the  first  neces- 
sity ;  thus,  an  income  may  be  incompetent 
to  support  a  family :  inadequo/cy  is  still 
more  particular,  for  it  denotes  any  defi- 
ciency which  is  measured  by  comparison 
with  the  object  to  which  it  refers ;  thus, 
the  strength  of  an  animal  may  be  inade- 
quate to  the  labor  which  is  required,  or  a 
reward  may  be  inadequate  to  the  service. 

Wc  want  not  time,  but  dillpcnce.for  jrrcat  per- 
formances, and  squander  much  of  our  allowance, 
even  while  we  think  it  sparing  and  inewffteient. 

Joar 


All  the  attainments  poidble  ia  < 
state  are  evidently  inadequate  to  oar  oipacities 


of  ei^oyment. 


JOBKSOBT. 


INCKSSANTLT,  UNCEASINGLY,  UNIN- 
TERRUPTEDLY, WITHOUT  INTERMIS- 
SION. 

INCESSANTLY  and  UNCEASINGLY 
are  but  variations  from  the  same  word, 
ceaee,  UNINTERRUPTEDLY, ».  7b  rfw- 
twrh.     INTERMISSION,  v.  To  tubeide. 

Continuity,  but  not  duration,  is  denoted 
by  these  terms :  incestantly  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  of  all ;  it  signifies 
without  ceasing,  but  may  be  applied  to 
things  which  admit  of  certain  intervals : 
uneeaaingly  is  definite,  and  signifies  nev- 
er ceasing ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  ap- 
plied to  what  has  any  eessation.  In  fa- 
miliar discourse,  inceetantly  is  an  extrav- 
agant mode  of  speech,  by  which  one 
means  to  denote  the  absence  of  those  or- 
dinary intervals  which  are  to  be  expect- 
ed ;  as  when  one  says  a  person  is  tncea- 
mmtly  talking;  by  which  is  understood 
that  he  does  not  allow  himself  the  ordi- 
nary intervals  of  rest  from  talking:  un- 
ceasinffly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  lit- 
erally employed  for  a  positive  want  of 
cessation ;  a  noise  is  said  to  be  unceas- 
ing which  literally  never  ceases ;  or  com- 
plaints are  unceasing  which  are  made 
without  any  pauses  or  intervals.  Jnces- 
eantly  and  unceasingly  are  said  of  things 
which  act  of  themselves ;  uninterruptedly 
is  said  of  that  which  depends  upon  other 
things :  it  rains  incessantly^  marks  a  con- 
tinued operation  of  nature,  independent 
of  everything ;  but  to  be  uninterruptedly 
happy,  marks  one's  freedom  from  every 
foreign  influence  which  is  unfriendly  to 
one's  happiness.  Incessantly  and  the  oth- 
er two  words  are  employed  either  for  per- 
sons or  things  ;  tcithovt  intermission  is, 
however,  mostly  employed  for  persons: 
things  act  and  react  incessantly  upon  one 
another ;  a  man  of  a  persevering  temper 
goes  on  laboring  without  intermission^  un- 
til he  has  effected  his  purpose. 

Surfeat,  misdiet,  and  unthrifty  waste, 

Vaine  feastes,  and  ydle  superflnitie, 

AU  those  this  sence's  fort  asaayle  ineessantlif. 

SntNcnu 
Impeird,  with  steps  unceasing^  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  ino  with  the  view. 

(20LD8M1TH. 

She  draws  a  close,  incumbent  cloud  of  death, 
UninUrrupUd  by  the  living  winds.    THOMaox. 
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INCONSISTENT 


For  any  one  to  be  alwajs  In  a  laborloas,  has- 
ardoas  poature  of  defence.  witfunU  intermU" 
tion^  must  needs  be  intolerable.  Socra. 

1NCLK5ATIOX,  TENDENCY,  PROPENSI- 
TY, PRONENKSS. 

All  these  terms  arc  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  state  of  the  will  toward  an 
object:  INCLINATION  (v.  ^«ac/«i7wn/) 
denotes  its  first  movement  toward  an  ob- 
ject :  TENDENCY  (from  to  terid)  is  a 
continued  inelinaiion:  PROPENSITY, 
from  the  Latin  propennts  and  prapendfo, 
to  hang  forward,  denotes  a  still  stronger 
leaning  of  the  will;  and  PRONE,  from 
tho  Latin  pronus^  downward,  character- 
izes a  habitual  and  fixed  state  of  the 
will  toward  an  object.  The  inclination 
expresses  the  leaning,  but  not  the  direc- 
tion of  that  leaning;  it  may  be  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  upward  or  down- 
ward ;  consequently  we  may  have  an  in- 
clination to  that  which  is  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low;  tendency  does  not  specify 
any  particular  direction;  but  from  the 
idea  of  pressing,  which  it  conveys,  it  is 
appropriately  applied  to  those  things 
which  degenerate  or  lead  to  what  is  bad ; 
excessive  strictness  in  the  treatment  of 
children  has  a  tendency  to  damp  their  spir- 
it :  propensity  and  pronenen  both  desig- 
nate a  downward  direction,  and  conse- 
quently refer  only  to  that  which  is  bad 
and  low ;  a  person  has  a  propensity  to 
drinking,  and  a  proneness  to  lying. 

Indination  is  always  at  the  command 
of  the  understanding;  it  is  our  duty, 
therefore,  to  suppress  the  first  risings  of 
any  inclination  to  extravagance,  intem- 
perance, or  any  irregularity :  as  tendency 
refers  to  the  thing  rather  than  the  per- 
son, it  is  our  business  to  avoid  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  evil:  the  propensity 
will  soon  get  the  mastery  of  the  best 
principles,  and  the  firmest  resolution ;  it 
is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  seek  all  the  aids 
which  religion  affords  to  subdue  every 
propensity:  proneness  to  evil  is  inherent 
in  our  nature,  which  we  derive  from  our 
first  parents  ;  it  is  the  grace  of  God  alone 
which  can  lift  us  up  above  this  grovelling 
part  of  ourselves. 

Partiality  is  properlv  the  understanding's  Judg- 
ing according  to  tiie  inclination  of  the  will. 

SOUTB. 

The  inclinations  of  men  should  frequently  be 
thwarted.  '     Bcskb. 


Saeh  ia  the  propensity  of  our  nature  to  vice, 
that  stronger  restraints  than  thoae  of  mere  rea- 
son are  necessary  to  be  imposed  on  man.  Blais. 

Every  commission  of  sin  imprints  upon  the 
soul  a  ftirther  disposition  and  proneness  to  sin. 

South. 

Every  immoral  act,  In  the  direct  tendency  of 
it,  is  certainly  a  step  downward.  Soctb. 

TO  INCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 

From  the  Latin  includo^  and  its  parti- 
ciple inclusus^  are  derived  INCLOSE  and 
IXCLUDE:  the  former  to  express  the 
proper,  and  the  latter  the  improper  signi- 
fication :  a  yard  is  indosed  by  a  wall ;  par- 
ticular goods  are  included  in  a  reckonmg : 
the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  inclosed  in  a  shell ; 
morality,  as  well  as  faith,  is  included  in 
Christian  perfection. 

With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  her 

foes. 
And  then  unawares  besides  tho  Seveme  did  in- 

cloee.  SrsNCEK. 

The  idea  of  being  once  present  la  included  in 

the  idea  of  ita  being  past.  Ouovs. 

INCONSISTENT,  INCONGRUOUS,  INCO- 
HERENT. 

INCONSISTENT,  from  sisto,  to  place, 
marks  the  unfitness  of  being  pUiced  to- 
gether. INCONGRUOUS,  from  eongruo. 
to  suit,  marks  the  unsuitableness  of  one 
thing  to  another.  INCOHERENT,  from 
/uTreo,  to  stick,  marks  the  incapacity  of 
two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united  to 
each  other. 

Incmmsten^  attaches  either  to  the  ac- 
tions or  sentiments  of  men ;  incongruity 
attaches  to  the  modes  and  qualities  of 
things ;  ineoherency  to  words  or  thoughts  : 
things  are  made  inconsistent  by  an  act  of 
the  will ;  a  man  acts  or  thinks  inconsisi 
en&yy  according  to  his  own  pleasure :  in 
conyruUy  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
things;  there  is  something  very  incon- 
gruous in  blending  the  solemn  and  decent 
service  of  the  church  with  the  extrav- 
agant rant  of  Methodism:  incoherence 
marks  the  want  of  coherence  in  that 
which  ought  to  follow  in  a  train ;  extem- 
porary eflJusions  from  the  pulpit  are  often 
distinguished  most  by  their  incoherence. 

Every  individual  is  so  unequal  to  himtelf  that 
man  seems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and  incon- 
eistent  being  In  the  universe.  Hughes. 

The  solemn  introduction  of  the  Phoenix,  in  the 
last  scene  of  Sampson  Agonistes,  is  incongru- 
ous to  the  personage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

Johnson. 
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Be  but  a  perton  in  credit  with  the  mnltltiide, 
he  shall  be  able  to  make  rambling  inooher*nt 
atuir  pass  fur  high  rhetoric  Sooth. 

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 

To  INCONVENIENCE  is  to  make  not 
coTwenietU  (v.  Convenient).  To  ANNOY, 
from  the  Latin  noceo^  to  hurt,  ia  to  do 
Bome  hurt  to.  To  MOLEST,  from  the 
Latin  moUt^  a  mass  or  weight,  signifies 
to  press  with  a  weight 

We  inconvenience  in  small  matters,  or 
by  omitting  such  things  as  might  be  con- 
venient ;  we  annoy  or  moleit  by  doing  that 
which  is  positively  painful :  we  are  incon- 
venienced by  a  person's  absence ;  we  are 
annoyed  by  his  presence  if  he  renders 
himself  offensive :  we  are  inconvenienced 
by  what  is  temporary ;  we  are  annoyed 
by  that  which  is  either  temporary  or  du- 
rable ;  we  are  molested  by  that  which  is 
weighty  and  oppressive ;  we  are  inoonne- 
nienced  simply  in  regard  to  our  circum- 
stances ;  we  are  annoyed  mostly  in  regard 
to  our  corporeal  feelings ;  we  are  molest- 
ed mostly  in  regard  to  our  minds :  the 
removal  of  a  seat  or  a  book  may  inooftr- 
venienee  one  who  is  engaged  in  business ; 
the  buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the  stinging  of  a 
gnat,  may  annoy;  the  impertinent  free- 
dom, or  the  rude  insults  of  ill-disposed 
persons,  may  molest. 

I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  hap- 
piness is  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to 
be  avoided,  by  this  stated  recession  from  the  town 
in  the  summer  season.  Johmbon. 

Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  sorljr  by, 
Without  annoying  me.  SnAKsnsAitE. 

See  all  with  skill  acquire  theh-  daily  food. 
Produce  their  tender  progeny,  and  feed 
With  care  parental,  while  that  care  they  need, 
In  these  lov'd  ofllces  completely  blest. 
No  hopes  beyond  thcra,  nor  vain  iiears  molest. 

Jentics. 

INCOKPOREAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMATERI- 
AL, 8PIRITUAI« 

INCORPOREAL,  from  corpus,  a  body, 
marks  the  quality  of  not  belonging  to 
the  body,  or  having  any  properties  in 
common  with  it;  UNBODIED  denotes 
the  state  of  being  without  the  body,  or 
not  inclosed  in  a  body:  a  thing  may 
therefore  be  incorporeal  without  being 
unbodied;  but  not  vice  versa:  the  soul  of 
man  is  incorporeal^  but  not  unbodied^  dur- 
ing his  natural  life, 


Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  mell,  toodi, 

taste. 
Tasting,  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 
And  oorporeal  to  incorporeal  turn.      MiLTOOf 

Th*  unbodied  spirit  flies 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast. 

Dbtddi. 

Incorporeal  is  always  used  in  regard  to 
living  things,  particularly  by  way  of  com- 
parison, with  corporeal  or  human  beings: 
hence  we  speak  of  ineorporeal  agency,  or 
incorporeal  agents,  in  reference  to  such 
beings  as  are  supposed  to  act  in  this 
world  without  the  help  of  the  body ;  but 
IMMATERIAL  is  applied  to  inanimate 
objects ;  men  are  corporeal  as  men,  spir- 
its are  incorporeal;  tne  body  is  the  mate- 
rial part  of  man,  the  soul  his  trnmaierial 
part :  whatever  external  object  acts  upon 
the  senses  is  material;  but  the  action  of 
the  mind  on  itself,  and  its  results,  are  all 
immaterial:  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  etc^ 
are  termed  material;  but  the  impreasiims 
which  they  make  on  the  mind,  that  is, 
our  ideas  of  them,  are  immaterial. 

Sense  and  perception  mnst  necessarily  proceed 
firom  some  ineorporeal  substance  within  as. 

BiinuT. 
O  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 
Nature's  immortal.  immateruU  son ! 
Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown.    Yoono. 

The  ineorporeal  and  immaterial  have 
always  a  relative  sense;  the  SPIRITU- 
AL is  that  which  is  positive :  God  is  a 
spiritual,  not  properly  an  incorporeal  nor 
immaterial  being:  the  angels  are  like- 
wise designated,  in  general,  as  the  spir- 
itwd  inhabitants  of  heaven ;  although, 
when  spoken  of  in  regard  to  men,  they 
may  be  denominated  incorporeal. 

Thus  ineorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  fbrms 
Reduc*d  their  shapes  immense.  MiLTOif. 

Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiNtual  es- 
sence of  sounds,  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  re- 
percussion should  be  created  by  like  taistruments 
with  the  original  sound.  Bagom. 

TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

INCREASE,  from  the  Latin  m  and 
eresco,  signifies  to  grow  upon  or  grow  to 
a  thing,  to  become  one  with  it.  GROW, 
in  Saxon  growany  is  very  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  crevi,  perfect  of 
cresco. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is  com- 
mon to  both  these  terms :  but  the  former 
expresses  the  idea  in  an  unqualified  man- 
ner !  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this  gen- 
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eral  idea  also  that  of  the  mode  or  process 
by  which  this  is  effected.  To  inereeue  is 
either  a  gradual  or  an  instantaneous  act ; 
to  ffrow  is  a  gradual  process:  a  stream 
incrca»e8  by  the  addition  of  other  waters ; 
it  may  oome  suddenly  or  in  course  of 
time,  by  means  of  gentle  showers  or  the 
rushing  in  of  other  streams ;  but  if  we 
say  that  the  river  or  stream  ^roiM,  it  is 
supposed  to  ffrow  by  some  regular  and 
continual  process  of  receiving  fresh  wa- 
ter, as  from  the  running  in  of  different 
rivulets  or  smaller  streams.  To  inereate 
is  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  proc- 
ess ;  to  sfrow  is  always  natural :  money 
inermtes,  but  does  not  grow,  becau^  it 
increases  by  artificial  means:  com  may 
either  inereaae  or  grow:  in  the  former 
case  we  speak  of  it  in  the  sense  of  be- 
coming larger  or  inereatinff  in  bulk ;  in 
the  latter  case  we  consider  the  mode  of 
its  mcreasinff,  namely,  by  the  natural  proc- 
ess of  vegetation.  On  this  ground  we 
say  that  a  child  ^rroio»,  when  we  wish  to 
denote  the  natural  process  by  which  his 
body  arrives  at  its  proper  size ;  but  we 
may  speak  of  his  increasing  in  stature,  in 
size,  and  the  like.  For  this  reason  like- 
wise increase  is  used  in  a  transitive  as 
well  as  intransitive  sense ;  but  grow  al- 
ways in  an  intransitive  sense :  we  can  in- 
crease  a  thing,  though  not  properly  grow 
a  thing,  because  we  can  make  it  larger 
by  whatever  means  we  please ;  but  when 
it  grows  it  makes  itself  larger. 

Then,  u  her  strength  with  yean  inereas*d,  be- 

To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soarinfc  swan. 

DavDCN. 

Some  trees  their  birth  to  bounteous  nature  owe. 
For  some  without  the  pains  of  planting  ffroto. 

DRTOEir. 

In  their  improper  acceptation  these 
words  preserve  the  same  distinction: 
** trade  increases''*  bespeaks  the  simple 
fact  of  its  becoming  larger ;  but "  trade 
gnyws'*'*  implies  that  gradual  increase 
which  flows  from  the  natural  concur- 
rence of  circumstances.  The  affections 
which  are  awakened  in  infancy  grow 
with  one^s  growth ;  here  is  a  natural  and 
moral  process  combined.  The  fear  of 
death  sometimes  increases  as  one  grows 
old ;  the  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man 
increases  with  the  sight  of  danger :  here 
\a  a  moral  process  which  is  both  gradual 


and  immediate,  but  in  both  cases  pro- 
duced by  some  foreign  cause. 

The  strawberry  grotDs  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thiive  and  ripen  best 
Nelghlwr'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality : 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  bis  contemplation 
Under  ttie  veil  of  wildness;  which  no  doubt 
Orew^  like  a  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night. 

Sbakspbarx. 

Such  innocent  creatures  are  they,  and  so  great 

strangers  to  the  world,  that  they  think  this  a 

likely  method  to  increaec  the  number  of  their 

admirers.  Addison. 

INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

INCREASE  is  here,  as  in  the  former 
article,  the  generic  term  (v.  To  increase): 
there  will  always  be  increase  where  there 
is  AUGMENTATION,  ADDITION,  and 
ACCESSION,  though  not  vice  versa. 

Addition  is  to  increase  as  the  means 
to  the  end :  the  addition  is  the  artificial 
mode  of  making  two  things  into  one ;  the 
increase  is  the  result :  when  the  value  of 
one  figure  is  added  to  another,  the  sum  is 
increased;  hence  a  roan^s  treasures  expe- 
rience an  increase  by  the  addition  of  oth- 
er parts  to  the  main  stock.  Addition  is 
an  intentional  mode  of  iiicreasing;  acces- 
sion is  an  accidental  mode :  one  thing  is 
added  to  another,  and  thereby  increased; 
but  an  accession  takes  place  of  itself ;  it  is 
the  coming  or  joining  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other so  as  to  increase  the  whole.  A  mer- 
chant increases  his  property  by  adding  his 
gains  in  trade  every  year  to  the  mass ;  but 
he  receives  an  accession  of  property  either 
by  inheritance  or  any  other  contingency. 
In  the  same  manner  a  monarch  increases 
his  dominions  by  adding  one  territory  to 
another,  or  by  various  accessions  of  terri- 
tory which  fall  to  his  lot  When  we  speak 
of  an  increase^  we  think  of  the  whole  and 
its  relative  magnitude  at  different  times ; 
when  we  speak  of  an  addition,  we  think 
only  of  the  part  and  the  agency  by  which 
this  part  is  joined ;  when  we  speak  of  an 
accessumy  we  think  only  of  the  circumstance 
by  which  one  thing  becomes  thus  joined 
to  another.  Increase  of  happiness  does 
not  depend  upon  increase  of  wealth ;  the 
miser  makes  daily  additions  to  the  latter 
without  making  any  to  the  former :  sud- 
den accessions  of  wealth  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  good  consequences,  as 
they  turn  the  thoughts  too  violently  out 
of  their  sober  channel,  and  bend  them  too 
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strongly  on  present  possessions  and  good- 
fortune 

At  will  I  crop  the  jrvar's  incr^aset 
My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace.  Dktdbii. 

The  ill  state  of  health  into  which  Tallia  is  fUlen 
is  a  very  serere  addition  to  the  many  and  great 
di8<|iiietttdes  that  afflict  mv  mind. 

Melm oth's  LrrrKSs  or  Cicero. 

There  is  nothing  in  ray  opinion  more  pleasing 
In  religion  than  to  consider  that  the  soal  is  to 
ahlne  forerer  with  new  aceesnoti^  of  glory. 

Abduon. 

Avffmentaiion  is  a  mode  of  iticreadn^ 
not  merely  in  quantity  or  number,  but 
also  in  yalue  or  in  the  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  a  thing ;  it  is  therefore  applied  for 
the  most  part  to  the  increase  of  a  man's 
estate,  possessions,  family,  income,  or 
whatever  is  desirable. 

He  who  attQtnenU  his  substance,  although  he 
spends  litUe,  wa.«tC8  away  like  a  medicine  applied 
to  weak  eyes.  Riches  not  employed  are  of  no 
use.  Sir  W.  Jones's  UnorAi>iaA. 

It  may  also  be  applied  to  moral  ob- 
jects, as  hopes,  fears,  joys,  etc.,  with  a 
like  distinction. 

Though  Ibrtnne  change,  his  constant  spouse  ro- 

mains, 
Auffmwts  his  joys  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

Pom. 
Ambitious  Tumns  in  the  press  appears, 
And  aggraivating  crimes,  augmentt  their  fears. 

Drtdem. 
INDEBTED,  OBLIGED. 

INDEBTED  is  more  binding  and  posi- 
tive than  OBLIGED :  we  are  indebted  to 
whoever  confers  an  essential  service :  we 
are  obliged  to  him  who  does  us  any  scr- 
vice.  A  man  is  indited  to  another  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life;  he  is  obliged 
to  him  for  an  ordinary  act  of  civility :  a 
dAt^  whether  of  legal  or  moral  right,  must 
in  justice  be  paid ;  an  obligation  which  is 
only  moral,  ought  in  reason  to  be  return- 
ed. We  may  be  indebted  to  things ;  we 
are  obliged  to  persons  only:  we  are  in- 
debted  to  Christianity,  not  only  for  a  supe- 
rior faith,  but  also  for  a  superior  system 
of  morality;  we  ought  to  be  (Miged  to 
our  friends  who  admonish  us  of  our  faults 
with  a  friendly  temper.  A  nation  may 
be  indebted  to  an  individual,  but  men  are 
obliged  to  each  other  only  as  individuals: 
the  English  nation  is  indebted  to  Alfred 
for  the  groundwork  of  iu  constitution; 
the  little  courtesies  which  pass  between 
friends  in  their  social  intercourse  with 


each  other  lay  them  under  Mt^aUom 
which  it  is  equally  agreeable  to  receive 
and  to  pay. 

A  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  p«ys  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg'd.  Miltosc 

We  are  each  of  us  so  civil  and  obUffing,  that 
neither  thinks  he  is  obliged,  I^itk. 

INDECESiT,  IMMODEST,  IKDELICATK. 
INDECENT  is  the  oootraiy  of  dMemi 
(v.  Beeoming\  IMMODEST  the  coDtnrr 
of  modeti  (v.  Moded),  INDEUCATE  the 
contrary  of  deUcaie  (v.  I>lne), 

Jndoomey  and  itmnodentg  violate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morality :  the 
former,  however,  in  external  matters, 
as  dress,  words,  and  looks ;  the  latter  in 
conduct  and  disposition.  A  person  may 
be  indecent  for  want  of  either  knowing 
or  thinking  better ;  but  a  female  cannoit 
be  immodetl  without  radical  oorraption 
of  principle.  Indecencg  may  be  a  pw-tial, 
inunodeitg  is  a  positive  and  entire  breach 
of  the  moral  law.  Indeeencg  b^ngs  to 
both  sexes ;  immodmty  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  misconduct  of  females. 

The  Dubistan  eontains  more  ingenuity  and  wft, 
more  indeeen<^  and  blasphemy,  than  I  ever  saw 
collected  in  one  single  Tolnme.      Sia  W.  Jom^ 
Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

RoecoKMox. 

Indecency  is  less  than  imniodeUg^  but 
more  than  inddicacy:  they  both  respect 
the  outward  behavior ;  but  the  former 
springs  from  illicit  or  uncurbed  desire ; 
wddicaeg  from  the  want  of  education.  It 
is  a  great  indecency  for  a  man  to  marry 
again  very  quickly  after  the  death  of  his 
wife ;  but  a  still  greater  indecency  for  a 
woman  to  put  such  an  affront  on  her  de- 
ceased husband :  it  is  a  great  inddicacy 
in  any  one  to  break  in  upon  the  retirement 
of  such  as  are  in  sorrow  and  mourning. 
It  is  indecent  for  females  to  expose  their 
persons  as  many  do  whom  we  cannot  call 
immodeat  women ;  it  is  inddicate  for  fe- 
males to  engage  in  masculine  exercises. 

Tour  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  some- 
thing worse  than  indelicacu,  did  you  treat  the 
detestable  sin  of  uncleanness  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  rally  self-love.  Sfbctator. 

INDIFFKRKNCR,  INSKNSIBILITY, 
APATHY. 

INDIFFERENCE  signifies  no  differs 
enee  ;  that  is,  having  no  difference  of  feet 
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ing  for  ODC  thing  more  than  another.  IK- 
SENSIBILITY,  from  tenM  and  abU,  sig. 
nifies  incapable  of  feeling.  APATHY, 
from  the  Greek  privative  a  and  iradoc, 
feeling,  implies  without  feeling. 

Indtfferenee  is  a  partial  state  of  the 
mind ;  inaensibility  and  apathy  are  gener- 
al states  of  the  mind ;  be  who  has  vidif- 
^erence  is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
ly  some  objects,  though  he  may  by  others ; 
but  he  who  has  not  BermbUUy  is  incapable 
of  feeling ;  and  he  who  has  apathy  is  with- 
out any  feeling.  Indifferent  is  mostly  a 
temporary  state ;  imentibUiiy  is  either  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  state ;  mUhy 
is  always  a  permanent  state:  indifference 
is  either  acquired  or  accidental ;  vMenjti- 
hilUy  is  either  produced  or  natural ;  apa- 
thy is  natural.  A  person  may  be  in  a  state 
of  indifference  about  a  thing  the  value  of 
which  he  is  not  aware  of,  or  acquire  an 
indifference  for  that  which  he  knows  to 
be  of  comparatively  little  value :  he  may 
be  in  a  state  of  UuenmbUity  from  some 
lethargic  torpor  which  has  seized  his 
mind ;  or  he  may  have  a  habitual  inaen- 
mbility  arising  cither  from  the  contract- 
edness  of  his  powers,  or  the  physical 
bluntness  of  his  understanding  and  dead- 
ness  of  his  passions ;  his  apathy  is  bom 
with  him,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  constitution  of  his  mind. 

I  conld  ncrer  prevail  with  myself  to  exchange 
Joy  and  sorrow  for  a  state  of  constant,  tasteless 
indiferenee.  Hoadlt. 

I  look  upon  Iseoa  not  only  as  the  most  elo- 
quent, bnt  the  most  happy  of  men ;  as  I  shall  es- 
teem you  the  most  ituenHbU  if  yon  appear  to 
slight  his  acquaintance. 

MEUfOTB*8  LSTTBIM  OP  PLINT. 

To  remain  ituenHble  of  snch  prorocations  is 
not  constancy,  but  apathy.  South. 

INDIFFEKENT,  UNCONCERNED,  RE- 
GARDLESS. 

INDIFFERENT  (w.  Indifference)  marks 
the  want  of  inclination :  UNCONCERX- 
ED,  that  is,  having  no  concern  {v.  Care\ 
and  REGARDLESS,  that  is,  without  re- 
gard  (tf.  Care\  mark  the  want  of  serious 
consideration.  Indifferent  respects  only 
the  will,  unconeemed  cither  the  will  or 
the  understandiLg,  regardless  the  under- 
standing only:  wc  are  indifferent  about 
matters  of  minor  consideration ;  we  are 
tineoncemed  or  regardless  about  serious 
matters  that  have  remote  consequences :  | 


an  author  will  seldom  be  indifferent  about 
the  success  of  his  work ;  he  ought  not  to 
be  unconeemed  about  the  influence  which 
his  writings  may  have  on  the  public,  or 
regardless  of  the  estimation  in  which  his 
own  character  as  a  man  may  be  held.  To 
be  indifferent  id  sometimes  an  act  of  wis- 
dom or  virtue;  to  be  unconcerned  or  r«- 
gardless  is  aiostly  an  act  of  folly  or  a 
breach  of  duty. 

As  an  anthor  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  Judgment  of  all  except  the  few  who  are  real- 
ly Jadidons.  Cowpu. 
Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes, 
So  unconcernedly  can  relate  our  woes. 

DBHnAX. 

RegardUss  of  my  words,  be  no  reply 
Returns.  DaTSBW^ 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

INDIGNITY,  from  the  Latm  dignus, 
worthy,  signifying  unworthy  treatment, 
respects  the  feeling  and  condition  of  the 
person  offended;  INSULT  {v.  Affront) 
respects  the  temper  of  the  oifending  par- 
ty. We  measure  the  indignity  in  our 
own  mind;  it  depends  upon  the  con- 
sciousness we  have  of  our  own  worth: 
we  measure  the  insult  by  the  disposition 
which  is  discovered  in  another  to  degrade 
us.  Persons  in  high  stations  are  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  indignities:  persons  in 
every  station  may  be  exposed  to  insults. 
Indignities  may,  however,  be  offered  to 
persons  of  all  ranks ;  but  in  this  case  it 
always  consists  of  more  violence  than  a 
simple  intuit;  it  would  be  an  indignity 
to  a  person  of  any  rank  to  be  compelled 
to  do  any  office  which  belongs  only  to  a 
bea«t  of  burden. 

The  two  caxiques  made  Montexuma's  officers 
prisoners,  and  treated  them  with  great  indiO' 
nUy.  BoBiitTSON. 

Narvaes  having  learned  that  Cortes  was  now 
advance*!  with  a  small  body  of  men,  considered 
this  as  i.i  inmtU  which  merited  immediate  cJias- 
RoBBsnoir. 


INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED. 

INDISTINCT  is  negative;  it  marks 
simply  the  want  of  distinctness:  CON- 
FUSED is  positive ;  it  marks  a  positive 
d^free  of  indistinctness.  A  thing  may  be 
indistinct  without  being  confused;  but  it 
cannot  be  confused  without  being  indis- 
tinct: two  things  may  be  indistinct,  or 
not  easily  distinguished  from  each  other; 
but  many  things,  or  parts  of  the  same 
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things,  are  eon/uaed:  two  letters  in  a 
word  may  be  indutinet;  but  the  whole 
of  a  writing  or  many  words  are  confused: 
sounds  are  indktinct  which  reach  our  ears 
only  in  part;  but  they  are  confuted  if 
they  come  in  great  numbers  and  out  of 
all  order.  We  see  objects  indUtmeU^ 
when  we  cannot  see  all  the  features  by 
which  they  would  be  distinguished  from 
other  objects:  we  see  them  eonfueedhf 
when  every  part  is  so  blended  with  the 
other  that  no  one  feature  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  by  means  of  great  distance  ob- 
jects become  indUHnd;  from  a  defect 
in  sight  objects  become  more  confuted. 

When  a  Tolame  of  travels  If  opened,  nothlns 
is  found  but  such  iteneral  accoanU  as  leave  no 
distinct  idea  behind  them.  Jobnsom. 

He  that  enters  a  town  at  night  and  snrreya  it 
in  the  morning,  then  hastens  to  another  place, 
may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a  hasty 
change  of  scene  and  a  cor^iued  remembrance 
of  pwT'y^i^  and  chiircties.  Johnson. 

INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTLESS,  CARE- 
LESS. 

INDOLENT,  If.  Me,  lanf,  SUPINE, 
in  Latin  tupiwuSy  from  euper,  above,  sig- 
nifies lying  on  one's  back,  or  with  one^s 
face  upward,  which,  as  it  is  the  action 
of  a  lazy  or  idle  person,  has  been  made 
to  represent  the  qualities  themselves. 
LISTLESS,  without  liei,  in  German  luaf., 
desire,  signifies  without  desire.  CARE- 
LESS signifies  without  care  or  concern. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased  or 
unnatural  state  of  the  mind,  when  its  de- 
sires, which  are  the  springs  of  action,  are 
in  a  relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exer- 
tion. Indolence  has  a  more  comprehen- 
sive meaning  than  eupineneas,  and  this 
signifies  more  than  lieflesenese^  or  carden- 
nees:  indolence  is  a  general  indisposition 
of  a  person  to  exert  either  his  mind  or 
his  body ;  tupineneae  is  a  similar  indispo- 
sition that  shows  itself  on  particular  oc- 
casions :  there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a 
mental  cause  for  indolence;  but  tupine- 
neee  lies  principally  in  the  mind :  corpu- 
lent and  large-made  people  are  apt  to  be 
indoUnl ;  but  timid  and  gentle  disposi- 
tions are  apt  to  be  supine. 

Hence  reasoners  more  refin'd  bnt  not  more  wise, 
Their  whole  existence  fabnloas  suspect, 
And  troth  and  fislsehood  in  a  lamp  r^}ect ; 


Too  indoleiU  to  lean  what  may  be  kIlOWl^ 

Or  else  too  proud  that  iguonuioe  to  own. 

JENTSlb 

With  what  unequal  tempers  are  we  flramM  1 
One  day  the  soul,  eupine  with  ease  aiKl  ftahMsa, 
Revels  secnre.  Bows. 


The  indolent  and  wpine  are  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  liadeUj  expressly  without 
desire:  an  indolent  or  eupine  man  has 
desire  enough  to  enjoy  what  is  within  his 
reach,  although  not  always  sufficient  de- 
sire to  surmount  the  aversion  to  labor  in 
trying  to  obtain  it ;  the  listUa  man,  on 
the  contrary,  is  altogether  without  the 
desire,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  moral 
torpor,  which  is,  however,  but  a  tempo- 
rary or  partial  state  arising  from  partic- 
ular circumstances;  after  the  mind  has 
been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  it 
will  sometimes  sink  into  a  state  of  relax- 
ation in  which  it  ceases  to  hare  appar- 
ently any  active  principle  within  itself. 

Sullen,  methinks,  and  slow  the  morning  breaks, 
As  if  the  sun  were  lietUea  to  appear.    DavoaN. 

Careleetnem  expresses  less  than  any 
of  the  above ;  for  though  a  man  who  is 
indolent,  aupine,  and  limen,  is  naturally 
atreleu,  yet  cardenneu  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  such  as  have  no  such  positive 
disease  of  mind  or  body.  Cardemnete  is 
rather  an  error  of  the  understanding,  or 
of  the  conduct,  than  the  will ;  since  the 
cardese  would  care,  be  concerned  for,  or 
interested  about  things,  if  he  could  be 
brought  to  reflect  on  then*  importance, 
or  if  he  did  not  for  a  time  forget  him- 
self. 

Pert  love  with  her  by  Joint  commission  rulea. 

Who  by  &l8e  arts  and  popular  deceits, 

The  eareUte,  fond,  unthinking  mortal  cheats. 

FOMnBT. 

INDUBITABLE,  UNQUESTIONABLE,  IS- 
DISPUTABLE,  UNDENIABLE,  INCON- 
TROVERTIBLE, IRREFRAGABLE. 

INDUBITABLE  signifies  admitting  of 
no  doubt  (v.  Douht);  UNQUESTIONA- 
BLE,  admitting  of  iioque8tioH(9,I>o>ubi); 
INDISPUTABLE,  admitting  of  no  die- 
puie  (v.  To  controvert);  UNDENIABLE, 
not  to  be  denied  (v.  To  deruf,  dieown); 
INCONTROVERTIBLE,  not  to  be  a)»i. 
troverted  (v.  To  controvert);  IRREFRA- 
GABLE, from  frango,  to  break,  signifies 
not  to  be  brokm,  destroyed,  or  done  away. 
These  terms  are  all  opposed  to  uuoer 
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taintj ;  bat  they  do  not  implj  absolute 
certainty,  for  they  all  express  the  strong 
persuasion  of  a  person's  mind  rather 
than  the  absolute  nature  of  the  thing: 
when  a  fact  is  supported  by  such  evi- 
dence as  admits  of  no  kind  of  doubt,  it 
Is  termed  indubUaUe;  when  the  truth  of 
an  assertion  rests  on  the  authority  of  a 
roan  whose  character  for  integrity  stands 
unimpcached,  it  is  termed  vngu^anabU 
authority;  when  a  thing  is  believed  to 
exist  on  the  evidence  of  every  man's 
senses,  it  is  termed  vndmiabU  ;  when  a 
sentiment  has  always  been  held  as  either 
true  or  false,  without  dispute,  it  is  term- 
ed induputiMe;  when  arguments  have 
never  been  controverted,  they  are  term- 
ed ineorUrovertibU ;  and  when  they  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  they 
are  termed  irre/roffoble, 

A  ftill  or  a  thin  honie  will  indtthitablp  ex- 
preu  the  aenae  of  a  nuOority.      Uawusworth. 

From  the  unqiuJiiionabU  docnmenta  and  dic- 
tates of  the  law  of  naturOf  I  shall  ertnce  the  obli- 
gation lying  upon  every  man  to  show  gratitude. 

South. 

Truth,  knowing  the  indisputable  claim  she 
has  to  all  that  is  called  reason,  thinks  it  below 
her  to  ask  that  upon  courtesy  in  which  slie  can 
plead  a  property.  South. 

So  Ufuteninbls  is  the  truth  of  this  (vix.,  the 
hardness  of  our  duty),  that  the  scene  of  virtue  is 
laid  in  our  natural  averaeness  to  things  excellent 

South. 

Our  distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adhe- 
rence to  the  ineontrov^rtibU  rules  of  virtue. 


There  is  none  who  walks  so  snrelv,  and  upon 
such  im/ragabU  grounds  of  prodence,  as  he 
who  is  religious.  South. 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 

INDULGENCE  (v.  To  graiify)  lies 
more  in  forbearing  from  the  exercise  of 
authority;  FONDNESS  {v.Afnorow)  in 
the  outward  behavior  and  endearments : 
they  may  both  arise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love ;  but  the  former  is  of  a 
less  objectionable  character  than  the  lat- 
ter. Indulgence  may  be  sometimes  wrong ; 
but  fondnem  is  seldom  right :  an  indi- 
gent parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  parent ; 
but  a  fond  parent  does  not  rise  above  a 
fool:  all  who  have  the  care  of  young 
people  should  occasionally  relax  from 
the  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian,  and 
show  an  ivdulgenee  where  a  suitable  op- 
portunity offers;  a  fond  mother  takes 


away  from  the  value  of  indtdgentu  by  an 
invariable  compliance  with  the  humors 
of  her  children. 

He  compares  prosperity  to  the  indulgence  of 
m/ond  mother  to  a  child,  which  often  proves  its 
rain.  «  Aopuok. 

However,  when  applied  generally  or 
abstractedly,  they  are  both  taken  In  a 
good  sense. 

God  then  thro'  all  creation  gives,  we  And, 
SuflBcient  marks  ot  toi  indulgent  mind. 

Jektns. 
While,  for  awhile,  hla/ond  paternal  care 
Feasts  us  with  ev*ry  joy  our  state  can  bear. 

JSMZHS. 

INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 

INFAMOUS,  Uke  tn/omy  (v.  Infamy\ 
is  applied  to  ix>th  persons  and  things; 
SCANDALOUS,  only  to  things :  a  char- 
acter  is  tn/amot»,  or  a  transaction  is  in- 
fammt»;  but  a  transaction  only  is  «ean- 
dalout,  Infanwu9  and  »ea»tdidou$  are 
ix>th  said  of  that  which  is  calculated  to 
excite  great  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  it,  and  to  degrade  the  of- 
fenders in  the  general  estimation;  but 
the  infanunu  seems  to  be  that  which  pro- 
duces greater  publicity,  and  more  gener- 
al reprehension,  than  the  tcandalotts;  con- 
sequently is  that  which  is  more  serious 
in  its  nature,  and  a  greater  violation  of 
good  morals.  Some  men  of  daring  char- 
acter render  themselves  infamow  by  their 
violence,  their  rapine,  and  their  murders ; 
the  trick  which  was  played  upon  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  South  Sea  Company  was 
a  teandtdonta  fraud. 

There  is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the 
violation  of  truth.  Jobhsok. 

It  is  a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous 
truth,  that  rich  men  are  esteemed  and  honored, 
while  the  ways  by  which  they  grow  rich  are  ab- 
horred. South. 

INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 

INFAMT  is  the  opposite  to  fpodfame; 
it  consists  in  an  evil  report  IGNOMINY, 
from  the  privative  in  and  nomen^  a  name, 
signifies  an  ill  name,  a  stained  name. 
OPPROBRIUM,  a  Latin  word,  compound- 
ed  of  op  or  06  and  probrum,  signifies  the 
highest  degree  of  reproach  or  stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  is  common  to  all 
these  terms:  but  infamy  is  that  which 
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attaches  either  to  the  peraon  or  to  the 
thing ;  ifftumuny  is  thrown  upon  the  per- 
son ;  and  opprobriiim  is  thrown  upon  the 
agent  rather  than  the  action.  Infamy 
causes  cither  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
ill  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhorrence  of  both 
is  expressed  by  every  mouth,  and  the  ill 
report  spreads  from  mouth  to  mouth: 
ignominy  causes  the  name  and  the  per- 
son to  be  held  in  contempt ;  it  becomes 
debased  in  the  eyes  of  others :  cpproM- 
um  causes  the  person  to  be  spoken  of 
in  severe  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  be 
shunned  as  something  polluted.  The 
infamy  of  a  traitorous  proceeding  is  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  ingratitude; 
the  ignominy  of  a  public  punishment  is 
increased  by  the  wickedness  of  the  of- 
fender ;  opprobrium  sometimes  falls  upon 
the  innocent,  when  circumstances  seem 
to  convict  them  of  guilt 

Tlie  share  of  infamy  that  ia  likely  to  fall  to 
the  lot  of  each  indiridaal  In  public  acta  is  small 
indeed.  Bitske. 

When  they  saw  that  they  submitted  to  the 
inost  ignominious  and  cruel  deaths  rather  than 
retract  their  testimony,  or  even  tie  silent  in  mat- 
ters which  they  were  to  publish  by  their  Sav- 
iour's especial  command,  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  veracity  of  those  fiscts  which  tbey 
related.  Addison. 

Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  Inward  nakedness  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  his  rolM  of  riffhteonsness 
Amyioff,  cover'd  from  his  fatiier's  sight. 

MlLTOM. 

INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCENDEN- 
CY, OR  ASCKNDANT,  SWAY. 

INFLCENCE,  v.  Credit.  AUTHORI- 
TY, in  Latin  axutoriias,  from  oMctor^  the 
author  or  prime  mover  of  a  thing,  sig- 
nifies that  power  which  is  vested  in  the 
prime  mover  of  any  business.  ASCEN- 
DENCY, from  atieend^  signifies  having  the 
upper  hand.  SWAY,  like  our  word  mcing 
and  the  German  scJueeben^  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  ax,  to  move. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances :  ir^^ienee  is  altogeth- 
er unconnected  with  any  right  to  direct ; 
authority  includes  the  idea  of  right  nec- 
essarily ;  superiority  of  rank,  talent,  or 
property,  personal  attachment,  and  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  give  influence;  it 
commonly  acta  by  persuasion,  and  cm- 
ploys  engaging  manners,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine in  favor  of  what  is  proposed :  su- 


perior wisdom,  age,  office,  and  relation, 
give  authority;  it  determines  of  itself,  it 
requires  no  collateral  aid :  oKtndency  and 
sway  are  modes  of  influeuet^  differing  only 
in  degree ;  they  both  imply  an  excessive 
and  improper  d^ree  of  infUbe/^ee  over  the 
mind,  ind^ndent  of  reason :  the  former 
is,  however,  more  gradual  in  its  process, 
and  consequently  more  confirmed  in  its 
nature ;  the  latter  may  be  only  tempora- 
ry, but  may  be  more  violent  A  person 
employs  many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of 
time,  to  gain  the  oKiendeni^;  bat  he  ex- 
erts a  9way  by  a  violent  stretch  of  power. 
It  is  of  great  importance  for  those  who 
have  infl^uenee  to  conduct  themselves  con- 
sistently with  their  rank  and  station :  men 
are  apt  to  regard  the  warnings  and  ad- 
monitions of  a  true  friend  as  an  odious 
assumption  of  authority^  while  tbey  vol- 
untarily give  themselves  up  to  the  atcen^ 
dmcy  which  a  valet  or  a  mistress  has 
gained  over  them,  who  exert  the  most 
unwarrantable  tway  to  serve  their  own 
interested  and  vicious  purposes. 

The  influence  of  France  as  a  republic  is  equal 
to  a  war.  Bubks. 

Without  the  force  of  authority  the  power  of 
soldiers  grows  pernicious  to  tlieir  master. 

TSMPU. 

By  the  aseendant  he  had  in  hb  understand- 
ing, and  the  dexterity  of  Ids  nature,  lie  could 
persuade  him  very  much.  CiJLmKia>oii. 

Flrance,  since  her  rerolntton,  is  under  the  MMry 
of  a  sect,  whoM  leaders,  at  one  stroke,  have  de- 
molished the  whole  body  of  Jurisprudence. 

Burks. 

Influence  and  aiteendeney  are  said  like- 
wise of  things  as  well  as  persons :  true 
religion  will  have  an  induenoe  not  only  on 
the  outward  conduct  of  a  man,  but  on  the 
inward  affections  of  his  heart ;  and  that 
man  is  truly  happy  in  whose  mind  it  has 
the  ascendency  over  every  other  principle. 

Religion  hath  so  great  an  inflnenee  upon  the 

felicity  of  man,  that  it  ought  to  be  upheld,  not 

only  out  of  dread  of  divine  vengeance  In  another 

world,  but  out  of  regard  to  temporal  prosperity. 

TiLLonoN. 

If  you  allow  any  passion,  even  though  it  be  ea> 
teeined  innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  asoentf- 
anty  your  inward  peace  will  be  impaired.  Blaib. 

TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN,  ACQUAINT, 
APPiaSE. 

Thk  idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  persons  is  common  to  ^l 
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these  terms.  INFORM,  from  the  Latin 
infwmn^  to  fashion  the  mind,  compre- 
hends this  general  idea  only,  without 
the  addition  of  any  collateral  idea ;  it  is 
therefore  the  g^ieric  term,  and  the  rest 
specific:  to  inform  is  to  communicate 
what  has  lately  happened,  or  the  contra- 
ry, but  to  MAKE  KNOWN  is  to  bring 
to  light  what  has  long  been  knoum  and 
purposely  concealed :  to  inform  is  to  com- 
municate directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or 
many ;  to  make  krwwn  is  mostly  to  com- 
municate Indirectly  to  many :  one  informs 
the  public  of  one's  intentions,  by  means 
of  an  advertisement  in  one's  own  name; 
one  makes  known  a  fact  thrcmgh  a  circui- 
tous channel,  and  without  any  name. 

Our  min,  by  tbce  infomCdt  I  learn.      Miltok. 

But  fools,  to  talking  eret  prone, 

Are  sure  to  make  tbeir  follies  knotcn.        Gat. 

To  inform  may  be  either  a  personal 
address  or  otherwise;  to  ACQUAINT 
and  APPRISE  are  immediate  and  per- 
sonal communications.  One  informs  the 
government,  or  any  public  body,  or  one 
informs  one's  friends ;  one  acquaints  or 
apprises  only  one's  friends,  or  particu- 
lar individuals  :  one  is  informed  of  that 
which  either  concerns  the  informant,  or 
the  person  informed;  one  acgiiaints  a  per- 
son with,  or  apprises  him  of,  such  things 
^as  peculiarly  concern  himself,  but  the  lat- 
ter in  more  specific  circumstances  than 
the  former :  one  informs  a  correspondent 
by  letter  of  the  day  on  which  be  may  ex- 
pect to  receive  his  order,  or  of  one's  own 
wishes  with  regard  to  an  order ;  one  ac- 
quaints a  father  with  all  the  circum- 
stances that  respect  his  son's  conduct: 
one  apprises  a  friend  of  a  bequest  that 
has  been  made  to  him ;  one  informs  the 
magistrate  of  any  irregularity  that  pass- 
es ;  one  acquaints  the  master  of  a  family 
with  the  misconduct  of  his  servants :  one 
apprises  a  person  of  the  time  when  he 
will  be  obliged  to  appear. 

The  Journey  of  my  dauffhtem  to  town  was  now 
resolved  upon,  Mr.  ThonibHl  having  kindly  protn- 
ieed  to  inspet^t  their  conduct  himself  and  inform 
us  by  leUer  of  their  behavior.  Ooldsmith. 

If  any  man  lives  under  a  minister  that  doth 
not  act  according  to  the  mies  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
Ills  own  f&nlt,  in  that  he  doth  not  acquaint  the 
bishop  with  it.  Bbveruob. 

You  know,  without  my  telling  you,  with  what 
feal  I  have  recommended  you  to  Gtesar,  although 


yoQ  nay  not  be  apprised  that  I  have  Areqaeatly 
written  to  him  upon  that  subject. 

Melmoth'b  Letteks  or  Cickro. 

Inform  may  be  applied  figuratively  to 
things ;  the  other  terms  to  persons  only 
in  the  proper  sense. 

Religion  informs  na  that  misery  and  sin  were 
produced  together.  JoaiiaoK. 

TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TKACH. 

Thk  communication  of  knowledge  in 
general  is  the  common  idea  by  which 
these  words  are  connected  with  each  oth- 
er. INFORM  is  here,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing article  (v.  To  inform,  make  known), 
the  general  term ;  the  other  two  are 
specific  terms.  To  inform  is  the  act  of 
persons  in  all  conditions ;  to  INSTRUCT 
and  TEACH  are  the  acts  of  superiors,  ei- 
ther on  one  ground  or  another :  one  tn- 
forms  by  virtue  of  an  accidental  superi- 
ority or  priority  of  knowledge;  one  in- 
structs by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge 
or  superior  station;  one  teaches  by  vir- 
tue of  superior  knowledge,  rather  than 
of  station :  diplomatic  agents  inform 
their  governments  of  the  political  trans- 
actions in  which  they  have  been  con- 
cerned ;  government  instructs  its  differ- 
ent functionaries  and  officers  in  regard 
to  their  mode  of  proceeding;  profess- 
ors  and  preceptors  teach  those  who  at- 
tend public  schools  to  learn.  To  inform 
is  applicable  to  matters  of  general  in- 
terest :  we  may  inform  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers on  anything  which  is  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry or  curiosity ;  and  the  it^ormation 
serves  either  to  amuse  or  to  improve  the 
mind :  to  instruct  is  applicable  to  matters 
of  serious  concern,  or  to  that  which  is 
practically  useful ;  a  parent  instructs  his 
child  in  the  course  of  conduct  he  should 
pursue :  to  teach  respects  matters  of  art 
and  science;  the  learner  depends  upon 
the  teacher  for  the  formation  of  his  nund, 
and  the  establishment  of  his  principles. 

While  we  only  desire  to  have  our  ignorance 
informed,  we  are  most  delighted  with  the  plain- 
est diction.  JOHMSON. 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays, 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never-fading  bays : 
Though  each  his  heav'nly  parent  should  inspire. 
The  Muse  instruct  the  voice,  and  rhombus  tune 
the  lyre.  Dhtdkm. 

He  that  teaches  ns  anything  which  we  knew 
not  before  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a 

JoBmoK. 
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To  in/orm  and  to  iea^  are  employed 
for  things  as  well  as  persons ;  to  inshwt 
only  for  persons :  books  and  reading  wi- 
form  the  mind;  history  or  experience 
teaefies  mankind. 

The  long  speeches  rather  conftmnded  than  iA- 
formal  his  understanding.  Ci^umdov. 

Natnre  is  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  should 
do  that  we  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting. 

UOMCXE. 

INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 
These  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to 
inform,  have  acquired  by  their  applica- 
tion an  important  distinction.  The  IN- 
FORMANT being  he  who  informs  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  the  INFORMER  to 
the  molestation  of  others.  What  the  tn- 
formani  communicates  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  and  what  the  informer 
communicates  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  The  infornutni  is  thanked  for  his 
civility  in  making  the  communication; 
the  informer  undergoes  a  great  deal  of 
odium,  but  is  thanked  by  no  one,  not  even 
by  those  who  employ  him.  We  may  all 
be  informanii  in  our  turn,  if  we  know  of 
anything  of  which  another  may  be  in- 
formed ;  but  none  are  informers  who  do 
not  inform  against  the  transgressors  of 
any  law. 

Ajre  (says  our  artist's  informant),  but  at  the 
same  time  he  declared  you  (Hogarth)  were  as 
good  a  portrait-paioter  as  Vandyke. 

PlLUNOTON. 

Every  member  of  society  feels  and  acknowl- 
edges the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  scarce 
any  degree  of  virtue  or  repntation  is  able  to  se- 
cure an  informer  from  pabllc  hatred.  JoBiisoif . 

INFORMATION,  INTELLIGKNCE,  NO- 
TICK,  ADVICE. 

INFORMATION  (v.  To  inform)  signi- 
fies the  thing  of  which  one  is  informed : 
INTELLIGENCE,  from  the  Latin  inidlu 
go^  to  understand,  signifies  that  by  which 
one  is  made  to  understand:  NOTICE, 
from  the  Latin  notUiOy  is  that  which 
brings  a  circumstance  to  our  knowledge : 
ADVICE  (v.  Advice)  signifies  that  which 
is  made  known.  These  terms  come  very 
near  to  each  other  in  signification,  but 
differ  in  application :  information  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite  of  all;  the 
three  others  are  but  modes  of  informal 
turn.  Whatever  is  communicated  to  us 
is  information^  be  it  public  or  private, 
open  or  concealed ;  notice^  inidHgenee,  and 


adnice  are  mostly  public,  but  parUcoUrly 
the  former.  Informaiion  and  notice  may 
be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth  or 
by  writing ;  wUeUii^enee  is  mostly  commu- 
nicated by  writing  or  printing;  advioee 
are  mostly  sent  by  letter :  information  is 
mostly  an  informal  mode  of  communi- 
cation; notice^  intelligence^  9XiA  advice  are 
mostly  formal  communications.  A  ser- 
vant gives  his  master  informaium^  or  one 
friend  sends  another  information  from 
the  country ;  magistrates  or  officers  give 
notioe  of  such  things  as  it  concerns  the 
public  to  know  and  to  observe;  spies 
give  intdliffenee  of  all  that  passes  under 
theic  notioe;  or  intelligence  is  given  in 
the  public  prints  of  all  that  passes  wor- 
thy of  notice:  a  military  commander 
sends  advice  to  his  government  of  the 
operations  which  are  going  forward  un- 
der his  direction ;  or  one  merchant  gives 
advice  to  another  of  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket Intelligence^  as  the  first  intimation 
of  an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  ear- 
ly ;  advices,  as  entciing  into  details,  ought 
to  be  clear  and  particular ;  ofiicial  advices 
often  arrive  to  contradict  non-oflicial  ti»- 
ielligefite. 

There,  centring  In  a  focus  round  and  neat. 
Let  all  your  rays  of  informaiion  meet. 

CowncB. 

My  lion,  whose  Jaws  are  at  all  hours  open  to 

inUUigeticin  informs  me  that  there  are  a  few 

enormous  weapons  still  in  being.  Stsslk. 

At  his  years 
Death  gives  short  notice.  Tuomox. 

As  he  was  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great 
authority,  there  came  In  a  gentleman  from  Oar- 
raway's,  vrho  told  us  that  there  were  serNvI  let- 
ters from  France  Just  come  in,  with  advice  Vttst 
the  king  was  hi  good  health.  Aaddom. 

Information  and  inteUigenee,  when  ap- 
plied as  characteristics  of  men,  have  a 
further  distinction :  the  man  of  informa- 
tion is  so  denominated  only  on  account 
of  his  knowledge ;  but  a  man  of  inteUi- 
genee  is  so  denominated  on  account  of 
his  understanding  as  well  as  experience 
and  information.  It  is  not  possible  to 
be  intelligent  without  information;  but 
we  may  be  well  informed  without  being 
remarkable  for  intefHgenee:  a  man  of  in- 
formation may  be  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion, and  fitted  to  maintain  conversation ; 
but  an  ifUeUigent  man  will  be  an  instruc- 
tive companion,  and  most  fitted  for  con- 
ducting business. 
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I  lamented  that  any  man  poosessing  such  a 
fund  of  information,  with  a  benevolence  of  soul 
that  comprehended  all  mankind,  a  temper  most 
placid,  and  a  heart  most  social,  should  suffer  in 
the  world's  opinion  by  that  obscurity,  to  which 
his  ill  fortune,  not  his  disposition,  had  reduced 
him.  CuMBsiaAMD. 

If  a  man  were  pure  inUlUgtncs^  no  ceremo- 
nies would  be  either  necessary  or  proper;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  he  is  composed  of  body 
and  soul,  and  that  a  great  part  of  his  knowledge 
comes  through  the  medium  of  his  senses,  we  can- 
not but  allow  that  some  accommodation  to  this 
compound  condition  of  his  nature  is  adTisable  in 
prescribing  a  form  for  the  direction  of  his  pub- 
lio  devotions.  Qeakt. 

TO  INFKINGE,  VIOLATE,  TRAKSGRESS. 

INFRINGE,  from/ran^,  to  break,  sig- 
nifies to  brealc  into.  VIOLATE,  from 
the  Latin  vm,  force,  signifies  to  break 
with  force.  TRANSGRESS,  from  trans 
and  grtdior^  signifies  to  go  beyond,  or  far- 
ther than  we  ought 

Civil  and  moral  laws  and  rights  are 
infringed  by  those  who  act  in  opposition 
to  them:  treaties  and  engagements  arc 
vidaied  by  those  who  do  not  hold  them 
sacred  :  the  bounds  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  moral  law  are  tranagrttted  by  those 
who  are  guilty  of  any  excess.  It  is  the 
business  of  government  to  sec  that  the 
rights  and  privil^es  of  individuals  or 
particular  bodies  be  not  infringed;  pol- 
icy but  too  frequently  runs  counter  to 
equity ;  where  the  particular  interests  of 
states  are  more  regarded  than  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  treaties  and  compacts 
are  violated:  the  passions,  when  not  kept 
under  proper  control,  will  ever  hurry  on 
men  to  iransgreas  the  limits  of  right  rea- 
son. 

Women  have  natural  and  equitable  claims  as 
well  as  men,  and  those  claims  are  not  to  be  ca- 
priciously superseded  or  infringed,  Jobksom. 
No  MolaUd  leagues  with  sharp  remorse 
Shall  sting  the  conscious  victor.  SoMnTirLB. 
Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  pre- 

scrib'd 
To  thy  tranagremione  t  Milton. 

INFRINOBMEMT,  INFRACTION. 

INFRINGEMENT  and  INFRACTION, 
which  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb  infringo  or  frango  (v.  To  infringe)^ 
are  employed  according  to  the  different 
senses  of  the  verb  infringe:  the  former 
being  applied  to  the  rights  of  individu- 
als, either  in  their  domestic  or  public  ca- 
pacity ;  and  the  latter  rather  to  national 


transactions.  Politeness,  which  teaches 
us  what  is  due  to  every  man  in  the  small- 
est concerns,  considers  any  unasked-for 
interference  in  the  private  affairs  of  an- 
other as  an  infringement.  Equity,  which 
enjoins  on  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
an  attentive  consideration  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole,  forbids  the  infradwa  of 
a  treaty  in  any  case. 

We  see  with  Orestes  (or  rather  with  Sopho- 
cles), that  **  It  is  flt  that  such  gross  infringe- 
ments of  the  moral  law  (as  parricide)  should  be 
punished  with  death."  Mackxkzu. 

No  people  can,  without  the  infraction  of  the 
universal  league  of  social  beiiHi:*,  incite  thoee 
practices  in  another  dominion  which  they  would 
themselves  punish  in  their  own.  Jobmson. 

INGBNTJITT,  WTT. 

INGENUITY,  r./njwitioia.  WIT,  from 
the  German  insaen,  to  know,  signifies 
knowledge  or  understanding. 

Both  these  terms  imply  acuteness  of 
understanding,  and  differ  mostly  in  its 
mode  of  displaying  itself.  Ingenuity 
comprehends  invention;  %oit  is  the  fruit 
of  the  imagination,  which  forms  new  and 
sudden  conceptions  of  things.  One  is 
ingenious  in  matters  either  of  art  or  sci- 
ence ;  one  is  wiiig  only  in  matters  of  sen- 
timent :  things  may,  therefore,  be  ingen- 
ious, but  not  teittg  ;  or  witty^  but  not  in- 
getiious  ;  or  both  vntty  and  ingenious.  A 
mechanical  invention,  or  any  orduiary  con- 
trivance, is  ingenious,  but  not  vrittg:  we 
say,  an  ingenious,  not  a  witty  solution  of 
a  difficulty ;  a  flash  of  wit,  not  a  flash  of 
ingenuity:  a  witty  humor,  a  witty  conver- 
sation ;  not  an  ingenious  humor  or  con> 
versation :  on  the  other  hand,  a  thought 
is  ingenious,  as  it  displays  acuteness  of 
intellect  and  aptness  to  the  subject;  it 
is  witty,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  point, 
and  strikes  on  the  understanding  of  oth- 
ers. Ingenuity  is  expressed  by  means  of 
words,  or  shows  itself  in  the  act ;  mechan- 
ical contrivances  display  ingenuity:  wit 
can  be  only  expressed  by  words;  some 
men  are  happy  in  the  display  of  their 
wit  in  conversation. 

The  people  of  Trapanl  are  esteemed  the  most 
ingeniotM  of  the  island ;  they  are  the  authors  of 
many  useftil  and  ornamental  Inventions. 

Bktdonz. 

Wit  consists  chiefly  in  Joining  things  by  dis- 
tant and  (kncifiil  relations,  which  surprise  us  be- 
cause they  are  unexpected.  Kamibi 
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Sometimes  the  word  wit  is  applied  to 
the  operations  of  the  intellect  generally, 
which  brings  it  still  nearer  in  sense  to 
ingenuity^  but  in  this  case  it  always  im- 
plies a  quick  and  sharp  intellect  as  com- 
pared with  ingenvity^  which  may  be  the 
result  of  long  thought,  or  be  employed 
on  graver  matters. 

The  more  ingenioua  men  are,  the  more  apt 
they  are  to  trouble  themaelves.  Tkmpls. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of 
vrriterSf  who  have  employed  tlieir  toit  and  parts 
in  propagating  vice  and  irreligion,  I  did  not 
question  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind 
of  fellow.  Adduom. 

INGENUOUS,  INGENIOUS. 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
point  out  the  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  if  they  had  not  been  con- 
founded in  writing,  as  well  as  in  speak- 
ing. INGENUOUS,  in  Latin  vngaium, 
and  INGENIOUS,  in  Latin  ingenious, 
are,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  both 
derived  from  ingigno^  to  be  inborn ;  but 
the  former  respects  the  freedom  of  the 
station  and  consequent  nobleness  of  the 
character  which  is  inborn:  the  latter 
respects  the  genius  or  mental  powers 
which  are  inborn.  Truth  Is  coupled  with 
freedom  or  nobility  of  birth ;  the  ingenu- 
0U9,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  inborn  free- 
dom, by  asserting  the  noblest  right,  and 
following  the  noblest  impulse,  of  human 
nature,  namely,  that  of  speaking  the 
truth ;  geniim  is  altogether  a  natural  en- 
dowment, that  is,  bom  with  us,  indepen- 
dent of  external  circumstances;  the  in- 
genious man,  therefore,  displays  his  pow- 
ers as  occasion  may  offer.  We  love  the 
ingenvotut  chamcter  on  account  of  the 
qualities  of  his  heart ;  we  admire  the  ingen- 
iotut  man  on  account  of  the  endowments 
of  his  mind.  One  is  tn^eniiotw  as  a  man, 
or  ingenioita  as  an  author:  a  man  con- 
fesses an  action  ingenuowlg  ;  he  defends 
it  ingenioudg. 

Compare  the  ingenumts  pllableness  to  virtu- 
ous counsels  which  is  in  youth,  to  the  confirmed 
oMinacy  in  an  old  sinner.  South. 

Inganious  to  their  ruin,  every  age 
Improves  the  arts  and  instruments  of  rase. 

Waua. 

INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 

The  INHERENT,  from  hcereo,  to  stick, 

denotes  a  permanent  quality  or  property, 

as  opposed  to  that  which  is  adventitious 


and  transitory.  INBRED  denotes  that 
which  is  derived  principally  from  habit 
or  by  a  gradual  process,  as  opposed  to 
what  is  acquired  by  actual  efforts.  IN- 
BORN denotes  that  which  is  purely  nat- 
ural, in  opposition  to  the  artificial,  /n- 
kerent  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense; 
for  what  is  inbred  and  inborn  is  natu- 
rally inherent ;  but  all  is  not  inhrtd  and 
tn^orii  which  is  inherent.  Inanimate  ob- 
jects have  inherent  properties;  but  the 
inbred  and  inborn  exist  only  in  that  which 
receives  life ;  solidity  is  an  inherent^  but 
not  an  inbred  or  inboni^  property  of  mat- 
ter :  a  love  of  truth  is  an  innate  prop- 
erty of  the  human  mind;  it  is  conse- 
quently inherent^  inasmuch  as  nothing 
can  totally  destroy  it.  That  which  is  m- 
bi'ed  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from  our 
birth ;  that  which  is  inborn  is  simply  bom 
in  us :  a  property  may  be  ttt^om,  but  not 
inbred :  it  cannot,  however,  be  inbred  and 
not  inborn.  Habits,  which  are  ingrafted 
into  the  natural  disposition,  are  properly 
inbred.  Propensities,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  totally  independent  of  educa- 
tion or  external  circumstances,  are  prop- 
erly inborn^  as  an  inborn  love  of  freedom ; 
hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  animals 
are  inbred  in  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  the  breed 
of  which  the  parent  partakes. 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known, 
Thou  gav'st  BO  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own. 
That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 
To  wash  away  th'  itUitrent  dye.  Cowut. 

But  he,  my  inbred  enemy, 
Forth  issu'd,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart. 
Made  to  destroy ;  I  fled,  and  cried  out  death ! 

MlLTOK. 

Inborn  and  INNATE,  from  the  Latin 
natus,  born,  are  precisely  the  same  in 
meaning,  yet  they  differ  somewhat  in  ap- 
plication. Poetry  and  the  grave  style 
have  adopted  inborn;  philosophy  has 
adopted  innate :  genius  is  inborn  in  some 
men;  nobleness  is  inborn  in  others: 
there  is  an  ird)om  talent  in  some  men  to 
command,  and  an  inborn  fitness  in  others 
to  obey.  Mr.  Locke  and  his  followers 
are  pleased  to  say  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  innate  ideas :  and  if  they  only  mean 
that  there  are  no  sensible  impressions  ou 
the  soul,  until  it  is  acted  upon  by  exter- 
nal objects,  they  may  be  right:  but  if 
they  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn 
characters  or  powers  in  the  soul,  which 
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predispose  it  for  the  recq)tion  o£  oertain 
impressions,  they  coDtradict  the  experi- 
ence of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  in 
all  ages,  who  believe,  and  that  from  close 
observation  on  themselves  and  others, 
that  man  has,  from  his  birth,  not  only 
the  general  character  which  belongs  to 
him  in  common  with  his  spedes,  but  also 
those  peculiar  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish individuals  from  th&r  earliest 
infancy:  all  these  characters  or  charac- 
teristics are,  therefore,  not  supposed  to  be 
produced,  but  elicited,  by  circumstances ; 
and  ideas,  which  are  but  the  sensible 
forms  that  the  soul  assumes  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  body,  are,  on  that  ac- 
count, in  vulgar  language  termed  innate. 

Despair,  and  secret  shaiiM,  and  conadons  t!ioiight 
Of  inborn  worth,  his  lab'riag  soul  oppress'd. 

DaiDEN. 

Grant  these  inrentions  of  the  crafty  priest, 
Tet  snch  inrentlons  never  could  subsist, 
Unless  some  cplimmerings  of  a  ftitnre  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  innaU. 

Jentns. 

INJUBT,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM,  MIS- 
CHIEF. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  de- 
note what  is  done  to  the  disadvantage  of 
any  person  or  thing. 

The  term  INJURY  (v.  DisadvarUage) 
sometimes  includes  the  idea  of  violence, 
or  of  an  act  done  contrary  to  law  or 
right,  as  to  inflict  or  receive  an  injury^ 
to  redress  injurieSj  etc. 

It  would  be  wrongin(7  him  and  yon  to  condemn 
him  without  examination;  if  there  be  injury^ 
there  shall  be  redress.  GoLDSMrrH. 

Injury  is  often  taken  in  the  general 
sense  of  what  makes  a  thing  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be :  the  other  terms  are 
taken  in  that  sense  only,  and  denote 
modes  of  injury.  DAMAGE,  from  dam- 
num, loss,  is  that  injury  to  a  thing  which 
occasions  loss  to  a  person  or  a  diminu- 
tion of  value  to  a  thing.  HURT  (v.  Dit- 
adoantage)  is  the  injury  which  destroys 
the  soundness  or  integrity  of  things :  the 
HARM  (v.  Evil)  is  the  smallest  kind  of 
injury y  which  may  simply  produce  incon- 
venience or  trouble :  the  MISCHIEF  {v. 
Mfil)  is  a  great  injury,  which  more  or  less 
disturbs  the  order  and  consistency  of 
things.  Injury  is  applicable  to  all  bod- 
ies indiscriminately,  physical  and  moral ; 
iamagt  to  physical  bodies  only ;  hurt  to 


physical  bodies  properly,  and  to  moral 
objects  figuratively.  Trade  may  suffer 
an  injury,  or  a  building  may  suffer  an 
injury,  from  time  or  a  variety  of .  othef 
causes:  a  building,  merchandise,  and 
other  things  may  suffer  a  damage  if  they 
are  exposed  to  violence. 

These  rich  and  elaborate  rooms  deserve  a  tJur 
more  lasting  monimient  to  preserve  them  from 
the  injury  of  time.  Howsu.. 

There  be  sondry  sorts  of  trusts,  bnt  that  of  a 
secret  is  one  of  the  greatest :  I  trusted  T.  P. 
with  a  weighty  one,  conjuring  him  that  it 
should  not  take  air  and  go  abroad,  which  was 
not  done  according  to  the  rules  of  friendship,  bnt 
it  went  out  of  him  the  very  next  day.  Though 
the  inconvenience  may  be  mine,  yet  the  reproach 
is  his,  nor  would  I  exchange  my  damage  for  his 
disgrace.  Howklu 

Hurt  is  applied  to  the  animal  body ;  a 
sprain,  a  cut,  or  bruise,  are  little  hurts. 

These  arrows  of  yours,  though  they  have  hit 
me,  they  have  not  hurt  me  s  they  had  no  killing 
quality.  Howell. 

It  may  be  figuratively  applied  to  oth- 
er bodies  which  may  suffer  in  a  similar 
manner,  as  a  hurt  to  one's  good  name. 

No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  prunlng-hook 
the  vine.  Drtdbk. 

Hai-m  and  miscliief  are  as  general  in 
their  application  as  injury,  and  compre- 
hend what  is  ph}'sically  as  well  as  moral- 
ly bad,  but  they  are  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  what  is  done  intentionally  by 
the  person :  whence  ready  to  do  harm  or 
mischief  is  a  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

My  son  Is  as  innocent  as  a  child,  I  am  sure  he 
Is,  and  never  did  Ttarm  to  man.         Goldsii ith. 
But  fOrions  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  involv'd. 
Shook  at  the  mighty  tnUcMef  she  resolv'd. 

Drtden. 

As  applied  to  things,  harm  and  mi4- 
chief  are  that  which  naturally  results 
from  the  object,  when  a  thing  is  said  tc 
do  harm  or  mischief,  that  Implies  that  it 
is  its  property. 

With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he  pass'd. 

Dbtdbk. 
There  were  two  persons,  of  the  profession  of 
the  law,  by  whose  several  and  distinct  constitu- 
tions the  errors  and  mischiefs  of  the  Star-cham- 
ber were  introduced.  CLiJisiri>ow. 

IXJCSTICK,  INJtJRT,  WRONG. 

INJUSTICE  (v.  Justice),  INJURY  (v, 
Dvsadvantage),  and  WRONG,  signifying 
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the  thing  that  is  toron^,  are  all  opposed 
to  the  right ;  but  the  inpuHce  lies  in  the 
principle,  the  injury  in  the  action  that  fV 
jurea.  There  may,  therefore,  be  injustice 
where  there  is  no  specific  injury;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  injury 
where  there  is  no  injuatiee.  When  we 
think  worse  of  a  person  than  we  ought 
to  think,  we  do  him  an  act  of  injusUee  ; 
but  we  do  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  do  him  an  injury:  on  the  other 
band,  if  we  say  anything  to  the  discredit 
of  another,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  his 
reputation  if  it  be  believed ;  bnt  it  may 
not  be  an  injustice^  if  it  be  strictly  con- 
formable to  truth,  and  that  which  one  is 
compelled  to  say. 

The  violation  of  justice,  or  a  breach  of 
the  rule  of  right,  constitutes  the  injuttioe  ; 
but  the  quantum  of  ill  which  falls  on  the 
person  constitutes  the  iiyury.  Sometimes 
a  person  is  dispossessed  of  his  property 
by  fraud  or  violence ;  this  is  an  act  of  in- 
justice;  but  it  is  not  an  injury^  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  act,  he  obtains  friends 
who  make  it  good  to  him  beyond  what  he 
has  lost :  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  suf- 
fers very  much  through  the  inadvertency 
of  another,  which  to  him  is  a  serious  in- 
jury^ although  the  offender  has  not  been 
guilty  of  injustice, 

A  lie  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice^  and  a 
violation  of  tbe  right  of  that  person  to  whom  the 
ikise  speech  is  directed.  Soirrn. 

Ijawsuits  I'd  shun  with  as  mnch  studious  care 
As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are ; 
And  rather  put  up  injitriett  than  be 
A  plague  to  him  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me. 

PoxruT. 

A  wrong  partakes  both  of  injustice  and 
injury;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  injury  done  by 
one  person  to  another  in  express  violation 
of  justice.  The  man  who  seduces  a  wom- 
an from  the  path  of  virtue  does  her  the 
greatest  of  all  wronas.  One  repents  of 
tnjustice^  repairs  injuries^  and  redresses 
ionmgs. 

The  humble  roan,  when  be  receives  a  iito»(7i 
Refers  revenge  to  whom  it  doth  belong. 

Waller. 
INSIDE,  INTERIOR. 

The  term  INSIDE  may  be  applied  to 
bodies  of  any  magnitude,  small  or  large ; 
INTERIOR  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  may 
speak  of  the  inside  of  a  nutshell,  but  not 


of  its  tfifertor.'  on  the  other  hand,  we 
speak  of  the  interior  of  St.  PauFs,  or  tbe 
interior  of  a  palace.  This  difference  of 
application  is  not  altogether  arbitrary: 
for  inside  literally  signifies  the  side  tluit 
is  inwairl ;  but  interior  signifies  the  space 
which  is  more  inward  than  the  rest,  which 
is  enclosed  in  an  enclosure :  consequently 
cannot  be  applied  to  anything  but  a  Ur^ 
space  that  is  enclosed. 

As  for  the  inHde  of  their  nest,  none  but  them- 
selves were  coooemed  In  It,  aocording  to  the  in* 
Tiolable  laws  established  among  tboae  antnaala 
(the  anU).  Addook. 

The  gates  are  drawn  back,  and  the  interior 
of  the  &ne  is  discovered.  Gumbsblahb. 

INSIDIOUS,  TRIEACHKROUS. 

INSIDIOUS,  in  Latin  tnnejiofiit,  from 
insidice^  stratagem  or  ambush,  from  twi- 
deoy  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambush,  signifies  as 
much  as  lying  in  wait  TREACHEROUS 
is  changed  from  traitorous,  and  derived 
from  tradoy  to  betray,  signifying  in  gen- 
eral the  disposition  to  betray. 

The  insidious  man  is  not  so  active  as 
the  treacherous  man ;  the  former  only  lies 
in  wait  to  ensnare  us  when  we  are  off  our 
guard ;  the  latter  throws  us  off  our  guard 
by  lulling  us  into  a  state  of  secuiity,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  get  us  into 
his  power :  an  enemy  may  be  denominated 
insidious^  but  a  friend  is  treacherous.  He 
who  is  afraid  of  avowing  his  real  senti- 
ments'on  religion  makes  insidious  attacks 
either  on  its  ministers,  its  doctrines,  or  its 
ceremonies :  he  who  is  most  in  the  confi- 
dence of  another  is  capable  of  being  the 
most  treacherous  toward  him. 


Freethinkers  recommend  themselres  to  y 

and  ingenuous  minds  by  lively  strokes  of  wit,  and 
by  arguments  really  strong  against  superstition, 
enthusiasm,  and  priestcn^ ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  ineidiously  throw  the  colors  of  tboe 
npon  the  Mr  face  of  true  religion. 

LOED  Ltxtlxtok. 
The  world  must  think  him  In  the  wrong. 
Would  say  he  made  a  trMch^roue  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce.  Swirr. 

INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 

The  insight  into  a  thing  is  what  we 
receive:  the  INSPECTION  is  what  we 
give :  one  gets  a  view  into  a  thing  by  an 
insight ;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  t^ing  by 
an  inspection.  An  insight  serves  to  in- 
crease our  own  knowledge ;  in^)eetion  en- 
ables us  to  instruct  or  direct  oUiers.    An 
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inquisitive  traveller  tries  to  get  an  fV 
tighi  into  the  maimers,  customs,  laws, 
and  government  of  tlie  countries  which 
he  visits ;  by  ifupecUon  a  master  discov- 
ers the  errors  which  are  committed  by 
his  scholars,  and  sets  them  right 

Angels,  both  good  and  iMd,  have  a  ftill  insight 
Into  the  ftctivity  Mid  force  of  natural  eauies. 

SOCTB. 

Something  no  donbt  is  designed ;  bnt  what  that 
is,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine  flnom  an  <n- 
9ptction  of  men's  hearta  Sootb. 

TO  IN8INUATK,  INGRATIATE. 

INSINUATE  (v.  To  hint),  and  INGRA- 
TIATB,  from  ffratus,  grateful  or  accepta- 
ble, are  employed  to  express  an  endeavor 
to  gain  favor ;  but  they  differ  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  A  pereon  who 
ituinuatet  adopts  every  art  to  steal  into 
the  good-will  of  another ;  but  he  who  in- 
gratiata  adopts  unartificial  means  to  con- 
ciliate good- will  A  person  of  insinuating 
manners  wins  upon  another  impercepti- 
bly, even  so  as  to  convert  dislilce  into 
attachment;  a  person  with  ingratiating 
manners  procures  good-will  by  a  perma- 
nent intercourse.  Intinuate  and  ingra- 
tiate differ  in  the  motive,  as  well  as  the 
mode,  of  the  action:  the  motive  is,  in 
both  cases,  self-interest;  but  the  former 
is  unlawful,  and  the  latter  allowable.  In 
proportion  as  the  object  to  be  attained 
by  another^s  favor  is  base,  so  is  it  nec- 
essary to  have  recourse  to  isuinuation ; 
while  the  object  to  be  attained  is  that 
which  may  l>e  avowed,  tngnUiating  will 
serve  the  purpose.  Low  persons  insin- 
vote  themselves  into  the  favor  of  their 
superiors,  in  order  to  obtain  an  influence 
over  them:  it  is  commendable  in  a  young 
person  to  wish  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
those  who  are  entitled  to  his  esteem  and 
respect 

At  the  Isle  of  Rh<^  he  itutinuated  himself  into 
the  very  good  grace  of  Che  Dnke  of  Buckingham. 

CLAaBNDOlf. 

Mr  resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  men  whose  repotatlon  was  established. 

JOUMSON. 

Insinuate  may  be  used  in  the  improper 
sense  for  unconscious  agents ;  ingratiate 
is  always  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent 
Water  will  insinuate  itself  into  every  body 
that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  porous; 
there  are  few  persons  of  so  much  apathv 
24 


that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one  way  or 
another,  to  ingratiate  one*8  self  into  their 
favor. 

The  same  character  of  despotism  intinuated 
itself  into  erery  conrt  of  Earope.  Buaai. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 

Thbss  both  imply  personal  remarks,  or 
such  remarks  as  are  directed  toward  an 
individual ;  but  the  former  is  less  direct 
and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  An  IN- 
SINUATION always  deals  in  half  words ; 
a  REFLECTION  is  commonly  open.  They 
are  both  levelled  at  the  individual  with 
no  good  intent;  but  the  insinuation  is 
general,  and  may  be  employed  to  convey 
any  unfavorable  sentiment ;  the  re/lection 
is  particular,  and  commonly  passes  be- 
tween intimates  and  persons  in  close  con- 
nection. The  insinuation  respects  the 
honor,  the  moral  character,  or  the  intel- 
lectual endowments,  of  the  person :  the 
re/lection  respects  his  particular  conduct 
or  feelings  toward  another.  Envious  peo- 
ple throw  out  insinuations  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  those  whose  merits  they  dare 
not  openly  question ;  when  friends  quar- 
rel, they  deal  largely  in  reflections  on  the 
past. 

The  prejudiced  admirers  of  the  ancients  are 
very  angry  at  the  least  insinuation  that  they 
had  any  idea  of  our  harbarous  tragl-comedy. 

TWINIXO. 

The  ill-natured  man  gives  utterance  to  r^fiec- 
Hone  whkih  a  good-natured  man  stifles. 

Addisov. 

INSIPID,  DULL,  FLAT. 

INSIPID,  in  Latin  insipidus,  from  in 
and  sapio,  to  taste,  signifies  without  sa- 
vor.    DULL,  V.  DuU.    FLAT,  v.  FUl, 

A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is 
designated  by  these  epithets,  which  bor- 
row their  figurative  meaning  from  differ- 
ent properties  in  nature :  the  taste  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  word  insipid;  the  prop- 
erties of  colors  are  considered  under  the 
word  dull;  the  property  of  surface  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  word  /at.  As  the  want 
of  flavor  in  any  meat  constitutes  it  insip- 
id, and  renders  it  worthless,  so  does  the 
want  of  mind  or  character  in  a  man  ren- 
der him  equally  insipid,  and  devoid  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  nat^ 
ure:  as  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  col- 
ors consist  in  their  brightness,  the  ab- 
sence of  this  essential  property,  which 
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constitateB  dulneesy  renders  them  uninter- 
esting objects  to  the  eye ;  so  the  want  of 
spirit  in  a  moral  composition,  which  con> 
stitutes  its  dulneta^  deprives  it  at  the  same 
time  of  that  ingredient  which  should 
awaken  attention:  as  in  the  natural 
world  objects  are  either  elevated  or  ^^ 
BO  in  the  moral  world  the  spirits  are  ei- 
ther raised  or  depressed,  and  such  moral 
representations  as  are  calculated  to  raise 
the  spirits  are  termed  spirited,  while  those 
which  fail  in  this  object  are  termed  JkU. 
An  insipid  writer  is  without  sentiment  of 
any  kind  or  degree ;  a  dull  writer  fails  in 
vivacity  and  vigor  of  sentiment;  a  Jlal 
performance  is  wanting  in  the  property 
of  provoking  mirth,  which  should  be  its 
peculiar  ingredient 

To  a  coTetovs  man  all  other  things  tmt  wealth 
are  inaipid.  Socth. 

Bat  yet  beware  of  coandli  when  too  fbll, 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  graveness  dtM. 

DXNHAIC 

The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  enter- 
tainments, and  existence  iwnajlat  and  intipid. 

GaovE. 
TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 

Both  these  terms  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  nsto,  to  stand,  express  the  idea 
of  resting  or  keeping  to  a  thing;  but 
INSIST  signifies  to  rest  on  a  point,  and 
PERSIST,  from  per,  through  or  by,  and 
aigto  (v.  To  corUinfie\  signifies  to  keep  on 
with  a  thing,  to  carry  it  through.  We 
insitt  on  a  matter  by  maintaining  it ;  we 
persist  in  a  thing  by  continuing  to  do  it : 
we  insist  by  the  force  of  authority  or  ar- 
gument; we  persist  by  the  mere  act  of 
the  will.  A  person  itisista  on  that  which 
he  conceives  to  be  his  right :  or  he  tn^ 
sists  on  that  which  he  conceives  to  be 
right :  but  he  persists  in  that  which  he 
has  no  will  to  give  up.  To  insist  is,  there- 
fore, an  act  of  discretion ;  to  persist  is 
mostly  an  act  of  folly  or  caprice:  the 
former  is  always  taken  in  a  good  or  in- 
different sense;  the  latter  mostly  in  a 
bad  sense.  A  parent  ought  to  insist  on 
all  matters  that  are  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  his  children ;  a  spoiled  child /wr- 
sisis  in  its  follies  from  perversity  of  hu- 


This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power  to  ig- 
norance and  barbarity,  though  not  iimUUd  upon 
by  others,  is,  I  think,  an  inconsiderable  argument 
against  that  form  of  goremment  Addison. 


80  easy  it  ia  for  every  man  living  to  err,  and 
so  hard  to  wrest  firom  any  man's  month  the  plain 
acknowledgment  of  error  that  what  hath  once 
been  inconsiderately  defended,  the  same  ia  com- 
monly pereieUd  in  as  long  as  wit,  by  whetting 
itself,  is  able  to  find  out  any  shift,  be  it  never  ae 
slight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
present  contradiction.  Uo 


TO  IN6NARE,  ENTBAF,  ENTANGLE,  IN- 
VEIGLE. 

The  idea  of  getting  any  object  artful- 
ly into  one's  power  is  common  to  all  these 
terms :  to  INSNARE  is  to  take  in,  or  by 
means  of  a  snare  ;  to  ENTRAP  is  to  take 
in  a  trap,  or  by  means  of  a  trap;  to  EN- 
TANGLE is  to  take  in  a  tangle^  or  by 
means  of  tangled  thread ;  to  INVEIGLE 
is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind, 
from  the  French  aveuale^  blind. 

Insnare  and  entangle  are  used  either  in 
the  natural  or  moral  sense ;  entrap  most- 
ly in  the  natural,  sometimes  in  the  fig- 
urative, inveigle  only  in  the  moral  sense. 
In  the  natural  sense  birds  are  insnarei 
by  means  of  bird-lime,  nooses,  or  what- 
ever else  may  deprive  them  of  their  lib- 
erty: men  and  beasts  are  entrapped  in 
whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or  an  enclos 
ure;  they  may  be  entrapped  by  being 
lured  into  a  house  or  any  place  of  con- 
finement ;  all  creatures  are  miangUd  by 
nets,  or  that  which  confines  the  limbs  and 
prevents  them  from  moving  forward. 

This  lion  (the  literary  lion)  has  a  partlcnlar 
way  of  imitating  the  sound  of  the  creature  he 
would  instiare.  Adddos. 

As  one  who  long  in  thickets  and  in  brakes 

EntangUd,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that. 

His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home. 

So  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  called 

To  adorn  the  Sofa  with  eulogium  due, 

Have  rambled  wide.  Cowpsa. 

Though  the  new-dawning  year  in  Its  advance 
With  hope's  gay  promise  may  entrap  the  mind« 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 
Cm 


In  the  moral  sense,  men  are  said  to  be 
insnared  by  their  own  passions  and  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  into  a  course  of 
vice  which  deprives  them  of  the  use  <tf 
their  faculties,  and  makes  them  virtually 
captives ;  they  are  entangled  by  their  er- 
rors and  imprudendes  in  difficulties  which 
interfere  with  their  moral  freedom,  and 
prevent  them  from  acting.  They  are  m- 
veigled  by  the  artifices  of  others,  when  the 
consequences  of  their  own  actions  are 
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•hat  out  from  their  view,  and  they  are 
made  to  walk  like  blind  men. 

Her  flaxen  halre,  intnarin^  all  beholders, 
Sbe  next  permits  to  waire  abont  her  shoulders. 

Bbowwb. 


MB  ireave  their  sophistry  till  their  own 
reason  is  entiingltd.  Johmsos. 

Why  the  invHiylinif  of  a  woman  before  she  to 
come  to  years  of  discretion  should  not  be  as  orim- 
inal  as  the  seducing  her  before  she  to  ten  years 
old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 


INSOLVENCnr,  FAILURB,  BANKBUFTCT. 

INSOLVENCY,  from  iruolvo,  not  to 
pay,  signifiefl  the  state  of  not  paying,  or 
not  bdng  able  to  pay.  FAILURE,  v. 
Failure,  BANKRUPT CT,  from  the  two 
words  banka  rupta^  signifies  a  broken 
bank. 

All  these  terms  are  in  particular  use 
in  the  mercantile  world,  but  are  not  ex- 
cluded also  from  general  application.  In- 
9olvency  is  a  state ;  failure^  an  act  flowing 
out  of  that  state ;  and  bankruptcy  an  ef- 
fect of  that  act  Insolvency  is  a  condi- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  pay  oue*s  debts ; 
failure  is  a  cessation  of  business,  from 
the  want  of  means  to  carry  it  on ;  and 
bankruptcy  is  a  legal  surrender  of  all 
one*s  remaining  goods  into  the  hands  of 
one's  creditors,  in  consequence  of  a  real 
or  supposed  itunlvency.  These  terms  are 
seldom  confined  to  one  person,  or  descrip- 
tion of  persons.  As  an  iocapacily  to  pay 
debts  is  very  frequent  among  others  be- 
sides men  of  business,  insolvency  is  said 
of  any  such  pers<ms ;  a  gentleman  may 
die  in  a  state  of  insolvency  who  does  not 
leave  effects  sufficient  to  cover  all  de- 
mands. Although /ot/tire  is  here  specif- 
ically taken  for  Si  failure  in  business,  yet 
there  may  be  ti  failure  in  one  particular 
undertaking  without  any  direct  insolven- 
cy: 9^  failure  may  likewise  only  imply  a 
temporary  failure  in  payment,  or  it  may 
imply  an  entire  failure  of  the  concern. 
As  a  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  transaction, 
which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm  under 
which  any  business  is  conducted,  it  nec- 
essarily implies  a  failure  in  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  term ;  yet  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  an  insolvency  ;  for  some  men 
may,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary /ot^ 
w-e^  be  led  to  commit  an  act  of  bankrupt- 
cy, who  are  afterward  enabled  to  give  a 
full  dindend  to  all  their  creditors. 


By  an  act  of  insolvenetf  all  perttms  who  are 
in  too  low  a  way  of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or 
not  in  a  mercantile  state  of  life,  are  discharged 
from  all  suits  and  imprisonments,  by  delivering 
up  all  their  estate  and  effects.         BLacuTOMB. 

The  greater  the  whole  quantity  of  trade,  the 
greater  of  course  must  be  the  poeltiTe  number 
oi  failures,  while  the  aggregate  success  is  still 
in  the  same  proportion.  Bchub. 

That  bankruptcy^  the  very  apprehension  of 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  assigned  Ibr  the  Call 
of  the  monarchy,  was  the  capital  en  which  the 
French  republic  opened  her  traffic  with  the 
world.  Bdbks. 


INSPECTION,  81TPKRINTENDKNCY, 
OVERSIGHT. 

Thi  office  of  looking  into  the  conduct 
of  others  is  expressed  by  the  first  two 
terms;  but  INSPECTION  comprehends 
little  more  than  the  preservation  of  good 
order;  SUPERINTENDENCE  includes 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  The  moi^- 
itor  of  a  school  has  the  inspection  of  the 
conduct  of  his  school-fellows,  but  the  mas- 
ter has  the  snqxrintmdmoe  of  the  school 
The  officers  of  an  army  inspect  the  men, 
to  see  that  they  observe  all  the  rules  that 
have  been  laid  down  to  them ;  a  general 
or  superior  officer  has  the  superintendence 
of  any  military  operation.  Fidelity  is  pe- 
culiarly wanted  in  an  inspector^  judgmeni. 
and  experience  in  a  sitperintendent.  In- 
spection is  said  of  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons ;  OVERSIGHT  only  of  persons :  one 
has  the  inspection  of  books  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy;  one  has  the 
oversight  of  persons  to  prevent  irregular- 
ity :  there  is  an  inspector  of  the  customs, 
and  an  overseer  of  the  poor. 

This  author  proposes  that  there  should  be  ex- 
aminers appointed  to  inspect  the  genius  of  ev* 
ery  particular  boy.  Bctimzu^ 

When  female  minds  are  embittered  by  age  or 
solitude,  their  mallgnitv  is  generally  exerted  in 
a  spiteful  superintendence  of  trifles.  Johnson. 

So  great  was  his  care,  that  he  trusted  no  man 
withont  his  immediate  overeight ;  yet  he  acted 
all  things  with  common  council  and  consent,  such 
was  his  wariness  and  prudence.       Clabsmdom. 

INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

INSTANT,  from  insto,  to  stand  over, 
signifies  the  point  of  time  that  stands 
over  us,  or,  as  it  were,  over  our  heads. 
MOMENT,  from  the  Latin  momentum, 
signifies  properly  movement,  but  is  here 
taken  for  the  small  particle  of  time  in 
which  any  movement  is  made. 
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'  Intiani  is  alwajs  taken  for  the  time 
present;  momefU  is  taken  generally  for 
either  paat^  present,  or  future.  A  dutiful 
child  oomes  the  inatani  he  is  called;  a 
prudent  person  embraces  the  favorable 
momaU,  When  thej  are  both  taken  for 
the  present  time,  inttani  expresses  a  much 
shorter  space  than  motnetU;  when  we  de- 
sire a  person  to  do  a  thing  this  uukmty  it 
requires  haste :  if  we  desire  him  to  do  it 
this  momerUy  it  onlj  admits  of  no  delay. 
Ituianianeotu  relief  is  necessary  on  some 
occasions  to  presenre  life;  a  mommCs 
thought  will  furnish  a  ready  wit  with  a 
suitable  reply. 

Some  circumstances  of  mlaery  vre  so  power- 
ftally  ridicatonSf  tlut  neither  kindness  nor  duty 
cm  withstand  them ;  they  force  the  IHend,  the 
dependent,  or  the  child,  to  give  way  to  itutan" 
taneau9  motions  of  menriment.  Johmsom. 

I  can  easily  overlook  any  present  momentary 
sorrow,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
be  happy  a  thoniand  years  hence.      Bi 


TO  INSTITirrBy  K8TABLISB,  FOUND, 
ERECT. 

To  INSTITUTE,  in  Latin  inMfUus, 
participle  of  inttituo,  from  in  and  ttatuo, 
to  place  or  appoint,  signifying  to  dispose 
Or  fix  for  a  specific  end,  is  to  form  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  plan;  to  ESTAB- 
LISH (v.  To  fix)  is  to  fix  in  a  certain  po- 
sition what  has  been  formed ;  to  FOUND 
(v.  To  found)  19  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
anythhig ;  to  ERECT  (v.  To  build)  is  to 
make  erect.  Laws,  communities,  and  par- 
ticular orders,  are  instituted;  schools,  col- 
leges, and  TariouB  societies,  are  esfabltsK- 
ed:  in  the  former  case  something  new  is 
supposed  to  be  framed ;  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  supposed  only  to  have  a  certain  sit- 
uation assigned  to  it  The  order  of  the 
Jesuits  was  instituted  by  Ignatius  de  Loy- 
ola; schools  were  eUci>li*ked  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  in  various  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions. The  act  of  inaiituiing  comprehends 
design  and  method ;  that  of  estabtithing 
includes  the  idea  of  authority.  The  In- 
quisition was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand ;  the  Church  of  England  is  estab- 
tished  by  authority.  To  institute  is  al- 
ways the  immediate  act  of  some  agent ; 
to  establiah  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances. Men  of  public  spirit  msfi- 
iute  that  which  is  for  the  public  good  \  a 
communication  or  trade  between  certain 
places  becomes  ettaXtUthed  in  course  of 


time.  An  instiiulion  H  properiy  of  a 
public  nature,  but  mtabHthmaUa  are  as 
often  private:  there  are  charitable  and 
literary  inttiintions^  but  domestic  mtab- 


The  leap-years  were  fixed  to  their  doe  tbnea 
aeoordlog  to  Julius  Cssar's  inttihMoK. 

PnsBauz. 

The  R«nch  have  ootdone  us  In  ttaeae  partie- 

ulars  hy  the  etiablUhmmt  of  a  society  for  the 

invention  of  proper  inscriptions  (for  their  medals). 

AsDiaoii. 

To  finumd  is  a  species  of  tmtUuHng 
which  borrows  its  figurative  meaning 
from  the  nature  of  buildings,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  that  which  is  formed  after 
the  manner  of  a  building ;  a  public  school 
is  founded  when  its  pecuniary  resources 
are  formed  into  a  fund  or  foundaUon. 
To  erect  is  a  species  of  founding^  for  it 
expresses,  in  fact,  a  leading  particular  in 
the  act  of  founding:  nothing  can  be 
founded  without  being  erected;  although 
some  things  may  be  erected  without  1^ 
ing  expressly  founded  in  the  natural 
sense ;  a  house  is  both  founded  and  erect- 
ed; a  monument  is  erected  but  not  found- 
ed; 9o  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  college 
is  founded  and  consequently  erected:  but 
a  tribunal  is  erected^  noi  founded 

After  the  flood  which  depopulated  Attica,  it  is 
generally  supposed  no  king  reigned  orer  it  till 
the  time  of  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Atliena. 

Princes  as  well  as  private  persona  have  ereeied 
colleges,  and  assigned  Uheral  endowmenta  to  sta- 
dents  and  professors.  Be 


INSTRUMENT,  TOOL. 
INSTRUMENT,  in  Latin  instrumen- 
fum,  from  instruo^  signifies  the  thing  by 
which  an  effect  is  produced.  TOOL 
comes  probably  from  ^ot7,  signifying  the 
thing  with  which  one  toils.  These  terms 
arc  both  employed  to  express  the  means 
of  producing  an  end ;  they  differ  prin- 
cipally in  this,  that  the  former  is  used 
mostly  in  a  good  sense,  the  ktter  only  in 
a  bad  sense,  for  persons.  Individuals  in 
high  stations  are  often  the  instruments 
in  bringing  about  great  changes  in  na- 
tions ;  spies  and  informers  are  the  worth- 
less tools  of  government. 

Devotion  has  often  been  found  a  powerftil  in- 
strument  in  hunuuiising  the  manners  of  men. 

BL4ia. 
Poor  Tork  1  the  harmless  tool  of  others*  hate. 
He  sues  for  pardon,  and  repeats  too  bite«  Swire. 
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INSCRSECnON,  SEDITION,  RBBBLUON^ 
REVOLT. 

INSURRECTION,  from  9urgo,  to  rise 
up,  signifies  rising  up  against  any  pow- 
er that  is.  SEDITION,  in  Latin  tedUio, 
compounded  of  te  and  »/io,  signifies  a  go- 
ing apart,  that  is,  the  people  going  apart 
from  the  eovernment.  REBELLION,  in 
lAtin  rebdlio,  from  rAdlo,  signifies  turn- 
ing upon  or  agaiust,  in  a  hostile  manner, 
that  to  which  one  has  been  before  bound. 
REVOLT,  in  French  rhoUer,  is  most 
probably  compounded  of  re  and  voUer^ 
from  volvo^  to  roll,  signifying  to  roll  or 
turn  back  from,  to  turn  against  that  to 
which  one  has  been  bound. 

The  term  insurreetum  is  general ;  it  is 
used  in  a  gooi  or  bad  sense,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  power  against  which 
one  rises  up:  tedUion  and  rebeUion  are 
more  specific ;  they  are  always  taken  in 
the  bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to 
lawful  authority.  There  may  be  an  in- 
turreetian  against  usurped  power,  which 
is  always  justifiable ;  but  9edUu>n  and  re- 
beUion  are  levelled  against  power  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  legitimate.  Inr 
0ftrreeUon  is  always  open;  it  is  a  rising 
up  of  many  in  a  mass ;  but  it  does  not 
imply  any  concerted,  or  any  specifically 
active  measure :  a  united  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, as  the  moving  cause,  is  all  that 
is  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  the 
term:  gediiion.  is  either  secret  or  open, 
according  to  circumstances;  in  popular 
governments  it  will  be  open  and  deter- 
mined ;  in  monarchical  governments  it  is 
secretly  organized:  rebellion  \a  the  con- 
summation of  eedUion;  the  scheme  of 
opposition  which  has  been  digested  in 
secrecy  breaks  out  into  open  hostilities, 
and  becomes  rebellion.  InsurrecUone  may 
be  made  by  nations  against  a  foreign  do- 
minion, or  by  subjects  against  their  gov- 
ernment: eedUion  and  rebdlion  are  car- 
ried on  by  subjects  only  against  their 
government. 

Elixabeth  enjoyed  a  wonderful  calm  (excepting 
some  short  gusts  of  insurrection  at  the  begin< 
ning)  for  near  upon  forty-five  years  together. 

HOWEU.. 

When  the  Roman  people  began  to  bring  In 
plebeians  to  the  office  of  chiefest  power  and  dig- 
nity, then  began  those  eeditiona  which  so  long 
distempered,  and  at  length  mined  tlie  State. 

Tkhtls; 


If  that  rebeUUm 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  at^ect  routs, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  hens  to  dress  the  ugly  forms 
Of  base  and  bloody  inaurreotion.   Shakspbakk 

BevoU,  like  rebellion,  signifies  original- 
ly a  warring  or  turning  against  the  pow- 
er to  which  one  has  been  subject;  but 
revolt  is  mostly  taken  either  in  an  indif- 
ferent or  a  good  sense  for  resisting  a  for- 
eign dominion  which  has  been  imposed 
by  force  of  arms. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy 
as  much  enfeebled  by  daily  revolts.     Ralbioh. 

Bebel  and  revolt  may  be  figuratively 
applied  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  when 
opposed  to  each  other:  the  will  rebeU 
against  the  reason. 

Our  self-love  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from  our 
better  judgment,  and  Join  the  enemy  within. 

SteexiV. 
Thus  conscience  pleads  her  cause  vrlthin  the 

breast,    . 
Tbongh  long  rebelled  against,  not  yet  8uppress*d . 

COWPXB. 

UTTELLECT,  GENIUS;  TALENT. 

INTELLECT,  in  Latin  inUUeehu,  from 
inteUiffo,  to  understand,  signifies  the  g^ft 
of  understanding,  as  opposed  to  mere  in- 
stinct or  impulse.  GENIUS,  in  Latm 
p«nnM,  from  ffiffno,  to  be  bom,  signifies 
that  which  is  peculiarly  bom  with  us. 
TALENT,  ff.Jf'acttfty. 

Intelleet  is  here  Uie  generic  term,  and 
includes  in  its  meaning  that  of  the  two 
other  terms ;  there  cannot  be  genius  and 
tolent  without  tn^e^/,  but  there  may  be 
inieUert  without  any  eipress  genius  or  tal- 
eni.  Jhtdlect  is  the  intellectual  power 
improved  and  exalted  by  cultivation  and 
exercise;  in  this  sense  we  speak  of  a 
man  of  inUHeet,  or  a  work  that  displays 
great  vnieOeet;  ffenhu  is  the  particular 
bent  of  the  intellect  which  is  bora  with  a 
man,  as  a  genhu  for  poetry,  painting, 
music,  etc. ;  talent  is  a  particular  mode 
of  intellect  which  qualifies  its  possessor 
to  do  some  things  better  than  others,  as 
a  talent  for  leaming  languages,  a  talent 
for  the  stage,  etc. 

Tliere  was  a  select  set,  supposed  to  be  distin- 
gnistaed  by  superiority  of  inteUecte,  who  always 
passed  the  evening  together.  JoRiCBoir. 

Thomson  thhilu  in  a  pecnllar  train,  and  al- 
ways thinks  as  a  man  of  geniue.         jQwxaos, 
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It  ia  comnionlj  thought  that  the  ngadtj  of 
theae  fkthers  (the  Jesnlts)  fai  diaoovering  the  tal- 
ent of  a  yonng  stadent  haa  not  a  little  contrib- 
uted to  the  figure  which  their  order  haa  made  in 
the  world.  Bcsoxix. 

INTEMT;  INTBN8C. 

INTENT  and  INTENSE  are  both  de- 
rived  from  the  verb  to  intend,  signifying 
to  stretch  toward  a  point,  or  to  a  great 
degree :  the  former  is  said  only  of  the 
person  or  mind;  the  latter  qualifies 
things  in  general:  a  person  is  inttnt 
when  his  mind  is  on  the  stretch  toward 
an  object ;  his  application  is  inienm  when 
his  mind  is  for  a  continuance  closely 
fixed  on  certain  objects ;  cold  is  intense 
when  it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  its 
highest  pitch. 

There  ia  an  eril  spirit  oontinnally  active  and 
intent  to  seduce.  Soum. 

Mutual  farors  naturally  beget  an  intetuis  af- 
fection in  generous  minds.  Spbctatob.. 

TO  INTERCRDE,  INTERPOSE,  MEDIATE, 
INTERFERE,  INTERMEDDLE. 

INTERCEDE  signifies  literally  going 
between;  INTERPOSE,  placing  one's 
self  between ;  MEDIATE,  coming  in  the 
middle;  INTERFERE,  setting  one's  self 
between;  and  INTERMEDDLE,  med- 
dling or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that  are 
unequal ;  one  interpoeea  between  parties 
that  are  equal :  one  intercedes  in  favor  of 
that  party  which  is  threatened  with  pun- 
ishment; one  interpoeet  between  parties 
that  threaten  each  other  with  evil:  we 
intercede  with  the  parent  in  favor  of  the 
child  who  has  offended,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain pardon  for  him ;  one  interposee  be- 
tween two  friends  who  are  disputing,  to 
prevent  them  from  going  to  extremities. 
One  intercedes  by  means  of  persuasion ; 
it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
interceded  party  to  comply ;  one  interposes 
by  an  exercise  of  authority ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  propriety  or  necessity  in  the  par- 
ties to  conform.  The  favorite  of  a  mon- 
arch intercedes  m  behalf  of  some  crimi- 
nal, that  his  punishment  may  be  mitiga- 
ted ;  the  magistrates  interpose  with  their 
authority  to  prevent  the  broils  of  the  dis- 
orderly from  coming  to  serious  acts  of 
violence. 

Vlrffll  recovered  his  estate  "by  Hflcenas's  inter- 
cession. Dktbbh. 


Those  few  yon  tee  oMtp'd  liie  storm,  and  fear. 
Unless  yon  i^erposSf  a  shipwredc  here. 

Djt 


To  intercede  and  interpose  are  employ- 
ed on  the  highest  and  lowest  occasions ; 
to  mediate  is  never  employed  but  in  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  moment.  As  earth- 
ly offenders,  we  require  the  iniereession  of 
a  fellow-mortal ;  as  offenders  against  the 
Ood  of  heaven,  we  require  the  intercession 
of  a  Divine  Being :  without  the  timely  tn- 
terposition  of  a  superior,  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels ;  without 
the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  anything  impor- 
tant as  taking  place :  to  settle  the  aflkirs 
of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  salu- 
tary assistance;  to  bring  about  the  re- 
demption of  a  lost  world,  the  Son  of 
God  condescended  to  be  Mediator, 

It  is  generally  better  (in  negotiating)  to  deal 
by  speech  than  by  letter,  and  by  the  msdiatum 
of  a  third  than  by  a  man's  aelt  Bacoh. 

.  AU  these  acts  are  performed  for  the 
good  of  others ;  but  inter/ere  and  tn/o*- 
meeUZtf  are  of  a  different  description :  one 
may  inter/ere  for  the  good  of  others,  or  to 
gratify  one^s  self ;  one  never  intermeddles 
but  for  selfish  purposes :  the  first  three 
terms  are  therefore  always  used  in  a 
good  sense ;  the  fourth  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense,  according  to  circumstances ;  the 
last  always  in  a  bad  sense. 

Religion  interferes  not  with  any  rational 
pleaaure.  South. 

The  sight  intermeddles  not  with  that  which 
affects  the  smeU.  Sooth. 

INTERCHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  RECIPROC- 
ITY. 

INTERCHANGE  is  a  frequent  and 
mutual  exehanffe(v.  Chanffe)\  EXCHANGE 
consists  of  one  act  only ;  an  interchan^ 
consists  of  many  acts :  an  interchange  is 
used  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  exe^nge  is 
used  mostly  in  the  proper  sense :  an  in- 
terehange  of  civilities  keeps  alive  good- 
will; an  exchange  of  commodities  is  a 
convenient  mode  of  trade. 

Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant  inter^ 
change  of  pleasures.  JoHwsoif. 

The  whole  coarse  of  nature  Is  a  great  ee- 
change.  Socth.' 

Inierchmtge  is  an  act ;  RECIPROCrTP 
is  an  abstract  property :  by  an  interchange 
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of  sentiment,  friendships  are  engendered ; 
the  reciprocity  of  good  sernces  ia  what 
renders  them  doubly  acceptable  to  those 
•who  do  them,  and  to  those  who  receive 
them. 

That  is  the  hapviest  conversation  where  there 
ia  no  c<»inpetition,  no  vanitf ,  but  a  calm,  qaiet 
ini^roKang€  oTsentlmeDt.  JoHWoir. 

The  aerricea  of  the  poop,  and  the  protection  of 
the  rich,  becoBM  rteiproaaUy  neccttatj, 

Blair. 

INTBRCOUR8B,  COMMUNICATION,  CON- 
NECTION, COMMERCE. 

INTERCOURSE,  in  Latin  inlercursusy 
signifies  literally  a  running  between. 
COMMUNICATION,  v.  To  communicaie. 
CONNECTION,  v.  To  connect,  COM- 
MERCE, from  com  and  mereea,  merchan- 
dise, signifies  literally  an  exchange  of 
merchandise,  and  generally  an  inter- 
change. 

hdercourw  and  commerce  subsist  only 
between  persons ;  communieation  and 
connection  between  persons  and  things. 
An  tntereourae  with  persons  may  be  car- 
ried on  in  various  forms ;  either  by  an 
interchange  of  civilities,  which  is  a  friend- 
ly intercourse;  an  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, which  is  a  commercial  intercourte; 
or  an  exchange  of  words,  which  is  a  ver- 
bal and  partial  interc&urae:  a  communi- 
eation, in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  inter- 
eour»e;  namely,  that  which  consists  in 
the  convnunication  of  one^s  thoughts  to 
another,  which  may  subsist  between  man 
and  man,  or  between  man  and  his  Maker. 

The  world  to  inaiiitaiDed  by  interoowne. 

SODTB. 

How  happy  to  an  intelleetoal  being,  who,  by 
prayer  and  meditation,  opens  this  communica- 
tion between  God  and  his  own  soul  I     Addison. 

A  connection  consists  of  a  permanent 
intereouree  ;  since  one  who  has  a  regular 
interansrte  for  purposes  of  trade  with  an- 
other is  said  to  have  a  connection  with 
him,  or  to  stand  in  connection  with  him. 
There  may  therefore  be  a  partial  inter- 
course  or  communication  where  there  is 
no  connection,  nothing  to  bind  or  link  the 
parties  to  each  other:  but  there  cannot 
be  a  connection  which  is  not  kept  up  by 
continual  intercourse. 

.  A  rery  material  part  of  oar  happiness  or  mis- 
ery arises  fmrn  the  connecHone  we  have  with 
tboae  around  na.  Blaib. 


The  commerce  is  a  species  of  general 
but  close  intercourse;  it  may  consist  ei- 
ther of  frequent  meeting  and  regular 
co-operation,  or  in  cohabitation :  in  this 
sense  we  speak  of  the  commerce  of  men 
one  with  another,  or  the  commerce  of  man 
and  wife,  of  parents  and  children,  and 
the  like. 

I  shoald  venture  to  call  politeness  benevo- 
lence in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  our- 
selTOS,  in  little,  daily,  and  hourly  occurrences  in 
the  eommeree  of  life.  Chatham. 

As  it  respects  things,  communicaiioti  is 
said  of  places  in  the  proper  sense ;  coft- 
tieetion  is  used  for  thmgs  in  the  proper 
or  improper  sense :  there  is  said  to  be  a 
communicaticPn  between  two  rooms  when 
there  is  a  passage  open  from  one  to  the 
other;  one  house  has  a  connection  with 
another  when  there  is  a  common  passage 
or  thoroughfare  to  them  :  a  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  between  two  countries 
by  means  of  regular  or  irregular  convey- 
ances ;  a  connection  subsists  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhabitants  trade  with 
each  other,  intermarry,  and  the  like. 

I  suggested  the  probability  of  a  subterraneous 
communication  between  this  and  the  flume 
Freddo.  Bbtdomx. 

Providence,  In  its  economy,  regards  the  whole 
system  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we 
cannot  disco^'er  the  beautiflil  eonneeti&ne  be- 
tween Incidents  which  lie  widely  separated  in 
time.  Adoibom. 

INTEREST,  CONCERN. 

The  INTEREST  (from  the  Latin  into*- 
esse,  to  be  among,  or  have  a  part  or  u 
share  in  a  thing)  is  more  comprehensive 
than  CONCERN  {v.  Affair),  We  have 
an  interest  in  whatever  touches  or  comes 
near  to  our  feelings  or  our  external  cir- 
cumstances; we  have  a  concern  in  that 
which  demands  our  attention.  Interest 
is  that  which  is  agreeable ;  it  consists  of 
either  profit,  advantage,  gain,  or  amuse- 
ment; it  binds  us  to  an  object,  and 
makes  us  think  of  it :  concern,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  something  involuntary  or 
painful ;  we  have  a  concern  in  that  which 
we  are  obliged  to  look  to,  which  we  are 
bound  to  from  the  fear  of  losing  or  of 
suffering.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  cultivate  a  religious  temper:  it  is  the 
concern  of  all  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
temptation. 
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'Their  inttrttt  no  priest  nor  lorcerer 
Forgets.  Dskham. 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  but  know, 
They'd  strire  to  find  some  secret  way  unknown, 
Mangre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone. 
Their  pity  and  eoneem  to  show.  Yoiavn, 

INTERMEDIATE,  INTERVENINa. 

INTERMEDIATE  signifies  being  ia 
the  midst,  between  two  objects ;  INTER- 
VENING signifies  coming  between :  the 
former  is  applicable  to  space  and  time ; 
the  latter  either  to  time  or  circumstances. 
The  inlermediate  time  between  the  com- 
mencement and  the  termination  of  a  truce 
is  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities ;  intervening  circum- 
stances sometimes  change  the  views  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  dispose  their 
'  minds  to  peace. 

A  right  opinion  is  that  which  connects  truth 
by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediats  proposi- 
tions. JOBKSOIf. 

Hardly  wonld  any  transient  gleam  of  inters 
venino  Joy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through 
the  clouds,  if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress 
through  which  we  are  to  pass  were  laid  before 
our  view.  Blai*. 

INTERVAL,  RESPITE. 

INTERVAL,  in  Latin  iniervoRum,  sig- 
nifies literally  the  space  between  the 
stakes  which  formed  a  Roman  intrench- 
ment ;  and,  hy  an  extended  application, 
it  signifies  any  space.  RESPITE  is  prob- 
ably contracted  from  re^rity  a  breath- 
ing again. 

Every  reipite  requires  an  mterval;  but 
there  are  many  intervals  where  there  is 
n9  respite.  The  term  inierval  respects 
time  only ;  respite  includes  the  idea  of 
ceasing  from  action  for  a  time ;  intervaU 
of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who  is  op- 
pressed with  labor ;  the  interval  which  is 
sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before 
his  execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a 
respite. 

Any  uncommon  exertion  of  strength,  or  perse- 
verance in  labor,  is  succeeded  by  a  long  inter- 
val of  languor.  Johwbow. 

Give  me  leav«  to  aOow  myself  no  respite  finom 
labor.  Spbctatob. 

IXTEKVKSTIOX,  INTERPOSITION. 

The  INTERVENTION,  from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  veniOy  to  come,  is  said  of  in- 
animate objects;  the  INTERPOSITION, 
from  inter^  between,  and  pano^  to  place, 
is  said  only  of  rational  agents.    The  light 


of  the  moon  is  obstructed  by  the  i 
tion  of  the  clouds ;  the  life  of  an  individ- 
ual is  preserved  by  the  interpoeUion  of  a 
superior:  human  life  is  so  full  of  oonlin- 
gencies,  that  when  we  have  formed  our 
projects  we  can  never  say  what  may  us- 
tervme  to  prevent  their  execution ;  when 
a  man  is  engaged  in  an  unequal  combat, 
he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  but  by  the 
timely  interpotHion  of  one  who  is  able  to 
rescue  him. 

Reflect  also  on  the  ealanltoas  intervention  of 
picture*<:]eaners  (to  originals).  Babkt. 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart 

MlLTOV. 

INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS,  INFAT- 
UATION. 

INTOXICATION,  from  the  Latin  tori- 
euniy  a  poison,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
imbued  with  a  poison.  PRUNKENNESS 
signifies  the  state  of  having  drunk  over- 
much. INFATUATION,  from  fatma, 
foolish,  signifies  making  foolish,  or  the 
state  of  being  made  foolish. 

InUmcation  and  drwnkenness  are  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  senae ; 
infatuation  in  the  improper  sense  only ; 
intoxication  is  a  general  stote ;  dnmJein- 
ness  a  particular  state :  intoxication  may 
be  produced  by  various  causes ;  drunken- 
ness is  produced  only  by  an  immoderate 
indulgence  in  some  irUoxieatiMff  liquor :  a 
person  may  be  intoxieated  by  the  smell  of 
strong  liquors,  or  by  vapors  which  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect ;  he  becomes  drunk- 
en by  the  drinking  of  wine  or  other  spir- 
its. In  the  improper  sense,  a  deprivation 
of  one's  reasoning  faculties  is  the  com- 
mon idea  in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms :  intoxieati&n  and  drunkenness  spring 
from  the  intemperate  state  of  the  f eeUngs ; 
infatuation  springs  from  the  ascendency 
of  the  passions  over  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers :  a  person  is  intoxieated  with  success, 
drunk  with  joy,  and  infatuated  by  an  ex- 
cess of  vanity,' or  an  impetuosity  of  char- 
acter. 

This  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up  in  the 
first  inioxieation  of  miexpeeted  saooess. 

Birass. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  niod. 

South. 

A  snre  destmction  impends  over  those  infat- 
uated princes  who,  In  the  conflict  with  this  new 
and  unheard-of  power,  proceed  as  if  they  were  en- 
ffSKed  in  a  war  that  bore  a  resemblance  to  their 
former  contests.  Bcrkk. 
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IKTRINSIC,  RBAI^  GENUINE,  NATIVE. 

INTRINSIC,  in  Latin  iniritweeug,  sig- 
nifies on  the  inside,  that  is,  lying  in  the 
thing  itself.  REAL,  from  the  I^tin  res, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  very  thing. 
GENUINE,  in  Latin  genvinm^  from  geno 
or  gigno^  to  bring  forth,  signifies  actually 
brought  forth,  or  springing  out  of  a  thing. 
NATIVE,  in  Latin  naUvw^  and  natut^  bom, 
signifies  actually  bom,  or  arising  from  a 
thing. 

The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrinsic 
or  real:  but  the  intrinsic  value  is  said  in 
regard  to  its  extrinsic  value ;  the  real  val- 
ue in  regard  to  the  artificial :  the  intrirme 
value  of  a  book  is  that  which  it  will  fetch 
when  sold  in  a  regular  way,  in  opposition 
to  the  extrinsic  value,  as  being  the  gift  of 
a  friend,  a  particular  edition,  or  a  partic- 
ular type :  the  real  value  of  a  book,  in  the 
proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the 
paper,  and  the  costliness  of  its  binding ; 
and,  in  the  improper  sense,  it  lies  in  the 
excellence  of  its  contents,  in  opposition 
to  the  artificial  value  which  it  acquires  in 
the  minds  of  bibUomaniacs  from  being  a 
scarce  edition. 

Hen,  however  distingnished  by  external  acci- 
denta  or  intrinsic  qualities,  have  all  the  same 
wants,  the  same  pains,  and,  as  Cu-  as  the  senses 
are  consulted,  the  same  pleasures.        Jobmsom. 

You  have  settled,  by  an  economy  as  perrerted 
as  the  policy,  two  establishments  of  government, 
one  realf  the  other  fictitious.  Bcbkk. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  either  genuine 
or  native:  the  genuine  worth  of  a  man 
lies  in  the  excellence  of  his  moral  char- 
acter, as  opposed  to  his  adventitious 
worth,  which  he  acquires  from  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity: 
his  native  worth  is  that  which  is  inborn 
in  him,  and  natural,  in  opposition  to  the 
meretricious  and  borrowed  worth  which 
he  may  derive  from  his  situation,  his  tal« 
ent,  or  his  efforts  to  please. 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t*  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

Devuxu. 

How  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  In  its 

native  purity.  Eau.  ov  Chatham. 

TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT. 

To  INTRODUCE,  from  the  Latin  intro- 

dtico,  signifies  literally  to  bring  within  or 

into  any  place ;  to  PRESENT  (».  7o  give) 

'signifies  to  bring  into  the  presence  of.  As 

24* 


they  respect  persons,  the  former  passes 
between  equals,  the  latter  only  among 
persons  of  rank  and  power :  one  literary 
man  is  introduced  to  another  by  means  of 
a  common  friend ;  he  is  presented  at  court 
by  means  of  a  nobleman. 

On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  leaser  entrance, 
through  which  the  pertons  either  of  gods  or  men 
were  tntroduced.  Pottbb. 

The  good  old  man  leaped  from  his  throne,  and 
after  he  had  embraced  YAmtpresettted  him  to  his 
daughter,  which  caused  a  general  acclamation. 

AODUOM. 

Aft  these  terms  respect  things,  we  say 
that  subjects  are  introduced  in  the  course 
of  conversation ;  men's  particular  views 
upon  certain  subjects  sjte  presented  to  the 
notice  of  others  through  the  medium  of 
publication. 

The  endeavors  of  freethinkers  tend  only  to  in- 
troduce slavery  and  error  among  men. 

Bbrkelet. 
Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
iVMMUs  a  fbe.aod  every  fioe  a  death.  Dbmham. 

TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 

To  INTRUDE  is  to  thmst  one's  self 
into  a  place ;  to  OBTRUDE  is  to  thrust 
one's  self  in  the  way.  It  is  intrusion  to 
go  into  any  society  unasked  and  unde- 
sired ;  it  is  obtruding  to  put  one's  self  in 
the  way  of  another  by  joining  the  compa- 
ny and  taking  a  part  in  the  conversation 
without  invitation  or  consent. 

An  intruder  is  unwelcome  because  his 
company  is  not  at  all  desired,  but  an  06- 
trader  may  be  no  further  unwelcome  than 
as  he  occasions  an  interruption  or  dis- 
turbance. 

Where  monMerlnir  abbey  walls  overhang  the 

glade. 
And  oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade. 
The  screaming  nations,  hovering  in  mid-air. 
Loudly  resent  the  stranger's  (Teedom  there ; 
And  seem  to  warn  htm  never  to  repeat 
His  bold  intrusion  on  their  dark  retreat. 

Cowrca. 
Artists  are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  inci- 
dental inquirer  as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to 
make  their  knowledge  ridlealous  by  injudicious 
obtrusion,  Johnson. 

In  the  moral  application  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction.  Thoughts  intrude 
sometimes  on  the  mind  which  we  wish 
to  banish;  unpleasant  thoughts  obtrude 
themselves  to  the  exclusion  or  interrup- 
tion of  those  we  wish  to  retain. 
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The  iAlHMio*  of  scrnplet,  and  the  neoHectUm 
of  better  nottoni,  will  not  suffer  Mine  to  lire  con- 
tented with  their  own  condact.  JoBMBoir. 

Tou  gnin  at  least,  what  is  no  small  advantage, 
■ecnrtty  from  those  tronblesome  and  wearisome 
dlsoontenU  which  are  always  obtruding  them- 
selves upon  a  mind  vacant,  unemployed,  and  un- 
determined. JOHKSOM. 

INTRUDER,  INTERIX)PBR. 

An  intruder  (v.  To  intnuk)  thruste 
himself  in  :  an  INTERLOPER,  from  the 
Oermui  lauf&fn^  to  run,  runs  in  between 
and  takes  his  station.  The  intruder^  there- 
fore, is  only  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and 
in  an  unimportant  degree ;  but  the  inUr- 
loper  abridges  another  of  his  essential 
rights  and  for  a  permanency.  A  man  is 
an  intruder  who  is  an  unbidden  guest  at 
the  table  of  another ;  he  is  an  interloper 
when  he  joins  any  society  in  such  manner 
as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  shar- 
ing its  burdens.  IrUrudera  are  alwavs  of- 
fensive in  the  domestic  circle :  inlerloper* 
in  trade  are  always  regarded  with  an  evil 
eye. 

I  would  not  have  70a  to  offer  it  to  the  doctor, 
as  eminent  physicians  do  not  love  intrudert. 

Johnson. 

Some  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to  America  in 
exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would  ren- 
der the  most  vif^ilant  guardians  of  the  Spanish 
commeroe,  againat  the  encroachments  of  inter- 
loper; ROBBETSOIf. 

INYAUD,  PATIENT. 

INVALID,  in  Latin  invalidue^  signifies 
literally  one  not  strong  or  in  good  health ; 
PATIENT,  from  the  Latin  patien»,  suffer- 
ing, signifies  one  suffering  under  disease. 
Invalid  is  a  general,  and  patimt  a  particu- 
lar term ;  a  person  may  be  an  invalid  with- 
out being  a  patient:  he  may  be  a  patient 
without  being  an  invglid.  An  invalid  is 
so  denominated  from  his  wanting  his  or- 
dinary share  of  health  and  strength ;  but 
the  patient  is  one  who  is  laboring  under 
some  bodily  suffering.  Old  soldiers  are 
called  invalids  who  are  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  warfare:  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  patients.  He  who  is 
under  the  surgeon^s  hands  for  any  wound 
is  ^  patient^  but  not  necessarily  an  invalid 

INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 

The  idea  of  making  a  forcible  entrance 
into  a  foreign  territory  is  eommon  to  all 


these  terms.  INVASION,  from  vado,  to 
go,  expresses  merely  this  general  idea, 
without  any  particular  qualification :  IN- 
CURSION, from  curro,  to  run,  signifies  a 
hasty  and  sudden  invadon :  IRRUPTION, 
from  rumjDo,  to  break,  signifies  a  particu- 
larly violent  invaeion  ;  INROAD,  from  in 
and  i-oadj  signifying  the  making  a  road 
or  way  for  one*s  self,  implies  the  going 
farther  into  a  country  and  making  a  long- 
er stay  than  by  an  ineunion.  Invanon  is 
said  of  that  which  passes  in  distant  lands ; 
Alexander  mviufea  India ;  Hannibal  cross- 
ed the  Alps,  and  made  an  vwoMium  into 
Italy:  incursion  is  said  of  neighboring 
States;  the  borderers  on  each  side  the 
Tweed  used  to  make  frequent  meursiom 
into  England  or  Scotland. 

Xerxes  invaded  their  territory  (as  some  sav) 
Willi  seventeen  hundred  thoosand  men. 

Ponza. 
The/  finequentif  made  ineureione  into  coun- 
tries which  tliex  spoiled  and  depopalated,  and  if 
their  force  was  fn^eat  enongh,  drore  out  the  in- 
habitants and  compelled  them  to  seek  new  scats. 

Pcma. 

Invasion  is  the  act  of  a  regular  army; 
it  is  a  systematic  military  movement: 
irruption  and  inroad  are  the  irregular 
movements  of  bodies  of  men ;  the  former 
is  applied  particularly  to  uncultivated 
nations,  and  the  latter,  like  incursion^  to 
neighboring  states :  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals made  irrupti4ms  into  Europe;  the 
Scotch  and  English  used  to  make  inroads 
upon  each  other. 

The  nations  of  the  Ansonian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumor  from  afar 
Of  arm'd  invasion ^  and  embrace  the  war. 

Davnn. 

The  study  of  ancient  literature  was  Interrupt- 
ed in  Europe  by  the  irruption  of  the  Korthem 
nations.  Johmuom. 

From  Scotland  we  have  had,  in  former  tiroes, 
some  alarms  and  inroade  hito  tlie  northern  parts 
of  this  kingdom.  Baooii. 

These  words  preserve  the  same  dis- 
tinction  in  their  figurative  application. 
Invade  signifies  a  hostile  attack,  and  may 
be  applied  to  physical  objects. 

Fu*  off  we  hear  the  waves,  which  surly  sound, 
Invade  the  rocks;  the  rocks  their  groans  re- 
bound. l>BTl>Elf. 

Or  to  spiritual  objects;  as  to  inveide 
one*s  peace  of  mind,  privileges,  etc. 

Enconraffed  with  success,  he  invades  the 
provUKe  of  philoeophy.  Dbtkn. 
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Inrtxid  denotes  the  progress  of  what  is 
t>ad  into  any  body ;  as  the  inroads  of  dis- 
ease into  the  constitution,  into  the  mind. 

Rest  and  labor  equally  perceive  their  reign  of 
short  daratlon  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their 
empire  liAble  to  inroiuU  from  those  who  are 
alike  enemies  to  both.  Johmsom. 

Incurtion  and  irruption  are  applied  to 
what  either  runs  or  brealcs  into. 

Sins  of  daily  incurnon^  or  such  as  human 
frailty  is  unayoidably  liable  to.  South. 

I  refrain  too  suddenly 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  hat  too  soon, 
I>est  eril  tidings,  with  too  sudden  an  irruption^ 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  should  pierce  too  deep. 

HlLTOK. 

TO  IICVENT,  FBIGN,  FRAME,  FABRI- 
CATB,  FORGE. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press the  production  of  something  out 
of  the  mind,  by  means  of  its  own  efforts. 
To  INVENT  (tf.  To  contrive)  is  the  gener- 
at  term ;  the  other  terms  imply  modes  of 
invention  under  different  circumstances. 
To  inveniy  as  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
is  busied  in  creating  new  forms,  either 
by  means  of  the  imagination  or  the  re- 
flective powers;  it  forms  combinations 
either  purely  spiritual,  or  those  which 
are  mechanical  and  physical:  the  poet 
invents  imagery;  the  philosopher  invent* 
mathematical  problems  or  mechanical  in- 
struments. 

Pythagoras  invented  the  forty-seventh  propo- 
sition of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.         BaaTSLBT. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  production  of 
new  forms  to  real  objects,  or  for  the 
creation  of  unreal  objects;  to  FEIGN 
(v.  To  feign)  is  used  for  the  creation  of 
unreal  objects,  or  such  as  have  no  exist- 
ence but  iu  the  mind :  a  play  or  a  sto- 
ry is  imfented  from  what  passes  in  the 
world ;  Mohammed^s  religion  consists  of 
nothing  but  inventions :  the  heathen  po- 
ets feigned  all  the  tales  and  fables  which 
constitute  the  mythology  or  history  of 
their  deities.  To  FRAME,  that  is,  to 
make  according  to  a  frame,  is  a  species 
of  iniventwn  which  consists  in  the  dispo- 
sition as  well  as  the  combination  of  ob- 
jects. Thespis  was  the  inventor  of  trag- 
edy: Psalmanazar  framed  an  entirely 
pew  language,  which  he  pretended  to  be. 
spoken  on  tne  island  of  Formosa;  Solon 


framed  a  new  set  of  laws  for  the  city  of 
Athens. 

If  acrimony,  slander,  and  abuse 

Give  it  a  charge  to  blacken  and  traduce, 

Though  Butler's  wit.  Pope's  numbers.  Prior's 

ease. 
With  all  that  fancy  can  invent  to  please, 
Adorn  the  polish 'd  periods  as  they  Ibll, 
One  madrigal  of  theirs  Is  worth  them  all. 

COWPEB. 

Their  saviige  eyes  tnm*d  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  tfaereftwe  the  poet 
Da/eiffn  that  Orpheos  drew  trees,  atones,  and 
floods.  SBAxaPBAaB. 

Nature  hath /raus'ci  stnoge  fellows  in  her  time. 

SBAKaPEAaX. 

To  invent,  feign^  and  frame  are  all  oc- 
casionally employed  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  in  a  bad  sense ;  fabri- 
cate is  seldom  zud  forge  never  used  any 
otherwise.  Invent  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  one's  own  mind,  and 
mostly  contrary  to  the  truth ;  to  feign  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  is  unreal ;  to 
frame  is  employed  as  to  that  which  re- 
quires deliberation  and  arrangement ;  to 
fabricate  and  forge  are  employed  as  to 
that  which  is  absolutely  false,  and  re- 
quiring more  or  less  exercise  of  the  in- 
ventive power.  A  person  invents  a  lie, 
and  feigns  sorrow;  invents  an  excuse, 
and/e^9»  an  attachment.  A  story  is 
invented,  inasmuch  as  it  is  new,  and  not 
before  conceived  by  others,  or  occasion- 
ed by  the  suggestions  of  others;  it  is 
framed,  inasmuch  as  it  required  to  be 
duly  disposed  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  be 
consistent;  it  is /o^nea^ec^,  inasmuch  as 
it  runs  in  direct  opposition  to  actual  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  has  required 
the  skill  and  labor  of  a  workman ;  it  is 
forged,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  by  its  ut- 
ter falsehood  and  extravagance  to  have 
caused  as  much  severe  action  in  the  brain 
as  what  is  produced  by  the  fire  in  a  fur- 
nace or  forge. 

None  can  be  supposed  so  utterly  regardless  of 
their  own  happiness  as  to  expire  in  torment,  and 
hazard  their  eternity,  to  siipport  anv  ikbles  and 
iftneatAons  of  their  own,  or  any  forgeries  of 
their  predecessors  who  had  prestdea  in  the  same 
church.  Addisom. 

Not  more  affronted  by  svowed  neglect 

Than  l)y  the  mere  iAasteoMiet^s  feigned  respect. 

.      COWPBE. 

I  cannot  den^  but  that  it  would  be  easy  for  an 
impostor  Who  was  fabricating  a  letter  in  the 
name  of  St.  Paul,  to  collect  these  articles  intc 
one  view.  Palbt 
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By  tbeir  adrice  and  ber  own  wicked  wtt. 
She  there  devla'd  a  wondroiu  worke  tb  frame. 

SrcmsR. 
As  cbemiste  gold  tnm  tonus  tor  fire  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason /oty'ti  by  law. 

DSMBAM. 
TO  UJVE8T,  KNJ>UE,  OR  ENDOW. 

To  INVEST,  from  waio,  signifies  to 
clothe  in  anything.  EKDUE  or  EN- 
DOW, from  the  Latin  induOy  signifies  to 
put  on  anything.  One  is  invited  with 
that  which  is  external:  one  is  endued 
with  that  which  is  internal.  We  inveti 
a  person  with  an  office  or  a  dignity :  a 
person  is  endtted  with  good  qualities. 
To  inveei  is  a  real  eternal  action ;  but 
to  endue  may  be  merely  fictitious  or  men- 
tal. The  king  is  inveeted  with  supreme 
authority;  a  lover  enduee  his  mistress 
with  every  earthly  perfection.  laidow  is 
but  a  variation  of  aiduey  and  yet  it  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  disUnct  office :  we  may 
say  that  a  person  is  endued  or  endowed 
with  a  good  understanding;  but  as  an 
act  of  the  imagination  endow  is  not  to  be 
substituted  for  endue:  for  we  do  not  say 
that  it  endows  but  endues  things  with 
properties. 

A  strict  and  efficacious  constittttioD,  indeed, 
which  iweetta  the  Church  with  no  power  at  all, 
but  where  men  will  toe  so  civil  as  to  obey  it ! 

SOUTU. 

As  in  the  natonl  toody,  the  eye  does  not  speak, 
nor  th^  tongue  see ;  so  neither  in  the  spiritual,  is 
every  one  endued  also  with  the  gift  and  spirit 
4f  government.  Sou  riL 

INVIDIOUS,  ENVIOUS. 
INVIDIOUS,  in  Latin  invidio8ut,from 
invidia  and  invideo^  not  to  look  at,  signi- 
fies looking  at  with  an  evil  eye:  ENVI- 
OUS is  literally  only  a  variation  of  in- 
vidious. Invidious^  in  its  common  accep- 
tation, signifies  causing  ill-will ;  envious 
signifies  having  ill-will.  A  task  is  invid- 
ious that  puts  one  in  the  way  of  giving 
offence ;  a  look  is  envious  that  is  full  of 
envi/.  Invidious  qualifies  the  thing;  en- 
vious  qualifies  the  temper  of  the  mind. 
It  is  invidious  tor  one  author  to  be  ji:d  ;e 
against  another  who  has  written  on  the 
same  subject :  a  man  is  envious  when  the 
prospect  of  another's  happiness  gives 
him  pain. 

For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths  invidious  \q  the  great  rereal. 

POPI. 


niey  that  desire  to  excel  In  too  many  matten 
out  of  levity  and  vainglory,  are  ever  envioue, 

Baooh. 

INVINCIBLE,  UNCONQUERABLE,  INSU- 
PERABLE, XNSURMOL^NTABLE. 

INVINCIBLE  signifies  not  to  be  van- 
quished  (v.  To  conquer):  UNCONQUER- 
ABLE, not  to  be  conquered :  INSUPER. 
ABLE,  not  to  be  overcome:  INSUR- 
MOUNTABLE, not  to  be  surmounted. 
Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict  sense 
invincible  which  can  withstand  all  force ; 
but  as  in  this  sense  nothing  created  can 
be  termed  invincible^  the  term  is  em- 
ployed to  express  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human  force  in  general:  on 
this  ground  the  Spaniards  termed  their 
Armada  invincible.  The  qualities  of  the 
mind  are  termed  unconquerable  when 
they  are  not  to  be  gained  over  or  brought 
under  the  control  of  one's  own  reason, 
or  the  judgment  of  another :  hence  ob- 
stinacy is  with  propriety  denominated 
unconquerable  which  will  yield  to  no  for- 
eign influence.  The  particular  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind  or  turn  of  thinking  is 
termed  insupercMsy  inasmuch  as  it  baf- 
fles our  resolution  or  wishes  to  have  it 
altered ;  an  aversion  is  intupercAie  which 
no  reasoning  or  endeavor  on  our  own 
part  can  overcome.  Things  are  denom- 
inated inBurmouniabley  inasmuch  as  they 
baffle  one's  skill  or  efforts  to  get  over 
them,  or  put  them  out  of  one's  way :  an 
obstacle  is  insurmount<M€  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  is  irremovable.  Some 
people  have  an  insuperable  antipathy  to 
certain  animals;  some  persons  are  of  so 
modest  and  timid  a  character,  that  the 
necessity  of  addressing  strangers  is  with 
them  an  insuperable  objection  to  using 
any  endeavors  for  their  own  advance- 
ment; the  difficulties  which  Columbus 
had  to  encounter  in  his  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  would  have  appeared  insur- 
mountable to  any  mind  less  determined 
and  persevering. 

The  Americans  helieved  at  first,  that  while 
cherished  by  tlie  parental  beams  of  the  son,  the 
Spaniaids  were  4w>ineible.  RoBsaTsoif. 

The  mind  of  an  nngrateftil  person  Is  smecm- 
querabU  by  that  which  conquers  all  thlnfs  else, 
even  by  love  itself.  Soittb. 

To  this  literary  word  (metaphysics)  I  have  an 
insuperable  aversion.  BBATTtB. 

It  Is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  while  one  it 
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plagHed  with  acqniUntance  at  the  oorner  of  ev- 
ery street,  real  fHends  ihould  be  separated  firom 
each  other  by  inturmountabU  bars.     Gibbon. 

INWARD,  IMTBRMAi;^  INSKB,  INTBRIOB. 

INWARD  sigtaifies  toward  the  inside, 
that  is,  not  absolutely  within :  INTER- 
NAL signifies  positively  within :  INNER, 
as  the  comparative  of  intoanL,  signifies 
more  imeard;  and  INTERIOR,  as  the 
comparative  of  internal^  signifies  more 
internal.  Inward  is  employed  more  fre- 
quently to  express  a  state  than  to  qual- 
ify an  object ;  internal  to  qualify  the  ob- 
jects :  a  thing  is  said  to  be  turned  inward 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  inside :  it  is 
said  to  be  internal  as  one  of  its  charac- 
teristics ;  inward^  as  denoting  the  posi- 
tion, is  indefinite ;  anything  that  b  m 
in  the  smallest  degree  is  inward;  thus 
what  we  take  in  the  mouth  is  inward  in 
distinction  from  that  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  lips:  but  that  is  propenly 
internal  which  lies  in  the  very  frame  and 
system  of  the  body;  irmer^  which  rises 
in  degree  on  inward,  is  applicable  to  such 
bodies  as  admit  of  specific  degrees  of  en- 
closure :  thus  the  inner  shell  of  a  nut  is 
that  which  is  enclosed  in  the  inward:  so 
likewise  interior  is  applicable  to  that 
which  is  capacious,  and  has  many  invo- 
lutions, as  the  interior  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

If  we  accurately  observe  the  inward  movings 
and  actings  orthe  heart,  we  shall  find  that  temp- 
tation wins  upon  it  by  very  small  gradations. 

SoirxH. 

It  Is  not  probable  that  the  sons  of  .fiacnlapios 

could  be  ignorant  of  anything  which  had  at  that 

time  been  discovered  with  respect  to  internal 

medicine.  James. 

And  now  against  th*  gate 

Of  th*  inner  court,  their  growing  force  they 

bring.  Dbnham. 

Spain  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior 

government  of  her  colonies.  Robxbtson. 

IRRATIONAL,  FOOLISH,  ABSURD,  PRE- 
POSTEROUS. 

IRRATIONAL,  compounded  of  tr,  or 
in  and  raiio^  signifies  contrary  to  reason, 
and  is  employed  to  express  the  want  of 
the  faculty  itself,  or  a  deficiency  in  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty.  FOOLISH  (v. 
J^o%)  signifies  the  perversion  of  this  fac- 
ulty. ABSURD,  from  eurdut,  deaf,  sig- 
nifies that  to  which  one  would  turn  a 
deaf  ear.    PREPOSTEROUS,  from  prcB, 


before,  and  /xMt,  behind,  signifies  literally 
that  side  forenaost  which  ought  to  be  be- 
hind, which  is  unnatural  and  contrary  to 
opromon-sense. 

Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
foolieh:  it  is  applicable  more  frequently 
to  the  thing  than  to  the  person,  to  the 
principle  than  to  the  practice ;  fooHah^ 
on  tKe  contrary,  is  commonly  applicable 
to  the  person  as  well  aa  the  thing ;  to  the 
practice  rather  than  the  principle.  Scep- 
ticism is  the  most  irrational  thing  that 
exists ;  the  human  mind  is  formed  to  be- 
lieve but  not  to  doubt :  he  is  of  all  men 
most  foolish  who  stakes  his  eternal  sal- 
vation on  his  own  fancied  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  illumination.  /boZtaft, 
abimrdy  and  prtpotteroue  rise  in  degree :  a 
violation  of  common-sense  is  implied  by 
them  all,  but  they  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  violence  which  is  done  to  the 
understanding :  foolish  is  applied  to  any- 
thing, however  trivial,  which  in  the  small- 
est degree  offends  our  understandings : 
the  conduct  of  children  is  therefore  often 
fooliahf  but  not  abntrd  and  prepo&terom^ 
which  are  said  only  of  serious  things 
that  are  opposed  to  our  judgments :  it  is 
abturd  for  a  man  to  persuade  another  to 
do  that  which  he  in  like  circumstances 
would  object  to  do  himself ;  it  is  prepoe- 
terona  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  others,  and  then  be  angry 
with  those  who  will  not  treat  him  re- 
spectfully. 

The  schemes  of  fk^ethfaikers  are  altogether  ir- 
rational^ and  require  the  moat  extravagant  cre- 
dulity to  embrace  them.  Addison. 

The  same  well-nieaning  gentleman  took  occa- 
sion at  another  time  to  bring  together  such  of 
his  fHends  as  were  addicted  to  \fooliek  habitual 
cnstom  of  swearing,  in  order  to  show  them  the 
abeurdity  of  the  practice.  Addison. 

But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can 

cheat, 
*Tls  phrase  abtiwrd  to  call  a  villain  great  Pore 

By  a  prepoeteroue  desire  of  things  in  them- 
selves tndiflterent,  men  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
that  happiness  which  those  things  are  instminen- 
tal  to  obtain.  Bbbuelkt. 

IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  INORDI- 
NATE, INTEMPERATE. 

IRREGULAR,  that  is  literally  not  re^ 
tdar,  marks  merely  the  absence  of  a  good 
quality ;  DISORDERLY,  tfatt  is  literaUy 
out  of  order,  marks  the  presence  of  a 
positively  bad  quality.    What  is  irr^^ular 
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may  be  io  from  the  nature  of  the  thing ; 
what  is  duorderly  is  rendered  bo  by  some 
external  drcumstanoe.  Things  are  plant- 
ed irreguUtrly  for  want  of  de«ign:  the 
best  troops  are  apt  to  be  dimrderly  in 
a  long  march.  Jntffuiar  and  duorderljf 
are  taken  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural 
sense:  INORDINATE,  which  signifies 
also  put  out  of  order,  is  employed  only 
in  the  moral  sense.  What  is  irregular 
is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  is  established, 
or  ought  to  be ;  what  is  di$orderljf  is  con- 
trary to  the  order  that  has  existed ;  what 
is  inortUnaie  is  contrary  to  the  order  that 
is  prescribed;  what  is*  INTEMPERATE 
is  contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Our  habits  will 
be  irreffular  which  are  not  conformable 
to  the  Uws  of  social  society ;  our  prac- 
tices will  be  tKaorderiy  when  we  follow 
the  blind  impulse  of  passion ;  our  desires 
will  be  mordtnate  when  they  are  not  un- 
der the  control  of  reason  guided  by  re- 
ligion ;  our  indulgences  will  'be  intfrnper- 
ate  when  we  consult  nothing  but  our  ap- 
petites. Young  people  are  apt  to  con- 
tract irregntlar  habits  if  not  placed  under 
the  care  of  discreet  and  sober  people, 
and  made  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  domestic  life :  children  are  naturally 
prone  to  become  disorderly^  if  not  perpet- 
ually under  the  eye  of  a  master :  it  is  the 
lot  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions to  have  inortUnaU  desires,  which 
require  a  constant  check  so  as  to  pre- 
vent inlanperaU  conduct  of  any  kind. 

In  yonth  there  Is  a  certain  irregularUy  and 
agitation  by  no  means  unbecoming. 

If  BLMOTB'S  LBTTBBa  OF  PUMT. 

The  mlnda  of  bad  men  are  disorderlp. 

Blair. 

Inordinate  paisions  are  the  great  disturbers 
of  life.  Blair. 

Persuade  but  the  coretons  man  not  to  deify 
bis  money,  the  inUmpentte  man  to  abandon  his 
revels,  and  I  dare  undertake  all  their  giant-like 
objections  shall  vanish.  South. 

mRELIGIOCS,  PROFANE,  IMPIOUS. 

As  epithets  to  designate  the  character 
of  the  person,  thev  seem  to  rise  in  de- 
gree: IRRELIGIOUS  is  negative;  PRO- 
FANE and  IMPIOUS  are  positive;  the 
latter  being  much  stronger  than  the  for- 
mer.  All  men  who  are  not  positively 
actuated  by  principles  of  religion  are 
imUgvim;  pro/anify  and  tmjMety  are,  | 


however,  of  a  still  more  heinous  natare; 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of 
regard  for  religion,  but  in  a  positive  con- 
tempt of  it  and  open  outrage  against  Its 
laws;  the  profane  man  treats  what  is 
sacred  as  if  it  were  profcme;  what  a  be- 
liever holds  in  reverence,  and  utters  with 
awe,  is  pronounced  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference or  levity,  and  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon discourse,  by  a  profane  man;  he 
knows  no  difference  between  sacred  and 
profane,  but  as  the  former  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  scandal  toward 
others;  the  impioue  man  b  directly  op- 
posed to  the  pioue  man ;  the  former  is 
filled  with  defiance  and  rebellion  against 
his  Maker,  as  the  latter  is  with  love  and 
fear. 

An  ofBcer  of  tlie  army  in  Boman  Osttiollc  codb- 
tries  would  be  afraid  to  pass  for  an  irreiigiaue 
man  If  he  should  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  witbooi 
offering  up  his  devotions.  Addhov. 

Fly,  ye  profane;  If  not,  draw  near  with  awe 

Youira. 

When  applied  to  things,  the  term  t>- 
rdigioue  seems  to  be  somewhat  more 
positively  opposed  to  religion:  an  trre- 
liffiow  book  is  not  merely  one  in  which 
there  is  no  religion,  but  that  also  which 
is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as  scep- 
tical or  licentious  writings:  the  epithet 
profane  in  this  case  is  not  always  a  term 
of  reproach,  but  is  employed  to  distin- 
guish what  is  temporal  from  that  which 
is  expressly  spiritual  in  its  nature;  the 
history  of  nations  is  profane,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sacred  history  contain- 
ed in  the  Bible:  the  writings  of  the 
heathens  are  altogether  profane  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  moral  writings  of 
Christians,  or  the  believers  in  Divine 
Revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
wc  speak  of  a  profane  sentiment,  or  a 
profane  joke,  profane  lips,  and  the  like, 
the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful; 
impious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is 
personal,  and  in  the  very  worst  sense ; 
an  impious  thought,  an  impiovs  wish,  or 
an  impious  vow  are  the  fruits  of  an  tm- 
pioits  mind. 

In  his  reasoning  for  the  roost  part  he  is  flim- 
sy and  false,  in  his  political  writings  fkctiona,  in 
what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones,  irreUffious 
and  sceptical  In  the  highest  degree.  B1.AIR. 

Nothing  Is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  tblngiL 
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Love's  great  dtTinlty  rashly  maintains 
Weak  impiout  war  with  an  immortal  God. 

CUXBSRLAMI). 


J. 

TO  JANGLE,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 

A  TB&BAL  contention  is  expressed  by 
all  these  terras,  but  with  various  modifi- 
cations :  JANGLE  seems  to  be  an  ono- 
matopoeia, for  it  conveys  by  its  own  dis- 
cordant sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance 
which  accompanies  this  kind  of  war  of 
words;  JAR  and  war  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, but  variations  of  each  other,  as 
also  janffU  and  WRANGLE.  There  is 
in  jangling  more  of  cross-questions  and 
perverse  replies  than  direct  differences 
of  opinion  ;  those  jangle  who  are  out  6f 
humor  with  each  other;  there  is  more 
of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
opinion  in  jarritig :  those  who  have  no 
good-will  to  each  other  will  be  sure  to 
jar  when  they  come  in  collision;  and 
those  who  indulge  themselves  in  jarrina 
will  soon  convert  affection  into  ill-will. 
Married  people  may  destroy  the  good-hu- 
mor of  the  company  by  jangling^  but  they 
destroy  their  domestic  peace  and  felici- 
ty by  jarring.  To  wrangle  is  technically 
what  \o  jangle  is  morally :  those  who  dis- 
pute by  a  verbal  opposition  only  are  said 
to  wrangle;  and  the  disputers  who  en- 
gage in  this  scholastic  exercise  are  term- 
ed wranglen  ;  roost  disputations  amount 
to  little  more  than  wrangling. 

Where  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church  were  near 
an  equality  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there  were 
perpetual  ^an^rMn^s  on  both  sides.  BcaKir. 
There  is  no^ar  or  contest  between  the  differ- 
ent Rifts  of  the  Spirit.  South. 
Peace,  ftctioos  monster !  horn  to  rex  the  State, 
With  wrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate. 

Pora, 
JEALOUSY,  ENVY,  SUSPICION. 

JEALOUSY,  in  French  jalousie,  Latin 
tdoiypia,  Greek  2[f|Xorv3rur,  compounded 
of  ^lyXoc  and  rvirr&i,  to  strike  or  fill,  sig- 
nifies properly  filled  with  a  burning  de- 
sire. ENVY,  in  French  envie^  Latin  in- 
vidiam from  invideo,  compounded  of  tn, 
privative,  and  video,  to  see,  signifies  not 
looking  at,  or  looking  at  in  a  contrary 
direction. 


We  are/MJouff  of  what  is  our  own; 
we  are  envious  of  what  is  another's. 
Jealowg  fears  to  lose  what  it  has ;  enmf 
is  pained  at  seeing  another  have  that 
which  it  wants  for  itself.  Princes  are 
jealous  of  their  authority;  subjects  are 
jealous  of  their  rights :  courtiers  are  an- 
vious  of  those  in  favor ;  women  are  en- 
vious of  superior  beauty. 

Every  man  is  more^ea^oiMof  his  natural  than 
his  moral  qoalities.  Hawksswobtb. 

A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for  lighting 
courage,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  beauty. 

COLUBB. 

The  jealous  man  has  an  object  of  de- 
sire, something  to  get  and  something  to 
retain ;  he  does  not  look  beyond  the  ob- 
ject that  interferes  with  his  enjoyment ; 
a  jealous  husband  may  therefore  be  ap- 
peased by  the  declaration  of  his  wife's 
animosity  against  the  object  of  his  jeaL 
ousy.  The  envious  man  sickens  at  the 
sight  of  enjoyment;  he  is  easy  only  in 
the  misery  of  others :  all  endeavors,  there- 
fore, to  satisfy  an  envious  man  are  fruit- 
less. Jealmuy  is  a  noble  or  an  ignoble 
passion,  according  to  the  object ;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  emulation  sharpened  by- 
fear  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  greediness 
stimulated  by  fear  ;•  etwy  is  always  a  base 
passion,  having  the  worst  passions  in  itff 
train. 

'TIs  dolnff  wronfc  creates  such  doubts  as  these. 
Renders  x^sjeatoue^KnA  destroys  our  peace. 

Wallbr. 

The  envious  man  is  In  pain  npon  all  occasions 

wliich  should  give  him  pleasure.        .  Addison. 

Jealous  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men' 
as  well  as  individuals ;  envious  to  the  in- 
dividuals only.  Nations  are  jealous  of 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  oth- 
er power  in  their  commerce,  government, 
or  territory ;  individuals  are  envious  of  the 
rank,  wealth,  and  honors  of  each  other. 

While  the  people  are  wa  jealous  of  the  clergy's 
ambition,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  them 
to  reform  the  world,  tlian  by  nsing  all  honest  arts 
to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  laity. 

HOOEBR. 

SUSPICION,  from  «w  or  sub,  under,' 
and  speeio,  to  look,  t.  e.,  to  look  from  un- 
der one's  eyelids  out  of  fear  of  being 
seen  to  look,  denotes  an  apprehension  of 
injury,  and,  like  jealousy,  implies  a  fear 
of  another's  intentions;  but  suspicion  has 
more  of  distrust  in  it  iXoLti  jeatousy :  the 
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jtakm  maa  doabts  neither  the  integritj 
nor  sincerity  of  hid  opponent ;  the  wutpi- 
ciout  man  ifl  altogether  fearful  of  the  in- 
tentions of  another :  the  jeahm  man  is 
jmlom  onlj  of  him  who  he  thinks  wishes 
for  the  same  thing  as  he  does,  and  may 
rob  him  of  it :  the  tuapieiom  man  is -* 


dmu  or  fearful  that  he  mav  sulTer  some- 
thing from  another.  Jwunuy  properly 
exists  between  equals  or  those  who  have 
a  common  object  of  desire ;  but  atupicuM 
is  directed  toward  any  one  who  has  the 
power  as  well  as  the  will  to  hurt ;  rival 
lovers  are  jeaioua  of  each  other,  but  one 
person  is  suspiciout  of  another's  honesty, 
or  parties  entering  into  a  treaty  may  be 
ffiM^waotM  of  each  other^s  good  faith.  Jeal- 
outy  cannot  subsist  between  a  king  and 
his  people  in  any  other  than  in  the  anom- 
alous and  unhappy  case  of  power  being 
the  object  sought  for  on  both  sides;  a 
king  may  then  be  jeaiout  of  his  prerog- 
ative when  he  fears  that  it  will  be  in- 
fringed by  his  people;  and  the  people 
will  bejeahwi  of  their  rights  when  they 
fear  that  they  will  be  invaded  by  the 
crown.  According  to  this  distinction, 
jtalmmf  is  erroneously  substituted  in  the 
place  oinupidon. 

The  olMtinacy  In  Eaaex,  In  reftiilnf;  to  treat 
with  Um  king,  proceeded  only  flnoro  hlBJMloiuy 
(iiupicion),  that  when  the  king  had  got  him  into 
his  hands  he  would  take  revenge  upon  him. 

CLABSMDOIf. 

Jealowty  is  alone  concerned  in  not  los- 
ing what  one  wishes  for;  mupieUm  is 
afraid  of  suffering  some  positive  evil 

Though  wladom  wake,  awmici&n  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 

Besigns  her  chargle :  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 

Where  no  ill  seems.  Milton. 

TO  JE8T,  JOKB,  MAKR  GAME,  SPORT. 

JEST  is  in  all  probability  abridged 
from  gesiicalaie,  because  the  ancient  mim- 
ics used  much  gestiefdaH<m  in  breaking 
their  jests  on  the  company.  JOKE,  In 
Latin  joeus,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
the  Hebrew  tsetJhdc,  to  laugh.  To  MAKE 
GAME  signifies  here  to  make  the  subject 
of  ^me  or  play  (w.  Pliui),  To  SPORT 
signifies  here  to  sport  with,  or  convert 
into  a  subject  of  amusement 

One  jestt  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ; 
one  ji^eet  in  order  to  please  one^s  self. 
The  J0U  is  directed  at  the  object ;  the 


joke  is  practised  with  the  person  or  on 
the  person.  One  attempts  to  make  a 
thing  laughable  or  ridiculous  hj  jesting 
about  it,  or  treatmg  it  in  a  jostmg  man- 
ner ;  one  attempts  to  excite  good-hnmor 
in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one*s  s^  by 
joktMff  with  them.  /€$($  are  therefore  sel- 
dom harmless :  joket  are  frequently  allow, 
able.  The  most  serious  subject  may  be 
degraded  by  being  turned  into  a/eaf  /  but 
melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  mind  may 
be  conveniently  dispelled  by  Ajoke,  Court 
fools  and  buffoons  used  formerly  to  break 
their  jetli  upon  every  subject  by  which 
they  thought  to  entertain  their  employ- 
ers :  those  who  know  how  to  joke  with 
good-nature  and  discretion  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  mirth  of  the  company:  to 
make  game  of  is  applicable  only  to  per- 
sons :  to  make  a  tport  of  or  snort  with, 
is  applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether 
persons  or  things;  both  are  employed, 
like  jest^  in  the  bad  sense  of  treating  a 
thing  more  lightly  than  it  deserves. 

But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule. 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 
Wliich  Ikirly  hints  they  are  in  JeH,  Swin. 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place. 
Who  court  It  from  the  mean  and  base, 
They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  JoIm, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke.        6av. 
When  Sanson's  eyes  were  out,  of  a  paUic  m^e- 
istrate  he  was  made  a  public  ejMrt  Sociw. 

JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOTAGK. 

JOURNEY,  from  the  French /ounOe, 
a  day^s  work,  and  Latin  diumus,  daily, 
signifies  the  course  that  is  taken  in  the 
space  of  a  day,  or  In  general  any  com- 
paratively short  passage  from  one  place 
to  another.  TRAVEL  from  the  French 
travailUr^  to  labor,  signifies  such  a  course 
or  passage  as  requires  labor,  and  causes 
fatigue;  in  general  any  long  course. 
VOYAGE  is  most  probably  changed 
from  the  Latin  vto,  a  way,  and  originally 
signified  any  course  or  passage  to  a  dis- 
tance, but  is  now  confined  to  passages 
by  sea.    > 

We  take^oum^yt  In  different  counties 
in  England;  we  make  a  voyage  to  the 
Indies,  and  travel  over  the  continent. 
Journeys  are  taken  for  domestic  busi- 
ness; traveU  are  made  for  amusement 
or  information:  voyages  are  made  by 
captains  or  merchants  for  purposes  oi 
commerce.    We  estimate  j'oMnuyt  by  tiM 
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day,  as  ooe  or  two  dbjs*  journey:  we  ee- 
timate  travds  and  voyaget  by  the  montha 
and  years  that  are  employed.  The  Isra- 
elites are  said  to  have  journeyed  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  because  they  went 
but  short  distances  at  a  time.  It  is  a 
part  of  polite  education  for  young  men 
of  fortune  to  travel  into  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  comprehend  the  grand 
tour,  as  it  is  termed.  A  voyoffe  round 
the  world,  which  was  at  first  a  formida- 
ble undertaking,  is  now  become  familiar 
to  the  mind  by  its  frequency. 

To  Paradiae,  the  happy  seat  of  man, 
H\&Joum4y'a  end, and  oar  begtniitng  woe. 

MlLTOM. 

Cease  moamers;  cease  complaint,  and  weep  no 

more. 
Tour  loat  friends  are  not  dead,  but  gone  before, 
AdrancM  a  staice  or  tnro  upon  that  road 
Which  you  most  trctvel  in  the  steps  they  trode. 

CrMBERLAND. 

Calm  and  serene,  he  sees  approaching  death. 
As  the  safe  port,  th*  peaceful  silent  shore. 
Where  he  may  rest,  life's  tedious  voyags  o'er. 

Jentns. 

JOY,  GLADNESS,  MIRTH. 

Tub  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is 
designated  by  all  these  terms ;  but  JOY, 
from  the  Latin  jocunduty  pleasant,  and 
GLADNESS  (v.  Glad)  lie  more  internal- 
ly ;  MIRTH  (v.  FaHvily)  is  the  more  im- 
mediate  result  of  external  circumstances. 
What  creates  Joy  and  gladnaa  is  of  a  per- 
manent nature ;  that  which  creates  mirth 
is  temporary :  joy  is  the  most  vivid  sen- 
sation in  the  soul ;  aladnese  is  the  same 
in  quality,  but  inferior  in  degree :  joy  is 
awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  life ;  yladnesa  springs 
up  in  the  mind  on  ordinary  occasions: 
the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  awakened 
joy  in  the  heart  of  his  father;  a  man 
feels  yladneu  at  being  relieved  from  some 
distress  or  trouble:  public  events  of  a 
gratifying  nature  produce  universal /oy; 
relief  from  dther  sickness  or  want  brings 
gladneu  to  an  oppressed  heart;  he  who 
is  absorbed  in  his  private  distresses  is  ill 
prepared  to  partake  of  the  mirth  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  at  the  festive 
board.  Joy  is  depicted  on  the  counte- 
nance, or  expresses  itself  by  various  dem- 
onstrations :  gladMn  is  a  more  tranquil 
feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret,  and 
seeks  no  outward  expression :  mirth  dis- 
plays itself  in  laughter,  singing,  and  noise. 


His  thooichts  triumphant,  heav'n  aloae  employir 
And  hope  anticipates  his  Atture  ioy».  Jektnb. 
None  of  the  poets  have  observed  so  well  as  Mil- 
ton those  secret  overflotrfaigs  of  ffladnets^  which 
dilAise  themselves  through  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder upon  surveying  tlie  gay  scenes  of  nature. 

Addison. 
Th*  unwieldy  elephant. 
To  make  them  mirthj  us'd  all  bis  might. 

M1X.T0N. 

JUDGE;  UMPIRE,  ARBITER,  ARBI- 
TRATOR. 

JUDGE,  in  lAtin  judico  and jW«r,  from 
jtt9,  right,  signifies  one  pronouncing  the 
law,  or  determining  right.  UMPIRE  is 
most  probably  a  corruption  from  empire, 
signifying  one  who  has  authority.  AR- 
BITER and  ARBITRATOR,  from  arbi- 
tror,  to  think,  signify  one  who  decides. 

Judge  is  the  generic  term,  the  others 
are  only  species  of  Hie  judge.  The  judge 
determines  in  all  matters  disputed  or 
undisputed ;  he  pronounces  what  is  law 
now  as  well  as  what  will  be  law  for  the 
future ;  the  umpire  and  arbiter  are  only 
judges  in  particular  cases  that  admit  of 
dispute :  there  may  be  judgee  in  litera- 
ture, in  arts,  and  civil  matters ;  umpires 
and  arhUers  are  only  judges  in  private 
matters.  The  judge  pronounces,  in  mat- 
ters of  dispute,  according  to  a  written 
law  or  a  prescribed  rule ;  the  umpire  de- 
cides in  all  matters  of  contest ;  and  the 
arbiter  or  arbitrator  in  all  matters  of  lit- 
igation, according  to  his  own  judgment 
"the  judge  acts  under  the  appointment  of 
government;  the  umpire  and  arbitrator 
are  appointed  by  individuals :  the  former 
is  chosen  for  his  skill ;  he  adjudges  the 
palm  to  the  victor  according  to  the  mer- 
its  of  the  case:  the  latter  is  chosen  for 
his  impartiality ;  he  consults  the  interests 
of  both  by  equalizing  their  claims.  The 
oflBce  oi  judge  is  one  of  the  most  honora- 
ble;  an  umpire  is  of  use  in  deciding  con- 
tested merits,  as  the  umpire  at  the  games 
of  the  Greeks ;  in  poetry  and  the  grave 
style,  the  term  may  be  applied  to  higher 
objects. 

Patemon  shall  })t  judge  how  III  yon  rhyme. 

Drtdbh. 
To  pray*r  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shot. 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide. 
My  ftmpire  conscience.  Milton. 

I  am  not  out  of  the  reach  of  people  who  oblige 
me  to  act  as  their  iiMf(;r«  or  their  itrhUrator. 

Meucoth's  Lettbrs  or  Puin^ 
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The  office  of  an  carbiUr^  although  not 
BO  elevated  as  h  judge  in  its  literal  sense, 
has  often  the  important  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian peace-maker ;  and  as  the  determina- 
tions of  an  arbiter  are  controlled  by  no 
external  circumstances,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  monarchs,  and  even  to  the  Crea- 
tor as  the  sovereign  Arbiter  of  the  world. 

YoD  onoe  have  known  me, 
Twizt  waning  mooarchs  and  contending  states, 
Tbe  glorious  arbiter.  Lawn. 

JUDGMENT,  DI8CBETI0N,  PRUDENCE. 

Thesb  terms  are  all  employed  to  ex- 
press the  various  modes  of  practical  wis- 
dom, which  serve  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  men  in  ordinary  life.  JUDGMENT  is 
that  faculty  which  enables  a  person  to 
distinguish  right  and  wrong  in  general : 
DISCRETION  and  PRUDENCE  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  Judg- 
ment is  conclusive ;  it  decides  by  positive 
inference ;  it  enables  a  person  to  discover 
the  truth :  ditcretion  is  intuitive  (v.  Dis- 
cemmerU);  it  discerns  or  perceives  what 
is  in  all  probability  right.  Judgnvent  acts 
by  a  fixed  rule ;  it  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion or  variation ;  discretion  acts  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  is  its  own  rule. 
Judgmeni  determines  in  the  choice  of 
what  is  good:  diecretion  sometimes  only 
guards  against  error  or  direct  mistakes ; 
it  chooses  what  is  nearest  to  the  truth. 
Judgment  requires  knowledge  and  actual 
experience ;  discretion  requires  reflection 
and  consideration :  a  general  exercises 
his  judgmeni  in  the  disposition  of  his 
army,  and  in  the  mode  of  attack ;  while 
he  is  following  the  rules  of  military  art 
he  exercises  his  dieeretion  in  the  choice 
of  officers  for  different  posts,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  men,  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  enemy,  and  various  other  measures 
which  depend  upon  contingencies. 

If  a  man  have  that  penetration  tA  judgment 
as  he  call  diacem  what  things  are  to  be  laid  open, 
and  what  to  be  secreted,  to  him  a  habit  of  dissim- 
ulation Is  a  hinderanoe  and  a  poorness.    BaocHf . 

Let  yonr  own 
DiMTition  be  year  tutor.    Suit  the  action 
To  the  words.  SuAKSPEAaB. 

Discretion  looks  to  the  present;  pru- 
dence, which  is  the  same  as  providence  or 
foresight,  calculates  on  tbe  future :  discre- 
tion takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case  that 
offfers;  it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of 


thmgs,  as  well  as  tbe  consequences  which 
may  follow  from  them ;  it  determines  ac- 
conling  to  the  real  propriety  of  anything, 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  which 
it  may  produce :  prudence  looks  only  to 
the  good  or  evil  which  may  result  from 
things;  it  is,  therefore,  but  a  mode  or 
accompaniment  of  discretion:  we  must 
have  prudence  when  we  have  discretion^ 
but  we  may  have  frudenee  where  there 
is  no  occasion  for  aiseretion.  Those  who 
have  the  conduct  or  direction  of  others 
require  discretion;  those  who  have  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns  re^ 
quire  prudence.  For  want  of  discretion 
the  master  of  a  school,  or  the  general  of 
an  army,  may  lose  his  authority:  for  want 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve 
himself  in  ruiu ;  or  tl^  man  of  fortune 
may  be  brought  to  beggary. 

As  to  forms  of  human  Institatton,  they  irera 
added  by  tlie  bishops  and  governors  of  the  Chorch 
according  to  their  wisdom  and  discretion. 

BtKOHAM. 

The  ignorance  In  which  we  are  left  oonceming 
good  and  evil  Is  not  such  as  to  aapersedc  pru- 
dence in  conduct.  "* 


As  epithets,  judicious  is  applied  to 
things  oftener  than  to  persons ;  diseroet 
is  applied  to  persons  rather  than  to 
things;  prudent  is  applied  to  both:  a 
remark,  or  a  military  movement  niudi- 
cious;  it  displays  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  from  whom  they  emanate;  a 
matron  is  discreet  who,  by  dint  of  years^ 
experience,  and  long  reflection,  is  enabled 
to  determine  on  what  is  befitting  the  case; 
a  person  is  prudent  who  docs  not  incon- 
siderately expose  himself  to  danger;  a 
measure  is  prudent  that  guards  against 
the  chances  of  evil.  Counsels  will  be  in- 
judicious which  are  given  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  subject :  it  is  danger- 
ous to  intrust  a  secret  to  one  who  is  tii- 
disereet:  the  impetuosity  of  youth  natu- 
rally impels  them  to  be  imprudent;  an 
imprudent  marriage  is  seldom  followed 
by  prudent  conduct  in  the  parties  thai 
have  involved  themselves  in  it. 

So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare. 
That  yonr  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 

DaTDSK 

To  elder  years,  to  be  discreet  and  grave ; 
Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave.       Dkmbam. 
The  monarch  rose  preventing  all  reply, 
Prudent^  lest  fhim  his  resolution  rais'd 
Others  among  the  chieft  might  offer.     MxLwm 
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JU8TICB,  EQUITY. 

JUSTICE,  from  jut,  right,  is  founded 
on  the  laws  of  society :  EQUITY",  from 
aqutias,  fairaess,  rightness,  and  equality, 
is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.  Justice 
18  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  which 
one  is  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the 
rule  of  one's  decisions :  equity  is  a  law  in 
our  hearts;  it  conforms  to  no  rule  but 
to  circumstances,  and  decides  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong.  The  prop- 
er object  of  justice  is  to  secare  property ; 
the  proper  object  of  equity  is  to  secure 
the  rights  of  humanity.  Juttiee  is  exdn- 
uve,  it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own ;  it 
preserves  the  subsisting  inequality  be- 
tween men :  equitjf  is  communicative ;  it 
seeks  to  equalise  the  condition  of  men  by 
a  fair  distribution.  Juttiee  forbids  us  do- 
ing wrong  to  any  one ;  and  requires  us  to 
repair  the  wrongs  we  have  done  to  oth- 
ers: equity  forbids  us  doing  to  others 
what  we  would  not  have  them  do  to  us ; 
it  requires  us  to  do  to  others  what  in  sim- 
ilar ctrenmstances  we  would  expect  from 
them. 

They  who  anpplicatc  for  mercy  from  others 
can  never  hope  for  justice  through  theroaelvea. 

DUBKB. 

Ev*ry  rule  of  equity  demands 
That  rice  and  rirtne  from  the  Almighty's  hands 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 

Jenxns. 

JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 

JUSTNESS,  from  jut,  law  (v.  Jwtiee\ 
is  the  conformity  to  established  princi- 
ple: CORRECTNESS,  from  reetvt,  right 
or  straight  (v.  Corred),  is  the  conformity 
to  a  certain  mark  or  line:  the  former 
is  used  in  the  moral  or  improper  sense 
only ;  the  latter  is  used  in  the  proper  or 
improper  sense.  We  estimate  the  value 
of  remarks  by  their  ytM/n«w,  that  is,  their 
accordance  to  certain  admitted  principles. 
Correetnnt  of  outline  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  drawing.;  corrtctnett  of  dates 
enhances  the  value  of  a  history.  It  has 
been  juttly  observed  by  the  moralists  of 
antiquity  that  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil ;  partisans  seldom  state  correctly 
what  they  see  and  hear. 

Few  men,  possessed  of  the  most  perfect  sight, 
can  descrihe  visual  objects  with  more  spirit  and 
^uttttett  than  Mr.  BlacUock,  the  poet  bom  blind. 
''-  Buan. 


I  do  not  mean  tbe  popular  eloquence  which 
cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  bar,  but  that  earreot- 
nest  of  style  and  elegance  of  method  which  at 
once  pleases  and  persuades  the  liearer. 

Sib  W.  Jonas. 


K. 

TO  KEEP,  PRESEUVEy  SAVE. 

The  idea  of  having  in  one's  possession 
is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  which  is, 
however,  the  simple  meaning  of  KEEP 
(tf.  To  hM,  keep):  to  PRESERVE,  from 
pre  and  tervo,  to  keq),  that  is,  to  J^ 
from  mischief,  signifies  to  keep  with  care, 
and  free  from  all  injury ;  to  SAVE,  from 
aa/e,  is  to  ke^  laid  up  in  a  safe  place, 
and  free  from  destruction.  Things  are 
kept  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  they  are  preserved  in  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger ; 
they  are  taved  in  the  moment  in  which 
they  are  threatened  with  destruction: 
things  aro  kept  at  pleasure;  they  are 
preaerved  by  an  exertion  of  power ;  they 
are  taved  by  the  use  of  extraordinary 
means :  the  shepherd  keept  his  flock  by 
simply  watching  over  them ;  children  aro 
sometimes  wonderfully  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  tbe  groatest  dangers;  things 
are  frequently  saved  in  the  midst  of  fire, 
by  the  exertions  of  those  present. 

We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  established  church, 
an  established  monarchy,  an  established  aristoc- 
racy, and  an  established  democracy,  each  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  exists,  and  no  greater. 

DlTRKK. 

A  war  to  prestrve  national  independence, 
property,  and  Uberty,  from  certain,  universal 
haroc,  is  a  war  Just  and  neoessar}-.  BDRsa, 

Sav'd  from  the  general  fiste,  but  two  remain. 
And  ah !  those  hapless  two  were  sav'd  in  vain. 

POPB, 

*         TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FUUIL. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
moral  sense  of  abiding  by,  and  carrying 
into  execution  what  is  prescribed  or  set 
before  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct:  to 
KEEP  {v.  To  hold,  keep)  is  simply  to  have 
by  one  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  not 
depart ;  to  OBSERVE,  in  Latin  observo, 
compounded  of  ob  and  servo,  signifying 
to  liep  in  one's  view,  to  fix  one's  atten- 
tion,  18  to  keep  with  a  steady  attention; 
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to  FULFIL  (v.  7b  aecompluh)  is  to  keep 
to  the  end  or  to  the  full  ixit«nt.  A  day 
is  either  kqd  or  obterved:  yet  the  former 
is  not  only  a  more  familiar  term,  but  it 
likewise  implies  a  much  less  solemn  act 
than  the  latter ;  one  must  add,  therefore, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  kept^  by  saying 
that  it  is  kepi  holy,  kepi  sacred,  or  k^  as 
a  day  of  pleasure ;  the  term  observe^  ho  wey- 
er,  implies  always  that  it  is  kept  religious- 
ly :  we  may  keep^  but  we  do  not  oUerve  a 
birthday ;  we  keep  or  obterve  the  Sabbath. 

Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  the  days  kept 
in  the  Greek  Church  fur  more  solemn  fksta. 

WUEATLET. 

The  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians  contin- 
ued to  obeerve  tho  same  hours  of  prayer  with 
the  Jews.  Whiatlxt. 

To  keep  marks  simply  a  perseverance 
or  continuance  in  a  thuig ;  a  man  hxps 
his  word  if  he  do  not  depart  from  it :  to 
observe  marks  fidelity  and  cousideration ; 
we  observe  a  rule  when  we  are  careful  to 
be  guided  by  it :  to  /ulJU  marks  the  per- 
fection and  consummation  of  that  which 
one  has  kept;  vtQ  fulfil  a  promise  by  act- 
ing in  strict  conformity  to  it. 

It  is  a  Rreat  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
Bat  greater  sin  to  keep  a  aiafal  oath. 

SUAUPBABC 

He  was  so  strict  in  the  observation  of  hU  word 
and  promise  as  a  commander,  that  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  stay  in  the  West  when  he  found 
it  not  in  his  power  to  perform  the  affreenaent  he 
had  made  with  Dorchester.  CLAasMDON. 

Yon  might  hare  seen  this  poor  child  arrived 
at  an  age  to  ful/ll  all  your  hopes,  and  then  yon 
might  tiave  lost  him.  Qkat. 

KEEPlNe^  CUSTODY. 

KEEPING  {v.  To  keep,  hold)  is,  as  be- 
fore, the  general  term.  CUSTODY,  in 
Latin  atsiodia  and  custos,  in  all  probabil- 
ity from  eura^  care,  because  care  is  par- 
ticularly required  in  keeping :  the  first  of 
these  terms  is,  as  before,  the  most  gener^ 
al  in  its  signification  ;  the  latter  is  more 
frequent  in  its  use.  The  keeping  amounts 
to  little  more  than  having  purposely  in 
one's  possession  ;  but  etuiody  is  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  keephiff,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  escape :  inanimate  objects 
may  be  in  one's  keeping;  but  a  prison- 
er, or  that  which  is  in  danger  of  getting 
away,  is  placed  in  custody :  a  person  has 
in  his  keeping  that  which  he  values  as 
the  property  of  an  absent  friend;  the 


officers  of  jnstioe  get  into  their  cimAk 
dy  those  who  have  ofFended  against  the 
laws,  or  such  property  as  has  b^n  stolen. 

Life  and  all  its  enjoyments  would  be  acarca 
worth  the  keeping,  if  we  were  nnder  a  perpetu- 
al dread  of  losing  them.  Spectatdb. 

Prior  was  suflSered  to  live  in  his  own  hoaae  un- 
der the  eueiody  of  a  mesaenger,  until  be  was  ex- 
amfaaed  before  a  committee  of  the  Frivy  ConnciL 

JOBXaOM. 

TO  KILL,  MUBDRR,  ASSASSINATE,  SLAT, 
OR  8LAUGHTEU. 

KILL,  in  Saxon  cyeietn,  Dutch  keltm^  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Ltow  Ger- 
man kilUn^  to  torment,  the  Icelandish 
qudta,  to  stifle,  and  our  qudl.  MUB- 
bER,  in  German  mord,  etc.,  is  connected 
with  the  Latin  mors,  death.  ASSA£;SI- 
NATE  signifies  to  kill  after  the  man. 
ner  of  an  euBoatin;  which  word  probably 
comes  from  the  Z«iHin<,  where  a  prince 
of  the  Arsacides  or  asacatinsy  who  was 
called  the  old  roan  of  the  mountuns, 
lived  in  a  castle  between  Antioch  and 
Damascus,  and  brought  up  young  men 
to  lie  in  wait  for  passengers.  SLAY  or 
SLAUGHTER,  in  German  sMtgen,  etc., 
comes  prol>ably  from  liegfin^  to  lie,  signi- 
fyiug  to  lay  low. 

To  kill  is  the  general  and  indefinite 
term,  signifying  simply  to  take  away  life ; 
to  murder  is  to  kill  with  open  violence 
and  injustice ;  to  assassinate  is  to  murder 
by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait ; 
to  slay  is  to  kill  in  battle :  to  kill  is  ap- 
plicable to  men,  animals,  and  also  vege- 
tables ;  to  murder  and  assassinate  to  men 
only ;  to  day  mostly  to  men,  but  some- 
times to  animals ;  to  slanghter  only  to  an- 
imals in  the  proper  sense,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  men  in  the  improper  sense, 
when  they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either 
as  to  the  numbers  or  to  the  manner  of 
kitting  them. 

The  fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  tbe 
Curiatii,  being  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  having 
slain  her  lover,  in  the  height  of  his  resentment 
kUU  her.  ADDiaon. 

Murdere  and  executions  are  always  traoaaet- 
ed  behind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre. 

AoDiaoy. 

The  women  interpoHed  with  so  many  prayers 
and  entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual 
elaughter  which  threatened  the  Romans  and  tbe 
Sablnes.  Addisox. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterers,  thievea  rely. 
And  to  this  altar  vile  aMa«f<n«  fly.       Ji   ~ 
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KIKDy  SPECIKS,  fiOST. 

KIND,  like  the  German  kind,  a  child, 
comes  from  the  Gothic  ibetmm,  SaioD 
cennan,  to  beget,  which  answers  to  the 
Latin  ^iffnOf  whence  ffenttt^  and  the  Greek 
ytvoe,  a  kind.  SPECIES,  m  Latin  tpe- 
cies,  from  ^peeio,  to  behold,  signifies  liter- 
ally the  form  or  appearance,  and  in  an 
extended  sense  that  which  comes  under 
a  particular  form.  SORT,  in  Latin  «>r«, 
a  lot,  signifies  that  which  constitutes  a 
particular  lot  or  parcel 

Kind  and  species  are  both  employed  in 
their  proper  sense ;  sort  has  been  divert- 
ed from  its  original  meaning  by  colloqui- 
al use :  kind  is  properly  employed  for  an- 
imate objects,  particularly  for  mankind, 
and  improperly  for  moral  objects ;  species 
is  a  term  used  by  philosophers,  classing 
things  according  to  their  external  or  in- 
ternal properties.  Kindy  as  a  term  in 
vulgar  use,  has  a  less  definite  meaning 
than  spedeSf  which  serves  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  science :  we  discriminate 
things  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by 
saying  that  they  are  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kind;  of  the  canine  or  feline 
kind;  but  we  discriminate  them  precise- 
ly if  we  say  that  they  are  a  ^xcies  of  the 
arbutus,  of  the  pomegranate,  of  the  dog, 
the  horse,  and  the  like.  By  the  same 
rule  we  may  speak  of  a  species  of  mad- 
ness, a  species  of  fever,  and  the  like ;  be- 
cause diseases  have  been  brought  under 
a  systematic  arrangement:  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  kind  of 
language,  a  kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  in- 
fluence; and  in  similar  cases  where  a 
general  resemblance  is  to  be  expressed. 

An  ungratefal  persoo  is  a  kind  of  thoronffh- 
&re  or  common  sewer  for  the  good  things  of  the 
world  to  pass  into.  South. 

If  the  French  ihould  succeed  in  what  they 
propose,  and  establish  a  democracy  in  a  conntry 
circumstanced  like  France,  they  will  establish  a 
very  bad  goremment,  a  very  bad  ^peoUs  of  tyr- 
anny. Burks. 

Swi  may  bo  used  for  either  kind  or 
species;  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
affinity,  or  common  property  in  the  ob- 
jects, but  simple  assemblage,  produced, 
as  it  were,  by  sors^  chance:  hence  we 
speak  of  such  sort  of  folks  or  people 
such  sort  of  practices ;  different  sorts  of 
grain ;  the  various  sorts  of  merchandises : 
and  in  similar  cases  where  things  are  sort- 


ed- or  brongfat  together,  rather  at  the  op> 
tion  of  the  person,  than  according  to  the 
aature  of  the  thing. 

The  French  made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  inati- 
tuto,  and  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  rights  of 
man.  Bubss. 

KINDSKDy  BBLATEONSHIP,  AFFINITTy 
CONSANGUINITY. 

Ths  idea  of  a  state  in  which  persons 
are  placed  with  regard  to  each  other  is 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  differ 
principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state. 
KINDRED  signifies  that  of  being  of  the 
s^me  kift  or  i-ind  {v.  £ind).  RELATION- 
SHIP signifies  that  of  holding  a  nearer 
rdation  than  others  (v.  To  connect),  AF- 
FINITY (tf.  Affinity)  signifies  that  of  be- 
ing affined  or  coming  close  to  each 
other's  boundaries.  CONSANGUINITY, 
from  sanffuisy  the  blood,  signifies  that  of 
having  the  same  blood. 

The  kifidred  is  the  most  general  state 
here  expressed :  it  may  embrace  all  man- 
kind, or  refer  to  particular  families  or 
communities;  it  depends  upon  possess- 
ing the  common  property  of  humanity : 
the  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with 
all  who  are  unfortunate,  when  it  is  in  his 
power  to  relieve  them.  RdoUionskip  is 
a  state  less  general  than  kindred^  but 
more  extended  than  either  affiniiy  or  con- 
sanguinity;  it  applies  to  particular  fami- 
lies only,  but  it  applies  to  all  of  the  same 
family,  whether  remotely  or  distantly  re- 
lated. Affinity  denotes  a  close  rehiion- 
sMpy  whether  of  an  artificial  or  a  natural 
kind:  there  is  an  effinUy  between  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  tie ;  and  there  is  an  affinity  be- 
tween those  who  descend  from  the  same 
parents  or  relations  in  a  direct  line. 
Consangmmty  is,  strictly  speaking,  this 
hitter  species  of  descent ;  and  the  term 
is  mostly  employed  in  all  questions  of 
Uw  respecting  descent  and  inheritance. 

Though  separated  tmta  my  kindred  by  little 
more  than  lialf  a  century  of  miles,  1  know  as 
little  of  tlieir  concerns  as  if  ooeaoa  and  oonti- 
nents  were  between  tia.  Cowpsb. 

The  wisdom  of  our  Creator  hath  Ihiked  us  by 
the  ties  of  natural  affection ;  first,  to  our  fami- 
lies and  children ;  next,  to  our  brothers,  rela- 
UotiSf  aiid  fkiends.  Blackstonb. 

Oomangvinity,  or  relation  by  blood,  and 
affinity^  or  relation  by  marriage,  are  canonical 
disabilities  (to  contract  a  marriage). 

BLAcanoHB. 
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TO  KNOW,  BE  AGQUAINTBD  YHTB. 

To  KKOW  is  a  general  term ;  to  BE 
ACQUAINTED  WITH  is  particular  (tf.' 
AeqturinUmce),  We  maj  know  thtngB  or 
peraons  in  variouB  ways ;  we  may  know 
them  by  name  only ;  or  we  may  know 
their  internal  properties  or  charaoters; 
or  we  may  simply  huno  their  figure ;  we 
may  know  them  by  report;  or  we  may 
know  them  by  a  direct  intercourse :  one 
is  acquainted  with  either  a  person  or  a 
thing,  only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by 
au  immediate  intercourse  in  one's  own 
person.  We  know  a  man  to  be  good  or 
bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  by  bemg  a  wit- 
ness to  his  actions ;  we  become  acquaint- 
ed with  him  by  frequently  being  in  his 
company. 

U  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  knotmi^ 
Between  their  frigid  end  oar  torrid  tone  ? 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  ? 

DcNnAic. 
But  how  shall  I  express  mv  anguish  for  my 
little  boy,  who  became  aequainted  toith  sorrow 
as  soon  u  he  was  capable  of  reflection. 

MaUfOTH'S  LXTTBRS  OP  CiCKRO. 

KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE,  LEARXINQ, 
ERUDITION. 

KNOWLEDGE  signifies  the  thing 
h.jown,  SCIENCE,  in  Latin  seientia, 
from  «ao,  to  know,  has  the  same  origi- 
nal meaning.  LEARNING,  from  leanK, 
signifies  the  thing  learned.  ERUDI- 
TION, in  Latin  eruditiOy  comes  from  eru- 
dioy  to  bring  out  of  a  stato  of  rudeness 
or  ignorance,  that  is,  the  bringing  into  a 
^te  of  perfection. 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term  which 
simply  implies  the  thing  known :  idenee^ 
learning^  and  erudition  are  modes  of 
knowledge  qualified  by  some  collateral 
idea:  ecience  is  a  systematic  species  of 
knowledge  which  consists  of  rule  and  or- 
der; learning  is  that  species  of  knowl- 
edge which  one  derives  from  schools,  or 
through  the  medium  of  personal  instruc- 
tion ;  erudition  is.  scholastic  knowledge 
obtained  by  profound  researoh:  knowl- 
edge admits  of  every  possible  degree,  and 
is  expressly  opposed  to  ignorance;  eei- 
enee^  learning^  and  erudition  are  positive- 
ly high  degrees  of  knowledge. 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  is  of  it- 
self a  pleasure  independent  of  the  many 


extrinsic  advantages  which  h  brings  to 
every  individual,  according  to  the  station 
of  life  in  which  he  is  placed ;  the  pur- 
suits of  ecienee  have  a  peculiar  interest 
for  men  of  a  peculiar  turn.  Learning  is 
less  dependent  on  the  genius  than  on  the 
will  of  the  individual ;  men  of  moderate 
talente  have  overcome  the  defidendes  of 
nature,  by  labor  and  perseverance,  and 
have  acquired  such  stores  of  learning  as 
have  raised  them  to  a  respectable  station 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  Profound  eru- 
dition is  obtained  but  by  few ;  a  reten- 
tive memory,  a  patient  industry,  and 
deep  penetration,  are  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  the  title  of  an  erudUe 
man.  Knowledge,  in  the  unqualified  and 
universal  sense,  is  not  always  a  good ; 
we  may  have  a  knowledge  of  evil  as  well 
as  good :  ecienee  is  good  as  far  as  it  is 
founded  upon  experience;  learning  is 
more  genendly  and  practically  useful  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  edence:  erudition 
is  always  good,  as  it  is  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  worth  knowing. 

Can  knowledife  have  no  bound,  bat  moat  ad- 
vance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  P 

Dbnilol 
0  sacred  poesy,  thou  spirit  of  Roman  arts. 
The  Bool  of  MMfiee,  and  the  queen  of  souls, 

B.  Jomoir. 
As  leaminQ  advanced,  new  words  were  adopt- 
ed into  oar  language,  but  I  think  with  little  iro- 
provement  of  the  art  of  translation.      Jonmoir. 

Two  of  the  French  clergy  with  whom  I  passed 
my  evenings  were  men  of  deep  ertKlUion. 

BrniKK 


L. 

TO  LABOR,  TAKE  PAJNS  OR  TROUBLE, 
USE  ENDEAVOR. 

LABOR,  in  Latin  labor,  comes,  in  all 
probability,  from  labo,  to  falter  or  faint, 
because  2ai6or  causes  faintness.  ToTA££ 
PAINS  is  to  expose  one's  self  to  pains; 
and  to  TAKE  the  TROUBLE  is  to  im- 
pose  trouble  on  one's  self.  ENDEAVOR 
{v.  To  endeavor). 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  painful  exertion ;  but  to  la- 
bor  expresses  moro  than  to  take  painty 
and  this  more  than  to  trouble;  to  ue$ 
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0ndea»cr  excludes  every  idea  of  pain  or 
inoonvenienoe :  great  difficulties  must  be 
conquered;  great  perfection  or  correct- 
ness requires /MtfM/  a  concern  to  please 
will  give  trouble;  but  we  use  endeavors 
wherever  any  object  is  to  be  obuined  or 
any  duty  to  be  performed.  To  labor  is 
either  a  corporeal  or  a  mental  action ;  to 
take  paim  is  principally  an  effort  of  the 
mind  or  the  attention :  to  take  trouble  is 
an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind :  a 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  labort  to 
instil  Christian  principles  into  the  minds 
of  his  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions  make 
between  them :  when  a  child  is  properly 
sensible  of  the  value  of  improvement,  he 
will  take  the  utmost /wtiu  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  of  the  master :  he  who  is 
too  indolent  to  take  the  trouble  to  make 
his  wishes  known  to  those  who  would 
comply  with  them,  cannot  expect  others 
to  trouble  themselves  with  inquiring  into 
his  necessities :  a  good  name  is  of  such 
value  to  every  man  that  he  ought  to  uae 
his  best  endeavors  to  preserve  it  unblem- 
ished. 

Tbey  (the  Jews)  wer«  fiUn  to  t€U:e  pains  to  rid 
themaelvefl  of  their  happineaa ;  and  it  cost  them 
labor  and  TioleDce  to  become  miserable. 

Sourn. 

A  good  conscience  hath  always  enough  to  re- 
ward itself,  though  the  success  tkW  not  out  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  ended^ar.  Howbll. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 

Imtricact  is  common  to  both  the  ob- 
jects expressed  by  these  terms ;  but  the 
term  LABYRINTH  has  it  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  MAZE:  the  l<Un^ 
rinthf  from  the  Greek  XajSvptvOoc,  was  a 
work  of  antiquity  which  surpassed  the 
maze  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  an- 
cients surpassed  the  modems  in  all  other 
works  of  art;  it  was  Constructed  on  so 
prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so  many 
windings,  that  when  a  person  was  once 
entered,  he  could  not  find  his  way  out 
without  the  assistance  of  a  clue  or  thread. 
Maze^  probably  from  the  Saxon  maae^  a 
gulf,  is  a  modem  term  for  a  similar 
stracture  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  is 
frequently  made  by  way  of  ornament  in 
large  gaidens.  From  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  two  words  we  may  easily  see 
the  ground  of  their  metaphorical  appli- 


cation: political  and  polemical  discus- 
sions are  compared  to  a  labyrinth;  be- 
cause the  mind  that  is  once  entangled  in 
them  is  unable  to  extricate  itself  by  any 
efforts  of  its  own:  on  the  other  hand, 
that  perplexity  and  confusion  into  which 
the  mind  is  thrown  by  unexpected  or  in- 
explicable events,  is  termed  a  mate;  be- 
cause, for  the  time,  it  is  bereft  of  its 
power  to  pursue  its  ordinaiy  functions  of 
recollection  and  combination. 

From  the  slow  mistress  of  the  school,  Experience, 
And  her  assbtant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  due  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  human  life. 
And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts. 

Yotmo. 
To  measur'd  notes  while  they  advance, 
He  In  wild  maee  shall  lead  the  danoe. 

CCICWEBLAND. 
LAND,  COUNTRY. 

LAND,  in  German  land^  etc.,  connected 
with  lean  and  /me,  signifies  an  open,  even 
space,  and  refers  strictly  to  the  earth. 
COUNTRY,  in  French  ooniricy  from  con 
and  terra^  signifies  lands  adjoining  so  as 
to  form  one  portion.  The  term  land, 
therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  excludes 
the  idea  of  habitation ;  the  term  country 
excludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed :  hence  we  speak 
of  the  land^  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
what  it  yields :  of  a  country^  as  rich  or 
poor,  according  to  what  its  inhabitants 
possess :  so,  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the 
land  is  ploughed  or  prepared  for  receiv- 
ing  the  grain ;  or  a  man's  landy  for  the 
ground  which  he  possesses  or  occupies ; 
but  the  country  is  cultivated ;  the  coun- 
try  is  under  a  good  government;  or  a 
man's  country  is  dear  to  him. 

Rotts*d  by  the  prince  of  air,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  surge,  ana  plunge  his  father  in  the  deep. 
Then  full  agafaist  the  Cornish  lands  they  roar. 
And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  Incky  shore. 

Pope. 

We  lore  our  country  as  the  seat  of  religion, 

liberty,  and  hiws.  Blaib. 

In  an  extended  application,  however, 
these  words  may  be  put  for  one  another : 
the  word  land  may  sometimes  be  put  for 
any  portion  of  Umd  that  is  under  a  gov- 
ernment, as  the  Umd  of  liberty;  and 
country  may  be  put  for  any  spot  of  earth 
or  line  of  country^  together  with  that 
which  is  upon  it ;  as  a  rich  coumiry. 
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Toa  are  itill  in  tbe  land  of  ttw  liriiig,  aiid 
have  all  the  meant  that  ean  be  desired,  whereby 
to  pierent  your  (kUing  into  ooodemnation. 

BEvniDos. 

Tlie  rich  eountrff  from  theooe  to  Portid,  cor- 
end  with  noble  hooies  and  gardens,  appearing 
only  a  continoatloa  of  the  city.  BaTDOim. 

LAMQUAOSy  TONGUE,  SPEECH,  IDIOM, 
DIALECT. 

LANGUAGE,  from  the  Latin  lingua,  a 
TONGUE,  signifies,  like  the  word  tonffue, 
that  which  is  spoken  by  the  t<mgue. 
SPEECH  is  the  act  of  speaking,  or  the 
word  spoken.  IDIOM,  in  Latin  idiomay 
Greek  i^tw/io,  from  t^toc,  propriiu,  prop- 
er, or  peculiar,  signifies  a  peculiar  mode 
of  speaking.  DIALECT,  in  Latin  dialee- 
tiea,  Greek  iiaXacruai^  from  iuiKtyofiatj 
to  speak  in  a  distinct  manner,  signifies  a 
distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of 
expressing  our  thoughts,  but  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  Language  is  the 
most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and 
application ;  it  conveys  the  general  idea 
without  any  modification,  and  is  applied 
to  other  modes  of  expression,  besides 
that  of  words,  and  to  other  objects  be- 
sides persons ;  the  language  of  the  eyes 
frequently  supplies  the  place  of  that  of 
the  tongue;  the  deaf  and  dumb  use  the 
language  of  signs ;  birds  and  beasts  are 
supposed  to  have  their  peculiar  language  : 
ionpte,  speech^  and  the  other  terms,  are 
applicable  only  to  human  beings.  Zan- 
gvage  is  either  written  or  spoken ;  but  a 
tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly  as  some- 
thing to  be  spoken :  whence  we  speak  of 
one's  mother  tongue. 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongue  alone. 

But  speak  a  lan{ftMge  of  their  own.         Swirr. 

What  if  we  could  discourse  with  people  of  all 
the  nations  upon  tbe  earth  in  their  own  mother 
tongn^t  Unless  we  know  Jesus  Christ,  also, 
we  should  be  lost  fbrever.  Bsykbioob. 

Speech  18  an  abstract  term,  implying 
either  the  power  of  uttering  articulate 
sounds ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  gift  of 
ttpeecK,  which  is  denied  to  those  who  are 
dumb:  or  the  words  themselves  which 
are  spoken;  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
parts  of  tipeech:  or  the  particular  mode 
of  expressing  one's  self ;  as  that  a  man 
is  known  by  his  4speeek.  Idiom  and  dia- 
leol  are  not  properly  a  language,  but  the 
propertioa  of  language :  idiom  is  the  pe- 


caliar  constmction  and  tani  of  a  km- 
guage,  which  distinguishes  it  altogether 
from  others ;  it  is  that  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  tbe  Umguage^  and  can- 
not be  separated  from  it. 

When  syMseA  is  employed  only  as  the  vehicle 
of  fiilsehood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
finnn  others.  Jobvsom. 

The  language  of  dtis  gnat  poet  is  suiiietiiiies 
obscured  ^  old  words,  trsospositions,  and  fiir- 
eign  idUnne.  Adobmw. 

A  dUded  is  that  which  is  engrafted  on 
a  lattguage  by  the  inhabitants  of  partica- 
lar  parts  of  a  country,  and  admitted  by 
its  writers  and  learned  men  to  form  an 
incidental  part  of  the  languiage ;  as  the 
tUaUdi  which  originated  with  the  looians, 
the  Athenians,  the  .fioUans,  and  were 
afterward  amalgamated  into  the  Greek 
tongue.  Whence  the  word  duUed  may 
be  extended  in  its  application  to  denote 
any  peculiar  manner  of  speech  adopted 
by  any  community. 

Every  art  has  its  dialect,  uncouth  and  un- 
(n^tefkil  to  all  whom  custom  has  not  reconeiled 
to  its  sound.  Jowoom. 


LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

LARGE  (v.  Great)  is  applied  in  a  gten- 
eral  way  to  express  every  dimension ;  it 
implies  not  only  abundance  in  solid  mat- 
ter, but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  ex- 
tent of  a  plane  superficies.  WIDE,  in 
German  weit,  is  most  probably  connect 
with  the  French  vide  and  the  Latin  vidum, 
empty,  signifying  properly- an  empty  or 
open  space  unencumbercnl  by  any  ob- 
structions. BROAD,  In  German  breii, 
probably  comes  from  the  noun  bret,  a 
board ;  because  it  is  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  a  board,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  tbe 
width  of  what  is  particularly  long.  Many 
things  are  large,  but  not  wide  ;  as  a  large 
town,  a  large  circle,  a  large  ball,  a  large 
nut:  other  things  are  both  large  and 
wide  ;  as  a  large  field,  or  a  %nde  field :  a 
large  house,  or  a  wide  house :  but  the 
field  is  said  to  be  large  from  the  quantity 
of  ground  it  contains;  it  is  said  to  be 
wide  both  from  its  figure  and  the  extent 
of  its  space  in  the  cross  directions;  in 
like  manner,  a  house  is  large  from  its  ex- 
tent in  all  directions;  it  is  said  to  be 
wide  from  the  extent  which  it  runs  in 
front :  some  things  are  said  to  be  wide 
which  are  not  denominated  Ua^:  that 
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is,  either  such  things  as  have  less  bulk 
and  quantity  than  extent  of  plane  sur- 
face ;  as  ell-unde  cloth,  a  wide  opening,  a 
wide  entrance,  and  the  like ;  or  such  as 
have  an  extent  of  space  only  one  way ; 
as  a  wide  road,  a  wide  path,  a  toide  pas- 
sage, and  the  like.  What  is  broad  is  in 
sense,  and  mostly  in  application,  wide^ 
but  not  vice  versa:  a  ribbon  is  broad;  a 
ledge  \s  broad:  a  ditch  is  broad;  a  plank 
is  broad;  the  brim  of  a  hat  is  broad;  or 
the  border  of  anything  is  broad:  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mouth  is  wide^  but  not 
broad;  apertures  in  general  are  wide^  but 
not  broad.  Large  is  opposed  to  small ; 
wide  to  close ;  broad  to  narrow.  In  the 
moral  application,  we  speak  of  largenen 
in  regard  to  liberality;  wide  and  broad 
only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  space  or 
size:  as  a  wide  difference;  or  a  broad 
line  of  distinction. 

Shall  grief  oontntct  Uie  largeneee  of  that  heart. 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  ? 

Waller. 
Wide  was  the  woond 
Bat  saddenly  with  flesh  flU'd  up  and  heal'd. 

Milton. 

The   wider   a   man's   comforts   extend,  the 

broader  Is  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  the 

arrows  of  misfortune.  Blaib. 

LARQELYy  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

LARGELY  («.  Cheai)  is  here  taken  in 
the  moral  sense,  and,  if  the  derivation 
given  of  it  be  true,  in  the  most  proper 
sense.  COPIOUSLY  comes  from  the 
Latin  oopia^  plenty,  signifying  in  a  plen- 
tiful degree.  FULLY  signifies  in  a  fuU 
degree ;  to  the  fuU  extent,  as  far  as  it 
can  reach. 

Quantity  is  the  idea  expressed  in  com- 
mon by  all  these  terms ;  but  largely  has 
always  a  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the 
will  in  the  agent ;  copiousltf  qualifies  ac- 
tions that  are  done  by  inanimate  objects ; 
fuUy  qualifies  the  actions  of  a  rational 
agent,  but  it  denotes  a  degree  or  extent 
which  cannot  be  surpassed.  A  person 
deals  largely  in  things,  or  he  drinks  large 
draughts;  rivers  are  copiously  supplied 
in  rainy  seasons ;  a  person  is  fully  sat- 
isfied, or  fully  prepared.  A  bountiful 
Providence  has  distributed  his  gifts  large- 
ly among  his  creatures:  blood  flows  co- 
piously from  a  deep  wound  when  it  is 
first  made:  when  a  man  is  not  fully  con- 
vinced of  bis  own  insufficiency,  he  is  not 
25 


prepared  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  oth 
ers. 

There  Is  one  very  fsnlty  method  of  drawing  up 
the  laws,  that  is,  when  the  case  is  largely  act 
forth  in  the  preamhle.  Bacon. 

The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets 

crown'd, 
And  pleas'd  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 

Pope. 

Every  word  (in  the  Bible)  is  so  weighty  thst  it 

ought  to  be  careiUly  considered  by  all  that  de- 

sire/u^y  to  understand  the  sense.   BsvEauKJC 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

LAST  and  LATEST,  both  from  late,  in 
German  feto,  is  connected  with  the  Greek 
XoiaBo^  and  Xctiro),  to  leave,  signifying 
left  or  remaining.  FINAL,  v.  Fined. 
ULTIMATE  comes  from  W/t/nio,  the 
last. 

Lati  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of 
succession :  latest  respects  the  order  of 
time ;  final  respects  the  completion  of  an 
object  What  is  last  or  tdiimate  is  suc- 
ceeded by  nothing  else :  what  is  latest  is 
succeeded  at  no  great  interval  of  time; 
what  19  fnal  requires  to  be  succeeded  by 
nothing  else.  The  last  is  opposed  to  the 
first;  the  ultimate  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it ;  the 
latest  is  opposed  to  the  earliest ;  ihef  nal 
is  opposed  to  the  Introductory  or  begin- 
ning. A  person's  last  words  are  those  by 
which  one  is  guided ;  his  ultimate  object 
is  sometimes  remote  or  concealed  from 
the  view;  a  conscientious  roan  remains 
firm  to  his  principles  to  his  latest  breath ; 
the  Jinal  determination  of  difficult  mat- 
ters requires  caution.  Jealous  people 
strive  not  to  be  the  last  in  anything ;  the 
latest  intelligence  which  a  man  gets  of  his 
country  is  acceptable  to  one  who  is  in 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe;  it  requires 
resolution  to  take  &  Jinal  leave  of  those 
whom  one  holds  near  and  dear. 

The  supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  form- 
ed the  soul  of  man  that  nothing  but  himself  can 
be  its  laeit  adequate,  and  proper  happiness. 

ADDISON. 

Our  flrst  parent  transgressed  the  gracious  Inw 
which  was  given  him  as  the  condition  of  life,  and 
thereby  involved  himself  and  all  his  children  to 
the  latest  generations  in  guilt,  misery,  and  ruin. 

BlDDCLPH. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our 
observation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety 
that  belong  .to  the  same  eflTect.  Addison. 

The  vUimate  end  of  man  is  the  enjoyment  of 
Gk)d,  beyond  which  be  cannot  form  a  wish. 

Obovs. 
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LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 

LASTLY,  like  Uui  (».  Last),  respects 
the  order  of  succession :  AT  LAST  or 
AT  LENGTH  refer  to  what  hu  preceded. 
When  a -sermon  is  divided  into  many 
heads,  the  term  laatltf  comprehends  the 
IwU  division.  When  an  affair  is  settled 
after  much  difficulty,  it  is  said  to  be  a/ 
last  settled ;  and  if  it  be  settled  after  a 
protracted  continuance,  it  is  said  to  be 
settled  at  lenffth. 

LatiUy^  opportunities  do  fonietiines  offer  in 
which  a  man  may  wickedly  make  his  fiortane 
withont  fear  of  temporal  damage.  In  such  cases 
what  restraint  do  they  lie  under  who  have  no  re- 
gard beyond  the  grave  ?  Addisoh. 

At  fast  being  satlsfled  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
Uioy  brought  out  all  their  corn  every  day. 

ADDISON. 

A  neighboring  king  had  made  war  upon  this 
female  republic  several  years  with  various  suc- 
cess, and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a  very 
great  battle.  Addison. 

LAUDABLE,  PRAISEWORTHY,  COM- 
MENDABLE. 

LAUDABLE,  from  the  Latin  laudo, 
to  praise,  is  in  sense  literally  PRAISE- 
WORTHY, that  is,  \eorthy  of  praise,  or  to 
be  praised  (v.  To  praise),  COMMENDA- 
BLE signifies  entitled  to  commendation. 

Laudable  is  used  in  a  general  applica- 
tion ;  praiseworthy  and  commendahle  are 
applied  to  individuals :  things  are  lauda- 
bie  in  themselves ;  they  are  praiseworihy 
or  commendable  in  this  or  that  person. 
That  which  is  laudable  is  entitled  to  en- 
couragement and  general  approbation  ; 
an  honest  endeavor  to  be  useful  to  one*s 
family  or  one's  self  is  at  all  times  Utud- 
able,  and  will  insure  the  support  of  all 
good  people.  What  is  praiseworthy  ob- 
tains the  respect  of  all  men :  as  all  have 
temptations  to  do  that  which  is  wrong, 
the  performance  of  one's  duty  Is  in  all 
cases  praiseworthy;  but  particularly  so 
in  those  cases  where  it  opposes  one's  in- 
terests and  interferes  with  one's  pleas- 
ures. What  is  coiTvnendable  is  not  equal- 
ly important  with  the  foi-mer  two ;  it  en- 
titles a  person  only  to  a  temporary  or 
partial  expression  of  good -will  and  ap- 
probation ;  the  performance  of  those  mi- 
nor and  particular  duties  which  belong 
to  children  and  subordinate  persons  is  in 
the  proper  sense  commendable. 


Nothing  Is  more  kmdabts  ttum  an  inqairr  af- 
ter truth.  Adddoh. 

Ridicule  is  geuerally  made  use  of  to  laugh  men 
out  of  virtue  and  good-sense,  by  attacking;  every, 
thing  praiseworViy  in  human  life.       ADDisoii. 

Edmund  Waller  was  bom  to  a  rery  Ikir  estate 
by  the  fNursimony  or  flmgality  of  a  wne  frtbcr 
and  mother,  and  he  thought  it  so  eommemdabtt 
an  advantage  that  be  resolved  to  improre  it  with 
his  utmost  care.  Clabssoos. 

TO  LAUGH  JlTj  RIDICULE. 

LAUGH,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Saxon  Mohan,  old  German  lahan,  Greek 
yikata,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  lahak^ 
with  no  variation  in  the  meaning.  RID- 
ICULE, from  the  Latin  video,  has  the 
same  original  meaning. 

Both  tticse  verbs  are  used  here  in  the 
improper  sense  for  laitffhier,  blended  with 
more  or  less  of  contempt :  but  the  former 
displays  itself  by  the  natural  expression 
of  laughter:  the  latter  shows  itself  by 
a  verbal  expression :  the  former  is  pro- 
duced by  a  feeling  of  mirth,  on  observing 
the  real  or  supplied  weakness  of  anoth- 
er; the  latter  is  produced  by  a  strong 
sense  of  the  absurd  or  irrational  in  an- 
other :  the  former  is  more  immediately 
directed  to  the  person  who  has  excited 
the  feeling;  the  latter  is  more  common- 
ly produced  by  things  than  by  persons. 
We  laugh  at  a  person  to  his  face;  but 
we  ridicule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in 
the  course  of  conversation :  we  lintgh  at 
the  individual ;  we  ridicule  that  which  is 
maintained  by  him. 

Men  laugh  at  one  another's  cost  Swirr. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  Idle  at  home,  and 
has  nobody  to  please  but  himself,  to  ridicule  or 
censure  the  conunon  practices  of  mankind. 

Jbntns. 

LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,  RIDICULOUS, 
COMICAL,  OR  COMIC,  DROLL. 

LAUGHABLE  signifies  exciting,  or  fit 
to  excite  laughter.  LUDICROUS,  in  Lat- 
in ludicer  or  luditrus,  from  ludus,  a  game, 
signifies  belonging  to  a  game  or  sport 
RIDICULOUS,  exciting,  or  fit  to  excite 
ridicule. 

Either  the  direct  action  of  laughier  or 
a  corresponding  sentiment  is  included  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms :  they 
differ  principally  in  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  feeling ;  the  laughable  consists 
of  objects  in  general,  whether  (personal 
or  otherwise;  the  luiherous  and  ridicu- 
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htu  have  reference  more  or  leas  to  that 
which  is  personal  What  is  laughable 
may  excite  simple  merriment  indepen- 
dently of  all  personal  reference,  unless 
we  admit  what  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  after  him 
Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter^ 
that  it  springs  from  pride.  J^ut  without 
entering  into  this  nice  question,  I  am  in- 
clined to  distinguish  between  the  laugh- 
able  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of 
what  is  to  our  own  advantage  or  pleas- 
ure, and  that  which  arises  from  reflect- 
ing on  what  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  an- 
other. The  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  the 
humorous  stories  of  wit,  are  latighabU 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves, 
without  any  apparent  allusion,  however 
remote,  to  any  individual  but  the  one 
whose  senses  or  mind  is  gratified.  The 
hdicratts  and  ridiculotta  arc,  however, 
species  of  the  laughable  which  arise  al- 
together from  reflecting  on  that  which  is 
to  the  disadvantage  of  another ;  but  the 
Iwlierous  has  in  it  less  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  another  than  the  ridieulous.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  person  to  bo 
in  a  ludicrous  situation  without  any  kind 
of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depre- 
ciation of  his  moral  character ;  since  that 
which  renders  his  situation  ludicrous  is 
altogether  independent  of  himself ;  or  it 
becomes  ludicnnu  only  in  the  eyes  of 
incompetent  judges.  "  Let  an  ambassa- 
dor," says  Mr.  Pope,  "speak  the  best 
sense  in  the  world,  and  deport  himself  in 
the  most  graceful  manner  before  a  prince, 
yet  if  the  tail  of  his  shirt  happen,  as  I 
have  known  it  happen  to  a  very  wise 
man,  to  hang  out  behind,  more  people 
will  laugh  at  that  thnn  attend  to  the  oth- 
er." This  is  the  ludicrous.  The  same 
can  seldom  be  said  of  the  ridiculous; 
for  as  this  springs  from  positive  moral 
causes,  it  reflects  on  the  person  to  whom 
it  attaches  in  a  less  questionable  shape, 
and  produces  positive  disgrace.  Per- 
sons very  rarely  appear  ridicuimts  with- 
out being  really  so ;  and  he  who  is  really 
ridieuhus  justly  excites  contempt. 

They'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Thoagh  Nestor  swear  the  Jest  be  laughabU. 

SUAKSPEABB. 

The  action  of  the  theatre,  thongh  modern  states 

esteem  it  but  ludicrous  unless  it  be  satirical  and 

biting,  was  carefully  watched  by  the  ancients  that 

it  might  improve  mankind  in  virtu^.        Bacon. 

.  Inf«li»  paupsrtas  has  nothing  in  it  more  in- 


tolenble  than  this,  that  it  renders  men  ridicu- 
lous. SOITTH. 

DROLL  and  COMICAL  are  in  the 
proper  sense  applied  to  things  which 
cause  laughter,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droli  story,  or  a  comical  incident,  or  a 
COMIC  song.  They  may  be  applied  to 
the  person ;  but  not  so  as  to  reflect  dis- 
advantageously  on  the  individual,  as  in 
the  former  terms. 

A  eomie  subject  lores  a  homble  verse, 
Thyestes  scorns  a  low  and  comic  style. 

RoeCOMMON. 

In  the  Aagostine  age  itself,  notwithstanding 
the  censure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low 
buffoonery  and  drollery  of  Plaatas  to  the  delica- 
cy of  Terence.  WAaTOM. 

LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LEGITIMATE,  UdT. 

LAWFUL,  from  law,  LEGAL  or  LE- 
GITIMATE, from  the  Latin  lex,  all  signi- 
fy,  in  the  proper  sense,  belonging  to  Utw. 
They  differ,  therefore,  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  word  law;  lawful  respects 
the  law  in  general,  defined  or  undefined ; 
legal  respects  only  the  law  of  the  land 
which  is  defined ;  and  legitimate  respects 
the  laws  or  rules  of  science  as  well  as 
civil  matters  in  general.  LICIT,  from 
the  Latin  licet,  to  be  allowed,  is  used  only 
to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  ac- 
tions ;  the  lawful  properly  implies  con- 
formable to  or  enjoined  by  law;  the  le- 
gal what  is  in  the  form  or  after  the  man- 
ner of  law,  or  binding  by  law :  it  is  not 
lawful  to  coin"  money  with  the  king's 
stamp ;  a  marriage  was  formerly  not  le- 
gal in  England  which  was  not  solemnized 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church :  men's  passions  impel  them  to 
do  many  things  which  are  wdawfvl  or 
illicit;  their  ignorance  leads  them  into 
many  things  which  are  illegal  or  iUegiii- 
mate.  As  a  good  citizen  and  a  true  Chris- 
tian, every  man  will  be  anxious  to  avoid 
everything  which  is  unlawful:  it  is  the 
business  of  the  lawyer  to  define  what  is 
legal  or  illegal:  it  is  the  business  of  the 
critic  to  define  what  is  legitimate  verso  in 
poetry ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  linguist 
to  define  the  legitimate  use  of  words :  it 
is  the  business  of  the  moralist  to  point 
out  what  is  iUidt. 

According  to  this  spiritual  doctor  of  politics,  if 
his  majesty  does  not  owe  his  crown  to  the  choice 
of  his  people,  be  is  no  la^rful  king.         Bitrkb. 
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Swift*!  menUl  powen  declined  tiU  <1741)  it  was 
found  neoeaaary  that  Uffitl  guardians  thoald  be 
appointed  to  liis  person  and  fortune.     Johhsom. 

Upon  ttie  wliole.  I  have  sent  tliis  my  offspring 
into  the  world  in  as  decent  a  dress  as  1  was  able ; 
a  UgiUmaU  one  I  am  sure  it  is.  Mooax. 

The  King  of  Prussia  chaiged  some  of  the  offl. 
cers,  his  prisoners,  with  maintaining  an  iUieit 
correspondence.  Smollett. 

TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  CATCH, 
SBIZBy  SNATCH,  GRASP,  GRIPE. 

To  LAY  or  TAKE  HOLD  OP  is  here 
the  generic  expression ;  it  denotes  simply 
getting  into  one^s  possession,  which  is  the 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  differ  in  regard  to  the 
motion  in  which  the  action  is  performed. 
To  CATCH  is  to  inyAoWo/ with  an  eflfort 
To  SEIZE  is  to  %  hold  of  with  violence. 
To  SNATCH  is  to  %  AoW  o/by  a  sudden 
effort  One  is  said  to  lay  hold  of  that  on 
which  one  plac3B  his  hand ;  he  takn  hold 
o/'that  which  he  secures  in  his  hand.  We 
fai/  hold  of  anything  when  wc  see  it  fall- 
ing ;  we  take  hold  of  anything  when  we 
wish  to  lift  it  up ;  we  catch  what  attempts 
to  escape ;  we  mze  it  when  it  makes  re- 
sistance; wo  Match  that  which  we  are 
particularly  afraid  of  not  getting  other- 
wise. A  person  who  is  fainting  k^  hold 
o/the  first  thing  which  comes  in  his  way ; 
a  sick  person  or  one  that  wants  support 
takes  hold  of  another's  arm  in  walking  ; 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  catch  an- 
imals ;  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  eeue 
their  prey  the  moment  they  oome  within 
their  reach;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
school-boy  to  match  out  of  the  hand  of 
another  that  which  he  is  not  willing  to 
let  go. 

Sometimes  It  happens  that  a  com  slips  out  of 
their  paws,  when  they  (the  ants)  are  climbing  np ; 
they  take  hold  of  it  again  when  they  can  And  it, 
otherwise  they  loolc  for  another.  Apdison. 

One  gresit  genius  often  catches  tlie  flame  tnm 
another.  Addison. 

Fnrions  be  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(SeiM^d  by  the  crest)  th*  unhappy  warrior  drew. 

Pop*. 
^  ^        The  hungry  harpies  fly. 

They  snatch  the  meat,  defilhig  all  they  find. 

Dbtden. 

To  loft  hold  0/  is  to  get  in  the  posses- 
sion. To  GRASP  and  to  GRIPE  signi- 
fy  to  have  or  keep  in  the  possession ;  an 
eageraess  to  keep  or  not  to  let  go  is  ex- 
pressed by  that  of  grwqnmg ;  a  fearful 


anxiety  of  kwing  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
keeping  is  expressed  by  the  act  of  arip. 
ing.  When  a  famished  man  /ayt  Md  of 
food  he  grasps  it,  from  a  convulsive  kind 
of  fear  lest  it  should  leave  him :  when  a 
miser  ^AoUo/ money,  he^r^  it  from 
the  love  he  bears  to  it,  and  the  fear  be 
has  that  it  will  be  taken  from  him. 

Like  a  miser  midst  his  store. 
Who  grasps  and  grasps  till  he  can  hoM  no 

»««•  DBYDn. 

They  grips  their  oaks ;  and  every  pantiaiir  breast 
Is  rais'd  by  turns  with  hope,  by  tnms  with  fear 

depressU  Drtpkh. 

TO  LEAD,  CONDUCT,  GCIDK. 

LEAD,  in  Saxon  ledcHy  Low  German 
Uiden^  is  connected  with  the  old  German 
/«/,  a  way,  signifying  to  put  in  the  wav, 
or  help  in  one's  way.  CONDUCT,  Lat- 
in conductvs,  participle  of  eondueo  or  am 
or  cum  with,  and  duco,  to  lead^  signifies 
to  bring  with  one.  GUIDE,  in  French 
gmder,  Saxon  witan  or  vuon,  German, 
etc.,  y}cisen^  to  show,  signifies  to  show  the 
way. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  denote 
the  influence  which  a  person  has  over  the 
movements  or  actions  of  some  person.  To 
leadJB  an  unqualified  action :  one  leads  by 
helping  a  person  onward  m  any  manner, 
as  to  lead  a  child  by  the  hand,  or  to  lead 
a  person  through  a  wood  by  going  before 
him.  To  conduct  and  guide  are  different 
modes  of  leading^  the  former  by  virtue  of 
one's  oflSce  or  authority,  the  latter  by  one's 
knowledge  or  power;  as  to  ctnuhui  an 
army,  or  to  conduct  a  person  into  the 
presence  of  another ;  to  guide  a  traveller 
in  an  unknown  country.  These  words 
may  therefore  be  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
jects :  a  general  leads  an  army,  inasmuch 
as  he  goes  before  it  into  the  field ;  he  con- 
ducts an  army,  inasmuch  as  he  directs  ita 
operations ;  the  stable-boy  leads  the  horses 
to  water ;  the  coachman  guides  the  horses 
in  a  carriage. 

The  shepherd's  going  before  the  sheep,  and 
leading  them  to  pnre  waters  and  verdant  past- 
ures, Is  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  representa- 
tion ofGod's  preventing  grace  and  continual  hetpt. 
Sbknhua. 

Wc  waited  some  time  in  ezpecUtlon  of  the  next 
-orthy  who  came  In  with  a  great  retinae  of  liis- 
torians  whose  names  I  conld  not  learn,  most  of 
them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thns 
conducted^  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  die- 
turbed. 
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Hla  guide,  m  fidthfol  from  that  day 
As  Hesperus,  that  leads  the  sou  his  way. 

Fairfax. 

Conduct  and  ffuide  may  also  be  applied 
in  this  sense  to  inanimate  objects ;  as  the 
pilot  conducts  the  vessel  into  the  port,  the 
steersman  g^ddet  a  vessel  by  the  help  of 
the  rudder. 

When  smooth  old  ocean  and  each  storm^s  asleep, 
Then  ignorance  may  plough  the  watery  deep, 
But  when  the  demon  of  the  tempest  rave. 
Skill  most  cmutuet  the  vessel  through  the  wave. 
Qraimozk. 

No  more— but  hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home. 
There  mide  the  sptaidle  and  direct  the  k>om. 

roPK. 

In  the  moral  application  of  these  terms, 
persons  may  lead  or  ffuide  other  persons, 
but  they  conduct  things ;  as  to  lead  a  per- 
son into  a  course  of  life ;  to  ffuide  him  in 
a  course  of  reading  or  study ;  to  conduct 
a  lawsuit,  or  any  particular  business.  To 
lead  being  a  matter  of  purely  personal  in- 
fluence, may  be  either  for  the  benefit  or 
injury  of  the  person  led. 

Can  knowledge  have  no  hound,  but  must  advance 
So  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ? 
And  ratlier  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way 
Than  UdXij  •.  iklse  guide  to  err  by  day. 

DCNBAX. 

To  conduct^  supposing  judgment  and 
management,  and  to  yuMb,  supposing  su- 
perior Intelligence,  are  always  taken  in 
the  good  sense,  unless  otherwise  qualified. 

He  so  eomdueted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
that  he  made  the  reign  of  a  very  weak  prince 
most  happy  to  the  English.     Loao  Ltttleton. 

Imoinda.  Oh !  this  separation 

Has  made  yon  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so, 
Tlian  yon  were  ever  to  me ;  you  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  step 
To  ifudde  me  on  my  way  to  happiness. 

SOUTBEBN. 

Things  as  well  as  persona  may  lead^ 
conduct^  and  ffuide,  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion. Whatever  serves  as  a  motive  of 
action,  or  as  a  course  and  passage  to  a 
place  or  an  object,  leads. 

Our  schemes  of  thought  in  Infiincy  are  lost  in 
those  of  youth ;  these  too  take  a  different  turn 
tn  manhood,  till  old  age  often  Uade  ns  back  into 
our  former  infancy.  Spsctator. 

Whatever  influences  our  conduct  right- 
ly, conducts. 

She  imbibed  in  cMldhood  those  principles  which 
In  middle  life  preserved  her  untainted  flrom  the 
profligacy  of  one  husband  and  the  fanaticism  of 
another;  and  after  her  dellvennce  from  both. 


conducted  her  to  the  close  of  a  long  life  In  the 
uniform  exerdse  of  every  virtue  which  became 
her  sex,  her  rank,  her  Christian  profession. 

WniTAKES. 

Whatever  serves  as  a  rule  or  ffuidc^ 
ffuides. 

The  brutes  are  {guided  by  Instinct,  and  know 
no  sorrow.  Stxelb. 

As  persons  may  sometimes  be  false 
guides^  so  things  may  furnish  a  false  rule. 

He  now  enthrely  disposed  of  all  the  graces  of 
the  king,  in  conferring  all  the  favors  and  all  the 
oflSces  of  three  kingdoms  without  a  rival :  in  the 
dispensing  whereof  he  was  guided  more  by  the 
rules  of  appetite  than  of  Judgment. 

Clabsmdom. 

LKAN,  MEAGRE. 

LEAN  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  line,  bink,  and  long,  signifying  that 
which  is  simply  long  without  any  other 
dimension.  M£A6RE,  in  Latin  maeei'^ 
Greek  iwcpoQ^  small 

Lean  denotes  want  of  fat ;  meagre  want 
of  flesh :  what  is  lean  is  not  always  mea^ 
gre;  but  nothing  can  be  meagre  without 
being  lean.  Brutes  as  well  as  men  are 
lean^  but  men  only  are  said  to  be  meagre: 
leanness  is  frequently  connected  with  the 
temperament;  meagreness  is  the  conse- 
quence of  starvation  and  disease.  There 
are  some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to  be 
lean  ;  a  meagre^  pale  visage  is  to  be  seen 
perpetually  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  pov- 
erty. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side. 

Sbaksfeabs- 
So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan, 
So  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembled  man. 

Dbtdbn. 

TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND. 

LEAN,  in  Saxon  Jdynian,  Danish,  etc., 
Idne^  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Latin  dino^  or  the  Greek  jcXtvai,  and  are 
connected  with  the  word  Ue,  lay.  IN- 
CLINE is  immediately  derived  from  the 
Latin.     BEND,  v.  To  bend. 

In  the  proper  sense,  lean  and  indine 
are  both  said  of  the  position  of  bodies; 
bend  is  said  of  the  shape  of  bodies :  that 
which  leans  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a  side- 
ward direction ;  that  which  indines^  leans 
or  turns  only  in  a  slight  degree:  that 
which  bends  forms  a  curvature ;  it  does 
not  all  lean  the  same  way :  a  house  kans 
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when  the  foundation  gives  way;  a  tree 
may  grow  so  as  to  indine  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  or  a  road  may  itttline  this  or  that 
way ;  a  tree  or  a  road  benda  when  it  turns 
out  of  the  straight  course.  In  the  im- 
proper sense,  the  judgment  leans,  the  will 
iftdinn,  the  will  or  conduct  benck^  in  con- 
sequence of  some  outward  action.  A  per- 
son Uatu  to  this  or  that  side  of  a  ques- 
tion which  he  favors ;  he  inelinei^  or  is  t»- 
dinedy  to  this  or  that  mode  of  conduct ;  he 
bendt  to  the  will  of  another.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  judge  to  Uan  to  the  side  of  mer- 
cy as  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice: 
whoever  indisiet  too  readily  to  listen  to 
the  tales  of  distress  which  are  continually 
told  to  excite  compassion  will  find  him- 
self in  general  deceived;  an  unbending 
temper  is  the  bane  of  domestic  felicity. 

Like  yoa  a  eoartier  bom  and  t>red, 
Kings  Uan*d  their  ear  to  what  I  said.         Gat. 
Say  what  you  want ;  the  Latins  you  shall  And, 
Not  forc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  inclinUi. 

DUTDBC. 

And  as  on  com  when  western  f^nata  descend, 
Defore  the  bUst  the  lofty  harvest  bend.     Pope. 

TO  LEAVE,  QUIT,  RELINQUISH. 

LEAVE,  in  Saxon  lea/v^,  in  old  Ger- 
man laube,  Latin  linquo,  Greek  Xawm, 
signifies  either  to  leave  or  be  wanting, 
because  one  is  wanting  in  the  place 
which  one  leaves.  QUIT,  in  French  q%iU- 
ter,  from  the  Latin  qmetus^  rest,  signifies 
to  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the  hold  of. 
RELINQUISH,  v.  7b  abandon. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  intend 
to  return ;  we  quit  that  to  which  we  re- 
turn no  more :  we  may  leave  a  place  vol- 
untarily or  otherwise ;  but  we  relinquish 
it  unwillingly.  We  leave  persons  or  things ; 
we  quit  and  rditiquish  things  only.  I 
leave  one  person  in  order  to  speak  to  an- 
other ;  I  leave  my  house  for  a  short  time ; 
I  quit  it  not  to  return  to  it 

Leave  and  ouit  may  be  used  in  the  im- 
proper as  well  as  the  proper  sense.  It 
•  is  the  privilege  of  the  true  Christian  to 
be  able  to  letxve  all  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life,  not  only  with  composure,  but 
with  satisfaction;  dogs  have  sometimes 
evinced  their  fidelity,  even  to  the  remains 
of  their  masters,  by  not  quoting  the  spot 
where  they  are  laid ;  prejudices,  particu- 
larly in  matters  of  religion,  acquire  so 
deep  a  root  in  the  mind  that  they  cannot 


be  made  to  rdinqvish  their  bold  by  the 
most  persuasive  eloquence  and  forcible 
reasoning. 

Why  leave  we  not  the  fstal  Trojan  shore. 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  crocs'd  belhre  ? 


The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blentng  giT*n, 
Quite  not  his  hold,  but,  halting,  conquers  hcaT*n. 

Wamjmm. 
To  descend  volaotarOy  from  the  sapreme  to  a 
subordinate  statloo,  and  to  relin^nitk  the  poa- 
sesslon  of  power,  in  order  to  attain  tlie  enjoyment 
of  happinMs,  aeema  to  be  an  eflbrt  too  great  for 
the  human  mind.  HoBsaraox. 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE,  BID  FARE- 
WELL, OR  ADIEU. 

LEAVE  is  here  general  as  before  (v. 
To  leave);  it  expresses  simply  the  idea 
of  separating  oue^s  self  from  an  object, 
whether  for  a  time  or  otherwise;  to 
TAKE  LEAVE  and  BID  FAREWELL 
imply  a  separation  for  a  perpetuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action ;  it  is 
applied  to  objects  of  indifference,  or  oth- 
erwise, but  supposes  in  general  no  exer- 
cise of  one^s  feelings.  We  leave  persons 
as  convenience  requires ;  we  leave  them 
on  the  road,  in  the  field,  in  the  house, 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct;  we 
leave  them  with  or  without  speaking ;  but 
to  take  leave  is  a  parting  ceremony  be- 
tween friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  to  bid/areweU^  or  ADIEU, 
is  a  still  more  solemn  ceremony,  when 
the  parting  is  expected  to  be  final.  When 
applied  to  things,  we  leave  such  as  we  do 
not  wish  to'  meddle  with ;  we  take  leave 
of  those  things  which  were  agreeable  to 
us,  but  which  we  find  it  prudent  to  give 
up;  and  we  bid  farewil  to  those  for 
which  we  still  retain  a  great  attachment 
It  is  better  to  leave  a  question  undecided, 
than  to  attempt  to  decide  it  by  alterca- 
tion or  violence ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a 
man  to  take  leave  of  his  vices,  than  to  let 
them  take  leave  of  him ;  when  a  man  en- 
gages in  schemes  of  ambition,  he  must 
bid  adieu  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  domes- 
tic life. 

Self  alone,  In  nature  rooted  fast. 

Attends  us  first  and  leaves  us  last.  Swirr. 

Now  I  am  to  ttite  leave  of  my  readers,  I  am 
under  jrreater  anxiety  than  1  have  known  for  the 
worli  of  any  day  since  I  undertoolc  this  province. 

Stbbls. 

Anticipate  the  awfiil  moment  of  your  biddinff 
the  world  an  eternal  farewell.  "" 
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LBAYE,  UBERTY,  PKKMI88ION, 
LICENSE. 

LEAVE  has  here  the  sense  of  free- 
dom granted,  because  what  is  left  to  it- 
self id  left  free,  LIBERTY  is  also  taken 
for  liberty  granted.  PERMISSION  sig- 
nifies the  act  of  permitting  {v.  To  allow), 
or  the  thing  permitted,  LICENSE,  in 
Latin  licetUia,  from  lieet,  to  be  lawful,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  being />«rm*//«rf  by  law 
or  authority. 

Leave  and  liberty- m&y  sometimes  be 
taken  as  well  as  given ;  permission  and 
licerue  is  never  to  be  taken,  but  must  al- 
ways be  granted,  and  that  in  an  especial 
manner — the  former  by  express  words, 
the  latter  by  some  acknowledged  and 
mostly  legal  form.  Leave  is  employed 
only  on  familiar  occasions;  liberty  is 
given  in  more  important  matters:  the 
master  gives  leave  to  his  servant  to  go 
out  for  his  pleasure  ;  a  gentleman  gives 
his  friends  the  liberty  of  shooting  on  his 
grounds:  leave  is  taken  in  indifferent 
matters,  particularly  as  it  respects  leave 
of  absence ;  liberty  is  takeix  by  a  greater, 
and  in  general  an  unauthorized,  stretch 
of  one's  powers,  and  is,  therefore,  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  another. 
What  is  done  without  the  leave  may  be 
done  without  the  knowledge,  though  not 
contrary  to  the  will  of  another ;  but  lib- 
erties which  are  taken  without  offering 
an  apology  are  always  calculated  to  give 
offence.  Lmve  respects  only  particular 
and  private  matters ;  liberty  respects  gen- 
eral or  particular  matters,  public  or  pri- 
,vate ;  as  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  like. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  gratefal  to  any  one 
who  «erves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to 
any  party.  Pope. 

I  am  for  the  full  liberty/  of  diversion  (tor  chil- 
dren) as  much  as  you  can  be.  Lockb. 

Leave  and  permission  are  both  the  acts 
of  private  individuals  in  special  cases. 
The  permission  is  a  more  formal  and  less 
familiar  act  than  leave  ;  the  permission  is 
often  an  act  of  courtesy  passing  between 
equals  and  friends ;  the  leave  is  properly 
said  of  what  passes  from  superiors  to  in- 
feriors: a  person  obtains  leave  of  ab- 
sence. The  Ueense  is  always  general,  or 
resting  on  some  general  authority ;  as  the 
Ucerwss  g^ven  by  government,  and  poetic 


licenses.  Whenever  applied  to  individu- 
als it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  special 
authority ;  as  a  license  given  by  a  land- 
lord to  the  tenant  to  assign  his  len^e. 

And  that  they  know  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  liim. 

Shaupeabe. 

The  repeated  permissions  you  give  mc  of 

dealing  ftvely  with  you,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what 

I  have  done.  Pope. 


Leaving  the  wits  the  spacious  air, 

With  Ueense  to  build  castles  there.  Swift. 

JUEAVING8,  llEMAIKS. 

LEAVINGS  arc  the  consequence  of  a 
voluntary  act :  they  signify  what  is  left : 
REMAINS  are  what  follow  in  the  course 
of  things;  they  are  what  remains;  the 
former  is  therefore  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  to  signify  what  has  been  left  as 
worthless ;  the  latter  is  never  taken  in 
this  bad  sense.  When  many  persons  of 
good  taste  have  the  liberty  of  choosing, 
it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  leavings  will 
be  worth  little  or  nothing,  after  all  have 
made  their  choice.  By  the  remains  of 
beauty  which  are  discoverable  in  the  face 
of  a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  esti- 
mate what  her  personal  gifts  were. 

Scale,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavinffsodht  feast 

SOICEBVIXJJS. 

So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  last  remains. 

S0MBRVILI.E. 

TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 

The  removal  of  hinderance  or  con- 
straint on  the  actions  of  others,  is  im- 
plied by  all  these  terms ;  but  LET,  like 
the  German  lassen,  to  leave,  connected 
with  the  Latin  laxus^  and  our  word  loose, 
is  a  less  formal  action  than  LEAVE  (v. 
To  leave),  and  this  than  SUFFER,  from 
the  Latin  suf(ro,  to  bear  with,  signifying 
not  to  put  a  stop  to.  I  let  &  person  pass 
in  the  road  by  getting  out  of  his  way :  I 
leave  a  person  to  decide  on  a  matter  ac- 
cording to  his  own  discretion,  by  declin- 
ing to  interfere ;  I  suffer  a  person  to  go 
his  own  way,  over  wfiom  I  am  expected 
to  exercise  a  control.  It  is  in  general 
most  prudent  to  let  things  take  their  own 
course:  in  the  education  of  youth,  the 
greatest  art  lies  in  leaving  them  to  follow 
the  natural  bent  of  their  minds  and  turn 
of  the  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  suffering  them  to  do  anything  preju- 
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dicial  to  their  character  or  future  inter- 
ests. 

Then  to  invoke 
The  goddecs,  and  let  in  the  Iktal  bone, 
We  all  conient.  DENnuf. 

This  crtnie  I  coald  not  leate  nnpanlsbcd. 

l>BmiAX. 

If  Pope  had  wfftred  his  heart  to  be  alienated 
from  her,  be  could  bare  found  nothing  that 
might  fill  her  plaue.  Joursom. 

LETTER,  EPISTLE. 

AccoRDfMo  to  the  origin  of  these 
wordSf  LETTER,  in  Latin  IHera^  signi- 
fies  any  document  composed  of  written 
UUer%;  and  EPISTLE,  in  Greek  eiriaroXii, 
from  £TiarcXX<tf,  to  send,  signifies  a  Utter 
sent  or  addressed  to  anj  one;  conse- 
quently the  former  is  the  generic,  the 
latter  the  specific  term.  Ldter  is  a  term 
altogether  familiar ;  it  may  be  used  for 
whatever  is  written  by  one  friend  to  an- 
other in  domestic  life,  or  for  the  public 
documents  of  this  description,  which  have 
emanated  from  the  pen  of  writers,  us  the 
UUen  of  Madame  de  S<5vignd,  the  lettcn 
of  Pope  or  of  Swift;  and  even  those 
which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  as 
the  Idten  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca ; 
but  in  strict  propriety  those  are  entitled 
tpUtlea,  as  a  term  most  adapted  to  what- 
ever has  received  the  sanction  of  ages, 
and  by  the  same  rule,  likewise,  whatever 
is  peculiarly  solemn  in  its  contents  has 
acquired  the  same  epithet,  as  the  epuiles 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Jude ; 
and  by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever  poe- 
try is  written  in  the  epUtolaiy  form  is  de- 
nominated an  fpigtle  rather  than  a  letter^ 
whether  of  ancient  or  modem  date,  as 
the  epUtlcH  of  Horace,  or  the  ejngthx  of 
Boileau ;  and,  finally,  whatever  is  address- 
ed by  way  of  dedication  is  denominated 
a  dedicatory  epitile.  Ease  and  a  friendly 
familiarity  should  characterize  the  letter: 
sentiment  and  instruction  are  always  con- 
veyed by  an  epMe. 

EpitUen  or  (according  to  the  word  in  qbc)  &- 
miliar  UUerii  may  be  called  the  lanim-bells  of 
love ;  I  hope  this  will  prove  so  to  yoo,  and  have 
the  power  to  awaken  yon  oat  of  that  silence 
wherein  you  have  slept  so  long.  Howell. 

LETTERS,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 

LETTERS  and  LITERATURE  signify 
knowledge,  derived  through  the  medium 
of  written  leUen  or  books,  that  is,  infor- 


mation:  LEARNING  (v.  Knowledge)  is 

confined  to  that  which  is  ccmmunicaited, 
that  is,  schoUstic  knowledge.  The  term 
men  of  letien^  or  the  republic  of  ltttef%, 
comprehends  all  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds :  liier^ 
ry  societies  have  for  their  object  the  dif- 
fusion of  general  information:  learned 
societies  propose  to  themselves  the  high- 
er object  of  extending  the  bounds  of  sci- 
ence, and  increasing  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  Men  of  letten  have  a  pass- 
port for  admittance  into  the  highest  cir- 
cles; literary  men  can  always  find  re- 
sources for  themselves  in  their  own  soci- 
ety :  learned  men,  or  men  of  learning^  are 
more  the  objects  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion than  of  imitation. 

To  the  greater  part  of  mankind  the  doties  of 
lifie  are  inconsistent  with  much  study ;  and  the 
hours  which  they  would  spend  upon  leUer»  must 
be  stolen  fhnn  their  occupations  and  fismiHes. 

JOBHSOV. 

He  that  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind  to  any 
part  of  teaming  which  time  has  left  behind  it, 
may  be  tnily  said  to  advance  the  literature  of 
his  own  age.  Jobksor. 

TO  LIE,  LAY. 

Bt  a  vulgar  error  these  rerbs  have 
been  so  confounded  as  to  deserve  some 
notice.  To  LIE  is  neuter,  and  designates 
a  state :  to  LAY  is  active,  and  denotes 
an  action  on  an  object ;  it  is  properly  to 
cause  to  lie:  a  thing  lie%  on  the  table; 
some  one  lay^  it  on  the  table;  he  liet 
with  his  fathers ;  they  laid  him  with  his 
fathers.  In  the  same  manner,  when  used 
idiomatically,  we  say,  a  thing  lie*  by  us 
until  we  bring  it  into  use ;  we  2a^  it  by^ 
for  some  future  purpose :  we  /;>  down  in* 
order  to  repose  ourselves ;  we  lay  money 
down  by  way  of  deposit:  the  disorder 
lien  in  the  constitution ;  we  ^  a  burden 
upon  our  friends. 

Ants  bite  off  all  the  bods  before  they  lay  it  np, 
and  therefore  the  com  that  has  lain  in  their 
nests  will  produce  nothing.  Adduoit. 

The  Chnrch  admits  none  to  holy  orders  with- 
oat  laying  upon  them  the  highest  obligations 
imaginable.  BxTsaiDo& 

LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIMATE. 

LIFELESS  and  DEAD  suppose  the  ab- 
sence of  life  where  it  has  once  been ;  IN- 
ANIMATE supposes  its  absence  wliere  it 
has  never  been ;  a  person  is  said  to  be 
lifdete  or  dead  from  whom  life  has  de- 
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parted;  the  material  world  oonsists  of 
objects  which  ai-e  by  nature  inanimate, 
jj/den  is  negative:  it  signifies  simply 
without  life,  or  the  vital  spark :  dtad  is 
positive;  it  denotes  an  actual  and  per- 
fect change  in  the  object  We  may  speak 
of  a  lif£m  corpse,  when  speaking  of  a 
body  which  sinks  from  a  state  of  aanxma- 
iioH  into  that  of  tfummuUion  ;  we  speak 
of  dead  bodies  to  designate  such  as  have 
undergone  an  entire  change.  A  person, 
therefore,  in  whom  aninuUion  is  suspend- 
ed, is,  for  the  time  being,  lifden^  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  although  we  should 
not  say  d&ad. 

Nor  cMi  his  liftU99  nostril  pleaM 

With  the  onee  ravishing  smell.  Cowlxt. 

How  dMd  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 

Thomson. 

We  may  In  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a  society 

even  with  the  inanimate  world.  Bubkb. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  lifdest  and 
inanimate  denote  the  want  of  that  life  or 
animation  which  is  requisite  or  proper; 
dead  implies  the  total  want  of  moral  feel- 
ing which  ought  to  eiist. 

He  was  a  UfeUm  preacher.  Bdbvit. 

And  are  you  sure  that  old  age  will  come  wltli 
all  those  drcarostanoes  inviting  repentance.  It 
may  be,  and  Is  very  likely  to  he,  to  lifb,  wliat  win- 
ter is  to  the  year,  a  time  of  chillness  and  nnmb- 
ness,and  Otdeadneee  of  the  ikicnlties  for  repenfe- 
BsvsauMB. 


TO  LIFT,  HEAVB,  HOIST. 

LIFT,  in  German  luflen^  Swedish,  etc., 
hjfUn^  to  raise  in  the  air,  from  hifl^  in 
Scotch  UJl,  air.  HEAVE,  in  Saion  Am- 
vian^  German  heben^  etc.,  comes  from  the 
absolute  particle  Ao,  signifying  high, 
because  to  heam  is  to  set  up  on  high. 
HOIST,  in  French  AmiMer,  low  German 
AisRm,  is  a  variation  from  the  same  source 
as  heave. 

The  idea  of  making  high  is  common 
to  all  these  words,  but  they  differ  in  the 
objects  and  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  we  lift  with  or  without  an  efiTort : 
we  lieaee  and  hoiet  always  with  an  ef- 
fort; we  lift  a  child  up  to  let  him  see 
anything  more  distinctly ;  workmen  heatfe 
the  stones  or  beams  which  are  used  in  a 
building ;  sailors  hoitt  the  long-boat  into 
the  water.  To  lift  and  hmtt  are  transi- 
tive verbs ;  they  require  an  agent  and  an 
object :  hkme  is  intransitive,  it  may  have 
25* 


an  inanimate  object  for  an  agent :  a  per- 
son lifte  his  hand  to  his  head;  when 
whales  are  killed,  they  are  haitted  into 
vessels :  the  bosom  heavee  when  it  is  op- 
pressed with  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the 
se|i  heave  when  they  are  agitated  by  the 
wind. 

What  god  so  daring  in  year  aid  to  more. 
Or  lift  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jore  ?  Popb. 
Morm'ring  tliey  move,  as  when  Old  Ocean  roars, 
And  keavea  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 

Pops. 
The  reef  enwrapt,  th'  inserted  knittlee  tied. 
To  hoiet  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  tried. 

Faloonbu. 

TO  LIFT,  RAISE,  KlUSGT,  BLKVATB, 
EXALT. 

The  idea  of  making  a  thing  higher 
than  it  was  before  is  common  to  these 
verbs:  To  LIFT  (v.  To  lift)  is  to  take 
up  from  a  given  spot  by  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  force.  To  RAISE,  that  is  to 
cause  to  rise ;  to  ERECT,  from  the  Latin 
erection^  supine  of  erigo^  and  the  Greek 
ootyw,  to  extend ;  to  ELEVATE,  from 
Hevaiue^  participle  of  efcw,  or  e,  above, 
and  kvo^  to  lift  or  rai^y  signify  to  make 
higher  by  a  variety  of  means,  but  not 
necessarily  by  moving  the  object  from 
the  spot  where  it  rests.  We  lift  a  stool 
with  oar  hands,  we  raiae  a  stool  by  giv- 
ing it  longer  legs ;  we  erect  a  monument 
by  heaping  one  stone  upon  another;  a 
mountain  is  devoted  so  many  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Whatever  is  to 
be  carried  is  lifted;  whatever  is  to  be 
situated  higher  is  to  be  raieed;  whatever 
is  to  be  constructed  above  other  objects 
is  to  be  erected;  and  when  the  perpen- 
dicular height  is  to  be  described,  it  is 
said  to  be  devoted.  A  ladder  is  lifted 
upon  the  shoulders:  a  standard  ladder 
is  raieed  against  a  wall;  a  scaffolding 
is  erected;  a  pillar  is  devoted  above  the 
houses. 

Now  rosy  morn  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
I^fte  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above.    Pops. 

The  great  crater  of  .€tna  itself  is  raieed  to  an 
enormous  height  above  the  lower  regions  of  the 
mountain.  Brtoonb. 

From  their  assistance,  happier  walls  expect, 
Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shalt  ere^. 

Drtven. 

We  took  notice  of  several  of  those  meteors, 
called  falling  stars,  which  still  appeared  to  be  as 
much  devoted  above  us  as  when  we  see  from 
the  plain.  BavDoini; 
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lAfi  and  mite  may  sometimes  bo  ap- 
pliedf  to  the  same  objects :  a  stone  may 
either  be  liflti  or  rmfed^  but  lift  is  the 
more  ordinary  term ;  so  when  raikMe  and 
ertei  are  applied  to  the  same  objects,  Tma€ 
is  the  more  familiar  expression.  EUk^joU 
is  most  nsual  in  scientific  language.  All 
these  terms,  except  trtd^  have  likewise  a 
moral  application ;  EXALT,  from  o^im, 
high,  has  no  other.  In  this  case  lift  is 
seldom  used  in  a  good  sense ;  to  ra%9t  is 
used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense; 
to  devaJU  is  mostly,  and  exaU  always,  used 
in  the  best  sense.  A  person  is  seldom 
Ufied  up  for  any  good  purpose,  or  from 
any  merit  in  himself ;  it  is  commonly  to 
suit  the  ends  of  party  that  people  are 
iifUd  into  notice,  or  Uftei  into  office ;  a 
person  may  be  raited  for  his  merits,  or 
rM»e  himself  by  his  industry,  in  both 
which  cases  he  is  entitled  to  esteem ;  so 
likewise  one  may  be  lifted  up  by  pride, 
or  raited  in  one^s  mind  or  estimation; 
one  is  elevated  by  circumstances,  but  still 
more  so  by  one's  character  and  moral 
qualities;  one  is  rarely  exalted  but  by 
means  of  superior  endowments. 

Our  successes  bare  been  great,  and  our  hearts 
hare  been  roach  li/Ud  up  by  tiiero,  so  that  wo 
bare  reason  to  bumble  ourselves.     Atterbubt. 

Rais'd  in  his  mind  the  Trqjan  hero  stood, 
And  long'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient  cloud. 

DaTDSN. 

Pradence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  manner 
IS  rules  on  composition ;  it  produces  vigilance 
rather  than  eUvation,  Johwsoh. 

A  creature  of  a  more  eaeaUed  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design*d. 

Drtdsn. 

UOHTNE8S,  LEVITY,  FUGHTINE8S, 
VOLATILITY,  GIDDINESS. 

LIGHTNESS,  from  ligJd,  signifies  the 
abstract  quality.  LEVITY,  in  Latin  Uvi^ 
Uut^  from  lefis,  light,  signifies  the  same. 
VOLATILITY,  in  Latin  volatilita»,  from 
volo,  to  fly,  signifies  flitting,  or  ready  to  fly 
swiftly  on.  FLIGHTINESS,  from  fiighty 
and /fy,  signifies  a  readiness  to  fly.  GID- 
DINESS is  from  giddy^  in  Saxon  gid^. 

JJffhtnesa  and  giddiness  are  taken  either 
in  the  natural  or  metaphorical  sense ;  the 
rest  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  lightness  is 
said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the  in- 
ward temper ;  levity  ia  said  only  of  the 
outward  carriage:  a  light-minded  man 
treats  everything  lighilg,  be  it  ever  so  se- 


rious ;  the  lighinat  of  his  mind  is  evident 
by  the  lightness  of  bis  motions.  Ughiness 
is  common  to  both  sexes ;  levity  is  pecul- 
iarly striking  in  females ;  and  in  respect 
to  them,  they  are  both  exceptionable  qual- 
ities in  the  highest  degree :  when  a  wom- 
an has  Ughtnas  of  mind,  she  verges  rerr 
near  toward  direct  vice;  when  there  is 
levity  in  her  conduct,  she  exposes  heradf 
to  the  imputation  of  criminality.  VoiaHl- 
ity,  ^ightinets,  and  giddiness  are  degrees 
of  lightness  which  rise  in  signification  on 
one  another ;  volatility  being  more  than 
lightness^  and  the  othera  more  than  tfoUt- 
ttlity:  lightness  and  volatility  are  defects 
as  they  relate  to  age;  those  only  who 
ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to 
be  light  or  volatile.  When  we  treat  that 
as  light  which  is  weighty,  when  we  soifer 
nothing  to  sink  into  the  mind,  or  make 
any  impression,  this  is  a  defective  light- 
ness of  character ;  when  the  spirits  are  of 
a  buoyant  nature,  and  the  thoughts  fly 
from  one  object  to  another,  without  rest- 
ing on  any  for  a  moment,  this  lightness 
becomes  volatility:  a.  light-minded  person 
sets  care  at  a  distance ;  a  volatile  person 
catches  pleasure  from  every  passing  ob- 
ject /*/^A/f«ust  and  ^^tdUmeas  are  the  de- 
fects of  youth ;  they  bespeak  that  entire 
want  of  command  over  the  feeUngs  and 
animal  spirits  which  is  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  childhood ;  Kjlighty  child,  how- 
ever, only  fails  from  a  want  of  attention ; 
but  a  giddy  child,  like  one  whose  head  is 
in  the  natural  sense  gidd^t  is  unable  to 
collect  itself  so  as  to  have  any  conscious- 
ness of  what  passes ;  a  JUghty  person 
makes  mistakes ;  a  giddy  person  commits 
extravagances. 

Innocence  gives  a  Ughhieu  to  the  spirits,  HI 
imiuted  and  ill  supplied  by  tliat  forced  leti^fKilt 
the  vicious.  Buoa. 

If  we  see  people  dancing,  even  in  wooden  shoes, 
and  a  fiddle  always  at  their  heels,  we  are  soon 
convinced  of  the  rolaUU  spirits  of  those  merry 
slaves.  S0MBRTIU.B. 

Rememberinif  vnnnj,fHghtittesses  In  her  writ- 
ing, I  know  not  how  to  beliave  myself  to  her. 

RlCHAKDMlI. 

The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide. 
With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide. 

DaTDSM. 

LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  SIMILAR- 
ITY, OR  8IMIUTUDE. 

LIKENESS  denotes  the  quality  of  be- 
ing alike  (v.  Equal).     RESEMBLANCE, 
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from  rmenAie,  oompounded  of  re  and  asm- 
blCy  in  French  tanmer,  Latin  dmulo^  signi- 
fies putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing. 
SIMILARITY,  in  Latin  nmilariias,  from 
nmilif,  in  Greek  ofAoXog^  like,  from  the 
Hebrew  eemdy  an  image,  denotes  the  ab- 
stract property  of  Ukmem. 

LikmeM  is  the  most  general,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  familiar,  term  of  the 
three  ^,  it  respects  either  external  or  in- 
ternal properties:  reagmblanee  respects 
only  the  external  properties:  mnUaritif 
respects  the  circumstances  or  properties : 
we  speak  of  a  likenem  between  two  per- 
sons ;  of  a  retfmbiance  in  the  cast  of  the 
eve,  a  reaemblattee  in  the  form  or  figure ; 
of  a  tvmlaritif  in  age  and  disposition. 
lAkeneu  is  said  only  of  that  which  is 
actual ;  retemblanee  may  be  said  of  that 
which  is  apparent:  a  Itkenas  consists  of 
something  specific ;  a  resembianee  may  be 
only  partial  and  contingent.  A  thing  is 
said  to  be,  but  not  to  appear,  like  anoth- 
er ;  it  may,  however,  hare  the  shadow  of 
a  reeemblance:  whatever  things  are  alike 
are  €Uike  in  their  essential  properties ;  but 
they  may  reeembie  each  other  in  a  partial 
degree,  or  in  certain  particulars,  but  arc 
otherwise  essentially  different.  We  arc 
most  like  the  Divine  Being  in  the  act  of 
doing  good ;  there  is  nothing  existing  in 
nature  which  has  not  certain  points  of 
reeemblattce  with  something  else. 

With  friendly  hand  I  hold  the  glaas, 

To  all  promisc'ous  as  they  pass ; 

Should  folly  there  her  lik&neivi  vieir, 

I  fret  not  that  the  mirror's  true.  Mooss. 

So,  fUnt  resemblftnee  I  on  the  marble  tomb 
Tlie  well-dissembled  lover  stooping  stands. 
Forever  silent,  and  forever  sad.  Tuoxson. 

SbnOarUif,  or  SIMIUTUDE,  which  is 
a  higher  term,  is  in  the  moral  application, 
in  regard  to  likeneu^  what  resemblance  is 
in  the  physici^l  sense ;  what  is  alike  has 
the  same  nature ;  what  is  timilar  has  cer- 
tain features  of  nmHarity:  in  this  sense 
feelings  are  alike^  sentiments  are  alike^ 
persons  are  alike;  bat  cases  are  tmnUary 
circumstances  are  nmilar^  conditions  are 
sinular,  Likeneu  excludes  the  idea  of 
difference;  nmUaritif  includes  only  the 
idea  of  casual  likeneu. 

RochefcmcaaH  fi«qaently  makes  use  of  the  an- 
tithesis—a mode  of  speaking  the  most  tiresome 
of  any,  by  the  ettnilarity  of  tho  periods. 

WAaTOM. 


As  it  addeth  delbnnity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like 
a  man,  so  the  HmitUude  of  soperstition  to  relig- 
ion makes  It  the  more  deformed.  Baoom. 


UKENK8S,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  EFFIGY. 

In  the  former  article  LIKENESS  is 
considered  as  an  abstract  term,  but  in 
connection  with  the  words  picture  and 
inutffe  it  signifies  the  representation  of 
likeneea.  PICTURE,  in  Latin  piciura, 
from  pififfo,  to  paint,  signifies  the  thing 
painted.  IMAGE,  in  Latin  imoffo,  con- 
tracted from  iinatoffo^  comes  from  imitor^ 
to  imitate,  signifying  an  imitation.  EF- 
FIGY, in  Latin  effiffUe^  from  effingo^  sig- 
nifies that  which  is  formed  after  another 
thing. 

Likeneu  and  picture^  as  terms  of  art, 
are  both  applied  to  painting;  but  the 
term  likeneea  refers  us  to  the  object  of 
the  art,  namely,  to  get  the  likenese;  and 
the  pidnre  to  the  mode  of  the  art,  name- 
ly, by  painting;  whence  in  familiar  lan- 
guage an  artist  is  said  to  take  likenettees, 
who  takes  or  paints  the  portraits  of  per- 
sons ;  or  in  general  terms  an  artist  may 
be  said  to  be  happy  in  taking  a  likeneu, 
who  can  represent  on  paper  the  likeneu 
of  any  object,  but  particularly  that  of 
persons.  In  other  connections  the  word 
picture  is  most  usually  employed  in  re- 
gard to  worlds  of  art,  as  to  sketch  a  pict- 
urcy  to  finish  a  picture,  and  the  like. 

Hayley,  whose  love  for  me  seems  to  be  truly 
that  of  a  brother,  has  given  me  his  picture  drawn 
by  Romney  about  fifteen  years  ago— an  admira- 
ble likeneu.  Cowpsr. 

As  a  likeneu  may  be  given  by  other 
means  besides  that  of  painting,  it  may 
be  taken  for  any  likeneu  conveyed;  as 
parents  may  be  said  to  stamp  or  impress 
a  likeneu  on  their  children.  Pieiure  may 
be  figuratively  taken  for  whatever  8erve> 
as  a  pietttre^  as  a  picture  of  happinest:. 
Jmaffe,  as  appears  from  its  derivation, 
signifies  nothing  more  than  HJIaeneu^  but 
has  been  usually  applied  to  such  likeneuts 
as  are  taken,  or  intended  to  represent 
spiritual  objects,  whether  on  paper  or  in 
wood  or  stone,  suoh  as  the  graven  images 
which  were  the  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship :  it  has,  however,  been  extended  in 
its  application  to  any  likeneu  of  one  ob- 
ject repr0sent^4  by  another ;  as  children 
are  sometimes  the  ianage  of  their  par 
ents, 
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God,  Uoiet  flnt,  Uien  DatM,  did  bwplra 
To  coropOM  Mithenu  for  hit  heavenly  quire ; 
Tu  th*  one  the  style  of  friend  be  did  impart, 
On  th'  other  »tunp'd  the  /Or^iMM  of  his  heart 


Or  else  the  comic  maia 
Holda  to  the  world  a  pidurs  of  Itaelt 

Tbombon. 

The  mind  of  man  Is  an  image,  not  only  of 
God'f  ipirituality,  but  of  his  infinity.        South. 

A  likeneu  and  a  picture  oontain  actual 
likeneMet  of  the  things  which  thej  are  in- 
tended to  represent ;  but  an  f^y  may  be 
only  an  arbitrary  lUxtieUy  as  where  a  hu- 
man figure  is  made  to  stand  for  the  figure 
of  any  particular  man  without  any  like- 
iUM  of  the  individual.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  rude  or  fictitious  pictum  of 
persons  in  books,  and  also  to  the  figures 
of  persons  on  tombstones  or  on  coins, 
which  contain  but  few  traces  of  likmets. 

I  hare  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popes 
reftised  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works, 
wliich  were  presented  to  him,  becaose  tlie  saint, 
in  his  tffigUa  before  the  book,  was  drawn  with- 
out a  beard.  Addisoh . 

Or  to  the  still  ruder  representations  of 
individuals  who  are  held  up  to  public 
odium  by  the  populace. 

The  people  of  Turvey  have  bomed  him  in  efflinf- 

COWPEB. 
UMIT,  RXTRNT. 

LIMIT  is  a  more  specific  and  definite 
term  than  EXTENT :  by  the  former  we 
are  directed  to  the  point  where  anything 
ends ;  by  the  latter  we  are  led  to  no  par- 
ticular point,  but  to  the  whole  space  in- 
cluded :  limiU  are  in  their  nature  some- 
thing finite ;  eiierU  is  either  finite  or  infi- 
nite :  we  therefore  speak  of  that  which 
exceeds  the  /tmt^,  or  comes  within  the 
limiU  ;  and  of  that  which  comprehends 
the  adent^  or  is  according  to  the  extent: 
a  plenipotentiary  or  minister  must  not 
exceed  the  limiiJi  of  his  instruction ;  when 
we  think  of  the  immense  esOmt  of  this 
globe,  and  that  it  is  among  the  small- 
est of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  the 
mind  is  lost  in  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment :  it  does  not  fall  within  the  limits 
of  a  periodical  work  to  enter  into  histor- 
ical details;  a  complete  history  of  any 
country  is  a  work  of  great  extent, 

Whiitsoercr  a  man  accounts  his  treasure  an- 
swers all  his  capacities  of  pleasure.  It  is  the  ut- 
most limit  of  enjoyment.  Sodtb. 

It  is  observable  that,  either  by  nature  or  haUt, 


TO  UNGRR,  TARRY,  LOITER,  LAG, 
SAUNTER. 

LINGER,  from  longer^  signifies  to 
make  the  time  hmg  in  doing  a  thing. 
TARRY,  from  tertiiM,  slow,  is  to  be  8iow. 
LOITER  may  probably  come  from  le$^ 
tut,  slow.  LAG,  from  fie,  signifies  to  lie 
back.  SAUNTER,  from  Muuialerra,  the 
Holy  Land ;  because,  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  noany  idle  persons  were  going 
backward  and  forward :  henoe  idle,  plan- 
less going  comes  to  be  so  denominated. 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  move- 
ment enters  into  the  meaning  of  ail  these 
terms :  to  Unger  is  to  stop  altogether,  or 
to  move  but  slowly  forward ;  to  tony  is 
properly  to  suspend  one's  movement:  the 
former  proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave 
the  spot  on  which  we  stand ;  the  latter 
from  motives  of  discretion:  he  will  nat- 
urally Unffer  who  is  going  to  leave  the 
place  of  his  nativity  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod ;  those  who  have  much  business  to 
transact  will  be  led  to  tany  long  in  a 
place :  to  loiter  is  to  move  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly ;  but,  from  a  bad  cause,  a  child 
loiters  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to  school : 
to  Aj^  is  to  move  slower  than  others,  to 
stop  while  they  are  going  on ;  this  is  eel* 
dom  done  for  a  good  purpose ;  thoee  who 
loff  have  generally  some  sinister  and  pri- 
vate end  to  answer :  to  munter  is  alto- 
gether the  act  of  an  idler;  those  who 
have  no  object  in  moving  either  back- 
ward or  forward  will  BOwUer  if  tbev  move 
at  all. 

*Tis  \ong  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  gods,  have  dragg*d  a  Hpg'rinQ 
lifis.  DaxoBii. 

Rapid  wits  loiter,  or  (aint,  and  loffsr  them* 
selves  to  be  surpassed  by  the  even  and  regular 
perse^'erance  of  slower  understandlngB. 

Joamnr. 
I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.  Miltom. 

Herod  having  tarried  only  seven  days  at  Rome 
for  the  despatch  of  his  business,  returned  to  his 
ships  at  Brundusinm.  PftiDKACX. 

She  walks  all  the  morning  eauntering  about 
the  shop,  with  her  arms  through  her  pocket- 
holes. 


LIQUID,  LIQUOR,  JUICE,  HUMOR. 

LIQUID  {v.  Fluid)  is  the  generic  term : 
LIQUOR,  which  is  but  a  variation  from 
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the  same  Latin  rerb,  iigueaeo,  whence  liq- 
fUd  id  derived,  is  a  liquid  which  is  made 
to  be  drunk :  JUICE,  in  French  jti$,  is  a 
liquid  that  issues  from  bodies :  and  HD< 
MOR,  in  Latin  Atunor,  probably  from  the 
Greek  ptv/ta  and  ptu^j  to  flow  or  pour 
out,  is  a  species  of  liquid  which  flows  in 
bodies,  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of 
them.  All  natural  bodies  consist  of  liq- 
uidf  or  solids,  or  a  combination  of  bofh : 
liquor  serves  to  quench  the  thirst  as  food 
satisfies  the  hunger ;  the  juicet  of  bodies 
are  frequently  their  richest  parts ;  and 
the  Aumors  are  commonly  the  most  im- 
portant parts ;  the  former  of  these  two 
belong  peculiarly  to  vegetable,  and  the 
latter  to  animal  bodies :  water  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all  liqyidt;  wine  is  the  most  in- 
viting  of  all  liquon;  the  orange  produces 
the  most  agreeable  jui4x;  the  humors  of 
both  men  and  brutes  are  most  liable  to 
corruption. 

How  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  eztracting  liquid  sweets  t 

Hilton. 
They  who  Minerva  from  Jove*s  head  derive. 
Might  make  old  Homer's  skull  the  maae*s  hive, 
And  from  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil, 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill. 

Dehhah. 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine. 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  fnait\cjuic6 
Which  Baochos  pours.  Taouaon. 

Is  Bnitns  sick,  and  is  It  phvsical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humors 
Of  the  daok  morning  ?  Shakspkars. 

U8T,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  HEGISTER. 

LIST,  in  French  liste^  and  German  /tste, 
comes  from  the  German  IdsU^  a  last,  sig- 
nifying in  general  any  long  and  narrow 
body.  ROLL  signifies  in  general  any- 
thing rolled  up,  particularly  paper  with 
its  written  contents.  CATALOGUE,  in 
Latin  catalogtu,  Greek  KaraXoyoCy  from 
raroXcyw,  to  write  down,  signifies  a  writ- 
ten enumeration.  REGISTER,  from  the 
verb  reffOy  to  govern,  ugnifies  what  is 
done  or  inserted  by  oMer  of  government, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  order. 

A  collection  of  objects  brought  into 
some  kind  of  order  is  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  these 
terms.  The  contents  and  disposition  of 
a  list  is  the  most  simple ;  it  consists  of 
little  more  than  names  arranged  under 
one  another  in  a  long  narrow  line,  as  a 


list  of  words,  a  list  of  plants  and  flowers, 
a  list  of  voters,  a  list  of  visits,  a  list  of 
deaths,  of  births,  of  marriages :  roUj  which 
is  figuratively  put  for  the  contents  of  a 
roily  is  a  Ust  rolled  up  for  convenience,  as 
a  long  roll  of  saints  :  caialoffue  involves 
more  details  than  a  simple  list;  it  speci- 
fies not  only  names,  but  dates,  qualities, 
and  drcumstances.  A  list  of  books  con- 
tains their  titles ;  a  oataloffue  of  books 
contains  an  enumeration  of  their  size, 
price,  number  of  volumes,  edition,  etc. :  a 
roU  of  saints  simply  specifies  their  names ; 
a  eaialoffue  of  saints  enters  into  particu- 
lars of  their  ages,  deaths,  etc. :  a  register 
contains  more  than  either;  for  it  con- 
tains events,  with  dates,  actors,  etc.,  in  all 
matters  of  public  interest. 

After  I  had  read  over  the  list  of  the  persons 
elected  into  the  'ilers  £tat,  nothing  which  they 
afterward  did  could  appear  astonishing.   BcmaE. 

It  appears  from  the  ancient  rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  fh>m  the  manner  of  choosing  the  lords 
of  articles,  tliat  the  proceedings  of  tliat  high  coart 
roust  have  been  in  a  great  measure  under  their 
direction.  Bobebtson. 

Ay  I  in  the  eatalog^is  yo  go  for  men, 

As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels, 

curs, 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Sbakspkabe. 

I  am  credibly  Informed  by  an  antiquary,  who 
has  searched  the  regisUrSy  that  the  maids  of 
honor  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were  allowed 
three  romps  of  beef  for  their  breakfast 

AODIflOK. 

LITTLE,  SMALL,  DIMINUTIVB. 

LITTLE,  in  Dutch  lettd,  connected 
with  lighty  etc.,  is  a  general  term  both 
in  its  sense  and  application.  SMALL, 
in  German  smahly  narrow,  and  DIMINU- 
TIVE, from  minusy  less,  signifying  made 
less,  are  particular  terms  conveying  some 
collateral  idea.  What  is  liiile  is  so  in 
the  ordinary  sense  in  respect  to  size ;  it 
is  properly  opposed  to  great:  the  small 
is  that  which  is  less  than  others  in  point 
of  bulk ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  large :  the 
diminutive  is  that  which  is  less  than  it 
ought  to  be ;  as  a  person  is  said  to  be  dii- 
minuiive  in  stature  who  is  below  the  or- 
dinary stature. 

While  the  promis'd  fhiit 
Lies  yet  a  liUU  embr)'o,  tmperceivcd, 
Within  its  crimson  folds.  Thombok. 

The  smallest  humming-bird,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  haiel-nat.  GouMMrm. 
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That  the  itan  appear  like  ao  vaanj  diminu- 
tite  and  scarcely  diatininiisbable  poinU,  is  owing 
to  tbelr  immense  and  inconceivable  distance. 

Ai>DUOir. 

In  the  moral  application,  liUle  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  bad  sense,  mutU  and 
dimimUive  may  be  extended  to  other  than 
physical  objects  without  any  change  In 
their  significatioiL 

The  talent  of  tominff  men  into  rldicttle,  and 
exposing  to  laughter  those  one  oonTeraes  witli, 
b  the  qualiflcation  of  littU^  ongeneroas  tempers. 

AODISOM. 

To  him  no  high,  no  lov,  no  great,  no  ttmall; 
He  nils,  lie  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Pora 

He  whose  knowledge  is  at  best  but  limited,  and 
whose  intellect  proceeds  by  a  tmaU^  diminuiiw 
light,  cannot  bat  receive  an  additional  light  by 
the  conceptions  of  another  man.  South. 

UVEUHOOD,  UVIXO,  SUB8ISTRNCK, 
MAINTENANCR,  SUPPORT,  8USTB- 
MANCE. 

The  means  of  living  or  supporting  life 
iH  the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms, 
which  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  and  the  nat- 
ure of  the  object  which  constitutes  the 
means :  a  LIVELIHOOD  is  that  which 
is  sought  after  by  the  day;  a  laborer 
earns  a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow :  a  SUBSISTENCE  is  obtained  by 
irregular  efforts  of  various  descriptions ; 
beggars  meet  with  so  much  that  they  ob- 
tain something  better  than  a  precarious 
and  scanty  mbtisience:  LIVING  is  ob- 
tained by  more  respectable  and  less  se- 
vere efforts  than  the  former  two ;  trades- 
men obtain  a  good  livinff  by  keeping 
shops ;  artists  procure  a  living  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  talents :  MAINTENANCE, 
SUPPORT,  and  SUSTENANCE  differ 
from  the  other  three,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  comprehend  what  one  gains  by 
one's  own  efforts,  but  by  the  efforts  of 
others :  mainterumee  is  that  which  is  per- 
manent :  it  supplies  the  place  of  ^fi^ : 
tuppori  may  be  casual,  and  vary  in  de- 
gree :  the  object  of  most  public  charities 
is  to  afford  a  nuUntenanee  to  such  as  can- 
not obtain  a  liveiihood  or  living  for  them- 
selves ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  parish 
to  give  support^  in  time  of  sickness  and 
distress,  to  all  who  are  legal  parishion- 
ers. MaifUenanea  and  support  are  always 
granted ;  but  hutenanee  is  that  which  is 


taken  or  received :  the  former  compre- 
hends the  means  of  obtaining  food ;  «ai«- 
Unanee  comprehends  that  which  sustains 
the  body  and  supplies  the  place  of  food. 

A  man  may  as  easily  know  where  to  And  one 
to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and  Uaspbeme, 
as  to  teaeh  him  to  write  or  eastaocoanta ;  tis  ttie 
very  profession  and  livelihood  of  such  people, 
getting  their  living  by  those  practices  for  which 
th^  deserre  to  forfeit  their  lives.  SorriL 

Just  the  necessities  of  a  bare  tvhaiaiencB  are 
not  to  be  the  only  measure  of  a  parent's  cave  for 
his  children.  Sovttb. 

The  Jews  in  Babylonia  honored  Uyrcanus  their 
king,  and  supplied  him  with  a  maint^nunc* 


suitable  thereto. 


PaiDsjirx. 


ir  it  be  a  curse  to  be  forced  to  tdl  for  the  nec- 
essary tupport  of  life,  how  does  he  heighten  tin 
cone  who  toils  for  saperflttltiea  1  Sooth. 

War  and  ttie  chase  engross  the  savage  whole. 
War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  snp^ant 
The  enried  tenants  of  some  happier  spot, 
Tlie  chase  for  suiUtianos.  Cowpbb. 

WVRLY,  BPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
6P0RTIVE,  MERRT,  JOCUND. 

The  activity  of  the  heart  when  it  beats 
high  with  a  sentiment  of  gayety  is  strong- 
ly depicted  by  all  these  terms :  the  LIVE- 
LY is  the  most  general  and  literal  in  its 
signification ;  /i/e,  as  a  moving  or  active 
principle,  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
spiritual  as  weU  as  material  bodies ;  the 
feeling,  as  well  as  the  body  which  has 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarily  of 
itself,  is  said  to  have  life;  and  in  what- 
ever object  this  ia  wanting,  this  object  is 
said  to  be  dead :  in  lilce  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  or  circumstanoea  un- 
der which  this  moving  principle  displays 
itself,  the  object  is  denominated  /tve(y, 
that  is,  having  life.  SPRIGHTLY,  that 
is,  aprightful  or  ^rit/tU^  full  of  spirits, 
and  VIVACIOUS,  in  Latin  vtVaz,  from 
vtw,  to  live,  that  is,  the  same  as  livefy. 
LiveliMt$  is  the  property  of  childhood, 
youth,  or  even  maturer  age ;  tpTightiina$ 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  youth ;  viwMo- 
itif  is  a  quality  compatible  with  the  so- 
briety of  years :  an  infant  shows  itself  to 
be  lively  or  otherwise  in  a  few  months 
after  its  birth;  a  female,  particularly  in 
her  early  years,  affords  often  a  pleasing 
picture  of  ftprighilineu  ;  a  vivacunm  com- 
panion recommends  himself  wherever  he 
goes.  SPORTIVENESS,  that  is,  fond- 
ness of  or  readiness  for  sport,  is  an  ac- 
companiment of  livdinem  or  tynrigkUinBta: 
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a  ^trighUy  child  will  show  its  tprigkUi- 
nets  bj  its  sportive  humor :  MIRTH,  t. «., 
merrtMss  (v.  Cheer/iU),  and  JOCUNDITY, 
from  joeundus  or  jvcuntius,  and  juvo^  to 
delight  or  please,  signifying  the  state  of 
being  delighted,  are  the  forms  of  livdi- 
neu  which  display  themselves  in  social 
life;  the  former  is  a  familiar  quality, 
more  frequently  to  be  discovered  in  vul- 
gar than  in  polished  society :  jocundity  is 
a  form  of  livelinaH  which  poets  have  as- 
cribed to  nymphs  and  goddesses,  and 
other  aerial  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense 
when  applied  to  the  characteristics  or 
actions  of  persons  as  when  applied  to 
the  persons  themselves :  imagination,  wit, 
conception,  representation,  and  the  like, 
are  livdy;  a  person's  air,  manner,  look, 
tune,  dance,  arc  sprightly;  a  conversa- 
tion, a  turn  of  mind,  a  society,  is  vira- 
cious;  the  muse,  the  pen,  the  imagina- 
tion, is  sportive:  the  meeting,  the  laugh, 
the  song,  the  conceit,  is  merry:  the  train, 
the  dance  \a  jocund. 

One  stody  In  Inconsistent  with  a  Utely  ima^ 
nation,  another  with  a  solid  Judgment.  Jounsom. 

His  sportive  lambs. 
This  way  and  that  convolT'd,  in  friskful  glee 
Their  frolics  play.    And  now  the  sprightly  race 
Invites  them  forth.  TuoiitoM. 

By  every  victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  the 
mind  gains  new  strength  to  refase  those  solici- 
tations by  which  the  young  and  vivacious  are 
hourly  assaulted.  Johnson. 

Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night. 

Thomson. 

Wam*d  by  the  streaming  light  and  merry  lark, 

Forth  rush  the  Jolly  clans.  Sokervixxe. 

LIVING,  BENKFICK. 

LIVING  signifies  literally  the  pecu- 
niary resource  by  which  one  lives. 
BENEFICE,  from  bene/acio,  signifies 
whatever  one  obtains  as  a  benefit:  the 
former  is  applicable  to  any  situation  of 
life,  but  particularly  to  that  resource 
which  a  parish  affords  to  the  clergyman ; 
the  latter  is  applicable  to  no  other  ob- 
ject :  we  speak  of  a  Uviny  as  a  resource 
immediately  derived  from  the  parish,  in 
distinction  from  a  curacy,  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  individual ;  we  speak  of  a 
bcftefice  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which 
it  is  held,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law:  there  are  many  livings  which  are 
not  benefices^  although  not  vice  versa. 


In  oonaeqnenoe  of  the  Pope's  interferenoe,  the 
best  livings  were  filled  t^  Italian,  and  other 
foreign,  clergy.  Blackstonb. 

Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  originally 
gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denom- 
inated benefieia ;  their  very  name,  as  well  as 
constitution,  was  borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the 
souls  of  a  parish  thence  came  to  be  denominated 
a  bsne/tes.  Blackstone. 

LODGINQ6,  APARTMBNTS. 

A  LODGING,  or  a  place  to  lodge  or 
dwell  in,  comprehends  single  rooms,  or 
many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any  place  which 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose; 
APARTMENTS  respect  only  suits  of 
rooms :  apartments^  therefore,  are,  in  the 
strict  sense,  lodgings ;  but  all  lodgings 
are  not  apartments:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  word  lodgings  is  mostly  used  for 
rooms  that  are  let  out  to  hire,  or  that 
serve  a  temporarr  purpose ;  but  the  word 
apartments  may  be  applied  to  the  suits 
of  rooms  in  any  large  house :  hence  the 
word  lodging  becomes  on  one  ground  re- 
stricted in  its  use,  and  apartments  on  the 
other:  all  apartments  to  let  out  for  hire 
are  lodgings:  but  apartments  not  to  let 
out  for  hire  are  not  lodgings. 

LOOK,  OLA19CS. 
LOOK  (v.  Air)  is  the  generic,  and 
GLANCE  \v.  To  glance  at)  the  specific 
term;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual  or  mo- 
mentary look:  a  look  may  be  character- 
ized as  severe  or  mild,  fierce  or  gentle, 
angry  or  kind ;  a  glance  as  hasty  or  sud- 
den, imperfect  or  slight:  so  likewise  we 
speak  of  taking  a  look^  or  catching  a 
glance. 

Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  the  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive.  Thomson. 

The  tiger,  darting  fierce 
Impetuous  on  his  prey,  the  glance  has  doom'd. 
Thomson. 

TO  UOOKf  SEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  EYE. 

LOOK,  in  Saxon  locan,  upper  German 
lugen^  comes  from  the  same  source  as 
luxy  light,  and  the  Greek  Xaw,  to  see. 
SEE  is  in  Saxon  seon^  Swedish  «e,  j£oIic 
Greek  irEaccv,  Hebrew  sheeah,  to  see.  BE- 
HOLD, compounded  of  the  intensive  be 
and  hold,  signifies  to  hold  or  fix  the  eye 
on  an  object.  VIEW,  from  the  French 
voir,  and  the  Latin  video,  signifies  simply 
to  see.  To  EYE,  from  the  noun  eye,  nat- 
urally signifies  to  fathom  with  the  eye. 
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We  look  Tolantarily ;  we  am  involuiita- 
rily :  the  eye  aeet;  the  person  looks:  ab- 
sent people  often  tee  things  before  they 
are  fully  conscious  that  they  are  at  hand: 
we  may  look  without  seeinff,  and  we  may 
tee  without  looking:  near-sighted  people 
often  look  at  that  which  is  too  distant  to 
strike  the  yisual  organ.    To  behold  is  to 
look  at  for  a  continuance ;  to  view  is  to 
look  at  in  all  directions ;  to  ^e  is  to  look 
at  earnestly,  and  by  side  glances;  that 
which  is  aeen  may  disappear  in  an  in- 
stant ;  it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone ; 
but  what  is  looked  at  must  make  some 
stay;  consequently  lightningi  and  things 
equally  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their  flight, 
may  be  teen,  but  cannot  be  looked  at 
To  look  at  Ia  the  familiar  as  well  as  the 
general  term,  in  regard  to  the  others ;  we 
look  at  things  in  general,  which  we  wish 
to  tee,  that  is,  to  tee  clearly,  fully,  and  in 
all  their  parts ;  but  we  behold  that  which 
excites  a  moral  or  intellectu^  interest; 
we  view  that  which  demands  intellectual 
attention ;  we  ej^e  that  which  gratifies  any 
particular  passion:  an  inquisitive  child 
lookt  at  things  which  are  new  to  it,  but 
does  not  behold  them ;  we  look  at  plants, 
or  finery,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses, 
but  we  do  not  behold  them :  on  the  other 
hand,  we  behold  any  spectacle  which  ex- 
cites our  admiration,  our  astonishment, 
our  pity,  or  our  k)ve;  we  look  at  objects 
in  order  to  observe  their  external  proper- 
ties ;  but  we  view  them  in  order  to  find 
out  their  component  parts,  their  internal 
properties,  their  powers  of  motion  and 
action,  etc. :  we  look  at  things  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  moment,  or  for  mere 
amusement ;  but  the  jealous  man  eyes  his 
rival,  in  order  to  mark  his  movements,  his 
designs,  and  his  successes;  the  envious 
man  e^fet  him  who  is  in  prosperity,  with  a 
malignant  desire  to  tee  him  humbled. 


They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  looking  down, 
Now  at  a  nearer  distance  riew  the  town ; 
The  prince  with  wonder  seet  the  stately  tow'rs 
(Which  late  were  hats  aad  thepherds'  bow'n). 

Dbtdbn. 
The  most  unpardonable  roalefkctor  in  tiie  world 
going  to  his  death,  and  bearing  it  with  compos- 
ure, wonld  win  the  pity  of  those  who  should  be- 
hold him.  Stxblb. 

Half  afHtid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the 

floor, 
Eptt  all  the  emUing  flunily  askance.    THOwoir. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAK. 

LOOK  is  here  taken  In  the  neuter  and 
improper  sense :  in  the  preceding  article 
(v.  To  look)  it  denotes  the  action  of  per- 
sons striving  to  see ;  in  the  present  case 
it  denotes  the  action  of  things  figurative- 
ly striving  to  be  seen.  APPEAK,  fixHn 
the  LaUn  appareo  or  pareo,  Greek  wa- 
f>cc/tt,  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand 
within  sight. 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  im- 
pressions  which  it  makes  on  the  senses, 
that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  lookt;  its 
appearance  implies  the  simple  act  of  its 
commg  into  sight:  the  look  of  anything 
is  therefore  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
mean  or  handsome,  ugly  or  beantif nl ; 
the  (^jpearance  is  characterized  as  earlv 
or  late,  sudden  or  unexpected :  there  is 
something  very  unseemly  in  the  look  of  a 
clergyman  affecting  the  airs  of  a  fine 
gentleman  ;  the  4q)peara»ice  of  the  stars 
in  an  evening  presents  an  interesting 
view  even  to  the  ordinary  beholder.  As 
what  c^3pears  must  appear  in  some  form, 
the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  manner  of  the  (njpearanee, 
and  brought  still  nearer  to  look  in  its  ap. 
plication ;  in  this  case  the  term  look  is 
rather  more  familiar  than  that  of  i^jpear- 
once:  we  may  speak  either  of  regarding 
the  look  or  the  appearance  of  a  thing,  as 
far  as  it  may  impress  others;  but  the 
latter  is  less  colloquial  than  the  former: 
a  man*s  conduct  is  said  to  look  rather 
than  to  €^)pear  ill;  but  on  tho  other 
hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  tqipear* 
anoe,  or  has  a  certain  i^jpearance, 

Distressftil  nature  pants ; 
The  very  streams  look  languid  from  aflv . 

TBOHBOir. 


Nerer  does  liberty  oopecrr  mi».«  «»«w^  uiwi 
under  the  government  of  a  pious  and  good  prince. 

Addisok. 

Look  is  always  employed  for  wlmt  is 
real ;  what  a  thing  looks  is  that  which  it 
really  is :  appear,  however,  sometimes  re- 
fers not  only  to  what  is  external,  but  to 
what  is  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person 
looks  ill,  it  supposes  some  positive  and 
unequivocal  evidence  of  illness:  if  we 
say  he  appears  to  be  ill,  it  is  a  less  posi- 
ttve  assertion  than  the  former ;  it  leaves 
room  for  doubt,  and  allows  the  possiUli- 
ty  of  a  mistake.    We  are  at  liberty  to 
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judge  of  things  by  their  Icoh^  withoat 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judgment ; 
but  as  appearances  are  said  to  be  deceit- 
ful, it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  them 
with  caution  as  the  rule  of  our  judgment. 
Zook  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to 
objects  of  sense;  appeararice  respects 
natural  and  moral  objects  indifferently: 
the  sky  looks  lowering;  an  object  appears 
through  a  microscope  greater  than  it  re- 
ally is ;  a  person's  conduct  appears  in  a 
more  culpable  light  when  seen  through 
the  representation  of  an  enemy. 

Then  Nature  all 
Wears  to  the  layer's  eye  a  look  of  love. 

Tbomson. 

It  has  always  been  my  endeavor  to  distinfcuish 
between  realities  and  appearances.      TATLsa. 

LOOKER-OV,  SPECTATOR,  BEHOLDER, 
OBSERVER. 

The  LOOKER-ON  and  the  SPECTA- 
TOR  are  both  opposed  to  the  agents  or 
actors  in  any  scene;  but  the  former  is 
still  more  abstracted  from  the  objects  he 
sees  than  the  latter. 

A  looker-on  {y.  To  look  at)  is  careless ; 
he  has  no  part,  and  takes  no  part,  in 
what  he  sees ;  he  looks  on,  because  the 
thing  is  before  him,  and  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do:  a  spectator  may  likewise  be 
unconcerned,  but  in  general  he  derives 
amusement,  if  nothing  else,  from  what 
he  sees.  A  clown  may  be  a  looker-on^ 
who  with  open  mouth  gapes  at  all  that 
is  before  him,  without  understanding  any 
part  of  it ;  but  he  who  looks  on  to  draw 
a  moral  lesson  from  the  whole  is  in  the 
moral  sense  not  an  uninterested  specta- 
tor. The  BEHOLDER  has  a  nearer  in- 
terest than  the  spectator;  and  the  OB- 
SERVER has  an  interest  not  less  near 
than  that  of  the  beholder^  but  somewhat 
different:  the  beholder  has  his  affections 
roused  by  what  he  sees ;  the  observer  has 
his  understanding  employed  in  that  which 
passes  before  him :  the  beholder  indulges 
himself  in  contemplation ;  the  observer  is 
busy  in  making  it  subservient  to  some 
proposed  object:  every  beholder  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  patience  was 
struck  with  the  conviction  of  his  Divine 
character,  not  excepting  even  some  of 
those  who  were  his  most  prejudiced  ad- 
▼ersaries;   every  calm   observer  of  our 


Saviour's  words  and  actions  was  con- 
vinced of  his  Divine  mission. 

Lookers-on  many  times  see  more  than  game- 
sters. Bacon. 
But  hiffh  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  (kr, 
The  tame  spectators  of  bis  deeds  of  war.    Pops. 

Objects  imperfectly  designed  take  forms  from 
the  hope  or  fiv  of  the  beholder.  Johmsom. 

Swift  was  an  exact  observer  of  life.  JomrsoN. 

IXX>SEy  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE,  LI- 
CENTIOUS. 

LOOSE  is  in  German  los^  etc.,  Latin 
laxus^  Greek  aXaaatiVj  and  Hebrew  cfut- 
laiz,  to  make  free.  VAGUE,  in  Latin  va- 
gxiSy  signifies  wandering.  LAX,  in  Latin 
laxus^  has  a  similar  origin  with  loose,  DIS- 
SOLUTE, in  Latin  dissolidus,  participle  of 
disaolvOy  signifies  dissolved  or  set  free.  LI- 
CENTIOUS signifies  having  the  license  or 
power  to  do  as  one  pleases  (v.  Leave^  lib- 
erty). 

Loose  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cific terms ;  they  are  all  opposed  to  that 
which  is  bound  or  adheres  closely :  hose 
is  employed  either  for  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual  objects ;  vague  only  for  intel- 
lectual objects:  lax  sometimes  for  what 
is  intellectual,  but  oftener  for  the  moral ; 
dissolute  and  licentions  only  for  moral  mat- 
ters: whatever  wants  a  proper  connec- 
tion, or  linking  together  of  the  parts,  is 
loose ;  whatever  is  scattered  and  remote- 
ly separated  is  vague:  a  style  is  loose 
where  the  words  and  sentences  are  not 
made  to  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a  reg- 
ularly connected  series;  asseitions  are 
vague  which  have  but  a  remote  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  referred  to :  by  the 
same  rule,  loose  hints  thrown  out  at  ran- 
dom may  give  rise  to  speculation  and  con- 
jecture, but  cannot  serve  as  the  ground  of 
any  conclusion ;  ignorant  people  are  apt 
to  credit  every  vague  rumor,  and  to  com- 
municate it  as  a  certainty.  Opinions  are 
loose,  either  inasmuch  as  they  want  log- 
ical precision,  or  as  they  fail  in  moral 
strictness ;  suggestions  and  surmises  are 
in  their  nature  vague,  as  they  spring  from 
a  very  remote  channel,  or  are  produced 
by  the  wanderings  of  the  imagination; 
opinions  are  lax,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
a  tendency  to  lessen  the  moral  obliga- 
tion, or  to  loosen  moral  ties.  A  loose  man 
injures  himself,  but  a  lax  man  injures  so- 
ciety at  large.    DisaohUeness  is  the  excess 
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of  looteneu;  lieeiUiou»neu  is  the  conse- 
quence of  iaxUtf,  or  the  freedom  from  ex- 
ternal constraint  Lootenets  of  character, 
if  indulged,  soon  sinks  into  cUnolutcneaa 
of  morate ;  and  laxity  of  discipline  is  quick- 
ly foUoweid  by  licerUiowneu  of  manners. 

The  roost  voluptuous  and  loose  person  breath- 
ing, were  he  but  tied  to  folloir  his  dice  and  his 
courtships  every  day,  would  And  it  the  greatest 
torment  that  could  belUl  him.  Sotrm. 

That  action  which  is  vaQtu  and  indeterminate 
will  at  last  settle  Into  habit,  end  habitual  pecul- 
iarities are  quickly  ridiculous.  Jobmsoh. 

In  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  f<iav 
ity  of  principles,  pure  religion  is  nowhere  more 
strongly  inculcated  (than  in  our  universities). 

JOBMSOM. 

As  the  lifts  of  Petronius  Arbiter  was  altogether 
dinaoluUy  the  IndifTerence  which  he  showed  at 
the  close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  .upon  as  a  piece  of 
natural  carelessness  rather  than  fortitude. 

ADDISOlf. 

Moral  philosophy  is  very  agreeable  to  the  par- 
adoxical and  Ucentiou4  sphrit  of  the  age. 

Beattiz. 

LORDVSUPPER,  EUCHAK18T,  COMMUN- 
ION, SACRAMENT. 

The  LORD'S-SUPPER  is  a  term  of  fa- 
miliar  and  general  use  among  Christians, 
as  designating  in  literal  terms  the  supper 
of  our  Lord ;  that  is,  either  the  last  sol- 
emn supper  which  he  took  with  his  dis- 
ciples previous  to  his  crucifixion,  or  the 
commemoration  of  that  event  which  con- 
formably to  his  commands  has  been  ob- 
served by  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
EUCHARIST  is  a  term  of  peculiar  use 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  the 
Greek  tuxapO^tii^  to  give  thanks,  because 
personal  adoration,  by  way  of  returning 
thanks,  constitutes  in  their'estimation  the 
chief  part  of  the  ceremony.  As  the  so- 
cial affections  are  kept  alive  mostly  by 
the  common  participation  of  meals,  so  is 
brotherly  love,  the  essence  of  Christian 
fellowship,  cherished  and  warmed  in  the 
highest  degrae  by  the  common  partici- 
pation in  this  holy  festival :  hence,  by 
distinction,  it  has  been  denominated  the 
COMMUNIOX.  As  the  vows  which  arc 
made  at  the  altar  of  our  Lord  are  the 
most  solemn  which  a  Christian  can  malre, 
comprehending  in  them  the  entii-e  devo- 
tion of  himself  to  Christ,  the  general  term 
SACRAMENT,  signifying  an  oath,  has 
been  employed  by  way  of  distinction  for 
.this  ordinance.     The  Roman  Catholics 


have  employed  the  same  tenn  for  six 
other  oi*dinance8;  but  the  Protestants, 
who  attach  a  similar  degree  of  sacred- 
ness  to  no  other  tlrnn  baptism,  annex  this 
appellation  only  to  these  two. 

To  the  worthy  partfcipalion  of  the  LortTm-Sup- 
per,  there  is  indispensably  required  a  smtalile 
preparation.  Socra. 

This  ceremony  of  feasting  belongs  most  proper- 
ly both  to  marriage  and  to  the  euehttri^  as  both 
of  them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenant.     Socth. 


One  woman  he  could  not  bring  to  the  c 
ion^  and  when  he  reproved  or  exhorted  ber,  riw 
only  answered  that  she  was  no  schohu*. 

JOBMSOK. 

I  could  not  have  tlie  consent  of  tlie  phjsiciaa 
to  go  to  church  yesterday ;  1  therefore  received 
the  holy  9aeram€nt  at  home.  Jobnsov. 

IX)  LOSE,  MlfiS. 

LOSE,  in  all  probability,  is  but  a  vari- 
ation of  looae^  because  what  gets  Ioo9e  or 
away  from  a  person  is  htt  to  him.  To 
MISS,  probably  from  the  participle  mss, 
wrong,  signifies  to  put  wrong. 

What  is  ^  is  supposed  to  be  entire- 
ly and  irrecoverably  gone;  but  what  is 
miued  may  be  only  out  of  sight  or  not 
at  hand  at  the  time  when  it  is  wanted ; 
health  or  property  may  be  f4xt ;  one 
miuea  a  coach,  or  one  mines  what  has 
been  mislaid.  Things  may  be  lott  in  a 
variety  of  ways  independent  of  the  per- 
son lodng ;  but  missing  is  mostly  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  person  who  fmg»es. 
We  lose  an  opportunity  which  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  use ;  we  mist  an  opportuni- 
ty when  we  suffer  it  to  pass  without  us- 
ing. 

'  Some  ants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  CUI  down 
with  their  load  when  they  almost  come  home ; 
when  tills  happens,  they  seldom  lose  tlicir  oim, 
but  carry  it  up  again.  Adduon. 

Bv  hope  and  faith  secure  of  future  bliss, 
Gladly  the  Joys  of  present  lifle  we  miss.    Lewis. 

LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

LOSS  signifies  the  act  of  losing  or  the 
thing  lost,  DAMAGE,  in  French  dom- 
rnage^  Latin  damnum^  from  denio,  to  take 
away,  signifies  the  thing  taken  away. 
DETRIMENT,  v.  Disadvantagtous. 

Loss  is  here  the  generic  term ;  ( ' 
and  detrimenl  arc  species  or  modes  of 
loss.  The  person  sustains  the  loss^  the 
thing  suffers  the  dofruige  or  detriment 
Whatever  is  gone  from  us  which  we 
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wish  to  retain  is  a  hm;  hence  we  may 
sustain  a  2aw  in  our  property,  in  our  rep- 
utation, in  our  influence,  in  our  intellect, 
and  every  other  object  of  possession: 
whatever  renders  an  object  less  servicea- 
ble or  valuable,  by  any  external  violence, 
is  a  dosnoffe;  as  a  vessel  suffers  a  dam- 
age in  a  storm:  whatever  is  calculated 
to  cross  a  man^s  purpose  is  a  detriment ; 
the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be 
a  detriment  to  a  young  tradesman;  the 
want  of  prudence  is  always  a  great  det- 
riment to  the  prosperity  of  a  family. 

Wliat  trader  would  parehase  such  airy  satis- 
fiMstion  (as  the  charms  of  eoDTerBation)  by  the 
k>a»  of  solid  gain.  Jodmsom. 

The  ants  were  still  trouMed  with  the  rain,  and 
the  next  day  they  took  a  world  of  pains  to  re- 
pair the  damage.  Addisom. 

The  expenditure  should  be  with  the  least  pos- 
sible detriment  to  the  morals  of  those  who  ex- 
pend. Bdejcb. 

LOUD,  NOISY,  HIOH-80UND1NO,  CLAM- 
OROUS. 

LOUD,  in  German,  etc.,  laiut^  is  con- 
nected with  lattt,  a  sound,  lauechen^  to 
listen,  and  the  dreek  kXvaii,  to  hear,  be- 
cause sounds  are  the  object  of  hearing. 
NOISY,  having  a  notM,  like  noiaome  and 
fUKcioiM,  comes  from  the  Latin  noceo,  to 
hurt,  signifying  in  general  offensive,  and 
in  this  case  offensive  to  the  sense  of 
hearing.  HIGH-SOUNDING  signifies  the 
same  as  pitched  upon  an  elevated  key,  so 
as  to  make  a  great  noise,  to  be  heard  at 
a  distance.  CLAMOROUS,  from  the  Lat- 
in  damo,  to  cry,  signifies  crying  with  a 
loud  voice. 

Loud  is  here  the  generic  term,  since 
it  signifies  a  great  sound,  which  is  the 
idea  common  to  them  all.  As  an  epi- 
thet for  persons,  loud  is  mostly  taken  in 
an  indifferent  sense;  all  the  others  are 
taken  for  being  loud  beyond  measure: 
noisy  is  to  be  lawlessly  and  unseasonably 
loncl;  highr«nmding  is  only  to  be  hud 
from  the  bigness  of  one*s  words ;  dam- 
orous  is  to  be  disagreeably  and  painfully 
loud.  We  must  speak  lofudly  to  a  deaf 
person  in  order  to  make  ourselves  heard : 
children  will  be  noisy  at  all  times  if  not 
kept  under  control:  flatterers  are  al- 
ways high-munding  in  their  eulogioms  of 
princes:  children  will  be  damorous  for 
what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to  get  it 
•by  dint  of  noise;  they  will  be  turbulent  in 


case  of  refusal,  if  not  under  proper  dis. 
cipline.  In  the  improper  application, 
hud  is  taken  in  as  bad  a  sense  as  the 
rest ;  the  loudest  praises  are  the  least  to 
be  regarded:  the  applause  of  a  mob  is 
always  noisy ;  highrsounding  titles  serve 
only  to  excite  contempt  where  there  is 
not  some  corresponding  quality :  it  is  the 
business  of  a  party  to  be  damorous^  as 
that  serves  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
ignorant. 

The  clowns,  a  boist'roos,  rude,  ongovem'd  crew, 
With  Airious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Dbtdsn. 
Oh  leave  the  noisy  town.  Drtdbn. 

I  am  touclied  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of 
some  few  men,  who  have  lent  the  authority  of 
their  high-sonttding  names  to  the  designs  of 
men  with  whom  they  could  not  be  acquainted. 

Bdkks. 
Clamorous  around  the  royal  liawk  they  fly. 

DaTDBir. 
LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 

LOVE  (v.  Affection)  is  a  term  of  very 
extensive  import;  it  may  be  either  tak- 
en in  the  most  general  sense  for  every 
strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or  only 
for  such  as  subsist  between  the  sexes; 
in  either  of  which  cases  it  has  features 
bv  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Zot^  subsists  between  members  of  the 
same  family ;  it  springs  out  of  their  nat- 
ural relationship,  and  is  kept  alive  by 
their  close  intercourse  and  constant  in- 
terchange of  kindnesses :  friendship  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  any  tender  and  natu- 
ral relationship ;  nor  is  it,  like  love^  to  be 
found  in  children,  but  is  confined  to  ma- 
turer  years ;  it  is  formed  by  time,  by  cir- 
cumstances, by  congruity  of  character, 
and  sympathy  of  sentiment.  Zove  al- 
ways operates  with  Ardor  \  frimdship  is 
remarkable  for  firmness  and  constancy. 
Jjove  is  peculiar  to  no  station ;  it  is  to 
be  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unfeamed : 
friendship  is  of  nobler  growth ;  it  finds 
admittance  only  into  minds  of  a  loftier 
make:  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an 
ordinary  stamp.  Both  love  and  friend- 
fMp  are  gratified  by  seeking  the  good  of 
the  object;  but  love  is  more  selfish  in 
its  nature  than  frimdship  ;  in  indulging 
another  it  seeks  its  own  gratification, 
and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it 
will  change  into  tiie  contrary  passion  of 
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hatred ;  friemdMkipy  on  the  other  hand,  is 
altogether  disintereflted,  it  makes  sacri- 
fices of  every  description,  and  knows  no 
limits  to  its  sacrifice. 

So  every  ]NU8ion  but  fond  U^ve^ 

Unto  Its  own  redress  does  more.  Wallbb. 

For  nacara)  affection  soon  doth  cease, 

And  quendied  Is  with  Cupid's  in««ter  flame. 
But  faithfal  fri€nd$hip  docli  tli«m  both  sop- 
press. 

And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 


LOVER,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 
LOVER  signifies  literally  one  who 
hve$y  and  is  applicable  to  any  object; 
there  are  loven  of  money,  and  lovtra  of 
wine,  lovert  of  things  individually,  and 
things  collectively,  that  is,  Jovent  of  par- 
ticular women  in  the  good  sense,  or  lav- 
en  of  women  in  the  bad  sense.  The 
SUITOR  is  one  who  tua  and  strives  af- 
ter a  thing ;  it  is  equally  undefined  as  to 
the  object,  but  may  be  employed  for  such 
as  8U4  for  favors  from  their  superiors,  or 
me  for  the  affections  and  person  of  a  fe- 
male. The  WOOER  is  only  a  species 
of  lover^  who  toooe  or  solicits  the  kind  re> 
gards  of  a  female.  When  applied  to  the 
same  object,  namely,  the  female  sex,  the 
term  lover  is  employed  for  persons  of  all 
ranks,  who  are  equally  alive  to  the  ten- 
der passion  of  love:  suitor  is  a  title  adapt- 
ed to  that  class  of  life  where  all  the  gen- 
uine affections  of  human  nature  are  adul- 
terated by  a  false  refinement,  or  entirely 
lost  in  other  passions  of  a  guilty  nature. 
Wooer  is  a  tender  and  passionate  title, 
which  is  adapted  to  that  class  of  bemgs 
that  live  only  in  poetry  and  romance. 
There  is  most  sincerity  in  the  lover,  he 
simply  proffers  his  love;  thero  is  most 
ceremony  in  the  smtor,  he  prefers  his 
9wt;  there  is  most  ardor  in  the  toooer,  he 
makes  his  vows. 

It  is  Terj  natural  fbr  a  youn^  fHend  and  a 
younit  lover  to  think  the  persons  they  love  have 
nothing  to  do  bat  to  please  them.  PorB. 

What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  thronged  with 
petitioners,  and  those  perhaps  tuUort  for  the 
same  thing  ?  South. 

I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wm^h  are  so  reason- 
able, for  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  I  dote  on 
his  very  absence.  Shjlksfbabb. 

LOW,  MEAN,  ABJECT. 

LOW,  V.  Bumble,  MEAN,  in  German 
gemein^  etc.,  oomes  from  the  same  source 


as  the  Latin  eDinmviiii,  common  (r.  Oofiw 
mon).  ABJECT,  in  French  abject^  Latin 
abjeetue,  participle  of  abjieio,  to  cast  down, 
signifies  literally  cast  down  or  brought 
very  low. 

Low  is  a  much  stronger  term  than 
mean ;  for  wliat  is  low  stands  more  di- 
rectly opposed  to  what  is  high,  but  what 
is  mean  is  intermediate:  the  low  is  ap- 
plied only  to  a  certain  number  or  descrip- 
tion ;  but  tiMui,  like  common,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  A 
man  of  low  extraction  falls  below  the  or- 
dinary level;  he  is  opposed  to  a  noble 
man :  a  man  of  mean  birth  does  not  rise 
above  the  ordinary  level ;  he  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  majority.  AbjeH  express- 
es more  than  either  of  the  others,  for  it 
denotes  the  lowest  depression  in  a  per- 
son's outward  condition  or  position,  as 
abfeet  poverty. 

Had  I  been  bom  a  servant,  my  low  life 
Had  steady  stood  from  all  these  miseries. 

For  *tis  the  mind  that  makes  tlte  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest 

clouds. 
So  honor  'peareth  in  the  meaneet  liabit. 

Shakspbabb. 
Or  in  this  ahjeet  posture  have  ye  sworn 
P  adore  the  conqueror  ?  Uoroii. 

When  employed  to  designate  charac- 
ter, they  preserve  the  same  distinction; 
the  low  is  that  which  is  positively  sunk  in 
itself ;  but  the  mean  is  that  which  is  com- 
paratively lowy  in  regard  to  the  outward 
circumstances  and  relative  condition  of 
the  individual.  Swearing  and  drunken- 
ness are  low  vices ;  boxing,  cadgelling,  and 
wrestling  are  low  games;  a  misplaced 
economy  in  people  of  property  is  mean  ; 
a  condescension  to  those  who  arc  beneath 
us  for  our  own  petty  advantages  is  mean- 
nete,  A  man  is  commonly  low  by  birth, 
education,  or  habits ;  but  meannen  is  a 
defect  of  nature  which  sinks  a  person  in 
spite  of  every  external  advantage.  Ab^ 
jedy  as  a  characteristic,  is  applied  partic- 
ularly to  the  spirit  Slavery  is  most  apt 
to  produce  an  abject  spirit  by  depriving 
a  man  of  the  use  of  those  faculties  which 
elevate  him  above  the  brutes;  poverty, 
fear,  or  any  base  passion,  may  have  the 
same  effect. 

Tet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  iow 
From  virtue.  ICiltoii. 
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We  tut  not  to  pletM  men,  nor  to  promote  any 
mean  worldly  interest.  Smalsidqb. 

There  needs  no  more  be  laid  to  extol  the  ex- 
cellence and  power  of  his  wit,  than  that  it  was 
of  magnitude  enough  to  corer  a  world  of  very 
great  fiiults,  that  is,  a  narrowness  in  his  nature 
to  the  lovDut  degree,  an  aMtcineat  and  want  of 
courage,  an  insinuating  and  servile  flattering. 

CLAaBNDOIf. 


M. 

MADNESS,  PHRBKSYy  RAGE,  FURT. 

UAJ)^E^,videDeranffemmt.  PHREK- 
SY,  in  Latin  phrentnt^  Greek  Apcvinc, 
from  0pi|v,  the  mind,  signifies  a  aisorder- 
ed  mind.  RAGE  ia  in  French  roffe^  Lat- 
in rabies^  madness.  FURY,  in  Latin  fu- 
ror^  comes  in  all  probability  from  /«w, 
to  be  carried,  because /vry  carries  a  per- 
son a  way. 

Madness  and  phrensy  are  used  in  the 
physical  and  moral  sense ;  rage  %.i\Afury 
only  in  the  moral  sense :  in  the  first  case, 
madnen  is  a  confirmed  derangement  in 
the  organ  of  thought ;  phrenty  is  only  a 
temporary  derangement  from  the  violence 
of  any  disease  or  other  cause :  the  former 
lies  in  the  system,  and  is,  in  general,  in- 
curable ;  the  latter  is  only  occasional,  and 
yields  to  the  power  of  medicine.  In  the 
moral  sense  of  these  terms  the  cause  is 
put  for  the  effect,  that  is,  madneu  and 
phrensy  are  put  for  that  excessive  vio- 
lence of  passion  by  which  they  are  caused ; 
and  as  rage  and  fury  are  species  of  this 
passion,  namely,  the  angry  passion,  they 
are,  therefore,  to  madneu  and  phrensy 
sometimes  as  the  cause  is  to  the  effect : 
the  former,  however,  are  so  much  more 
violent  than  the  latter,  as  they  altogether 
destroy  the  reasoning  faculty,  which  is 
not  expressly  implied  in  the  significa- 
tion of  the  latter  terms.  Moral  madness 
differs  both  in  degree  and  duration  from 
phrensy:  if  it  spring  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  ragt,  it  bursts  out  into  every 
conceivable  extravagance,  but  is  only 
transitory ;  if  it  spring  from  disappoint* 
ed  love,  or  any  other  disappointed  pas- 
sion, it  is  as  permanent  as  direct  physi- 
cal madness  ;  phrensy  is  always  tempora- 
ry, but  even  more  impetuous  than  mad- 
ness; in  the  phrensy  of  despair  men  com- 


mit acts  of  suicide ;  in  the  phrensy  of  dis- 
tress and  grief,  people  are  hurried  into 
many  actions  fatal  to  themselves  or  oth- 
ers. 

Twas  no  fltlae  heraldry  when  madness  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 

Dbmham. 
Wbatp^Msy,  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  possess'd  ? 

DaTDBM. 

Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the 
agitation  that  exists  within  the  mind; 
fiiry  refers  to  that  which  shows  itself 
outwardly:  a  person  contains  or  stifles 
his  rage ;  but  his  fury  breaks  out  into 
some  external  mark  of  violence:  rage 
will  subside  of  itself ;  fury  spends  itself ; 
a  person  may  be  choked  with  rage ;  but 
his  fury  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man 
may  be  pacified ;  s.  furious  one  is  deaf  to 
every  remonstrance.  Jtage^  when  applied 
to  person.^,  commonly  signifies  highly  in- 
flamed anger;  but  it  may  be  employed 
for  inflamed  passion  toward  any  object 
which  is  specified ;  as  a  rage  for  music,  a 
rage  for  theatrical  performances,  a  fash- 
ionable rage  for  any  whim  of  the  day. 
Fury^  though  commonly  signifying  rage 
bursting  out,  yet  it  may  be  any  impetu- 
ous feeling  displaying  itself  in  extrava- 
gant action ;  as  the  divine /i«ry  supposed 
to  be  produced  upon  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  by  the  inspiration  of  the  god,  and 
the  Bacchanalian  fury^  which  expression 
depicts  the  influence  of  wine  upon  the 
body  and  mind.  In  the  improper  appli- 
cation, to  inanimate  objects,  ^e  words 
rage  and  fury  preserve  a  similar  distinc- 
tion: the  rage  of  the  heat  denotes  the 
excessive  height  to  which  it  is  risen ;  the 
fury  of  the  winds  indicates  their  violent 
commotion  and  turbulence:  so  in  like 
manner  the  raging  of  the  tempest  char- 
acterizes figuratively  \\A  burning  anger; 
and  the  fury  of  the  flames  marks  their 
impetuous  movements,  their  wild  and  rap- 
id spread. 

First  Socrates 
Agataist  the  rctgs  of  tyrants  single  stood. 
Invincible  1  Tuoxson. 

Confined  their /itry  to  those  dark  abodes. 

DRTDBIf. 

MAGISTERIAL,  MAJESTIC,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

MAGISTERIAL,  from  magister,  a  mas- 
ter,  and  MAJESTIC,  from  majestas,  are 
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both  deriTed  from  moffisj  more,  or  maj^fTy 
greater,  that  is,  more  or  greater  than  oth- 
ers ;  but  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that 
the  magisterial  is  something  assumed,  and 
is  therefore  often  false ;  the  mqjettie  is 
natural,  and  consequently  always  real: 
an  upstart,  or  an  intruder  into  any  high 
station  or  office,  may  put  on  a  moffiate- 
rial  air,  in  order  to  impose  on  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to 
be  majestic^  which  never  shows  itself  in 
a  borrowed  shape;  none  but  those  who 
have  a  superiority  of  character,  of  birth, 
or  outward  station,  can  b3  nuyegUc, 

GoTemment  being  the  noblest  and  most  mys- 
terious of  all  arts,  Is  very  antlt  for  tboae  to  talk 
magitterially  of  who  never  bore  any  share  in 
it.  South. 

Then  Arlstldes  lifts  his  honest  front, 
In  pure  majestic  poverty  rever'd.        Thomsoit. 

STATELY  and  POMPOUS  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  ntoffisterial ;  AUGUST 
and  DIGNIFIED  to  majestic:  the  former 
being  merely  extrinsic  and  assumed,  the 
latter  intrinsic  and  inherent.  Magisterial 
respects  tne  authority  which  is  assumed ; 
staidy  regards  splendor  and  rank ;  pom- 
pout  regards  personal  importance,  with  all 
the  appendages  of  greatness  and  power : 
a  person  is  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  and  the  distribution  of  his  com- 
mands ;  he  is  staidy  in  his  ordinary  inter- 
course with  his  inferiors  and  equals ;  he 
is  pompous  on  particuhir  occasions  of  ap- 
pearing in  public :  a  person  demands  si- 
lence in  a  magisterial  tone;  he  marches 
forward  with  a  staidy  air ;  he  comes  for- 
ward in  a  pompous  manner,  so  as  to  strike 
others  with  a  sense  of  his  importance. 

Such  seems  thy  ipentle  hei^rht,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load. 

Dbnuam. 

There  is  for  the  moat  part  as  much  real  eiOoy- 
ment  under  the  mcnnest  cottage,  as  within  the 
walls  of  the  stat^ltAt  palace.  South. 

Majestic  is  an  epithet  that  characterizes 
the  exterior  of  an  object ;  august  is  that 
which  marks  an  essential  characteristic 
in  the  object ;  dipdjied  serves  to  charac- 
terize a  person*8  action  as  tending  to  give 
dignity :  the  form  of  a  female  is  termed 
majestic^  when  it  has  something  imposing 
in  it,  suited  to  the  condition  of  majesty, 
or  the  most  elevated  station  in  society ;  a 
monarch  is  entitled  august  in  order  to  de- 
scribe the  extent  of  his  empire ;  a  public 


assembly  is  denominated  attgusl  to  be> 
speak  its  high  character,  and  its  weighty 
influence  in  the  scale  of  society ;  a  reply 
is  termed  cUgniJied  when  it  upholds  the 
individual  and  personal  character  of  a 
man  as  well  as  his  reUtive  character  in 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs :  the 
former  two  of  these  terms  are  associated 
only  with  grandeur  of  outward  circum- 
stances :  the  last  is  applicable  to  men  of 
all  stations,  who  have  each  in  his  sphere 
a  dignity  to  maintain  which  belongs  to 
man  as  an  independent  moral  agent. 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  {(raoefhl  pride. 
Embroidered  sandals  glittcr'd  as  he  trod. 
And  forth  be  mov*d  maJesUo  as  a  god.      Pora. 
Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  creator  wiae. 
Though  tlireat'ning,  will  In  earnest  so  destroy 
Us,  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  hieh. 

MiLTosr. 
How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august^ 
How  complicate,  how  wonderflil,  is  man. 

ToDHa. 

MAGNIFICENCR,  SPLENDOR,  POMP. 

MAGNIFICENCE,  from  magrms  and 
/octo,  signifies  doing  largely,  or  on  a  lai^ 
scale.  SPLENDOR,  in  Utin  tytlendor, 
from  tplendeoy  to  shine,  signifies  bright- 
ness in  the  external.  POMP,  in  Latin 
pompoy  Greek  wofimi,  a  procession,  from 
we/cwiu,  to  send,  signifies  in  general  for- 
mality and  ceremony. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  objects  presented, 
but  in  their  degree  of  richness  as  to  their 
coloring  and  quality;  splendor  is  but  a 
characteristic  of  magnifioencey  attached  to 
such  objects  as  dazzle  the  eye  by  the  quan- 
tity of  light,  or  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  coloring ;  the  entertainments  of  the 
Eastern  monarchs  and  princes  are  re- 
markable for  their  ma^i/Seenee,  from  the 
immense  number  of  their  attendants,  the 
crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of  their  pal- 
aces, the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and 
the  profusion  of  viands  which  constitute 
the  arrangements  for  the  banquet ;  the  en- 
tertainments of  Europeans  present  much 
spUndory  from  the  richness,  the  variety, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  dress,  of  furniture, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  feast,  which 
the  refinements  of  art  have  brought  to 
perfection.  Magnificence  is  seldomer  un- 
accompanied with  splendor  than  tplendor 
with  magfiificence  ;  since  quantity,  as  well 
as  quality,  is  essential  to  the  one;  bat 
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quality  more  than  quantity  is  an  essen- 
tial to  the  other:  a  large  army  drawn  up 
in  battle  array  is  a  maffnijicent  spectacle, 
from  the  immensity  of  their  numbers  and 
the  order  of  their  disposition ;  it  will  in 
all  probability  be  a  tpiendid  scene  if  there 
be  much  richness  in  the  dresses ;  the/xwnp 
will  here  consist  in  such  large  bodies  of 
men  acting  by  one  impulse,  and  directed 
by  one  will:  hence  military  pomp;  it  is 
the  appendage  of  power,  when  displayed 
to  public  view :  on  particular  occasions 
a  monarch  seated  on  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded  by  his  courtiers  and  attended  by 
his  guards,  is  said  to  appear  with  pomp. 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo.such  magniftemt6 
EquaU'd  in  all  their  glories.  MiLTOir. 

Vain  transitory  apUndora  could  not  all 
Keprteve  tlie  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall. 

GOLDSMITU. 

Was  all  ihalt  pomp  of  woe  for  this  prepar'd ; 
lliese  fires,  this  fan'ral  pile,  these  altars  rear'd. 

Dbtdbn. 

TO  MAKE,  FORM,  PBODUCK,  CHEATE. 

Tm  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  thing  is 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  action:  to 
MAKE  {v.  To  act)  is  the  most  general 
and  unqualified  term;  to  FORM  (v.  To 
form)  signifies  to  give  a  form  to  a  thing, 
that  is,  to  make  it  after  a  given  form  ; 
to  PRODUCE  {v.  To  afford)  is  to  bring 
forth  into  the  light,  to  call  into  existence ; 
to  CREATE  {v.  To  eaute)  is  to  bring  into 
existence  by  an  absolute  exercise  of  pow- 
er :  to  mahe  is  the  simplest  action  of  all, 
and  comprehends  a  simple  combination 
by  the  smallest  efforts ;  to /orm  requires 
care  and  attention,  and  greater  efforts ; 
to  produce  requires  time  and  also  labor : 
whatever  is  put  together,  so  as  to  become 
another  thing,  is  made;  a  chair  or  a  ta- 
ble is  made:  whatever  is  put  into  any 
distinct  form  \s  formed;  the  potter/orma 
the  clay  into  an  earthen  vessel:  what- 
ever emanates  from  a  thing,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  distinct  object,  is  produced  ;  fire 
is  often  produced  by  the  violent  friction 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  with  each  other. 
The  process  of  making  is  always  per- 
formed by  some  conscious  agent,  who 
employs  either  mechanical  means,  or  the 
simple  exercise  of  power:  a  bird  makee 
its  nest ;  man  makes  various  things,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  understanding  and  his 


limbs ;  the  Almighty  Maker  has  made  ev- 
erything  by  his  word.  The  process  of 
forming  does  not  always  require  a  con- 
scious agent;  things  Ave  formed  of  them- 
selves; or  they  ne  formed  by  the  active 
operations  of  other  bodies ;  melted  lead, 
when  thrown  into  water,  Vill  form  itself 
into  various  little  bodies ;  hard  substances 
tire  formed  in  the  human  body,  which  give 
rise  to  the  disease  termed  the  gravel. 
What  is  produced  is  oftener  produced 
by  the  process  of  nature,  than  by  any 
express  design;  the  earth  produces  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  from  seed ;  animals, 
by  a  similar  process, produce  their  young. 
Create^  in  this  natural  sense  of  the  term, 
is  employed  as  the  act  of  an  intelligent 
being,  and  that  of  the  Supreme  Being 
only ;  it  is  the  act  of  making  by  a  simple 
effort  of  power,  without  the  use  of  mate- 
rials, and  without  any  process.  Hence 
it  has  been  extended  in  its  application  to 
the  making  of  anything  by  an  immediate 
exercise  of  power.  The  creaiive  power  of 
the  human  mind  is  a  faint  image  of  that 
power  which  brought  everything  iuto  ex- 
istence out  of  nothing. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Common  Prayer  Book 
was  made  with  the  advice  of  the  foreign  and  even 
the  Presbyterian  l*rotestants.  Secksb. 

Dire  Scylla  here,  a  scene  of  horror /&rm«, 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms. 

POTB. 

It  is  strange,  you  will  say,  that  nature  slionid 
make  use  of  the  same  agent  to  create  as  to  de- 
stroy, and  that  what  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
consumer  of  countries  is,  in  &ct,tbe  very  power 
that  prociKOM  them.  Bbtdomb. 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 
In  which  all  colors  and  all  figures  were. 
That  nature  or  that  fancy  can  create.    Cowlet. 

They  are  all  employed  in  the  moral 
sense,  and  with  a  similar  distinction: 
make  is  indefinite ;  we  may  make  a  thing 
that  is  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex ;  we  may  make  a  letter,  or  make  a 
poem ;  we  may  make  a  word,  or  make  a 
sentence.  To  form  is  the  work  either  of 
intelligence  or  of  circumstances :  educa- 
tion has  much  to  do  in  forming  the  hab- 
its, but  nature  has  more  to  do  in  form- 
ing the  disposition  and  the  mind  alto- 
gether; sentiments  are  frequently /orm- 
ed  by  young  people  before  they  have  sof • 
ficient  maturity  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge  to  justify  them  in  coming  to  any 
decision.     To  produce  is  the  effect  of 
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great  niental  exertion ;  or  it  is  the  natu- 
ral operation  of  things :  no  industry  could 
ever  produce  a  poem  or  a  work  of  the 
imagination :  but  a  history  or  a  work  of 
science  may  be  produced  by  the  force  of 
mere  labor.  All  things,  both  in  the  mor- 
al and  intellectual  world,  are  linked  to- 
gether upon  the  same  principle  of  cause 
and  effect,  by  which  one  thing  is  the  pro- 
duccTy  and  the  other  the  thing  produced: 
quarrels  produce  hatred,  and  kindness 
produces  love ;  as  he^i  produeee  inflamma- 
tion and  fever,  or  disease  produces  death. 
What  is  created  is  not  made  by  any  nat- 
ural process,  but  is  called  into  existence 
by  the  areaiing  power ;  small  matters  cre- 
ate jealousies  in  jealous  minds. 

Though  he  could  not  aicree  to  the  making  a 
king  u  things  stood,  yet,  if  he  found  one  made, 
he  would  be  more  fkithnil  to  him  than  those  that 
tH€Ki€  him  oould  be  acoordlng  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples. UUKMR. 

Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  vxAform  a  res- 
olution without  the  conduct  and  direction  of  some 
deity.  Addiboit. 

A  supcriiatnral  efltect  is  that  which  is  above 

any  natural  power  that  we  know  of  to  produce. 

Tiu^orsoN. 

By  this  means  alone  their  greatest  obstacles 
will  vanish,  and  what  usually  ereuUe  their  dis- 
like will  become  their  satisftction.  Pope. 

MALEDICTION,  CURSE,  IMPRECATION, 
EXECRATION,  ANATHEMA. 

MALEDICTION,  from  male  and  dico, 
signifies  a  saying  ill,  that  is,  declaring  an 
evil  wish  against  a  person.  CURSE,  in 
Saxon  kurtian^  comes,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  Kvpoofy 
to  sanction  or  ratify,  signifying  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solemn 
manner.  IMPRECATION,  from  im  and 
precor^  signifies  a  praying  down  evil  upon 
a  person.  EXECRATION,  from  the  Latin 
exceror^  that  is,  e  eacris  exdudcre,  signifies 
the  same  as  to  excommunicate,  with  every 
form  of  solemn  impreeation.  ANATHE- 
MA, in  Greek  ava^fia^  signifies  a  setting 
out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  religious 
community  as  a  penance. 

The  fnaUdietion  is  the  most  indefinite 
and  general  term,  signifying  simply  the 
declaration  of  evil ;  airee  is  a  solemn  de- 
nunciation of  evil :  the  former  is  employ- 
ed raosily  by  men;  the  latter  by  some 
superior  being  as  well  as  by  men:  the 
rest  are  species  of  the  curse  pronoirooed 


only  by  men.  The  maledkHom  is  caused 
by  simple  anger;  the  curse  is  occasioned 
by  some  grievous  offence:  men,  in  the 
heat  of  their  passions,  will  utter  ntalc- 
dictums  against  any  object  that  offends 
them;  God  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  after  the 
fall. 

With  many  praises  of  his  good  play,  and  many 
nutUdictions  on  the  power  of  chance,  he  took 
up  the  cards  and  threw  them  in  die  fire. 

Mackshzik. 
Dut  know,  that  era  your  promis'd  walls  yoo  build. 
My  oureee  shall  severely  be  fulflU'd.     DaTDSH. 

The  term  curse  diifers  in  the  degree 
of  evil  pronounced  or  wished ;  ti»if>reea. 
turn  and  execration,  alwajrs  imply  some 
positive  great  evil,  and,  in  fact,  as  much 
evil  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  in  his 
anger;  the  anathema  respects  the  evil 
which  is  pronounced  according  to  the 
canon  law,  by  which  a  man  is  not  only 
put  out  of  the  Church,  but  held  up  as  an 
object  of  offence.  The  malediction  is  al- 
together an  unallowed  expression  of  pri- 
vate resentment;  the  curse  was  admit- 
ted, in  some  cases,  according  to  the  Mo- 
saic law ;  and  that,  as  well  as  the  oiuUA. 
ema,  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Christian 
Church;  the  imprecation  formed  a  part 
of  the  heathenish  ceremony  of  religion ; 
but  the  execration  is  always  the  informal 
expression  of  the  most  violent  personal 
anger. 

Thus  either  boat  their  imprecations  }o\n*d, 

Pors. 

I  have  seen  in  Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up 

his  fkco  in  a  posture  of  adoration  toward  heaven 

to  utter  eopecratione  and  blasphemies.    Stbbul 

The  bare  anafhemne  of  tlie  Church  fldl  like 
so  many  bruta/ulmina  upon  the  obetliiate  and 

SoDTa. 


MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOUS,  MAUO- 
NANT. 

Thbsk  words  have  all  their  derivation 
from mo/tM,  bad;  thatis,MALfiyOLBNT, 
wishing  ill;  MALICIOUS  (9.  ifa/t«f), hav- 
ing  malice  ;  and  MALIGNANT,  having  an 
evil  tendency. 

Malevolence  has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart, 
and  is  a  settled  part  of  the  character; 
wc  denominate  the  person  malevolent,  to 
designate  the  ruling  temper  of  his  mind ; 
maliciousness  may  be  applied  as  an  epi- 
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ihet  to  particalar  parts  of  a  man's  char- 
acter or  conduct ;  one  may  have  a  nudi- 
eioutt  joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  dis- 
tresses of  another :  maUgniiy  is  not  so  of- 
ten employed  to  characterize  the  person 
as  the  thing ;  the  nuiUgnUy  of  a  design 
is  estimated  by  the  degree  of  mischief 
which  was  intended  to  be  done. 

I  have  often  known  very  Isstliig  maUvolenee 
excited  by  anlncky  oentures.  JoamoN. 

Qreatness,  the  earnest  of  malieiout  Fate 
For  future  woe,  waa  never  meant  a  good. 

Southern. 
Still  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twllli^ht  round, 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mix'd. 
TBomoN. 

MALICE,  RANCOR,  SPITE,  GRUDGE, 
PIQUE. 

MALICE,  in  Latin  tnaliUa^  from  mcdas^ 
bad,  signifies  the  very  essence  of  badness 
lying  in  the  heart;  RANCOR  (v. /fa/r«i) 
is  only  continued  hatred;  the  former  re- 
quires no  external  cause  to  provoke  it,  it 
is  inherent  in  the  mind ;  the  latter  must 
be  caused  by  some  personal  offence.  Mal- 
ice is  properly  the  love  of  evil  for  evil's 
saice,  and  is,  therefore,  confined  to  no  num- 
ber or  quality  of  objects,  and  limited  by 
no  circumstance;  rancor,  as  it  depends 
upon  external  objects  for  its  existence, 
so  it  is  confined  to  such  objects  only  as 
are  liable  to  cause  displeasure  or  anger ; 
malice  will  impel  a  man  to  do  mischief 
to  those  who  have  not  injured  him,  and 
are  perhaps  strangers  to  him ;  rancor  can 
subsist  only  l>etween  those  who  have  had 
sufficient  connection  to  be  at  variance. 

If  any  ehance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  Gune, 
Who  8uffer*d  fhim  the  malice  of  the  times. 

Drtden. 

Tarty-spirit  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  ran' 

cor.  Addison. 

SPITE,  from  the  Italian  dispetto  and 
the  French  denpit,  from  jiptV,  a  pointed 
instrument,  dtMiotes  a  potty  kind  of  nio/- 
i<T,  or  disposition  to  ofiTeud  another  in 
trifling  matters ;  it  may  be  in  the  temper 
of  the  person,  or  it  may  have  iu  source 
in  some  external  provocation :  children 
often  show  their  ^ite  to  each  other. 

Can  heavenly  minds  rach  high  resentment  show. 
Or  exercise  tlielr  epiU  in  human  woe  ?  Drtdbn. 

GRUDGE,  connected  with  grunible  and 
pri-oir^  and  PIQUE,  from  pike,  denoting 
the  prick  of  a  pointed  instrument,  are 
26 


employed  for  that  particular  state  of  rai^ 
coroue  or  epile/tU  feeling  which  is  occa^ 
sioned  by  personal  offences :  the  grudgt 
is  that  which  has  long  existed ;  the  pique 
is  that  which  is  of  recent  date ;  a  person 
is  said  to  owe  another  a  gfrudge  for  hav- 
ing done  him  a  disservice ;  or  he  is  said 
to  have  a  piqtie  toward  another,  who  has 
shown  him  an  affront 

The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge, 
Clapp'd  asses*  ears  upon  the  Judge.  Swipt. 

Yon  may  be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting, 
on  their  side,  in  cherishing  and  improving  tlicae 
important  jpiguett,  which  divide  tlic  ti)wn  almost 
into  as  many  parties  as  there  are  families. 

Ladt  M.  W.  MoyTAGUB. 

MANLY,  MANFUL. 

MANLY,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed  to 
juvenile,  and  of  course  applied  properly 
to  youths ;  but  MANFUL,  or  full  of  man. 
hood,  is  opposed  to  effeminate,  and  is  ap< 
plicable  more  properly  to  grown  persons : 
a  premature  manlinem  in  young  persons 
is  hardly  less  unseemly  than  a  want  of 
manfulnem  in  one  who  is  called  upon  to 
display  his  courage. 

I  love  a  manly  freedom  as  much  as  any  of  the 
band  of  cashlerers  of  kings.  BuaKx. 

I  opposed  his  whim  mttnfuUyy  which  I  think 
you  will  approve  of.  Gcmbbiilaiid. 


MANNKK8,  MORALS. 
MANNERS  (v.  Air,  Manner)  respect 
the  minor  forms  of  acting  with  others 
and  toward  others ;  MORALS  include  the 
important  duties  of  life :  manners  have 
therefore  been  denominated  minor  m/or- 
ale.  By  an  attention  to  good  manners 
we  render  ourselves  good  companions; 
by  an  observance  of  good  moraU  we  be^ 
come  good  members  of  society :  the  for- 
mer gains  the  good-will  of  others,  the  lat- 
ter their  esteem.  The  manners  of  a  child 
are  of  more  or  less  importenc*,  according 
to  bin  station  in  life ;  his  morals  cannot 
be  attended  to  too  early,  let  his  station 
be  what  it  may. 

In  the  present  corrupted  state  of  human  man- 
nent,  always  to  assent  and  to  comply  is  the  very 
worst  maxim  we  can  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to 
support  the  purity  and  dignity  of  Christian  mor- 
alH,  without  opposing  the  world  on  various  occa- 
sions. BtAlK. 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL,  NAUTICAL. 

MARITIME  and  MARINE,  from  the 
Latin  mare,  a  sea,  signifies  belonging  to 
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the  sea;  NAVAL,  from  ndvw,  a  ship, 
signifies  belonging  to  a  ship ;  and  NAU- 
TICAL, from  funda,  a  sailor,  signifies 
belonging  to  a  sailor,  or  to  navigation. 
Countries  and  places  are  denominated 
mariiime  from  their  proximity  to  the  sea, 
or  their  great  intercourse  by  sea ;  hence 
England  is  called  the  most  marUime  na- 
tion in  Europe.  Marine  is  a  technical 
term,  employed  by  persons  in  office,  to 
denote  that  which  is  officially  transacted 
with  regard  to  the  sea  in  distincUon  from 
what  passes  on  land ;  hence  we  speak  of 
the  marines  as  a  species  of  soldiers  act- 
ing by  sea,  of  the  marine  society,  or  ma- 
rine stores.  Naval  is  another  term  of 
art  as  opposed  to  military,  and  used  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment or  commerce :  hence  we  speak  of 
naval  affairs,  naval  officers,  naval  tactics, 
and  the  like.  Nautical  is  a  scientific 
term,  connected  with  the  science  of  nav- 
igation or  the  management  of  vessels : 
hence  we  talk  of  nautical  instmction,  of 
nautical  calculations.  The  maritime  laws 
of  England  are  essential  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  naval  power  which  it  has  so 
justly  acquired.  The  marine  of  England 
is  one  of  its  glories.  The  naval  admin- 
istration is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  our  government  in  the  time 
of  war.  Nautical  tables  and  a  nautical 
almanac  have  been  expressly  formed  for 
the  benefit  o^  nil  who  apply  themselves 
to  nautical  subjects. 

Octavianus  reduced  Lcpidus  to  a  necessity  to 
befc  his  life,  and  be  content  to  lead  the  i-emaindcr 
of  It  in  a  mean  condition  at  Circeii,  a  (tmall  »</vr- 
iHmt  town  among  the  Latins.  TaiDEAux. 

A  man  of  a  v«ry  i^rave  aspect  required  notice 
to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  set  ont  on  a  certain 
day  on  a  eubmarine  voyage.  Johnson. 

Sextus  Pompey  having  together  such  a  naval 
force  as  made  up  360  ships,  seixed  Sicily. 

Pridbavx. 

He  elegantly  showed  by  whom  be  was  drawn, 
which  depainted  the  natitioal  compass  with  ant 
Magnee.,  aut  Magna.  Camden. 

MAKK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

MARK  is  the  same  in  the  Northern 
languages,  and  in  the  Persian  marz, 
PRINT  and  IMPRESSION,  both  from 
the  Latin  premo^  to  press,  signify  the  vis- 
ible effect  produced  by  pHnting  or  press- 
ing. STAMP  signifies  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  ttamjnnff. 


The  word  mark  is  the  most  general  in 
sense :  whatever  alters  the  external  face 
of  an  object  is  a  mark;  a  prini  is  some 
specific  mark^  or  a  figure  drawn  upon  the 
surface  of  an  object;  an  tmprmrifim  is 
the  mark  pressed  either  upon  or  into  a 
body ;  a  tkanp  is  the  mark  that  is  elanq^- 
ed  in  or  upon  the  body.  The  mark  is 
confined  to  no  size,  shape,  or  form ;  the 
print  is  a  mark  that  represents  an  ob- 
ject :  the  mark  may  consist  of  a  spot,  a 
line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear;  but  a  print  de- 
scribes a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  man, 
etc.  A  mark  Is  either  a  protuberance  or 
a  depression ;  an  impremon  is  aiwajrs  a 
sinking  in  of  the  object :  a  hillock  or  a 
hole  are  both  marks;  but  the  latter  is 
properly  the  impremon :  the  ntamp  is  an 
impremon  made  in  a  specific  manner  and 
for  a  specific  object,  as  the  tiamp  of  a 
seal  on  wax.  The  mark  is  occasioned  by 
every  sort  of  action,  gentle  or  violent^  ar- 
tificial or  natural ;  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  a  person,  or  the  unconscious  act  of  in- 
animate bodies,  by  means  of  compression 
or  friction,  by  a  touch  or  a  blow,  and  the 
like :  all  the  others  are  occasioned  by  one 
or  more  of  these  modes.  The  print  is 
occasioned  by  artificial  means  of  com- 
pression, as  when  the  print  of  letters  or 
pictures  is  made  on  paper ;  or  by  acci- 
dental and  natural  compression,  as  when 
the  print  of  the  hand  is  made  on  the 
wall,  or  the  prini  of  the  foot  is  made  on 
the  ground.  The  impremon  is  made  by 
means  mora  or  less  violent,  as  when  an 
impremon  is  made  upon  wood  by  the  axe 
or  hammer;  or  by  gradual  and  natural 
means,  as  by  the  dripping  of  water  on 
stone.  The  stamp  is  made  by  means  of 
direct  pressure  with  an  artificial  instru- 
ment. 

De  I^  Chambre  asserts  positively  tbat  Anom 
the  marks  on  the  body  the  conilgaration  of  the 
planets  at  a  nativity  may  be  gattiered.     Walsh. 
From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  liero 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Danynv. 

The  hammered  gold  coins  which  were  made  in 
the  reigns  of  the  several  kings  and  queens  from 
Edward  the  First  inclusively  till  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  Die  Second,  are  almost 
totally  vanished,  either  to  make  vessels  or  uten- 
sils, or  to  convert  into  gold  coin  of  more  modem 
stamps.  LowNDn. 

Every  piece  is  brought  to  the  press,  which  is 
called  the  mill,  and  there  receives  the  imprte- 
sion  which  makes  it  milted  money.     LowNnaa. 
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Mark  is  of  suoh  universal  application, 
that  it  is  confined  to  no  objects  whatev- 
er, either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world ; 
print  is  mosUj  applied  to  material  ob- 
jects, the  face  of  which  undergoes  a  hwt- 
ing  change,  as  the  prinHng  made  on  par 
per  or  wood;  impreuion  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  such  natural  objects  as 
are  particularly  solid ;  ttamp  is  generally 
applied  to  paper,  or  still  softer  uidanore 
yielding  bodies.  Imprenion  and  tiamp 
have  both  a  moral  application:  evenlA 
or  speeches  make  an  ititpremtm  on  the 
mind :  things  bear  a  certain  stamp  which 
bespeaks  their  origin.  Where  the  pas- 
sions have  obtained  an  ascendency,  the 
occasional  good  impremoM  which  are 
produced  by  religious  observances  but 
too  frequently  die  away ;  the  Christian 
religion  carries  with  itself  the  ttamp  of 
truth. 

When  a  nun  thiidu  of  aaytbing  in  tlw  dark- 
neis  of  the  night,  whatever  deep  impre^tiotis  it 
may  make  In  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to  Taniah  as 
soon  as  the  day  breaks  about  him.        Addisoh. 

Strange  that  the  gods  should  give  thoee  laws 

Bearing  no  tiamp  of  honor,  nor  design'd 

With  provident  thought  PonBm. 

MARK,  SIGN,  NOTE,  SYMPTOM,  TOKEN, 
INDICATION. 

MARK,  V,  Mark,  impression,  SIGN, 
in  Latin  siffnum,  Greek  myfia,  from  vi^ai, 
to  punctuate,  signifies  the  thing  that 
points  out  SYMPTOM,  in  Latin  st^n^ 
toma,  Greek  ffv/nmauor  from  mffiwiwrui^ 
to  fall  out  in  accordance,  signifies  what 
presents  itself  to  confirm  one's  opinion. 
TOKEN,  V.  To  betoken,  INDICATION, 
in  Latin  indicatiOy  from  indico^  and  the 
Greek  ivdccirw,  to  point  out,  signifies  the 
thing  which  points  out 

The  idea  of  an  external  object,  which 
serves  to  direct  the  observer,  is  common 
to  all  these  terms;  the  difference  con- 
sists in  the  objects  that  are  employed. 
Anything  may  serve  as  a  mark,  a  stroke, 
a  dot,  a  stick  set  up,  and  the  like ;  it 
serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses;  the 
siffn  is  something  more  complex ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  figure  or  representation  of  some 
object,  as  the  twelve  siffns  of  the  zodiac, 
or  the  siffns  which  are  afiixed  to  houses 
of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marks 
arc  arbitrary;  every  one  chooses  his 
mark  at  pleasure :  siffns  have  commonly 


a  oonnectkin  with  the  object  thai  is  to 
be  observed :  a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or 
any  external  object,  may  be  chosen  as  a 
mark:  but  a  tobacconist  chooses  the  si^ 
of  a  bhu^k  man ;  the  innkeeper  chooses 
the  head  of  the  reigning  prtnoe.  Marks 
serve  in  general  simply  to  aid  the  mem- 
017  in  distinguishing  the  situation  of  ob- 
jects, or  the  particular  circumstances  of 
persons  or  things,  as  the  marks  which 
are  set  up  in  a  garden  to  distmguish  the 
ground  that  is  occupied;  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  private,  and  known  only  to  the 
individual  that  makes  them,  as  the  pri- 
vate marks  by  which  a  tradesman  distin- 
guishes his  prices :  they  may  likewise  be 
changeable  and  fluctuating,  according  to 
the  humor  and  convenience  of  the  maker, 
as  the  private  marks  which  are  employed 
by  the  military  on  guard.  Stgns,  on  the 
contrary,  serve  to  direct  the  understand- 
ing; they  have  either  a  natural  or  an 
artificial  resemblance  to  the  object  to  bo 
represented ;  they  are  consequently  chos- 
en, not  by  the  will  of  one,  but  by  the 
universal  consent  of  a  body;  they  arc 
not  chosen  for  the  moment,  but  for  a 
permanency,  as  in  the  case  of  language, 
either  oral  or  written,  in  the  case  of  the 
zodiacal  siffns,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  algebraical  siffns,  and  the  like.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  many  objects  may 
be  both  a  mark  and  a  siffti,  according  to 
the  above  illustration :  the  cross  which  is 
employed  in  books,  by  way  of  reference 
to  notes,  is  a  mark  only,  because  it  serves 
merely  to  guide  the  eye  or  assist  the 
memory;  but  the  figure  of  the  cross, 
when  employed  in  reference  to  the  cross 
of  our  Saviour,  is  a  siffn,  inasmuch  as  it 
conveys  a  distinct  idea  of  something  else 
to  the  mind;  so  likewise  little  strokes 
over  letters,  or  even  letters  themselves, 
may  merely  be  marks,  while  they  only 
point  out  a  difference  between  Uiis  or 
that  letter,  this  or  that  object ;  but  this 
same  stroke  becomes  a  siffn  if,  as  in  the 
first  declension  of  Latin  nouns,  it  points 
out  the  ablative  case,  it  is  a  siffn  of  the 
ablative  case ;  and  a  single  letter  affixed 
to  different  parcels  is  merely  a  mark  so 
long  as  it  simply  serves  this  purpose; 
but  the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  a 
word,  is  a  siffn  when  it  is  used  as  a  siffn. 
A  mark  may  be  something  accidental, 
and  mean  nothing ;  but  a  siffn  is  that  to 
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which  a  meaning  is  alwajB  given :  there 
may  be  marla  on  a  wall  occasioned  by 
the  elements  or  otherwise,  but  a  nffn  is 
always  the  mgn  of  something :  a  mark, 
if  it  consist  of  a  sensible  object,  is  only 
visible,  but  tigwi  may  be  the  object  of 
hearing,  smell,  or  any  other  sense ;  many 
things,  therefore,  may  be  tigtiM  which  are 
not  markt;  when  words  are  spoken  and 
not  written,  they  are  n^iu  and  not  markt; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  cross  made  on 
the  forehead  of  a  child  in  baptism  is  a 
wign,  but  not  a  mark. 

It  was  an  ancient  ciutom  to  cull  oat  of  the 
flocks  the  ffood1k!st  of  the  cattle,  and  put  certain 
marks  upon  them  whereby  they  might  be  dla- 
tlDgoished  from  the  rest.  rorrss. 

Now  part  In  peace  secure  thy  prayer  Is  sped, 
Witness  the  sacred  honors  of  our  head, 
The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 
The  flUthftil,  flx'd,  irrevocable  Hf/n.  Fon. 

When  mark  and  ngn  are  both  taken 
to  denote  something  by  which  one  forms 
a  judgment,  the  former  serves  either  to 
denote  that  which  has  been  or  which  is, 
the  latter  to  designate  that  which  is  or 
will  be,  as  persons  bear  the  tnarXa  of  age, 
or  the  marks  of  violence;  or  we  may 
judge  by  the  marks  of  a  person's  foot 
that  some  one  has  been  walking  in  a  par- 
ticular place ;  hoarseness  is  a  siffti  that  a 
person  has  a  cold ;  when  mariners  meet 
with  certain  birds  at  sea,  they  consider 
them  as  a  tign  that  land  is  near  at  hand. 

Ilannnial  bore  the  marl^s  in  his  visage  of  hard 
campaigns.  Goldsxith. 

So  plain  the  Hgnit  such  prophets  are  the  skies. 

Drtdsn. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  moral  ob- 
jects or  matters  of  a  purely  intellectual 
nature;  as  a  mark  of  honor,  or  a  nkark 
of  distinction;  an  outward  and  visible 
tiffn  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

The  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses  were  the  marks 
to  distinguish  the  people  of  God  finom  the  Gen- 
tiles. Bacon. 

The  sacring  of  the  kings  of  France  (as  Loysel 
lays)  Is  the  ngn  of  their  sovereign  priesthood. 

Temple. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  objects 
which  serve  as  characteristics  of  the  per- 
son, the  mark  illustrates  the  spring  of 
the  action ;  the  sign  shows  the  state  of 
the  mind  or  sentiments ;  it  is  a  mark  of 
folly  or  weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  him- 
self implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  an  in- 


terested friend ;  tean  are  not  always  a 
ngn  of  repentance. 

These  institutions  and  precepts  were  consider- 
ad  by  the  nelgliboring  powers  rather^  aa  marks 
of  cowardice  tiian  wisdom. 


It's  bat  a  bad  sign  of  homiUty  to  declaim 
ag^nst  pride.  Couikb. 

Note  is  rather  a  sign  than  a  mark; 
but  it  is  properly  the  sign  which  consists 
of  marks,  as  a  note  of  admiration  (!) ;  or, 
in  the  moral  sense,  the  sign  by  which  the 
object  is  known ;  as  pereons  of  nofe,  that 
is,  which  have  a  noU  upon  them,  or  that 
by  which  they  are  known. 

They  who  appertain  to  the  risible  Church  liare 
all  tlie  notes  of  external  profession.       Hooker. 

Symptom  is  rather  a  mark  than  a  sign; 
it  expUins  the  cause  or  origin  of  com- 
plaints by  the  appearances  they  assume, 
and  is  employed  as  a  technical  term  only 
in  the  science  of  medicine :  as  a  foaming 
at  the  mouth  and  an  abhorrence  of  drink 
are  symptoms  of  canine  madness ;  motion 
and  respiration  are  signs  of  life ;  but  it 
may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in  ap- 
plication to  moral  objects. 

This  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  was  fsr  fkrom 
being  preceded  by  any  exterior  symptoms  U 
decline.  BcauL 

Token  is  a  species  of  mark  in  the 
nnoral  sense,  indieaiion  a  species  of  sign: 
a'  mark  shows  what  is,  a  tt^ism  serves  to 
keep  in  mind  what  has  been :  a  gift  to  a 
friend  is  a  mark  of  one^s  affection  and 
esteem :  if  it  be  permanent  in  its  nature 
it  becomes  a  token;  friends  who  are  in 
close  interoourae  have  perpetusl  oppor- 
tunities  of  showing  each  other  markt  of 
their  regard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courte- 
sy and  kindness ;  when  they  separate  for 
any  length  of  time,  they  commonly  leave 
some  token  of  their  tender  sentiments  in 
each  othcr*s  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  what 
shall  be,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of  what 
has  been. 

He  came  thither  to  the  prince  as  be  was  tak- 
ing, coach,  and  was  received  by  him  with  all  the 
marks  of  aflbctlon  and  esteem.  Boium. 

The  fsmous  bull-feasts  are  an  evident  token 
of  the  Quixotism  and  romantic  taste  of  the  Span- 
iards. SOMERTIIXE. 

Sign,  as  it  respects  indication,  is  said 
in  abstract  and  general  propositions :  in- 
dication itself  is  only  employed  for  the 
sign  given  by  any  individual ;  it  bespeaks 
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the  act  of  the  persons :  but  the  giffn  is 
only  the  face  or  appearance  of  the  thuig. 
When  a  man  does  not  live  consistently 
with  the  profession  which  he  holds,  it  is 
a  sign  that  his  religion  is  built  on  a 
wrong  foundation ;  parents  are  gratified 
when  they  observe  the  slightest  india^- 
tiom  of  genius  or  goodness  in  their  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  same  time  the  khig  was  pleased  to  dls- 
ehance  forever  to  him  and  his  heirs  a  lieu  duty 
that  had  been  formerly  payable  to  the  exchequer 
out  of  the  barony  of  Cadzon,  a  sign  of  the  prev- 
alency  of  his  interest  at  that  prince's  court 

CuAcroBo. 

It  Is  certain  Vlrgirs  parents  gave  him  a  good 
edncation,  to  which  they  were  Inclined  by  the 
early  indications  he  gave  of  a  sweet  disposition 
and  excellent  wit.  Walsh. 

MABK,  TRACK,  VESnOE,  FOOTSTEP, 
TRACK. 

Thb  word  MARK  has  already  been 
considered  at  large  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, but  it  will  admit  of  further  illustra- 
tion when  taken  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  visible,  and  serves  to  show  the 
existing  state  of  things;  riMark  is  here, 
as  before,  the  most  general  and  unqual- 
ified term;  the  other  terms  varying  in 
the  circumstances  or  manner  of  the 
mark,  TRACE,  in  Italian  treecia^  Greek 
Tp^X^'-^t  ^  ^^^t  ^^^  Hebrew  darek^  way, 
signifies  any  continued  mark.  VESTIGE, 
in  Latin  vettigium^  not  improbably  con- 
tracted from  peditf  and  sUgium  or  stigma, 
from  9n^w,  to  imprint,  signifies  a  print 
of  the  foot  FOOTSTEP  is  taken  for 
the  place  in  which  the  foot  has  stepped, 
or  the  mark  made  by  that  step.  TRACK, 
derived  from  the  same  as  trace,  signifies 
'  the  way  run,  or  the  mark  produMd  by 
that  running. 

The  mark  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  un- 
interrupted line;  the  trace  is  said  of  that 
which  is  broken  by  time:  a  carriage  in 
driving  along  the  sand  leaves  marks  of 
the  wheels,  but  in  a  short  time  all  traces 
of  its  having  been  there  will  be  lost ;  a 
mark  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bodies 
on  one  another  in  every  possible  form ; 
the  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  mark 
on  the  floor ;  the  blow  of  a  stick  leaves 
a  mark  on  the  body ;  but  the  trace  is  a 
mark  produced  only  by  bodies  making  a 
progress  or  proceeding  in  a  continued 
ooarse:  the  ship  that  cuts  the  waves, 


and  the  bird  that  cuts  the  air,  leaves  no 
trace  of  their  course  behind ;  so  men  pass 
their  lives,  and  after  death  leave  no 
traces  that  they  ever  were.  The  vestige 
is  a  species  of  mark  or  trace  caused  by 
the  feet  of  men,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  by  the  works  of  active  industry; 
as  the  vestiges  of  buildings:  there  are 
traces  of  the  Roman  roads  still  visible  in 
England ;  there  are  many  vetUges  of  Ro- 
man temples  in  Italy. 

I  have  served  him 
In  this  old  body ;  yet  the  marks  remain 
Of  many  wovnds.  Otwat. 

The  greatest  iisvors  to  an  ungrafcefhl  man  are 
but  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves : 
they  leave  no  tracf^  no  sign  beliind  thtm. 

South. 

Both  Britain  and  Treland  had  temples  for  the 
wonhip  of  the  gods,  the  vestiges  of  which  are 
now  remaining.  Fabsons. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application 
they  are  similarly  distinguished.  The 
mark  serves  to  denote  as  well  that  which 
is  as  that  which  has  been ;  as  marks  of 
desoUtion,  or  marks  of  antiquity :  trace 
and  vestige  show  the  remains  of  something 
that  has  been ;  the  former  in  reference  to 
matters  of  intellectual  research  generally, 
the  latter  in  reference  to  that  which  has 
been  built  up  or  pulled  down,  as  there  are 
traces  of  a  universal  affinity  in  all  known 
languages ;  there  are  vestiges  of  ancient 
customs  in  different  parts  of  England. 

He  tells  US  these  Phlisiana  had  a  very  holy 
temple,  in  which  there  was  no  image  either  open- 
ly to  be  seen  or  kept  in  secret.  This  fo  certainly 
a  mark  of  great  antiquity. 

BiSBOr  CVMBBBLAMD. 

He  eoald  not  certainly  expect  to  find  traeee  of 
his  family  in  his  Arundell  marbles. 

Howard's  Aivecdotes. 

Her  uncxpensive  though  magniflcent  habits, 

and  above  all  her  own  personal  inspection,  ena> 

bled  her,  in  a  short  time,  to  remove  every  ves^ 

tigs  of  devastation  wliich  the  civil  wars  had  left. 

Wbitakbr. 

Footstep  is  employed  only  for  the  steps 
of  an  individual:  the  track  is  made  by 
the  steps  of  many ;  it  is  the  line  which  has 
been  beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping: 
the  footstep  is  now  commonly  and  prop- 
erly employed  only  for  men  or  brutes; 
but  the  trcbck  is  applied  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, as  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  When 
Cacus  took  away  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  he 
dragged  them  backward  that  they  might 
not  be  traced  by  their  foaideps:  a  tnick 
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of  blood  from  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man  may  sometimes  lead  to  the  detection 
of  the  marderer. 

Miue,  lint  of  Arden  tell,  yrhom/oot$tep8  yet  are 

found 
In  her  rough  woodluids  more  than  any  other 

ground.  Deattom. 

Stanley,  having  dispersed  the  right  whig,  now 
pursued  their  k-aek.  Haul 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they 
do  not  signify  a  mark^  but  a  course  of 
conduct ;  the  former  respects  one*s  mor- 
al feelings  or  mode  of  dealing ;  the  latter 
one^B  mechanical  and  habitual  manner 
of  acting :  the  former  is  the  consequence 
of  having  the  same  principles ;  the  Utter 
proceeds  from  imitation  or  constant  repe- 
tition. A  good  son  will  walk  in  the  foot- 
tUp9  of  a  good  father.  In  the  manage^ 
ment  of  business,  it  is  rarely  wise  in  a 
young  man  to  leave  the  track  which  has 
been  marked  out  for  him  by  bis  superiors 
in  age  and  experience. 

Virtue  ahme  ennobles  humankind, 

And  power  should  on  her  glorUm»/oottUp$  wait. 

Though  all  seems  lost,  tis  impious  to  despair, 
The  tracki  of  Providence,  like  rirers,  wind. 

UiaooNS. 

MARK,  BADGE,  STIOMA. 

MARK  (v.  Mark^prirU)  is  still  the  gen- 
eral, and  the  two  others  specific  terms ; 
they  are  employed  for  whatever  serves  to 
characterize  persons  externally,  or  beto- 
ken any  part  either  of  their  character  or 
circumstances :  mark  is  employed  either 
in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense; 
BADGE  in  an  indifferent  one;  STIGMA 
in  a  bad  sense :  a  thing  may  either  be  a 
mark  of  honor,  of  disgrace,  or  of  simple 
distinction :  a  badgie  is  a  mark  simply  of 
distinction ;  the  Kiigma  is  a  mark  of  dis- 
grace. The  mark  is  that  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  a  person  for  his  merits,  as 
medals,  stars,  and  ribbons  arc  bestowed 
by  princes  upon  meritorious  officers  and 
soldiers ;  or  the  mark  attaches  to  a  per- 
son, or  is  affixed  to  him,  in  consequence 
of  his  demerits ;  as  a  low  situation  in  his 
class  is  a  mark  of  disgrace  to  a  scholar  ; 
or  a  fooPs-cap  is  a  mark  of  ignominy  af- 
fixed to  idlers  and  dunces ;  or  a  brand  in 
the  forehead  is  a  mark  of  ignominy  for 
criminals :  the  badge  is  that  which  is  vol- 
untarily assumed  by  one^s  self  according 


to  established  custom ;  it  cooaists  of  di«s8, 
by  which  the  office,  statioo,  and  even  re- 
ligion of  a  particular  community  is  dis- 
tinguished :  as  the  gown  and  wig  is  the 
badge  of  gentlemen  in  the  law ;  the  gown 
and  surplice  that  of  clerical  men;  the 
uniform  of  charity  children  is  the  badge 
of  their  condition ;  the  peculiar  habit  of 
the  Quakers  and  Methodists  is  the  badge 
of  their  religion :  the  stigma  consists  not 
so  much  in  what  is  openly  imposed  upon 
a  person  as  what  falls  upon  him  in  the 
judgment  of  others ;  it  is  the  black  mark 
which  is  set  upon  a  person  by  the  public, 
and  is  consequently  the  strongest  of  all 
marksy  and  one  which  every  one  most 
dreads,  and  every  good  man  seeks  least 
to  deserva 

In  these  rerolnttonair  meetings,  every  coun- 
sel, In  proportion  as  it  is  daring  and  violent  and 
perfidious,  is  taken  for  the  mark  of  superior  gen- 

iUS.  BCBKB. 

The  people  of  England  look  upon  hereditary 
snccession  as  a  securi^  for  their  liberty,  not  as 
a  hadg^  of  servitude.  Bcbkb. 

The  cross  wliich  oor  Saviour's  enemies  thought 
was  to  nHffmtttigt  him  with  infiuny,  became  the 
ensign  of  his  renown. 

MARK,  BUTT. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the 
word  MARK  (v.  Marky  print),  it  has  this 
additional  meaning  in  common  with  the 
word  BUTT,  that  it  implies  an  object 
aimed  at :  the  mark  is  literally  a  mark 
that  is  said  to  be  shot  at  by  the  markt- 
man  with  a  gun  or  a  bow. 

A  fluttering  dore  upon  the  top  tliey  tie. 
The  living  mart  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

Drtdsx. 

It  is  also  metaphorically  employed  for 
the  man  who  by  his  peculiar  character- 
istics makes  himself  the  object  of  notice; 
he  is  the  mark  at  which  every  one's  looks 
and  thoughts  are  directed :  the  bntt,  from 
the  French  bout,  the  end,  is  a  species  of 
mark  in  this  metaphorical  sense ;  but  the 
former  only  calls  forth  general  observa- 
tion, the  latter  provokes  the  laughter  and 
jokes  of  every  one.  Whoever  renders 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  eccentricities, 
either  in  his  opinions  or  his  actions,  must 
not  complain  if  he  become  a  mark  for  the 
derision  of  the  public :  it  is  a  man's  mis- 
fortune rather  than  his  fault  if  he  become 
the  bmU  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and 
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unfeeltDg  enough  to  draw  their  pleasures 
from  another's  pain. 

I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are  pelted 
by  men,  women,  and  children,  by  friends  and 
fbes,  and,  in  a  word,  stand  as  btiUt  in  conversa- 
tion. ADDiaON. 

TO  MARK,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 

MARK  is  here  taken  in  the  intellectual 
sense,  fixing  as  it  were  a  mark  (v.  Mark) 
upon  a  thing  so  as  to  keep  it  in  mind, 
which  is  in  fact  to  fix  one's  attention 
upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  it  by  its  characteristic  qual- 
ities :  to  mark  is  therefore  altogether  an 
intellectual  act :  to  NOT£  has  the  same 
end  as  that  of  marking  ;  namely,  to  aid 
the  memory,  but  one  notes  a  thing  by  mak- 
ing a  T.  ritten  note  of  it ;  this  is  therefore 
a  mechanical  act:  to  NOTIC£,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  sensible  operation,  from 
ftotiiiay  knowledge,  signifying  to  bring  to 
one's  knowledge,  perception,  or  under- 
standing by  the  use  of  our  senses.  We 
mark  and  note  that  which  particularly  in- 
terests us :  the  former  is  that  which  serves 
a  present  purpose ;  notice  that  which  may 
be  of  use  m  future.  The  impatient  lover 
nwrks  the  hours  until  the  time  arrives 
for  meeting  his  mistress :  travellers  note 
whatever  strikes  them  of  importance  to 
bo  remembered  when  they  return  home: 
notice^  which  is  a  species  of  noting  in  small 
matters,  may  serve  either  for  the  present 
or  the  future ;  we  may  notice  things  mere- 
ly by  way  of  amusement ;  as  a  child  will 
notice  the  actions  of  animals,  or  we  may 
notice  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it 
in  mind,  as  a  person  notices  a  particular 
road  when  he  wishes  to  return  by  the 
same  way. 

Jfany  who  mark  with  such  accuracy  the  eonrse 
of  time  appear  to  have  little  sensibility  of  the  de- 
cline of  life.  JouMsoN. 
0  treach'roaa  conadencei  while  she  seems  to 

sleep, 
Unnotetl^  notes  each  moment  misapplied. 

YOCKO. 

An  Englishman's  noUee  of  the  weather  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  changeable  skies  and  un- 
certain seasons.  Johnson. 

MAKRIAGK,  WEDDING,  NUPTIALS. 

MARRIAGE,  from  to  marry^  denotes 
the  act  of  marrying;  WEDDING  and 
NUPTIALS  denote  the  ceremony  of  be- 
ing mamW.  To  marry,  in  French  morier. 


and  Latin  m^rOo,  to  be  joined  to  a  male ; 
hence  marriage  comprehends  tiie  act  of 
choosing  an4  being  legally  bound  to  a 
man  or  a  woman;  toeddingy  from  wed,  and 
the  Teutonic  ^ttcn^  to  promise  or  betroth, 
implies  the  ceremony  of  marrying^  inas- 
much as  it  is  ^binding  upon  the  pailies. 
Nuptials  oomee  from  the  Latin  nubo,  to 
veil,  because  the  Roman  ladies  were  veil- 
ed at  the  time  of  marriage :  hence  it  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceremony  itself. 
Marriage  is  an  institution  which,  by  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  the  light  of 
Divine  Revelation,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  sacred:  with  some  persons, 
particularly  among  the  lower  orders  oC 
society,  the  day  ^f  their  ioeddi$ig  is  con- 
verted into  a  day  of  riot  and  intemper- 
ance: among  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  it  has  bc6n  the  practice  to  have 
their  nuptials  solemnized  by  a  priest  of 
their  own  persuas^n  as  well  as  by  the 
Protestant  clergyman. 

0  fiital  maid  I  thy  marri4tffe  is  endow'd 
With  Phrygian,  Latian;^nd  Rutnlian  blood. 

DaTDEN. 

Ask  any  one  how  he  has  been  employed  to-day, 
he  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  I  have  been  at  the  cer- 
emony of  taking  tlie  manly  robe :  this  friend 
invited  me  to  a  wedding;  that  desired  mo  to 
attend  the  hearing  of  his  cause. 

Hbluoth*s  Lktters  of  Flint. 

Fir'd  with  disdain  for  Tumns  dispossess^. 
And  the  new  nuptials  of  the  Trojan  guest. 

VKmsM. 

MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

MARRIAGE  (v.  Marriage)  is  oftener 
an  act  than  a  state :  MATRIMONY  and 
WEDLOCK  both  describe  states. 

Marriage  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an 
act,  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  mar- 
riagcy  the  day  of  one^s  marriage,  the  con- 
gratulations upon  one's  marriage,  a  hap- 
py or  unhappy  nuxrriage,  the  fruits  of 
one^s  marriage,  and  the  like;  it  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of 
the  pleasures  or  pains  of  marriage  ;  but 
in  this  latter  case  matrimony,  which  sig- 
nifies a  married  life  abstractedly  from  all 
agents  or  acting  persons,  is  preferable ; 
so  likewise,  to  think  of  matrimony,  and 
to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimonii, 
are  expressions  founded  upon  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term.  As  matrimony  is 
derived  from  maicr,  a  mother,  because 
married  women  are  in  general  mothers,  it 
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has  particular  reference  to  the  domestic 
state  of  the  two  parties ;  broils  are  but 
too  frequently  the  fruits  of  matrimamf, 
yet  there  are  few  cases  in  which  they 
might  not  be  obviated  by  the  good-sense 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them. 
Hasty  marriofftt  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  happiness;  young  people  who 
are  eager  for  matrimony  before  they  are 
fully  aware  of  its  consequences  will  pur- 
chase their  experience  at  the  expense  of 
their  peace.  Wedlock  is  the  old  English 
word  for  matrimony,  and  is  in  oonse- 
quence  admitted  in  law,  when  one  speaks 
of  children  bom  in  w«iloek;  agreeably 
to  its  derivation,  it  has  a  reference  to  the 
bond  of  union  which  follows  the  mar- 
riatfe:  hence  one  speaks  of  living  hap- 
pily in  a  state  of  wedlock^  of  being  joined 
in  holy  wedlock. 

Marriage  Is  rewarded  with  some  honorable 
distinctions  which  celibacy  Is  forbidden  to  usurp. 

Johnson. 

As  love  generally  produces  matrimony,  so  it 

often  happens  that  matrimony  produces  love. 

SracTJLTOE. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 

they  Tisit  public  places,  are  frighted  at  tcttllock, 

and  resolve  to  live  single.  Johnson. 

MARTIAL,  WARUKE,  MIUTART,  SOL- 
DIER-UK R. 

MARTIAL,  from  Mam^  the  god  of  war, 
is  the  Latin  term  for  belonging  to  war : 
WARLIKE  signifies  literally  like  Kxir, 
having  the  image  of  war.  In  sense  these 
terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  they  may  be  easily  admitted  to  sup- 
ply each  other^s  place;  but  custom,  the 
lawgiver  of  language,  has  assigned  an  of- 
fice to  each  that  makes  it  not  altogether 
indifferent  how  they  are  used.  Martial 
is  both  a  technical  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive term  than  warlike;  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  iparlike  designates  the  temper  of 
the  individual  more  than  martial:  we 
speak  of  martial  array,  martial  prepara- 
tions, martial  law,  a  court  martial;  but 
of  a  learlike  nation,  meaning  a  naUon 
who  is  fond  of  war;  a  warltke  spirit  or 
temper,  also  a  warlike  appearance,  inas- 
much as  the  temper  is  visible  in  the  air 
and  carriage  of  a  man.  MILITARY, 
from  miles,  signifies  belonging  to  a  sol- 
dier, and  SOLDIER-UKE,  like  a  soldier. 
Military,  in  comparison  with  martial,  is 
a  term  of  particular  import,  martial  hav- 


ing always  a  reference  to  war  in  genera]  -, 
and  military  to  the  prooeediDgB  conse- 
quent upon  that:  hence  we  spemk  of  ms^ 
iiary  in  distinction  from  naval,  as  mHi- 
tary  expeditions,  military  movementa,  and 
the*  like;  but  in  characteriaing  the  men, 
we  should  say  that  they  had  a  marHal 
appearance;  but  of  a  particular  place, 
tliat  it  had  a  military  appearance,  if 
there  were  many  soldiers.  JiUiiary,  com- 
pared with  toldier '  like,  is  used  for  the 
body,  and  the  latter  for  the  individoaL 
The  whole  army  is  termed  the  mUUary: 
the  conduct  of  an  individual  is  rnddier-Woe 
or  otherwise. 

An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeda. 

Dbxbbx. 
Last  from  the  Volscians  fUr  Camilla  came. 
And  led  her  Karlikt  troopa,  a  warrior  dame. 

DMrDBN, 

The  Tlasralans  were,  like  all  unpolished  na- 
tions, strangers  to  military  ordier  and  discipline. 
KoBBHreoH. 

The  fears  of  the  Spaniards  led  them  to  pi«- 
somptaons  and  nneotdieT'lite  discusaiaiia  coo- 
ceming  the  propriety  of  their  general's  meas- 
ures. ItoaCBTKMI. 

MAITER,  If  ATBRIAUS,  SUBJECT. 

MATTER  and  MATERIALS  are  both 
derived  from  the  same  souroCi  namely, 
the  Latin  materia,  which  comes  in  all 
probability  from  mater,  a  mother,  because 
matter,  from  which  everything  is  made, 
acts  in  the  production  of  bodies  like  a 
mother.  SUBJECT,  in  Latin  ni^edwn, 
participle  of  ttdtjicio,  to  lie,  signifies  the 
thing  lying  under  and  forming  the  foun- 
dation. 

Matter,  in  the  physical  application,  is 
taken  for  all  that  composes  the  sensible 
world,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is 
spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing faculty ;  hence  matter  is  always  op- 
posed to  mind.  In  regard  to  materiaU,  it 
is  taken  in  an  indivisible  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral sense ;  the  whole  universe  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  matter,  tliough  not  of  ma- 
terials:  on  the  other  hand,  malertdSi  con- 
sist of  those  particular  parts  of  matter 
which  serve  for  the  artificial  production 
of  objects;  and  matter  is  said  of  those 
things  which  are  the  natural  parts  of  the 
universe :  a  house,  a  table,  and  a  chair, 
consist  of  material*,  because  they  are 
works  of  art ;  but  a  plant,  a  tree,  an  ani- 
mal body,  consist  of  matter,  because  they 
are  the  productions  of  nature. 
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Tbe  motion  of  t&e  planets  round  him  (the  enn) 
is  performed  in  the  same  time,  of  consequence 
his  quantity  of  matter  still  continues  the  same. 
Brtdonk. 

The  materiala  of  tiiat  building  very  fbrtu- 
nately  ranged  themselves  into  that  delkate  or- 
der that  it  must  he  rery  great  chance  that  parte 
them.  TiLU>TsoM. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their 
moral  application  is  very  similar;  the 
fnaUer  which  composes  a  moral  discourse 
IS  what  emanates  from  the  author ;  but 
the  maUrials  are  those  with  which  one  is 
furnished  by  others.  The  style  of  some 
writers  is  so  indifferent  that  they  dis- 
grace the  matter  by  the  manner ;  period- 
ical writers  are  furnished  with  materiaU 
for  their  productions  out  of  the  daily 
occurrences  in  the  political  and  moral 
world.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endeavor 
to  compress  as  much  matter  as  possible 
into  a  small  space ;  they  draw  their  tna- 
Urial*  from  every  other  writer. 

Whence  tomhled  lieadiong  from  the  height  of 

Ufe, 
They  fhmlsh  maUer  for  the  tragic  mnse. 

Thomson. 

Tbe  principal  materiaU  of  oor  comibrt  or  un- 
easiness lie  within  ourselves.  Blair. 

Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  tubjed  as  the  whole  does  to  any  par- 
ticular part^  as  it  respects  moral  objects : 
the  subject  is  the  groundwork  of  the  mat- 
ter; the  matter  is  that  which  flows  out  of 
the  subject :  the  matter  is  that  which  we 
get  by  the  force  of  invention ;  the  ettbjeet 
is  that  which  offers  itself  to  notice :  many 
persons  may  therefore  have  a  tuiject  who 
have  no  matter,  that  is,  nothing  in  their 
own  minds  which  they  can  offer  by  way 
of  illustrating  this  niject :  hxxX  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  matter  without  a  subject: 
hence  the  word  matter  is  taken  for  the 
substance,  and  for  that  which  is  sub- 
stantial; tbe  subject  is  taken  for  that 
which  engages  the  attention :  we  speak  of 
a  subject  of  conversation  and  matter  for 
deliberation ;  a  subject  of  inquiry,  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity.  Kations  in  a  barbarous 
state  afford  but  little  matter  worthy  to 
be  recorded  in  history;  people  who  live 
a  secluded  life  and  in  a  contracted  sphere 
have  but  few  subjects  to  occupy  their  at- 
tention. 

Son  of  God  1  Saviour  of  men  I  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song. 


XlLTOM. 


26* 


Love  hath  nich  a  strong  virtual  Ibree  that 
when  it  fasteneth  on  a  pleasing  subject  it  sets 
tlie  imagination  at  a  strange  fit  of  woricing. 

HOWKLL. 

MAXIM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 

MAXIM  (v.  Axiom)  is  a  moral  truth 
that  carries  its  own  weight  with  itself. 
PRECEPT  {v.  Command),  RULE  (v. 
Ghtide\  and  LAW,  from  Uz  and  leffo,  sig- 
nifying the  thing  specifically  choseu  or 
marked  out,  all  borrow  their  weight  from 
some  external  circumstance :  the  precept 
derives  its  authority  from  the  individual 
delivering  it ;  in  this  manner  the  precepts 
of  our  Saviour  have  a  weight  which  gives 
them  a  decided  superiority  over  every- 
thing else:  the  rule  acquires  a  worUi 
from,  its  fitness  for  guiding  us  in  our  pro- 
ceeding :  the  law,  which  is  a  species  of 
rule,  derives  its  weight  from  the  sanction 
of  power.  Maxims  are  oU/qh  precepts,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  communicated  to  us 
by  our  parents ;  they  are  rules,  inasmuch 
as  they  serve  as  a  rule  for  our  conduct ; 
they  are  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the 
sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  the 
maxims  of  antiquity  as  containing  the  es- 
sence of  human  wisdom;  we  reverence 
the  precepts  of  religion  as  the  foundation 
of  all  happiness ;  we  regard  the  rules  of 
prudence  as  preserving  us  from  errors 
and  misfortunes ;  we  respect  the  laws  as 
they  are  the  support  of  civil  society. 

I  think  I  may  lay  it  down  aa  a  ma^m,  that 
every  man  of  good  common- sense  may,  if  he 
pleases,  most  certainly  be  rich.  Bddgbll, 

Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon 
precept  to  warn  as  against  the  anticipation  of 
ratnre  calamities.  JonifsoN. 

I  know  not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fix- 
ed by  which  it  may  be  decided  when  poetry  can 
properly  be  called  easy.  Johnson. 

Qod  is  thy  law,  thou  mine.  Milton. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 

Tifls  moral  application  of  these  terms 
to  the  characters  of  men,  in  their  trans- 
actions with  each  other,  is  what  consti- 
tutes their  common  signification.  What- 
ever a  man  does  in  common  with  those 
below  him  is  MEAN ;  it  evinces  a  temper 
that  is  prone  to  sink  rather  than  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  society :  whatever  nuikes 
him  an  object  of  pity,  and  consequent- 
ly of  contempt  for  his  sunken  character, 
makes  him  PITIFUL :  whatever  makes 
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bim  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  diut,  licking 
up  the  droes  and  filth  of  the  earth,  is 
SORDID,  from  the  Latin  m>rdeo,  to  be 
filthy  and  nasty.  Meanneu  is  in  many 
cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it  respects 
the  disposal  of  our  property :  for  instance, 
what  is  meannets  in  one,  might  be  gener- 
osity or  prudence  in  another :  the  due  es- 
timate of  circumstances  is  allowable  in 
all,  but  it  is  meanneu  for  any  one  to  at- 
tempt to  save,  at  the  expense  of  others, 
that  which  he  can  conveniently  afford 
either  to  give  or  pay:  hence  an  undue 
spirit  of  seeking  gain  or  advantage  for 
one's  self  to  the  detriment  of  others,  is 
denominated  a  mean  temper :  it  is  mean 
for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for  himself 
which  according  to  his  circumstances  he 
might  get  another  to  do  for  him.  PUi- 
/Mne88  goes  farther  than  meannen :  it  is 
not  merely  that  which  degrades,  but  un- 
mans the  person ;  it  is  that  which  is  bad 
as  well  as  low :  when  the  fear  of  evil  or 
the  love  of  gain  prompts  a  man  to  sacri- 
fice his  character  and  forfeit  his  veracity 
he  becomes  truly  pitiful;  Blifil  in  Tom 
Jones  is  the  character  whom  all  pro- 
nounce to  be  pUi/ui.  Sordidfieu  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  one's  love  of  gain  ; 
although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet  it  is  not 
of  so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  two  for- 
mer :  the  ttordid  man  does  not  deal  in  tri- 
fles like  the  mean  man ;  and  has  nothing 
so  low  and  vicious  In  him  as  the  pitifm 
man.  A  continual  habit  of  getting  mon- 
ey will  engender  a  aordid  love  of  it  in 
the  human  mind ;  but  nothing  short  of  a 
radically  wicked  character  leads  a  man 
to  be  piii/ul.  We  think  lightly  of  a  mean 
man :  we  hold  a  pitiful  roan  in  profound 
contempt :  we  hate  a  nordid  man.  Mean- 
nets  descends  to  that  which  is  insignifi- 
cant and  worthless :  pUifulnets  sinks  into 
that  which  is  despicable :  aordidnen  con- 
taii^inates  the  mind  with  what  is  foul. 

Nature,  I  thonght,  perfbnn'd  too  mean  »  part, 
Forming  her  moTements  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Swirr. 
The  Jews 'tell  ns  of  a  twofold  Messiah,  a  vile 
and  most  pitiful  fetch,  invented  only  to  evade 
what  they  cannot  answer.  Phidbaux. 

This,  my  assertion  proves  he  may  be  old. 
And  yet  not  aordia^  who  reflises  gold.  Dm aiJC 

MEaX,  MEDIUM. 

MEAN  is  but  a  contraction  of  MEDI- 
UM, which  signifies  in  Latin  the  middle 


path.  The  term  itMOM  is  naed  abstract- 
edly in  all  speculative  matters :  there  is 
a  mean  in  opinions  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes :  this  mean  is  doubtless  the  point 
nearest  to  truth.  Medtum  is  employed 
in  practical  matters;  computations  are 
often  erroneous  from  being  too  high  or 
too  low ;  the  medium  is  in  this  case  the 
one  most  to  be  preferred.  The  moralist 
will  always  recommend  the  mean  in  all 
opinions  that  widely  differ  from  each 
other:  our  passions  always  recommend 
to  us  some  extravagant  conduct  either  of 
insolent  resistance  or  mean  compliance ; 
but  discretion  recommends  the  medium 
or  middle  course  in  such  matters. 

The  man  within  tlie  golden  mean. 
Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain, 
Securely  views  the  niin'd  cell 
Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell.    FaAKcm. 
He  who  looks  upon  the  soul  through  its  out- 
ward actions,  often  sees  It  through  a  deceitful 
medium. 


MKKTINO,  UTTERVIKW. 

MEETING,  from  to  meH,  is  the  act  of 
meeting  or  coming  into  the  company  of 
any  one :  INTERVIEW,  compounded  of 
inter,  between,  and  view,  to  view,  is  a  per- 
sonal view  of  each  other.  A  meeting  is 
an  ordinary  concern,  and  its  purpoao  fa- 
miliar ;  meetingt  are  daily  taking  place 
between  friends :  an  interview  is  extraor- 
dinary and  formal ;  its  object  is  common- 
ly business ;  an  interview  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes,  or  commanders  of 
armies. 

T  have  not  Joy*d  an  hour  since  you  departed. 

For  public  miseries  and  private  fears. 

But  this  bleas'd  meeting  has  o'erpaid  them  all. 

Dftn>SM. 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interrieu)  between 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  ami- 
ties. 
Breed  him  some  pniJudke.  SHASsraAKa. 

MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCOKDANXK. 

MELODY,  in  Latin  melodua^  from  tne- 
/os,  in  Greek  /icXoc*  a  verse,  and  the  He- 
brew meia,  a  word  or  a  verse.  HARMO- 
NY, in  Latin  harmotiia,  Greek  apfunna, 
concord,  from  apM,  €^,  to  fit  or  suit, 
signifies  the  agreement  of  sounds.  AC- 
CORDANCE denotes  the  act  or  state  of 
OMordinq  {v.  To  agree). 

Melody  signifies  any  measured  or  mod- 
ulated sounds  measured  after  the  man- 
ner of  verse  into  distinct  members  or 
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parts ;  harmony  signifies  the  snitlng  or 
adapting  different  modulated  sounds  to 
each  other;  melody  is  therefore  to  har- 
mony as  a  part  to  the  whole :  we  must 
first  produce  melody  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
the  harmonif  which  follows  must  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  ear:  there  may  be  mdody 
without  harmony,  but  there  cannot  be 
harmony  without  melody:  we  speak  of 
simple  mdody  where  the  modes  of  music 
are  not  very  much  diversified;  but  we 
cannot  speak  of  harmony  unless  there  be 
a  variety  of  notes  to  fall  in  with  each 
other.  A  voice  is  melodiona,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  regularly 
modulated  note ;  it  is  harmonious^  inas- 
much as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear, 
and  produces  no  discordant  sounds.  The 
song  of  a  bird  is  mehdiout  or  has  melody 
in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  concatena- 
tion of  sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted 
to  be  regular,  and  consequently  agreeable 
to  the  musical  ear ;  there  is  harmony  in 
a  concert  of  voices  and  instruments.  Ae- 
cordanee  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  prop- 
erty on  which  both  melody  and  harmony 
is  founded ;  for  the  whole  of  music  de- 
pends on  an  accordance  of  sounds.  The 
same  distinction  marks  accordance  and 
harmony  in  the  moral  application.  There 
may  be  occasional  accordance  of  opinion 
or  feeling ;  but  /tarmony  is  an  entire  ac- 
cordanee  in  every  point. 

Lend  mo  your  song,  70  niehtlngalea !    Oli  poor 

'J'he  mAzy-rnniiing  soul  ot  melody 

Into  my  varied  verse.  Thohson. 

Now  the  dUtemper'd  mind 
II114  Innt  ihat  concord  tjf  harmonioue  powers 
Wliicli  forms  the  soal  of  happiness.      Thoiuom. 

The  music 
or  man's  Hair  oompositioa  best  acoorde 
When  'tis  in  concert  Sbjjupbass. 

MEMBER,  UMB. 

M£tfB£R,  in  Latin  mcmbrumy  proba- 
bly from  the  Greek  fitpo^,  a  part,  because 
a  member  is  properly  a  part  LIMB  is 
connected  with  the  word  lam£. 

Member  is  a  general  term  applied  ei- 
ther to  the  animal  body  or  to  other  bod- 
ies, as  a  member  of  a  family,  or  a  mamber 
of  a  community :  limb  is  applicable  to 
animal  bodies;  limb  is  therefore  a  spe- 
cies of  member  ;  for  every  limb  is  a  mem- 
ber, but  every  member  is  not  a  limb.  The 
members  of  the  body  comprehend  every 
part  which  is  capable  of  performing  a 


distinct  office;  but  the  limbs  are  those 
jointed  members  that  are  distinguished 
from  the  head  and  the  body :  the  nose 
I  and  the  eyes  are  members,  but  not  limbs; 
the  arms  and  legs  are  properly  denomi- 
nated limbs, 

A  man's  Umbs  (by  which  for  the  present  we 
only  understand  those  members,  the  loss  of 
which  alone  amounts  to  mayhem  by  the  common 
law)  are  the  Rift  of  the  wise  Creator,  to  enable 
him  to  protect  himself  from  external  injuries. 

Blacutomb. 

MEMORY,  REMEMBRANCE,  RECOLLEC- 
TION, REMINISCENCE. 

MEMOK  V,  in  Latin  mentoria  or  memor, 
Greek  fiptifMv  and  fivaofiai,  comes,  in  all 
probability,  from  fiivo^,  the  mind,  or  in- 
tellectual power,  because  memory  is  one 
of  the  principal  faculties  of  the  mind. 
REMEMBRANCE,  from  the  verb  remem- 
ber, contracted  from  re  and  memoro,  to 
bring  back  to  the  mind,  comes  from  me- 
mor, as  before.  RECOLLECTION,  from 
reccUed,  compounded  of  re  and  ooUed,  sig- 
nifies co^^tn^  again.  REMINISCENCE, 
in  Latin  reminiscenHa,  from  reminiscor 
and  memor,  as  before,  signifies  bringing 
back  to  the  mind  what  was  there  before. 

Memory  is  the  power  of  recalling  im- 
ages once  made  on  the  mind;  remem^ 
branoe,  reeoUedion,  and  reminiecence  are 
operations  or  exertions  of  this  power, 
which  vary  in  their  mode.  The  memory 
is  a  power  which  exerts  itself  cither  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  or  in  conformity 
with  the  wUl;  but  all  the  other  terms  ex- 
press the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  and 
consequently  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  will.  In  dreams  the  memory 
exerts  itself,  but  we  do  not  say  that  we 
have  any  remembrance  or  reooUeetion  of 
objects.  Hemembranee  is  the  exercise 
of  memory  in  a  conscious  agent;  it  may 
be  the  effect  of  repetition  or  habit,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  remembers  his 
lesson  after  having  learned  it  several 
times ;  or  of  a  horse  who  remembers  the 
road  which  he  has  been  continually  pass- 
ing ;  or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  associa- 
tion and  circumstances,  by  which  images 
are  casually  brought  back  to  the  mind,  as 
happens  to  intelligent  beings  continually 
as  they  exercise  their  thinking  faculties. 
In  these  cases  remembrance  is  an  invol- 
untary* act ;  for  things  return  to  the  mind 
before  one  is  aware  of  it,  as  in  the  case 
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of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  and 
rememben  that  he  has  to  call  on  a  person 
of  the  same  name ;  or  of  one  who,  on  see- 
ing a  particular  tree,  remembers  all  the 
circumstances  of  bis  youth  which  were 
connected  with  a  similar  tree.  i2emem- 
Ifranee  is,  however,  likewise  a  voluntary 
act,  and  the  consequence  of  a  direct  de- 
termination, as  in  the  case  of  a  child  who 
strives  to  remamber  what  it  has  been  told 
by  its  parent ;  or  of  a  friend  who  remem- 
bera  the  hour  of  meeting  another  friend 
in  consequence  of  the  interest  which  it 
has  excited  in  his  mind :  nay,  indeed,  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  scarcely  any- 
thing in  ordinary  cases  is  more  under  the 
subservience  of  the  will  than  the  memo- 
ry; for  it  is  now  become  almost  a  max- 
im to  say,  that  one  may  remember  what- 
ever one  wishes. 

Hem^mberitMtl 
Ab,  thoo  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  »  teat 
In  this  distracted  globe.  SBAKtriAas. 

The  power  of  r/Minory,  and  the  simple 
exercise  of  that  power  in  the  act  of  re- 
mtmbering^  are  possessed  in  common, 
though  in  different  degrees,  by  man  and 
brute;  but  reeoUedion  and  reminiMcenee 
are  exercises  of  the  memory  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  higher  faculties  of  man, 
his  judgment  and  understanding.  To  rt- 
member  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has 
once  been  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  to 
recoiled  is  to  rem£mber  afresh,  to  rem^em- 
ber  what  has  been  remembered  before,  to 
recall  with  an  effort  what  may  have  been 
forgotten.  Hemembrance  busies  itself 
with  objects  that  are  at  hand;  reeoUee- 
Hon  carries  us  back  to  distant  periods : 
simple  remembrance  is  engnged  in  things 
that  have  but  just  left  the  mind,  which 
are  more  or  less  easily  to  be  recalled,  and 
more  or  less  faithfully  to  be  represented ; 
but  reooUedion  tries  to  retrace  the  faint 
images  of  things  that  have  been  so  long 
unthought  of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated 
from  the  memory.  In  this  manner  we 
are  said  to  remember  in  one  half -hour 
what  was  told  ns  in  the  preceding  half- 
hour,  or  to  remember  what  passes  from 
one  day  to  another ;  but  we  recoiled  the 
incidents  of  childhood ;  we  I'eeolled  whtit 
happened  in  our  native  place  after  many 
years'  absence  from  it  Remembrance  is 
that  homely,  every -day  exercise  of  the 
memory  which  renders  it  of  essential  ser- 


vice in  the  aoqnirement  of  knowledge,  <ir 
in  the  performance  of  one's  duties ;  rte- 
oUection  is  that  exalted  exerdse  of  the 
memory  which  affords  us  the  purest  of 
enjoyments  and  serves  the  noblest  d 
purposes ;  the  reooUedion  of  all  the  mi- 
nute inddeota  of  childhood  is  a  more 
sincere  pleasure  than  any  which  tlw 
present  moment  can  afford. 

ForgetftUiiess  Is  necessary  to  remembrance. 


Memory  mkj  be  aaristed  bj  netted,  and  tte 
decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  staled  dmea  of 
reooUeetion,  Joanoa. 

Jiemmiacenee  is  altogether  an  abatraet 
exercise  of  the  memory^  which  is  em- 
ployed on  purely  intelleetnal  idesa  in  dia- 
tinction  from  those  which  are  awakened 
by  sensible  objects:  the  mathematiGian 
makes  use  of  remtnieeenee  in  dedudng 
unknown  truths  from  those  which  he  al- 
ready knows.  Jteminioeenee  among  the 
disdples  of  Socrates  was  the  renMPM. 
branee  of  things  purely  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  souls 
had  had  before  theur  imioii  with  the 
body;  while  the  memory  waa  exerdsed 
upon  sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge 
which  was  acquired  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  RemimBeenoe,  in  its  famil- 
iar application,  signifies  any  event  or  cir 
cumstanoe  k>ng  passed  which  is  broui^t, 
or  comes  to  the  mind,  particularly  if  |t 
be  of  a  pleasurable  nature. 

The  enconngement  and  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived will  form  one  of  tlie  most  pleasing  remi" 
nieceneee  of  my  Uk.  Wilsok. 

The  Latins  said  that  remmmence  be- 
longed exclusively  to  man  because  it  was 
purely  intellectual,  but  that  memory  was 
common  to  all  animals  because  it  was 
merely  the  depot  of  the  sensee.  That 
divine,  though  pagan  philosopher,  the 
high-winged  Plato,  fancied  that  our  souls 
were  at  the  first  infusion  abratee  tabtdee^ 
and  that  all  our  future  knowledge  waa 
but  a  reminieeence, 

Reniinieeenee  is  the  retrieving  a  tldng  at  pres- 
ent forgot,  or  confbsedly  remembered ,  by  setting 
the  mind  to  hunt  over  all  Its  notions.       Som. 

MENTAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  INTBLU- 
GENT. 

Therk  is  the  same  difference  between 
MENTAL  and  INTKLLECTUAL  as  be- 
tween  mind  and  intdUd:  the  mtiuf  com- 
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pfehends  the  thinking  f acolty  in  gener- 
al,  with  all  its  operations;  the  itUeUed 
indndes  only  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
sists in  understanding  and  judgment: 
mmUal  is  therefore  opposed  to  corporeal ; 
inJUUdetual  is  opposed  to  sensual  or  phys- 
ical :  menUd  exertions  are  not  to  he  ex- 
pected from  all;  hUeUectual  enjoyments 
fall  to  the  lot  of  comparatiTely  few.  Ob- 
jects, pleasures,  pains,  operations,  gifts, 
etc.,  are  denominated  mental;  subjects, 
conversation,  pursuits,  and  the  like,  are 
entitled  wUUectwd.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  our  menial  pleasures  from 
those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we  enjoy 
in  common  with  the  brutes;  the  latter 
are,  however,  greatly  heightened  by  the 
former  in  Whatever  degree  they  are 
blended:  in  a  society  of  well-informed 
persons,  the  conversation  will  turn  prin- 
cipally on  int^Mtual  subjects'. 

To  collect  and  reposit  the  Twrioaa  forms  of 
things  is  ftr  the  most  pleasing  part  of  mwtal 
oecapattoo.  Johmoh. 

lUii*8  more  dirlne,  the  master  of  all  these. 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat*ry  sees, 
Endned  with  inUlUdual  aonse  and  soul. 

SUAKSFBAKS. 

INTELLIGENT,  from  intdUgens,  under- 
standing or  knowing,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  person:  an  intelligent  being  or  an 
intelligence  denotes  a  being  purely  spir- 
itual, or  abstracted  from  matter. 

'  CaA  He  delight  In  the  prodaetkm  of  sndi  ebor- 
tire  inUUiifmeee^  such  short-lived  reasonable 
~  '  SraoTAToa. 


When  applied  to  individuals,  it  denotes 
having  a  quick  understanding  of  things, 
as  an  inlelligmt  child. 

MBRCANTILK,  COBfMERCIAL. 

MERCANTILE,  from  merdiandUe^  re- 
spects the  actual  transaction  of  business, 
or  a  transfer  of  merchandise  by  sale  or 
purchase ;  COMMERCIAL  comprehends 
the  theory  and  practice  of  e(mmieree: 
hence  we  speak  in  a  peculiar  manner  of 
a  mereanMU  house,  a  mercantile  town,  a 
mereaniiie  situation, and  the  like;  but  of 
a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  peo- 
ple, commercial  speculations,  and  the  like. 

Sttch  is  the  happiness,  the  hope  of  which  se- 
duced me  from  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  a 
merettntUe  life.  Johhsom. 

Tlie  commercial  world  is  very  fireqnently  pat 
Into  conftufcm  by  the  tankmptcy  of  merchants. 

JOHMSON. 


MBSeAGB,  BRRAKD. 

MESSAGE,  from  the  Latin  mtwus,  par- 
ticiple of  mittOy  to  send,  signifies  the  thing 
sent  ERRAND,  from  erroy  to  wander  or 
to  go  to  a  distance,  signifies  the  thing  for 
which  one  goes  to  a  distance. 

The  manage  is  properly  any  commu- 
nication which  is  conveyed ;  the  errand 
sent  from  one  person  to  another  is  that 
which  causes  one  to  go :  servants  are  the 
bearers  of  mettagety  and  are  sent  on  va- 
rious errandi,  A  menage  may  be  either 
verbal  or  written;  an  errand  is  limited 
to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance :  one 
delivers  the  menage^  and  goes  the  errand. 
Sometimes  the  menage  may  be  the  errand, 
and  the  errand  may  include  the  menage  : 
when  that  which  is  sent  consists  of  a  no- 
lice  or  intimation  to  another,  it  is  a  mea- 
eage ;  and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go 
to  a  place,  it  is  an  errand:  thus  it  is 
that  ^e  greater  part  of  errands  consists 
of  sending  menagee  from  one  person  to 
another. 

Sometimes  firom  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  (air  speechless  meuoifeit. 

SuAxsPBAaa. 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring 

breath 
Ecstatic  felt, and,  fh>m  this  world  retlr'd, 
Convers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms, 
On  gracious  errands  bent.  Tbomsoit. 

MINDFUL,  REGARDFUL,  OBSERVANT. 

MINDFUL  (v.  To  attend  to)  respects 
that  which  we  wish  from  others;  RE- 
GARDFUL (v.  To  regard)  respects  that 
which  in  itself  demands  regard  or  serious 
thought,  particularly  what  regards  the  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  others ;  OBSERV- 
ANT respects  both  that  which  is  commu- 
nicated by  others,  or  that  which  carries 
its  own  obligations  with  itself:  a  child 
should  always  be  mindful  of  its  parents* 
instructions;  they  should  never  be  for- 
gotten :  every  one  should  be  regardful  of 
his  several  duties  and  obligations;  they 
ought  never  to  be  neglected :  one  ought 
to  be  observant  of  the  religious  duties 
which  one's  profession  enjoins  upon  him ; 
they  cannot  with  propriety  be  passed 
over.  By  being  mindful  of  what  one 
hears  from  the  wise  and  good,  one  learns 
to  be  wise  and  good ;  by  being  regardfid 
of  what  is  due  to  one's  self,  and  to  soci- 
ety at  large,  one  learns  to  pass  through 
the  world  with  satisfaction  to  one's  own 
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mind  and  esteem  from  others ;  by  being 
obtervant  of  all  rule  and  order,  we  afford 
to  others  a  salutary  example  for  their 
imitation. 

Be  ftiiAdful^  wben  thoa  hmst  entomb'd  the  shoot, 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root. 

DaroBM. 
No,  there  is  none :  no  mier  of  the  stan 
Btgardful  of  my  miseries.  Hill 

Cib%»rxaiiU  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  word. 

Drtdem. 
MINISTER,  AGENT. 

MINISTER  comes  from  mtn»a,  less,  as 
magitter  comes  from  magit^  more;  the 
one  being  less,  and  the  other  more,  than 
others :  the  mitthter^  therefore,  is  literal- 
ly one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capac- 
ity ;  and  the  AGENT  (from  offo,  to  act) 
is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting  part: 
they  both  perform  the  will  of  another, 
hut  the  minister  performs  a  higher  part 
tiian  the  offeni:  the  minuter  gives  his 
coonsel,  and  exerts  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers in  the  service  of  another;  but  the 
agent  executes  the  orders  or  commissions 
given  him:  a  miniMer  is  employed  by 
government  in  political  affairs ;  an  agent 
is  employed  by  individuals  in  commercial 
and  pecuniary  aflTairs,  or  by  government 
in  subordinate  matters :  a  minister  is  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  serves  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  his  government;  an  agent 
generally  acts  under  the  directions  of  the 
minister  or  some  oflScer  of  government : 
ambassadors  or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the 
first  officers  of  the  State,  are  ministers; 
but  those  who  regulate  the  affairs  respect- 
ing prisoners,  the  police,  and  the  like,  are 
termed  agents.  A  minister  always  holds 
a  public  character,  and  is  in  the  ser>'ice 
of  the  State ;  the  agent  may  be  only  act- 
ing for  another  individual,  as  a  commer- 
cial agent. 

This  sovereign  by  his  arbitrary  nod 
Restrains  or  sends  his  tninisCern  abroad. 

Blackicosb. 

Tliey  had  not  the  wit  to  tend  to  them,  In  any 

orderly  teshion,  ag^rUs  or  choeen  men,  to  tempt 

them  or  treat  with  them.  IUcoh. 

TO    MINISTER,  ADMINISTER,  CON- 
TRIBUTE. 

To  MINISTER,  from  the  noun  minister, 
in  the  sense  of  a  servant  (v.  Minister), 
signifies  to  act  in  subservience  to  anoth- 
er, and  may  be  taken  either  in  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  sense,  as  to  minister 


to  the  st>iritual  wants  or  to  mmisiet  to 
the  caprices  and  indulgences  of  another 
when  we  encourage  them  unnecessarily. 
ADMINISTER,  that  is,  to  minister  for  a 
specific  purpose,  is  taken  in  the  good 
sense  of  serving  another  to  his  advan. 
tage :  thns  the  good  Samaritan  admimis- 
tend  to  the  comfort  of  the  man  who  had 
faUen  among  thieves.  OONTRIBUTB 
(tr.  To  ccmduee)  is  taken  in  either  a  good 
or  bad  sense ;  we  may  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  or  we  may  eontrib- 
\fits  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  others. 
'  Princes  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  nn> 
,  fortunate  situation,  that  those  who  should 
direct  them  in  early  life  only  minister  *o 
their  Tices  by  every  means  in  their  pow- 
er:  it  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  to  od- 
minister  comfort  to  those  who  are  in 
want,  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  advice 
to  those  who  ask  for  it,  and  require  it; 
help  to  those  who  are  feeble,  and  sup- 
j  port  to  those  who  cannot  uphold  them- 
'  selves:  it  is  the  part  of  all  who  are  in 
high  stations  to  wnlribute  to  the  dia«em- 
ination  of  religion  and  morality  among 
their  dependents ;  but  there  are,  on  the 
contrary,  many  who  eontnbute  to  the 
spread  of  immorality,  and  a  contempt  of 
all  sacred  things,  by  the  most  pernicious 
example  of  irreligion  in  themselves. 

Those  good  men  who  take  such  pleasure  in  re- 
lierinff  the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake  would  not 
have  been  leas  forward  to  nUnieter  unto  Christ 
himself.  ATTiaacav. 

By  the  vnirersal  adminUirati<»n  of  fcrare, 
begun  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  enlarged  tiy  bis 
Apostles,  carried  on  by  tlieir  immediate  succes- 
sors, and  to  be  completed  by  tlie  rest  to  the 
world* A  end,  all  types  that  darkened  this  ftUh 
are  enlightened.  SraArr. 

Parents  owe  their  children  not  only  material 
subsistence  for  their  body,  but  much  more  spir- 
itual contribution  for  their  mind.  Deobt. 

As  expressing  the  acts  of  unconscious 
agents,  they  bear  a  similar  distinction. 

He  flings  the  pregnant  ashes  through  the  air, 
And  speaks  a  mighty  prayer. 
Both  which  the  miuUfrinff  winds  around  all 
Bgypt  bear.  Cowutr. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors. 
Successively  reflect  succeeding  images ; 
Not  what  they  would,  but  must  I  a  star  or  toad. 
Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  adminUtert. 

CoNoasvK. 
May  finnm  my  bones  a  new  Achilles  rise. 
That  shall  infest  the  Trojan  colonies 
With  fire,  and  sword,  and  fiimine,when,at  length. 
Time  to  our  great  attempts  eoutril^ytes  strength. 

Dbmham. 
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MIRTH,  MERRIMENT,  JOVIAUTY,  JOL- 
ULTY,  HILARITY. 

Thxse  terms  all  express  that  species 
of  gayety  or  joy  which  belongs  to  com- 
pany, or  to  men  in  their  social  inter- 
course. MIRTH  refers  to  the  feeling 
displayed  in  the  outward  conduct :  MER- 
RIMENT, and  the  other  terms,  refer 
rather  to  the  external  expressions  of  the 
feeling,  or  the  causes  of  the  feeling,  than 
to  the  feeling  itself :  mirth  shows  itself 
in  kughter,  in  dancing,  singing,  and 
noise ;  tnerrimerU  consists  of  such  things 
as  are  apt  to  excite  mirth:  the  more  we 
are  disposed  to  laugh,  the  greater  is  our 
mirt/i;  the  more  there  is  to  create  laugh- 
ter, the  greater  is  the  merriment:  the 
tricks  of  Punch  and  his  wife,  or  the 
jokes  of  a  clown,  cause  much  mirth 
among  the  gaping  crowd  of  rustics ;  the 
amusements  with  the  swing,  or  the  round- 
about, afford  much  merriment  to  the  vis- 
itants of  a  fair.  Mirth  is  confined  to  no 
age  or  station;  but  merrimjetU  belongs 
more  particularly  to  young  people,  or 
those  of  the  lower  station;  mirth  may 
be  provoked  wherever  any  number  of 
persons  is  assembled;  merrimierU  can- 
not go  forward  anywhere  so  properly  as 
at  fairs,  or  common  and  public  places. 
JOVIALITY  or  JOLLITY,  and  HILAR- 
ITY, are  species  of  merriment  which  be- 
long to  the  convivial  board,  or  to  less  re- 
fined indulgences :  joviality  or  jolUttf  is 
the  unrefined,  unlicensed  indulgence  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  any  social 
entertainments;  hilarity  is  the  same 
thing  qualified  by  the  cultivation  and 
good-sense  of  the  company ;  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  much  joviality  and  jollUy  at 
a  public  dinner  of  mechanics,  watermen, 
or  laborers ;  we  may  expect  to  find  hilar- 
ity at  a  public  dinner  of  noblemen :  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  noise,  constitute  the 
jwkaliiy;  the  conversation,  the  songs, 
the  toasts,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the 
company  contribute  to  hilarity. 

The  highest  gratification  we  recoire  here  firom 
company  is  mirths  which  at  the  best  is  bnt  a 
fluttering  unquiet  motion.  Pope. 

He  who  best  knows  our  natnres  by  snch  affllc- 
tibns  recalls  our  wandering  thoughts  from  idle 
merriment.  Gbat. 

Now  swanns  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead. 
Thoxson. 


With  branebes  we  the  flnea  adorn,  ahd  waito 
In  JoUity  the  day  ordaln'd  to  be  the  last. 

Drtdbn. 

He  that  contributes  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
vacant  hour  will  be  welcomed  witli  ardor. 

JoHMSOir. 
TO  MISCONSTRUE,  MISINTERPRET. 

MISCONSTRUE  and  MISINTER- 
PRET signify  to  explain  in  a  wrong 
way;  but  the  former  respects  the  sense 
of  one's  words  or  the  application  of  one's 
actions:  those  who  indulge  themselves 
in  a  light  mode  of  speech  toward  chil- 
dren are  liable  to  be  miseorutrued;  a  too 
great  tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  be 
easily  mutinterpreled  into  favor  of  the 
crime.  These  words  may  likewise  bo 
employed  in  speaking  of  language  in 
general ;  but  the  former  respects  the  lit- 
eral transmission  of  foreign  ideas  into 
our  native  language ;  the  latter  respects 
the  general  sense  which  one  affixes  to 
any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  native  or 
foreign  language :  the  learners  of  a  lan- 
guage will  unavoidably  misconMrue  it  at 
times ;  in  all  Unguages  there  are  ambig- 
uous expressions,  which  are  liable  to  mu- 
interpretation.  Minoonstruing  is  the  con- 
sequence of  ignorance;  misinterpr^aiiion, 
of  particular  words  are  oftener  the  con- 
sequence of  prejudice  and  voluntary 
blindness,  particularly  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  law  or  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  ev'ry  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 
Public  calamities  or  household  Ills ; 
The  Jiulge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  cause. 
And  doubtfhl  issue  of  mUieonttru^ed  laws. 

PaioR. 

Some  pnrposely  misrepresent  or  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  on  the  virtues  of  others. 

Addison. 

TO    MIX,  MINGLE,  BLEND,  CONFOUND. 

MIX  is  in  German  mieehen,  Latin  mii- 
ceo,  Greek  fuayu^  Hebrew  mazeg.  MIN- 
GLE, in  Greek  uiywfu^  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  mix.  BL£ND,  in  German  blenden, 
to  dazsle,  comes  from  Mindy  signifying  to 
see  confusedly,  or  confused  objects  in  a 
general  way.    CONFOUND,  v.  Confound. 

Mix  is  here  a  general  and  indefinite 
term,  signifying  simply  to  put  together : 
but  we  may  mix  two  or  several  things ; 
we  minffle  several  objects:  things-  are 
mixed  so  as  to  lose  all  distinction ;  but 
they  may  be  mingled  and  yet  retain  a  dis? 
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tinction:  liquidB  tmz  so  m  to  become 
one,  and  individuals  m«z  in  a  crowd  so  as 
to  be  lost ;  things  are  mingled  together 
of  different  sizes  if  they  lie  in  the  same 
spot,  but  they  may  still  be  distinguished. 
To  bUnd  is  only  partially  to  mix^  as  col- 
ors blend  which  fall  into  each  other:  to 
confound  is  to  mix  in  a  wrons  way,  as 
objects  of  sight  are  eon/ound&i  when 
they  are  erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 
To  mix  and  minffle  are  mostly  applied 
to  material  objects,  except  in  poetry ;  to 
blend  and  confound  are  mental  opera- 
tions, and  principally  employed  on  spir- 
itual subjects :  thus,  events  and  circum- 
stances are  blended  together  in  a  narra- 
tive; the  ideas  of  the  ignorant  are  con- 
founded in  most  cases,  but  particularly 
when  they  attempt  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

Can  imai^nation  boast. 
Amid  lU  gay  crMtion^  hues  like  here, 
Or  can  it  mto  them  with  tliat  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other  P  TooKaoir. 

There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  stepe  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below. 
GouMMim. 

But  happy  they  I  the  happiest  of  their  kind. 
Whom  gentler  stars  anite,  and  in  one  fiste 
Their  hearts,  their  fortoiies,  and  their  beings 
blend.  TaoxsoN. 

And  long  the  gods,  we  know, 
Hare  gradg*d  thee,  CsBsar,  to  the  world  below. 
Where  fraad  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong  con- 
found. Detobn. 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

MIXTURE  is  the  thing  mixed  (v.  To 
mix).  MEDLEY,  from  meddle  or  middle, 
signifies  what  comes  between  another. 
MISCELLANY,  in  Latin  mitiedUineoHe, 
from  mi»ceo^  to  mix,  signifies  also  a  mtz/- 
ure. 

The  term  mixture  is  general ;  whatever 
objects  can  be  mixed  will  form  a  mixture : 
a  madleif  is  a  mixture  of  things  not  fit  to 
be  mixed:  and  a  miMcellany  is  a  mixture 
of  many  different  things.  Flour,  water, 
and  eggs  may  form  a  mixture  in  the  prop- 
er sense ;  but  if  to  these  were  added  all 
sorts  of  spices,  it  would  form  a  medley. 
ARKellanii/  is  a  species  applicable  only  to 
intellectual  subjects :  the  mieceUaneons  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  systematically 
arranged ;  essays  are  miecellaneoue  in  dis- 
tinction from  works  on  one  particular 
subject 


In  great  villanlea,  thfsre  ia  oAn  sach  a  miBBt- 
ur4  of  the  fool,  as  quite  spoils  the  whole  project 
of  the  knave.  Soctb. 

More  oft  in  fools'  and  madmen's  hands  than  tsgea. 
She  seems  a  medleff  of  all  ages.  Swirr. 

A  writer,  wlioae  design  Is  so  oomprehensiTe 
and  mieeelfaneoue  as  that  of  an  eaaayist,  may 
accommodate  hlmaelf  with  a  topic  from  erefr 
scene  of  life.  Jowmm. 

MODERATION,  MEDIOCRITY. 

MODERATION  (v.  ITocistM  is  the  char- 
acteristic  of  persons;  MEDIOCRITY  (that 
is,  the  mean  or  medium)  characterizes 
their  condition :  moderation  is  a  rirtue  of 
no  small  importance  for  beings  who  find 
excess  in  everything  to  be  an  evil ;  medtor- 
riiy  in  external  circumstances  is  exempt 
from  all  the  evils  which  attend  either  pov- 
erty or  riches. 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  Jotai, 
That  thou  may*st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine. 

Dehbajc. 
Mediocrity  only  of  eqjoyment  to  allowed  to  i 


MODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

MODEST,  in  Latin  modestue,  from  mo- 
du»^  a  measure,  signifies  setting  measure 
to  one's  estimate  of  one's  self.  BASH- 
FUL signifies  ready  to  be  oftoaAedL  DIF- 
FIDENT,  V.  DistnutfuL 

Modetiy  is  a  habit  or  principle  of  the 
mind;  6atA/Wnes»  is  a  state  of  feeling: 
moflifitty  is  at  all  times  becoming;  beak- 
fuhMU  is  only  becoming  in  females,  or 
very  young  persons,  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors:  moderitf  discovers  itself 
in  the  absence  of  eveiTthing  assuming, 
whether  in  look,  word,* or  action;  baJL- 
fidnm  betrays  itself  by  a  downcast  look 
and  a  timid  air :  a  modeU  deportment  is 
always  commendable ;  a  bathfid  temper 
is  not  desirable. 

Her  fiue,  as  in  a  nymph  disp1aj*d 
A  fiilr  flcrco  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betrayed 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modetH  maid. 

Dbibbk. 

Mere  ba^ulnem,  wtthoat  merit,  ia  awkward- 
ness. Addisoh. 

Modesty  is  a  proper  distrust  of  our- 
selves; diffidence  is  a  culpable  distrust 
ModcKty^  though  opposed  to  assurance,  ia 
not  incompatible  with  a  confidence  in  our- 
selves ;  diffidence  altogether  unmans  a  per- 
son, and  disqualifies  him  for  his  duty :  a 
person  is  generally  modest  in  the  display 
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of  bis  talents  to  others ;  bot  a  diffident 
man  cannot  turn  his  talents  to  his  own 
use. 

A  man  truly  modett  Is  as  much  so  when  he  is 
alone  as  in  company.         -  Bcdoell. 

Diffidtnee  and  presumption  both  arise  Hrom 
the  want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavoring  to 
know  oarseWes.  Stkelb. 

MODESTY,  MODERATION^  TEMFEK- 
ANCE,  SOBKIETY. 

MODESTY,  in  French  modestie,  Latin 
modesiia,  and  MODERATION,  in  Latin 
moderatio  and  moderar^  both  come  from 
modufty  a  measure,  limit,  or  boundary ; 
that  is,  forming  a  measure  or  rule.  TEM- 
PERANCE, in  Latin  iemperantia,  from 
tempua,  time,  signifies  fixing  a  time  (v. 
AhMinent),     SOBRIETY,  v.  Abstineni, 

Modesty  lies  in  the  mind,  and  in  the 
tone  of  feeling ;  moderation  respects  the 
desires :  modesty  is  a  principle  that  acts 
discretionally ;  moderation  is  a  rule  or  line 
that  acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  views  and 
the  outward  conduct :  he  who  thinks  mod- 
estly of  his  own  acquirements,  his  own  per- 
formances, and  his  own  merits,  will  be 
moderate  in  his  expectations  of  praise,  re- 
ward, and  recompense ;  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  overrates  his  own  abilities  and 
qualifications,  will  equally  overrate  the 
use  he  makes  of  them,  and  consequently 
be  immoderate  in  the  price  which  he  sets 
upon  his  services :  in  such  cases,  there- 
fore, modesty  and  moderation  are  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect ;  but  there  may 
be  modesty  witliout  moderatum,  and  mod- 
eration without  modesty.  Modesty  18  a  aen- 
timent  confined  to  one's  self  as  the  ob- 
ject, and  consisting  solely  of  one's  judg- 
ment of  what  one  is  and  what  one  does ; 
but  moderation^  as  is  evident  from  the 
above,  extends  to  objects  that  are  exter- 
nal of  ourselves:  modesty^  ratber  than 
moderation,  belongs  to  an  author;  mod- 
eration,  rather  than  modesty^  belongs  to 
a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who  has  gains  to 
make  and  purposes  to  answer. 

I  may  modestly  conclude  that  whatever  errors 
there  may  be  In  this  play,  there  are  not  those 
which  have  been  objected  to  it.  DarDBii. 

EqaaUy  innr'd. 
By  moderation,  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse.  Milton. 

Modesty  shields  a  man  from  mortifica- 
tions and  disappointments,  which  assail 


the  self-conceited  man  in  every  direction : 
a  modest  man  conciliates  the  esteem  even 
of  an  enemy  and  a  rival.  Moderation  pro- 
tects a  man  equally  from  injustice  on  the 
one  hand,  and  imposition  on  the  other: 
he  who  is  moderate  himself  makes  others 
so. 

There's  proud  modesty  in  merit !  Dkydew. 

Few  harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the 
days  of  your  league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of 
our  solemn  league  and  covenant  in  England,  have 
ever  breathed  less  of  the  spirit  of  moderation 
than  this  lecture  in  the  Old  Jewry.  Bchxe. 

Moderation  is  the  measure  of  one's  de- 
sires, one's  habits,  one's  actions,  and  one's 
words ;  temperance  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
time  or  season  for  particular  feelings,  ac- 
tions, or  words :  a  man  is  said  to  be  mod- 
erate in  his  principles  who  adopts  the  me- 
dium or  middle  course  of  thinking;  it 
rather  qualifies  the  thing  than  the  per- 
son: he  is  said  to  be  temperate  in  his 
anger,  if  he  do  not  suffer  it  to  break  out 
into  any  excesses;  temperance  charac- 
terizes the  person  rather  than  the  thing. 
A  moderate  man  in  politics  endeavors  to 
steer  clear  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is  conse- 
quently so  temperate  in  his  language  as  to 
provoke  no  animosity.  Moderation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  everything  is  essential  in 
oi'dcr  to  obtain  the  purest  pleasure :  tem- 
perance in  one's  indulgences  is  always 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects  to  the 
constitution ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  any  de- 
viation from  temperancey  even  in  a  single 
instance,  is  always  punished  with  bodily 
pain  and  sickness. 

Tliese  are  the  tenets  which  the  moderaiist  of 
tlie  Itoniauists  will  not  venture  to  afflmi. 

Smalridob. 
She's  not  forward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
She's  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom. 

Sqakbpsabs. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  have  already 
been  considered  in  their  proper  applica- 
tion (v.  Abstinent),  which  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate their  improper  application.  Tem- 
perance is  an  action ;  it  is  the  tempering 
of  our  words  and  actions  to  the  circum- 
stances :  sobriety  is  a  state  in  which  one 
is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to  devi- 
ate from  the  right  course ;  as  a  man  who 
is  intoxicated  with  wine  runs  into  excess- 
es, and  loses  that  power  of  guiding  him- 
self which  he  has  when  he  is  sober  or  free 
from  all  intoxication,  so  is  he  who  is  in- 
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toxicated  with  any  passion,  in  like  man- 
ner,  hurried  away  into  irregularities  which 
a  man  in  his  right  senses  will  not  be 
guilty  of :  sobriety  is,  therefore,  the  state 
of  being  in  one's  right  or  9ober  senses ; 
and  aobriely  is,  with  regard  to  temperance^ 
as  a  cause  to  the  effect ;  aobridy  of  mind 
will  not  only  produce  moderation  and  tem>- 
peranee,  but  extend  its  influence  to  the 
whole  conduct  of  a  man  in  every  relation 
and  cirenmstanoe,  to  his  internal  senti- 
ments and  his  external  behavior:  hence 
we  speak  of  tobriety  in  one's  mien  or  de- 
portment, aobriHy  in  one  dress  and  man- 
ners, wbriety  in  one's  religious  opinions 
and  observances. 

Temperate  mirth  Is  not  extingntohed  by  old 


•»e. 
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Another,  who  had  a  great  genltu  tar  tragedy, 
following  the  Airy  of  his  natural  temper,  made 
every  man  and  woman  in  his  playi  stark  raging 
mad,  there  was  not  a  eober  person  to  bo  had. 

Drtdkn. 

Sober  may  also  be  applied  figuratively. 

Spread  thy  elose  curtains,  lovc-pcrtormlng  night, 
Tliott  eober'SalteA  matron,  all  in  black. 

SUAKSPBABS. 
MOISTURE,  HUMIDITY,  DAMPNESS. 

MOISTURE,  from  the  French  moUe, 
moist,  is  probably  contracted  from  the 
Latin  A«m«fc«,  from  which  HUMIDITY 
is  immediately  derived.  DAMPNESS 
comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  Ger« 
man  dampf^  a  vapor. 

Moistare  is  used  in  general  to  express 
any  small  degree  of  infusion  of  a  liquid 
into  a  body;  humidity  is  employed  sci- 
entifically to  describe  the  state  of  having 
any  portion  of  such  liquid:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  moisture  of  a  table,  the 
moisture  of  paper,  or  the  mointure  of  a 
floor  that  has  been  wetted;  but  of  the 
hutmdity  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  has 
contracted  moitture  of  itself.  Dampness 
is  that  species  of  moisture  that  arises 
from  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid 
in  bodies  capable  of  retaining  it ;  in  this 
manner  a  cellar  is  damp^  or  linen  that 
has  lain  long  by  may  become  damp. 

The  plamy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 
To  throw  the  lucid  moieture  trickling  off. 

Teovsoir. 

It  enables  the  animal  to  keep  the  principal  part 
of  the  surflace  of  the  eye  nnder  cover,  and  to  pre- 
serve it  In  a  dae  state  of  humidity,        Palr. 


Now  from  the  town 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  dampt^ 
Oft  let  me  wander.  Tsoicsoii. 

MONEY,  CASH. 

MONEY  comes  from  the  Latin  mottela, 
which  signified  stamped  coin,  from  moneo, 
to  advise,  to  inform  of  its  value,  by  means 
of  an  inscription  or  stamp.  CASH,  from 
the  French  ottMe,  a  chest,  signifies  that 
which  is  put  in  a  chest 

Money  is  applied  to  everything  wluch 
serves  as  a  cireulating  medium ;  cash  is, 
in  a  strict  sense,  put  for  coin  only :  bank- 
notes are  money;  guineas  and  shillings 
are  cash;  all  cash  is  therefore  money^ 
but  all  money  is  not  cash.  The  only 
money  the  Chinese  have  arc  square  bits 
of  metal,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre, 
by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string : 
travellers  on  the  Continent  must  always 
be  provided  with  letters  of  credit,  which 
may  be  turned  into  caah^  as  convenience 
requires. 

Little  soccess  Is  like  to  he  fbund  In  managing 
a  dispute  against  covetooanesa,  which  sways  and 
carries  all  before  it  in  the  strength  of  that  qaeen 
regent  of  the  world,  money.  StwcTAron. 

At  the  new  Exchange  they  are  eloquent  fbr 
want  of  eashy  but  in  the  Gi^  they  ought  with 
cash  to  supply  the  want  of  etoquence. 

Spbctatob. 

MONUMENT,  MEMORIAL,  REMEMBRAX- 
CER. 

MONUMENT,  in  Latin  momtmentmn 
or  mommentum^  from  moneo,  to  advise  or 
remind,  signifies  that  which  pats  us  in 
mind  of  something.  MEMORIAL,  from 
memory^  signifies  the  thing  that  helps  the 
memory;  and  REMEMBRANCER,  from 
remember  {v.  Memory)^  the  thing  that 
causes  to  remamber. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  these 
terms  have,  in  their  original  derivation, 
precisely  the  same  signification,  and  dif- 
fer in  their  collateral  acoeptations :  mon- 
ument is  applied  to  that  which  is  par- 
posely  set  up  to  keep  a  thing  in  mind; 
memorials  and  remanbroficers  are  any 
things  which  are  calculated  to  call  a 
thing  to  mind:  a  monument  is  used  to 
preserve  a  public  object  of  notice  from 
being  forgotten;  a  memorial  serves  to 
keep  an  individual  in  mind :  the  monu- 
ment is  commonly  understood  to  be  a 
species  of  building;  as  a  tomb  wtiioh 
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preserves  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  preserves  the  memory  of 
some  public  event :  the  memorial  always 
consists  of  something  which  was  the 
property,  or  in  the  possession,  of  anoth- 
er; as  his  picture,  his  handwriting,  his 
hair,  and  the  like.  The  Mommient  at 
London  was  built  to  commemorate  the 
dreadful  fire  of  the  city  in  the  year  1666 : 
friends  who  are  at  a  distance  are  happy 
to  have  some  token  of  each  other's  re- 
gard, which  they  likewise  keep  as  a  me- 
morial of  their  former  intercourse. 

On  yoar  father's  old  monument 

Hang  moumfttl  epUaphs.  SaixtraiJiB. 

The  momtmentj  in  Its  proper  sense,  is 
always  made  of  wood  or  stone  for  some 
specific  purpose ;  but,  in  the  improper 
sense,  anything  may  be  termed  a  monu- 
ment when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding the  public  of  any  circumstance : 
thus,  the  pyramids  are  monumenU  of  an- 
tiquity ;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince  are 
more  lasting  monumenU  than  either  brass 
or' marble.  MemoriaU  are  mostly  of  a 
private  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  such 
as  remind  us  naturally  of  the  object  to 
which  they  have  belonged ;  this  object  is 
generally  some  person. 

Any  memorial  of  your  good-nature  and  friend- 
Bhip  Ifl  most  welcome  to  me.  Pope. 

If  (in  the  Isle  of  Skye)  the  remembrance  of  pa- 
pal superstition  is  obliterated,  the  monumente 
of  papal  piety  are  likewise  effaced.        Jobmsor. 

But  it  may  likewise  refer  to  some  thing, 
if  it  be  of  a  personal  nature,  or  that  by 
which  persons  are  individually  affected : 
our  Saviour  instituted  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of  his 
death. 

All  chnrches  have  had  their  names,  some  as 
memoriale  of  peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  in 
memory  of  tlie  Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ  un- 
der sundry  titles.  Hooker. 

A  manument  and  memorial  is  said  of 
that  which  concerns  numbers:  the  re- 
membrancer is  said  of  that^  which  direct- 
ly concerns  a  man's  self;  the  memorial 
calls  another  person  to  one's  mind,  the 
remembrancer  calls  that  to  a  man's  own 
mind  in  which  he  is  personally  interest- 
ed :  a  gift  is  the  best  memorial  we  can 
give  of  ourselves  to  another ;  a  sermon 
is  often  a  good  rememltraneer  of  the  du- 
•ties  which  we  have  neglected  to  perform. 


Uedals  are  lo  many  monumente  consigned 
over  to  eternity,  that  may  last  when  all  other 
memoriale  of  the  same  age  are  worn  out  or  lost. 

Addisoh. 

When  God  is  forgotten,  bis  Judgments  are  his 
r&membraneere.  Cowrsa. 

MOTION,  MOVEMENT. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms  to  de- 
note the  act  of  moving,  but  MOTION  is 
taken  generally  and  abstractedlv  from 
the  thing  that  moves;  JIOYEMENT.on 
the  other  hand,  is  taken  in  connection 
with  the  agent  or  thing  that  movee: 
hence  we  speak  of  a  state  of  motion  as 
opposed  to  a  sute  of  rest,  of  perpetual 
motion^  the  laws  of  motion^  and  the  like ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  say,  to  make  a 
movement  when  speaking  of  an  army,  a 
general  movement  when  speaking  of  an 
assembly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accnstoroed  to  the  in- 
roads of  troublesome  thoughts  to  expel  them  im- 
mediately by  putting  better  images  into  motion. 

Johnson. 
Nature  I  thought  performed  too  mean  a  part, 
Forming  her  movemente  to  the  rules  of  art. 

PaioB. 

When  motion  is  qualified  by  the  thing 
that  moves,  it  denotes  continued  motion; 
but  movement  implies  only  a  particular 
motion :  hence  we  say,  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  the  motion  of  the  earth ; 
a  person  is  in  continual  motion^  or  an 
army  is  in  motion  ;  but  a  person  makes  a 
movement  who  rises  or  sits  down,  or  goes 
from  one  chair  to  another ;  the  different 
movements  of  the  springs  and  wheels  of 
any  instrument 

At  this  rate  of  travelling.  It  would  go  round 
the  earth's  orbit  In  less  than  a  week,  which 
makes,  I  think,  considerably  more  tlian  sixty 
millions  of  miles  in  a  day ;  a  nuttion  that  vastly 
surpasses  all  human  comprehension.  Brtdonb. 
The  women,  terrified  by  tiiese  movemente,  run 
tnmuituously  from  their  houses  to  the  temples. 

Hoox. 
MOURNFUL,  SAD. 

MOURNFUL  signifies  full  of  what 
causes  mourning;  SAD  {v.DiUl)  signi- 
fies either  a  painful  sentiment,  or  what 
causes  this  painful  sentiment.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  sentiment  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  these  epi- 
thets :  the  mournful  awakens  tender  and 
sympathetic  feelings :  the  ^ad  oppresses 
the  spirits,  and  makes  one  heavy  at  heart ; 
a  mourn/id  tale  contains  an  account  of 
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others*  distresses ;  a  sad  story  contains  an 
account  of  oue*B  own  distress ;  a  maurti- 
ful  event  befalls  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives; a  «a</ misfortune  befalls  ourselves. 
Selfish  people  find  nothing  mmtm/ul,  but 
many  things  tad:  tendcr-liewted  people 
are  always  affected  by  what  is  fnoumfml, 
and  are  less  troubled  about  what  is  Md 

Narclssa  follows  ere  his  tomb  Is  closed, 

Her  death  invades  his  mauntful  right,  and  claims 

The  irrlef  that  started  from  my  lids  for  him. 

YODKO. 

How  Md  a  sight  is  human  happineus 
To  those  whose  thoughts  can  pierce  beyond  an 
iMurl  YooRO. 

MOVING,  AFFECTINa,  PATHETIC. 
The  moving  is  in  general  whatever 
moves  the  affections  or  the  passions ;  the 
AFFECTING  and  PATUETIC  are  what 
move  the  affections  in  different  degrees. 
The  good  or  bad  feelings  may  be  tnoved; 
the  tender  feelings  only  are  affected  A 
field  of  battle  is  a  moving  spectacle :  the 
death  of  a  friend  is  an  affecting  specU- 
de.  The  affecting  acts  by  means  of  the 
senses  as  well  as  the  understanding;  the 
pathetic  applies  only  to  what  is  address- 
*  ed  to  the  heart :  hence,  a  sight  or  a  de- 
scription is  affecting;  but  an  address  is 


There  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very  im- 
age  of  weeping  beauty.  Stbklb. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  ancient 
or  modern  story  more  affecting  than  a  letter  of 
Ann  «rf  Booleyne.  Addmok. 

What  think  yon  of  the  hard's  enchanting  art, 
Which,  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  the  heart 
With  fabled  scenes,  or  charm  the  ear  with  rhyme, 
Breathes  aU  pathetic,  lovely,  and  sublime  ? 

Jbktms. 

MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG,  SWARM. 

Thk  idea  of  many  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  that  of 
MULTITUDE,  from  the  I^atin  mtUius  ; 
CROWD,  from  the  verb  to  rroMW^  signi- 
fies the  many  that  crowd  together;  and 
THRONG,  like  the  German  drangen,  to 
press,  signifies  the  many  that  press  to- 
gether ;  and  SWARM,  like  the  German 
schwdrmen^  to  fly  about,  signifies  nmning 
together  in  numbers.  These  tcnns  vary, 
either  in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  cir- 
cumstance :  mitUitude  is  applicable  to  any 
object ;  crowd^  throng,  and  swarm  are  in 
the  proper  sense  applicable  only  to  ani- 
mate objects :  the  two  first  in  regard  to 
persons ;  the  latter  to  animals  in  general, 


but  particularly  brutes.  AnudHimdenuLj 
be  either  in  a  stagnant  or  a  moving 
state ;  all  the  rest  denote  a  muUUMde  in 
a  moving  state :  a  crowd  is  always  press- 
ing, generally  eager  and  tumultuous;  a 
t/irong  may  be  busy  and  active,  but  not 
always  pressing  or  incommodious:  it  is 
always  inconvenient,  sometimes  danger- 
ous, to  go  into  a  crowd  ;  it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  throng  that  is  perpetually  pasung 
in  the  streets  of  the  city :  the  twarm  is 
inoro  active  than  cither  of  the  two  oth- 
ers; it  is  commonly  applied  to  bees 
which  fly  together  in  numbers,  but  some- 
times to  human  beings,  to  denote  their 
very  great  numbers  when  scattered 
about ;  thus  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
low  neighborhoods  smann  in  the  streets. 
A  myMUude  is  incapable  of  fhuning  orders. 


The  crowd  shall  Cieaar't  Indian  war  behold. 

Dbtdew. 

I  shone  amid  the  hcav*nly  throng.  Uasok. 

Numberless  nations,  stretching  fiir  and  wide. 
Shall  (I  foresee  it)  soon,  with  Ctothic  awarms^ 

come  forth,  

From  ignorance's  universal  North.  Swirr. 

TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

MUTILATE,  in  Latin  mM^iZa^us,  from 
mutilo  and  mtitilm,  Greek  ftvnXoc,  with- 
out horns,  signifies  to  take  off  any  nec- 
essary part.  MAIM  and  MANGLE  are 
connected  with  the  Latin  mancus,  which 
comes  from  manua,  sigtiifying  to  deprive 
of  a  hand  or  to  wound  in  general. 

Mutilate  has  the  most  extended  mean- 
ing; it  implies  the  abridging  of  any 
limb:  mangle  is  applied  to  irregular 
wounds  in  any  part  of  the  body :  maim 
is  confined  to  wounds  in  the  limbs,  par- 
ticularly the  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to 
be  mtUilated  by  means  of  cannon-balls ; 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  memgled 
when  attacked  promiscuously  with  the 
sword ;  they  frequently  get  maimed  when 
boarding  vessels  or  storming  places. 

When  a  man  is  in  dancer  of  the  muHlaHon 
of  an  arm,  a  let?,  and  the  like,  it  is  lawfhl  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  eitlier  by  the  death  of  the  assail- 
ant. SOOTB. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  he  thatm/r<fli- 
ed  any  man  whereby  lie  lost  any  put  of  his 
body,  was  sentenced  to  lose  the  like  part. 

BLACKBTOmB. 

What  have  they  (the  French  nobility)  done 
that  they  should  bo  hunted  wbcnt^  mangled^ 
and  tortured  ?  Brnun. 
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Mutilate  and  mangle  are  applicable  to 
moral  objects ;  maim  is  employed  in  the 
natural  or  figurative  sense.  In  this  case 
mangle  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  mu- 
tUate;  the  latter  signifies  to  lop  off  an 
essential  part ;  to  mangle  is  to  mutilate  a 
thing  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  use- 
less or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christians 
is  fond  of  mntiiating  the  Bible  by  setting 
aside  such  parts  as  do  not  favor  its  own 
scheme ;  and  among  them  all  the  sacred 
Scriptures  becom*  literally  mangled^  and 
stripped  of  all  its  most  important  doc- 
trines. 

How  Halea  woultl  have  borne  the  miUilaUont 
which  his  Plea  of  the  Crown  lias  sufTei-ed  from 
the  editor,  they  who  know  his  character  will  ea- 
sily conceive.  Jobm<m>m. 

I  have  shown  r'le  evil  of  maiming  and  split- 
ting religion.  Blaib. 

MUTUAL,  RKCIPROCAL. 
MUTUAL,  in  Latin  mutuue^  from  muio^ 
to  change,  signifies  exchanged  so  as  to 
be  equal,  or  the  same,  on  both  sides. 
RECIPROCAL,  in  Latin  redprocus,  from 
recipio^  to  take  back,  signifies  giving 
backward  and  forward  by  way  of  return. 
Mutual  supposes  a  sameness  in  condition 
at  the  same  time :  reciprocal  supfioses  an 
alternation  or  succession  of  returns.  Ex- 
change is  free  and  voluntary ;  we  give  in 
exchange,  and  this  action  is  mutual:  re- 
turn is  made  either  according  to  law  or 
equity ;  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  equal- 
ly obligatory  on  each  in  turn  it  is  recip- 
rocal. Voluntary  disinterested  services 
rendered  to  each  other  are  mutual:  im- 
posed or  merited  services,  returned  from 
one  to  the  other,  are  reciprocal:  friends 
render  one  another  mutual  services ;  the 
services  between  servants  and  masters 
are  reciprocal.  The  husband  and  wife 
pledge  their  faith  to  each  other  mutually  ; 
they  are  reciprocally  bound  to  keep  their 
vow  of  fidelity.  The  sentiment  is  mutu- 
al, the  tie  is  reciprocal. 

Faalts  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain. 
And  tiieae,  reciprocally^  those  again 
The  mind  and  condact  mutually  imprint, 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint. 

COWTEB. 

Mutual  applies  mostly  to  matters  of 
will  and  opinion :  a  mittual  affection,  a 
mutual  inclination  to  oblige,  a  mutual  in- 
terest for  each  other^s  comfort,  a  mutual 
conceni  to  avoid  that  which  will  displease  I 


the  other — these  are  the  sentiments 
which  render  the  marriage  state  happy : 
reciprocal  ties,  reciprocal  bonds,  recipt^ocal 
rights,  reciprocal  duties-^these  are  what 
every  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind  as  a 
member  of  society,  that  he  may  expect 
of  no  man  more  than  what  in  equity  he 
is  disposed  to  return. 

The  soul  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps 
np  society  is  muPual  trust.  South. 

Lilie  cannot  subsist  in  society  but  by  reeipro' 
oal  concessions.  Johmmn. 

Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but  what  is 
personal ;  reciprocal  is  applied  to  things 
remote  from  the  idea  of  personality,  as 
reciprocal  verbs,  reciprocal  terms,  recipro- 
cal relations,  and  the  like. 

MYSTERIOUS,  MYSTIC. 

MYSTERIOUS  (».  Dark)  and  MYS- 
TIC are  but  variations  of  the  same  orig- 
inal ;  the  former,  however,  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  that  which  is  supernat- 
ural, or  veiled  in  an  impenetrable  obscu- 
rity ;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  natural, 
but  concealed  by  an  artificial  or  fantasti- 
cal veil ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  myeteri-* 
ou8  plans  of  Providence :  myxtic  schemes 
of  theology,  or  mystic  principles. 

As  soon  as  that  inyi4eriauA  veil,  which  now 
covers  futurity,  was  (slionld  be)  lifted  up,  all  the 
gayety  of  life  would  dtsapiwar.  bLAia. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires,  that  move 
In  myotic  dance  not  witbout  song, 
Besound  bis  praise.  Milton. 


N. 

TO  NAME)  CALL. 

NAME,  which  comes,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Northern  language,  from  the 
Hebrew  nam^  is  properly  to  pronounce 
a  woi'd,  but  is  now  employed  for  distin- 
guishing or  addressing  one  by  nmne. 
To  CALL  (v.  To  call)  signifies  properly 
to  address  one  loudly,  consequently  we 
may  jiame  without  calling^  when  we  only 
mention  a  name  in  conversation  ;  and  we 
may  call  without  naming. 

Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me.     Popb. 
And  oft  the  nightly  necromancer  boasts, 
With  these  to  call  flram  tombs  the  stalking 

ghosts.  DSTDBII. 
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The  terms  may,  however,  be  en^ploved 
ID  the  sense  of  assigning  a  name.  In 
this  case  a  person  is  named  by  his  name, 
whether  proper,  patronymic,  or  whatey- 
er  is  usual ;  he  is  called  according  to  the 
characteristics  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished. The  Emperor  Tiberius  was 
named  Tiberius ;  he  was  called  a  monster. 
William  the  First  of  England  is  named 
William ;  he  is  called  the  Conqueror. 

I  lav  the  deep  fonndadons  of  a  wall. 
And  ^no8,  nam*d  from  me,  the  city  eali, 

Dbtdbn. 
ni  eaU  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Cither,  royal  Dane ;  oh  answer  me. 

SBAKSPKimK. 

NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE,  DENOMI- 
NATION. 

NAME,v,Toname.  APPELLATION, 
in  French  appeUatioti,  Latin  appelleUiOj 
from  appello,  to  call,  signifies  that  by 
which  a  person  is  called.  TITLE,  in 
French  tUre,  Latin  tUuluSj  fi*om  the 
Greek  nw,  to  honor,  signifies  that  appel- 
lation which  is  assigned  to  any  one  for 
.the  purpose  of  honor.  DENOMINA- 
TION signifies  that  which  denominaiea  or 
distinguishes. 

Name  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
specific.  Whaterer  word  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another  is  a 
name  ;  therefore,  an  appeUatioti  and  a  ti- 
tle is  a  namcj  but  not  vice  vcrta.  A  name 
is  either  common  or  proper ;  an  appella- 
timi  is  generally  a  common  name  given 
for  some  specific  purpose  as  characteris- 
tic. Several  kings  of  France  had  the 
names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip ;  but  one 
was  distinguished  by  the  appeUation  of 
Stammerer,  another  by  that  of  the  Sim- 
ple, and  a  third  by  that  of  the  Hardy, 
arising  from  particular  characters  or 
circumstances.  A  title  is  a  species  of  op* 
pdlatioHy  not  drawn  from  anything  per- 
sonal, but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  polit- 
ical distinction.  An  appellation  may  be 
often  a  term  of  reproach ;  but  a  title  is 
always  a  mark  of  honor.  An  appellation 
is  given  to  all  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  a  title  is  given  mostly  to  persons, 
sometimes  to  things.  A  particular  house 
may  have  the  app^ation  of  "the  Cot- 
tage," or  "  the  Hall,"  as  a  particular  per- 
son may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  Lord,  or 
Marquis. 


Then  on  your  name  ihaU  wretched  mortals  can, 
And  offer'd  victims  at  yonr  altars  &11.  Drtdexu 

The  namee  derived  from  the  profeaakm  of  the 
ministry,  in  the  langua^  of  the  present  age,  are 
made  hat  the  appeUattves  of  scorn.        So€Til 

We  generally  find  In  tUiee  an  tatimatkm  of 
some  particuUr  merit  that  shoold  recommend 
men  to  the  high  stations  which  they  possess. 

Ammbom. 

Denamtnation  is  to  particular  bodies, 
what  appellalion  is  to  an  individual; 
namely,  a  term  of  distinction,  drawn 
from  their  peculiar  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  Christian  world  la 
split  into  a  number  of  different  bodiea  or 
communities,  under  the  denominaiiane  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Calvinists,  Pres- 
byterians, etc.,  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  faith  and  discipline 
adopted  by  these  bodies. 

It  has  cost  me  much  care  ami  thooght  to  mar- 
shal and  fix  the  people  onder  their  proper  de- 
nominations.  Addooh. 

TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  STYLE,  XH- 
TITLR,  DESIGNATE,  CHARACTBRIZK. 

To  NAME  (v.  To  name,  call)  signifies 
simply  to  give  a  name  to,  or  to  address 
or  specify  by  the  given  name;  to  DE- 
NOMINATE is  to  give  a  specific  name 
upon  specific  ground,  to  distinguish  by 
the  name;  to  STYLE,  from  the  noun 
style  or  manner  (v.  JXctioti,  style),  signi- 
fies to  address  by  a  specific  name;  to 
ENTITLE  is  to  give  the  specific  or  ap- 
propriate title.  Adam  named  everything; 
we  denominate  the  man  who  drinks  ex- 
cessively, "  a  drunkard ;"  subjects  etyle 
their  monarch  "  Hla  Majesty ;"  books  are 
entitled  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
author. 

I  could  name  some  of  our  acquaintance  who 
have  been  obliged  to  travel  as  far  as  Alexandria 
in  pursuit  of  money. 

MbLMOTH*S  LBTTBtS  OP  GlCBBO. 

A  fkble  in  tragic  or  epic  poetry  is  denomina- 
ted simple,  when  the  events  it  contains  follow 
each  other  in  an  unbroken  tenor.         Wabtom. 

Happv  those  times 
When  lords  were  styVd  fiithers  of  families. 

SHaKapsABS. 

To  name,  denominate,  style,  and  eniitle, 
are  the  acts  of  conscious  agents  only. 
To  DESIGNATE,  signifying  to  mark 
out,  and  CHARACTERIZE,  signifying 
to  form  a  ckararteristie,  are  said  only  of 
things,  and  agree  with  the  former  only 
inasmuch  as  words  may  either  detignaie 
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or  charaeUrixe:  thus  the  word  "capac- 
ity" is  said  to  dmgnate  the  power  of 
holding;  and  "finesse"  duxraeierizea  the 
people  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 

This  U  a  plain  dsaiffnaHan  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlboroagb.  One  kind  of  stoif  naed  to  Cutten 
land  is  called  marl,  and  eTery  one  knows  that 
horoogb  is  the  nnms  of  a  town.  Swm. 

There  are  faces  not  only  IndfTidual,  but  gen- 
tllltioos  and  national,  as  European,  Asiatic,  Af- 
rican, and  Grecian  fiuses,  which  are  eharaeUr- 
iaed,  Abbcthmot. 

NAXBf  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

NAME  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  for  a  name  acquired  in  public  by 
any  peculiarity  or  quality  in  an  object 
REPUTATION  and  REPUTE,  from  re- 
pvto,  or  re  and  puto^  to  think  back,  or  in 
reference  to  some  immediate  object,  sig- 
nifies the  thinking  of  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing thought  of  by  the  public,  or  held  in 
public  esUmation.  CREDIT  (v.  Credit) 
signifies  the  state  of  being  beliered  or 
trusted  in  general. 

Name  implies  something  more  specific 
than  the  repuUUum;  and  rep/uiation  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  wane;  a 
naant  may  be  acquired  by  some  casualty 
or  by  some  quality  that  has  more  show 
than  worth;  repuiation  is  acquired  only 
by  time,  and  built  only  on  merit :  a  naame 
may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  way 
of  distinction;  repvJtaiion  is  not  given, 
but  acquired,  or  follows  as  a  consequence 
of  one's  honorable  exertions.  A  physi- 
cian sometimes  gets  a  wume  by  a  single 
instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a 
combination  of  favorable  circumstanc3S 
he  may  convert  to  his  own  advantage  in 
forming  an  extensive  practice;  but  un- 
less he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of 
talent,  this  noam/e  will  never  ripen  into  a 
solid  reputation. 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  naiTia, 
And  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  flinie. 

Derham. 

Splendor  of  reputation  is  not  to  be  counted 
among  the  necessaries  of  life.  Jobmson. 

Name  and  reputaHcn  are  of  a  more 
extended  nature  than  repute  and  ere^. 
The  name  and  reputation  are  given  by  the 
public  at  large ;  the  repute  and  credit  are 
acquired  within  a  narrow  circle.  Stran- 
gers and  distant  countries  hear  of  the 
name  and  the  reputation  of  anything ;  but 


only  neighbors  and  those  who  have  the 
means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
a  part  in  its  repute  and  credit.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  have  a  name  and  rm- 
utaiion  without  having  repute  and  crecUi^ 
and  vice  verea^  for  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  former  are  sometimes  differ- 
ent from  those  which  produce  the  latter. 
A  manufacturer  has  a  name  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  manufacture;  a  book  has  a  name 
among  witlings  and  pretenders  to  litera- 
ture: a  good  writer,  however,  seeks  to 
establish  his  reputation  for  genius,  learn- 
ing, industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  char- 
acteristic: a  preacher  is  in  high  repute 
among  those  who  attend  him :  a  master 
gains  great  credit  from  the  good  per- 
formances of  his  scholars.  There  is  also 
this  distinction  between  reputation  and 
reputey  that  reputation  signifies  the  act 
of  reputing  or  the  state  of  being  reputed, 
repute  signifies  only  the  state  of  being 
reputed. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him.  SoAKSPBAaB. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this 
book  (Paradise  Lost)  have  always  been  mention- 
ed as  evidences  of  neglected  merit.       Johkbok. 

Mutton  has  likewise  been  in  great  repute 
among  onr  valiant  coantrymen.  Addisom . 

Would  you  true  happiness  attain, 
Let  honesty  your  passions  rein ; 
So  live  In  credit  and  esteem. 
And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem.         Gat. 

Name  and  rqsmte  are  taken  either  in 
a  good  or  bad  sense ;  reputation  mostly, 
and  credit  always,  is  taken  in  the  good 
sense  only :  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a 
good  or  an  ill  name ;  a  person  or  thing 
may  be  in  good  or  ill  repnUe  ;  reputation 
may  rise  to  different  degrees  of  height, 
or  it  may  sink  again  into  nothing ;  credit 
may  likewise  be  high  or  low,  but  both 
reputation  and  credit,  absolutely  taken, 
imply  that  which  is  good. 

The  kind's  army  was  the  last  enemy  the  West 
had  been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left  uo  good 
name  behind  them.  CLAasNiioir. 

Who  can  imagine  that  It  should  grow  into  such 
repute  of  a  sudden.  WATEaLAMD  ok  thb  Creed. 

The  first  degree  of  literary  reputation  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  him  who  adorns  or  Improves  his 
country  by  original  writings.  Jomnoir. 

His  name,  togetlier  with  the  intrinsie  worth 
and  value  of  the  form  itself,  gave  it  credit  enough 
to  be  received  In  France  as  an  orthodox  Formn- 
lary,  or  System  of  Faith,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  WATBaLAinx 
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The  terms  may,  however,  be  en^plojed 
in  the  seose  of  assigning  a  name.  Id 
this  case  a  person  is  ftamed  by  his  name, 
whether  proper,  patronymic,  or  whatey- 
er  IS  usual ;  be  is  eaUed  according  to  the 
characteristics  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished. The  Emperor  Tiberius  was 
named  Tiberius ;  he  was  called  a  monster. 
William  the  first  of  England  is  namied 
William ;  he  is  caUed  the  Conqueror. 


I  lav  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall. 
And  iEnoe,  nani'd  from  me,  the  city  eall. 

Dbtdbh. 
I'll  eaU  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Cither,  royal  Dane ;  oil  answer  me. 

Sbaksfbakb. 

NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE,  DENOMI- 
NATION. 

NAME,tf.  rofiouMJ.  APPELLATIOX, 
in  French  appeUaiion^  Latin  apptUatio, 
from  appdloy  to  call,  signifies  that  by 
which  a  person  is  called.  TITLE,  in 
French  tUre,  Latin  tibdw,  from  the 
Greek  nw,  to  honor,  signifies  that  appel- 
lation which  is  assigned  to  any  one  for 
'the  purpose  of  honor.  DENOMINA- 
TION signifies  that  which  denomifiaiea  or 
distinguishes. 

Name  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
specific.  Whatever  word  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another  is  a 
name  ;  therefore,  an  appeUatiofi  and  a  ti- 
tle is  a  name,  but  not  vice  versa.  A  name 
is  either  common  or  proper ;  an  appdla- 
tion  is  generally  a  common  name  given 
for  some  specific  purpose  as  characteris- 
tic. Several  kings  of  France  had  the 
namet  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip  ;  but  one 
was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Stammerer,  another  by  that  of  the  Sim- 
ple, and  a  third  by  that  of  the  Hardy, 
arising  from  particular  characters  or 
circumstances.  A  title  is  a  species  of  ap- 
pdUdiony  not  drawn  from  anything  per- 
sonal, but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  polit- 
ical distinction.  An  appMation  may  be 
often  a  term  of  reproach ;  but  a  tide  is 
always  a  mark  of  honor.  An  appdlation 
is  given  to  all  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  a  title  is  given  mostly  to  persons, 
sometimes  to  things.  A  particular  house 
may  have  the  appdlation  of  "the  Cot- 
tage," or  "  the  Hall,"  as  a  particular  per- 
son may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  Lord,  or 
Marquis. 


Then  on  yoor  name  shall  wretched  m«rtala  can, 
And  (rffer'd  Tictims  at  your  altars  fisIL  Dbtobk. 

The  name*  derived  from  the  professkn  of  the 
ministry,  in  the  lantnisffe  of  the  preaent  age,  are 
made  trat  the  apptUatlte*  of  scorn.        Socth. 

We  generally  find  in  ttUee  an  intfanatioa  of 
some  partkalar  merit  that  ahoiild  i 
men  to  the  high  stattoDS  which  they  | 

Denomination  is  to  particular  bodies^ 
what  appeUaUon  is  to  an  individual; 
namely,  a  term  of  distinction,  drawn 
from  their  peculiar  characters  and  dr- 
cumstaQces.  The  Christian  worid  is 
split  into  a  number  of  different  bodies  or 
communities,  under  the  denominations  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Calvuiists,  Pres- 
byterians, etc.,  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  faith  and  discipline 
adopted  by  these  bodies. 


It  has  cost  me  ranch  care 
shal  and  fix  the  people 
nominations. 


and  thoogfat  to  mar- 
their  proper  de- 

AOIHSOV. 


TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  STYLE,  EN- 
TITLE, DESIGNATE,  CHARACTERIZE. 

To  NAME  (v.  To  name,  caB)  signifies 
simply  to  give  a  name  to,  or  to  address 
or  specify  by  the  given  name;  to  DE- 
NOMINATE is  to  give  a  specific  name 
upon  specific  ground,  to  distinguish  by 
the  name ;  to  STYLE,  from  the  noun 
sti/le  or  manner  (v.  Diction,  sti^ley,  signi- 
fies to  address  by  a  specific  name;  to 
ENTITLE  is  to  give  the  specific  or  ap- 
propriate title.  Adam  named  everything; 
we  denominate  the  man  who  drinks  ei- 
cessivcly,  **  a  drunkard  ;*'  subjects  style 
their  monarch  "  Hia  Majesty ;"  books  are 
entitled  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
author. 

I  coald  name  some  of  our  acquaintance  who 
hare  been  obliKcd  to  travel  as  far  as  Alexandria 
in  pursuit  of  money. 

Melmoth's  LKTma  or  Cicsao. 

A  flible  in  tragic  or  epic  poetry  is  denomino' 
ted  simple,  when  the  events  it  contains  fbUow 
each  other  in  an  anbroken  tenor.         Wabtom. 

Happy  those  times 
When  lords  were  styCd  &tbers  of  families. 

SHASarBABS. 

To  name,  denominate,  stjfU,  and  entitle, 
are  the  acts  of  conscious  agents  only. 
To  DESIGNATE,  signifying  to  mark 
out,  and  CHARACTERIZE,  signifymg 
to  form  a  eharacteristie,  arc  said  only  of 
things,  and  agree  with  the  former  only 
inasmuch  as  words  may  either  designate 
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or  t^MraeUriMe:  thas  the  word  ^*  capac- 
ity" is  said  to  dmgnaU  the  power  of 
holding;  and  "finesse''  cAara«torues  the 
people  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 

This  Is  a  plain  dsaii^naHan  of  tbe  Dake  of 
Itorlborooffh.  One  kind  of  stuif  used  to  fatten 
land  is  called  marl,  and  every  one  knows  that 
borough  is  the  name  of  a  town.  Swirr. 

There  are  faces  not  only  Indivldaal,  bat  gen- 
tilitioaA  and  national,  as  European,  Asiatic,  Af- 
rican, and  Grecian  &ces,  which  are  eharaeUr- 

Ued,  ABBDTHMOT. 

NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

NAME  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  for  a  name  acquired  in  public  by 
any  peculiarity  or  quality  in  an  object 
REPUTATION  and  REPUTE,  from  re- 
putOy  or  re  and  puto^  to  think  back,  or  in 
refereoce  to  some  immediate  object,  sig- 
nifies the  thinking  of  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing thought  of  by  the  public,  or  held  in 
public  estimation.  CREDIT  (v.  Credit) 
signifies  the  state  of  being  believed  or 
trusted  in  general. 

Name  implies  something  more  specific 
than  the  reputation;  and  repulation  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  name;  a 
name  may  be  acquired  by  some  casualty 
or  by  some  quality  that  has  more  show 
than  worth ;  reputation  is  acquired  only 
by  time,  and  built  only  on  merit :  a  name 
may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  way 
of  distinction;  reputation  is  not  given, 
but  acquired,  or  follows  as  a  consequence 
of  one's  honorable  exertions.  A  physi- 
cian sometimes  gets  a  Tumte  by  a  single 
instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a 
combination  of  favorable  circumstancas 
he  may  convert  to  his  own  advantage  in 
forming  an  extensive  practice;  but  un- 
less he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of 
talent,  this  name  will  never  ripen  into  a 
solid  reputation. 

Who  fbara  not  to  do  III,  yet  fears  the  name^ 
And  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  feme. 

Dehham. 

Splendor  of  refutation  is  not  to  be  counted 
among  the  necessaries  of  life.  Johnson. 

Name  and  reputation  are  of  a  more 
extended  nature  than  repute  and  credit. 
The  name  and  reputation  are  given  by  the 
public  at  large ;  the  repute  and  credit  are 
acquired  within  a  narrow  circle.  Stran- 
gers and  distant  countries  hear  of  the 
t  and  the  r^utation  of  anything ;  but 


only  neighbors  and  those  who  have  the 
means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
a  part  in  its  rqjute  and  credit.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  have  a  name  and  r^ 
utaiion  without  having  repute  and  creckty 
and  tftce  twrso,  for  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  former  are  sometimes  differ- 
ent from  those  which  produce  the  latter. 
A  manufacturer  has  a  name  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  manufacture;  a  book  has  a  nctme 
among  witlings  and  pretenders  to  litera- 
ture: a  good  writer,  however,  seeks  to 
establish  his  reputation  for  genius,  learn- 
ing, industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  char- 
acteristic: a  preacher  is  in  high  repute 
among  those  who  attend  bim :  a  master 
gains  great  credit  from  the  good  per- 
formances of  his  scholars.  There  is  also 
this  distinction  between  reputation  and 
repute,  that  reputation  signifies  the  act 
of  reputing  or  the  state  of  being  reputed, 
rqnUe  signifies  only  the  state  of  being 
reputed. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him.  Sbakspsaeb. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this 
book  (Paradise  Lost)  haye  always  been  mention- 
ed as  evidences  of  neglected  merit       Johnson. 

Mutton  has  likewise  been  in  great  repttie 
among  onr  valiant  countrymen.  Addison. 

Would  you  true  happiness  attain, 
Let  honesty  your  passions  rein ; 
So  live  in  crefJit  and  esteem, 
And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem.  Gat. 

Name  and  repute  are  taken  either  in 
a  good  or  bad  sense ;  reputation  mostly, 
and  credit  always,  is  taken  in  the  good 
sense  only :  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a 
good  or  an  ill  name;  a  person  or  thing 
may  be  in  good  or  ill  repute ;  repulation 
may  rise  to  different  degrees  of  height, 
or  it  may  sink  again  into  nothing ;  credit 
may  likewise  be  high  or  low,  but  both 
reputation  and  credit^  absolutely  takca 
imply  that  which  is  good. 

The  kinpr's  army  was  the  1«it  enemy  the  West 
had  been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left  no  good 
name  behind  them.  Cljlrsndom. 

Who  can  imagine  that  it  should  grow  into  such 
repute  of  a  sudden.  Watesland  on  the  Creed. 

The  first  degree  of  literary  reputation  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  him  who  adorns  or  improves  his 
country  by  original  writings.  Jobnsok. 

His  name,  together  with  the  intrlnsie  worth 
and  value  of  the  form  itself,  gave  it  credit  enough 
to  be  received  in  France  as  an  orthodox  Fornin- 
lary,  or  System  of  Faith,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  centnry.  WATsaLAKiK 
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KATAL,  NATIVE,  INDIQBKOUS. 

NATAL,  in  Latin  nat(di»^  from  nahu^ 
signifies  belonging  to  one*8  birth,  or  the 
act  of  one's  being  boni ;  but  NATIVE, 
in  Latin  tuitivM,  likewise  from  natun^  sig- 
nifies having  the  origin  or  beginning. 
INDIGENOUS,  in  Latin  indigena,  from 
inde  and  geniius^  signifies  sprung  from 
that  place. 

The  epithet  natal  Is  applied  only  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  man's  birth,  as  his 
natal  day ;  his  natal  hour ;  a  tuUal  song ; 
a  natal  star.  Naiive  has  a  more  exten- 
sive meaning,  as  it  comprehends  the  idea 
of  one's  relationship  by  origin  to  an  ob- 
ject ;  as  one'^  na'.ivc  country,  one's  na- 
tiiu!  soil,  naiive  viliage,  or  naiive  place, 
naiive  language,  and  the  like. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow'r, 

Or  in  the  natal^  or  the  mortal  hour.  Pope. 

Nor  can  the  jetov'IIuik  mind 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confln'd. 
Assert  the  natite  skies  or  own  its  heav'nly  kind. 

Detdbm. 

Jndigenmis  is  a  particular  term  used  to 
denote  the  country  where  races  of  men 
are  supposed  to  have  first  existed. 

Negroes  were  all  originally  transported  from 
Africa,  and  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of 
America.  Broww. 

It  is  also  applied  to  plants  in  the  same 
sense. 

The  other  indigenom  productions  of  this  class 
arc  plantains,  capavi,  and  sweet-potatoes. 

Edwabds. 

NATIVE,  NATURAL. 

NATIVE  {v.  Natal)  is  to  NATURAL 
as  a  species  to  the  genus:  everything 
native  is,  according  to  its  strict  significa- 
tion, natural ;  but  many  things  are  nat- 
ural which  are  not  native.  Of  a  person 
we  may  say  that  his  worth  is  native^  to 
designate  that  it  is  some  valuable  prop- 
erty which  is  bom  with  him,  not  foreign 
to  him,  or  ingrafted  upon  his  character ; 
but  we  say  of  his  disposition,  that  it  is 
natural y  as  opposed  to  that  w^hich  is 
acquired  or  otherwise.  The  former  is 
mostly  employed  in  a  good  sense,  in  op- 
position to  what  is  artful,  assumed,  and 
unreal;  the  other  is  used  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  the 
effect  of  habit  or  circumstances.  When 
children  display  themselves  with  all  their 
native  simplicity,  they  are  interesting  ob- 


jects of  notice :  when  they  display  their 
natural  turn  of  mind,  it  is  not  always 
that  which  tends  to  raise  human  nature 
in  our  esteem. 

Music  awakca 
The  native  voice  of  andissembled  Joy. 


He  bad  a  good  natural  understanding. 

Wbitakee. 


NATtTRALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSE- 
QUENTLY, OF  COURSE. 

The  connection  between  event^  ac- 
tions, and  things  is  expressed  by  all 
these  terms.  NATURALLY  signifies 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
applies  therefore  to  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  events  according  to  the 
original  constitution  or  inherent  proper- 
ties of  things :  IN  COURSE  signifies  m 
the  course  of  things,  that  is,  in  the  reg- 
ular order  that  things  ought  to  follow : 
CONSEQUENTLY  signifies  by  a  emue. 
quenct,  that  is,  by  a  necessary,  law  of  de- 
pendence, which  makes  one  thing  follow 
another:  OF  CK)URSE  signifies  on  ac- 
count of  the  courm  which  things  most 
commonly  or  even  necesj^arily  take. 
Whatever  happens  naturally,  happens  as 
it  should  do ;  whatever  happens  in  coumt, 
happens  as  we  approve  of  it:  whatever 
follows  eottaequentlg,  follows  as  we  judge 
it  right ;  whatever  follows  of  eourte,  fol- 
lows as  we  expect  it  Children  natural' 
li/  imitate  their  parents :  people  naturaUg 
fall  into  the  habits  of  those  they  asso- 
ciate with :  both  these  circumstances  re- 
sult from  the  nature  of  things :  whoever 
is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  takes  his 
seat  in  the  upper  house  in  course;  he 
requires  no  other  qualification  to  eutitle 
him  to  this  privilege,  he  goes  thither  ac- 
cording to  the  established  eourne of  things; 
conttequmllgy  as  a  peer,  be  is  admitted 
without  question;  this  is  a  decision  of 
the  judgment  by  which  the  question  is 
at  once  determined :  of  course  none  are 
admitted  who  are  not  peers ;  this  flows 
necessarily  out  of  the  constituted  law  of 
the  land. 

Ef(otists  are  generally  the  vain  and  shaltov 
part  of  mankind ;  people  beinp  naturally  fall 
of  themselves  when  they  have  notiiinfr  else  in 
them.  ADDia*»>. 

The  forty-wventh  proposition  of  the  first  book 
of  Euclid  is  the  foundation  of  tri|fonometr>%  and 
consequently  of  navigation.  BaaTurr. 
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What  do  trust  and  confidence  slgniiy  In  «  mat- 
ter of  course  and  formality  ?       Stuxingflest. 

Our  Lord  foresaw  that  all  the  Mosaic  orders 
would  cease  in  eourss  upon  his  death. 

Bewiudoi. 

NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REQUISITE. 

NECESSARY  (v.  Necemty\  from  the 
Latin  tiecease  and  n«  cedo^  signifiea  not  to 
be  departed  from.  EXPEDIENT  signi. 
lies  belonging  to,  or  forming  a  part  of, 
expedition  or  despatch:  ESSENTIAL, 
containing  that  essence  or  property  which 
cannot  be  omitted.  REQUISITE  signi- 
fies literally  required  (».  To  danatul). 

Necessary  is  a  general  and  indefinite 
term;  things  may  be  necessary  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  it  is  necessary  for  all 
men  once  to  die ;  or  they  may  be  neces- 
sary according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  or  our  views  of  necessity;  in 
this  manner  we  conceive  it  necessary  to 
call  upon  another.  Erpedienl,  essential, 
and  requisite  are  modes  of  relative  neces- 
sity: iiiQ  expedience  of  a  thing  is  a  matter 
of  discretion  and  calculation,  and  there- 
fore not  so  self- evidently  necessary  as 
many  things  which  we  so  denominate: 
it  may  be  expedient  for  a  person  to  con- 
sult another,  or  it  may  not,  according  as 
circumstances  may  present  themselves. 
The  requisite  and  the  essential  are  more 
obviously  necessary  than  the  expedient; 
but  the  former  is  less  so  than  the  latter : 
what  is  requisite  may  be  requisite  only 
in  part  or  entirely  *,  it  may  be  requisite  to 
complete  a  thing  when  begun,  but  not  to 
begin  it;  the  essential,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence^  and 
without  which  a  thing  cannot  exist.  It 
is  requisite  for  one  who  will  have  a  good 
library  to  select  only  the  best  authors ; 
exercise  is  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  good  health.  In  all  matters  of  dispute 
it  is  expedient  to  be  guided  by  some  im- 
partial judge;  it  is  requisite  for  every 
member  of  the  community  to  contribute 
his  share  to  the  public  expenditure  as  far 
as  he  is  able :  it  is  essential  to  a  teacher, 
particularly  a  spiritual  teacher,  to  know 
more  than  those  he  teaches. 

One  tells  me  he  thinks  it  absolutely  necesaa- 
rj/  for  women  to  have  true  notions  of  riffht  and 
equity.  Addison. 

It  is  highly  eaopedient  that  men  should,  by 
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some  settled  scheme  of  duties,  be  rescued  from 
the  tyranny  of  caprice.  Johmsom. 

The  English  do  not  consider  their  Charch  es- 
tablishment as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to 
thefa:  State.  Bcxke. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  faith  and  piet>', 
Joined  with  active  virtue,  constitute  the  requi- 
site preparation  for  heaven :  they  in  tnitli  begin 
the  ei^Joyment  of  heaven.  Blair. 

NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 

NECESSITY,  in  Latin  necessitas,  and 
NECESSARY,  in  Latin  necessaHus,  from 
neeesse,  or  ne  and  cedo,  signify  not  to  be 
yielded  or  given  up.  Necessity  is  the  mode 
or  state  of  circumstances,  or  the  thing 
which  circumstances  render  necessary; 
the  necessary  is  that  which  is  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  ftecessary.  Art  has 
ever  been  busy  in  inventing  things  to  sup- 
ply the  various  necessities  of  our  nature, 
and  yet  there  are  always  numbers  who 
want  even  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 
Habit  and  desire  create  tuxeteUies;  nat- 
ure only  requires  necessaries:  a  voluptua- 
ry has  nece^ies  which  are  unknown  to  a 
temperate  man ;  the  poor  have  in  genera] 
little  more  than  \ 


Thoae  whose  condition  has  always  restrained 
them  to  the  contemplation  of  their  own  necessi- 
ties will  scarcely  understand  why  nights  and  days 
should  be  spent  in  study.  Joukbon. 

To  malce  a  roan  happy,  virtue  must  be  accom- 
panied with  at  least  a  moderate  provision  of  all 
the  iieeessaries  of  life,  and  not  disturbed  by  bod- 
ily pains.  BcDOELk 
NECESSITY,  NEED. 

NECESSITY,  V.  Necessary,  NEED,  in 
Saxon  nead,  neody  Icelandish  ndd,  German 
nathy  is  probably  connected  with  near^  and 
the  German  (^wiiatf,  exact,  close,  as  also  the 
Greek  avayc^,  which  denotes  contraction. 

Netxssity  respects  the  thing  wanted; 
need  the  condition  of  the  person  wanting. 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  punish- 
ments, if  there  were  not  evil-doers;  he  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in 
time  of  n«rf.  Necessity  is  more  pressing 
than  need:  the  former  places  in  a  positive 
state  of  compulsion  to  act ;  it  is  said  to 
have  no  law,  it  prescribes  the  law  for  it- 
self;  the  latter  yields  to  circumstances, 
and  leaves  in  a  state  of  deprivation.  We 
are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  going 
without  that  of  which  we  stand  most  m 
need. 

Where  neeessity  ends,  curiosity  begins. 
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One  of  the  meoy  advantases  of  fHendahlp,  la 
that  one  can  uy  to  one's  ftriend  the  thtnga  that 
stand  In  netd  of  pardon.  Pops. 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epi- 
thets for  each,  which  are  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, namely,  neeeggaty  and  needful^ 
necanioiu  and  ne«fy.  Kecfngary  and  need- 
ftd  arc  both  applicable  to  the  thing  want- 
ed; neetmlou»  and  needy  to  the  person 
wanting:  NECESSARY  is  applied  to  ev- 
ery object  indiscriminately;  NEEDFUL 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary 
or  partial  wants.  Exercise  is  neeeatary 
to  preserve  the  health  of  the  body ;  re- 
straint is  neeetaary  to  preserve  that  of  the 
mind ;  assistance  is  needful  for  one  who 
has  not  sufficient  resources  in  himself :  it 
is  necessary  to  go  by  water  to  the  Conti- 
nent: money  is  need/td  for  one  who  is 
travelling.  The  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge is  nceeaaary  to  dispel  the  ignorance 
which  would  otherwise  prevail  in  the 
world ;  it  is  needful  for  a  young  person 
to  attend  to  the  mstructions  of  his  teach- 
er, if  he  will  improve. 

It  aeenia  to  me  moat  strange  that  men  shoald  fear, 
Seeing  that  death,  a  ft eoM«<iry  end, 
HVill  come,  when  it  will  come.         Shakspbaek. 
Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  ns  of  onr  load, 
And  brought  the  needful  presence  of  a  god. 

Detdbn. 

NecemtoM  and  needy  are  both  applied 
to  persons  i:i  want  of  something  impor- 
tant ;  but  necesgitmu  may  be  employed  to 
denote  an  occasional  want,  as  to  be  in  a 
neeenitow  condition  in  a  foreign  country 
for  want  of  remittances  from  home ;  needy 
denotes  a  permanent  state  of  want,  as  to 
be  needy  either  from  extravagance  or  mis- 
fortune. 

Steele's  imprndcnce  of  generosity,  or  vanity  of 
profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  neeesH' 

tOUa.  JOBNSOK. 

Charity  Is  the  work  of  Heaven,  which  is  always 
laying  itself  out  on  the  needy  and  the  Impotent. 

South. 
TO  NEGLECT,  OMIT. 

NEGLECT,  V.  To  disregard,  OMIT,  in 
Latin  omiUOj  or  ob  and  mt/to,  signifies  to 
put  aside. 

The  idea  of  letting  pass  or  slip,  or  of 
not  using,  is  comprehended  in  the  signi- 
fication of  both  these  terms;  the  former 
is,  however,  a  culpable,  the  latter  an  in- 
different, action.  What  we  neglect  ought 
not  to  be  neglected:  but  what  we  omit  may 


by  omiUed  or  otherwise,  as  oonvenienoe 

requires. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning,  that  It 
bMTOws  very  little  flrora  time  or  place ;  bnt  this 
quality  which  constitates  much  of  Its  value  is  one 
occasion  of  neglect.  What  may  be  done  at  all 
times  with  equal  propriety  Is  deferred  flpora  day 
to  day,  till  the  mind  is  gradnally  rocondled  to 
the  omiaeion.  Johmbov. 

These  terms  differ  likewise  in  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied ;  that  is 
neglected  which  is  practicable  or  serves 
for  action ;  that  is  omitted  which  serves 
for  intellectual  purposes:  we  neglect  an 
opportunity,  we  neglect  the  means,  the 
time,  the  use,  and  the  like ;  we  o/nit  a 
word,  a  sentence,  a  figure,  a  stroke,  a 
circumstance,  and  the  like. 

In  heaven. 
Where  honor  due,  and  reverence  none  neglect. 

MiLToir. 

Thcae  personal  comparisons  I  omit^  because  I 
would  say  nothing  that  may  savor  of  flattery. 

Bacom. 

NKGLIGBNT,  RKMISS,  CARELESS, 
THOUGHTLESS,  HEEDLESS,  INATTEN- 
TIVE. 

NEGLIGENCE  (tf.  To  disregard)  and 
REMISSNESS  respect  the  outward  action : 
CARELESS,  HEEDLESS,  THOUGHT- 
LESS, and  INATTENTIVE  respect  the 
state  of  the  mind. 

Negligence  and  r«mis»ien'consist  in  not 
doing  what  ought  to  be  done;  caretennen 
and  the  other  mental  defects  may  show 
themselves  in  doing  wrong,  as  well  as  in 
not  doing  at  all ;  negliaenee  and  remimneaa 
are,  therefore,  to  cardesanete  and  the  oth- 
ers, as  the  eifect  tathe  cause ;  for  no  one 
is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and  remim  as  he 
who  is  eareleettf  although  at  the  same  time 
.  negligence  and  remisnten  arise  from  oth- 
;  er  causes,  and  cardesmen^  thoughllesmum^ 
\  etc.,  produce  likewise  other  effects.  Neg- 
ligent  is  a  stronger  term  than  remin:  one 
is  negligent  in  neglecting  the  thing  that  is 
expressly  before  one^s  eyes;  one  is  re- 
miaa  in  forgetting  that  which  was  enjoin- 
ed some  time  previously:  the  want  of 
will  renders  a  person  negligent ;  the  want 
of  interest  renders  a  person  remim:  one 
is  negligent  in  regard  to  business,  and  the 
performance  of  bodily  labor;  one  is  re- 
miee  in  duty,  or  in  such  things  as  respect 
mental  exertion.  Servants  are  commonly 
negligtnt  in  what  concerns  their  master^s 
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intereet ;  teachers  are  rrnnim  in  nol  oor- 
roctiDg  the  faults  of  their  pupils.  yeffU- 
(fence  is  therefore  the  fault  of  persons  of 
all  descriptions,  but  particularly  those  in 
low  condition ;  remisanam  is  a  fault  pecul- 
iar to  those  in  a  more  elevated  station :  a 
clerk  in  an  office  is  negltgeid  in  not  mak- 
ing proper  memorandums ;  a  magistrate, 
or  the  head  of  an  institution,  is  remm  in 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  to  check  ir- 
regularities. 

The  two  c1«saes  most  apt  to  bo  negligent  of 
thto  doty  (reUffkins  retirement)  are  the  men  of 
pleasure  and  the  meu  of  bosineas.  Blaol 

My  gen'rous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 
He  seems  rtmitt^  bat  bears  a  valiant  mind. 

POF». 

CardeM  denotes  the  want  of  care  (v. 
Care)  in  the  manner  of  doing  things; 
thouffhUets  denotes  the  want  of  thought 
or  reflection  about  things;  heedleu  de- 
notes the  want  of  heeding  (t^.  To  attend) 
or  regarding  things;  inattentive  denotes 
the  want  of  attention  to  things  {y.  To  at- 
tend to).  One  is  careless  only  in  trivial 
matters  of  behavior;  one  is  thoughHets 
in  matters  of  greater  moment,  in  what 
respects  the  conduct.  Carelessness  leads 
children  to  make  mistakes  in  their  me- 
chanical exercises,  in  whatever  they  com- 
mit to  memory  or  to  paper :  thoughtless- 
ness leads  many  who  are  not  children  into 
serious  errors  of  conduct,  when  they  do 
not  think  of,  or  bear  in  mind,  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  Tho/ughtless 
is  applied  to  things  past,  present,  or  to 
come;  eartUss  to  things  present  or  to 
come. 

If  the  parts  of  thne  were  not  variously  colored, 
we  stiould  never  discern  their  departure  and  suc- 
cession, but  should  live  ihotightUss  of  tlie  past, 
and  careless  of  the  future.  Jounson. 

Careless  is  applied  to  such  things  as 
require  permanent  care;  thoughtUss  to 
such  as  require  permanent  thought;  heed- 
less and  inattentise  are  applied  to  pass- 
ing  objects  that  engage  the  senses  or  the 
thoughts  of  the  moment.  One  is  core- 
less  in  business,  thoughtless  in  conduct, 
heedless  in  walking  or  running,  inattentive 
in  listening:  heedless  children  are  unfit 
to  go  by  themselves ;  inattentive  children 
are  unfit  to  be  led  by  others. 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed. 

GoLMMira. 


In  the  midst  of  his  glory  the  Almlffhty  is  not 
inattwUve  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 

Blaib. 

TO  MSGOnATK,  TRKAT  FOR  OR 
ABOUT,  TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  business  with 
others  is  included  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms;  but  they  differ  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  business  to  be  conducted.  NEGO- 
TIATE, in  the  Latin  negotiatus,  participle 
of  negotioTy  from  negotium^  is  applied  in 
the  original  mostly  to  merchandise  or 
traffic,  but  it  is  more  commonly  employ- 
ed in  the  complicated  concerns  of  gov- 
emments  and  nations.  TREAT,  from 
the  Latin  irocfo,  frequentative  of  traho^ 
to  draw,  signifies  to  turn  over  and  over 
or  set  forth  in  all  ways:  these  two 
verbs,  therefore,  suppose  deliberation; 
but  TRANSACT,  from  transactus,  partici- 
ple of  transagoy  to  carry  forward  or  bring 
to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct  agency 
than  consultation  or  deliberation ;  this  lat- 
ter is  therefore  adapted  to  the  more  ordi- 
nary and  less  entangled  concerns  of  com- 
merce. A  congress  carries  on  negotia- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  good  order 
among  different  states ;  individual  states 
treat  with  each  other,  to  settle  their  par- 
ticular differences.  To  negotiate  mostly 
respects  political  concerns,  except  in  the 
case  of  negotiating  bills :  to  tretU,  as  well 
as  transaety  is  said  of  domestic  and  pri- 
vate concerns:  wo  treat  with  a  person 
about  the  purchase  of  a  house;  and  trans- 
act our  business  with  him  by  making  good 
the  purchase  and  paying  down  the  money. 

That  wcifrhty  business  to  negotiate 
They  must  find  one  of  special  weight  and  trust. 
Dratton. 
To  treat  the  peace  a  hundred  senators 
Shall  be  commissioiied.  Drtdbh. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  men* 
tion  particulars  which  were  transacted  among 
some  few  of  the  disciples  only,  as  the  transflgu- 
ratton  and  the  agony.  Addison. 

As  nouns,  negotiation  expresses  rather 
the  act  of  deliberating  than  the  thing  de- 
tiberated :  treaty  includes  the  ideas  of  the 
terms  proposed,  and  the  arrangement  of 
those  terms:  transaction  expresses  the 
idea  of  something  actually  done  and  fin- 
ished. Negotiations  are  sometimes  very 
long  pending  before  the  preliminary 
terms  are  even  proposed,  or  any  basis 
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is  defined ;  ireatiet  of  oomneroe  are  en- 
tered into  by  all  civilized  countries,  in 
order  to  obviate  misunderstandings,  and 
enable  them  to  preserve  an  amicable  in- 
tercourse; the  tra$uaeUons  which  daily 
pass  in  a  great  metropolis,  like  that  of 
liondoD,  are  of  so  multifarious  a  nature, 
and  so  infinitely  numerous,  that  the  bare 
contemplation  of  them  fills  the  mind  with 
astonishment  NegotiatioM  are  long  or 
short;  treaiUt  are  advantageous  or  the 
contrary;  iranaatthtit  are  honorable  or 
dishonorable. 

I  do  not  love  to  mingle  speech  with  any  about 
news  or  worldly  negotiation*  in  God's  holy 
house.  HowzLi.. 

Yon  have  a  great  work  in  band,  for  you  write 
to  me  that  you  are  upon  a  trMty  of  marriage. 

UOWKIX. 

It  is  not  to  the  pnrpoae  of  this  history  to  set 

down  the  partkolar  trantaetiont  of  this  treaty. 

Clabzmdok. 

MEIGUBORUOOD,  VICINITY. 

NEIGHBORHOOD,  from  nigh,  signi- 
fies  the  place  which  is  nigh,  that  is,  nigh 
to  one's  habitation.  VICINITY,  from 
vt«f«,  a  village,  signifies  the  place  which 
docs  not  exceed  in  distance  the  extent  of 
a  village. 

Neighborhood,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin, 
is  employed  in  reference  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  in  regard  to  inhabited  places,  to 
denote  nearness  of  persons  to  each  other 
or  to  objects  in  general:  but  vidnitif, 
which  in  Latin  bears  the  same  accepta- 
tion as  ntighborliood,  is  employed  in  Eng- 
lish to  denote  nearness  of  one  object  to 
another,  whether  person  or  thing ;  hence 
the  propriety  of  saying,  a  populous  nagh- 
barhooOj  a  quiet  neigfJiorhoody  a  respecta- 
ble neighborhood,  a  pleasant  neighborhood, 
and  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  either  as  it 
respects  the  people  or  the  country;  to 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  manufactory,  to 
be  in  the  viciniig  of  the  metropolis  or  of 
the  sea. 

He  Ibared  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  so 
powerfU,  aspiring,  and  fortunate  a  prince. 

TKXrLE. 

The  Dutch,  by  the  vielnity  of  their  settle- 
ments to  the  coast  of  CaraocaSt  gradually  en- 
grossed the  greatest  part  of  the  cocoa  trade. 

Robertson. 

MBWy  NOVEL,  MODERN,  FRESH, 
RECENT. 
NEW  is  in  German  neu,  Latin  novM, 
and  Greek  vcoc ;  NOVEL  is  more  i 


diately  derived  from  tiie  Latin 
MODERN,  in  low  Latin  modermis,  is  prob- 
ably changed  from  hodiemm,  i,  e.,  being 
of  to-day;  FRESH,  in  German  friteh^ 
probably  from  frieren,  to  freeze,  because 
cold  is  the  predominant  idea  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  air ;  RECENT,  in  Latin  re- 
ciRt,  from  r»  and  eandeo,  to  whiten,  i.e,, 
to  brighten  or  make  appear  like  ne». 

All  these  epithets  are  a|^lied  to  what 
has  not  long  existed ;  new  expresses  this 
idea  simply  without  any  qualification; 
novel  is  something  strange  or  unexpect- 
ed; the  modem  is  the  thing  of  to-day, 
as  distinguished  from  that  which  existed 
in  fore  times;  the/ret^  is  that  which  is 
80  new  as  not  to  be  the  worse  for  use,  or 
that  which  has  not  been  before  used  or 
employed ;  the  receni  is  that  which  is  so 
new  as  to  appear  as  if  it  were  just  made 
or  done.  Agreeably  to  this  distinction, 
new  is  most  aptly  applied  to  such  things 
as  may  be  permanent  or  durable,  as  new 
houses,  new  buildings,  new  clothes,  and 
the  like ;  in  such  cases  it  is  properly  op- 
posed to  the  old ;  the  term  may,  how- 
ever, be  applied  generally  to  whatever 
arises  or  comes  first  mto  existence  or  no- 
tice, as  new  scenes,  new  sights,  new  sounds. 

Tis  on  some  evening  sunny,  grateful,  mild. 
When  naught  but  balm  Is  beaming  through  the 


With  yeUow  lustre  bright,  that  the  nw  tribes 
Visit  the  spadoos  heav'ns.  Taoiaoa. 

Novel  may  be  applied  to  whatever  is 
either  never  or  but  rarely  seen;  the 
freexing  of  the  river  Thames  is  a  novel- 
ty ;  but  the  frost  in  every  winter  is  some- 
thing new  when  it  first  comes. 

As  the  liturgy,  to  the  ceremonies  used  and  en- 
joined in  the  Church  of  England,  were  not  the 
private  and  no^ei  inventions  of  any  late  bishops, 
but  tliey  were  of  Tcry  ancient  choice  and  primi- 
tive use  in  the  Chm-ch  of  Christ  Galdxn. 

Modem  is  applied  to  that  which  is 
new,  or  springs  up  in  the  day  or  age  in 
which  we  live ;  as  modem  books,  modem 
writers,  modem  science ;  a  book  is  new 
which  is  just  formed  into  a  book  and 
has  not  been  used ;  it  is  modem  at  the 
time  when  it  is  first  published ;  so  like- 
wise principles  are  new  which  have  nev- 
er been  broached  before;  they  are  mod- 
em if  they  have  been  published  lately, 
or  within  a  given  period :  the  modem  10 
opposed  to  the  ancient 
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SooH  of  the  aiicient,«iMl  likewise  diTera  of  tlie 
modem  writers  that  luve  labored  in  natural 
magic,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between  the  son 
and  certain  herbs.  Baoom. 

Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little  we  know, 
and  how  much  is  still  unknown?  And  can  we 
•rer  know  mora  onless  something  new  be  dis- 
covered? BCBHBT. 

Frtah  18  said  of  that  which  maj  loee 
Its  color,  vigor, or  other  perfection;  as  a 
freak  flower,  the  freakneu  of  youth,  etc 

Lo!  great  JEneas  rashes  to  the  fight, 

Sprang  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold. 

Be  f  reek  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old. 

Dbtdm. 

So  pleasures  or  passions  wre/retk  which 
have  not  lost  their  power  by  satiety ;  they 
are  new  if  they  are  but  just  sprung  into 
activity. 

That  love  which  first  was  set  will  first  decay, 
Mine  of  %freeker  date  will  longer  stay.  DaTDur. 
Seasons  but  change  n««9  pleasures  to  produce. 
And  eleroents  contend  to  serve  our  use.  Jimtms. 

ReeaU  is  applied  to  those  events  or  cir- 
cumstances which  have  just  happened,  as 
a  recent  transaction,  or  an  occurrence  of 
recent  date. 

He  was  fkr  from  deficient  in  natural  under- 
standing :  and,  what  strongly  marks  an  ingenu- 
ous mind  in  a  state  of  reeetU  elevation,  depress- 
ed by  a  consciousness  of  bis  own  deficiencies. 

WHRAXSa. 

NKW8,  TIDINGS. 

NEWS  implies  anything  new  that  is 
reUtedorcircuUted;  but  TIDINGS,  from 
Udey  signifies  that  which  flows  in  period- 
ically like  the  tide.  Newe  is  unexpected ; 
it  serves  to  gratify  idle  curiosity :  titUnge 
are  expected ;  they  serve  to  allay  anxie- 
ty. In  time  of  war  the  public  are  eager 
after  newt;  and  they  who  have  relatives 
in  the  army  are  anxious  to  have  Hdinffs 
of  them. 

I  wonder  that  in  the  present  situation  of  afllslrs 
yun  can  take  pleasure  in  writing  anything  but 
nette.  SricTAToa. 

Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  fether  bore 
The  tidinge  that  his  heart  with  angni«h  tore. 

Falconbr. 

NIOnTLY,  NOCTURNAL, 

NIGHTLY,  immediatelv  from  the  word 
mghl,  and  NOCTURNAL,  from  nox,  night, 
signify  belonging  to  the  night,  or  the  night 
aeason ;  the  former  is  therefore  more  fa- 
miliar than  the  latter :  we  speak  of  niffht- 
fy  depredations  to  express  what  passes 


every  night,  or  nightiy  disturbances,  no0> 
tutrnal  dreams,  nocturnal  visits. 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit* st  ray  slumbers  nightly^  or  when  morn 
Fnrplea  the  east.  Maxoii. 

Or  save  the  sun  his  labor,  and  that  swift 
Koctwmal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.  Uvuwn, 

NOBLE,  GBAND. 

NOBLE,  in  Latin  nobilU,  from  noaeOj 
to  know,  signifying  knowablc,  or  worth 
knowing,  is  a  term  of  general  import; 
it  simply  implies  the  quality  by  which 
a  thing  is  distinguished  for  excellence 
above  other  things:  the  GRAND  (tr. 
Grandeur)  is,  properly  speaking,  one  of 
those  qualities  by  which  an  object  ac- 
quires the  name  of  nobfe;  but  there  are 
many  noble  objects  which  are  not  denom- 
inated ffrand.  A  building  may  be  d^ 
nominated  noble  for  its  beauty  as  well  as 
its  sixe ;  but  a  grand  building  is  rather 
so  called  for  the  expense  which  is  dis- 
played upon  it  in  the  style  of  buildine. 
A  family  may  be  either  noble  or  ffrand; 
but  it  is  noble  by  birth;  it  is  grand  by 
wealth,  and  an  expensive  style  of  living. 
Nobleneu  of  acting  or  thinking  compre- 
hends all  moral  excellence  that  rises  to 
a  high  pitch ;  but  grandeur  of  mind  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  such  actions  or 
traits  as  denote  an  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, rising  above  all  that  is  common. 

What  then  worlds 
In  a  Ikr  thinner  element  sustained. 
And  acting  the  same  part  with  greater  skill. 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  nobU^  ends. 

TouNa 
More  obvions  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stars. 
The  seats  nuvfesttc,  proud  imperial  thrones. 
On  which  angelic  delegates  of  Heav*n 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  love, 
To  clotlw  hi  outward  grandeur  grand  designs  ? 

TOUKO. 

NOISE,  CRT,  OUTCRY,  CLAMOR. 

NOISE  is  any  loud  sound ;  CRT,  OUT- 
CRY, and  CLAMOR,  are  particular  kinds 
of  fioiwc,  differing  either  in  the  cause  or 
the  nature  of  the  sounds.  A  noiee  pro- 
ceeds either  from  animate  or  inanimate 
objects ;  the  cry  proceeds  only  from  ani- 
mate objects.  The  report  of  a  cannon, 
or  the  loud  sounds  occasioned  by  a  high 
wind,  are  iiouas,  but  not  met ;  eriet  issue 
from  birds,  beasts,  and  men.    A  noiae  is 
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prodaced  often  by  accident;  a  ery  Is  al- 
ways occasioned  by  some  particular  dr- 
cumstance;  when  many  horses  and  car- 
riages are  going  together  they  maice  a 
great  wam  ;  hunger  and  pain  cause  cria 
to  proceed  both  from  animals  and  human 
beings.  JVoim,  when  compared  with  cry^ 
is  sometimes  only  an  audible  sound ;  the 
cry  is  a  very  loud  wAu:  whatever  dis- 
turbs silence,  as  the  falling  of  a  pin  in  a 
perfectly  still  assembly,  is  denominated  a 
nmw  ;  but  a  rry  is  that  which  may  often 
drown  other  novset^  as  the  crtoi  of  people 
selling  things  about  the  streets. 

Nor  wu  his  ear  lew  pealM 
With  ixoiMM  loud  and  ruinous.  Mutom. 

From  either  host,  the  mingled  shoots  and  erU% 
Of  Trojans  and  Rutiliaus  rend  Uie  skies. 

Dktses. 

A  cry  is  in  general  a  regular  sound,  but 
QvJtcry  and  clamor  are  irregular  sounds ; 
the  former  may  proceed  from  one  or 
many,  the  latter  from  many  in  conjunc- 
tion. A  cry  after  a  thief  becomes  an  mU- 
ery  when  set  up  by  many  at  a  time ;  it 
becomes  a  tUunor^  if  accompanied  with 
shouting,  bawling,  and  noita  of  a  mixed 
and  tumultuous  nature. 

And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achlev'd,  whereof  all  hell  had  mng, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress,  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fiital  key, 
]li8*n,and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

MlLTOH. 

Their  darts  with  clamor  at  a  distance  drive. 
And  only  keep  the  languish'd  war  alive. 

Dbtdkk. 

These  terms  may  all  be  taken  in  an  Im- 
proper as  well  as  a  proper  sense.  What- 
ever is  obtruded  upon  the  public  notice, 
so  as  to  become  the  universal  subject  of 
conversation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make 
a  9WW :  in  this  manner  a  new  and  good 
performer  at  the  theatre  makes  a  nmw 
on  his  first  appearance. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great 
plague,  which  has  made  so  much  w>iM  through 
all  ages,  and  never  caught  the  infection. 

Addison. 

A  fiotse  may  be  either  for  or  against ; 
but  a  cry,  mUcry^  and  danun'^  are  always 
against  the  object,  vaiying  in  the  degree 
and  manner  in  which  they  display  them- 
selves :  cry  implies  less  than  outcry^  and 
this  is  less  than  clamor.  When  the  pub- 
lic voice  is  raised  in  an  audible  manner 


against  any  particular  matter,  it  ia  a  cry ; 
if  it  be  mingled  with  intemperate  Ian- 
guage,  it  is  an  outcry  ;  if  it  be  vehement 
and  exceedingly  noi^f  it  is  a  damor: 
partisans  raise  a  cry  in  order  to  form  a 
body  in  their  favor ;  the  disoontented  are 
ever  ready  to  set  up  an  <nUcry  against 
men  in  power;  a  daanar  for  peace  in  the 
time  of  war  is  easily  raised  by  those  who 
wish  to  thwart  the  government 

What  fiofM  have  we  had  about  traosplantatioB 
of  diseases  and  transftaalon  of  blood  I         B akbk. 
Amaaement  seises  all ;  tlie  general  cry 
Proclaims  Laoooon  Justly  doom'd  to  die. 

DaTMa. 
These  ofttcriet  the  magistrates  there  shun. 
Since  they  are  hearkened  unto  here.      SrsinKK. 

The  people  grew  then  exorbitant  in  their  clam^ 
or  a  for  J  ustice.  CLAaEKDW. 

TO  KOlCINATRy  NAMS. 

NOMINATE  comes  immediately  from 
the  Latin  nominatn^^  participle  of  nomu 
no;  NAME  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
fiamc,  etc.  {v.  To  name).  To  nominaU 
and  to  wmu  are  both  to  mention  by 
fuime:  but  the  former  is  to  mention  for 
a  specific  purpose ;  the  latter  is  to  men- 
tion for  general  purpose:  persons  only 
are  nominated;  things  as  well  as  persons 
are  named:  one  nominates  a  person  in  or- 
der to  propose  him,  or  appoint  him,  to  an 
office;  but  one  namM  a  person  casual- 
ly, in  the  course  of  conversation,  or  one 
namet  him  in  order  to  make  some  inquiry 
respecting  him.  To  be  nomifwted  is  a 
public  act ;  to  be  named  is  generally  pri- 
vate :  one  is  nominated  before  an  assem- 
bly; one  is  named  in  any  place:  to  be 
nominated  is  always  an  honor;  to  be 
named  is  either  honorable,  or  the  contra- 
ry, according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  mentioned :  a  person  Is  nom- 
inated as  member  of  Parliament ;  he  ia 
named  whenever  he  is  spoken  of. 

Elizabeth  nominated  her  commissioners  to 
hear  both  parties.  Robertsoh. 

Then  Calchas  (by  Ulysses  first  lnspir*d) 
Was  urg'd  to  name  whom  th'  angry  gods  reqoirM. 

Dkkham. 

NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 

NOTED  (v.  Diatinffuished)  may  be  em- 
ployed either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense; 
NOTORIOUS  is  never  used  but  in  a  bad 
sense:  men  may  be  noted  for  their  tal- 
ents or  their  eccentrioities ;  they  are  no- 
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(orioua  for  their  vices :  noted  characters 
excite  many  and  divers  remarks  from 
their  f riendd  and  their  enemies ;  notori- 
ous characters  are  universally  shunned. 

An  engineer  of  noted  skill 
Engag'd  to  atop  the  growing  QL  Gat. 

What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  war- 
Mttt  a  man  to  trust  a  notorious  cheat  ?   SocrrH. 

TO  NOTICE,  REMARK,  OBSERVE. 

To  NOTICE  (v.  7b  attend  to)  is  either 
to  take  or  to  give  notiee:  to  REMARK, 
compounded  of  re  and  mark  (v,  Marky, 
signifies  to  reflect  or  bring  back  any  mark 
to  our  own  mind,  or  communicate  the  same 
to  another ;  to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing 
once,  but  to  remark  is  to  mark  it  again. 
OBSERVE  (v.  Looker-on)  signifies  either 
to  keep  a  thing  present  before  one's  own 
view,  or  to  communicate  our  view  to  an- 
other. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words,  as  the 
action  respects  ourselves,  to  noOee  and 
remark  require  simple  attention,  to  ob, 
serve  requires  examination.  To  notice  is 
a  more  cursory  action  than  to  remark: 
we  may  notice  a  thing  by  a  single  glance, 
or  on  merely  turning  one's  head ;  but  to 
remark  supposes  a  reaction  of  the  mind 
on  an  object ;  we  notice  a  person  passing 
at  any  time ;  but  we  remark  that  he  goes 
past  every  day  at  the  same  hour :  we  no- 
tice that  the  sun  sets  this  evening  under 
a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  it  has  done 
so  for  several  evenings  successively :  we 
notice  the  state  of  a  person's  health  or 
his  manners  in  company ;  we  retnark  his 
habits  and  peculiarities  in  domestic  life. 
What  is  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on 
the  senses,  and  awakens  the  mind ;  what 
is  obseri'ed  is  looked  after  and  sought  for: 
the  former  are  often  involuntary  acts ;  we 
see,  hear,  and  think  because  the  objects 
obtrude  themselves  uncalled  for ;  but  the 
latter  is  intentional  as  well  as  voluntary ; 
we  see,  hear,  and  think  on  that  which  we 
have  watched.  We  remark  things  as  mat- 
ters of  fact ;  we  observe  them  io  order  to 
judge  of,  or  draw  conclusions  from,  them : 
we  remark  that  the  wind  lies  for  a  long 
time  in  a  certain  quarter ;  we  observe  that 
whenever  it  lies  in  a  certain  quarter  it 
brings  rain  with  it.  People  who  have  no 
particular  curiosity  may  be  sometimes  at- 
tracted to  noHce  the  stars  or  planets,  when 
they  are  particularly  bright;  those  who 


look  frequently  will  remark  that  the  same 
star  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the  same 
place  for  two  successive  nights ;  but  the 
astronomer  goes  farther,  and  observes  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
order  to  discover  the  scheme  of  the  uni. 
verse. 

The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  dlscor- 
erable,  that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  cell  can 
exclude  it  from  noHes.  Johmsoit. 

The  glass  that  magnifies  its  object  contracts 
the  sight  to  a  point,  and  the  mind  must  be  fixed 
upon  a  single  character  to  remark  its  minute 
peculiarities.  Johkson. 

The  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked,  that  it 
is  observed  even  by  the  bfards  of  passage. 

Jonmoir. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  verbs,  as 
respects  the  communications  to  others  of 
what  passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  iwtice  is 
to  make  known  our  sentiments  by  various 
ways ;  to  remark  and  observe  ara  to  make 
them  known  only  by  means  of  words :  to 
notice  is  a  personal  act  toward  an  individ- 
ual, in  which  we  direct  our  attention  to 
him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow,  a 
nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look ;  but  to  re- 
mark and  observe  are  said  only  of  the 
thoughts  which  pass  in  our  own  minds, 
and  are  expressed  to  others :  friends  no- 
tice each  other  when  they  meet ;  they  re- 
mark to  others  the  impression  which  pass- 
ing  objects  make  upon  their  minds :  the 
observations  which  intelligent  people  make 
are  always  entitled  to  notice  from  young 
persons. 

As  some  do  perceive,  yea,  and  like  tt  well,  they 
should  be  so  noticed.  Howaod. 

He  cannot  distinguish  difficult  and  noble  spec- 
ulations from  trifling  and  vulgar  remarks. 

OOLLIEE. 

TiVlierevor  I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly 
another's,  which  is  the  case  in  some  hundreds,  I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without 
observing  ujion  it.  Pope. 

TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 

To  NOURISH  and  NURTURE  are  but 
variations  from  the  same  verb  mUriOy 
CHERISH,  V.  Foster.  Things  nouri^ 
persons  nurture  and  Perish:  to  nourish 
is  to  afford  bodily  strength,  to  supply  the 
physical  necessities  of  the  body ;  to  nurt- 
ure is  to  extend  one's  care  to  the  supply 
of  all  its  physical  necessities,  to  preserve 
life,  occasion  growth,  and  increase  vigor: 
the  breast  of  the  mother  nourisfies  ;  the 
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fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  moth- 
er uuriuret.  To  nurture  ia  a  physical  act ; 
to  cherish  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  phys- 
ical act:  a  mother  nurtures  her  infant 
while  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  her ; 
she  efieri^M  her  child  in  her  bosom  and 
protects  it  from  every  misfortune,  or 
affords  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all 
its  troubles,  when  it  is  no  longer  on  in- 
fant 

Air,  uid  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth, 

Of  nature*B  womb,  that  in  quaternion  ron 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things.  Milton. 

They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  an- 
imal, and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  off- 
spring witli  conscious  tenderness.         Bemtlbt. 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  she'll  chtrUh  kind 
The  alien  offiq>ring.  SonuaviuB. 

NUMB,  BENUMBKD,  TORPID. 

NUMB andBENUMBEDcome from  the 
Hebrew  nuniy  to  sleep ;  the  former  denot- 
ing the  quality,  and  the  latter  the  state : 
there  are  but  few  things  wtmb  by  nature ; 
but  there  may  be  many  things  which  may 
hehmumbed.  TORPID,  in  Latin /o»7»rft«, 
from  (orpeo^to  languish,  is  most  commonly 
employed  to  express  the  permanent  state 
of  being  benumbed,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
animals,  which  lie  in  a  torpid  state  all  the 
winter ;  or,  in  the  moral  sense,  to  depict 
the  benumbed  state  of  the  thinking  fac- 
ulty ;  in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  tor- 
por of  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any 
strong  affection,  or  by  any  strong  exter- 
nal action. 

The  night,  with  its  silence  and  darkness,  shows 
the  winter  in  which  all  the  powers  of  vegetation 
are  benmnbed.  JoHmoM. 

Tliere  must  be  a  grand  spectacle  to  rouse  the 
imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the  laiy  enjoy- 
ment of  sixty  years*  security.  Bdeks. 

NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 

NUMERAL,  or  belonging  to  number,  is 
applied  to  a  class  of  words  in  grammar, 
as  a  numeral  adjective  or  a  numeral  noun : 
NUMERICAL,  or  containing  number,  is 
applied  to  whatever  other  objects  respect 
number ;  as  a  nwnerieal  difference,  where 
the  difference  consists  between  any  two 
numbers,  or  is  expressed  by  numbers. 

God  has  declared  that  he  will,  and  therefore 
can,  raise  the  same  numerical  body  at  the  last 
«*y-  South. 


O. 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEQriOUB. 

OBEDIENT,  r.i)w<(/W.  SUBMISSIVE 
denotes  the  disposition  to  submit  (v.  To 
yield),  OBSEQUIOUS,  in  Latin  obsequiua^ 
from  obtequor^  or  the  intensive  06  and 
mquor^  to  follow,  signifies  following  dili- 
gently, or  with  intensity  of  mind. 

One  is  obedient  to  command,  subndsnee 
to  power  or  the  will,  obtequious  to  per- 
sons. Obedience  is  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense;  one  ought  always  to  be  ebnUeni 
where  obediente  is  due :  eubmimon  is  rel- 
atively good ;  it  may,  however,  be  indif- 
ferent or  bad :  one  may  be  submimive  from 
interested  motives,  or  meanness  of  spirit, 
which  is  a  base  kind  of  mibmiaaion  ;  but 
to  be  tubmimve  for  conscience*  sake  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  a  Christian:  obee- 
quioumete  is  never  good ;  it  is  an  exces- 
sive concern  about  the  will  of  another 
which  has  always  interest  for  ita  end. 
Obedience  is  a  course  of  conduct  conform- 
able either  to  some  specific  rule,  or  the 
express  will  of  another ;  submission  is  of- 
ten a  personal  act,  immediately  directed 
to  the  individual.  We  show  our  obedience 
to  the  law  by  avoiding  the  breach  of  it ; 
we  show  our  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that  will  the 
rule  of  our  life:  on  the  other  hand,  we 
show  submission  to  the  person  of  the  mag- 
istrate ;  we  adopt  a  submissive  depoiixncnt 
by  a  downcast  look  and  a  bent  body.  Obe- 
dience is  founded  upon  prindple,  and  can- 
not be  feigned ;  submission  is  a  partial 
bending  to  another,  which  is  easily  affect- 
ed in  our  outward  behavior:  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart  produce  obediente; 
but  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances, give  rise  to  submission. 

The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imitate  the  obe- 
dience of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on  earth 
are  to  live  unto  God  as  rational  beings  In  heaven 
live  unto  him.  Law. 

Her  at  his  feeU  submissive  in  distress. 

He  thus  with  peaceAil  words  uprato*d.   UaTcm. 

Obedietux  and  submission  suppose  a 
restraint  on  one^s  own  will,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  that  of  an- 
other; but  obsequiousness  is  the  consult- 
ing the  will  or  pleasure  of  another :  we 
are  obedient  from  a  sense  of  right;  we 
are  submissive  from  a  sense  of  necessity ; 
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we  are  oimquiouM  from  a  deeire  of  gain- 
ing favor:  a  love  of  God  is  followed  by 
(jdedience  to  his  will;  they  are  coincident 
sentiments  that  reciprocally  act  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue : 
a  tubmUnve  conduct  is  at  the  worst  an 
involuntaiy  sacrifice  of  our  independence 
to  our  fears  or  necessities,  the  evil  of 
which  is  confined  principally  to  th^  indi- 
vidual who  makes  the  sacrifice ;  obseqiU- 
oumen  is  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves to  others  for  interested  purposes. 

What  generous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word. 
Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword  7 

Fori. 
In  all  «udmiMtoi»  and  huniHtj 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  hiffhness. 
Shakspbabs. 
Adore  not  so  the  rising  son  that  you  foroet  the 
fiitber  who  raised  you  to  this  height,  nor  be  vou 
so  ob§equiov9  to  the  fsther,  that  yon  give  Just 
cause  to  tlie  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him. 

Baooh. 

OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 

OBJECT,  in  Latin  olfjectus,  participle 
of  ofyidoy  to  lie  in  the  way,  signifies  the 
thing  that  lies  in  one's  way.  SUBJECT, 
in  lAtin  ntb^eehts^  participle  of  mJbjicio^ 
to  lie  under,  signLQes  the  thing  forming 
the  groundwork. 

The  object  puts  itself  forward ;  the  sub- 
jed  is  in  the  background :  we  notice  the 
object ;  we  observe  or  reflect  on  the  wb- 
ject:  objects  are  sensible;  the  tubject  is 
altogether  intellectual :  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  all  the  senses,  are  occupied  with 
the  surrounding  objects;  the  memory,  the 
judgment,  and  the  imagination,  are  sup- 
plied with  aubjeda  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  operations. 

Dishonor  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  otlier  o^eet. 

Shakspbabb. 

This  tubfeet  for  heroie  song  pleases  me. 

Hilton. 

When  oifject  is  taken  for  that  which  is 
intellectual,  it  retains  a  similar  significa- 
tion ;  it  is  the  thing  that  presents  itself 
to  the  mind;  it  is  seen  by  the  muid's 
eye :  the  wijeel^  on  the  oontrary,  is  that 
which  must  be  sought  for,  and  when 
found  it  engages  the  mental  powers: 
h^nce  we  say  an  object  of  consideration, 
an  object  of  delight,,  an  object  of  concern ; 
a  subject  of  refiection,  a  subject  of  mature 
deliberation,  the  subject  of  a  poem,  the 
subject  of  grief,  of  lamentation,  and  the 
27* 


like.  When  the  mind  becomes  distract* 
ed  by  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  objects^ 
it  can  fix  itself  on  no  one  individual  ob- 
ject with  sufficient  steadiness  to  take  a 
survey  of  it ;  in  like  manner,  if  a  child 
have  too  many  objects  set  before  it^  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers,  it  will  acquire 
a  familiarity  with  none:  such  things  are 
not  fit  subjects  of  discussion. 

He  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  Ood  and  truth. 
Bums,  like  some  absent  and  impatient  youth, 
To  Join  the  obitet  of  his  warm  desires.  Jbm tns. 
The  hymns  and  odes  (of  the  Inspired  writers) 
excel  these  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as  much  as  in  the 
suitieet,  AODUON. 

TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 

To  OBJECT  (v.  Object)  is  to  cast  in  the 
way,  to  OPPOSE  is  to  place  in  the  way, 
there  is,  therefore,  veiy  little  original 
difl^erence,  except  that  casting  is  a  more 
momentary  and  sudden  proceeding,  plao- 
iug  is  a  more  premeditated  action ;  which 
distinction,  at  the  same  time,  coiTesponda 
with  the  use  of  the  terms  in  ordinary 
life:  to  object  to  a  thing  is  to  propose  or 
start  something  against  it;  but  to  oppose 
it  is  to  set  one's  self  up  steadily  against 
it:  one  objects  to  ordinary  matters  that 
require  no  reflection;  one  opposes  mat- 
ters that  call  for  deliberation,  and  afford 
serious  reasons  for  and  against:  a  par- 
ent o^eete  to  his  child's  learning  the 
classics,  or  to  his  running  about  the 
streets;  he  opposes  his  marriage  when 
he  thinks  the  connection  or  the  circum- 
stances not  desirable. 

About  this  time,  an  Archbishop  of  York  db- 
jeded  to  clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  by 
the  Pope),  because  they  were  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish. TXRWHITT. 

*Twas  of  no  purpose  to  oppose^ 
She*d  hear  to  no  exense  in  prose. 


OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEPTION. 

OBJECTION  («.  Demur)  is  here  a  gen- 
eral term ;  it  comprehends  both  the  DIF- 
FICULTY and  the  EXCEPTION,  which 
are  but  species  of  the  objedion:  an  objec- 
tion and  a  difficulty  are  started ;  an  excep- 
tion is  made :  the  objection  to  a  thing  is 
in  general  that  which  renders  it  less  de- 
sirable; but  the  difficulty  is  that  which 
renders  it  less  practicable;  there  is  an 
i^eetion  against  every  scheme  which  in- 
curs a  serious  risk :  the  want  of  means 
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to  b^;tii,  or  resoiuroes  to  carry  on  a 
Bcheme,  are  aerioua  d^fieuUui, 

I  would  not  desire  what  yoa  have  written  to 
be  omitted,  anleae  I  had  the  merit  of  removing 
your  otj^cHoH,  Popb. 

Such  |»Ma«e8  will  then  have  no  more  dijgtoul- 
ty  in  them  tiian  the  other  ftequent  predictions 
of  divine  vengeance  in  the  writings  of  the  proph- 
ets. HOBMB. 


Objection  and  exception  both  respect 
the  nature,  the  moral  tendencj,  or  moral 
consequences  of  a  thing ;  but  an  otjedion 
maj  be  f rivolous  or  serious ;  an  exception 
is  something  serious :  the  objection  is  pos- 
Itire ;  the  excqUion  is  relatively  consider- 
ed ;  that  is,  the  thing  excepted  from  other 
things,  as  not  good,  and  consequently  06- 
jeded  to.  Objectiont  are  made  some- 
times to  proposals  for  the  mere  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  an  engagement :  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  gire  themselves  trouble 
find  an  easy  method  of  disengaging 
themselves,  by  making  objections  to  ev- 
ery proposition.  "We  take  exception  at 
the  conduct  of  others,  when  we  think  it 
not  sufficiently  respectful. 

All  these  objecUone  were  orermled,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  comply.  Golmmith. 

I  am  sorry  you  persist  to  take  ill  my  not  ac- 
cepting yonr  Invitation,  and  to  find  your  eroep- 
*ion  not  anmlzed  with  some  sospidon.      Popb. 

OBLOKO,  OVAL. 

OBLONG,  in  Latin  obhn^ts,  from  the 
intensive  syllable  06,  signifies  very  long, 
longer  than  it  Is  broad.  OVAL,  from 
the  Latin  owm^  an  egg,  signifies  egg- 
shaped.  The  ovixl  is  a  species  of  the  06- 
Umff:  what  is  ovcd  is  oblong;  but  what 
is  ohUmg  is  not  always  ovm.  Ohlong  is 
peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by 
right  lines ;  that  is,  all  rectangular  paral- 
lelograms, except  squares,  are  Mong  ; 
but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvilinear  ob- 
long figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guish^ from  the  circle:  tables  are  of- 
tener  oblong  than  oval ;  garden  beds  are 
as  frequently  oval  as  they  are  oblong. 

OBNOXIOUS,  OFFKNSIVK. 

OBNOXIOUS,  from  ob  and  noxious, 
signifies  either  being  in  the  way  of  what 
is  noxious,  or  being  very  noxious  or  hate- 
ful. OFFENSIVE  signifies  simply  apt 
to  give  offence  or  displeasure.  The  ob 
noxious  conveys  more  than  the  offensivcy 


implying  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give  ot- 
f  ence ;  a  man  may  be  obnoxious  to  evils 
as  well  as  obnoxious  to  persons. 

In  ships  of  various  rates  tliey  sail. 

Of  ensigns  various;  all  alike  in  this: 

All  restless,  anxious.  tossM  with  hopes  and  fean. 

In  calmest  skies ;  oouoKious  all  to  stormaw 

Yoo«. 
In  the  sense  of  giving  offence,  obnox- 
ious implies  as  much  as  hateful,  offensive 
little  more  than  displeasing:  a  man  is 
obnoxious  to  a  party,  whose  interesU  or 
principles  he  is  opposed  to;  he  may  be 
offsnsive  to  an  individual  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  manners  or  any  particular 
actions.  Men  are  o6iMXEtotM  only  to  their 
fdlow-creatnres,  but  they  may  be  offen- 
sive though  not  obnoxious  to  their  Maker. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  one 
who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnooBitme  to 
any  party.  Pow. 

Since  no  man  can  do  ill  with  a  good  conscience, 
the  consolation  which  we  therein  seem  to  find  is 
but  a  mere  deceitful  pleasure  of  ourselves  in  er- 
ror, which  must  needs  turn  to  our  greater  grief, 
if  that  which  we  do  to  please  God  m<Mt  be  fiir 
the  manifold  defects  therein  ojfen^iw  unto  biro. 
Bbvbbuqb. 

Persons  only  are  obnoxious  to  others, 
things  as  well  as  persons  are  offensive; 
dust  is  offensive  to  the  eye ;  sounds  are 
offensive  to  the  ear ;  advice,  or  even  one's 
own  thoughts,  may  be  offensive  to  the 
mind. 

The  understanding  is  often  drawn  by  the  will 
and  the  affections  ft-om  fixing  its  contemplatioa 
on  an  offenHte  truth.  Soura. 

OBSERVATION,  OBSERVANCE. 

Thesx  terms  derive  their  use  from  the 
different  significations  of  the  verb :  OB- 
SERVATION is  the  act  of  observing  ob- 
jects with  the  view  to  examine  them  (9. 
To  notice)  \  OBSERVANCE  is  the  act 
of  observmg  in  the  sense  of  keeping  or 
holding  sacred  (v.  7b  keep).  From  a 
minute  observation  of  the  human  body, 
anatomists  have  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  the  source  of  all 
the  humors;  by  a  strict  observance  of 
truth  and  justice,  a  man  acquires  the 
title  of  an  upright  man. 

The  pride  which,  under  the  check  of  paldie 
ob»ervationy  would  have  been  only  vented 
among  domestics,  becomes,  in  a  country  baronet, 
the  torment  of  a  province.  Johnson. 

You  must  not  fail  to  behave  yourself  toward 
my  liody  Glare,  your  grandmother,  with  all  duty 
and  o^Mrmrnoe.  £abl  SrArPoaA. 
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TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 

OBSERVE,  V.  To  notice.  WATCH,  v. 
To  guard. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
act  of  looking  at  an  object ;  but  to  ob- 
mrve  is  not  to  look  after  so  strictly  as  is 
implied  by  to  walch ;  a  general  olmervet 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  when  they  are 
in  no  particalar  state  of  activity;  he 
lealcha  the  motions  of  an  enemy  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  commotion ;  we  ob- 
Mtrve  a  thing  in  order  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence  from  it :  we  loaich  anything  in  order 
to  discover  what  may  happen :  we  observe 
with  coolness ;  we  vatch  with  eagerness  : 
we  observe  carefully;  we  toaich  narrow- 
ly: the  conduct  of  mankind  in  general  is 
observed;  the  conduct  of  suspicious  indi- 
viduals is  toaichcd. 

Nor  must  the  ploughman  1am  observe  the  Bkiea. 

Drtdbn. 
For  thon  know'st 
What  hath  been  warn*d  us,  what  malMoiu  fbe 
Watches^  no  doabt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find. 
His  with  and  best  advantaige,  us  asunder. 

Hilton. 

OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACIOUS,  STUB- 
BORN, HKAD9TRONO,   HEADY. 

OBSTINATE,  in  Latin  obstinatus,  par- 
ticiple of  obstino^  from  ob  and  siinOy  sto  or 
tistOf  signifies  standing  in  the  way  of  an- 
other. CONTUMACIOUS,  v.  CorUumaa/. 
STUBBORN,  or  stouUam,  signifies  stiff 
or  immovable  by  nature.  HEADSTRONG 
signifies  strong  in  the  head  or  the  mind ; 
and  HEADY,  full  of  one's  own  head. 

Obsiinacy  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  con- 
tumacii  is  either  a  particular  state  of  feel- 
ing or  a  mode  of  action ;  obtdnaey  con- 
sists in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  mode 
of  acting ;  coninmacy  consists  in  a  swell- 
ing contempt  of  others:  the  obstinate 
man  adheres  tenaciously  to  his  own  ways, 
and  opposes  reason  to  reason ;  the  con- 
tumacious man  disputes  the  right  of  an- 
other to  control  his  actions,  and  opposes 
force  to  force.  Obstinacy  interferes  with 
a  man's  private  conduct,  and  makes  him 
blind  to  right  reason;  contumacy  is  a 
crime  against  lawful  authority ;  the  con- 
tumacious man  sets  himself  against  his 
superiors:  when  young  people  are  ob- 
stinate they  are  bad  subjects  of  educa- 
tion; when  grown  people  are .  oon^uma- 
eiowt  they  are  troublesome  subjects  to 
the  king. 


Bat  nan  we  find  the  only  creature, 
Who,  led  by  folly,  oombata  nature ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries  forbear. 
With  obstifMcy  fixes  there.  Swift. 

When  an  offender  is  cited  to  appear  in  any  ec- 
clesiastical conrt,  and  be  neglects  to  do  it,  he  is 
proDoonced  eontumueious.  BtvBBnras. 

The  ttvbbom  and  the  headstrong  are 
species  of  the  obstinate :  the  former  lies 
altogether  in  the  perversion  of  the  will ; 
the  latter  in  the  perversion  of  the  judg- 
ment :  the  stubborti  person  wills  what  he 
wills ;  the  headstrong  person  thinks  what 
he  thinks.  Stubbornness  is  mostly  inher- 
ent in  a  person's  nature;  a  headstrong 
temper  is  commonly  associated  with  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity  of  character.  Ob- 
stinacy discovers  itself  In  persons  of  all 
ages  and  stations;  a  stubborn  and  head- 
strong disposition  betrays  itself  mostly  in 
those  who  are  bound  to  conform  to  tlie 
will  of  another.  Heady  may  be  said  of 
any  who  are  full  of  conceit  and  bent 
upon  following  it 

From  whence  he  hrooght  them  to  these  salvagie 

parts. 
And  withsdenoe  molllfled  their  stubborn  liearts. 

SPBvasB. 
We,  blindly  by  our  Iieadstronff  passions  led, 
Are  hot  for  action.  DaTDBff. 

Heady  coafldcnoo  promises  victory  without 

contest.  JOHMBOM. 

OCCASION,  OPPORTUNITY. 

OCCASION,  in  Latin  oooario,  from  ob- 
eamoy  or  ob  and  eado^  signifies  that  which 
falls  in  the  way  so  as  to  produce  some 
change.  OPPORTUNITY,  in  Latin  op- 
porfftniiMy  from  opportunus^  fit,  signifies 
the  thing  that  happens  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  events 
of  life ;  but  the  occasion  is  that  which  de- 
termines our  conduct,  and  leaves  us  no 
choice ;  it  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
sity: the  opportunity  is  that  which  in- 
vites to  action ;  it  tempts  us  to  embrace 
the  moment  for  taking  the  step.  We  do 
things,  therefore,  as  the  occasion  requires, 
or  as  the  opportunity  offers.  There  are 
many  occasions  on  which  a  roan  is  called 
upon  to  uphold  his  opinions.  There  are 
but  few  opportunities  for  men  in  general 
to  distinguish  themselves. 

Waller  preserved  and  won  his  lifo  Arom  those 
who  were  most  resolved  to  take  It,  and  in  an  oc- 
cation  in  which  he  oui^lit  to  have  been  ambi- 
tions to  have  lost  it  (to  lose  it).         GLAaiMDON. 
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Erery  man  Is  obliged  ly  the  Supreme  Maker 
of  the  tmlTene  to  improve  all  the  apportunititM 
ofgood  which  are  afforded  him.  Jiwwoif. 

OCCASION,  NECESSITY. 

OCCASION  (v.  Oeeam<m)  inclades,  NE- 
CESSITY iy.Nteemhf)  excludes,  the  idea 
of  choice  or  alternative.  We  are  ref- 
lated by  the  oeeatUm^  and  can  exerase 
our  own  discretion ;  we  yield  or  submit 
to  the  neoemty^  without  even  the  exercise 
of  the  will.  On  the  death  of  a  relative 
we  have  occadon  to  go  into  mourning,  if 
we  will  not  ofter  an  affront  to  the  fam- 
ily ;  but  there  is  no  express  neoatUy:  in 
case  of  an  attack  on  our  persons,  there  is 
a  necenUy  of  self-defence  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life. 

God  bath  pat  nsloto  an  imperii  state,  where 
we  have  perpetnal  oeoation  of  each  other's  as- 
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Where  neetnUy  ends  curiosity  hegins. 

JOBMSON. 
OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 

These  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  fix- 
ed or  stated ;  but  OCCASIONAL  carries 
with  it  more  the  idea  of  unf  requency,  and 
CASUAL  that  of  unfixedness,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  all  design.  A  minister  is  term- 
ed an  oeeatkmal  preacher  who  preadies 
only  on  certain  occaahru  ;  his  preaching 
at  a  particular  place  or  a  certain  day 
may  be  catual.  Our  acts  of  charity  may 
be  oeauional;  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
eattud. 

The  beneficence  of  the  Roman  emperors  and 
consuls  was  merely  oceasiotuU.  Jobnson. 

What  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  interrene,  and  smiles,  or  objects  new, 
Cawml  discourse  draws  on.  Mnuroir. 

OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 

Are  words  which  derive  their  mean- 
ing from  the  different  acceptations  of  the 
primitive  verb  wxupy:  the  former  being 
used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object ;  the  latter  to  ex- 
press the  act  of  taking  possession  of,  or 
the  state  of  being  in  possession.  He 
who  has  the  occupancy  of  land  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  it :  tlie  occupation  of  a  country 
by  foix;e  of  arms  is  of  little  avail,  unless 
one  has  an  adequate  force  to  maintain 
one's  ground.  Both  words  are  employ- 
ed in  regard  to  houses  and  lands,  but 
when  the  term  occupation  is  taken  in  the 


sense  of  a  business,  it  is  sufficiently  dls- 
tinguished  to  need  no  illustration. 

As  oeeupanoy  gave  tlie  right  to  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  the  soil ;  so  it  is  agreed  on  all  haaids, 
that  occupancy  gave  also  the  original  right  to 
the  permanent  imiperty  in  the  sabatanoe  of  the 
earth  itself.  Bi^csaxoax. 

Of  late  years  a  great  compaase  hath  ylekled 
bat  small  profit,  and  this  only  through  idle  and 
negligent  oeeupatUm  of  such  as  manured  and 
had  the  same  in  occupying.  UouKasBSD. 

ODD,  tTNEVSN. 

ODD,  in  Swedish  udde^  connected  with 
the  Dutch  oed^  and  German  oede^  empty, 
deserted,  signifying  something  wanted  to 
match,  seems  to  be  a  mode  of  the  UN- 
EVEN ;  both  are  opposed  to  the  even, 
but  odd  is  only  said  of  that  which  has  no 
fellow ;  the  uneven  is  said  of  that  which 
does  not  square  or  come  to  an  even  point: 
of  numbers  we  say  that  they  are  either 
odd  or  uneven  ;  but  of  gloves,  sboes^  and 
everything  which  is  made  to  correepood, 
we  say  that  thej  are  odd^  when  they  are 
single;  but  that  they  are  uneven  when 
they  are  both  different:  in  like  manner 
a  plank  is  uneven  which  has  an  unequal 
surface,  or  disproportionate  dimensions ; 
but  a  piece  of  wood  is  MJrf  which  will  hot 
match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 

This  is  the  third  time:  Ihope  good-lock  lies  In 
odd  nmnbers.  Sbakspbabb. 

These  hifi^  hills,  and  rongli,  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  tbem  weariaome. 

SBASSrXABB. 

(ECONOMICAL,  SAVING,  SPARING, 
TH&IFTY,  PKNU1UOU8,  NIGGAKDLT. 

The  idea  of  not  spending  is  common 
t«  all  these  terms:  but  (ECONOMICAL 
{v.JSoonomy)  signifies  not  spending  un- 
necessarily or  unwisely.  SAVING  is 
keeping  and  laying  by  with  care;  SPAR- 
ING is  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought 
,to  be  spent;  THRIFTY  or  THRIVING 
is  accumulating  by  means  of  aortny ;  PE- 
NURIOUS is  suffering  as  from  penury 
by  means  of  9amnff  ;  NIGGARDLY,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  a  niggard^  nigli  or  dose 
person,  is  not  spending  or  letting  go,  but 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantities.  To 
be  aconomieal  is  a  virtue  in  those  who 
have  but  narrow  means;  all  the  other 
epithets,  however,  arc  employed  in  a 
sense  more  pr  less  unfavorable ;  he  who 
is  saving  >rhen  ^pung  will  be  avaricious 
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when  old ;  he  who  is  wparing  will  gener- 
ally be  tparing  out  of  the  comforts  of 
others ;  he  who  is  thrifty  commonly  adds 
the  desire  of  getting  with  that  of  taving; 
he  who  is  petturious  wants  nothing  to 
make  him  a  complete  miser ;  he  who  is 
futggardly  in  his  dealings  will  be  mostly 
avaridous  in  his  character. 

I  cannot  fiincy  that  a  shopkeeper's  wife  in 
Che^Mlde  has  a  greater  tenderness  for  the  fort- 
nne  of  her  hosband  than  a  dtixen's  wife  in  Paris, 
or  that  Miss  in  a  boarding;  •  school  is  more  an 
meanomUtin  dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  nun- 
nery. QoLDSMrrB. 

I  may  say  of  hxat  as  Falstaff  did  of  honor, 
**  If  it  comes  it  comes  unlook'd  for,  and  there  is 
an  end  on't."  I  am  content  with  a  bare  toeing 
game.  Pops. 

Touth  is  not  rich,  in  time  it  may  be  poor, 
Part  with  it,  as  with  money,  •paring.    Toomo. 

Nothing  is  prnvuriou^y  imparted,  of  which  a 
more  liberal  aistribntioa  would  increase  real  Ito- 

Ucity.  JOHMSO)!. 

Who  by  reeolves  and  tows  engag'd  does  stand, 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fete. 
Does,  like  an  un^rift^  mortgage  his  estate 
Before  it  iUls  into  h&  hands.  Cowist. 

No  niggard  nature ;  men  are  prodigals. 

YOUKO. 

CECONOMY,  FRUGAUTV,  PARSIMONY. 

(ECONOMY,  from  the  Greek  oiieovo- 
fiur,  implies  management.  FRUGALITY, 
from  the  Latin  frugea^  fruits,  implies  tem- 
perance. PARSIMONY  (v.  AvarvMui) 
implies  simply  forbearing  to  spend,  which 
13  in  fact  the  common  idea  Included  in 
these  terms;  but  the  ctcofnomietd  man 
spares  expense  according  to  circum- 
stances; he  adapts  his  expenditure  to 
his  means,  and  renders  it  by  contrivance 
as  effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible : 
the  frugal  man  spares  expense  on  him- 
self or  on  his  indulgences ;  he  may,  how- 
ever, be  liberal  to  others  while  he  is 
frugal  toward  himself :  the  partimonious 
man  saves  from  himself  as  well  as  oth- 
ers ;  he  has  no  other  object  than  saving. 
By  ceconomyy  a  man  may  make  a  limited 
income  turn  to  the  best  account  for  himself 
and  his  family ;  hy  frugality  he  may  with 
a  limited  income  be  enabled  to  lay  by 
money ;  by  parnmony  he  may  be  enabled 
to  accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a  nar- 
row income:  hence  it  is  that  we  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  being  CRconomical;  we 
recommend  a  diet  for  hexng  frugal ;  we 
condemn  a  habit  or  ai:^haracter  for  being 
paraimonuyu%. 


Tow  aeartotnffy  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  hs 
settled ;  yoar  expenses  are  at^usted  to  yonr  rer- 
enae.  Jobrson. 

I  accept  of  yoar  invitation  to  sapper,  bat  I 
must  make  this  agreement  beforehand,  that  yoa 
dismiss  me  soon,  and  treat  me  frugally. 

Hsuiotb's  LBTTBas  or  PUITT. 

War  and  ctconomy  are  things  not  easily  rec- 
onciled, and  the  attempt  or  leaning  toward  par- 
Hmony  in  snch  a  state  may  be  the  worvt  aeon* 
amy  in  the  world.  Buaaa. 

(ECONOMY,  MANAOBMEKT. 

(ECONOMY  (v.  (Eeorumy)  has  a  more 
compreheosive  meaning  than  MANAGE- 
MENT ;  for  it  includes  the  system  of  sci- 
ence and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that  of 
domestic  arrangements :  as  the  (xeonomy 
of  agriculture ;  the  internal  ceconomy  of  a 
government;  political,  civil,  or  religious 
ceconomy  ;  or  the  otwMjmy  of  one^s  house- 
hold. MMiagement,  on  the  contrary,  is  an 
action  that  is  very  seldom  abstracted  from 
its  agent,  and  is  always  taken  in  a  partial 
sense,  namely,  as  a  part  of  CMmomy.  The 
internal  ceconomy  of  a  family  depends  prin- 
cipally OB  the  prudent  mtmaffemeni  <^  the 
female :  the  ceconomy  of  every  well-reg- 
ulated community  requires  that  all  the 
members  should  keep  their  station,  and 
preserve  a  strict  subordination ;  the  man^ 
agemeni  of  particular  branches  of  this 
cecofwmy  should  belong  to  particular  in* 
dividuals. 

Oh  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divbie, 
And  vindicate  th'  ceconomy  of  Heav'n.  Youvo. 
What  incident  can  show  more  management 
and  address  in  the  poet  (Hilton),  than  this  of 
Samson's  refusing  the  summons  of  the  Idolaters, 
and  obeying  the  visitation  of  God's  spirit? 

Cdmbbbi^nd. 

OFFENCE,  TRESPASS,  TRANSGRESSION, 
MISDEMEANOR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 

OFFENCE  is  here  th^  general  term, 
signifying  merely  the  act  that  offtndt  (v. 
To  (UspUaae),  or  runs  counter  to  something 
else. 

Offence  is  properly  indefinite ;  it  merely 
implies  an  object  without  the  least  signi- 
fication of  the  nature  of  the  object;  TRES- 
PASS and  TRANSGRESSION  have  a  pos- 
itive reference  to  an  object  ireepaased  upon 
or  irantgrened;  trcKpan  is  contracted  from 
trant  and  /mm,  that  is,  a  passing  beyond ; 
and  iratugreMy  from  trans  and  gressugy  a  go- 
ing beyond.  The  offence^  therefore,  which 
constitutes  a  tre^pan  arises  out  of  the 
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laws  of  property ;  a  passing  over  or  tread- 
ing upon  the  property  of  another  is  a  tret- 
pasM :  the  offence  which  constitutes  a  troM- 
ffrestion  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  in 
general,  which  fix  the  boundaries  of  right 
and  wrong :  whoever,  therefore,  goes  be- 
yond or  breaks  through  these  bounds  is 
guilty  of  a  tranitgrewion.  The  tretpast  Is  a 
species  of  offence  which  peculiarly  applies 
to  the  land  or  premises  of  individuals ; 
troMgremon  is  a  species  of  moral  as  well 
as  political  evil  Hunters  are  apt  to  com- 
mit  tremcmei  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pur- 
suit ;  tne  passions  of  men  are  perpetually 
misleading  them  and  causing  them  to  com- 
mit various  trarugremona ;  the  term  tre9- 
poM  is  sometimes  employed  improperly  as 
respects  time  and  other  objects;  trans- 
greisUm  is  always  used  in  one  uuiform 
sense  as  respects  rule  and  law ;  we  /res- 
pcM  upon  the  time  or  patience  of  anoth- 
er ;  we  trantgre88  the  moral  or  civil  law. 

Slight  iiroTocattons  and  (Hvoloas  ofence»  are 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  disquiet.        fiLAia. 

Forgive  the  hartaeroos  treepase  of  my  tongue. 

OrwAT. 
To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake: 
Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broite  the  bounds  pre- 

scrlb'd 
To  thy  traneoreeHonet  Mutok. 

An  offence  is  cither  public  or  private ; 
a  MISDEMEANOR  is  properly  a  private 
offence^  although  improperly  applied  for 
an  offence  against  public  law  (v.  Orime) ; 
for  it  signifies  a  wrong  demeanor  or  an 
offence  in  one's  demeanor  against  propri- 
ety ;  a  MISDEED  is  always  private,  it  sig- 
nifies a  wrong  deed^  or  n  deed  which  offcnde 
against  one's  duty.  Riotous  and  disor- 
derly behavior  in  company  are  serious 
mudemeanors;  every  act  of  drunkenness, 
lying,  fraud,  or  immorality  of  every  kind, 
are  miadeeda. 

Smaller  faults  in  violation  of  a  public  law  ore 
comprised  under  the  name  of  miademeftnor. 

Blackstons. 
Fierce  famine  is  yonr  lot,  for  this  miadeed^ 
Reduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed. 

Drtdbv. 

An  offence  is  that  which  affects  persons 
or  principles,  communities  or  individuals, 
and  is  committed  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly against  tlie  person ;  an  AFFRONT 
is  altogether  personal,  and  is  directly 
brought  to  bear  against  the  front  of  some 
particular  person ;  it  is  an  offence  against 


another  to  apeak  dlsrespeetfally  of  luiii 
in  his  abaenoe ;  it  is  an  affrwd  to  posh 
past  him  with  violence  and  mdenesflw  In 
this  sense,  whatever  offence  is  committed 
against  our  Maker  in  our  direct  oommii- 
nicationa  with  him  by  prayer  or  worshipi, 
is  property  an  affront ;  and  whatever  of- 
feiada  him  indirectly,  may  also  be  deDom- 
inated  an  affroni,,  as  far  as  his  will  is  op- 
posed  and  his  laws  violated. 

God  may  some  time  or  other  think  it  the  con- 
cern of  his  justice  and  providence  too  to  revenge 
the  agronlU  put  upon  the  laws  of  man.   Soctbu 

OFFENDER,  DEUNQUENT. 

Tbk  offender  (r.  To  duplease)  is  he 
who  offenda  in  anything,  either  by  com- 
mission or  omission ;  the  DELINQUENT, 
from  delinquo,  to  fail,  signifies  properly 
he  who  fails  by  omission,  but  it  ia  extend- 
ed to  signify  failing  by  the  violation  of  a 
law.  Those  who  go  into  a  wrong  place 
are  offendera;  those  who  stay  away  when 
they  ought  to  go  are  ddinquenia:  there 
are  many  offendera  against  the  Sabbath 
who  commit  violent  and  open  breaches 
of  decorum;  thera  are  still  more  ddin- 
gue»da  who  never  attend  a  public  pUce 
of  worship. 

When  any  offender  <s  jwesented  into  any  of  the 
eoclesiastical  courts  he  is  cited  to  appear  there. 

BSVBBIOOB. 

Bnt  on  those  judges  lies  a  heavy  curse, 
Itiat  measure  crimes  by  the  deHnquanVa  purse. 
*  Baowra. 

OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 

offending  signifies  either  actually 
offending  or  calculated  to  offend  (9.T0 
diftfieaae)\  OFFENSIVE  signifies  calcu- 
lated to  offend  at  all  times ;  a  person  may 
be  offending  in  his  manners  to  a  particu- 
lar individual,  or  use  an  offending  expres- 
sion on  a  particular  occasion  without  any 
imputation  on  his  character;  but  if  his 
manners  are  offenaitfey  it  reflects  both  on 
his  temper  and  education. 

And  tho'  th*  of  ending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
Th*  immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain. 

Desirajl 

Gentleness  corrects  whatever  is  qfanaiva  in 

our  manners.  Blazb. 

TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PR0P08R. 

OFFER  (i>.  To  give)  is  employed  for  that 
which  is  literally  transferable,  or  for  that 
which  is  indirectly  communicable :  BID 
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(tr.  7b  ask)  and  TENDER,  like  the  word 
<em2,  from  tendo,  to  Btretcb,  si^ifying  to 
stretch  forth  by  way  of  ofertng,  belong 
to  ofer  in  the  first  sense.  PROPOSE,  in 
Latin  proposui,  perfect  of  prcpono,  to  place 
or  set  before,  likewise  characterizes  a 
mode  of  offering^  and  belongs  to  offtr  in 
the  latter  sense.  To  offer  is  a  Yoluntery 
and  discretionary  act;  an  offer  may  be 
accepted  or  rejected  at  pleasure;  to  hid 
and  Under  are  specific  modes  of  offering 
which  depend  on  circumstances :  one  hiae 
with  the  hope  of  its  being  accepted ;  one 
tenders  from  a  prudential  motive,  and  in 
order  to  serve  specific  purposes.  We  of- 
fer money  to  a  poor  person,  it  is  an  act 
of  charity  or  good-nature ;  we  bid  a  price 
for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  is  a  com- 
mercial dealing  subject  to  the  rules  of 
commerce ;  we  tender  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion in  order  to  fulfil  an  obligation.  By 
the  same  rule  one  offers  a  person  the  use 
of  one^s  horse ;  oviohids  a  sum  at  an  auc« 
tion ;  one  tenders  one's  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment 

Nor.ahouldst  th«n  offer  all  thy  little  rtore, 
Will  rich  lolos  yield,  but  offer  more.     Drtden. 

To  give  Interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell 
it  by  inch  of  candle ;  he  that  bids  most  shall 
have  it,  and  when  it  is  mercenary,  there  is  no 
depending  on  ic.  Collies. 

Aulas  Gellins  tells  a  story  of  one  Lucius  Nera- 
tius,  who  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a  blow  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  then  tender  them 
the  legal  forieiture.  Blacxstonb. 

To  offer  and  propose  are  both  employ- 
ed in  matters  of  practice  or  speculation ; 
but  the  former  is  a  less  definite  and  de- 
cisive act  than  the  latter;  we  offer  an 
opinion  by  way  of  promoting  a  discus- 
sion ;  we  propose  a  plan  for  the  delibera- 
tion of  others.  Sentiments  which  differ 
widely  from  the  major  part  of  those  pres- 
ent ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and 
caution ;  we  should  not  propose  to  anoth- 
er what  we  should  be  unwilling  to  do 
ourselves.  We  commonly  offer  by  way 
of  obliging;  we  commonly  propose  by 
way  of  arranging  or  accommodatmg.  It 
is  an  act  of  puerility  to  offer  to  do  more 
than  one  is  enabled  to  perform ;  it  does 
not  evince  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace 
io  propose  such  terms  as  we  know  cannot 
be  accepted. 

Our  author  qfers  no  reasons.  Loon. 


We  propose  measures  for  securing  to  the  young 
the  possession  of  pleasure  (by  connecting  with  it 
religion).  Blaib. 

OFFERINQ,  OBLATION. 

OFFERING,  from  offer,  and  OBLA- 
TION, from  oblatio  and  oblat*u,  or  odatus, 
come  both  from  offero  (v.  To  offer):  the 
former  is,  however,  a  term  of  much  more 
general  and  familiar  use  than  the  latter. 
Offerinffs  are  both  moral  and  religious ; 
oblation  is  religious  only;  the  money 
which  is  put  into  the  sacramental  plate 
is  an  offering  ;  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  at  the  sacrament  is  an  oblation.  The 
offering  in  a  religious  sense  ia  whatever 
one  offe}v  as  a  gift  by  way  of  reverence 
to  a  superior ;  the  oblation  is  the  offering 
which  is  accompanied  with  some  partic- 
ular ceremony.  The  wise  men  made  an 
offering  to  our  Saviour,  but  not  properly 
an  obUUion;  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as  in 
general  all  religious  sacrifices,  wero  in 
the  proper  sense  oblations. 

The  winds  to  lieav'n  the  curling  vapdrs  bore, 
Ungrateful  off  ring  to  th*  immortal  pow'rs, 
Whose  wrath  hung  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  tow'ra. 

Pope. 
Te  mighty  princes,  your  oblations  bring, 
And  pay  doe  honors  to  your  awful  king.     Pnr. 

OFFICE,  PLACE,  CUARUE,  FUNCTION. 

OFFICE,  in  Latin  offieium,  from  officio 
or  officio,  signifies  either  the  duty  per- 
formed or  the  situation  in  which  the 
duty  is  performed.  PLACE  compre- 
hends no  idea  of  duty,  for  thero  may  be 
sinecure  places  which  are  only  nominal 
offiecsy  and  designate  merely  a  relation- 
ship with  the  government:  every  offiesy 
therefore,  of  a  public  nature  is  in  reality 
a  place,  yet  every  place  is  not  an  (^ce, 
Thej^ace  of  secretary  of  state  is  likewise 
an  o^A  hut  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  is  a 
place  only,  and  not  always  an  ojke.  An 
ojpce  is  held ;  a  place  is  filled :  the  office 
is  given  or  intrusted  to  a  person;  the 
place  is  granted  or  conferred :  the  offce 
reposes  a  confidence,  and  imposes  a  re- 
sponsibility ;  the  place  gives  credit  and 
influence:  the  <^ce  is  bestowed  on  a 
roan  from  his  qualification ;  the  place  is 
granted  to  him  by  favor  or  as  a  reward 
for  past  services;  the  office  is  more  or 
less  honorable ;  the  place  is  more  or  less 
profitable. 

Ton  hare  contriv'd  to  talte 
From  Rome  all  seasoned  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  Into  a  power  tyrannical.     Shaxspbahb. 
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When  rogues  Uke  these  (a  sparrow  cries) 

To  honors  and  employments  rise, 

I  coart  no  fkvor,  ask  no  plaee.  Gat. 

In  an  extended  appIicatWn  of  the  terms 
(jfite  and  piare,  the  latter  has  a  much  low- 
er signification  than  that  of  the  former, 
since  the  ojfiee  is  always  connected  with 
the  StAte,  or  is  something  responsible ; 
but  the  jiaee  may  be  a  puux  for  menial 
labor:  the  <tfM»  are  multiplied  in  time 
of  war ;  the  plaea  for  domestic  serrice 
are  more  numerous  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  <^ffUe  is  frequently 
taken  not  with  any  reference  to  the  place 
occupied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  done ; 
this  brings  it  nearer  in  signification  to 
the  term  CHARGE  (o.  CareX.  An  office 
Imposes  a  task,  or  some  performance :  a 
charge  imposes  a  responsibility ;  we  have 
always  something  to  do  in  an  offi^x^  al- 
ways something  to  look  after  in  a  fharge; 
the  office  is  ei&er  public  or  private,  the 
charge  is  always  of  a  private  and  person- 
al nature :  a  person  performs  the  office  of 
a  magistrate,  or  of  a  minister ;  he  under- 
takes the  charge  of  instructing  youth,  or 
of  being  a  guardian,  or  of  conveying  a 
person's  property  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

*Tl8  all  men's  ofice  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  k»d  of  sorrow. 

Shaksfbarb. 

Denham  was  made  goremor  of  Famham  Cas- 
tle for  the  king,  bat  he  soon  rssigned  that  charge 
and  retreated  to  Oxford.  Jobmsoh. 

The  office  is  that  which  is  assigned  by 
another;  FUNCTION  is  properly  the  act 
of  discharging  or  completing  an  office  or 
business,  from  fungor^  y\i.^finem  and  ago^ 
to  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  conclusion  ; 
it  is  eitenddd  in  its  acceptation  to  the  of- 
fice itself  or  the  thing  done.  The  office, 
therefore,  in  its  strict  sense  is  performed 
only  by  conscious  or  intelligent  agents, 
who  act  according  to  their  instructions ; 
the  yviu^ton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  op- 
eration either  of  unconscious  or  of  con- 
scious agents  acting  according  to  a  given 
rule.  The  office  of  a  herald  is  to  proclaim 
public  events  or  to  communicate  circum- 
stances from  one  public  body  to  another : 
a  minister  performs  YnvRfunctumB^ot  the 
body  performs  its  furuiiora. 

The  ministry  is  not  now  bound  to  any  one 
tribe,  now  none  is  exclnded  from  tbat/un<^i<m, 
of  any  degree,  state,  or  calling.  WBiroirr. 


The  word  <^flce  is  sometimes  employed 
in  the  same  application  by  the  peraonifi- 
cation  of  nature,  which  assigns  an  office 
to  the  ear,  to  the  tongue,  to  the  eye,  aad 
the  like.  In  this  case  the  word  <ffice  Is 
applied  to  what  is  occasional  or  partial ; 
fiuteHon,  to  that  which  is  habitnal  and 
essential  When  the  frame  becomes 
overpowered  by  a  sodden  shock,  the 
tongue  will  frequently  refuse  to  perform 
its  o^Eee;  when  the  animal  ,/iifMAMMia  are 
impeded  for  a  length  of  time,  the  vital 
power  ceases  to  exist. 

Nature  within  me  seems. 
In  all  her /vneMoiM,  weary  of  lierselfl    MaTnt. 

The  two  qffleee  of  memory  are  collection  and 
distribution.  Joi 


OFFSPRIKO,  PROOKNT,  U8US. 

OFFSPRING  is  that  which  springs 
off  or  from;  PROGENY  that  which  is 
brought  forth  or  out  of;  ISSUE  that 
which  i»ue»  or  proceeds  from;  and  all 
in  relation  to  the  family  or  generation 
of  the  human  species.  Ofipring  is  a 
familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many 
children;  progeny  is  employed  only  as 
a  collective  noun  for  a  number;  im»e 
is  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  without 
particular  regard  to  number.  When  we 
speak  of  the  children  themselves  we  de- 
nominate them  the  offspring ;  when  we 
speak  of  the  parents,  we  denominate  the 
children  their  progeng,  A  child  is  said 
to  be  the  only  offttpring  of  his  parents,  or 
he  is  said  to  be  the  offiMoring  of  low  par- 
ents ;  a  man  is  said  to  nave  a  numerous 
or  a  healthy  progeny,  or  to  leave  his  prog- 
eny in  circumstances  of  honor  and  pros- 
perity. The  imic  is  said  only  in  regard 
to  a  man  that  is  deceased :  he  dies  with 
male,  or  female  tame,  with  or  without  w- 
tue;  his  property  descends  to  lus  male 
itsue  in  a  direct  Une. 

The  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  hatred  of 
God  and  man  upon  the  father  of  liars  may  Justly 
entail  it  upon  his  qf^pring  too.  Sours. 

The  ba8e,degenYate  Iron  i^pring  ends, 
A  golden  progeny  firom  Hear'n  descends. 

DuTDBir. 
Next  him  King  Leyr,  In  happy  place  long  reigned. 
But  had  no  <mu«  male  hbn  to  succeed.  SmcBK. 

OFTEN,  FRBQUKMTLT. 

OFTEN,  or  its  contracted  form  oft,  is 
in  all  probability  conneeted  with   the 
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Greek  o^,  again,  and  signifies  properly 
repetition  of  action.  FREQUENTLY, 
from  frequent^  crowded  or  numerous,  re- 
spects a  plurality  or  number  of  objects. 

An  ignorant  man  often  uses  a  word 
wtthoot  knowing  what  it  means;  igno- 
rant people /r0^iMv<//y  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  hear.  A  person 
goes  out  very  ofl.en  in  the  course  of  a 
week ;  he  has  freqtAendy  six  or  seven 
persons  to  visit  him  in  the  course  of  that 
time.  By  doing  a  thing  often,  it  becomes 
habitual :  we  frequently  meet  the  same 
persons  in  the  route  which  we  often  take. 

Often  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  ancf  flocks  a  thousand  tuf^tng  bills 
Plnck  hair  and  wool.  Thoxsom. 

^enfreqttent  at  the  visionary  hour, 

When  musinff  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon. 

Angelic  harps  are  in  lUll  concert  heard. 

Troxsok. 

OLD,  ANCIENT,  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED, 
OLD-FASHIONBD,  OBSOLETE. 

OLD,  in  German  a&,  low  German  old^ 
etc.,  is  connected  with  the  Greek  cwXoc, 
of  yesterday.  ANCIENT,  in  French  <m- 
««*,  and  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED,  all 
come  from  the  Latin  cmiiquue^  and  antea^ 
before,  signifying  in  general  before  our 
time.  OLD-FASHIONED  signifies  after 
an  ofdfaahum.  OBSOLETE,  in  Latin  06- 
toletwt^  participle  of  obtoleOy  signifies  liter- 
ally out  of  use. 

Old  respects  what  has  long  existed  and 
stiU  exists ;  ancient  what  existed  at  a  dis- 
tant period,  but  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
ist at  present ;  antique^  that  which  has 
been  long  ancient^  and  of  which  there  re- 
main but  faint  traces:  aatiquated^  old- 
fmfdonedy  and  cbeolde  that  which  has 
ceased  to  be  any  longer  used  or  esteem- 
ed. A  fashion  is  M  when  it  has  been 
long  in  use ;  a  custom  is  ancient  when  its 
use  has  long  been  passed ;  a  bust  or  stat- 
ue is  antique  when  the  model  of  it  only 
remains;  a  person  is  antiqttated  whose 
appearance  is  grown  out  of  date ;  man- 
ners which  are  gone  quite  out  of  fashion 
are  oldfashioned ;  a  word  or  custom  is 
obsolete  which  is  grown  out  of  use. 

The  old  is  opposed  to  the  new ;  some 
things  are  the  worse  for  being  old,  other 
things  are  the  better.  Ancient  and  an- 
tique are  opposed  to  modem :  all  things 
are  valued  the  more  for  being  ancient  or 


antique;  hence  we  esteem  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  above  those  of  the  m<xi- 
ems.  The  antiquated  is  opposed  to  the 
customary  and  established;  it  is  that 
which  we  cannot  like,  because  we  cannot 
esteem  it:  the  oldfashioned  is  opposed 
to  the  fashionable  :*  there  is  much  in  the 
oldfashioned  to  like  and  esteem ;  there  is 
much  that  is  ridiculous  in  the  fashiona- 
ble: the  obsolete  is  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent ;  the  obsolete  may  be  good ;  the  cur- 
rent may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 

The  Venetians  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and 
customs  to  their  great  prejudice.  Addisom. 

But  sev*n  wise  roen  the  tweient  world  did  know. 
We  scarce  know  sev'u  who  think  theniaelves  not 
so.  Dbnham. 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Under  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood, 
A  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta*on  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languisti.  SHAKapEAaa. 

The  swords  in  the  arsenal  of  Venice  are  old- 
fa^Uoned  and  unwieldy.  Adduom. 

Whoever  thinks  it  neeessarj  to  regniate  hit 
conversation  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  rather 
despised  for  his  futility,  than  caressed  for  his  po- 
liteness. JOBNSON. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revised  when 
they  are  more  sunuding  or  more  signlilrant  than 
those  in  practice.  DavDEK. 

OMEN,  PROGNOSTIC,  PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  express  some  token 
or  sign  of  what  is  to  come.  OMEN,  in 
Latin  ometi,  probably  comes  from  the 
Greek  otofiai,  to  think,  because  it  is  what 
gives  rise  to  much  conjecture.  PROG- 
NOSTIC, in  Greek  trpoyviattriKov,  from 
rrpoyivmoKUij  to  know  before,  signifies  the 
sign  by  which  one  judges  a  thing  before* 
hand,  because  a  proynosiie  is  rather  a  de- 
duction by  the  use  of  the  understanding^ 
PRESAGE,  ff.-4«^r. 

The  omen  and  prognostic  are  both 
drawn  from  external  objects;  the  pre* 
sage  is  drawn  from  one^s  own  feelings. 
The  ofTMn  is  drawn  from  objects  that 
have  no  necessary  connecUon  with  the 
thing  they  are  made  to  represent ;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  the  imagination,  and  rests  ou 
superstition :  the  prognostic,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  sign  which  partakes  in  some 
degree  of  the  quality  of  the  thing  de- 
noted. Omens  were  drawn  by  the  hea- 
thens from  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  en- 
trails of  beasts — ^^Aves  dant  omina  cUrOy" 
TiBULLV»— and  often  from  different  inci- 
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dentfl ;  ihas  UlrsMS,  when  knded  on  his 
native  island,  prayed  to  Jupiter  that  he 
would  give  him  a  double  sign,  by  which 
he  might  know  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  slay  the  suitors  of  bis  wife; 
and  when  he  heard  the  thunder,  and  saw 
a  maiden  supplicating  the  gods  in  the 
temple,  he  took  these  for  omaw  that  he 
should  immediately  proceed  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution his  design.  ProffnotHcs  are  dis- 
covered only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  in  which  they  exist,  as  the  prog- 
wMtien  of  a  mortal  disease  are  known  to 
none  so  well  as  the  physician ;  the  prog^ 
nottia  of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  best 
known  to  the  mariner. 
A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  patting  host     Pora. 

Tliough  your  proanwitici  run  too  fiist, 

They  must  be  verified  at  last.  Swift. 

In  an  extended  sense,  the  word  amen 
is  also  applied  to  objects  which  serve  as 
a  sign,  so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  draw 
a  rational  inference,  which  brings  it  near- 
er in  sense  to  the  prognostic  and  presage  ; 
but  the  ometi  may  be  said  of  that  which 
is  either  good  or  bad ;  the  prognostic  and 
presaae^  when  it  expresses  a  sentiment, 
mostly  of  that  which  is  unfavorable.  It 
is  an  omen  of  our  success,  if  we  find  those 
of  whom  we  have  to  ask  a  favor  in  a  good- 
humor  ;  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  per- 
vades the  countenances  and  discourse  of 
a  people  is  a  prognostic  of  some  popular 
commotion.  The  imagination  is  often 
filled  with  strange  presages. 

Hammond  would  steal  frwa  hit  fellows  Into 
places  of  privacy,  there  to  say  his  pra.vurs ; 
omens  of  tiis  future  pacific  temper  and  eminent 
devotion.  Fell. 

CareAil  observers 
By  sure  prognostics  may  foretell  a  shower. 

Swirr. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifjing  my  soul 
against  tlicw  gloomy  presageSy  that  Is,  by  se- 
curing to  myself  the  protection  of  that  Being 
who  disposes  of  events.  Abdisom. 

VfYxen  presage  is  taken  for  the  outward 
sign,  it  is  understood  favorably,  or  in  an 
indifferent  sense. 

Otir's  Joy  fMl'd,  and  shont 
Presage  of  victory.  Miltoiv. 

ONE,  SINGLR,  ONLY. 

Unitt  is  tho  common  idea  of  all  these 
terms ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
signification  of  ONE,  which  is  opposed  to 
none ;  SINGLE,  in  Latin  singulusy  each  or 


one  by  itself,  probably  ooatiacted  from 
sine  angulo^  without  an  angle,  becauise 
what  is  entirely  by  itself  cannot  form  an 
angle,  signifies  that  one  which  is  abstract- 
ed from  others,  and  is  particularly  op- 
posed to  two,  or  a  double  which  may 
form  a  pair;  ONLY,  contracted  from 
oneig^  signifying  in  the  form  of  unity,  i^ 
employed  for  that  of  which  there  is  no 
more.  A  person  has  one  child,  is  a  pos- 
itive expression  that  bespeaks  its  own 
meaning :  a  person  has  a  single  child  con- 
veys the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or 
might  be  more,  that  more  was  expected, 
or  that  once  there  were  more :  a  person 
has  an  onlg  child  implies  that  he  never 
had  more. 

For  ihame,  BntUians,  can  yon  bear  the  ai^^t. 
Of  OH4  expuaed  fimr  all,  in  single  fight  ? 

Dbtmh. 
Homely  but  wliolesome  nwta 
My  daily  food,  and  water  from  the  neareat  spring 
My  only  drink.  Filmkb. 

ONWARD,  FORWARD,  PROGRBSSIVK. 

ONWARD  is  taken  in  the  literal  8en>e 
of  going  nearer  to  an  object :  FORWARD 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  going  from  an  ob- 
ject, or  going  farther  in  the  line  before 
one:  PROGRESSIVE  has  the  sense  of 
going  gradually,  or  step  by  step,  before 
one.  A  person  goes  omcird  who  does 
not  stand  still;  he  goes  forward  who 
docs  not  recede;  he  goes  progressivelg 
who  goes  forvfard  at  certain  intervals. 
Onitard  is  taken  only  in  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  travelling ;  the  traveller  who 
has  lost  his  way  feels  it  necessary  to  go 
onward  with  tho  hope  of  arriving  at  some 
point;  forward  is  employed  in  the  im- 
proper as  well  as  the  proper  application ; 
a  traveller  goes /onoarrf  in  order  to  reach 
his  point  of  destination  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  a  learner  uses  his  utmost  endesT- 
ors  in  order  to  f^t  forward  m  his  learn- 
ing :  progressiva  is  employed  only  In  the 
improper  application  to  what  requires 
time  and  labor  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion ;  every  man  goes  on  progres- 
sivdy  in  his  art,  until  he  arrives  at  the 
point  of  perfection  attainable  by  him. 

Remote,  nnf^lended,  melancholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  lacy  Scheld,  or  wanderinfr  Po, 
Or  oMcant  where  the  rude  Carlnthian  boor, 
.Asainst  the  honseless  stranger  shuts  the  door, 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  sec. 
My  licart  nntravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

Q/aumsam, 
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Barbord,  the  dutimiui,  wm  mneh  btamed  for 
his  rashneM ;  he  said  the  duty  of  the  chair  was 
always  to  set  things  forward.  Bciutrr. 

Reason  progresaice^  bistinct  Is  complete. 

TOCHO. 
OPAQUE,  DAUK. 

OPAQUE^  in  Latin  opacm^  comes  from 
op9y  the  earth,  because  the  earth  is  the 
darkest  of  all  bodies ;  the  word  opaque  is 
to  DARK  as  the  species  to  the  genus, 
for  It  expresses  that  species  of  darknesi 
which  is  inherent  in  solid  bodies,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  emit  light  from 
themselves,  or  admit  of  light  into  them- 
selves ;  it  is  therefore  employed  scientif- 
ically for  the  more  vulgar  and  familiar 
term  dark.  On  this  ground  the  earth  is 
termed  an  opaqfte  body  in  distinction  from 
the  sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies : 
any  solid  substance,  as  a  tree  or  a  stone, 
is  an  opaque  body,  in  distinction  from 
glass,  which  is  a  clear  or  transparent 
body. 

But  aii  cnnslilne,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon, 
Culminate  A-om  th'  equator  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still*  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall.       3Jiltom. 

OPRNING,  APERTURE,  CAVITV. 

OPENING  signifies  in  gencml  any 
place  left  open  without  defining  any  cir- 
cumsUnces;  the  APERTURE  is  gener- 
ally a  specific  Itind  of  opening  which  is 
considered  scientifically :  there  are  open- 
ing9  in  a  wood  when  the  trees  are  partly 
cut  away ;  openings  in  streets  by  the  re- 
moval of  houses ;  or  openings  in  a  fence 
that  has  been  broken  down ;  but  anato- 
mists speak  of  apertures  in  the  skull  or 
in  the  heart,  and  the  naturalist  describes 
the  apertures  in  the  nests  of  bees,  ants, 
beavers,  and  the  like;  the  opening  or  ap- 
erture is  the  commencement  of  an  en- 
closure; the  CAVITY  is  the  whole  en- 
closure :  hence  they  are  frequently  as  a 
part  to  the  whole :  many  animals  make 
a  eamiif  in  the  earth  for  their  nest  with 
only  a  small  aperture  for  their  egress  and 
ingress. 

The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  Hcattered  sullen  openings^  far  behind. 
With  erery  breese  she  hears  the  coming  storm. 
Thomson. 

In  less  than  a  minute  he  had  thmst  his  little 
person  tlirou^h  the  aperture^  and  again  and 
ag^in  perches  upon  his  neighbor's  cage. 

CowrsR. 
.  In  the  centre  of  every  floor,  firom  top  to  bot- 


tom, is  the  chief  room,  of  no  great  extent,  nmna 
which  there  are  narrow  eatUies  or  recesses. 

JOBRSOM. 

OPIKIATBD  OB  OPINIATIVE,  CONCEIT- 
ED, EGOISTICAL. 

A  lONDNRSS  for  one*s  opinion  bespeaks 
the  OPINIATED  man;  a  fond  conceit 
of  one's  self  bespeaks  the  CONCEITED 
man:  a  fond  attachment  to  himself  be- 
speaks the  EGOISTICAL  man :  a  liking 
for  one's  self  or  one's  own  is  evident- 
ly the  oommon  idea  that  runs  through 
these  terms ;  they  diifer  in  the  mode  and 
in  the  object. 

An  opimaied  man  is  not  only  fond  of 
his  own  optnioa,  but  full  of  his  own 
opinion;  he  has  an  opinion  on  every- 
thing, which  is  the  best  possible  opinion^ 
and  is  therefore  delivered  freely  to  every 
one,  that  they  may  profit  in  forming  their 
own  opinions,  A  cofieeited  man  has  a 
coticeU  or  an  idle  fond  opinion  of  his  own 
talent ;  it  is  not  only  high  in  competition 
with  others,  but  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  set 
above  others.  The  eoncAed  man  docs 
not  want  to  follow  the  ordinary  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge :  his  conceit  sug- 
gests to  him  that  his  talent  will  supply 
labor,  application,  reading,  and  study, 
and  every  other  contrivance  which  men 
have  commonly  employed  for  their  im- 
provement; he  sees  by  intuition  what 
another  learns  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation ;  he  knows  in  a  day  what  others 
want  years  to  acquire ;  he  learns  of  him- 
self  what  others  are  contented  to  get 
by  means  of  instruction.  The  egoisttcal 
man  makes  himself  the  darling  theme  of 
his  own  contemplation ;  he  admires  and 
loves  himself  to  that  degree  that  he  can 
talk  and  think  of  nothing  else ;  his  chil- 
dren, his  house,  his  garden,  his  rooms, 
and  the  like,  are  the  incessant  theme  of 
his  conversation,  and  become  invaluable 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging 
to  him.  An  opiniaied  man  is  the  most 
unfit  for  conyersation,  which  only  afiFords 
pleasure  by  an  alternate  and  equable 
communication  of  sentiment.  A  conceit- 
ed man  is  the  most  unfit  for  co-operation, 
where  a  junction  of  talent  and  effort  is 
essential  to  bring  things  to  a  conclusion ; 
an  egoistical  man  is  the  most  unfit  to  be 
a  companion  or  friend,  for  he  docs  not 
know  how  to  value  or  like  anythinfi  oat 
of  himself. 
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Down  WM  be  cist  from  all  bis  grwtnesa,  m  It 
li  pity  but  til  tiicb  politic  opiniator$  sbould. 

South. 

No  great  roeuiire  at  a  very  difflcuU  ciiafs  can 
be  i»anued  which  la  not  attended  with  some  mis- 
chief:  none  but  eonceUed  pretenders  in  public 
business  hold  any  other  language.  Burkb. 

To  show  their  particular  aversion  to  speaking 
in  the  flrst  person,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal 
branded  this  form  of  writiiv  with  the  name  of 
egoHtm.  Adduov. 

OPINION,  SENTIMENT,  NOTION, 

OPINION,  in  Latin  opinio^  from  cpinor^ 
&nd  the  Greek  ctkvmw,  to  think  or  judge, 
is  the  work  of  the  head.  SENTIMENT, 
from  teniioy  to  feel,  b  the  work  of  the 
heart  NOTION,  in  Latin  wOio,  from 
fUNKo,  to  know,  ta  a  simple  (^ration  of 
the  thinking  faculty. 

We  form  <>pintofif,  we  have  mUimenia: 
we  get  notions.  Opinions  are  formed  on 
speculative  matters;  they  are  the  result 
of  reading,  experience,  and  reflection : 
sentiments  are  entertained  on  matters  of 
practice;  they  are  the  consequence  of 
habits  and  circumstances:  notions  are 
gathered  upon  sensible  objects,  and  arise 
out  of  the  casaalties  of  hearing  and  see- 
ing. One  forms  opinions  on  religion,  as 
respects  its  doctrines ;  one  has  sentiments 
on  religion  as  respects  its  practice  and 
its  precepts.  The  heathens  formed  opui- 
ions  respecting  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  they  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  opinions.  Christians  entertain  sen- 
timents of  reverence  toward  God  as  their 
creator,  and  of  dependence  upon  him  as 
their  preserver. 

No,  consin  (said  Henry  IV.  when  charged  by 
the  Dulce  of  Bouillon  with  having  changed  his  re- 
ligion), I  have  changed  no  religion,  bat  an  opin- 
ion. Uowcu.. 

There  are  net'er  great  numbers  in  any  nation 
who  can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse  (Vom  their 
own  stock  at  sentiments  and  images.    Johnson. 

OfHniofu  are  more  liable  to  error  than 
senitmmts.  The  <^nion  often  springs 
from  the  imagination,  and  in  all  cases 
is  but  an  inference  or  deduction  which 
falls  short  of  certam  knowledge:  opin- 
ions, therefore,  as  individual  opinions,  are 
mostly  false ;  sentiments,  on  the  other 
hand,  depend  upon  the  moral  constitu- 
tion or  habits ;  they  may,  therefore,  be 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  character 
or  temper  of  the  person.  Notions  are 
still  more  liable  to  error  than  either; 


they  are  the  immatured  dedsions  of  the 
uninformed  mind  on  the  appearances  of 
things.  The  difference  of  opinion  among 
men,  on  the  most  important  questions  of 
human  life,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  very  easily  led  astray 
in  matters  of  opinion:  whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be  among 
Christians,  there  is  but  one  sentiment  of 
love  and  good-will  among  those  who  fol- 
low the  example  of  Christ,  ratho'  than 
their  own  passions:  the  fio^toNs  of  a 
Deity  are  so  imperfect  among  savages  in 
general,  that  they  seem  to  amount  to  lit- 
Ue  more  than  an  indistinct  idea  of  some 
superior  invisible  agent 

Time  wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion^  and 
doth  by  degrees  discover  and  nnmaak  that  fiUlacy 
of  ungrounded  persuasions,  but  confirms  the  dic- 
tates and  a^nNmen^  of  nature.  WiLKlMa. 

This  letter  comes  to  your  lordship,  accompa- 
nied with  a  small  writing,  entitled  a  noU<m ;  Ibr 
such  alone  can  that  piece  be  called  which  aspires 
no  higher  than  to  the  fbrming  a  project. 


TO    OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

Trie  action  of  setting  one  thing  up 
against  another  is  obviously  expressed 
by  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the 
manner  and  the  circumstances.  To  OP- 
POSE (v.  To  eontradiet)  is  the  most  gen- 
eral and  unqualified  term ;  it  simply  de- 
notes the  relative  position  of  two  objects, 
and  when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  pecBonal  charaetcr- 
istic :  we  may  oppose  reason  or  force  to 
force ;  or  things  may  be  opposed  to  each 
other  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction, 
as  a  house  to  a  charoh.  RESIST,  signi- 
fying  literally  to  stand  back,  away  from, 
or  against,  is  always  an  act  of  more  or 
less  force  when  applied  to  persons ;  it  is 
mostly  a  culpable  action,  as  when  men 
resist  lawful  authority ;  reststastoe  is,  in 
fact,  always  bad,  unless  in  case  of  adoai 
self-defence.  Opposition  may  be  made 
in  any  form,  as  when  we  oppose  a  per. 
son's  admittance  into  a  house  by  our  per- 
sonal efforts:  or  oppose  his  admission 
into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our 
opinions.  Resistance  is  always  a  direct 
action,  as  when  we  resiai  an  invading 
army  by  the  sword,  or  resist  the  evidence 
of  our  senses  by  denying  our  assent ;  or, 
in  relation  to  things,  when  wood  or  a|^ 
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hard  subetanoe  resists  the  violent  efforts 
of  steel  or  iron  to  make  an  impression. 

So  hot  th*  Msaatt,  so  high  the  tumult  roae, 
While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppose. 

Dbtdim. 
To  do  all  our  sole  delight, 
As  beinff  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resM.  Miltom. 

With  in  WITHSTAND  has  the  force 
of  re  in  resist,  and  THWART,  from  the 
German  ^ii«r,  cross,  signifying  to  come 
across,  are  modes  of  rtsistanee  applicable 
only  to  conscious  agents.  To  mtkstand 
is  negative ;  it  implies  not  to  yield  to  any 
foreign  agency :  thus,  a  person  tnthstande 
the  entreaties  of  another  to  comply  with 
a  request  To  thwart  is  positive;  it  is 
actively  to  cross  the  will  of  another: 
thus  humorsome  people  are  perpetually 
thwartinff  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  in  connection.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  when  a  young  man  can  withstand 
the  allurements  of  pleasure.  It  is  a  part 
of  a  Christianas  duty  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  untoward  events  of  life  that 
tliwari  his  purposes. 

Particular  instances  of  second-sight  have  been 
given  with  such  evidence,  as  neither  Bacon  nor 
Boyle  have  been  able  to  resist.  Johnson. 

For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  wWutood 
Th'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

Drtdbn. 

The  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed 
(before  the  fall) ;  for  the  proposals  of  tlie  one 
never  tfiioarted  the  inclinations  of  the  otiier. 

South. 

OPTION,  CHOICK. 

OPTION  is  immediately  of  Latin  deri- 
vation, and  is  consequently  a  term  of  less 
frequent  use  than  the  word  CHOICE, 
which  has  been  shown  (v.  To  choose)  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin.  The  former  term, 
from  the  Greek  om-ofiai,  to  sec  or  con- 
sider, implies  an  uncontrolled  act  of  the 
mind ;  the  latter  a  simple  leaning  of  the 
will.  We  speak  of  optiofi  only  as  re- 
gards one^s  freedom  from  external  con- 
straint in  the  act  of  choosing:  one  speaks 
of  eAote0  only  as  the  simple  act  itself. 
The  option  or  the  power  of  choosing  is 
given;  the  choice  itself  is  made:  hence 
we  say  a  thing  is  at  a  person's  option^  or 
it  is  his  own  option,  or  the  option  is  left 
to  him,  in  order  to  designate  his  freedom 
of  choice  more  strongly  than  is  expressed 
by  the  word  choixx  itself. 


While  they  talk,  we  must  make  our  choice : 
they  or  the  Jacobins.   We  have  no  other  option. 

BoaKE. 

ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 

ORDER  {v.  To  dispose)  is  applied  in 
general  to  everything  that  is  disposed; 
METHOD,  in  French  rnethode,  Latin 
niethodttSy  Greek  fuOodoQ,  from  fitra  and 
oSoij  signifying  the  ready  or  right  way  to 
do  a  thing ;  and  RULE,  from  the  Latin 
regtila,  a  rule,  and  rcffo,  to  govern,  direct, 
or  make  straight,  the  former  expressing 
the  act  of  making  a  thing  straight  or 
that  by  which  it  is  made  so,  the  latter 
the  abstract  quality  of  being  so  made, 
are  applied  only  to  that  which  is  done ; 
the  order  lies  in  consulting  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  object,  so  as  to  make 
them  accord ;  the  method  consists  in  the 
right  choice  of  means  to  an  end;  the 
ru^«*consist8  in  that  which  will  keep  us 
in  the  right  way.  Where  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  objects  there  must  be  order  in  the 
disposition  of  them ;  where  there  is  work 
to  carry  on,  or  any  object  to  obtain,  or 
any  art  to  follow,  there  must  be  mdJiod 
in  the  pursuit;  a  tradesman  or  merchant 
must  have  method  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts; a  teacher  must  have  a  metJiod 
for  the  communication  of  instruction: 
the  ruie  is  the  part  of  the  method;  it  is 
that  on  which  the  method  rests;  there 
cannot  bo  method  without  rule,  but  there 
may  be  rule  without  method;  the  method 
varies  with  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done ; 
the  rule  is  that  which  is  permanent,  and 
serves  as  a  guide  under  all  ciroumstanoes. 
We  adopt  the  method  and  follow  the  rule. 
A  painter  adopts  a  certain  method  of  pre- 
paring  his  colors  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  his  art. 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regularity  and  or- 
der,  and  managed  his  afiairs  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness. Burnet. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the 
method  I  think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools. 

LOCKK. 

A  rule  that  reUtes  even  to  the  smallest  part 
of  our  life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  It 
is  a  rule.  Law. 

Order  is  said  of  every  complicated  ma- 
chine, either  of  a  physical  or  a  moral 
kind :  the  order  of  the  universe,  by  which 
ev6ry  part  is  made  to  harmonize  to  the 
other  part,  and  all  individually  to  the 
whole  collectively,  is  thieit  whicli  consti- 
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tutes  its  principal  beauty:  as  rational 
beings,  we  aim  at  introducing  tlie  same 
order  into  ttie  moral  Bclicmc  of  society : 
order  is,  therefore,  that  which  is  founded 
upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  seems  in 
its  extensive  sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
rest.  Method  is  the  worlc  of  the  under- 
standing, mostly  as  it  is  employed  in  the 
mechanical  process;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  respects  intellectual  objects. 
Rule  is  said  either  as  it  respects  mechan- 
ical and  physical  actions  or  moral  con- 
duct. The  term  ride  is,  however,  as  be- 
fore observed,  employed  distinctly  from 
either  order  or  meUwd^  for  it  applies  to 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  Individual. 
The  Christian  religion  contains  rule^  for 
the  guidance  of  our  conduct  in  all  the 
relations  of  human  society. 

The  ord4r  and  method  of  nitara  is  genemlljr 
very  different  from  our  meuares  end  propor- 
tiona.  BuBU. 

Their  rtory  I  rcvolv'd ;  and  reverent  own'd 
Their  poUth'd  arts  of  ru/«,  their  human  virtues. 

Mallet. 

As  epithets,  orderly^  metfiodicaly  and 
regtdar^  are  applied  to  persons  and  even 
to  things  according  to  t^e  above  distinc- 
tion of  the  nouns :  an  orderly  man,  or  an 
'orderly  society,  is  one  that  adheres  to  the 
established  order  of  things ;  the  former 
in  his  domestic  habits,  the  latter  in  their 
public  capacity,  their  social  meetings, 
and  their  social  measures.  A  mei/iodical 
man  is  one  who  adopts  method  in  all  he 
sets  about ;  such  a  one  may  sometimes 
run  into  the  extreme  of  formality,  by  be- 
ing precise  where  precision  is  not  neces- 
sary: we  cannot  speak  of  a  methodieal 
society,  for  method  is  altogether  a  per- 
sonal quality.  A  man  is  regular^  inas- 
much as  he  follows  a  certain  rule  in  his 
moral  actions,  and  thereby  preserves  a 
uniformity  of  conduct:  a  regular  society 
is  one  founded  by  a  certain  prescribed 
ruU.  So  we  say,  an  orderly  proceeding, 
or  an  orderly  course,  for  what  is  done  in 
due  order :  a  regtditr  proceeding,  or  a 
reg%dar  course,  which  goes  on  according 
to  a  prescribed  rule  ;  a  methodical  gram- 
mar, a  metJkodioal  delineation,  and  the 
like,  for  what  is  done  according  to  a 
given  method. 

Then  to  their  dams 
Lets  in  their  young,  and  wondrous  onlerly 
With  manly  haste,  despatch'd  his  housewifery. 
Chapmav. 


To  begin  metkodieaU^^  I  aboold  w^oka  jm. 

travel,  for  abeenoe  doth  remove  the  cause,  remov- 
ing ihe  object.  SrcKUsa 
Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules,  abe 
stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  fbnranl 
with  a  regular  oompoueA  carriage.        Tatwu 


ORLFICBy  PKBFORATION. 

ORIFICE,  in  Latin  ori/eium  or  mfit- 
eivnt,  from  ot  and  faeiwn^  signi6es  a 
made  mouth,  that  is,  an  opening  made,  as 
it  were.  PERFORATION,  in  Latin  per- 
foraiio,  from  per/oro^  signifies  a  pierdng 
through. 

These  terms  are  both  scientifically  «n- 
ployed  to  designate  certaui  cavities  in 
the  human  body;  but  the  former  re- 
spects that  which  is  natural,  the  latter 
that  which  is  artificial:  all  the  Tessels 
of  the  human  body  have  their  wificez^ 
which  are  so  constructed  as  to  open  or 
close  of  themselves.  Surgeons  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  make/>fr/braftofu  into 
the  bones :  sometimes  per/oration  may 
describe  what  comes  from  a  natural  proc- 
ess, but  it  denotes  a  cavity  made  through 
a  solid  substance ;  but  the  orijiee  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  such  openings  as 
most  resemble  the  mouth  in  form  and 
use.  In  this  manner  the  words  may  be 
extended  in  their  application  to  other 
bodies  besides  animal  substances,  and  in 
other  sciences  besides  anatomy:  hence 
we  speak  of  the  ort^  of  a  tube;  the 
orijiee  of  any  flower,  and  the  like ;  or  the 
perforatum  of  a  tree,  by  means  of  a  can- 
non-ball or  an  iron  instrument. 


Etna  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  i 
strous  orifice.  Addisok. 

Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforo' 
tioiis,  at  which  may  be  expressed  a  black  fsco- 
lent  nuUter.  Sia  Thomas  Baowxa. 

ORIGIN,  ORIGINAL,  BEGINNING,  lUSE, 
SOURCE. 

The  origin  and  ORIGINAL  both 
come  from  the  Latin  orior^  to  rise;  the 
former  designating  the  abstract  propeHy 
of  risififff  the  latter  the  thing  that  is  riam  ; 
the  first  of  its  kind  from  which  others 
rise.  Origin  refers  us  to  the  cause  as 
well  as  the  period  of  beginning ;  original 
is  said  of  those  things  whidi  give  an 
origin  to  another:  the  origin  serves  to 
date  the  existence  of  a  thing;  the  term 
original  serves  to  show  the  author  of  a 
thing,  and  is  opposed  to  the  copy.     The 
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ariffm  of  the  world  is  described  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  Adam  was  the 
original  from  whom  all  the  human  race 
has  sprung. 

Christiiinlty  explains  the  oriffin  of  all  the  dis- 
orders wliich  at  present  tske  place  on  earth. 

.       BUOR. 

And  had  his  better  half,  his  bride, 

Carr'd  from  th'  original^  his  side.         Bdtlkb. 

Origin  has  respect  to  the  cause,  BE- 
GINNING simply  to  the  period,  of  exist- 
ence: everything  owes  its  existence  to 
the  origin;  it  dates  its  existence  from 
the  beginmng  ;  there  cannot  be  an  origin 
without  a  beginning ;  but  there  may  be 
a  beginning  where  we  do  not  speak  of 
an  origin.  We  look  to  the  origin  of  a 
thing  in  order  to  learn  its  nature:  we 
look  to  the  beginning  in  order  to  learn 
its  duration.  When  we  have  discover- 
ed the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  aggressors;  when  we  trace  a  quar- 
rel to  the  beginning^  we  may  easily  as- 
certain how  long  it  has  lasted. 

Tl»e  oWfiT*/!  of  forms,  Pyropilus,  as  it  is  thoujjht 
the  noblest,  so  if  I  mistake  not,  it  hath  been  foand 
one  of  the  moat  perplexing  inqairies  that  belong 
to  natural  philosophy.  Boyle. 

But  wit  and  weaving  had  the  same  beginninif, 
Pallas  first  tanght  in  poetry  and  spinning. 

Swirr. 

Origin  and  RISE  are  both  employed 
for  the  primary  state  of  existence ;  but 
the  latter  is  a  much  more  familiar  term 
than  the  former :  we  speak  of  the  origin 
of  an  empire,  the  origin  of  a  family,  the 
origin  of  a  dispute,  and  the  like ;  but  we 
say  that  a  river  takes  its  t-iae  from  a  cer- 
tain mountain,  that  certain  disorders  take 
their  rise  from  particular  circumstances 
which  happen  in  early  life :  it  is,  more- 
over, observable  that  the  term  origin  is 
confined  solely  to  the  first  commence- 
ment of  a  thing's  existence;  but  rise 
comprehends  its  gradual  progress  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  existence ;  the  origin 
of  the  noblest  families  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance sometimes  ignoble;  the  largest 
rivers  take  their  me  in  small  streams. 
We  look  to  the  origin  as  to  the  cause  of 
existence :  we  look  to  the  Wa?  as  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  thing  commences 
to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  it  grows 
up  into  existence. 

If  all  the  parts  whkh  were  ever  questtoned 


in  our  gospels  were  giren  up,  it  would  not  affect 
the  origin  of  the  religion  in  the  smallest  degree. 

Paley. 
The  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or  ex- 
pected by  common  mortals  most  take  its  W«s 
flrom  mutual  pleasure.  Johnsov. 

The  07^gin  and  rise  are  said  of  only 
one  object ;  the  SOURCE  is  said  of  that 
which  produces  a  succession  of  objects : 
the  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  given  rise 
to  much  idle  speculation;  the  love  of 
pleasure  is  the  source  of  incalculable  mis- 
chiefs to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  society 
at  large :  the  origin  exists  but  once ;  the 
source  is  lasting:  the  origin  of  every 
family  is  to  be  traced  to  our  first  parent, 
Adam ;  we  have  a  never-failing  source  of 
consolation  in  religion. 

Nature  which  contemns  its  origin 
Cannot  be  bordered  certain  within  Itself. 

SHAKSPEABBi 

One  source  of  the  sublime  is  infinity.  Buxks. 
TO  OUTUVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  OUTLIVE  is  literally  to  live  out 
the  life  of  another,  to  live  longer :  to 
SURVIVE,  in  French  survivre^  is  to  live 
beyond  any  given  period ;  the  former  is 
employed  to  express  the  comparison  be- 
tween two  lives ;  the  latter  to  denote  a  • 
protracted  existence  beyond  any  given 
term :  one  person  is  said  properly  to  out- 
live another  who  enjoys  a  longer  life ;  but 
we  speak  of  surviving  persons  or  things, 
in  an  indefinite  or  unqualified  manner: 
it  is  not  a  peculiar  blessing  to  outlive  all 
our  nearest  relatives  and  friends ;  no  man 
can  be  happy  in  surviving  his  honor. 

A  man  never  ouiiires  his  conscience,  and  tliat 
for  this  cause  only  he  cannot  outlive  himself. 

South. 
Those  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love. 
Sbakspbars. 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTERIOR. 

OUTWARD,  or  inclined  to  the  out,  af- 
ter  the  manner  of  the  out^  indefinitely  de- 
scribes the  situation ;  EXTERNAL,  from 
the  Latin  extemm  and  exfro,  is  more  defi- 
nite in  its  sense,  since  it  is  employed  only 
in  regard  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  independent  of  man  as  a  thinking 
being:  hence,  we  may  speak  of  the  out- 
ward part  of  a  building,  of  a  board,  of  a 
table,  a  box,  and  the  like ;  but  of  external 
objects  acting  on  the  mind,  or  of  an  ex- 
ternal agency.    EXTERIOR  is  still  more 
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definite  than  either,  as  it  expresaee  a  high- 
er degree  of  the  ottheard  ui*  external ;  the 
former  being  in  the  comparatiTe,  and  the 
latter  two  in  the  positive  degree:  when 
we  spealt  of  anything  which  has  two 
coats,  it  18  usual  to  designate  the  outer- 
most by  the  name  of  the  exlerior ;  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  surface,  without 
reference  to  anything  behind,  it  is  de- 
nominated external:  as  the  exterior  coat 
of  a  wakiut,  or  the  external  surface  of 
things.  In  the  moral  application,  the 
external  or  outward  is  that  which  comes 
simply  to  the  view;  but  the  exterior  is 
that  which  is  prominent,  and  which  con- 
sequently may  conceal  something :  a  roan 
may  sometimes  nc>glect  the  outside^  who 
is  altogether  mindful  of  the  in:  a  roan 
with  a  pleasing  exterior  will  sometimes 
gain  more  friends  than  he  who  has  more 
solid  merit 

And  though  my  outward  st«te  misfortune  hath 
Depress'tl  thus  low,  U  cannot  reach  my  (kith. 

Dbnbam 

The  controversy  aboat  the  reality  of  earternal 

svils  is  now  at  an  end.  Johnsom. 

But  when  a  monarch  sins,  it  should  be  secret, 
To  keep  eaeterior  show  of  sanctity. 
Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example. 

Drtoen. 

TO  OVKRBALANCK,  OUTWEIGH,  PRE- 
PONDERATE. 
To  OVERBALANCE  is  to  throw  the 
balance  over  on  one  side.  To  OUT- 
WEIGH is  to  exceed  in  weight.  To 
PREPONDERATE,  from  jpra,  before, 
and  pondugj  a  weight,  signifies  also  to 
exceed  in  weight.  Although  these  terms 
approach  so  near  to  each  other  in  their 
original  meaning,  yet  they  have  now  a  dif- 
ferent application :  in  the  proper  sense,  a 
person  overbalances  himself  who  loses  his 
balance  and  goes  on  one  side;  a  heavy 
body  outweiplu  one  that  is  light,  when 
they  are  put  into  the  same  pair  of  scales. 
Overbalamoe  and  outweigh  are  likewi.4e  used 
in  the  improper  application ;  preponderate 
is  never  used  otherwise:  things  are  said 
to  overbalance  which  are  supposed  to  turn 
the  scale  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  they 
are  said  to  outweigh,  when  they  are  to  be 
weighed  against  each  other;  they  are  said 
to  preponideraie  when  one  weighs  every- 
thing else  down:  the  evils  which  arise 
from  innovations  in  society  commonly 
overbalance  the  good ;  the  will  of  a  par- 


ent should  outweigh  every  personal  coo- 
sideration  in  the  mind;  which  will  al- 
ways be  the  case  where  the  power  of  re- 
ligion preponderaiet. 

Whatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  done, 
his  precepts  or  his  ralor  will  scarcely  oetrbal- 
muM  tha  unimportant  uniformity  which  mns 
throuKii  his  time.  Joaaaoit. 

If  endless  aires  can  ouheeiffh  an  hour, 
Xiet  not  the  laurel  but  the  palm  ins|)ire.  Tocxc 

Looks  which  do  not  correapond  with  the  heart 
cannot  be  assumed  without  labor,  nor  continued 
without  pain;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them 
must,  thereftire,  toon  pr^tottderate. 

UawKsnroKra. 

TO  OVERBEAR,  BEAR  DOWN,  OVER- 
POWER, OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  OVERBEAR  is  to  bear  one's  self 
over  another,  that  is,  to  make  another 
bear  one's  weight ;  to  BEAR  DOWN  is 
literallv  to  bring  down  bv  bearing  upon; 
to  OVERPOWER  is  to  get  the  ooawr  over 
an  object ;  to  OVERWHELM,  from  «A«Aa 
or  wheels  signifies  to  turn  quite  round  as 
well  as  over ;  to  SUBDUE  (r.  To  conquer) 
is  literally  to  bring  or  put  underneath.  A 
man  overbears  by  carrying  himself  higher 
than  others,  and  putting  to  silence  those 
who  might  claim  an  equality  with  him; 
an  overbearing  demeanor  is  most  conspic- 
uous in  narrow  circles,  where  an  individ- 
ual, from  certain  casual  advantages,  af- 
fects a  superiority  over  the  members  of 
the  same  community.  To  bear  down  is 
an  act  of  greater  violence :  one  bears  down 
opposition;  it  is  properly  the  opposing 
force  to  force  until  one  side  yields,  as  when 
one  party  bears  another  down.  Over- 
pourr^  as  the  term  implies,  belongs  to  the 
exercise  of  power  which  may  be  either 
physical  or  moral :  one  may  be  overpow- 
ered by  another,  who  in  a  struggle  gets 
one  into  his  power ;  or  one  may  be  otrr- 
powered  in  an  argument,  when  the  argu- 
ment of  one's  antagonist  is  such  as  to 
bring  one  to  silence.  One  is  overborne  or 
borne  down  by  the  exertion  of  individuals ; 
overpowered  by  the  active  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals, or  by  the  force  of  circumstances ; 
overwhelmed  by  circumstances  or  things 
only :  overborne  by  another  of  superior 
influence ;  borne  down  by  the  force  of  his 
attack ;  overpowered  by  numbers,  by  en- 
treaties, by  looks,  and  the  like ;  and  over- 
wMnied  by  the  torrent  of  words,  or  the 
impetnosity  of  the  attack. 
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Crowding  oo  the  last  tlie  first  Impel 

Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  felL 

Drtqen. 

The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  flght  or  fly,  and  not  only  Justled 
and  bort  dowti  one  another,  but  in  their  con- 
fused tumbling  back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant- 
guard.  UATWAan. 

After  the  death  ofCrassus,  Pompey  (bund  him- 
self outwitted  by  C«sar ;  he  broke  with  him,  over- 
powered him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  many 
unjust  decrees  to  pass  against  him.       Dbtden. 

What  age  is  this  where  honest  men 

Placed  at  tiie  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen 

Sliall  overv/telm  f  B.  Joksok. 

Overpower  and  overwhelm  denote  a  par- 
tial superiority;  ttnbdtie  denotes  that  which 
is  permanent  and  positive:  we  may  over- 
power or  overwhelm  for  a  time,  or  to  a 
certain  degree ;  but  to  tmbdite  is  to  get  an 
entire  and  lasting  superiority.  Overpower 
and  overwhdtn  are  said  of  what  passes 
between  persons  nearly  on  a  level ;  but 
subdue  is  said  of  those  who  are,  or  may 
be,  reduced  to  a  low  state  of  inferiority : 
individuals  or  armies  are  overpowered  or 
overwhelmed;  individuals  or  nations  are 
giibdued. 

Nothing  could  have  eiibdued  nature 

To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughter. 

SUAKSPEABB. 

In  the  moral  or  extended  application, 
overbear  and  bear  down  both  imply  force 
or  violence,  but  the  latter  even  more  than 
the  former:  one  passion  may  be  said  to 
overbear  another,  or  to  overbear  reason. 
Whatever  bears  down  carries  all  before 
it. 

The  duty  of  fear,  like  that  of  otlier  passions.  Is 
not  to  overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it. 

Johnson. 

Contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  ibeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose 
And  beart  doion  all  before  him.     Shakspearb. 

To  overpower^  overwhelm^  and  tmbdue^ 
are  likewise  applied  to  the  moral  feelings, 
as  well  as  to  the  external  relations  of 
things ;  but  the  former  two  are  the  effects 
of  external  circumstances ;  the  latter  fol- 
lows from  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers :  the  tender  feelings  are  overpow- 
ered; the  mind  is  ofenohdmed  with  pain- 
ful feelings ;  the  imruly  passions  are  sub- 
dtted  by  the  force  of  religious  contempla- 
tion :  a  person  may  be  so  overpowered  on 
seeing  a  dying  friend,  as  to  be  unable  to 
28 


speak ;  a  person  may  be  so  wertDh^ned 
with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  a  near  and 
dear  relative,  as  .to  be  unable  to  attend  to 
his  ordinary  avocations;  the  passion  of 
anger  has  been  so  completely  subdued  by 
the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart,  that 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  most 
irascible  tempers  being  converted  into  the 
most  mild  and  forbearing. 

All  colors  that  are  more  luminous  (than  green) 
overpower  and  dissipate  th^  animal  spirits  which 
are  employed  in  sight.  Aodisom. 

Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse.  Milton. 

For  what  avails 
Valor  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with 

paia. 
Which  all  eubdves.  Hilton. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATB,  DELUGB. 

What  OVERFLOWS  simply Jhwn  over; 
what  INUNDATES  (from  in  and  unda,  a 
wave)/ou»  into;  what  DELUGES  (from 
(Uluo)  washes  away. 

The  term  overflow  bespeaks  abundance ; 
whatever  exceeds  the  measure  of  contents 
must  flow  over,  because  it  is  more  than 
can  be  held:  to  inundeite  bespeaks  not 
only  abundance,  but  vehemence ;  when  it 
isiundaiet  It  flows  in  faster  than  is  desired, 
it  fills  to  an  inconvenient  height:  to  del- 
uge bespeaks  impetuosity ;  a  deliiffe  irre- 
sistibly carries  away  all  before  it.  This 
explanation  of  these  terms  in  their  prop- 
er sense  will  illustrate  their  improper  ap- 
plication: the  heart  is  said  to  overflow 
with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  denote  the  super- 
abundance of  the  thing;  a  country  is  said 
to  be  inundated  by  swarms  of  inhabitants, 
when  speaking  of  numbers  who  intrude 
themselves  to  the  annoyance  of  the  na- 
tives ;  the  town  is  said  to  be  deluged  with 
publications  of  different  kinds,  when  they 
appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick 
succession  as  to  supersede  others  of  more 
value. 

I  am  too  AiU  of  you  not  to  overflow  upon  those 
I  converse  with.  Pope. 

There  was  such  an  inxindation  of  speakers, 
young  speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that 
neither  my  Lord  Germaine  nor  myself  could  find 
room  for  a  single  word.  Gibbon. 

To  all  those  who  did  not  wish  to  deluge  their 
country  in  blood,  the  accepting  of  King  William 
was  an  act  Of  necessity.  Burke. 
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TO  OVERRULE,  SUPERSEDE. 

To  OVERRULE  U  literally  to  get  the 
superiority  of  rule ;  and  to  SUPERSEDE 
is  to  get  the  upper  or  superior  seat ;  but 
the  former  is  employed  ouly  as  the  act  of 
persons ;  the  latter  is  applied  to  things 
as  the  agents :  a  roan  may  be  ovemded  m 
his  domestic  government,  or  he  may  be 
overruled  in  a  public  assembly,  or  he  may 
be  ovemded  in  the  cabinet ;  large  works 
in  general  tupenede  the  necessity  of  small- 
er ones,  by  containing  that  which  is  su- 
perior both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

When  fancy  begins  to  be  oterrttUd  by  repmn, 
and  corrected  by  expertence,  the  most  artAi)  tale 
raises  bat  little  curiosity.  Johmsoic. 

ChiistoTal  received  a  commission  empowering 
bim  to  mtpenede  Cortes.  Rohibtsoh. 

OVERSPREAD,  OVERRUN',  RAVAGE. 

To  OVERSPREAD  signifies  simply  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  a  body ;  but 
to  OVERRUN  is  a  mode  of  spreading, 
namely,  by  running;  things  in  general, 
therefore,  are  said  to  ovenpread  which  ad- 
mit of  extension ;  nothing  can  be  said  to 
overrun  but  what  literally  or  figuratively 
nms :  the  face  is  overspread  with  spots ; 
the  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To 
overrun  and  to  RAVAGE  are  both  em- 
ployed to  imply  the  active  and  extended 
destruction  of  an  enemy ;  but  the  former 
expresses  more  than  the  latter:  a  small 
body  may  ravage  in  particular  parts ;  but 
immense  numbers  are  said  to  overrun^  as 
they  run  into  every  part ;  the  Barbarians 
overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  differ- 
ent countries ;  detachments  are  sent  out 
to  ravage  the  country  or  neighborhood. 

The  storm  of  bail  and  fire,  with  the  darkness 
^lat  overepread  the  land  for  three  days,  are  de- 
scribed with  great  strength.  Addison. 

Host  despotic  governments  are  naturally  ottr- 
mn  with  ignorance  and  barbarity.        Addison. 

¥niile  Herod  was  absent,  the  thieves  of  Tracho- 
iiites  ravaged  with  their  depredations  all  the 
parts  of  Judea  and  Ccelo-Syria  that  lay  within 
their  reach.  Peidbauz. 

TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  SUB- 
VERT, INVERT,  REVERSE. 

To  OVERTURN  is  simply  to  turn  over, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but 
to  OVERTHROW  is  to  throw  over,  which 
will  be  more  or  less  violent.  To  overturn 
is  to  turn  a  thing  either  with  its  side  or 


its  bottom  upward ;  but  to  SUBVERT  is 
to  turn  that  under  which  should  be  up- 
ward :  to  REVERSE  is  to  turn  that  be- 
fore which  should  be  behind ;  and  to  IN- 
VERT is  to  place  that  on  its  head  which 
should  rest  on  its  feet  These  terms  dif- 
fer accordingly  in  their  application  and 
circumstances :  things  are  overturned  by 
contrivance  and  gradual  means ;  infidels 
attempt  to  overturn  Christianity  by  the 
arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood:  govern- 
ments  are  overthrown  by  violence.  To 
overturn  is  said  of  small  matters ;  to  «u^ 
vert  only  of  national  or  large  concerns : 
domestic  economy  may  be  overttumed; 
religious  or  political  establishments  may 
be  subverted:  that  may  be  overturned 
which  is  simply  set  up ;  *that  is  subveri^od 
which  has  b^n  established :  an  a8serti<Hi 
may  be  overturned;  the  best  sanctioned 
principles  may  by  artifice  be  subverted. 

To  overturn^  overthrow,  and  subvert  gen- 
erally involve  the  destruction  of  the  thing 
so  overturned^  overtJirown^  or  subverted,  or 
at  least  renders  it  for  the  time  useless, 
and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed  acts ; 
but  reverse  and  invert^  which  have  a  more 
particular  application,  have  a  less  specif- 
ic character  of  propriety :  we  may  reverse 
a  proposition  by  taking  the  negative  in- 
stead of  the  affirmative ;  a  decree  may  be 
reversed  so  as  to  render  it  nugatory ;  but 
both  of  these  acts  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
according  to  circumstances :  likewise,  the 
order  of  particular  things  may  be  vwert- 
ed  to  suit  the  convenienoe  of  parties ;  but 
the  order  of  society  cannot  be  inverted 
without  subverting  all  the  principles  on 
which  civil  society  is  built 

An  age  is  rip'ning  in  revolving  fate. 

When  Troy  shall  overturn  the  Grecian  State. 

Dktdcx. 
Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o'ert^roum. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own.  Gat. 

Others,  from  public  spirit,  labored  to  prevent  a 
civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  should  prevail, 
must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert^  the  Spaniab 

power.  ROBXRTBOK. 

Onr  ancestors  affected  a  certain  pomp  of  style, 
and  this  affectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause 
of  their  so  fluently  interUng  the  natttnl  or- 
der of  their  words,  eapedally  in  poetry. 

Tfawmrr. 

He  who  walks  not  uprightly  lias  neither  fironi 
the  presumption  of  Goid's  mercy  reversing  the 
decree  of  his  Justice,  nor  firom  his  own  purposes 
of  a  future  repentance,  any  tare  groand  to  set 
his  foot  ttiion.  Sovra. 
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TO  OVERWHKLMy  CRUSH. 

To  OVERWHELM  (v.  To  owrb^xr)  is 
to  cover  with  a  heavy  body,  bo  that  one 
should  sink  under  it:  to  CRUSH  is  to 
destroy  the  consistency  of  a  thiog  by  vi- 
olent pressure:  a  thing  may  be  crushed 
by  being  overwhelmed,  but  it  may  be  over- 
whdmea  without  being  cr%uhed;  and  it 
may  be  crushed  without  being  overwhelm' 
ed:  the  girl  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the 
Capitoline  Hill  to  the  Sabines,  is  said  to 
have  been  overwhdmed  with  their  arms, 
by  which  she  was  crushed  to  death :  when 
many  persons  fall  on  one,  he  may  be  aver- 
vhelftied,  but  not  necessarily  crushed:  when 
a  wagon  goes  over  a  body,  it  may  be  crush^ 
edy  but  not  overwhdmed. 

Let  not  the  political  metaphyclcfl  of  Jftoobins 
break  prison,  to  burst  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweep 
the  earth  with  their  hurricane,  and  to  break  up 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  to  atervoheltn  ua. 

BUBKB. 

Melt  his  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  tn  him, 
Cntsfi  him  in  thy  arms.  Otwat. 


PACE,  STEP, 

PAGE,  in  French  jex»,  Latin  passus, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  pcuhat^  to  pass, 
and'  signifies  the  act  of  passing,  or  the 
ground  passed  over.  STEP,  which  comes 
through  the  medium  of  the  Northern  lan- 
guages, from  the  same  source  as  the  Greek 
(rrci^ai,  to  tread,  signifies  the  act  of  step- 
pinffy  or  the  ground  striped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  me  pace  eipresses 
the  general  manner  of  passing  on,  or  mov- 
ing  the  body ;  the  step  implies  the  manner 
of  setting  or  extending  the  foot :  the  pace 
is  distinguished  by  being  either  a  walk 
or  a  run ;  and  in  regard  to  horses  a  trot 
or  a  gallop :  the  ^ep  is  distinguished  by 
being  long  or  short,  to  the  right  or  left, 
forward  or  backward.  The  same  pace 
may  be  modified  so  as  to  be  more  or  less 
easy,  more  or  less  quick;  the  step  may 
vary  as  it  is  light  or  heavy,  graceful  or 
ungraceful,  long  or  short :  we  may  go  a 
slow  pace  with  long  steps^  or  we  may  go 
a  quick  pace  with  short  steps:  a  slow  pace 
is  best  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  a  fu- 
neral ;  a  long  step  must  be  taken  by  sol- 
diers in  a  slow  march. 


To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Oreepa  in  a  stealing  pcfoe  from  day  to  day. 

SHAKSPBAB& 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps^  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  lore.  Miltok. 

As  respects  the  space  passed  or  slip- 
ped over,  the  pace  is  a  measured  distance, 
formed  by  a  long  step;  the  a^,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  indefinitely  employed  for 
any  space  stepped  over,  but  particularly 
that  ordinary  space  which  one  steps  over 
without  an  effort:  a  thousand ^XM?e«  was 
the  Roman  measurement  for  a  mile;  a 
9tep  or  two  designates  almost  the  short- 
est possible  distance. 

PAIN,  PANG,  AGONY,  ANGUISH. 

PAIN,  in  Saxon  jwn,  German  pein^  etc., 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  poena,  and 
the  Greek  wocvif,  punishment,  woyo^,  la- 
bor, and  iTfvoftaiy  to  be  poor  or  in  trouble. 
PANG  is  but  a  variation  of  pain.  AGO- 
NY comes  from  the  Greek  ayofvi^w,  to 
struggle  or  contend,  signifying  the  labor 
or  pain  of  a  struggle.  ANGUISH,  from 
the  Latin  an^o,  contracted  from  ante  and 
offo,  to  act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition 
to,  signifies  the  pain  arising  from  severe 
pressure. 

Fain,  which  expresses  the  feeling  that 
is  most  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  all 
sensible  beings,  is  here  the  generic,  and 
the  rest  specific  terms :  pain  and  affom/ 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  is 
physical  and  mental ;  pang  and  anguish 
mostly  respect  that  which  is  mental :  pain 
signifies  either  an  individual  feeling  or  a 
permanent  state ;  pang  is  only  a  particu- 
lar feeling :  agony  is  sometimes  employ- 
ed for  the  individual  feeling,  but  more 
commonly  for  the  state;  anguish  is  al- 
ways emploj^ed  for  the  state.  Fain  is 
indefinite  with  regard  to  the  degree;  it 
may  rise  to  the  highest,  or  sink  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree ;  the  rest  are  pos- 
itively high  degrees  otpain:  the  pang  is 
a  sharp  pain ;  the  agong  is  a  severe  and 
permanent /Mtn;  the  anguish  is  an  over- 
whelming/xiin. 

We  should  pass  on  fh>m  crime  to  crime,  heed- 
less and  remorseless,  If  misery  did  not  stand  in 
our  way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  onr 

folly.  JOBNSOM. 

Wliat  pangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore ! 

Drtdiit. 
Thou  Shalt  behold  hira  stretch'd  in  all  the  agonies 
Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameftil  death.    Otwat. 
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Are  thMe.the  vwfiag  panif  wMeh  nature  feeli. 
When  an^icA  rendB  the  heertstringi  ?    Rows. 

TO  PAINT,  DEPICT. 

PAINT  and  DEPICT  both  coroe  from 
the  Latin  pingo^  to  represent  forms  and 
figures :  as  a  rerb,  to  pawi  is  employed 
either  literally  to  represent  figures  on  pa- 
per, or  to  represent  circumstances  and 
events  by  means  of  words ;  to  depict  is 
used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the 
former  word  expresses  a  greater  exercise 
of  the  imagination  than  the  latter:  it  is 
the  art  of  the  poet  to  paint  nature  in  live- 
ly colors ;  it  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or 
narrator  to  depict  a  real  scene  of  misery 
in  strong  colors. 

But  who  can  paint  tlie  lover,  as  he  stood 
Pierc'd  by  severe  emaxemcnt,  hating  life, 
SpceeUesB,  and  llx'd  in  all  the  death  of  woeP 

TnoiiaoM. 

When  the  diatractiona  of  a  tumalt  are  aeniibly 

depicted^  every  object  and  every  occurrence  are 

to  presented  to  your  view,  that  while  yon  read 

yon  seem  indeed  to  see  them.  Fsltok. 

As  nouns,  j9azn/»n^  rather  describes  the 
action  or  operaUoii,  ^xlA  picture  the  result. 
When  we  speak  of  a  good  painting^  we 
think  particularly  of  its  execution  as  to 
drapery,  disposition  of  colors,  and  the 
like ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  fine  pict- 
ure^ we  refer  immediately  to  the  object 
represented,  and  the  impression  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing  on  the  behold- 
er: paintings  are  confined  either  to  oil- 
paintings  or  paintings  in  colors :  but  ev- 
ery drawing,  whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons, 
or  in  India  ink,  may  produce  a  picture; 
and  we  have  likewise  pictures  in  embroid- 
ery, jwrf«ra  in  tapestry,  and  pictures  m 
Mosaic. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man, 

He  is  but  outside.  Suakspbars. 

A  picture  is  a  poem  wiUiout  words.     Addison. 

Fainting  is  employed  only  in  the  prop- 
er sense ;  picture  is  often  used  figurative- 
ly :  old  paintings  derive  a  value  from  the 
master  by  whom  they  were  executed;  a 
well-regulated  family,  bound  together  by 
the  ties  of  affection,  presents  the  truest 
picture  of  human  happiness. 

T  do  not  know  of  any  paintings^  bad  or  good, 
which  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  poem. 

BoaKB. 

Vision  is  performed  by  having  a  picture^  form- 
ed by  the  rays  of  light,  reflected  trwa  an  object 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Bubkb. 


PALATE,  TABTE. 

PALATE,  in  Latin  palatum^  i 
ther  from  the  Greek  waw,  to  eat,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  from  the  Etniscan  word 
farUmtum^  signifying  the  roof  or  arch  of 
heaven,  or,  by  an  extended  application, 
the  roof  of  the  month.  TAI^£  oomes 
from  the  German  taaten^  to  touch  lightly, 
because  the  sense  of  toafe  requires  but 
the  slightest  touch  to  excite  it. 

Palate  is,  in  an  improper  sense,  em- 
ployed for  fosfe,  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
taste;  but  taste  is  never  employed  for 
palate:  a  person  is  said  to  have  a  nice 
palate  when  he  is  nice  in  what  he  eats 
or  drinks;  but  his  taste  extends 'to  all 
matters  of  sense,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  intellectual.  A  man  of  taste^  or  of  a 
nice  taste^  conveys  much  more  as  a  char- 
acteristic than  a  man  of  a  nice  palate: 
the  former  is  said  only  in  a  good  sense ; 
but  the  latter  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  epicure. 

No  flrnit  onr  palate  conrts,  or  flowV  our  smelL 

Jbhthb. 
In  more  exalted  Joys  to  fix  our  taete. 
And  wean  us  from  delights  that  cannot  last. 

Jbrtkb. 

PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 

PALE,  in  French  pale,  and  PALLID, 
in  Latin  paUidus,  both  come  from  paUto, 
to  turn  pale,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  waXXww,  to  make  white,  and 
that  from  waXiy,  fiour.  WAN  is  connect- 
ed with  wemt  and  «Mme,  signifying,  in  gen- 
eral, a  deficiency  or  a  losing  color. 

Pallid  rises  upon  pale,  and  wm  upon 
pallid'  the  absence  of  color  in  any  de- 
gree, where  color  is  a  requisite  quality, 
constitutes  paleness  ;  but  pallidness  is  an 
excess  of  paleness,  and  wan  is  an  unusual 
d^ree  of  pallidness:  paleness  in  the  coun- 
tenance may  be  temporary;  hut palUdness 
and  wanness  are  permanent ;  fear,  or  any 
sudden  emotion,  may  produce  paleness; 
but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and  fa- 
tigue bring  on  pallicb^ess;  and  when  these 
calamities  are  combined  and  heightened 
by  every  aggravation,  they  may  produce 
that  which  is  peculiarly  termed  wamuas. 

Now  mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the 

sight, 
Scatter*d  before  her  sun  reluctant  night: 

Faloovcb. 


Her  cheeks  assome 


Her  spirits  faint, 

i  tk  pallid  tint.        A^o) 
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And  wVth  them  oomes  » third  with  regftl  pomp. 
But  ftded  splendor  tean.  Milton. 

TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 

PALPITATE,  in  Latin  palpUtUm,  from 
palpUo^  is  a  frequentative  of  the  Greek 
leaXXw,  to  vibrate.  FLUTTER  is  a  fre- 
quentative of  fly,  signifying  to  fly  back- 
ward and  forward  in  an  agitated  manner. 
PANT,  probably  derived  from  pentj  and 
the  Latin  pendoy  to  hang  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move 
backward  or  forward,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  breath  when  one  pants,  GASP  is  a 
variation  of  ^ope,  which  is  the  ordinary 
accompaniment  in  the  action  of  gasping. 

These  terms  agree  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, as  they  respect  the  irregular  action 
of  the  heart  or  lungs :  the  former  two  are 
said  of  the  heart ;  and  the  latter  two  of 
the  lungs  or  breath ;  to  palpitate  express- 
es that  which  is  strong;  it  is  a  strong 
beating  of  the  blood  against  the  vessels 
of  the  heart:  to  gutter  expresses  that 
which  is  rapid ;  it  is  a  violent  and  alter- 
nate motion  of  the  blood  backward  and 
forward :  fear  and  suspense  produce  com- 
monly palpUatumy  but  joy  and  hope  pro- 
duce tk  fluttering;  panting  is,  with  regard 
to  the  breath,  what  palpitating  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  heart ;  panting  is  occasioned 
by  the  inflated  state  of  the  respiratory 
organs  which  renders  this /M^^o^en^  nec- 
essary :  gasping  differs  from  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  direct  stoppage 
of  the  breath ;  a  cessation  of  action  In 
the  respiratory  organs. 

No  plays  have  oftener  filled  the  eyes  with 
tears,  and  the  breast  with  palpitaHony  than 
those  which  are  variegated  with  Interlndes  of 
mirth.  Johnson. 

She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Ahove  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires. 
Thai  hind  the  j^utiering  croyrd.  Thomson. 

All  nature  fades  extinct,  and  she  alone. 
Heard,  Kelt,  and  seen*  possesses  every  thought, 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  In  every  vein. 

Tbomson. 
Had  not  the  soal  this  outlet  to  the  skies, 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe. 
How  should  we  gasp^  as  in  an  empty  void ! 

TODNO. 

PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  veiled  mode 
of  speech,  which  serves  more  or  less  to 
conceal  the  main  object  of  the  discourse 
by  presenting  it  under  the  appearance  of 


something  else,  which  accords  with  it  in 
most  of  the  particulars :  the  PARABLE, 
in  French  parabote^  Greek  wajoa/SoX^, 
from  wapaflaXKuiy  signifying  what  is 
thrown  out  or  set  before  one,  in  lieu  of 
something  which  it  resembles,  is  mostly 
employed  for  moral  purposes;  the  AL- 
LEGORY (v.  Figure)  in  describing  his- 
torical  events.  The  parable  substitutes 
some  other  subject  or  agents  who  is  rep- 
resented under  a  character  that  is  suita- 
ble to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  aUego- 
ry  are  introduced  strange  and  arbitrary 
persons  in  the  pUce  of  the  real  person- 
ages, or  imaginary  characteristics,  and 
circumstances  are  ascribed  to  real  per- 
sons. The  parable  is  principally  employ- 
ed in  the  sacred  writings;  the  allegory 
forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  productions 
of  the  Eastern  nations. 

What  is  thy  fulsome  parable  to  me  ? 

My  hody  is  from  all  diseases  free.  Dbtdbn. 

Neither  must  we  draw  oat  our  alUgory  too 
long,  lest  either  we  make  ourselves  obscure,  or 
(all  Uito  affecUtion  which  is  childish. 

B.  JONSON. 
PART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

PART,  in  Latin  pars^  from  the  Hebrew 
peresk,  to  divide,  is  a  term  not  only  of 
more  g^ieral  use,  but  of  more  compre- 
hensive meaning  than  DIVISION  (v.  To 
divide)  \  it  is  always  employed  for  the 
thing  divided^  but  dunMon  may  be  either 
employed  for  the  act^f  dividing,  or  the 
thing  that  is  divided:  but  in  all  cases  the 
word  division  has  always  a  reference  to 
some  action,  and  the  agent  by  whom  it 
has  been  performed;  whereas /mW,  which 
is  perfectly  abstract,  has  altt^ether  lost 
this  idea.  We  always  speak  of  the  part 
as  opposed  to  the  whole,  but  of  the  divi- 
sion as  it  has  been  made  of  the  whole.  A 
part  h  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or 
made  by  design ;  a  division  is  always  the 
effect  of  design :  a  part  is  indefinite  as  to 
its  quantity  or  nature,  it  may  be  large  or 
small,  round  or  square,  of  any  dimension, 
of  any  form,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  char- 
acter; but  a  division  is  always  regulated 
by  some  certain  principles,  it  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  divider 
and  thing  to  be  divided.  A  page,  a  line, 
or  a  word,  is  the  part  of  any  book ;  but 
the  books,  chapters,  sections,  and  para- 
graphs are  the  divisions  of  the  book. 
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Stones,  wood,  water,  air,  and  the  like,  are 
part*  of  the  world ;  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water  are  physical  divimonB  of  the  globe ; 
continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
the  like,  are  geographical  </t«tMoiM,  under 
which  are  likewise  included  its  political 
dwidom  into  oountries,  kingdoms,  etc. 

Shall  little  baac^bty  ignorance  proDounoe 
Hifl  works  unwtae,  of  which  the  •mallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  tMou  of  her  mtod. 


A  (fivUion  (In  a  dbcoone)  abooU  he  natnnU 
and  simple.  Blair. 

A  part  may  be  detached  from  the 
whole ;  a  <UmMan  is  always  conceived  of 
in  connection  with  the  whole ;  PORTION, 
in  Latin  portio^  is  supposed  to  be  changed 
from  partio^  which  comes  from  partutr^ 
to  distribute,  and  originally  from  pertth^ 
as  the  word  part;  and  SHARE,  in  Saxon 
teyrofiy  to  divide,  German  wcheren^  to  sheer, 
in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  AuroA, 
to  break  in  pieces,  are  particular  species 
of  divinoiu,  which  are  said  of  such  mat- 
ters as  are  assignable  to  individuals; 
portioti  respects  individuals  without  any 
distinction;  share  respects  individuals 
specially  referred  to.  The  portion  of 
happiness  which  falls  to  every  man's 
lot  is  more  equal  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  the  share  which  partners  have  in 
the  profits  of  any  undertaking  depends 
upon  the  sum  which  each  has  contributed 
toward  its  completion.  The  portion  is 
that  which  simpit  comes  to  any  one; 
but  thp  thare  is  that  which  belongs  to 
him  by  a  certain  right  According  to 
the  ancient  customs  of  Normandy,  the 
daughters  could  have  no  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  property  for  their 
ahare,  which  was  divided  in  equA\  portions 
between  them. 

The  Jars  of  gen*roas  wine,  Acestes'  ^Ift, 
He  set  abroech,  and  for  the  fran  prepar'd. 
In  equal  portione  with  the  ven*son  whar'd, 

Dbtdsn. 
The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  bestows 

All  which  that  fcratcful  earth  can  bear, 
Deceives  himself,  If  he  suppose 

That  more  tlian  this  fidls  to  his  t^are. 

COWUT. 
PART,  PIECE,  PATCH. 

PART  (v.  Part)  in  its  strict  sense  as 
taken  in  connection  with  the  whole; 
PIECE,  in  French  pi^y  in  Hebrew  pas^ 
to  diminish,  signifying  the  thing  in  its 
diminished  form,  that  which  b  less  than 


a  whole,  is  the  part  detached  from  the 
whole ;  and  the  PATCH,  which  is  a  va- 
riation otpiecty  is  that  piece  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  others. 

Things  may  be  divided  into  parte  with- 
out any  express  separation;  but  when 
divided  into  pieets  they  are  actually  cut 
asunder.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  a  loaf 
as  divided  into  twelve  porta  when  it  is 
conceived  only  to  be  so;  and  divided 
into  twelve  jieeea  when  it  b  really  so. 
On  thb  ground  we  talk  of  the^ortt  of  a 
country,  but  not  of  theptAMt;  and  of  a 
piece  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land ;  sc,  like- 
wise, letters  are  said  to  be  the  component 
parts  of  a  word,  but  the  half  or  the  quar- 
ter of  any  given  letter  b  called  a  pitce. 
The  chapters,  the  pages,  the  lines,  etc^ 
are  the  various  parts  oi  a  book ;  certain 
passages  or  quantities  drawn  from  the 
book  are  called  pieces:  the  parts  of 
matter  may  be  infinitely  decomposed; 
various  bodies  may  be  formed  out  of  so 
ductile  a  piece  of  matter  as  clay.  The 
piece  is  that  which  may  sometimes  serve 
as  a  whole ;  but  the  paieh  is  that  which 
is  always  broken  and  disjointed,  a  some- 
thing imperfect:  many  things  may  be 
formed  out  of  a  piece  ;  but  the  patch  only 
serves  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 

I  understand  both  these  sides  to  be  not  only 
returns,  but  |>arf«  of  the  front.  Baooit. 

These  lesser  rocks  or  great  bulky  stones,  that 
lie  scattered  in  the  sea  or  upon  the  hmd,  are  tliey 
not  manifest  fragments  and  pieces  of  these  great* 

?  BCEMBT. 


It  hath  been  much  fisared  by  Vht  great  cTMe 
Lipsins,  lest  some  more  impolitic  hand  hath 
sewed  many  p<ttehes  of  base  cloth  into  that  rldi 
webt  as  his  own  metaphor  expresses  tt   Skldbw. 

TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  8HARB. 

PARTAKE  and  PARTICIPATE,  the 

one  English,  and  the  other  Latin,  signify 
literally  to  take  a  part  in  a  thing,  and 
may  be  applied  cither  in  the  sense  of 
having  a  part  in  more  than  one  object  at 
the  same  time,  or  to  have  a  part  with  oth- 
ers in  the  same  object.  In  the  first  sense 
partake  is  the  more  familiar  and  ordi- 
nary expression,  as  a  body  may  be  said 
to  partake  of  the  essence  of  a  salt  and 
an  acid.  Participate  b  abo  used  in  the 
same  sense,  sometimes  in  poetry. 

This  passion  may  partake  of  the  nature  of 
those  whkb  regard  seif-prem  ration.       *" 
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Onr  God,  when  heay'n  and  earth  be  did  create^ 
Form'd  mau,  who  shonkl  of  hoth  participate. 

Denuam. 

In  the  sense  of  having  a  part  with 
others  in  the  tome  object,  to  partake  is 
a  selfish  action,  to  participate  is  either  a 
selfish  or  benevolent  action ;  we  partake 
of  that  which  pleases  ourselves,  we  par- 
tieipaie  in  that  which  pleases  others,  or 
in  their  pleasures. 

Portia,  go  In  awhile, 
And  by-and-by  thy  bosom  libail  partake 
The  aecrets  of  my  heart.  Shaxspsabb. 

Of  fellowship  I  speak. 
Such  as  I  seek  fit  to  participate  all  rational 

delights 
Wlierein  the  brute  cannot  be  human  consort 

M1X.T0K. 

To  partake  is  the  act  of  taking  or  get- 
ting a  thing  to  one's  self;  to  8HARE  is 
the  act  of  having  a  title  to  a  ehare^  or 
being  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  thare: 
we  may,  therefore,  partake  of  a  thing 
without  eharitiff  it^  and  nhare  it  without 
partakmff.  We  partake  of  things  mostly 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses :  what- 
ever, therefore,  we  take  a  part  in,  wheth- 
er gratuitously  or  casually,  that  we  may 
be  said  to  partake  of ;  in  this  manner  we 
partake  of  an  entertamment  without  ^utr- 
inff  it:  on  the  other  hand,  we  share 
things  that  promise  to  be  of  advantage 
or  profit,  and  what  we  ahare  is  what  we 
claim ;  in  this  manner  we  share  a  sum  of 
money  which  has  been  left  to  us  in  com- 
mon with  others. 

All  else  of  nature's  common  gift  partake^ 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake.  Drtdbh. 

Avoiding  love,  1  had  not  found  despair. 
But  ehar^d  with  savage  beasts  the  common  air. 

Drtdbw. 

PARTICULAR,  SINGULAR,  ODD,  FXCEN- 
TRIC,  8TRA2IOE. 

PARTICULAR,  in  French  particulier, 
Latin  particularism  from  partitnda,  a  par- 
ticle, signifies  belonging  to  a  particle  or 
a  very  small  part.  SINGULAR,  in  French 
tinffidieTy  Latin  singularis,  from  sinffulus^ 
every  one,  very  probably  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  iffelet, peeulium^  or  private.  ODD, 
in  Swedish  uadf  without  an  equal,  signi- 
fies literally  unmatched  (v.  Odd).  EC- 
CENTRIC, from  ex  and  centre^  signifies 
out  of  the  centre  or  direct  line. 
STRANGE,  in  French  eiran^e,  Latin  ex- 
<ra,  and  Qreek  c^,  out  of,  signifies  out  of 


some  other  part,  or  not  belonging  to  this 
part. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  either 
as  characteristics  of  persons  or  things. 
What  is  particular  belongs  to  some  small 
particle  or  point  to  which  it  is  confined ; 
what  is  singular  is  single^  or  the  only  one 
of  its  kind ;  what  is  odd  is  without  an 
equal  or  anything  with  which  it  is  fit  to 
pair ;  what  is  eccentric  is  not  to  be  brought 
within  any  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates  to 
the  right  and  the  left ;  what  is  strange  is 
different  from  that  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  see,  it  does  not  admit  of  com- 
parison  or  assimilation.  A  person  vspar- 
ticular  as  it  respects  himself;  he  is  nV 
gvtlar  as  it  respects  others ;  be  is  partic- 
ular in  his  habits  or  modes  of  action ;  he 
is  singular  in  that  which  is  about  him ; 
we  may  be  particular  or  singular  in  our 
dress;  in  the  former  case  we  study  the 
minute  points  of  our  dress  to  please  our- 
selves; in  the  latter  case  we  adopt  a 
mode  of  dress  that  distinguishes  us 
from  all  others. 

There  is  such  a  particularity  forever  afllsct- 
ed  by  great  beauties,  that  they  are  encumbered 
with  their  charms  in  all  they  say  or  do. 

Hdghis. 

Singularity  is  only  vicious,  as  it  makes  men 
act  contrary  to  reason.  Addison. 

One  is  add^  eeeentric^  and  strange^  more 
as  it  respects  established  modes,  forms, 
and  rules,  than  individual  circumstances : 
a  person  is  odd  when  his  actions  or  his 
words  bear  no  resembkmce  to  that  of 
others;  he  is  eccentric  if  he  irregularly 
departs  from  the  customary  modes  of 
proceeding;  he  is  strange  when  that 
which  he  does  makes  him  new  or  un- 
known to  those  who  are  about  him. 
Particulariitf  and  singularitg  are  not  al- 
ways taken  in  a  bad  sense;  oddness^ee- 
eentrieitp^  and  strangeness  are  never  taken 
in  a  good  one.  A  person  ought  to  be 
particular  in  the  choice  of  his  society, 
his  amusements,  his  books,  and  the  like ; 
he  ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when 
vice  is  unfortunately  prevalent :  but  par- 
Ocularitg  becomes  ridiculous  when  it  re- 
spects trifles;  and  singulariti/  becomes 
culpable  when  it  is  not  warranted  by  the 
most  imperious  necessity.  As  oddness^ 
eeeentrieUy^  and  strangeness  consist  in  the 
violation  of  good  order,  of  the  decencies 
of  human  life,  or  the  more  important 
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points  of  moral  duty,  ihej  can  nerer  be 
justifiable  and  are  often  unpardonable. 
An  odd  man  whom  no  one  can  associate 
witli,  and  who  lilces  to  associate  with  no 
one,  is  an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  bur^ 
den  to  the  society  which  is  troubled  with 
his  presence.  An  eeeeniric  character, 
who  distinguishes  himself  by  nothing  but 
the  breach  of  erery  established  rule,  is  a 
being  who  deserves  nothing  but  ridicule 
or  the  more  serious  treatment  of  censure 
or  rebuke.  A  wtrange  person,  who  makes 
himself  a  ttranger  among  those  to  whom 
he  is  bound  by  the  closest  ties,  is  a  be- 
ing as  unfortunate  as  he  is  worthless. 

Eren  parUcularitltt  were  beeomlng  in  him, 
ms  he  had  a  natural  ease,  that  immediately 
adopted,  and  saved  them  fjrom  the  air  of  affecta- 
tioa.  JjoaB  Obvok». 

So  prottd,  I  am  no  tlate; 
So  impudent,  I  own  myielf  no  knave ; 
So  ocldf  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave. 

Pora. 

That  acute  though  eoeetUrie  observer,  Rous- 
seau, had  perceived  that,  to  strike  and  interest 
the  public,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced. 

BURXB. 

A  strange  proud  return  you  may  think  I  make 
you,  madam,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  not  from  every- 
body I  would  be  thus  obliged.  Sucxuro. 

When  applied  to  characterize  inani- 
mate objects,  they  are  mostly  used  in  an 
indifferent,  but  sometimes  in  a  b|ul  sense : 
the  term  particular  serves  to  define  or 
specify,  it  is  opposed  to  the  general  or 
indefinite ;  a  particular  day  or  hour,  a 
particular  case,  a  particular  person,  are 
expressions  which  confine  one^s  attention 
to  one  precise  object  in  distinction  from 
the  rest ;  angular^  like  the  word  partieit- 
lar^  marks  but  one  object,  and  that  which 
is  clearly  pointed  out  in  distinction  from 
the  rest;  but  this  term  differs  from  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  the  particular  is  said 
only  of  that  which  one  has  arbitrarily 
made  particular^  but  the  dngular  is  so 
from  its  own  properties :  thus  a  place  is 
particular  when  we  fix  upon  it,  and  mark 
it  out  in  any  manner  so  that  it  may  be 
known  from  others ;  a  place  is  tinffular 
if  it  have  anything  in  itself  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  others.  Odd^  in  an  indif- 
ferent sense,  is  opposed  to  even,  and  ap- 
plied to  objects  in  general ;  an  odd  num- 
ber, an  odd  person,  an  odd  book,  and  the 
like :  but  it  is  also  employed  in  a  bad 
sense,  to  mark  objects  which  are  totally 


dissimilar  to  others;  thus  an  odi  idea, 
an  odd  conceit,  an  odrfwhim,  an  ocif  way, 
an  odd  place.  Sccentric  is  applied  in  its 
proper  sense  to  mathematical  lines  or  cir. 
cles,  which  have  not  the  same  centre,  and 
is  never  employed  in  an  improper  senae : 
sfroM^  in  its  proper  sense,  marks  tliat 
which  is  unknown  or  unusnal,  as  a  sfaiwyg 
face, a «<raiipi0 figure, a s^rofi^ place;  bat 
in  the  moral  application  it  is  like  the  woni 
odd^  and  conveys  the  unfavorable  idea  of 
that  which  is  unoomnnm  and  not  worth 
knowing ;  a  airange  noise  designates  not 
only  that  which  has  not  been  heard  be- 
fore, but  that  which  it  is  not  desirable  to 
hear;  a  t/trange  place  may  signify  not 
only  that  which  we  have  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  see,  but  that  which  has  also 
much  in  it  that  is  objecUonable. 

Artists  who  propose  only  the  hnltatlon  of  soeli 
a  particular  person,  without  electiom  of  kleaa, 
havo  been  often  reproached  for  that  omission. 

Dbumcx. 
So  Hnffttiar  a  madness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  §trang4  as  tba  elfeot. 

History  is  the  great  looking -i^ass  thnwgb 
which  we  may  behold  with  ancestral  eyes,  not 
only  the  various  actions  of  past  ages,  and  tlw 
odd  accidents  that  attend  time,  but  also  discern 
the  dilferent  hanors  of  men.  Uowsuu 

Is  it  not  9trano€  that  a  ratloiial  i 
woratiip  an  ox  ? 

PARTICULAR,  INDIVIDUAL. 

PARTICULAR,  •.  FecuUar,  INDI- 
VI DUAL,  in  French  ituiividud,  LaUn  tn- 
dividttu$j  signifies  that  which  cannot  be 
divided. 

Both  these  terms  arc  employed  to  ex- 
pi-ess  one  object ;  but  particular  is  much 
more  specific  than  individual ;  the  par- 
tictdar  confines  us  to  one  object  only  of 
many ;  but  individual  may  be  said  of  any 
one  object  among  many.  A  particular 
object  cannot  be  misunderstood  for  any 
other,  while  it  remains  pardeular;  but 
the  ifuHvidual  object  can  never  be  known 
from  other  individual  objects,  while  it  re> 
mains  only  indimduaL  Particular  is  a 
tenn  used  in  regard  to  individwUty  and  is 
opposed  to  the  general :  ituKvidual  is  a 
term  used  in  regard  to  collectives;  and 
is  opposed  to  the  whole  or  that  which  is 
divisible  into  parts. 

Tliose  parUmUnr  speeches  whieh  are  eom- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  rsats,  are  blem- 
ishes in  our  English  tragedy. 
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To  give  thee  teing,  I  lent 
Dat  of  my  side  to  tbee,  nenrest  my  heart, 
Substantul  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side ; 
Heneefbrth  an  individual  solace  dear. 

MlLTOII. 

PATIENCE,  ENDURANCE,  BB8I6NA- 
TION. 

PATIENCE  applies  to  any  troubles  or 
pains  whatever,  small  or  grait ;  RESIG- 
NATION is  employed  only  for  those  of 
great  moment,  in  which  our  dearest  in- 
terests are  concerned:  patience^  when 
compared  with  raigtuUiott,  is  somewhat 
negative;  it  consists  in  the  abstaining 
from  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what 
one  suffers :  but  rmgfnathn  consists  in  a 
positive  sentiment  of  conformity  to  the 
existing  circumstances,  be  they  what  they 
may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences 
which  are  apt  to  harass  the  temper,  un- 
less one  regards  them  with  patimce  ;  the 
misfortunes  of  some  men  are  of  so  calam- 
itous a  nature,  that  If  they  have  not  ac- 
quired the  reiignatwn  of  Christians,  they 
must  inevitably  sink  under  them.  Pa- 
tience applies  only  to  the  evils  that  actu- 
ally hang  over  us ;  but  there  is  a  remgna- 
turn  connected  with  a  firm  trust  in  Provi- 
dence which  extends  its  views  to  futu- 
rity, and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that 
may  happen. 

Thooffh  the  duty  ot  patience  and  subjection, 
where  men  suflTer  wrongfully,  might  possibly  be 
of  some  force  in  those  times  of  darkness,  yet  mod- 
em Christianity  teaches  that  then  only  men  are 
bound  to  BolliBr  when  they  are  not  able  to  resist. 

SODTIL 

My  mother  is  in  that  dispirited  state  otreaig- 
nation  which  is  the  efTect  of  a  long  life,  and  the 
loos  of  what  is  dear  to  us.  Popb. 

As  patience  lies  in  the  manner  and  tein* 
per  of  suffering,  and  ENDUKANCE  in 
the  act,  we  may  have  endurance  and  not 
paiienee:  for  we  may  have  much  to  en- 
dure, and  consequently  endurance:  but  if 
we  do  not  endure  it  with  an  easy  mind 
and  without  the  disturbance  of  our  looks 
and  words,  we  have  not  paHenee :  on  the 
oUier  hand,  we  may  have  patience  but  not 
endurance:  for  ouv patience  may  be  exer- 
cised by  momentary  trifles,  which  are  not 
sujBSciently  great  or  lasting  to  constitute 
endur€tnce. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently. 

SlIAEfPEABX. 

28* 


PATIENT,  PASSIVKy  SUBMIfielVB. 

PATIENT,  from  the  Latin  paiiene,  sig- 
nifies literally  suffering,  and  is  applied  to 
things  in  general,  but  especially  to  what 
is  painful.  PASSIVE,  from  the  Latin 
paseimu  ovpaseua,  signifying  literally  suf- 
fered or  acted  upon,  applies  to  those  mat- 
ters in  which  persons  have  to  act ;  he  is 
patient  who  bears  what  he  has  to  suffer 
without  any  expression  of  complaint ;  he 
is  passive  who  abstains  altogether  from 
acting  when  he  might  act 

P<iM«fU  of  thirst  and  toil, 
Son  of  tlie  desert,  even  the  camel  fcela 
Shoot  through  his  wither'd  lieart  the  flcry  blast. 
Thomson. 

Some  men  have  conceited  that  the  soul  has  no 
knowledge  or  notion  but  what  is  in  a  paeeive 
way  impressed  or  delineated  upon  her  firom  the 
objecu  of  aenae.  Mobs. 

Patience  is  a  virtue  springing  from 
principle ;  pamvenete  is  always  involun- 
tary, and  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
want  of  spirit 

All  I  could  end  in  with  any  satisihction  was 
patience  and  abstinence ;  and  although  I  easily 
resolved  of  the  last,  yet  the  first  was  hard  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  of  my  business  as 
well  as  of  my  health.  Temple. 

1  know  that  we  are  supposed  a  dull,  sluggish 
race,  rend«ned  pateite  by  finding  our  situation 
tolerable.  Bubxe. 

Patience  is  therefore  applicable  to  con- 
scious agents  only ;  paseivenese  is  applica- 
ble to  inanimate  objects  which  do  not  act 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  adversely. 

For  high  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was ;  and  the  paaeive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.  Milton. 

Pamve  and  SUBMISSIVE  both  refer 
to  the  will  of  others ;  but  passive  signi- 
fies simply  not  resisting;  submissive  sig- 
nifies positively  conforming  to  the  will  oif 
another. 

Not  those  alone,  who  pcasi^e  own  her  laws. 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause. 

Pope. 
He,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  subtnissive  cliarms, 
Smird  with  superior  k>ve.  Milton. 

PEACE,  QUIET,  CALM,  TRANQUILLITY. 

PEACE,  in  Latin  pax,  may  either  come 
from  padio,  an  agreement  or  compact 
which  produces  peace,  or  it  may  be  con- 
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nected  withpauaa^  and  the  Greek  iravM, 
to  cease.  QUIET,  v.  Easy.  CALM,  v. 
Calm.  TRANQUILLITY,  in  Latin  tran- 
quillUatf  from  tranquiUuSy  that  ia,  /rww, 
the  intensive  syllable,  and  qtUUus  or  ^t- 
etuA,  signifying  altogether  or  exceedingly 
guiei. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  ipore  general  appli- 
cation and  more  comprehensive  meaning 
than  the  others ;  it  respects  dther  com- 
munities or  individuals;  but  guiet  re- 
spects only  individuals  or  small  commu- 
nities.  Nations  are  said  to  have  peact, 
but  not  qtUit;  persons  or  families  may 
have  both  peace  and  qtUei.  Peace  implies 
an  exemption  from  public  or  private 
broils;  quiet  implies  a  freedom  from 
noise  or  interruption.  Every  well-dis- 
posed family  strives  to  be  at  peace  with 
its  neighbors,  and  evei7  affectionate  fam- 
ily will  naturally  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  promote  peace  among  all  its  mem- 
bers :  the  quiet  of  a  neighborhood  is  one 
of  its  first  recommendations  as  a  place 
of  residence. 

A  false  person  onght  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
public  enemy,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
mankind.  Soutb. 

A  paltry  tale-bearer  will  diacompoae  the  quiet 
of  a  whole  fiimily.  South. 

Peace  and  quiet^  in  regard  to  individu- 
als, have  likewise  a  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  mind ;  but  the  former 
expresses  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
mind,  the  latter  its  transitory  condition. 
Serious  matters  only  can  disturb  our 
peace;  trivial  matters  may  disturb  our 
quiet :  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peace  of  a 
good  conscience ;  but  he  may  have  una- 
voidable cares  and  anxieties  which  dis- 
turb his  qui£t.  There  can  be  no  peace 
where  a  man^s  passions  are  perpetual- 
ly engaged  in  a  conflict  with  each  other ; 
there  can  be  no  quiet  where  a  man  is 
embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  affairs. 

Reli^dn  directs  ns  rather  to  secure  inward 
peace  than  ontward  ease,  to  be  more  careful  to 
•Toid  everlasting  torments  than  light  alBictiona. 

TiLLOnOK. 

JnAvAgent quiet;  power  serene, 

Mother  of  peaee^  and  Joy,  and  love.        Huohki. 

CtUm  is  a  species  of  quiety  which  re- 
spects objects  in  the  natural  or  the  mor- 
al world ;  it  indicates  the  absence  of  vi- 
olent  motion  as  well  as  violent  noise ;  it 
is  that  state  which  more  immediately  suc- 


ceeds a  state  of  agitation.  As  storms  at 
sea  are  frequently  preceded  as  well  as 
succeeded  by  a  dead  caUti,  so  political 
storms  have  likewise  their  eafmt  which 
are  their  attendants,  if  not  their  precur- 
sors. IhmquHUiyy  on  the  other  hand,  is 
taken  more  abeointely :  it  expresses  the 
situation  as  It  exists  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, independently  of  what  goes  before 
or  after;  it  is  sometimes  applicable  to 
society,  sometimes  to  natural  objecta,  and 
sometimes  to  the  mind.  The  tranqmlHiy 
of  the  State  cannot  be  preserved  unless 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  be  up- 
held ;  the  tranquiUitif  of  the  air  and  of  ail 
the  surrounding  objects  is  one  thing  which 
gives  the  country  its  peculiar  channs ;  the 
tranquillity  of  ^e  miiid  in  the  season  of 
devotion  contributes  essentially  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  deg\«e  of  religiooit  fer- 
vor. 

Clieerftilness  banishes  all  anxious  cars  and  dis- 
content, soothes  and  composes  the  passlomi,  and 
keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  cahn.      Ata>msM. 

By  a  patient  acquiescence  under  painfkil  eventa 
for  the  present,  we  shall  be  sure  to  contract  a 
iranquUlity  of  Umfter,  CvuBSMLAxn. 

As  epithets,  these  terms  bear  the  same 
relation  to  eauh  other :  people  are  peace- 
able as  they  are  disposed  to  promote  peace 
in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  private  re- 
lations ;  they  are  quiety  inasmuch  as  they 
abstain  from  every  loud  expression,  or 
are  exempt  from  any  commotion  in  them- 
selves ;  they  are  ecUm,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  exempt  from  the  commotion  which 
at  any  given  moment  rages  around  them ; 
they  are  tranquily  inasmuch  as  they  en- 
joy an  entire  exemption  from  everything 
which  can  discompose.  A  town  is  peace- 
able as  respects  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants :  it  is  quiet  as  respects  its  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  or  freedom  from 
bustle  and  noise:  an  evening  is  cakn 
when  the  air  is  lulled  into  a  particular 
stillness,  which  is  not  interrupted  by  any 
loud  sounds:  a  scene  is  trtmquU  which 
combines  everything  calculated  to  soothe 
the  spirits  to  rest 

Having  awed  them  into  very  peaeeabU  dispo- 
sitions, and  settled  his  colony  in  a  very  growing 
condition,  he  returned  home  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Bciikk. 

Reputation,  beauty,  grandeur,  nay,  ro}'alty  it- 
self, would  h8%'e  been  gladly  exchanged  Yfy  the 
possessors  for  that  more  quiet  and  humble  i 
tion  which  you  enjoy. 
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TnstMd  or  resoitliifr  to  Jews,  oonifratlng  tlie 
value  of  hU  father's  life^uid  raiaiDg  great  raiiM 
by  anticipalioii,  methods  which  arc  better  salted 
to  the  oiilm  uoenterprising  dissipation  of  the 
present  age,  Henry  Clifford  turned  outlaw. 

WurrAKxa. 

I  had  been  happy 
So  I  had  nothing  known.    Oh  now  forever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  I  Farewell  content. 
Sbaupsabb. 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACIFIC. 

PEACEABLE  is  used  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  peaee^  as  it  expresses 
an  exemption  from  strife  or  contest  (v. 
Peace);  but  PEACEFUL  is  used  in  its 
improper  sense,  as  it  expresses  an  ex- 
emption from  agitation  or  commotion. 
Persons  or  things  are  peaceable;  things, 
particularly  in  the  higher  style,  are  peace- 
ful: a  family  is  designated  as  peaceable 
in  regard  to  its  inhabitants ;  a  house  is 
designated  as  a  peaceful  abode,  as  it  is  re- 
mote from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  a  mul- 
titude. PACIFIC  signifies  either  making 
peace^  or  disposed  to  make  peacCy  and  is 
applied  mostly  to  what  we  do  to  others. 
We  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage 
in  quarrels  of  our  own ;  we  a,re  pacific  if 
we  wish  to  keep  pecux^  or  make  peaoe^  be- 
tween others.  Hence  the  tenn  peaceable 
is  mostly  employed  for  individual  or  pri- 
vate concerns,  and  pacific  most  properly 
for  national  concerns :  subjects  ought  to 
be  peaceable^  and  monarchs  pacific. 

I  know  that  my  peaeeabU  disposition  already 
gives  me  a  very  U]  figure  here  (at  Ratisbon). 

Ladt  W.  Montaqub. 

Still  as  the  peaceful  walks  of  ancient  night. 
Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  bum  in  tombe. 

Shakspbabe. 

The  tragical  and  untimely  death  of  the  French 
monarch  put  an  end  to  all  paeijle  measures  with 
regard  to  Scotland.  Uobbbtsom. 

PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTICU- 
LAR. 

PECULIAR,  in  Latin  peeuliarU,  from 
pecusy  cattle,  in  which  property  consisted, 
is  said  of  that  which  belongs  to  persons 
or  things;  APPROPRIATE,  signifying 
appropriated  {v.  To  eueribe),  is  said  of 
that  which  belongs  to  things  only:  the 
faculty  of  speech  is  peculiar  to  man,  in 
distinction  from  all  other  animals;  an 
address  may  be  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual.  Peculiar 
and   PARTICULAR  {v.  Partiailar)  are 


both  employed  to  distinguish  objects  •, 
but  the  former  distinguishes  the  object 
by  showing  its  connection  with,  or  alli- 
ance to,  others ;  particular  distinguishes 
it  by  a  reference  to  some  acknowledged 
circumstance ;  hence  we  may  say  that  a 
person  envoys  peculiar  privileges  or  par- 
ticular privileges :  in  this  case  peculiar 
signifies  such  as  are  confined  to  him,  and 
enjoyed  by  none  else;  partundar  signi- 
fies such  as  arc  distinguished  in  degree 
and  quality  from  others  of  the  kind. 

Great  father  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair, 
For  clustering  graiies  are  thy  peculiar  ewe. 

Dbtdem. 

Modesty  and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, were  looked  u})on  as  the  appropriate  virt- 
ues of  the  sex.  Johnson. 

^l)en  we  trust  to  the  picture  that  objects  draw 
of  tliemselrcs  on  the  mind,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
without  accurate  and  particular  observation ; 
it  is  but  ill-drawn  at  first,  tho  outlines  are  soon 
blurred,  the  colors  every  day  grow  fainter. 

Gray. 

TO  PEEL,  PARE. 

PEEL,  from  the  Latin  peHis,  ^  skin,  is 
the  same  as  to  skin  or  to  take  off  the 
skin ;  to  PARE,  from  the  Latin  parOy  to 
trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  nat- 
ural, the  latter  an  artificial  process :  the 
fonner  excludes  the  idea  of  a  forcible 
.separation;  the  latter  includes  the  idea 
of  separation  by  means  of  a  knife  or 
sharp  instrument:  potatoes  and  apples 
are  peeled  after  they  are  boiled ;  they  are 
pared  before  they  are  boiled ;  an  orange 
and  a  walnut  are  always  peeled  but  not 
pared;  a  cucumber  must  be  pared  and 
not  peeled:  in  like  manner,  the  skin  may 
sometimes  be  peeled  from  the  flesh,  and 
the  nails  ayq  pared. 

PELLUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

PELLUCID,  'wiLtXm  pdluciduity  changed 
from  perluciduey  signifies  very  shining. 
TRANSPARENT,  in  Latin  irarupareru^ 
from  traruy  through  or  beyond,  and  pa- 
reo,  to  appear,  signifies  that  which  admits 
light  through  it  Pellucid  is  said  of  that 
which  is  pervious  to  the  light,  or  of  that 
into  which  the  eye  can  penetrate ;  iraTU- 
parent  is  said  of  that  which  is  through- 
out bright :  a  stream  is  pellucid ;  it  ad- 
mits of  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects, 
but  it  is  not  tremaparftii  for  the  eye. 
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rO  PENVTRATEy  PIRRCE,  PBRTORATR, 
BORE. 

To  TENETRATE  {v.  Discemmeni)  is 
Bimply  to  make  au  entrance  into  any 
substance ;  to  PIERCE,  in  French  pet-- 
eer,  Cbaldee  perek^  to  break  or  rend,  is  to 
go  still  deeper:  to  PERFORATE,  from 
3ie  Latin  per^  through,  and  /orif,  a  door, 
signifies  to  make  a  door  through,  and  to 
BORE,  in  Saxon  borian^  probably  changed 
from  /ore  or  foru^  a  door,  signifying  to 
make  a  door  or  passage,  are  to  go  through, 
or  at  all  events  to  make  a  considerable 
hollovr.  To  pendraU  is  a  natural  and 
gradual  process;  in  this  manner  rust 
penetraten  iron,  irtiter  penetratm  wood ;  to 
pierce  is  a  violent,  and  commonly  artifi- 
cial, process ;  tlms  an  arrow  or  a  bullet 
piercer  through  wood.  The  instrument 
by  which  the  act  of  petutnUion  is  per- 
formed 18  in  no  case  defined;  but  that 
of  pUrdng  commonly  proceeds  by  some 
pointed  instrument:  we  may  penetrate 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  spade,  a  plough, 
a  knife,  or  Tarious  other  instruments ; 
but  one  pierce»  the  flesh  by  means  of  a 
needle,  or  one  piercee  the  ground  or  a 
wall  by  means  of  a  pickaxe. 

For  if  when  dead  we  are  but  dust  or  day. 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say  ? 
Their  praise  or  centniro  cannot  ns  concern, 
Kor  erer  penetrate  the  silent  am.         Jsmrii^ 

Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  qnlek,  and  fierce. 
Gold  through  doors  and  walls  did  pierce. 

COWUT. 

To  perforate  and  bore  are  modes  of 
piercing  that  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action,  and  the  objects  acted  upon ; 
to  pierce^  in  its  peculiar  use,  is  a  sudden 
action  by  which  a  hollow  is  produced  in 
any  substance ;  but  to  perforate  and  bore 
are  commonly  the  effect  of  mechanical 
art  The  body  of  an  animal  is  pierced 
by  a  dart ;  but  cannon  is  made  by  per- 
foraiing  or  boring  the  iron :  channels  are 
formed  under  ground  hy  perforating  the 
earth ;  holes  are  made  in  the  ear  hj  per- 
foration; holes  are  made  in  the  leather, 
or  in  the  wood,  by  boring  ;  these  last  two 
words  do  not  differ  in  sense,  but  in  appli- 
cation ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar 
use,  though  sometimes  used  in  poetry. 

T)c9ccnding  like  a  torrent.  It  bore  directly 
of^inst  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  and  they  pre- 
tend per/orated  it  f^m  side  po  sfde :  this,  how? 


ever,  I  douM;  bat  certain  it  U  that  it  pierced 
to  a  great  depth.  Bbtdobb. 

But  Capys,  and  the  grater  sort,  tbongbt  fit. 
The  Greeks'  suspected  present  to  oommSt 
To  seas  or  flames,  at  leiut  to  search  or  bore 
The  sides,  and  what  that  space  oootalns  V  ex> 
plore.  Dkxbam. 

To  penetrate  and  pierce  are  likewise 
employed  in  an  improper  sense ;  to  per- 
forate  and  bore  are  employed  only  in 
the  proper  sense.  The  first  two  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  the 
former  case:  penetrate  is,  however,  only 
employed  as  the  act  of  persons;  pieree 
is  used  in  regard  to  things.  There  is  a 
power  in  the  mind  to  penetrate  the  looks 
and  actions,  so  as  justly  to  interpret  their 
meaning ;  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  sdd 
to  pierce  the  thickest  veil  of  darkneaa. 
Affairs  are  sometimes  involved  in  such 
mystery,  that  the  most  enlightened  is  un- 
able to  penetrate  either  the  end  or  the 
beginning;  the  shrieks  of  distress  are 
sometimes  so  loud  as  to  seem  io  pieree 
the  ear. 

luTeterate  habits  choke  the  nnfrultftil  heart, 
Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tenderest  part 

OOWTBL 

These  metaphyslc  rights  entering  into  oonmoa 
life,  like  rays  of  Nght  which  pierce  into  a  denae 
medlom,  are  by  the  htws  of  natnn  refracted  from 
their  stvmlght  line.  Bcacs. 

PENETRATION,  ACtTTENRSS,  SAGAdTT. 

As  characteristics  of  mind,  these  terms 
have  much  more  in  them  in  which  they 
differ  than  in  what  they  agree :  PENE- 
TRATION is  a  necessary  property  of 
mind ;  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  every  rational  being  that  has 
the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powers : 
ACUTENESS  is  an  accidentel  property 
that  belongs  to  the  mind  only,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  As  penetration  (r. 
Dieoemment)  denotes  the  process  of  en- 
tering into  substances  physically  or  mor- 
ally, so  aewtenem^  which  is  the  same  as 
sharpness,  denotes  the  fitness  of  the 
thing  that  performs  this  process:  and  as 
the  mind  is  in  both  cases  the  thing  that 
is  spoken  of,  the  terms  penetration  and 
acutenem  are  in  this  particular  closely  al- 
lied. It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  mmd 
may  have  penetration  without  having 
attttcneee^  although  one  cannot  have  etetUe- 
nete  without  penetration.  If  by  penetru- 
Hon  we  are  commonly  enabled  to  get  at 
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the  tnith  which  lies  oonoeakd,  by  aeuts- 
nesa  we  succeed  in  piercing  the  veil  tliat 
hides  it  from  our  view;  the  former  is, 
therefore,  an  ordinary,  and  the  latter  an 
extraordinary  gift.. 

He  saw  the  strong  and  the  feeble  of  a  question 
'With  mncV  p^neiraUan.  dnaxBLAKD. 

Their  affairs  lay  in  a  narroirer  compais,  their 
libraries  were  indifferently  flimlshed,  and  philo- 
sophical researches  were  carried  on  with  mach 
less  indostry  and  aeutenstt  ot  penetration. 

Cowraa. 

SAOACITT,  in  Latin  tagaciUu,  from 
$agio^  to  perceive  quickly,  comes  in  all 
probability,  from  the  Persian  mwt,  a  dog, 
whence  the  term  has  been  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  dogs,  and  from  tbenoe  extended 
to  all  brutes  which  discover  an  intuitive 
wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or  uned- 
ucated persons,  in  whom  there  is  more 
peneb'otum  than  may  be  expected  from 
the  narrow  compass  of  their  knowledge ; 
hence,  properly  speaking,  sagaeity  is  nat- 
ural or  uncultivated  aaaenen^ 

ActiTity  to  seize,  not  wgaeiiy  to  discern,  is 
the  requisite  which  youth  value.         '     Dlaie. 

PEOPLE,  NATION. 

PEOPLE  is  in  Latin  popubta,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  XaoCi  people, 
irXi}OvCt  A  multitude,  and  woXvc,  many. 
Hence  the  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  people:  but  the  term 
NATION,  from  naiw^  marks  the  connec- 
tion of  numbers  by  birth ;  pe(^  is,  there- 
fore, the  generic,  and  nalum  the  specific 
term.  A  naUon  is  a  people  connected 
by  birth;  there  cannot,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  be  a  natvm  without  a  people: 
but  there  may  be  a  peopU  where  there  is 
not  a  nation.  The  Jews,  when  consider- 
ed as  an  assemblage,  under  the  special 
direction  of  the  Almighty,  are  termed  the 
people  of  God;  but  when  considered  in 
regard  to  their  common  origin,  they  are 
denominated  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
Americans,  when  spoken  of  in  relation 
to  Britain,  are  a  distinct  peopie^  because 
they  have  each  a  distinct  government; 
but  they  are  not  a  distinct  naticn,  because 
they  have  a  common  descent.  On  this 
ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  the 
Soman  nation,  because  their  origin  was 
so  various,  but  the  Roman  people,  that  is, 
an  assemblage,  living  under  one  form  of 
government. 


It  ia  too  flagrant  a  demonstration  how  much 
vice  is  the  darling  of  any  people^  when  many 
among  them  are  preferred  for  those  practices  for 
which  in  other  places  they  can  scarce  be  par- 

SOUTH. 


When  we  read  the  history  of  notfone,  what  do 
we  read  but  the  crimes  and  follies  of  men  ? 

Blaib. 

In  a  still  closer  application, /mc^  is 
taken  for  a  part  of  the  State,  namely, 
that  part  of  a  state  which  consists  of  a 
multitude,  in  distinction  from  its  govern- 
ment ;  whence  arises  a  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  terms ;  for  we  may  speak  of 
the  British  people^  the  French  or  the 
Dutch  people,  when  we  wish  merely  to 
talk  of  the  mass,  but  we  speak  of  the 
British  naiiony  the  French  nation,  and  the 
Dutch  nation,  when  public  measures  are 
in  question,  which  emanate  from  the  gov- 
ernment, or  the  whole  jEwc^.  The  Eng- 
lish people  have  ever  been  remarkab^ 
for  their  attachment  to  liberty :  the  abo- 
lition of  the  skive- trade  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  acts  of  public  justice  which 
was  ever  performed  by  the  British  na- 
tion. Upon  the  same  ground  republican 
States  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  people :  but  kingdoms  are  commonly 
spoken  of  in  history  as  nations.  Hence 
we  say  the  Spartan  pecple,  the  Athenian 
peo^e,  the  people  of  Genoa,  the  people 
of  Venice;  but  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  African  naHons,  the  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian  nations. 

Tou  speak  o'  the  people 
As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  roan  of  their  infirmity.  Sbaxbpbabb. 

It  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  ministry 
to  put  an  end  to  it  (the  war),  as  it  had  Involved 
the  nation  in  debt  almost  to  bankruptcy. 

GOLDSMim. 

PEOPLE;  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILITY. 

PEOPLE  and  POPULACE  are  evi- 
dently  changes  of  the  same  word  to  ex- 
press a  number.  The  signification  of 
these  terms  is  that  of  a  number  gathered 
together.  Pet^e  is  said  of  any  body  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled,  as  well  as  really 
assembled:  populace  is  said  of  a  body 
only,  when  actually  assembled.  The 
voice  of  the  people  is  sometimes  too  loud 
to  be  disregarded ;  the  populace  in  Eng- 
land are  fond  of  dragging  their  favorites 
in  carriages. 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go. 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 

SnAKSPlibBE. 
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The  irttont  popvlact, 
Those  dupe,  of  novelty,  will  bend  ^^^^^^„ 

MOB  and  MOBILITY  are  from  the 
Latin  mobUu,  aigaifying  roojablenesg, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  mul- 
titude: hence  Virgirs  fnobii^  vylgw. 
These  terms,  therefore,  designate  Dot 
only  what  is  low,  but  tumultuous.  A 
mJ>  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  terror : 
the  mobaUy,  whether  high  or  low,  are  a 
fluttering  order  that  mostly  run  from  bad 
to  worse. 

By  the  scnaeleiw  and  insl«nlflcant  clink  of  mto- 
applW  words,  wme  "*««»LJ^«™»«ojniej  h-d 
inflamed  the  roJnd  of  the  Mttiah  wfJ^fV^  a 
rtnuige,  unaccounUbte  abhorrence  of  the  toetof 
men. 

PKOPLR,  PERSONS,  FOLKS. 
Thk  term  PEOPLE  has  already  been 
considered  in  two  acceptations  {v.  People, 
Nation;  P«wrff,  Popw/oc*;),  under  the  gen- 
eral  idea  of  an  assembly;  but  m  the 
present  case  it  U  employed  to  express  a 
small  number  of  individuals:  the  word 
peopU,  however,  is  always  considered  as 
Gne  undivided  body,  and  the  word  PER- 
SON may  be  distinctly  used  either  in  the 
singular  or  plural ;  as  we  cannot  say  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  ptopU:  but  we  may 
say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  permnit:  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  in<*i^6[^>' 
gay,  such  people  or  persons  ;  many  people 
or  persons;  some  peojUe  or  persons,  and 
the  like. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms, 
which  is  altogether  colloquial,  peopU  is 
employed  in  general  propositions;    and 
persons  in  those  which  are  specific  or 
referring  directly  to  some  particular  in- 
dividuals: peopU  are  generally  of  that 
opinion;   some  ptopU  think   so;   some 
peo6U  attended :  there  were  but  few  per- 
tons  present  at  the  entertainment;  the 
whole  company  consisted  of  six  persons. 
As  the  term /?<?opfc  is  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  promiscuous  multitude,  it  has 
acquired  a  certain  meanness  of  accepU- 
tion  which  makes  it  less  suitable  than 
the  word  permns,  when  peopU  of  respec- 
Ubility  are  referred  to:  were  I  to  say, of 
any  individuals,  I  do  not  kpow  who  the 
people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  respectful 
as  to  sav,  I  do  not  know  who  those  pcr- 
9ons  are':  in  like  manner  one  says,  from 
people  of  that  stamp,  better  is  not  to  be 


expected ;  persons  of  their  appearanoe  do 
not  frequent  such  places. 

FOLKS,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  is  connected  wit^ 
the  Latin  vulffw,  the  common  fV^J^ 
Unot unusual  to  say  good /w^ or  good 
folks;  and  in  speakmg  jocularly  to  ones 
friends,  the  latter  term  is  likewise  ad- 
missible:  but  in  the  serious  style  it  » 
never  employed  except  in  a  disrespectful 
manner :  such  folks  (speakmg  of  game- 
sters) are  often  put  to  sorry  shifts. 
Perfannance  b  ewi  the  dnller  for 
H»  act ;  and,  but  in  th«  plainer  and  ilmple 
K^roi\ht^pU.the  deed  is  V^te^^^^^ 

Yon  may  observe  many  hmiest,  Inoffenrije  per- 
sons •tran^Bly  run  down  by  an  ngly  ^^^^^^^^j^ 


I  paM  wmc  complimenU  to  8«»^/i?f^v^ 
like  to  be  couiplinienicd.  IIkbbrw. 

TO  PERCEIVE,  DISCERN,  D18TINOCI8H. 
To  PERCEIVE,  in  Latin  percipio  or 
per  and  c^o,  signifying  to  take  hoM  ^ 
thoroughW,  is  a  positive,  to  DISCERN 
fv.  Disceriiment)  a  relative,  action:    we 
perceive  things  by  themselves;  we  de- 
cern them  amidst  many  others:  we  per- 
ceive  that  which  is  obvious;  we  dssetm 
that  which  is  remote,  or  which  req«"J» 
much  attention  to  get  an  idea  of  it    We 
perceitft  by  a  person's  looks  f^d  words 
what  he  intends ;  we  diseem  the  drift  of 
his  actions.    We  may  pereeitfe  sensible  or 
spiritual  objects;  we  commonly  dtscern 
only  that  which  is  spiritual :  we  pereem 
light,  darkness,  colors,  or  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  anything;  we  dueem  char- 
acters,  motives,  the  tendency  and  cons<s 
quences  of  actions,  etc.    It  is  the  act  of 
a  child  to  perteive  according  to  the  quick- 
nesB  of  its  senses ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  man 
to  discern  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

And  lastly,  turning  Inwardly  her  eyes, 
P«rc«*iJ«  how  all  her  own  ideas  rise.    JKimw, 

He  was  not  only  of  a  very  keen  «onW  tatj» 
expotinff  of  his  person,  hut  an  exceUenI  rfiawrw- 
"^  ponwer  Vf  advanti«e  npoa  ^^^^ 

To  discern  and  DISTINGUISH  (».  Dif 
ference)  approach  the  nearest  in  sense  to 
each  other;  but  the  former  signifies  to 
see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two 
or  more  in  quick  succession  so  as  to  com- 
pare  them.  We  discern  what  lie  in  things ; 
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we  duHnffuish  things  according  to  their 
outward  marks ;  we  (Ugcem  things  in  or- 
der  to  understand  their  essences ;  we  dis- 
Unguis  in  order  not  to  confound  them 
together.  Experienced  and  discreet  peo- 
ple may  ducem  the  signs  of  the  times ;  it 
is  just  to  dMnguiah  between  an  action 
done  from  inadvertence,  and  that  which 
is  done  from  design.  The  conduct  of  peo- 
ple is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  dUeem  their  object :  it  is  nec- 
essary to  ditlingukh  between  practice  and 
profession. 

One  who  Is  actuated  by  party  spirit  is  almoet 
under  an  incapacity  of  di^ctming  either  real 
blemishes  or  beauties.  Adduov. 

Mr.  Boyle  observes  that  thonflrh  the  mole  be 
not  totally  blind  (as  is  Renerally  thonfflit),  she 
has  nut  s^lit  enough  to  dMinguUh  objects. 

Apdisoh. 

PERCEPTION,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION, 
NOTION. 

PERCEPTION  expresses  either  the  act 
of  perceiving  (v.  To  perceive),  or  the  im- 
pression produced  by  that  act;  in  this 
latter  sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  IDEA 
(if.  Idea).  The  impression  of  an  object 
that  is  present  to  us  is  termed  a  percep- 
tion ;  the  revival  of  that  impression,  when 
the  object  is  removed,  is  an  idea,  L  com- 
bination of  ideas  bv  which  any  imafi;e  is 
presented  to  the  mind  is  a  CONCEPTION 
{v.  To  eomprekend)\  the  association  of  two 
or  more  ideas^  so  as  to  constitute  a  deci- 
sion, is  a  NOTION  (v.  Opinion).  Percep- 
tions  are  clear  or  confused,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  sensible  organs,  and  the 
perceptive  faculty ;  ideas  are  faint  or  viv- 
id, vague  or  distinct,  according  to  the  nat- 
ure of  the  perception;  coneeptums  are 
gross  or  refined,  according  to  the  number 
and  extent  of  one^s  ideas  ;  notions  are  true 
or  false,  correct  or  incorrect,  according 
to  the  extent  of  one^s  knowledge.  The 
perception  which  we  have  of  remote  ob- 
jects is  sometimes  so  indistinct  as  to  leave 
hardly  any  traces  of  the  image  on  the 
mind ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  perception, 
but  not  an  idea:  if  we  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  object,  we  may  have  an  idifa 
of  it ;  but  we  need  not  have  any  immedi- 
ate perception:  the  idea  in  this  case  being 
complex,  and  formed  of  many  images  of 
which  we  have  already  had  a  perception. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  ac- 
cording to  different  images  which  have 


already  been  impressed,  we  are  said  to 
have  a  conception  of  them  :  in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  ob- 
jects really  to  exist ;  they  may  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  mind^s  operation  within  it- 
self :  but  with  regard  to  notions  it  is  dif- 
ferent, for  they  are  formed  respecting  ob- 
jects that  do  really  exist,  although  perhaps 
the  properties  or  circumstances  which  we 
assign  to  them  are  not  real.  If  I  look  at 
the  moon,  I  have  s^  perception  of  it ;  if  it 
disappear  from  my  sight,  and  the  impres- 
sion remains,  I  have  an  idea  of  it;  if  an 
object,  differing  in  shape  and  color  from 
that  or  anything  else  which  I  may  have 
seen  present  itself  to  my  mind,  it  is  a 
conception;  if  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
that  it  is  no  bigger  than  what  it  appears 
to  my  eye,  this  is  a  notion,  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  assigns  an  unreal  prop- 
erty to  a  real  object. 

What  can  the  fbndest  mother  wish  for  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  dcrling  son,  than  solid  sense, 
PereeptiOHS  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence  ? 

Wtnns, 

Imagination  selects  idecM  Arom  the  treasures 

of  remembrance.  Johnson. 

.It  is  not  a  head  that  is  filled  with  extravagant 
eoneepiions  which  is  capable  of  famishing  the 
world  with  divcrsiona  of  this  nature  (from  hn- ' 
mor).  Addison. 

Those  ncUont  which  are  to  be  collected  by 
reason,  in  opposition  to  tlie  senses,  will  seldom 
stand  forward  in  the  mind,  but  be  treasured  in 
the  remoter  repositories  of  the  memory. 

Johnson. 

TO  PERISH,  DIE,  DECAY. 

To  PERISH,  in  French  perir,  in  Latin 
pereo,  compounded  of  per  and  eo,  signify- 
ing to  go  thoroughly  away,  expresses  more 
than  to  DIE  (v.  To  die),  and  is  applicable 
to  many  objects ;  for  the  latter  is  prop- 
erly applied  only  to  express  the  extinction 
of  animal  life,  and  figuratively  to  express 
the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit  in  vegeta- 
bles, or  other  bodies ;  but  the  former  is 
appUed  to  express  the  dissolution  of  sub- 
stances, so  that  they  lose  their  existence 
1^  Aggi^cgate  bodies.  What/^m^Aa,  there- 
fore, does  not  always  die,  although  what- 
ever dies,  by  that  very  act  perishes  to  a 
certain  extent.  Hence  we  say  that  wood 
peris/ies,  although  it  does^  not  die  ;  people 
are  said  either  to  perisfi  or  die:  but  as 
the  term  perish,  expresses  even  more  than 
difinff,  it  is  possible  for  the  same  thing  to 
die  and  not  perish  ;  thus  a  plant  may  be 
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■aid  to  dk  whok  it  loMS  its  Tegetatire 
power ;  but  it  ie  said  to  perUh  if  its  sub- 
stance crumbies  into  dust 

To  perith  expresses  the  end;  to  DE- 
CAY («.  To  deeajf)  the  process  by  which 
this  end  is  brought  about :  a  thing  may 
be  long  in  deeayififf^  but  when  it  perUkei 
it  ceases  at  once  to  act  or  to  exist :  things 
may,  therefore,  peri^  without  dtet^nff  ; 
they  may  likewise  deeaif  without /MTMiAii^. 
Things  which  are  altogether  new,  and 
hare  experienced  no'kind  of  deeojf^  may 
perish  by  means  of  water,  fire,  lightning, 
and  the  like:  on  the  other  hand,  wood, 
iron,  and  other  subsUnces  may  begin  to 
decay,  but  may  lie  saved  from  immediate- 
ly ^eritAify  by  the  application  of  prevent- 
ires. 

Bnuty  and  youth  aboiit  to  perUk,  flndg 
Such  noble  v^y  in  Inro  English  minds. 

Waliwl 
The  slieer«  who  to  the  yoke  was  bred  to  bow, 
(Stadioos  of  ttlUoe  aud  the  onooked  plough). 
Falls  down  and  aitz,  Dbtobn. 

The  soars  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  d^ea^^d. 
Lets  In  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has 

Waixsb. 


TO  PERPETRATE,  COMMIT. 

The  idea  of  doing  something  wrong  is 
common  to  these  terms;  but  PERPE- 
TRATE, from  the  Latin  pnpetro,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  petro,  in  Greek  wpar- 
r«tf,  signifying  thoroughly  to  compass  or 
bring  about,  is  a  much  more  determined 
proceeding  than  that  of  COMMITTING. 
One  may  commit  offences  of  various  de- 
grees and  magnitude ;  but  one  perpetrates 
crimes  only,  and  those  of  the  more 
heinous  kind.  A  lawless  banditti,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  the  perpetration,  of 
the  most  horrid  crimes,  are  not  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice ;  he  who  commiU  any  offence  against 
the  good  order  of  society  exposes  himself 
to  the  censure  of  others,  who  may  be  his 
inferiors  in  certain  respects. 

Then  shows  the  forest  which,  in  after-times. 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  refuge  made.  Drt]>sm. 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes 
are  of  little  use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem 
very  little  interested  in  admonitions  against  errors 
which  they  cannot  commit.  Jobmsow. 

TO  PERSUADE,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL 

UPON. 
PERSUADE  (v.  Cimvietion)  and  EN- 
TICE (v.  To  allure)  are  empbyed  to  ex- 


press different  means  to  the  aaoie  end; 
namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  to  a 
thing :  one  pemtades  a  person  by  means 
of  words  ;  one  cn/soet  him  either  by  words 
or  actions ;  one  may  persuade  either  to  a 
good  or  bad  thing ;  but  one  entices  com- 
monly to  that  which  is  bad;  one  uses 
arguments  to  persuade^  and  arts  to  emiiee. 
Fertuade  and  eiUiee  comprehend  either 
the  means  or  the  end,  or  both ;  PREVAIL 
CPOy  comprehends  no  more  than  the 
end :  we  may  persuade  without  prevaUit^ 
upon,  and  we  may  prevail  upon  without 
persuaditiff.  Many  will  torn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  our  persuasums,  and  will  not  be 
prevailed  upon^  although  persuaded:  oo 
the  other  hand,  we  may  be  prevailed  f^iofi 
by  the  force  of  remonstrance,  aotliori- 
ty,  and  the  like ;  and  in  this  case  we  are 
prevailed  upon  without  being  persueuied. 
We  should  never  persuade  another  to  do 
that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  our- 
selves ;  credulous  or  good-natured  people 
are  easily  prevailed  upon  to  do  things 
which  tend  to  their  own  injury. 

I  beseech  you  let  roe  hate  so  much  credit  wtth 
you  as  to  persuade  you  to  communfcato  any 
doubt  or  scruple  which  occurs  to  you,  batun 
you  suffer  them  to  make  too  deep  an  impression 
upon  you.  CLAmsximm. 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice. 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  leans  the  vloe. 

DantBH. 

Herod  hearing  of  Agrippa's  arrival  in  Upper 
Asia,  went  thither  to  him,  and  prevailed  with 
him  to  accept  an  isvitation.  PmmBairz. 

PICTURE,  PRINT,  BNORAYIirO. 

PICTURE  (v.  TovairU)  is  any  likeness 
taken  by  the  hand  of  the  artist:  the 
PRINT  is  the  copy  of  the  painting  in  a 
printed  sUte;  and  the  ENGRAYIN6  is 
that  which  is  produced  by  an  etiffraver: 
every  engraving  is  a  print;  but  every 
print  is  not  an  engraving  ;  for  Ihe  picture 
may  be  printed  off  from  something  be- 
side an  engraving^  as  in  the  case  of  wood- 
cuts. The  term  picture  is  sometimes 
used  for  any  representation  of  a  like- 
ness, without  regard  to  the  mode  by 
which  it  is  formed:  in  this  case  it  is  em- 
ployed mostly  for  the  representations  of 
the  common  kind  that  are  found  in 
books;  but  print  and  engrasnng  are  said 
of  the  higher  specimens  of  the  art.  On 
certain  occasions  the  word  engraving  is 
most  appropriate,  as  to  take  an  engrav- 
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mff  of  a  particular  object ;  on  other  oc- 
casions the  word  prints  as  a  handsome 
print,  or  a  large  print. 

Hie  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  asc. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 

tiOLDSMnH. 

Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring. 
Ran  to  the  glaaa^and  tlien  comparinK 
His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 
Distinguish'd  every  feature  in't.  Swift. 

Since  the  public  has  of  late  begun  to  express 
a  relish  for  engraT,ing»^  drawings,  copyings, 
and  fbr  the  original  jiaintlngs  of  the  ciiief  lul- 
ian  school,  I  doubt  not  that  in  very  few  years 
we  shall  make  an  equal  progress  in  this  other 
science,  Shaptesbury. 

PILLAR,  COLUMN. 

PILLAR,  from  piU,  signifies  that  which 
is  piled  up.  COLUMN,  which  comes  im- 
mediately from  the  Latin  colttmnay  is  of 
Celtic  origin,  being  in  the  Welsh  cohv, 
and  the  Irish  coll,  which  signifies  a  stem 
or  stalk.  Though  very  different  in  their 
original  meaning,  they  are  both  applied 
to  the  same  object,  namely,  to  whatever 
is  artificially  set  up  in  wood,  stone,  or 
other  hard  material ;  but  the  word  pillar 
having  come  first  into  use,  is  the  most 
general  in  its  application  to  any  struct- 
ure, whether  rude  or  otherwise ;  the  term 
column^  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  to 
whatever  is  ornamental,  as  the  Grecian 
order  of  colnmna. 

PUktrs^  which  we  may  likewise  call  eolumnes^ 
fbr  the  word  among  artificers  Is  almost  natural- 
ized, I  could  distinguish  into  simple  and  com- 
pound. Worrow. 

So  in  poetry,  where  simply  a  support 
is  spoken  of,  the  term  piUar  may  be 
used. 

The  palace  built  by  Pious  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillar*  %\wA. 

Dbtdsn. 

But  where  grandeur  or  embellishment 
is  to  be  expressed,  the  term  cotttmn. 

Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  eolwmn^  and  the  arch, 
Hie  brr«tJiing  marbles,  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Beyond  (he  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.  Akknsidx. 

Both  terms  are  applied  to  other  ol>- 
jects  having  a  similarity  either  of  form 
or  use.  Whatever  is  set  up  in  the 
form  of  a  pillar  is  so  denominated ;  as 
stone  piUarB  in  cross -ways,  or  over 
graves,  and  the  like. 


In  the  coart  of  a  mosque  there  stands  a  piU 
lar,  on  which  la  marked  the  Nile's  Increase. 

UoixiK. 

Whatever  is  drawn  out  in  the  form  of 
a  eolumny  be  the  mateiial  what  it  may  of 
which  it  is  composed,  it  is  denominated 
a  column  ;  as  a  column  of  water,  smoke, 
etc. ;  a  oolvnin  of  men,  a  colrmm  of  a 
page. 

I  see  a  eolttmn  of  slow  rising  smoke 
Overtop  the  tofty  wood,  that  skirts  the  wild. 

COWPER. 

JHllar  is  frequently  employed  in  a 
moral  application,  and  in  that  case  it  al- 
ways implies  a  support. 

Withdraw  religion,  and  you  shake  all  the  pil» 
totv  of  society.  Blair. 

PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOFUL,  RUEFUL. 

PITEOUS  signifies  moving  pity  (v. 
/V^y).  DOLEFUL,  or  full  of  dole,  m 
Latin  dolor,  pain,  sonifies  indicative  of 
much  pain.  WOFUL,  or  full  of  tooe, 
signifies  likewise  indicative  of  tooe, 
which  from  the  German  weh,  implies 
pain.  RUEFUL,  or  full  of  rue,  from 
the  German  reum,  to  repent,  signifies  in- 
dicative of  much  sorrow. 

The  close  alliance  in  sense  of  these 
words  one  to  another  is  obvious  from 
the  above  explanation;  piteous  is  appli- 
cable to  one*s  external  expression  of 
bodily  or  mental  pain;  a  child  makes 
piteous  lamentations  when  it  suffers  for 
hunger, or  has  lost  its  way;  doleful  ap- 
plies to  those  sounds  which  convey  the 
idea  of  pain ;  there  is  something  doleful 
in  the  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell  or  in  the 
sound  of  a  mufSed  drum :  woful  applies 
to  the  circumstances  and  situations  of 
men ;  a  scene  is  wofid  in  which  we  wit- 
ness a  large  family  of  young  children 
suffering  under  the  complicated  horrors 
of  sickness  and  want ;  rueful  applies  to 
the  outward  indications  of  inward  sor- 
row depicted  in  the  looks  or  countenance. 
The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  sor- 
rows which  spring  from  a  gloomy  or  dis- 
torted imagination,  and  has  therefore  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation ; 
hence  we  find  in  Don  Quixote,  the  knight 
of  the  rueful  countenance  introduced. 

Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry. 

Dktden. 
A  brutish  temptation  made  Samson,  from  a 
Judge  of  Israel,  a  uvoyw  Judgment  upon  it. 

Sours. 
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With  pondYoni  dntat. 
As  weak  agalnit  the  mountain  beapi  they  posh 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain  and  jdUoita  bray, 
He  lafB  them  quivering  on  th'  ensanguin'd  plain. 
Thomson. 
CocTtvs  nain*d,  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  tlie  rueful  stream.  Miltok. 

PITIABLE,  PITEOUS,  PITIFUL, 

Thxsb  three  epithets  drawn  from  the 
same  word  have  shades  of  diiference  in 
sense  and  application.  PITIABLE  sig- 
nifieo  deserving  of  pitif  ;  PITKOUS,  mov- 
ing pitjf;  PITIFUL,  full  of  that  which 
awakens  piitf:  a  condition  is  pUiabie 
which  is  so  distressing  as  to  call  forth 
pity ;  a  cry  is  pUeoua  which  indicates 
such  distress  as  can  excite  pUy  ;  a  con- 
duct is  pitiful  which  marks  a  character 
entitled  to  pity.  The  first  of  these  tenns 
is  taken  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term 
pity;  the  last  two  in  its  unfavorable 
sense :  what  is  pitiable  in  a  person  is  in- 
dependent of  anything  in  himself ;  cir- 
cumstances have  rendered  him  pitiable  ; 
what  is  piteotu  and  pitiful  in  a  roan 
arises  from  the  helplessness  and  imbe- 
cility or  worthlessness  of  his  character ; 
the  former  respects  that  which  is  weak ; 
the  latter  that  which  is  worthless  in  him : 
when  a  poor  creature  makes  pUeous 
moans,  it  indicates  his  incapacity  to  help 
himself  as  he  ought  to  do  out  of  his 
troubles;  when  a  man  of  rank  has  re- 
course to  pitiful  shifts  to  gain  his  ends, 
he  betrays  the  innate  meanness  of  his 
soul. 

la  it  then  impossible  that  a  man  may  be  (band 
wlio,  without  criminal  Ul  intention  or  pitiable 
absurdity,  shall  preiisr  a  mixed  government  to 
either  of  the  extremes  ?  Durkb. 

I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  pitiou$  amends,  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  1  coi\Jecture,  our  grand  foe. 

MlLTOM. 

Baoon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  I. 
not  long  before  his  death.  Howell. 

PITY,  COMPASSION. 

PITY  IS  in  all  probability  contracted 
from  piety.  COMPASSION,  in  lAtin 
eompaitio^  from  oort  and  potior^  signifies 
to  suffer  in  conjunction  with  another. 

The  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  dis- 
tresses of  another  is  the  idea  that  is  com- 
mon to  the  signification  of  both  these 
terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  object  that 
causes  the  distress:  the  former  is  ex- 


cited princtpNally  by  the  weikknees  or  de- 
graded condition  of  the  subject ;  the  lu- 
ter  by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevitable 
misfortunes.  We  pity  a  man  of  a  weak 
understanding  who  exposes  his  weak- 
ness:  we  eompamiomate  the  man  who  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  want. 
Pity  is  kindly  extended  by  those  in  high- 
er condition  to  such  as  are  humble  in 
their  outward  circumstances;  the  poor 
are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pity^  even 
when  their  poverty  is  the  positive  f mit 
of  vice :  eompamion  is  a  sentiment  which 
extends  to  persons  in  all  conditions ;  the 
good  Samaritan  had  compasuoH  on  the 
traveller  who  fell  among  thieves.  7^, 
though  a  tended  sentiment,  is  so  close- 
ly allied  to  contempt,  that  an  ingmuoua 
mind  is  always  loath  to  be  the  subject  of 
it,  since  it  can  never  be  awakened  bat 
by  some  circumstance  of  inferiority ;  it 
hurts  the  honest  pride  of  a  man  to  re- 
flect that  he  can  excite  no  interest  bat 
by  provoking  a  comparison  to  his  own 
disadvantage :  on  the  other  hand,  such 
is  the  general  infirmity  of  our  natans, 
and  such  our  exposure  to  the  casualties 
of  human  life,  that  compasnon  is  a  pure 
and  delightful  sentiment,  that  is  recipnv 
cally  bestowed  and  acknowledged  by  all 
with  equal  satisfaction. 

Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor, 
Exil'd  from  human  j>ity  here  they  lie. 
And  know  no  end  of  mbVy  till  they  die. 

POHFBT. 

His  ftUe  enmpatHon  in  the  victor  bred ; 

Stem  as  he  was,  he  yet  rerer'd  the  dead.    Pora. 

PITY,  MBRCY. 

The  feelings  one  indulges,  and  the  con- 
duct one  adopts,  toward  others  who  suf- 
fer for  their  demerits,  is  the  common  idea 
which  renders  these  terms  synonymous ; 
but  PITY  lays  hold  of  those  circum- 
stances which  do  not  affect  the  moral 
character,  or  which  diminish  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  individual:  MERGT  lays 
hold  of  those  external  circumstances 
which  may  diminish  punishment.  Pity 
is  often  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action ;  merry  is  often  a  mode  of  action 
unaccompanied  with  sentiment :  we  have 
or  take  pity  upon  a  person,  but  we  show 
merey  to  a  person.  Pity  is  bestowed  by 
men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capac- 
ity; merty  is  shown  in  the  exercise  of 
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power:  a  master  has  piiy  upon  his  of- 
fending servant  by  passing  over  his  of- 
fences, and  affording  him  the  opportuni- 
ty of  amendment ;  the  magistrate  shows 
mercy  to  a  criminal  by  abridging  his  pun- 
ishment. J\fy  lies  in  the  breast  of  an 
individual,  and  may  be  bestowed  at  his 
discretion:  mercy  is  restricted  by  the 
rules  of  civil  society;  it  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  administration  of  justice. 
Young  offenders  call  for  great  pity,  as 
their  offences  are  often  the  fruit  of  in- 
experience and  bad  example,  rather  than 
of  depravity :  mercy  is  an  imperative  duty 
in  those  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting 
punishment,  particularly  in  cases  where 
life  and  death  are  concerned. 

I  pity  from  my  soul  unhappy  men, 
CompeU'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen. 

RosooMMoir. 

Examples  of  Justice  most  be  made  for  terror 

to  some,  examples  of  meroy  for  comfort  to  otli- 

ers.  Bacon. 

Pity  and  merey  are  likewise  applied  to 
the  brute  creation  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion :  pity  shows  itself  in  relieving  real 
misery,  and  in  lightening  burdens ;  mercy 
is  displayed  in  the  measure  of  pain  which 
one  inflicts.  One  takes  pity  on  a  poor 
ass  to  whom  one  gives  fodder  to  relieve 
hunger ;  one  shows  it  mercy  by  abstain- 
ing from  laying  heavy  stripes  upon  its 
back. 

An  ant  dropped  into  the  water,  a  wood-pigeon 
took  pity  on  him,  and  threw  him  a  little  bongh. 

L*£ST1UMGB. 

Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 

LoTO  mercy,  and  delight  to  save.  Gat. 

These  terms  are  moreover  appKcable 
to  the  Deity,  in  regard  to  his  creatures, 
particularly  man.  God  takes  j^y  on  us 
as  entire  dependents  upon  him :  he  ex- 
tends his  mercy  toward  us  as  offenders 
against  him :  he  shows  his  jm^  by  re- 
lieving our  wants;  he  shows  his  mercy 
by  forgiving  our  sins. 

PLACE,  STATION,  SITUATION,  POSITION, 
POST. 

PLACE,  in  German  plaiz,  from  plaU, 
even  or  open,  is  the  "abstract  or  general 
term  that  comprehends  the  idea  of  any 
given  space  that  rnky  be  occupied :  STA- 
TION (v.  Condition)  is  t\iQ  pUiee  where 
one  stands  or  is  fixed ;  SITUATION,  in 
Latin  sittte^  from  the  Hebrew  so/,  to  put^ 


and  POSITION,  which  is  a  variation  of 
the  same,  respect  the  object  as  well  as 
the  place ;  that  is,  they  signify  how  the 
object  is  put,  as  well  as  where  it  is  put. 
A  pl€ux  or  a  station  may  be  either  vacant 
or  otherwise ;  a  wtuatioti  and  a  position 
necessarily  suppose  some  occupied  place, 
A  place  is  either  assigned  or  not  assign- 
ed, known  or  unknown,  real  or  supposed : 
a  station  is  a  specifically  assigned  place. 
We  choose  a  place  accoitiing  to  our  con- 
venience, and  we  leave  it  again  at  pleas- 
ure ;  but  we  take  up  our  station,  and  hold 
it  for  a  given  period.  One  inquires  for 
a  place  which  is  known  only  by  name; 
the  station  is  appointed  for  us,  and  is, 
therefore,  easily  found  out  Travellers 
wander  from  place  U>  place  ;  soldiers  have 
always  some  station. 

Surely  the  church  la  a  plaet^  where  one  day's 
truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  of  mankind.  Bctbks. 

The  seditious  remained  within  their  station, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  be:^tly 
multitude,  might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel 
than  a  camp.  Uatward. 

The  terms  place  and  situation  are  said 
of  objects  animate  or  inanimate ;  station 
only  of  animate  objects,  or  those  which 
are  figuratively  considered  as  such ;  po- 
sition properly  of  inanimate  objects,  or 
those  which  are  considered  as  such:  a 
person  chooses  a  place;  a  thing  occupies 
a  place,  or  has  a  place  set  apart  for  it :  a 
station  or  stated  place  must  always  be  as- 
signed to  each  person  who  has  to  act  in 
concert  with  others ;  a  situation  or  posi- 
tion is  chosen  for  a  thing  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  an  individual :  the  former  is 
said  of  things  as  they  stand  with  regard 
to  others;  the  latter  of  things  as  they 
stand  with  regard  to  themselves.  The 
situation  of  a  house  comprehends  the 
nature  of  the  place,  whether  on  high  or 
low  ground ;  and  also  its  relation  to  oth- 
er objects,  that  is,  whether  higher  or  low- 
er, nearer  or  more  distant :  the  position 
of  a  window  in  a  house  is  considered  as 
to  whether  it  is  straight  or  crooked ;  the 
position  of  a  book  is  considered  as  to 
whether  it  stands  leaning  or  upright,  with 
its  face  or  back  forward.  Situation  is 
moreover  said  of  things  that  come  there 
of  themselves;  position  only  of  those 
things  which  have  been  put  there  at  will. 
The  situation  of  some  tree  or  rock,  on 
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some  elevated  ptaee^  w  agreeable  to  be 
looked  at,  or  to  be  looked  from.  The 
faoltj  posiiion  of  a  letter  in  writing  some- 
times  epoilB  the  whole  perfonnanoe. 

Hope,  with  Qpllftcd  foot  set  free  fVtMn  earth, 
Pants  for  the  pUtee  of  her  ethereal  birth. 

Cowna. 

The  planeU  in  their  ttttUou  listening  stood. 

MlLTOM. 

Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  nt- 
fKrli<m,and  set  off  with  many  beautiful  walks. 

Addison. 

By  varying  the  poHtion  of  my  eye,  and  mov- 
ing it  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  direct  beam 
of  the  sun's  light,  the  color  of  tiie  siin*a  reflected 
light  constantly  varied  upon  the  speculum  as  It 
d^  upon  my  eye.  Kbwtoh. 

SUuaium  and  poniion^  when  applied 
to  persons,  are  similarly  distinguished ; 
the  niuation  is  that  in  which  a  man  finds 
himself,  either  with  or  without  his  own 
choice ;  the  porition  is  that  in  which  he 
is  pUced  without  his  own  choice. 

A  HivaHan  in  which  I  am  as  unknown  to  all 
the  world  as  I  am  Ignorant  of  all  that  passes  In 
it  would  exactly  suit  me.  Cowpcb. 

Every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence 
cbanKes  our  potition  with  respect  to  tlie  things 
about  us.  Johnson. 

Plaee^  tUuatunK,  and  Btaiion  have  an  ex- 
tended signification  in  respect  to  men  in 
civil  society,  that  is,  either  to  their  cir- 
eurostanoes  or  actions ;  POST  has  no  oth- 
er sense  when  applied  to  persons.  Fiace 
is  as  indefinite  as  before ;  it  may  be  Uk- 
en  for  that  share  which  we  personally 
have  in  society  either  generally,  as  when 
every  one  is  said  to  fill  a  place  in  socie- 
ty ;  or  particularly  for  a  specific  share  of 
its  business,  as  to  fill  a  place  under  gov- 
ernment :  ntuaiion  is  that  kind  of  place 
which  specifies  either  our  share  in  its 
business,  but  with  a  higher  import  than 
the  general  term  plaee^  or  a  share  in  its 
gains  and  losses,  as  the  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse gituaiian  of  a  man :  a  Nation  is  that 
kind  of  place  which  denotes  a  share  in  its 
relative  consequence,  power,  and  honor ; 
in  which  sense  every  man  holds  a  certain 
ttadon;  the  paU  is  that  kind  of  place  in 
which  he  has  a  specific  share  in  the  du- 
ties of  society ;  the  situation  comprehends 
many  duties ;  but  the  pott  includes  prop- 
erly one  duty  only ;  the  word  being  fig- 
uratively employed  from  the  post  or  par- 
ticular spot  which  a  soldier  is  said  to  oc- 
cupy.   A  clerk  in  a  counting-house  fills  a 


place:  a  clergyman  holds  a  aUuaiitm  by 
virtue  of  his  office ;  he  is  in  the  idatitm 
of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  his  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  his  ntuatum :  a  faithful 
minister  will  always  consider  tliat  his 
poef  where  good  is  to  be  done. 

These  two  sorts  af  men  (rich  an«i  poor)  mart 
in  the  same  direction ,  thoagli  In  a  dtfierent  piart. 
They  both  mofv  witb  the  order  of  the  oniverae. 

Bcmaa. 

Though  this  is  a  tUuation  of  the  greatest  tawt 
and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  lit  to  be  the  subject  of  aU  men's  petiticns 
to  God.  KoQCUw 

It  has  been  my  Cite  to  be  engaged  in  baslness 
much  and  often,  by  the  etatioue  in  which  1  hav« 
been  placed.  Attkucbt. 

I  will  never,  while  I  have  beattb,  be  wanting 
to  my  duty  in  my  pott,  ArraiBrBT. 

TO  PLACB,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

To  PLACE  is  to  assign  a  place  (r. 
Flact)  to  a  thing;  to  DISPOSE  is  to 
place  according  to  a  certain  rule ;  to  OR- 
DER is  to  place  in  a  certain  order.  To 
place  is  an  unqualified  act  both  as  to  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  the  action ; 
to  dispose  is  a  qualified  act,  it  is  qualified 
as  to  the  manner ;  the  fonner  is  an  act 
of  expediency  or  necessity ;  the  latter  is 
an  act  of  judgment  or  discretion.  Thin|^ 
are  otieiaplactd  from  the  necessity  of  be* 
ing  placed  in  some  way  or  another :  they 
are  disposed  so  as  to  appear  to  the  be^ 
advantage.  We  may  place  a  single  ob- 
ject, but  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  several  objects  to  be  disposed.  One 
plaess  a  book  on  a  shelf,  or  disposes  a 
number  of  books  according  to  their  siaes 
on  different  ahelvea. 

If  I  have  a  wish  that  is  nromincnt  above  the 
rest,  It  Is  to  see  you  placed  to  yoifr  saMefhctiaa 


And  test  the  relics  by  themselves  dispone^ 
Which  iu  a  brasen  urn  the  priesu  enclose. 

Drtdxii. 

To  order  and  dispose  are  both  taken 
in  the  sense  of  putting  several  things  in 
some  order^  but  dispose  may  be  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment ;  ordering^  on  the  other  hand,  oom- 
prebends  command  as  well  as  regulation. 
Things  are  disposed  in  a  shop  to  the  best 
advantage,  or  in  the  moral  application, 
the  thoughts  are  disposed;  a  man  orders 
his  family,  or  a  commander  orders  the 
battle. 
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On  Toeadar,  the  16th  of  May,  aboot  five  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  they  dittjposed  themselves 
to  their  work.  Clarekdok. 

Hjijor- funeral  Chudleigh,  who  ordered  the 
battle,  lulled  in  no  part  of  a  soldier. 

Claeshdon. 

PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 

A  PARTICULAR  or  giveo  space  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former 
is  general  and  indefinite,  the  latter  spe- 
cific. PXaACE  is  limited  to  no  size  or 
quantity,  it  may  be  large :  but  SPOT  im- 
plies a  very  smnW  place^  such  as,  by  a  fig- 
ure of  speech,  is  supposed  to  be  no  larger 
than  a  tpot :  the  term  piaoe  is  employed 
upon  every  occasion;  the  term  *poi  is 
confined  to  very  particular  cases ;  we  may 
often  know  the  place  in  a  general  way 
where  a  thing  is,  but  it  is  not  easy  after 
a  course  of  years  to  find  out  the  exact 
^xd  on  which  it  has  happened.  The  j^tux 
where  our  Saviour  was  buried  is  to  be 
seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  the  very 
tpot  where  he  lay. 

Oh  how  nnlike  the  plaee  from  whence  they  fell ! 

UWIOK. 

My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  apot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

GOUMKITIL 

The  SITE  is  the  spot  on  which  anything 
stands  or  is  situated ;  it  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  a  building,  or  Anyplace  marked 
out  for  a  specific  purpose ;  as  the  site  on 
which  a  camp  had  been  formed. 

Tills  place  Is  celebrated  for  being  the  9Ue  of 
the  most  ancient  British  monastery.    Pskmamt. 

PLAY,  GAME,  SPORT. 

PLAY,  in  French  plaire,  to  please,  sig- 
nifies in  general  what  one  does  to  please 
one's  self.  GAME,  in  Saxon  gaming^  is 
very  probably  connected  with  the  Greek 
yafieuty  to  marry,  which  is  the  season  for 
ffomes  ;  the  word  -^aiiivi  itself  comes  from 
yacw,  to  be  buoyant  or  boasting,  whence 
comes  our  word  gay.  SPORT  is  in  Ger- 
man 9pm»  or  fNMM,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Greek  irattw^  to  jest. 

Plat/  and  game  both  include  exercise, 
corporeal  or  mental,  or  both ;  but  plai/ 
is  an  unsystematic,  game  a  systematic, 
exercise :  children  plag  when  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  this  ia  no  game; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  they  exercise 
with  the  ball  according  to  any  rule,  this 
is  a  game:  every  g€anej  therefore,  is  a 


play^  but  every  platf  is  not  a  ffoms:  tmn- 
dling  a  hoop  is  a  plag^  but  not  a  gan^^: 
cricket  is  both  a  plag  and  a  game.  One 
person  may  have  his  plag  by  himself,  but 
there  roust  be  mere  than  one  to  have  a 
game.  Flag  is  adapted  to  infants ;  games 
to  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  years. 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play^ 
Moon  shines  as  bright  as  day.  Old  Sosva 

If  I  play  at  piquet  for  sixpence  with  a  man  or 
a  woman  two  years  younger  tlian  myself,  I  a^ 
ways  lose ;  and  there  is  a  young  girl  of  twenty 
who  never  fails  winning  my  money  at  backgam- 
mon, though  she  is  a  bungler  and  the  game  ec- 

SWIFT. 


Play  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  act  of 
amusing  one's  self  with  anything  intel- 
lectual, and  game  for  the  act  with  which 
any  game  is  played. 

Play  is  not  unlawful  merely  as  a  contest. 

HAWK£SWOaTH. 

There  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but  must 
see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  ffame 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evklent  folly  for  any  people, 
instead  of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of 
industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public 
gaming-table  and  play  off  their  money  to  one  an- 
other. '  Berkelet. 

JH<^  and  y)ort  signify  any  action  or 
motion  for  pleasure  whether  as  it  regards 
man  or  brute ;  but  play  refers  more  to 
the  action,  and  sport  to  the  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  the  action. 

The  squirrel  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play. 

COWPBB. 

So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  gport, 
Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  whole 
Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all, 
And  fear  as  yet  was  not,  nor  cause  for  fear. 

COWTEA. 

Game  and  ^jori  both  imply  an  object 
pursued,  but  ^am«  comprehends  an  object 
of  contest  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  art, 
as  the  Olympic  and  other  gamea  of  an- 
tiquity. 

The  Olympian  ffamee  were  celebrated  once  In 
five  years.  Potter. 

Sport  comprehends  a  pleasurable  ob- 
ject to  be  obtained  by  bodily  exercise; 
as  field  sports^  rustic  eports^  and  the  like. 

Kow  for  our  mountain  eport  up  to  yon  hill ; 
Your  legs  are  young.  Shakspeabs. 

Game  may  be  extended  figuratively  to 
any  object  of  pursuit ;  as  the  game  is  lost, 
the  game  is  over. 

War !  that  mad  game  the  world  so  lores  to  play. 

Swift. 
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Sport  is  sometinies  used  for  the  sobject 
Depart  to  another. 

Commit  not  thy  prophetic  mind 

To  flitting  lesTes,  the  «porf  of  e?ery  wind. 

Lest  they  disperse  in  air.  Detdek. 

PLAYFUL,  GAMESOME,  SPORTIVE. 

PLAYFUL,  or  full  of  jrfoy,  GAME- 
SOME,  having  ffome^  or  a  disposition  to 
ffame,  and  SPORTIVE,  disposed  to  ^xni, 
are  talcen  in  a  sense  similar  to  the  prim- 
itive (v.  Play).  Playful  is  applicable  to 
youth  or  childhood,  when  there  is  the 
greatest  disposition  to  piay.  Oame&ome 
and  ^Dortive  are  applied  to  persons  of 
maturer  years;  the  former  in  the  bad 
sense,  and  the  latter  in  the  good  sense. 
A  person  may  be  said  to  be  ffomeaome 
who  gives  into  idle  jests,  or  sportive  who 
indulges  in  harmless  import. 

He  is  scandsllied  at  youth  for  being  lirely,  and 
childhood  at  being  playful.  Adwmoh, 

Belial  in  Illce  gametomt  mood.  Mxltok. 

T  am  not  in  a  gportite  humor  now ; 

Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money? 

Shaksfbaes. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DEUGHT,  CHARM. 

PLEASURE,  from  the  Latin  placeo, 
to  please  or  give  content,  is  the  generic 
term,  involving  in  itself  the  common  idea 
of  the  other  terms.  JOY,  v.  Glad,  DE- 
LIGHT, in  Latin  ddiday  from  ddido,  to 
allure,  8igni6es  what  allures  the  mind. 

Pleasure  is  a  term  of  most  extensive 
use ;  it  embraces  one  grand  class  of  our 
feelings  and  sensations,  and  is  opposed 
to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces  the 
second  class  or  division :  Joy  and  ddight 
are  but  modes  or  modifications  of  pleas- 
ure^  differing  as  to  the  degree,  and  as  to 
the  objects  or  sources.  Pleasure,  in  its 
peculiar  acceptation,  is  smaller  in  degree 
than  either  yoy  or  ddighi^  but  in  its  uni- 
versal acceptation  it  defines  no  degree: 
the  term  is  indifTereutly  employed  for 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree : 
whereas  Joy  and  ddight  can  be  employed 
only  to  express  a  positively  high  degree. 
Pleasure  is  produced  by  any  or  every  ob- 
ject; everything  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded  acts  upon  us  more  or  less  to  pro- 
duce it ;  we  may  havep^MWuiv  either  from 
without  or  from  within :  pleasure  from  the 
gratification  of  our  senses,  from  the  exer* 
cise  of  our  affections,  or  the  exercise  of 


OOT  understandings ;  pleasurm  from  oar 
own  selv^,  or  plnsurts  from  others :  but 
joy  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
affections;  and  ddight  either  from  the 
affections  or  the  understanding.  In  this 
manner  we  distinguish  the  pleasurm  of 
the  table,  social  pieasureSy  or  intellecto^ 
pleasures;  the  toy  of  meeting  mn  old 
friend ;  or  the  adight  of  pursuing  a  fa- 
vorite object. 

Pleasures  are  either  transitory  or  oth- 
erwise: joy  is  in- its  nature  commonly 
short  of  duration,  it  springs  irom  partic- 
ular events ;  it  is  pleasure  at  high  tide, 
but  it  may  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as 
the  events  which  caused  it ;  one^s  jcf 
may  be  awaltened  and  damped  in  quick 
snocession.  JMigfU  is  not  so  fleeting  as 
joy^  but  it  may  be  less  so  than  simple 
pleasure ;  ddighi  arises  from  a  state  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  natural- 
ly more  durable  than  that  of  joy;  but  it 
is  a  state  seldomer  attainable  and  not  so 
much  at  one^s  command  ts  pleasure. 

My  yoang  men  have  the  pleasure  of  heaiiqg 
themselves  praised  by  those  who  are  in  years. 

AODOOS. 

While  he  who  vlrtiie's  radiant  cofmrse  has  ran. 
Descends  like  a  serenely  setting  sun ; 
His  thoughts  triumphant  heav'n  alone  employs. 
And  hope  anticipates  his  fhtare  Joys.     Jbhtms. 
Vain  are  all  sadden  sallies  of  deligki, 
Goovolsionsof  a  weak  distempered  ^y.   Tocvo. 

Pleasure^  joy^  and  ddighi  are  likewise 
employed  for  the  things  which  give  pleas- 
ure, joy,  or  deUghL  CHARU  (v.  Attrac- 
tion) is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  what 
charms,  or  gives  a  high  degree  of  pleas- 
ure; but  not  a  degree  equal  to  that  of 
joy  or  ddight,  though  greater  than  of  or- 
dinary pleasure  ;  pleasure  intoxicates ;  the 
joys  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Christian's 
pursuit;  the  delights  of  matrimony  are 
lasting  to  those  who  are  susoeptible  of 
true  affection ;  the  charms  of  rural  sce- 
nery never  fail  of  their  effect  whenever 
they  offer  themselves  to  the  eye. 

That  every  day  has  Its  pains  and  aorrowa  is 

universally  experienced  ;  but  if  we  look  impar- 
tially about  us,  we  shall  find  that  every  day  has 
likewise  its  pleasures  and  its  joys,  Johkbon. 
Before  the  day  of  departnre  (from  tlie  conntry) 
a  week  is  always  appropriated  finr  the  payment 
and  reception  of  ceremonial  visits,  at  which  noth* 
ing  can  be  mentioned  but  the  delights  of  Lon- 
don. JonxsoN. 
When  thus  creation's  eharmti  around  combine. 
Amid  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine? 
GouMimiL 
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PLENTIFUL,  PLKNTEOU8,  ABUNDANT, 
COPIOUS.  AMPLR. 

PLENTIFUL  and  PLENTEOUS,  sigLi- 
fying  the  presence  of  plenty^  plenitude, 
or  fidnen,  differ  onty  in  use :  the  former 
being  mostly  employed  in  the  familiar, 
the  latter  in  the  grave  style.  Plenty  fills ; 
ABUNDANCE,  in  Latin  abundaniia,  from 
abundo^  to  overflow,  compounded  of  the 
intensive  ah  and  unda^  a  wave,  signifying 
literally  overflowing,  does  more,  it  leaves 
a  superfluity ;  as  that,  however,  which  fills 
suffices  as  much  as  that  which  flows  over, 
the  term  abundance  is  often  employed 
promiscuously  with  that  of  plenty ;  we 
can  indifferently  say  a  pientiful  harvest, 
or  an  abundant  harvest.  Plentiful  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  familiar  term  than  abundant : 
we  say,  therefore,  most  commonly,  a  plen- 
ty of  provisions ;  a  plenty  of  food ;  a  plen- 
ty of  com,  wine,  and  oil :  but  an  abundanee 
of  words;  an  abtmdanee  of  riches;  an 
abundance  of  wit  or  humor.  In  certain 
years  fruit  is  plentiful^  and  at  other  times 
grain  is  ptentifid;  in  all  cases  we  have 
abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  things. 

The  resty  knavei  mre  orermn  with  ease, 
Ab  plenty  erer  ia  the  nurae  of  foction.       Rows. 
And  Qod  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Keptito  with  spawn  abundant,  liring  tool. 

Milton. 

COPIOUS,  in  Latin  eopUmu,  from  eo- 
piOj  or  eon  and  <^pm,  wealth,  signifying 
having  a  store,  and  AMPLE  (v.  Ample) 
are  modes  either  of  plenty  or  dmndance: 
the  former  is  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  into  one  point; 
the  term  ample  is  employed  only  in  re* 
gard  to  what  may  be  narrowed  or  ex> 
panded ;  a  copious  stream  of  blood,  or  a 
copious  flow  of  words,  equally  designate 
the  quantity  which  is  collected  together, 
as  an  aanple  provision,  an  ample  store,  an 
ample  share,  marks  that  which  may  at 
pleasure  be  increased  or  diminished. 

Smooth  to  the  sheMng  hrlnk  a  copiom  flood 
ItollB  iair  and  placid.  Tnoiiaoir. 

Peaceftil  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream. 
Leans  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes. 

TuoKSOir. 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 
PLUNGE  is  but  a  variation  of  plucl% 
pull,  and  the  Latin peUo,\jo  drive  or  force 
forward.    DIVE  is  but  a  variation  of  dip, 


which  is,  under  various  forms,  to  be  f oand 
in  the  Northern  languages. 

One  plunges  sometimes  in  order  to 
dive;  but  one  may  plunge  without  <2t«- 
ing,  and  one  may  dive  without  plunging  : 
to  plunge  is  to  dart  head-foremost  into 
the  water :  to  dive  is  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  or  toward  it :  it  is  a  good 
practice  for  bathers  to  plunge  into  the 
water  when  they  first  go  in,  although  it 
is  not  advisable  for  them  to  dive ;  ducks 
frequently  dive  into  the  water  without 
ever  plunging.  Thus  far  they  differ  in 
their  natural  sense ;  but  in  the  figurative 
application  they  differ  more  widely:  to 
plunge,  in  this  case,  is  an  act  of  rashness : 
to  d^ve  is  an  act  of  design :  a  young  man 
hurried  away  by  his  passions  will  plunge 
into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes 
into  possession  of  his  estate :  people  of 
a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the  se- 
crets of  others. 

The  French  plunged  themselves  into  these  ca- 
lamities they  suffcr,  to  prevent  themselves  from 
settling  into  a  British  constitntion.  Bnmue. 

How  lie  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  fiuuiliar  courtesy. 

Shakspkabx. 

TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

POISE  is  in  French  poids,  a  weight, 
and  peaer,  to  weieh.  BALANCE  is  in 
French  balancer,  from  the  Latin  bUanx^ 
or  bis  and  lanx,  a  pair  of  scales. 

To  poise  is  properly  to  keep  the  weight 
from  pressing  on  either  side;  to  bakmce 
is  to  keep  the  bahnce  even.  The  idea  of 
bringing  into  an  equilibrium  is  common 
to  both  terms,  but  a  thing  is  poised  as  re- 
spects itself;  it  is  balemced  as  respects 
oiher  things;  a  person  poises  a  plain 
stick  in  his  hand  when  he  wants  it  to  lie 
even;  he  balances  the  stick  if  it  has  a 
particular  weight  at  each  end :  a  person 
may  poise  himself,  but  he  balances  others : 
when  not  on  firm  ground,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  poise  one's  self;  when  two  persons 
are  situated  one  at  each  end  of  a  beam, 
they  may  balance  one  another.  In  the 
moral  application  they  are  similarly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Some  evil,  terrible  and  unforeseen, 

Mnst  snre  ensne  to  poiee  the  scale  against 

Tliis  vast  profhsion  of  exceeding  pleasure. 

Kowx. 
This,  oh  !  this  very  moment  let  me  die, 
While  hopes  and  fears  In  equal  balance  lie. 

Davosif. 
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POISON)  VKNOM. 

POISON,  iD  French  pwaon^  Latin  poiioy 
a  polion,  is  a  general  term ;  in  its  orig- 
inal meaning  it  signifies*  any  potion  which 
acts  destructively  upon  the  system.  VEN- 
OM, in  French  venin^  Latin  venenwm^  is  a 
species  of  deadly  or  malignant  poison :  a 
poison  may  be  either  slow  or  quick;  a 
venom  is  always  most  active  in  its  nat- 
ure :  a  poison  roust  be  administered  in- 
wardly to  have  its  effect;  a  vmom  will 
act  by  an  external  application :  the  juice 
of  the  hellebore  is  a  poisoti ;  the  tongue 
of  the  adder  and  the  tooth  of  the  viper 
contain  vatom  ;  many  plants  are  unfit  to 
be  eaten  on  account  of  the  poisonmts 
quality  which  is  in  them ;  the  Indians 
are  in  the  habit  of  dipping  the  tips  of 
their  arrows  in  a  venomous  juice,  which 
renders  the  slightest  wound  mortal. 

Hemlock  was  formerly  supposed  a  deadly  poi- 
ton.  GoLDeiUTiL 

As  the  venom  spread, 
Frightfbl  convnlsioDS  writh'd  his  tortur'd  limbs. 

F£NTOM. 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms 
is  clearly  drawn  from  their  proper  accep- 
tation :  the  poison  must  be  infused  or  in- 
jected into  the  subject;  the  venom  acts 
upon  him  externally :  bad  principles  are 
justly  compared  to  a  poifum^  which  some 
are  so  unhappy  as  to  suck  in  with  their 
mother^s  milk ;  the  shafts  of  envy  are  pe- 
culiarly venomous  when  directed  against 
those  in  elevated  stations. 

Tlie  dCTll  can  convey  the  poUon  of  his  sujf- 
gestlons  quicker  than  the  agitation  of  thought  or 
the  strictures  of  fancy.  South. 

Yonr  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
The  l^al  balls  of  murtliering  basilisk. 
The  venom  of  such  looks  we  fairly  hope 
Have  lost  their  quality.  SiiAUPEAaE. 


POLITE,  POLISHKD,  REFINED. 

POLITE  (v.  CivU)  denotes  a  quality; 
POLISHED, a  state:  he  who  is  poiile  is 
so  according  to  the  rules  of  politeness  ; 
he  who  is  polished  is  polished  by  the  force 
of  art :  a  poiile  man  is,  in  regard  to  his 
behavior,  a  finished  gentleman;  but  a 
rude  person  may  be  more  or  less  ^to/is/ied 
or  frcSed  from  rudeness.  REFINED  rises  , 
in  sense,  both  in  regard  to  polite  and  pol- ' 
ished:  a  man  is  indebted  to  nature^  rath- 
er than  to  art,  for  his  tfjinement ;  but  his  I 


poUUnas^  or  his  polishy  is  eotirely  the  f  rnifc 
of  education.  Politeness  and  pcksh  do  not 
extend  to  anything  but  externals  ;  rtfiste- 
ment  applies  as  much  to  the  mind  as  the 
body :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  aocie> 
ty,  will  make  a  man  polite ;  lessons  in 
dancing  will  serve  to  give  a  poUsh;  r«- 
fined  manners  or  principles  will  naturallj 
arise  out  of  refinement  of  men. 

As  polish  extends  only  to  the  exterior, 
it  is  less  liable  to  excess  than  refinement: 
when  the  language,  the  walk,  and  deport- 
ment of  a  man  is  polished^  he  is  divested 
of  all  that  can  make  him  offensive  in  so- 
cial intercourse ;  but  if  his  temper  be  re- 
fined beyond  a  certain  boundary,  he  loses 
the  nerve  of  character  which  is  essential 
for  maintaining  his  dignity  against  tlie 
rude  shocks  of  human  life. 

A  pedant  among  men  of  learning  and  sense  la 
like  an  ignorant  servant  giving  an  aooovnt  of 
polite  conversation.  STacus. 

In  rode  nations  the  dependence  of  cbildrea  on 
tlteir  parents  is  of  shorter  continuance  than  ia 
polished  societies.  Robbbi^ok. 

What  is  honor  but  the  height  and  flower  trf 
morality,  and  the  utmost  refinement  of  convert 
sation? 


POLITICAL,  POLITIC. 

POLITICAL  has  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  politif^  which,  from  the  Greek 
iroXtrfca  and  iroXip,  a  city,  signifies  the 
government  either  oif  a  city  or  a  countrv. 
POLITIC,  like  the  word  policy,  has  the 
improper  meaning  of  the  word  polity, 
namely,  that  of  clever  management,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  states  are  eome^ 
times  managed  with  considerable  art  and 
finesse :  hence  we  speak  of  political  gov- 
ernment as  opposed  to  that  which  is  ec- 
clesiastic; and  of  politie  conduct  as  op- 
posed to  that  which  is  unwise  and  with- 
out foresight :  in  political  questions,  it  is 
not  politie  for  individuals  to  net  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are 
in  power ;  the  study  of  polities^  as  a  sci- 
ence, may  make  a  man  a  clever  states- 
man ;  but  it  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  poUey  in  his  private  con- 
cerns. 

M.irhiavel  laid  down  this  for  a  master  nile,  in 
his  po/ftiraf  wlwiue.  that  the  show  of  reliinon 
was  helpful  ro  the  {Militician.  Socth. 

A  politie  rantion,a  guarded  circumspettion, 
were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our  fore> 
fathers.  Buass. 
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POOR,  PAUPAR. 

POOR  and  PAUPER  are  both  derived 
from  the  Latin  pavpei\  which  comes  from 
the  Greek  vaupost  small.  Poor  is  a  term 
of  general  use ;  pauper  is  a  term  of  par- 
ticular use :  a  pauper  is  a  poor  man  who 
lives  upon  alms  or  the  rehef  of  the  par- 
ish :  the  former  is,  therefore,  indefinite 
in  its  meaning ;  the  latter  conveys  a  re- 
proachful idea.  The  word  poor  is  used 
as  a  substantive  only  in  the  plural  num- 
ber; pauper  is  a  substantive  both  in  the 
singuhir  and  plural :  the  poor  of  the  par- 
ish are,  in  general,  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  inhabitants :  there  are  some  persons 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  live  and  die  as 
paupert, 

POSITION,  POSTURE. 

POSITION  {v.  Place)  is  here  the  gen- 
eral term,  POSTURE  the  particular  term. 
Tlie  poeition  is  that  in  which  a  body  is 
placed  in  respect  to  other  bodies ;  as  the 
standing  with  one's  face  or  back  to  an 
object  is  A  position;  but  Apoehtre  is  that 
position  which  a  body  assumes  in  respect 
to  itself,  as  a  sitting  or  reclining  posture. 

Every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence 
chand^s  oar  position  with  respect  to  the  things 
about  OS.  JoBMsoN. 

When  I  entered  his  room  ho  was  sitting  in  a 
contemplative  posture^  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Uawsbwobth. 

POSITIVE,  ABSOLUTE,  PEREMPTORY. 

POSITIVE,  in  Latin  positivus,  from 
fXMio,  to  put  or  place,  sighiftes  placed  or 
fixed,  that  is,  fixed  or  established  in  the 
mind.  ABSOLUTE  (t;.^6w/i</«)  signi- 
fies uncontrolled  by  any  external  circum- 
stances. PEREMPTORY,  in  Latin  pe- 
remptorius,  from  perimo^  to  take  away, 
signifies  removing  all  further  question. 

Positive  and  cSsolute  are  employed  ci- 
ther for  things  or  persons ;  perempior^ 
for  persons  only,  or  for  that  which  is 
personal.  What  is  positive  has  a  deter- 
minate existence,  it  is  opposed  to  what 
is  negative,  indeterminate,  or  precarious ; 
as  positive  good,  positive  pleasure  or  pain ; 
what  is  absolute  is  without  dependence  or 
connection,  it  is  opposed  mostly  to  the 
relative  or  conditional,  as  absolute  exist- 
ence, absolute  justice. 

The  dimlnnlion  or  reasing  of  pain  doen  not 
operate  like  posiUte  pleasure.  Burkk. 

29 


Those  parts  of  the  moml  world  whkh  have  not 
an  absoluU^  may  yet  have  a  relative  beauty,  in 
respect  of  some  other  parts  concealed  from  us. 

Addisok. 

In  regard  to  persons  or  what  is  per- 
WDJbX^  positive  either  applies  to  the  assur- 
anoe  of  a  man,  or  to  the  manner  of 
his  expressing  that  assurance ;  a  person 
may  be  positive  in  his  own  mind  (v.  Con- 
fidaU\  or  he  may  make  a  positive  asser- 
tion ;  absolute  applies  either  to  the  mode 
of  acting  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  one  acts,  as  to  have  an  absolute 
possession  or  command,  to  make  an  ab- 
solute promise ;  peremptory  is  applied  to 
the  nature  of  the  action,  or  the  manner 
of  performing  it;  a  command  may  be 
peremptory^  and  a  tone  peremptory,  A 
positive  assertion  will  remove  doubt  if 
made  by  one  entitled  to  credit ;  an  abso- 
lute promise  will  admit  of  no  reservation 
on  the  part  of  the  person  making  it.  A 
peremptory  command  admits  of  no  de- 
mur or  remonstrance ;  a  peremptory  an- 
swer satisfies  or  puts  to  silence. 

This  be  very  confidently  and  positively  de- 
nied, being  well  assured  it  could  never  be  proved. 
Clabenoon. 

Many  thhigs  might  liave  happened  to  render 
an  absolute  engagement  of  this  nature  hlfchly 
inexpedient.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  Highlander  gives  to  every  question  an  an- 
swer so  prompt  and  peremptory,  that  scepticism 
is  dared  into  sUenco.  Jobrson. 

POSSESSOR;  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 

Thb  POSSESSOR  has  the  full  power, 
if  not  the  right,  of  the  present  disposal 
over  the  object  of  possession ;  the  PRO- 
PRIETOR and  OWNER  have  the  unlim- 
ited right  of  transfer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  immediate  disposal.  The  pro- 
prielor  and  the  otener  are  the  same  in 
signification,  though  not  in  application: 
the  first  term  being  used  principally  in 
regard  to  matters  of  importance;  the 
latter  on  familiar  occasions :  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  is  a  more  suitable 
expression  than  the  owner  of  an  estate: 
the  owner  of  a  book  is  more  becoming 
than  the  proprietor.  The  possetsor  and 
the  MASTER  are  commonly  the  same 
person,  when  those  things  are  in  ques- 
tion which  are  subject  to  posaession  ;  but 
the  terms  are  otherwise  so  different  in 
their  original    meaning,  that  they  can 
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■caroely  admit  of  oompariMm :  the  pot- 

tuamr  of  a  house  is  naturally  the  matter 
of  the  house ;  and,  in  general,  whatever 
a  man  ponena  that  he  has  in  his  power, 
and  ifl  consequently  nuuier  of;  but  we 
may  hare,  legally,  the  right  otponemng 
a  thing  orer  which  we  have  actually  no 
power  of  control :  in  this  case,  we  are 
nominally  /XMsosor,  but  virtually  not 
master,  A  minor,  or  insane  person,  may 
be  both  passator  and  proprietor  of  that 
over  which  he  has  no  control ;  a  man  is, 
therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  appropri- 
ately denominated  matter,  not  poueaaor 
of  his  actions. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  poetic  taleot  to  a  ble«- 
Ing  to  its  poMtifgor.  SawAao. 

De«th  I  great  proprietor  of  all  I  *tU  thine 
To  tread  out  empiro  and  to  quench  the  stars. 

Yoma 
Olio  canse  of  the  fnsofflcicncy  of  riches  (to  pro- 
duce happiness)  is,  that  they  verjr  seMom  make 
their  ownsr  rich.  JoBiisoa. 

There  Cmar,  grac'd  with  both  Minerras,  shone, 
Cnsar,  the  world's  great  maHter^  and  his  own. 

Pops. 

POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

POSSIBLE,  from  the  Latin  possum,  to 
be  able,  signifies  properly  to  be  able  to 
be  done :  PRACTICABLE,  from  practice 
(v.  7b  e3Dercise\  signifies  to  be  able  to  put 
in  practice:  hence  the  difference  between 
possible  and  practicable  is  the  same  as 
between  doing  a  thing  at  all,  or  doing  it 
as  a  rule.  There  are  many  things  pos- 
sible which  cannot  be  called  practicable; 
but  what  is  practicable  must,  in  its  nat^ 
urc,  be  possSble.  The  possible  depends 
solely  on  the  power  of  the  agent;  the 
practicable  depends  on  circumstances :  a 
child  cannot  say  how  much  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  learn  until  he  has  tried; 
schemes  have  sometimes  everythibg  ap- 
parently to  recommend  them  to  notice 
bat  that  which  is  of  the  first  importance, 
namely,  their  practicability. 

How  can  we,  without  supposing  ourselves  nn- 
der  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give 
any  jtossible  account  for  that  nice  proportion 
whl(^  we  find  In  every  great  city  between  the 
deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants  ?     Abduom. 

He  who  would  aim  at  practicable  things 
should  turn  upon  allaying  our  pain,  rather  than 
removing  our  iiorrow.  Steele. 

The  practicable  is  that  which  may  or 
can  be  practised;  the  PRACTICAL  is 


that  which  is  intended  for  pradiee:  the 
former,  therefore,  applies  to  that  whidi 
men  devise  to  carry  into  practice;  the 
latter  to  that  which  they  have  to  prac- 
tise: projectors  ought  to  consider  what 
\%  practicable  ;  divines  and  moralists  have 
to  consider  what  is  practieaL  The  prac- 
ticable is  opposed  to  the  impracHcaibU ; 
the  practical  to  the  theoretical  or  specu- 
lative. 

Practical  cunninc  shows  Itself  In  political 
matters.  Socm. 

POVERTY,  WANT,  PENURY,  INDIGENCE, 
NEED. 

POVERTY,  which  marks  the  ooDdi- 
tion  of  being  poor,  is  a  general  state  of 
fortune  opposed  to  that  of  riches. 

Pof>erty  is  apt  to  hetrsy  a  man  iDto  eary, 
riches  into  arrogance. 


Poverty  admits  of  different  slates  or 
degrees  which  are  expressed  by  the 
other  terms.  WANT,  from  the  verb  to 
leant,  denotes,  when  taken  absolutely,  the 
teatU  of  the  first  necessaries,  which  is  a 
permanent  state,  and  a  low  state  of  pov- 
erty ;  but  it  may  sometimes  denote  an 
occasional  want,  as  a  traveller  in  a  desert 
may  be  exposed  to  want;  or  it  nxay  im- 
ply the  want  of  particular  things,  as  when 
we  speak  of  our  wants. 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hatefttl  good. 
Because  its  ylrtnes  are  not  understood  ; 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Hare  been  by  need  to  fUU  perfection  hraoght. 

,  DKTDm. 

PENURY,  in  Latin /wntirta,  signifying 
extreme  want,  is  poverty  in  its  most  ab- 
ject state,  which  is  always  supposed  to 
be  as  permanent  as  it  is  wretched,  to 
which  those  who  are  already  poor  are 
brought,  either  by  misfortune  or  impru- 
dence. 


Thns  tender  Spenser  lived  with  i 

Content,  depress'd  by  peaurpt  and  pined' 

In  foreign  realm.  &  PHXurs. 

INDIGENCE,  in  Latin  indiffoUu^  from 
indiffeo,  and  the  Greek  hoficu,  to  srani; 
signifiee  the  sute  of  wanting  such  things 
as  one  has  been  habituated  to,  or  are 
suited  to  one's  station,  and  is  properly 
applied  to  persons  in  the  superior  walk's 
of  life. 

If  we  can  bnt  raise  him  above  indiffemce,  a 
moderate  share  of  good-fortane  and  merit  will  lie 
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avfBcloDt  to  open  his  irwj  to  wbaterer  else  we 
can  wish  him  to  obtain. 

Melmoth's  Lettebs  of  Cickso. 

NEED  (v.  NecasU^)  implies  a  present 
wan/f  or  the  state  of  wantmff  such  things 
as  the  immediate  oceasion  calls  for:  a 
temporary  state  to  which  persons  of  all 
conditions  are  exposed. 

All  men  deem  thus,  that  to  have  need  goeth 
before  indigence^  supposing  htm  that  standeth 
In  need  of  things  which  are  not  ready  at  hand, 
nor  easy  to  be  gotten,  is  indigent.  To  make 
this  more  plain,  no  man  is  said  to  be  iiuligent 
of  horns  or  wings,  for  that  he  hath  no  need  of 
them ;  bnt  we  say  truly  and  properly  that  some 
have  need  of  armor,  of  money,  and  of  apparel ; 
when  in  tlie  tcant  of  these  things,  they  neither 
have  them,  nor  can  come  by  the  means  to  snpply 
their  necessities.  Holland. 

TO  POUR,  SPILL,  SHED. 

POUR  is  probably  connected  with 
pore^  and  the  Latin  preposition  per^ 
through,  signifying  to  make  to  pass,  as 
it  were,  through  a  channel.  SPILL  and 
splashj  and  the  German  ^piillen^  are  prob- 
ably onomatopoeias.  SHED  comes  from 
the  German  acheiden,  to  separate,  signi- 
fying to  cast  from. 

We  pour  with  design ;  we  ^nll  by  ac- 
cident :  we  pour  water  over  a  plant  or  a 
bed ;  we  ipUl  it  on  the  ground.  To  pour 
is  an  act  of  convenience;  to  «pi7/  and 
Bhed  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful ;  the 
Tormer  is  to  cause  to  run  in  small  quan- 
tities, the  latter  in  large  quantities :  we 
pour  wine  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  glass ; 
but  the  blood  of  a  person  is  said  to  be 
itpilled  or  shed  when  his  life  is  violently 
taken  away :  what  is  poured  is  common- 
ly no  part  of  the  body  from  whence  it 
is  poured;  but  what  is  shed  is  no  other 
than  a  component  part ;  hence  trees  are 
Baid  to  shed  their  leaves,  animals  their 
hair,  or  human  beings  to  shed  tears. 
Hence  the  distinction  between  these 
words  in  their  moral  application. 

Poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that,  in  the  pour- 
ing out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will 
evaporate.  Dkmham. 

0  reputation !  dearer  far  than  life, 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely,  sweet  of  smell. 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  spiU  by  some  rash 

hand. 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 
Of  the  rude  »piller^  can  collect.  Sewkl. 

Herod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner  for 
the  deceased  Aristobnlns,  shedding  abundance 
ef  tears.  PBissAnx. 


POWER,  STRENGTH,  FORCE;  AtJTHORI- 
TY,  DOMINION. 

POWER,  in  French  jMmvof'r,  Latin /XM. 
sum^  to  be  able,  is  the  generic  and  uni- 
versal term,  comprehending  in  it  that 
simple  principle  of  nature  which  exists 
in  all  subjects.  STRENGTH,  or  the 
abstract  quality  of  strong,  and  FORCE 
(v.  Enagy)  are  modes  of  power.  These 
terms  are  all  used  either  in  a  physical  or 
moral  application.  Power^  in  a  physical 
sense,  respects' whatever  causes  motion: 
strenffth  respects  that  species  of  power 
that  lies  in  the  vital  and  muscular  parts 
of  the  body.  Strength  is  therefore  in- 
ternal, and  depends  on  the  internal  or- 
gantxation  of  the  frame ;  power  cm  the 
external  circumstanoes.  A  man  may 
have  strength  to  move,  but  not  the  power^ 
if  he  be  bound  with  cords.  Our  strength 
is  proportioned  to  the  health  of  the  body 
and  the  firmness  of  its  make :  our  power 
may  be  increased  by  the  help  of  instru- 
ments. 

Observing  in  ourselves  tliat  we  can  at  pleas* 
nre  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  were 
at  rest ;  the  effects  also  that  natural  bodies  are 
able  to  produce  in  one  another  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  by  both  these  ways 
get  the  Idea  of  potter.  Locke. 

Not  fbunded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 

MiLTOK. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise; 
force  is  power  exerted  or  active ;  bodies 
have  a  power  of  resistance  while  in  a 
state  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a 
certain  force  from  other  bodies. 

A  ship  which  hath  struck  sail  doth  run 
By  force  of  that/orc«  which  before  it  won. 

Domm. 

The  word  power  is  used  technically 
for  the  moving /orcf. 

By  understanding  the  true  difference  between 
the  weight  and  the  poicer,  a  man  may  add  such 
a  fitting  supplement  to  the  strength  of  th»  power, 
that  it  shall  move  any  conceivable  weight,  though 
it  should  never  so  much  exceed  that,^os  which 
the  power  is  naturally  endowed  with.   Wilums. 

In  a  moral  acceptation,  ^xncvr,  strength^ 
and  force  may  be  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
jects with  a  similar  distinction :  thus  we 
may  speak  of  the  power  of  language  gen- 
erally ;  the  strength  of  a  person's  expres- 
sions to  convey  the  state  of  his  own 
mind ;  and  the  force  of  terms,  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  mesning  and  fitness  to 
convey  the  ideas  of  those  who  use  them. 
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All  potMr  of  fmef  over  immni  !•  a  dcgrea  of 
iiuumiCy :  but,  while  thia  p<ncer  U  tnch  ai  we 
can  control  and  repreas,  it  Is  not  Tiaible  to  oth- 
ers nor  considerod  as  any  depriTatkm  of  our  he- 

-''•  JOHNSOM. 


Thus  we  are  affected  by  ttrenglh,  which  is 
natural  power.  BoazB. 

Bound  by  no  principle,  and  restrained  Iqr  no 
ties,  his  anoommon  parts  having  romn  to  plaj, 
appeared  in  their  atmost/oree  to  the  world. 

MACPBzaaoM. 

Pateer  is  either  public  or  private,  which 
brings  it  in  alHance  with  AUTHORITY 
{v.  jkjitierue).  Civil  /N>w»-'iiicludefl  in  it 
all  that  which  enables  us  to  have  any  in- 
fluence or  control  over  the  actions,  per- 
sons, property,  etc.,  of  others ;  oMfAortfy 
is  confineid  to  that  spedes  of  power  which 
is  derived  from  some  legitimate  source. 
Power  exists  independently  of  all  right ; 
authority  is  founded  only  on  right  A 
king  has  often  the  power  to  be  cruelf 
but  he  has  never  the  oHthority  to  be  sa 
Subjects  have  sometimes  the  power  of 
overturning  the  government,  but  they 
can  in  no  case  have  the  mUhority. 

Hence  thou  shalt  proro  my  ml|;ht  and  curse  tlM 

hour 
Thou  stoodst  a  rival  of  hnpcrial  pott'r.  Tofje. 
Power  arising  flrom  etrenffth  is  always  in 
those  who  are  governed,  who  are  many ;  bat 
axUhoriiy  arising  fh>m  opinion  is  in  those  who 
govern,  who  are  few.  Teutlb. 

Power  is  indefinite  as  to  degree ;  one 
may  have  little  or  mofAi power:  donmdon 
is  a  positive  degree  of  power.  A  mon- 
arch's power  may  be  limited  by  various 
circumstances ;  a  despot  exercises  domin^ 
ion  over  all  his  subjects,  high  and  low. 
One  is  not  said  to  get  a  power  over  any 
object,  but  to  get  an  object  into  one'n 
power :  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  d!o- 
minion  over  an  object ;  thus  some  men 
have  a  dominion  over  the  consciences  of 
others. 

Naturally  restless  In  his  temper,  he  loved 
trouble  from  its  amusement,  and,  though  ambi- 
tions, was  fond  of  conAuion,  more  as  a  field  of 
action  than  as  a  means  of  acquiring  power. 

MACPBSBSOir. 

And  each'of  these  must  will,  peroeive,  design. 
And  draw  confusedly  in  a  dilTrent  lino ; 
Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast  ? 

Jsimii. 

POWERFUL,  POTENT,  MIGHTY. 

POWERFUL  is  full  of  power;  PO- 
TENT, from  the  Latin  potent,  signifies 


literally  bdng  able,  or  having  power; 
and  MIGHTY  signifies  having  m^At 
Powerful  is  applicable  to  strength  as 
well  as  powei^:  a  powerful  man  is  cne 
who  by  size  and  make  can  easily  over- 
power another ;  and  a  pomerftd  person 
is  one  who  has  much  in  his^owfr .-  poUtd 
is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  in  which 
it  expresses  a  hirger  extent  of  potter  -  a 
potent  monarch  is  much  more  than  a 
fx>i0«r/«/ prince :  mighty  expisesseB  a  still 
nigher  degree  of  power;  mi^  is  poweer 
unlimited  by  any  consideration  or  cir- 
cumstance; a  giant  is  called  mighty  in 
the  physical  sense,  and  genius  is  saki  to 
be  mighty  which  takes  everything  within 
its  grasp ;  the  Supreme  Being  is  entitled 
either  Omnipotent  or  AlmiglUy  ;  but  the 
latter  term  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of 
boundless  extent  more  forcibly  than  the 
former. 

It  is  certain  that  the  senses  are  more  poteerfttl 
as  the  reason  is  weaker.  JoBSKm^ 

Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  son 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  high-raised  clouds. 

THoiieoii. 

He  who  lives  by  a  mighty  principle  within, 
which  tlie  world  about  him  neither  sees  not  an- 
derstandsihe  only  ought  to  pass  for  godly. 

SOCTS. 

TO  PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD,  EX- 
TOL. 

PRAISE,  in  the  German  preiaen^  to 
value,  is  connected  with  our  own  word 
price,  signifying  to  give  a  value  to  a 
thing.  COMMEND,  in  Latin  conanendo, 
compounded  of  com  and  mando^  8igni6c8 
to  commit  to  the  good  opinion  of  otk- 
ere.  APPLAUD,  i'.  Appl^nue.  EXTOL 
in  Latin  exioUo,  signifies  to  lift  up  very 
high. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  act  of  ex- 
pressing approbation.  To  praite  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  may  rigte 
to  a  high  degree,  but  it  generally  implies 
a  lower  degree :  we  praise  a  person  gen- 
erally; we  commend  him  particularlT: 
yre  praise  him  for  his  diligence,  sobriety, 
and  the  like;  we  commend  him  for  his 
performances,  or  for  any  particular  in- 
stance of  prudence  or  good  conduct  To 
appiaud  is  an  ardent  mode  of  prtndng ; 
we  applaud  a  person  for  his  nobleness 
of  spirit :  to  esOol  is  a  reverential  mode 
of  praising  ;  we  eictol  a  man  for  his  he- 
roic exploits.    Praise  is  confined  to  no 
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Btation,  tbottgh  with  moBi  propriety  be- 
stowed by  superioFB  on  equals :  commeit- 
datum  is  the  part  of  a  superior ;  a  parent 
eommendi  his  child  for  an  act  of  charity : 
applau»e  is  the  act  of  many  as  well  as  of 
one ;  theatrical  performances  are  the  fre- 
quent subjects  of  public  applause:  to  ez- 
iol  is  the  act  of  inferiors,  who  declare 
thus  decidedly  their  sense  of  a  person^s 
superiority. 

How  happy  thou  we  And 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind ; 
Prai^d  by  each  tongue,  by  every  heart  belor'd, 
For  vlrtuea  practised,  and  for  arts  improv'd. 

Jkntni. 

When  achool-boys  write  verae,  it  may  indeed 

snggeftt  an  expectation  of  something  better  here- 

after,  but  deaervea  not  to  be  eommeudtd  for  any 

real  merit  of  their  own.  Covpsa. 

While  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled  soanda, 
Th'  applauM  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds. 

Dbtden. 
The  servile  rout  their  carefiil  CvaurpraUs; 
Him  they  exM  ;  they  worship  him  alone. 

DaTDBT. 

PRAYBfi;  PETITION,  REQUEST,  KN- 
TBEATY,  SUIT. 

'  PRATER,  from  the  Latin  preco,  and 
the  Greek  irapct^x^/iai,  to  pray,  is  a  gen- 
eral terra,  including  the  common  idea  of 
applieation  to  some  person  for  any  favor 
to  be  granted:  PETITION,  from  peto, 
to  seek;  REQUEST  (if.  To  osAr);  EN- 
TREATY  {v.  To  beg)-,  SUIT,  from  «*?, 
in  French  suivre^  Latin  §equor^  to  folbw 
after,  denote  different  modes  at  prayer^ 
▼arying  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion and  the  object  acted  upon. 

The  prayer  is  made  more  commonly  to 
the  Supreme  Being;  the  jM^t^ioii  is  made 
more  generally  to  one^s  fellow-creatures ; 
we  may,  however, /»ray  our  fellow-creat- 
ures,  and  petition  our  Creator :  the  prayer 
is  made  for  everything  which  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  us  as  livinff  beings ; 
the  petition,  is  made  for  that  which  may 
satisfy  our  desires:  hence  our  prayers 
to  the  Almighty  respect  all  our  circum- 
stances as  moral  and  responsible  agents ; 
our  petUumt  respect  the  temporary  cir- 
cumstances of  our  present  existence. 

Prayer  among  men  is  snpposed  a  means  to 
change  the  person  to  whom  we  pray,  but  prayer 
to  God  doth  not  cliange  him,  bat  fits  us  to  re- 
ceive the  thing  prayed  fbr.  Svu.UMonsBr. 

When  the  term  prayer  is  applied  to 
men,  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  ear- 


nestness and  submission ;  the  petition  is 
a  public  act,  in  which  many  express  their 
wishes  to  the  Supreme  Authority ;  the  re- 
quest and  entreaty  are  individual  acts  be- 
tween men  in  their  private  relations :  the 
people  petition  the  king  or  the  parlia- 
ment ;  a  child  makes  a  request  to  its  par- 
ent ;  one  friend  makes  a  request  to  anoth- 
er. The  request  marks  an  equality,  but 
the  entreaty  defines  no  condition ;  it  dif- 
fers, however,  from  the  former  in  the 
nature  of  the  object  and  the  mode  of 
preferring;  the  request  is  but  a  simple 
expression;  the  entreaty  is  urgent:  the 
request  may  be  made  in  trivial  matters ; 
the  entreaty  is  made  in  matters  that  deep* 
ly  interest  the  feelings:  we  request  a 
friend  to  lend  us  a  book;  we  use  every 
entreaty  in  order  to  divert  a  person  from 
those  purposes  which  we  think  detrimen- 
tal: one  complies  with  a  request;  one 
yields  to  entreaties*  It  was  the  dying  re- 
quest of  Socrates  that  they  would  sacri- 
fice a  cock  to  i£sculapius  ;  Regulus  was 
deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who 
wished  him  not  to  return  to  Carthage. 

Torture  him  with  thy  softness. 
Nor,  till  thy  prayera  are  granted,  set  him  Aree. 

Otwav. 
She  takes  peUUons  and  dispenses  laws, 
Hears  and  determines  every  private  cause. 

DanKH. 
Thus  spoke  Ilioneus ;  the  Trojan  crew. 
With  cries  and  clamors,  his  request  renew. 

Dkti>bn. 

Arguments,  entreatieit^  and  promises  were  em- 

ptoyed  in  order  to  soothe  them  (the  followers  of 

Cortes).  lUwBBxaoN. 

T^e  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  prayer^ 
varying  both  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  character  of  the  agent.  A  gen- 
tleman  pays  his  suit  to  a  lady ;  a  courtier 
makes  his  stUt  to  the  prince. 

Seldom  or  never  is  tliere  much  spoke,  whea- 
ever  any  one  comes  to  prefer  a  suit  to  another. 

SoCTB. 

PRELUDE,  PREFACE. 

PRELUDE,  from  the  Latin  ludo,  to 
play,  signifies  the  game  that  precedes 
another;  PREFACE,  from  the  Latin /or, 
to  speak,  signifies  the  speech  that  pre- 
cedes. The  idea  of  a  preparatory  intro- 
duction is  included  in  both  these  terms ; 
but  the  former  consists  of  actions,  the 
latter  of  words :  the  throwing  of  stones 
and  breaking  of  windows  is  the  prelude 
on  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a  general  riot ; 
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an  apofogy  for  one*i  ill  behavior  is  some- 
times the  prtfaee  to  soliciting  a  remission 
of  punishment.  The  prdude  is  frequent- 
ly, though  not  always,  preparatory  to  that 
which  is  in  itself  actually  bad :  the  prtf- 
aee  is  either  to  guard  against  something 
objectionable  or  to  secure  something  de- 
sirable. Intemperance  in  liquor  is  the 
prdmde  to  every  other  extravagance; 
when  one  wishes  to  insure  compliance 
with  a  request  that  may  possibly  be  un- 
reasonable, it  is  necessary  to  pave  the 
way  by  some  suitable  ^»r«/aef. 

The  moving  storm 
Thfckena  amain,  and  loud  triumphant  shouts, 
And  horns  shrill  warbling  in  each  gUde,  pr^nd* 
To  his  apiiroaching  flite.  Somavau. 

He  had  reason  to  usher  this  la  with  a  prefkt- 

toty  caution  against  philosophy  and  vain  deceit 

WATsaLAnn. 

In  the  extended  application,  they  are 
both  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  general  peace  all  over 
the  world,  which  was  a  proper  prelude  for  ush- 
ering in  his  coming  who  was  the  Prince  of  peace. 

PRlOaAOZ. 

As  no  delay 
Of  pre/ttee  brooking  through  his  ceal  of  right 

MiLTOir. 

TO  PREBnSE,  PRESUBfB. 

PREMISE,  from  pre  and  miMo,  signifies 
to  set  down  beforehand;  PRESUME,  from 
tutno,  to  take,  signifies  to  take  beforehand. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard 
to  our  previous  assertions  or  admissions 
of  any  circumstance ;  the  former  is  used 
for  what  is  theoretical  or  belongs  to  opin- 
ions ;  the  latter  is  used  for  what  is  prac- 
tical or  belongs  to  facts :  we  prenUae  that 
the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  unquestionable 
when  we  argue  respecting  his  attributes ; 
we  presume  that  a  person  has  a  firm  be- 
lief in  Divine  revelation  when  we  exhort 
him  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
No  argument  can  be  pursued  until  we 
have  premUed  those  points  upon  which 
both  parties  are  to  agree;  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  premtme  upon  more  than 
what  we  are  fully  authorized  to  take  for 
certain. 

Here  we  must  first  prvnUe  what  it  is  to  enter 
into  temptation.  Socth. 

In  the  long  iambic  meter  it  does  not  appear 
that  Chancer  ever  composed  at  all ;  for  I  pre- 
arume  no  one  can  imagine  that  he  was  the  author 
of  Garoelyn.  Tt  rwhrt. 


TO  FRX88y  SQCTBSBi  FIUCH,  QKIPB. 

PRESS,  in  Latin  prttaus,  participle  of 
premo,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
/3<zf>i};ia,  heaviness.  SQUEEZE,  in  Saxon 
s^Mtzso,  Latin  qiuuto^  Hebrew  reshak^  to 
pren  together.  PINCH  is  but  a  varia- 
tion from /»ncer,iHn,j;ptii«.  GRIPR,from 
the  German  grexftn ,  signifies  to  seixe,  like 
the  word  grapple  or  grasp,  the  Latin  ro- 
jMO,  the  Greek  ypcwitwi  to  fish  or  catch, 
and  the  Hebrew  genipky  to  catch. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  an- 
other is  included  in  all  these  terms.  In 
the  word  prem  this  is  the  only  idea ;  the 
rest  differ  in  the  circumstances.  We  may 
prtm  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  limb ;  one  vptetam 
commonly  with  the  hand ;  one  pimatm  ei- 
ther with  the  fingers  or  an  instrament 
constructed  in  a  similar  form ;  one  gripea 
with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  instrument  that 
can  gain  hold  of  the  object  Inanimate 
as  well  as  animate  objects  prtM  or  pimeh  ; 
but  to  9qu€eae  and  gripe  are  more  prop- 
erly the  actions  of  animate  objects ;  the 
former  is  always  said  of  persons,  the 
latter  of  animals;  stones  fret*  that  on 
which  they  rest  their  wei^^t;  a  door 
which  shuts  of  itself  may  finih  the  fin- 
gers ;  one  9queet»  the  hand  of  a  friend ; 
lobsters  and  many  other  shell-fisb  gripe 
whatever  comes  within  their  claws. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  have 
a  similar  distinction ;  we  pnn  a  person 
by  importunity,  or  some  coercive  meas- 
ure; an  extortioner  s^iMoes  in  order  to 
get  that  which  is  given  with  relnctanoe 
or  difficulty ;  a  miser /»N«Aet  himself  if  he 
contracts  his  subsistence;  he  ^r^wt  all 
that  comes  within  his  possession. 

All  these  women  (the  thirty  tHres  of  Orodea) 
preued  hard  upon  the  old  king,  each  aoHdting 
for  a  son  (tf  her  own.  ~^ 


Ventidius  receiving  great  sums  flmn  Herod  to 
promote  his  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  great- 
er to  hinder  it,  aqueeaed  each  of  them  to  the  ut- 
most, and  served  neither.  PamBaux. 
Better  diapos'd  to  etothe  the  tatter*d  wretch. 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor 
Pinek^d  with  afflictive  want          Sombbviujl 

How  can  he  be  envied  for  his  fSeliclty  who  is 
conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will  give  him 
up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty?  Jfo 


PRESSING,  URGENT,  IMPORTUNATB. 

PRESSING   and   URGENT,  from   to 
pren  and  urge^  are  applied  as  qualifying 
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terms  either  to  persons  or  things;  IM- 
PORTUNATE, from  the  verb  to  •tmpor- 
tune^  which  probably  signifies  to  wish  to 
get  into  port,  to  land  at  some  port^  is  ap- 
plied only  to  persons.  In  regard  to  jorsM- 
ififf,  it  is  said  either  of  one^s  demands, 
one^s  requests,  or  one^s  exhortations ;  ur- 
gent  is  said  of  onc^s  solicitations  or  en- 
treaties ;  importunate  is  said  of  one's  beg- 
ging or  applying  for  a  thing.  The  press- 
ing has  more  of  violence  in  it;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  force  and  authority ;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  right:  the  urgeiU 
makes  an  appeal  to  one's  feelings ;  it  is 
more  persuasive,  and  is  employed  in  mat- 
ters of  favor :  the  vnportunaie  has  some 
of  the  force,  but  none  of  the  authority 
or  obligation,  of  the  preanng ;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  personal  gratifica- 
tion. When  applied  to  things,  j^reBstn^ 
is  as  much  more  forcible  than  urgent  as 
in  the  former  case ;  we  speak  of  a  press- 
ing necessity,  an  urgent  case.  A  creditor 
will  be  pressing  for  his  money  when  he 
fears  to  lose  it ;  one  friend  is  urgent  with 
another  to  intercede  in  hia  behalf;  beg- 
gars are  commonly  importunate  with  the 
hope  of  teasing  others  out  of  their'bioney. 

Mr.  Gay,  whose  seal  in  yam  conoem  is  worthy 
a  friend,  writes  to  me  in  the  most  pressing  terms 
about  it  PorB. 

Neither  would  he  have  done  it  at  all  but  at  my 
urgenetf.  Swift. 

Sleep  may  be  put  off  from  time  to  time,  yet  the 
demand  is  of  so  importunate  a  nature  as  not  to 
remain  long  nnaatisfled.  Jobmsov. 

FRESUMPnVE,  PRESUMFTUOUS,  PRB- 
SUMlNa. 

PRESUMPTIVE  comes  from  presume, 
in  the  sense  of  supposing  or  taking  for 
granted;  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRESUM- 
ING (v.  Assumption),  comes  from  the  same 
verb  in  the  sense  of  taking  upon  one's 
self,  or  taking  to  one's  self  any  impor- 
tance :  the  former  is  therefore  employed 
in  an  indifferent,  the  hitter  in  a  bad  ac- 
ceptation :  a  presumptive  heir  is  one  pre- 
srnned  or  expected  to  be  heir;  presump- 
tive  evidence  is  evidence  founded  on  some 
presumption  or  supposition;  so  likewise 
presumptive  reasoning;  -but  a  presump- 
tuous man,  a  presumptuous  thought,  apr^- 
sumptuous  behavior,  all  indicate  an  unau- 
thorized presumption  in  one's  own  favor. 
Presumptuous  i&a  stronger  term  than  jwi^ 


Afliun^, because  it  has  a  more  definite  use; 
the  former,  from  the  termination  ouSy  sig- 
nifies full  of  presumption  ;  the  latter  the 
inclination  io presume:  a  man  iapresunm- 
tuous  when  his  conduct  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  presumption  ;  he  is  presuming, 
inasmuch  as  he  shows  himself  dispos^ 
to  presume:  hence  we  speak  of  presump- 
tuous language,  not  presuming  language : 
a  presuming  temper,  not  a  presumptuous 
temper.  In  like  manner,  when  one  says 
it  is  presumptuous  in  a  man  to  do  any- 
thing, this  expresses  the  idea  ot  presump- 
tion much  more  forcibly  than  to  say  it  is 
presuming  in  him  to  do  it  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  a  man  to  address  a  mon- 
arch in  a  language  of  familiarity  and  dis- 
respect ;  it  \%  presuming  in  a  common  per- 
son to  address  any  one  who  is  superior  in 
station  with  familiarity  and  disrespect 

There  is  no  qualiflcatlon  for  government  bat 
virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive. 

fiCBBB. 

See  what  is  got  by  those  presumptuous  prin- 
ciples which  have  brought  your  leaders  (of  the 
revolution)  to  despise  all  their  predecessors. 

BCBXK. 

Presttmi^gofliti  force  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Already  he  devours  the  promised  prize.  Dbtdbn. 

PKBTENCBy  FBETENSIONy  PHBTEXT, 
BXGUSB. 

PRETENCE  comes  from  pretend  (v. 
To  feign)  in  the  sense  of  setting  forth 
anything  independent  of  ourselves.  PRE- 
TENSION comes  from  the  same  verb  in 
the  sense  of  setting  forth  anything  that 
depends  upon  ourselves.  The  pretence  is 
commonly  a  misrepresentation ;  the  pre- 
tension is  frequently  a  miscalculation :  the 
pretence  is  set  forth  to  conceal  what  is 
bad  in  one's  self ;  the  pretension  is  set 
forth  to  display  what  is  good:  the  for- 
mer betrays  one's  falsehood,  the  latter 
one's  concdt  or  self-importance;  the  for- 
mer can  never  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense,  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed in  an  indifferent  sense:  a  man 
bf  bad  character  may  make  a  pretence  of 
religion  by  adopting  an  outward  profes- 
sion ;  men  of  the  least  merit  often  make 
the  hrgtest  pretensions. 

0\'\A  had  wam'd  her  to  beware 
Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air,  ^^ 

To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies.  Swzrx 

Each  thinks  his  own  the  best  |7r«<Mt«{of>.  Oax 
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The  pretence  and  PRETEXT  mlike  oon- 
Biflt  of  what  is  unreal ;  but  the  former  is 
not  so  great  a  violation  of  truth  as  the 
latter :  the  pretence  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  blended ;  the  pretezi  con- 
sists altogether  of  falsehood :  the  pre- 
tence may  sometimes  serve  only  to  con- 
ceal or  palliate  a  fault ;  the  pretext  serves 
to  hide  something  seriously  culpable  or 
wicked :  a  child  may  make  indisposition 
a  pretence  for  idleness;  a  thief  makes  his 
acquaintance  with  the  servants  a  prebed 
for  getting  admittance  into  a  house. 

Let  not  the  Trojani,  with  a  feifa^d  pretence 
Of  proflSer'd  peace,  <telttde  the  Latin  prince. 

Dbtdbm. 

Justifying  perfidy  and  murder  fbr  poblie  bene- 

flt,  pablic  tteneflt  would  soon  become  the  pretext^ 

and  perfldjr  and  murder  the  end.  Bcbkx. 

The  pretence  and  EXCUSE  are  both 
set  forth  to  justify  one^s  conduct  in  the 
eyes  of  others ;  but  the  pretence  always 
conceals  something  more  or  less  culpa- 
ble, and  by  a  greater  or  less  violation  of 
truth ;  the  excuee  may  sometimes  justify 
that  which  is  justifiable,  and  with  strict 
regard  to  truth.  To  oblige  one^s  self  un- 
der the  pretence  of  obliging  another,  is  a 
despicable  tiick ;  illness  is  an  allowable 
excuee  to  justify  any  omission  in  busmess. 

I  ahonld  have  dressed  the  whole  with  greater 
care,  bat  I  bad  little  tinw,  which  I  am  sure  yon 
know  to  be  more  than  pretence.  Wass. 

Nothhig  bat  love  this  patience  coald  produce, 
And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excuee. 

Dbtdsm. 

And  even  where  the  excuae  may  be  friv' 
olous  it  does  not  imply  direct  falsehood. 

The  last  reftige  of  a  gnlity  person  is  to  take 
shelter  nnder  an  eoecuee.  Soutb. 

PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 

PRETENSION  {v.  Pretence)  and  CLAIM 
(t;.  To  oak  for)  both  signify  an  assertion 
of  rights,  but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of 
the  rights.  The  first  refers  only  to  the 
rights  which  are  considered  as  such  by 
the  individual ;  the  latter  to  those  which 
exist  independent  of  his  supposition: 
there  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  pretention 
without  some  one  to  pretend,  but  there 
may  be  a  claim  without  any  immediate 
daimant:  thus  we  say  a  person  rests  his 
pretension  to  the  crown  upon  the  ground 
of  being  descended  from  the  former  king ; 
in  hereditary  monarchies  there  is  no  one 


who  has  any  cEotm  to  the  orown  esoepi 
the  neit  heir  in  succession. 

Bnt  if  to  niOntt  ttiings  thon  dost  pretend. 
Ere  they  begtai.let  thy  preteneicne  cad. 


Whence  is  this  pow'r,tlils  fimdneM  of  an  « 
Serving,  adorning  life  thnmgh  all  its  psrta 
Which  names  Impoaed,  by  fetters  Biarfc'4 


Adjusted  property  by  legal  efotwuf       Jb 

Tlie  preteneUm  is  commonly  built  upoK 
personal  nterits ;  the  eUtim  rests  upon  the 
laws  of  dvil  society:  a  person  makes 
high  preteneiona  who  estimates  his  mer- 
its and  consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rate ; 
he  judges  of  his  daime  according  as  th^ 
are  supported  by  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try or  the  circumstances  of  the  case: 
the  pretenaiom  when  denied  can  never  be 
proved ;  the  daim^  when  proved,  can  be 
enforced. 

It  is  often  charged  apon  writers,  that,  with  all 
their  pretenetone  to  genias  and  diacoreriea,  they 
do  little  mere  than  eopy  one  another,   aonaoa. 
This  night  oar  minister  we  name, 
Let  erery  servant  speak  his  claim,  Gak. 

PREVAILING,  PREVALKNT,  BUUXO, 
OVKRRUUNO;  PREDOMINANT. 

PREVAILING  and  PREVALENT  both 
come  from  the  Latin  pretmleo,  to  be  strong 
above  others.  RUUN6,  OVERRULING, 
and  PREDOMINANT  (from  domincr,  to 
nUe),  signify  rultng  or  bearing  greater 
sway  than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  the  actual  state 
or  quality  of  a  particular  object :  preva 
lent  marks  the  quality  of  prwaHing^  as  it 
affects  objects  in  general.  The  same  dia- 
tinction  exists  between  owrruUing  and 
predomMhoaU,  A  person  has  a  pretml- 
t9^  sense  of  religion ;  religious  feeling  is 
prevalent  in  a  country  or  in  a  community. 
There  is  always  some  prevailing  fashion 
which  some  persons  are  ever  ready  to 
follow.  The  idea  has  of  late  years  be- 
come prevalent. 

The  erfls  natanOly  consequent  npon  a  ^f«- 
vailing  temptation  an  intolerable.  Socra. 

The  conduct  of  a  pccnliar  proTidenoe  msde  Um 
instruments  of  that  great  design  prevalent  and 
victorions,  and  all  those  moontains  of  oppeoitkm 
to  become  plains.  Soorm. 

Whate'er  thou  shalt  ordain,  thon  ruUmg  powY, 
Unknown  and  sudden  be  the  dreadfUl  honr. 

Rows. 

Prevailing  and  prevalent  mark  simply 
the  existing  state  of  superiority :  ru&^ 
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and  predominant  express  this  state,  in  re- 
lation to  some  other  which  it  has  super- 
seded or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferioritj. 
An  opinion  is  said  to  be  prtvaUing  as  re- 
spects the  number  of  persons  by  whom 
it  is  maintained:  a  principle  is  said  to 
be  ruXing  as  respects  the  superior  influ- 
ence which  it  has  over  the  conduct  of 
men  more  than  any  other.  Particular 
disorders  aieprevaleni  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  they  affect  the  gener- 
ality of  persons:  a  particuUr  taste  or 
fashion  is  predommant  which  supersedes 
all  other  tastes  or  fashions. 

Kor  can  a  man,  independently  of  the  overnd' 
ing  inflnence  of  God*i  biesaing  and  care,  call 
himself  one  penny  rIelMr.  Soora. 

The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  ibreliner  to  be 
a  king  waa  held  and  taught  by  the  Pharlseet,  a 
prMominant  sect  of  tlie  Jews.         Puoeaux. 

TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 

To  PREVENT  is  literally  to  come  be- 
forehand, and  ANTICIPATE  to  take  be- 
forehand :  the  former  is  employed  for  ac- 
tual occurrences ;  the  latter  as  much  for 
calculations  as  for  actions :  to  prevent  is 
the  act  of  a  person  toward  other  persons 
or  things;  to  antUipate  is  the  act  of  a 
being  either  toward  himself  or  another. 
In  this  sense  Grod  is  said  to  prevent  man 
with  his  favor  by  interposing  so  as  to  di- 
rect his  purposes  to  the  right  object 

Be  careftil  still  to  guard  thy  sonl  firom  wrong, 
And  let  thy  thought  prevent  thy  hand  and 
tongue.  RowB. 

And  a  man  may  prevent  what  is  to 
happen,  by  causing  it  to  happen  before 
the  time. 

Bat  I  do  think  it  most  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  Hmt  of  what  might  lall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.  SHAuraiB& 

We  aniieipate  the  happiness  which  we 
are  to  enjoy  in  future;  we  aniieipate 
what  a  person  is  going  to  say  by  saying 
the  same  thing  before  iiim. 


Anti4sipaf6  our  sorrows 
Who  die  ibr  fear  of  death. 


Why  should  we 
I?    *Tts like  those 


Sbakstbau. 


These  words  may  also  be  both  taken 
in  the  sense  of  causing  a  thing  not  to 
be  done,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  to 
prevent  is  to  cause  a  thing  not  to  be  done 
or  happen  at  all,  and  aniieipate  is  to  pre- 
vent another  from  doing  it  by  doing  it 
one's  self. 

29» 


They  sent  a  party  of  twelre  hundred  horse  and 
dngoons.onder  the  command  of  Sir  George  Chnd- 
leigh,  to  surprise  the  high-sheriif  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  thereby  to  prM>«n/ 
the  coming  up  of  any  more  strength  to  the  king's 
party.  CLAmaMDon. 

I  am  fur  Arom  pretending  to  instruct  the  pro- 
ib8sion,or  anUeipaHng  their  directions  to  such 
as  are  under  tlieir  goyemment 


TO  PREVENT;  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  causing 
something  not  to  take  place  or  exist. 
To  PREVENT  {v.  To  hindtr)  is  to  hap- 
pen before,  so  as  to  render  tne  thins  im- 
practicable. To  OBVIATE,  from  oS  and 
vioy  signifies  coming  in  the  way  so  as  to 
render  the  thing  unnecessary  or  of  no 
▼alue.  Prevent  applies  to  events  or  •cir- 
cumstances in  life ;  obviate  to  mental  acts 
or  objects :  bad  weather  prevents  a  per- 
son setting  out  according  to  a  certain  ar- 
rangement ;  a  change  of  plan  obviates  ev- 
ery difficulty. 

ET*ry  disease  of  age  we  may  prevent^ 

Like  those  of  youth,  by  being  diligent.  DnnuK. 

The  wind  and  my  unfortunate  sprain  togeth- 
er, in  a  great  meaaurB  prevented  onr  electrical 
experiments.  Bbtdomx. 

The  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  la  true,  must  be 
snifered  without  hope ;  but  tliat  of  immorali^ 
may  be  obviated  by  removing  the  cause. 

Hawkbswobth. 

Upon  the  ministers  of  the  Church  it  is  incum- 
bent, as  oecasions  oflbr,  to  explain  and  Illustrate 
iu  design  and  uses  to  the  more  unleaoied,as  well 
as  to  obviate  the  crude  exceptions  made  against 
its  doctrines  or  language.  Clbavbk. 

To  PRECLUDE,  from  pre  and  eludo,  or 
daudo,  to  shut,  signifying  to  shut  before 
or  out,  to  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interven- 
tion of  something,  is,  like  cbvkUe^  applied 
to  mental  objects. 

The  design  of  subscription  being  to  preserve 
one  unilbrm  tenor  <tf  feith,  and  to  nreclude  di> 
versity  of  opinten.  WATBBitANi). 

To  prevent  and  predvde  are  rather  the 
act  of  the  thing  than  of  the  person ;  to 
<^male  is  rather  the  act  of  the  person 
than  of  the  thing.  Circumstances  may 
prevent  or  predwk  anything  from  hap- 
pening: a  person  obviates  a  difficulty  or 
objection ;  so,  according  to  this  distinc- 
tion, we  may  say  either  to  obviate  a  ne- 
cessity, or  to  predude  a  necessity  for  any- 
thing, according  as  this  is  effected  by  any 
person,  or  by  any  circumstance. 
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I  hAve  bogon  two  or  three  letten  iojoahj 
matches,  and  been  prevented  trma  finishing 
them  by  a  thousand  avocations  and  dissipations. 

Swift. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  paid  any  attention  to  the  law ;  indeed,  his  dm- 
matic  pursuits  must  have  precluded  the  neoes- 
saiy  appIicsUon.  Anthont  A.  Woo©. 

For  the  cbviaUng  that  difficulty,  I  have  wiU- 
ingly  declined  that  Instanoe  sgainst  the  eternal 
succession  of  mankind.  Hale. 

PREVIOUS)  PBBLIUINAKT,  PREFAB- 
ATORT,  INTRODUCTORY. 

PREVIOUS,  in  I^tin  jwwtnti*,  com- 
pounded of  pra  and  via^  signifies  lead- 
ing the  way  or  going  before.  PRELIM- 
INARY,  from  pra  and  /tmm,  a  thresh- 
old, signifies  belonging  to  the  threshold 
or  entrance.  PREPARATORY  and  IN- 
TRODUCTORY signify  belonging  to  a 
preparation  or  introduction. 

Prtviout  denotes  simply  the  order  of 
succession :  the  other  terms,  in  addition 
to  this,  convey  the  idea  of  connection  be- 
tween the  objects  which  succeed  each 
other.  Previous  applies  to  actions  and 
proceedings  in  general;  as  a  previous 
question,  a  previous  inquiry,  a  previous 
determination:  prelimmary  is  employed 
only  for  matters  of  contract:  a  prelimi- 
nary article,  a  preliminary  condition,  are 
what  precede  the  final  settlement  of  any 
question:  preparalory  is  employed  for 
matters  of  arrangement;  the  disposing 
of  men  in  battle  is  preparatory  to  an  en- 
gagement ;  the  making  of  marriage  deeds 
and  contracts  is  preparatory  to  the  final 
solemnization  of  the  marriage:  introduc- 
tory is  employed  for  matters  of  science  or 
discussion;  as  remarks  are  iniroduetory 
to  the  main  subject  in  question;  com- 
pendiums  of  grammar,  geography,  and 
the  like,  as  introductory  to  larger  works, 
are  useful  for  young  people.  Prudent 
people  are  careful  to  make  every  prevtr 
ous  inquiry  before  they  seriously  enter 
into  engagements  with  strangers:  it  is 
impolitic  to  enter  into  details  until  all 
preliminary  matters  are  fully  adjusted : 
one  ought  never  to  undertake  any  impor- 
tant matter  without  first  adopting  every 
preparatory  measure  that  can  facilitate 
Its  prosecution:  in  complicated  matters 
it  is  necessary  to  have  something  intro- 
ductory by  way  of  explanation. 

One  step  by  which  a  temptation  approaches  to  | 


ite  erMs  is  a  j>r»eioM«  growing  Cnnfflwitv  of  tiv 
mind  with  the  sin  which  a  man  is  tempted  to. 

SomL 

I  hare  discussed  the  nuptial  preliminaries  90 

often,thatIcaa  repeat  the  ftirms  in  which  Jointoras 

are  settled  and  pin-mooey  secured.      Johmox. 

jGschyltts  is  in  the  practice  of  holding  the  B|iee- 
tetor  in  suspense  by  a  preparatory  silence  in 
his  chief  person .  Cumbsklamh. 

Consider  yourselves  as  acting  now,  under  the 
eye  of  God,  an  iniroduetory  part  to  a  mora  fan- 
portant  scene. 


PRIDE,  VANITY,  COXCEIT. 

PRIDE  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  word  parade^  and  the  Gemian 
praeht^  show  or  splendor,  as  it  signifies 
that  high-flown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  him  paint  to  himself  eveiything  in 
himself  as  beautiful  or  splendid.  VAN- 
ITY, in  Latin  vanitaSj  from  wUn  and  va- 
nus,  is  compounded  of  ve  or  valde  and 
inoftis^  signifying  exceeding  empUnew. 
CONCEIT,  V.  ConceU. 

The  valuing  of  one's  self  on  the  pos- 
session of  any  property  is  the  idea  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  but  they  differ  either 
in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
the  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  most  ex- 
tensive import  and  application,  and  com- 
prehends in  its  signification  not  only  that 
of  the  other  two  terms,  but  likewise  ideas 
peculiar  to  itself.  Pride  is  applicable  to 
every  object,  good  or  bad,  high  or  low, 
small  or  great ;  vanity  is  applicable  only 
to  small  objects :  pride  is  therefore  good 
or  bad :  vanity  is  always  bad,  it  is  always 
emptiness  or  nothingness.  A  man  is 
proud  who  values  himself  on  the  posses- 
sion of  his  literary  or  scientific  talent,  on 
his  wealth,  on  his  rank,  on  his  power,  on 
his  acquirements,  or  his  superiority  over 
his  competitors ;  he  is  vain  of  his  person, 
his  dress,  his  walk,  or  anything  that  is 
frivolous.  Pride  is  the  inherent  quality 
in  man ;  and,  while  it  rests  on  noble  ob- 
jects, it  is  his  noblest  characteristic ;  van^ 
ity  is  the  distortion  of  one's  nature  flow- 
ing from  a  vicious  constitution  or  educa- 
tion :  pride  shows  itself  varioiisly,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  object  on  which 
it  is  fixed;  a  noble  jortdEs  seeks  to  display 
itself  in  all  that  can  command  the  respect 
or  admiration  of  mankind ;  the  pride  of 
wealth,  of  power,  or  of  other  adventitious 
properties,  commonly  displays  itself  in  an 
unseemly  deportment  toward  others ;  < 
ity  shows  itself  in  false  pretensions. 
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He  traa  commonly  r  Bmeientod  as  t^proud  and 
distant  man,  but  in  fact  he  had  no  more  prids 
at  heart  than  every  man  of  honor  carries  about 
with  him,  and  which  acrrci  to  repel  everjthlng 
that  inclines  toward  meanness  with  becoming  in- 
dignation. OciaXBhAMD. 

His  vanUy  disposed  him  to  be  his  excellency, 
and  his  weakness  to  believe  that  he  should  be 
the  general  in  the  houses  as  well  as  in  the  field, 
and  be  able  to  govern  their  counsels  and  restrain 
their  passions,  as  well  as  to  light  their  battles. 

Cl^iaSKDON. 

Pride,  in  the  limited  and  bad  sense,  is 
always  associated  with  strength,  and  pro- 
daoes  more  or  less  violence;  vmity  is 
coupled  with  weakness. 

Vanity  makes  men  ridteolous,  pride  odloas, 
and  ambition  terrible.  «  Stsklb. 

*Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools. 
That  oantf<y'«  the  food  of  fools.  Swin. 

Conceit  is  that  species  of  self-valoation 
that  respects  one*s  talents  only ;  it  is  so 
far,  therefore,  closely  allied  to  pride;  but 
a  man  is  said  to  be  prtntd  of  that  which 
he  really  has,  but  to  be  eoneeiied  of  that 
which  he  really  has  not :  a  man  may  be 
prottd  to  an  excess  of  merits  which  he 
actually  possesses ;  but  when  he  is  con- 
ceited^ his  merits  are  all  in  his  own  con- 
ceit;  the  latter  is  therefore  obviously 
founded  on  falsehood  altogether.  As 
self-conm^  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance 
and  vanity^  it  is  most  frequently  found  in 
youth,  but,  as  it  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  improvement,  it  may  grow  up  with  a 
person  and  go  with  him  through  life. 

The  tuAt'Coneeit  of  the  young  is  the  great 
source  of  those  dangers  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. Blaib. 

PRIDE,  HAUGHTINESS,  LOPHNESS, 
lUGNITY. 

PRIDE  is  employed  principally  as  re- 
spects the  temper  of  the  mind :  HAUGH- 
TINESS (v.Haughfy)  and  LOFTINESS 
(v.  High)  respect  eitJier  the  temper  of 
mind  or  the  external  behavior.  DIGNI- 
TY (v.  Honor)  respects  only  the  external 
behavior.  Pride  is,  as  before  (v.  Pride\ 
the  general  term ;  the  others  are  modes 
of  pride,  Pride^  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
purely  of  self-esteem,  is  a  positive  senti- 
ment which  one  may  entertain  indepen- 
dently of  other  persons :  it  lies  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and 
mingles  itself  insensibly  with  our  affec- 
tions and  passions.  HauffhHneu  is  that 
mode  of  pride  which  springs  out  of  one*s 


comparison  of  one's  self  with  others: 
the  hmtffhiy  man  dwells  on  the  inferiori- 
ty  of  others ;  the  proud  man,  in  the  strict 
sense,  dwells  on  his  own  perfections. 
LoftvMn  is  a  mode  of  pride  which  raises 
the  spirit  above  objects  supposed  to  be 
inferior;  it  does  not  set  man  so  much 
above  others  as  above  himself,  or  that 
which  concerns  himself. 

Every  demonstration  of  an  implacable  rancor 
and  an  untamable  pride  were  the  only  encour- 
agements we  received  (flrom  the  regicides)  to  the 
renewal  of  our  supplications.  Bijbk& 

Prosperity  doth  not  only  shnt  the  earth  against 
counsel  by  reason  of  the  dnlness  whicli  it  leaves 
upon  the  senses,  but  also  on  account  of  that  arro- 
gance and  untutored  haughtineee  that  it  brings 
upon  the  mind.  Sootb. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  lo/tineee  enough 
in  their  temper,  and  affected  to  make  a  sovereign 
figure.  CoLLiBB. 

As  respects  the  exterior,  pride  in  the 
behavior  is  always  bad. 

He  was  commonly  represented  as  a  proud  and 
distant  man.  CxnaxmAvj>, 

But  it  is  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense 
in  application  to  brutes  or  unconscious 
agents. 
He,  like  a  proud  steed  rein*d,  went  haughty  on. 

MlLTOM. 

HaughtvMn  in  one's  carriage,  and  hf- 
tinem  in  one's  tone  or  air,  are  mostly  un- 
becoming, and  seldom  warranted. 

Provoked  by  Edward's  haughUneee^vyen  the 
passive  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.        Robbbtbom. 

Waller  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  predominat- 
ing beauty,  of  lofty  charms  and  imperious  influ- 
ence. Johnson. 

Dignity^  which  arises  from  a  proper 
consciousness  of  what  is  due  to  one's 
self,  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense.  It 
is  natural  to  some  men,  and  shows  itself 
at  all  times;  on  other  occasions  it  re- 
quires to  be  assumed. 

As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his  fate  to  be  inevi- 
table, he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude 
of  a  veteran.  Robebtson. 

PRIMABY,  PRIMTnVE,  PRISTDTE, 

ORIGINAL. 
PRIMARY,  from  primWy  signifies  be- 
longing to  or  like  the  first.  PRIMI- 
TIVE, from  the  same,  signifies  being 
the  first  PRISTINE,  in  Latin  prigHnue, 
from  priwt,  signifies  in  former  times. 
ORIGINAL  sf'rnifies  containing  the  ori- 
gin. 
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The  primary  denotes  simply  the  order 
of  Bucoession,  and  is  therefore  the  gener- 
ic term ;  primitive^  prisHne,  and  original 
iuolude  aliso  the  idea  of  some  other  rela- 
tion to  the  thing  that  sooceeds,  and  are 
therefore  modes  of  the  primary.  The 
primary  has  nothing  to  come  before  it ; 
in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  primary 
cause  as  the  cause  which  precedes  sec- 
ondary causes :  the  primitive  is  that  af- 
ter which  other  things  are  formed ;  in  this 
manner  a  primitive  word  is  that  after 
which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are 
formed:  the  pristine  is  that  which  fol- 
lows the  primitive^  so  as  to  become  cus- 
tomary ;  there  are  but  few  specimens  of 
the  pristine  purity  of  life  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity:  the  original  is 
that  which  cither  gives  birth  to  the  thing, 
or  belongs  to  that  which  gives  birth  to 
the  thing;  the  original  meaning  of  a 
word  is  that  which  was  given  to  it  by  the 
makers  of  the  word. 

Memory  is  the  primary  and  ftindamental 
power,  without  which  there  coald  be  no  other 
intellectoal  operation.  Jobmsov. 

Meanwhile  wxr  primitive  great  sire  to  meet. 
His  godlike  guest  wallu  forth.  Miltom. 

As  to  the  share  of  power  each  individual  ought 
to  have  in  the  State,  that  I  mast  deny  to  be 
among  the  direct  original  rights  of  man. 

BUBSX. 

While  with  her  friendly  clay  he  dels 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her| 


PRINCE,  MONARCH,  80V1SREION, 
POTENTATE. 

PRINCE,  in  French  prince^  Latin  prin^ 
c€p»y  from  primus^  signifies  the  chief  or 
the  first  person  m  the  nation.  MON- 
ARCH, from  the  Greek  /ioi/oc,  alone,  and 
apYfj,  government,  signifies  one  having 
sole  authority.  SOVEREIGN  has  been 
supposed  to  be  changed  from  mperreg- 
nwnj  but,  like  the  French  aouveraifi,  the 
Spanish  soberanoy  and  the  Italian  aovrcmoj 
it  may,  perhaps,  with  greater  propriety, 
be  derived  from  sttpemua  or  supremuSy 
supreme.  POTENTATE,  from  potewt^ 
powerful,  signifies  one  having  supreme 
power. 

Prinec  is  the  generic  tenn,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms ;  every  tnonarch,  novereigii, 
and  potentate  is  a  prince,  but  not  vuv 
versa.  The  term  prince  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  degree  of  power;  a  prince  may 


have  a  limited  or  despotic  power ;  but  in 

its  restricted  sense  it  denotes  a  smftUer 
degree  of  power  than  any  of  the  other 
terms :  the  term  monorcA  does  not  define 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that 
it  is  undivided,  as  opposed  to  that  spe- 
cies of  power  which  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  many:  sofvereign  and  poietiiate 
indicate  the  highest  degree  of  power  ; 
but  the  former  is  employed  only  as  re- 
spects the  nation  that  is  governed,  the 
latter  respects  other  nations :  a  so9ereign 
is  supreme  over  his  subjects ;  tkpotamiate 
is  powerful  by  means  of  his  subjeets. 
Every  man  having  independent  power  is 
tiprinee,  let  ^s  territory  be  ever  so  in- 
considerable :  Germany  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  states,  which  are  gov- 
erned by  petty />r»noa.  Every  one  reign- 
ing by  himself  in  a  state  of  scMne  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  having  an  inde- 
pendent authority  over  his  subjects,  is  a 
monarch;  lungs  and  emperors,  therefore, 
are  all  monarcha.  Every  monarch  is  a 
sovereign  whose  extent  of  dominion  and 
number  of  subjects  rises  above  the  ordi- 
nary level ;  he  is  a  potentate  if  his  infia- 
ence  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  ex- 
tends very  considerably  over  the  affiairs 
of  other  nations. 

Of  all  the  prinoee  who  had  swayed  the  Uezi- 
can  aceptre,  Moateaiima  was  tbe  most  hanghty. 

BOBUtTMS. 

The  Mexican  people  were  warlike  and  enter- 
prising, the  authority  of  the  monarch  noboond- 

ed.  R0B£KT90If. 

The  Pemrians  yielded  a  blind  snlmiission  to 
their  sovereigns.  RoBBRnoH. 

How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  potentate 
upon  earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  in- 
nomerable  orders  of  spirits  I 


PRINCIPLE,  MOTIVE. 

Thk  PRINCIPLE  {v.  Doctrine)  may 
sometimes  be  the  MOTIVE;  but  often 
there  is  a  prindfiU  where  there  is  no  fiMv 
<ive,  and  there  is  a  mfftise  where  there  is 
no  prineipU.  The  prindpU  lies  in  con- 
scious and  unconscious  agents ;  tiie  mo- 
tive only  in  conscious  agents :  all  nature 
is  guided  by  certain  prtnapln:  its  move- 
ments go  forward  upon  certain  principles: 
man  is  put  into  action  by  certain  mcHves; 
the  principle  is  the  prime  numng  cause 
of  everythmg  that  is  set  in  motion ;  the 
motive  is  the  prime  momng  cause  that 
sets  the  human  machine   into  action. 
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The. principle  in  its  restricted  aense 
cornea  still  nearer  to  the  moHvey  when  it 
refers  to  the  opinions  which  we  form: 
the  principle  in  this  case  is  that  idea 
whicn  we  form  of  things,  so  as  to  regu- 
late our  conduct ;  the  motive  is  that  idea 
which  simply  impels  to  action:  the  for- 
mer is  therefore  something  permanent, 
and  grounded  upon  the  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  powers ;  the  latter  is  momen- 
tary, and  arises  simply  from  our  capacity 
of  willing  and  thinking :  bad  principles 
lead  a  man  into  a  bad  course  of  life ;  but 
a  man  may  be  led  by  bad  moUvee  to  do 
what  is  good  as  well  as  what  is  bad. 

The  beat  legislaton  have  been  latisfled  with 
the  estttblishment  of  some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling 
pHncipU  in  goiremment.  Buaxx. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weaknesr  to  oar 
aenraots,  and  the  impossibility  of  concealing  it 
from  them,  may  be  jnstly  eonridered  as  one  mo- 
tive to  a  regular  life.  Jobmson. 

PRIORITY,  PRKCKDENCB,  PRK-EMI- 
MENCK,  PREFERENCE. 

PRIORITY  denotes  the  abstract  qual- 
ity  of  being  before  others:  PRECE- 
DENCE, from  pra  and  eedo^  signifies  the 
stote  of  going  before:  PRE-EMINENCE 
signifies  being  more  eminent  or  elevated 
than  others:  PREFERENCE  signifies 
being  put  before  others.  JPriority  re- 
spects simply  the  order  of  succession, 
and  is  applied  to  objects  either  in  a  state 
of  motion  or  rest;  precedence  signifies 
priority  in  going,  and  depends  upon  a 
right  or  privilege;  pre-eminence  signifies 
priority  in  being,  and  depends  upon  mer- 
it ;  preference  signifies  priority  in  placing, 
and  depends  upon  favor.  The  priority 
is  applicable  rather  to  the  thing  than  the 
person;  it  is  not  that  which  is  sought 
for,  but  that  which  is  to  be  had :  age 
frequently  gives  priority  where  every  oth- 
er claim  is  wanting.  The  immoderate 
desire  for  precedence  is  often  nothing  but 
a  childish  vanity ;  it  is  a  distinction  that 
flows  out  of  rank  and  power ;  a  noble- 
man claims  a  precedence  on  all  occasions 
of  ceremony.  The  love  of  pre-eminence 
is  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  de- 
gree of  moral  worth  which  exceeds  that 
of  others ;  a  general  aims  at  pre-eminence 
in  his  profession.  Those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  best  for  themselves 
are  eager  to  have  the  preference:  we 


seek  for  the  preference  in  matters  of 
choice. 

A  better  place,  a  more  eommodlous  seat,  pri- 
ority  In  being  helped  at  table,  etc.,  what  is  it 
but  sacrificing  ourselves  In  such  trifles  to  the 
convenience  and  pleasures  of  others? 

Earl  Cuatham. 

Ranks  will  then  (in  the  next  world)  be  adjust- 
ed, and  preeedency  set  aright  Adduoh. 

It  Is  the  concern  of  mankind  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  order  should  not  be  a  claim  to  rank ;  that 
crimes  should  not  be  the  only  title  to  pre-emi- 
nenee  and  honor.  Bcaxa. 

We  flhd  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  for- 
bear several  actions  of  our  minds  or  motions  of 
our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference 
of  the  mind.  Locks. 

PRIVACY,  RETIREMENT,  SECLUSION. 

PRIVACY  literally  denotes  the  ab- 
stract quality  oi  private;  but  when  taken 
by  itself  it  signifies  the  state  of  being 
private:  RETIREMENT  literally  signi- 
fies the  abstract  act  of  retiring:  and  SE- 
CLUSION that  of  eedudiny  one's  self: 
but  retirement  by  itself  frequently  de- 
notes a  state  of  being  retired,  or  a  place 
of  retirement;  sedueUm^  a  state  of  being 
eeduded:  hence  we  say  a  person  lives  in 
privacy^  in  retirement^  in  aeebmcn :  pri- 
vacy is  opposed  to  publicity;  he  who 
lives  in  privacy^  therefore,  is  one  who  fol- 
lows no  public  line,  who  lives  so  as  to 
be  little  known :  retirement  is  opposed  to 
openness  or  freedom  of  access ;  he,  there- 
fore, who  lives  in  retirement  withdraws 
from  the  society  of  others,  he  lives  by 
himself :  eedueion  is  the  excess  of  retire- 
ment; he  who  lives  in  tecbmon  bars  all 
access  to  himself;  he  shuts  himself  from 
the  world.  Privacy  is  most  suitable  for 
such  as  are  in  circumstances  of  humilia- 
tion, whether  from  their  misfortune,  or 
their  fault ;  retirement  is  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  those  who  are  of  a  reflective  turn ; 
but  eedusion  is  chosen  only  by  those  who 
labor  under  some  strong  aifection  of  the 
mind,  whether  of  a  religious  or  a  physi- 
cal nature. 

Fly  with  me  to  some  safe,  some  sacred  privacy. 

Rows. 

In  our  reHremewte  ever}'thing  disposes  us  to 
be  serious.  Addisom. 

There  have  appeared  divines  of  enlightened 
and  discerning  minds,  who  have  confirmed  the 
obMrvation  that  superstitious  gloom  ever  grows 
darker  and  assumes  new  horrors  in  seclfteion. 

ZOfMKBllAll. 
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VHIVLLBOK,  PRBB0GATIV1C,  EXKMP- 
TION,  IMMUNITY. 

PRIVILEGE,  in  Latin  priviUgivm, 
compounded  oiprivv*  and  loi^  signifies  a 
law  made  for  any  individual  or  set  of 
individuals.  PREROGATIVE,  in  Utin 
prcerogativi^  was  so  called  from  pra  and 
rogo^  to  ask,  because  they  were  first  ask- 
ed whom  they  would  have  to  be  consuls : 
hence  applied  in  our  language  to  the 
right  of  determining  or  choosing  first  in 
many  particulars.  EXEMPTION,  from 
the  verb  to  exempt,  and  IMMUNITY,  from 
the  Latin  immunin,  free,  are  both  em- 
ployed for  the  object  from  which  one  is 
exempt  or  free. 

Privilege  and  prerogative  consist  of 
positive  advantages;  exemption  and  im- 
munity of  those  which  are  negative :  by 
the  former  we  obtain  an  actual  good,  by 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evil.  Priv- 
ilege, in  its  most  extended  sense,  compre- 
hends all  the  rest :  for  every  prerogative, 
exemption,  and  immunity  are  privileget, 
inasmuch  as  they  rest  upon  certain  laws 
or  customs,  which  are  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  certain  individuals.  In  the  restrict- 
ed sense,  the  privilege  may  be  enjoyed  by 
many ;  the  prerogative,  which  is  a  pecul- 
iar and  distinguished  privilege,  can  be 
enjoyed  only  by  a  few.  As  they  respect 
the  public,  privileges  belong  to  or  are 
granted  to  the  subject ;  prerogatives  be- 
long to  the  crown.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
a  member  of  Parliament  to  escape  ar- 
rest for  debt ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  be  irresponsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  ministers :  ns  respects  private 
cases,  it  is  the  privilege  of  females  to 
have  the  best  places  assigned  to  them ; 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  male  to  ad- 
dress the  female. 

As  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignity,  ao  tbey 
forfeit  the  j/riHlegea,  of  gray  hairs,  Blaie. 

By  the  worst  of  usurpations,  a  usurpation  on 
the  prerogatire*  of  nature,  you  attempt  to  force 
tailors  and  carpenters  into  the  State.       Buuu. 

Privileges  are  applied  to  every  object 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have ;  prerogor 
live  is  confined  to  the  case  of  making 
one's  election,  or  exercising  any  special 
power;  exemption  is  applicable  to  cases 
in  which  one  is  exempte^l  from  any  trib- 
ute or  payment;  immunity,  from  the  LaU 
in  munus,  an  office,  is  peculiarly  applica- 


ble to  cases  in  whloh  one  Is  freed  f torn 
a  service :  all  chartered  towns  or  corpo- 
rations have  pnvUeget^  exentpUotu,  and 
tmmvfttlias  .■  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  dty 
of  London  to  shut  its  gates  against  the 
king. 

Neither  nCMIity  nor  clen^  (in  France)  enjoy, 
ed  any  eoBempUon  from  the  duty  on  coasmna- 
ble  commoditiea.  Bcaaa. 

Ton  elalm  an  immwi^itjf  tnm  evi],  wMeh  be- 
long! not  to  the  lot  of  man.  Blaik. 

PROCEEDING  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 

Thk  manner  of  performing  actions  for 
the  attainment  of  a  given  end  is  the 
common  idea  comprehended  in  these 
terms.  PROCEEDING  is  the  most  gen- 
eral, as  it  simply  expresses  the  general 
idea  of  the  -manner  of  gomg  on ;  the 
rest  are  specific  terms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  cir- 
cumstance. Proceeding  is  said  common- 
ly of  such  things  as  happen  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  doing  business ;  PROCESS 
is  said  of  such  things  as  are  done  by 
rule :  the  former  is  considered  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  $  the  latter  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  point  of  view :  the  Freema- 
sons have  bound  themselves  together  by 
a  law  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal  some  part 
of  their  proceedings;  the  process  by  which 
paper  is  made  has  undergone  consider- 
able improvements  since  its  first  inven- 
tion. 

What  could  be  more  fslr  than  to  lay  open  to 
an  enemy  all  that  you  wished  to  obtain,  and  to 
desire  him  to  Imitate  your  ingennooa  proesed- 
ing  t  BcnaKs. 

Satumian  Juno  now,  with  double  care. 
Attends  the  fatal  proceas  of  the  war.    Dannr. 

Proceeding  and  PROGRESS  both  refer 
to  the  moral  actions  of  men ;  but  the  pro-- 
ceeding  simply  denotes  the  act  of  going 
on,  or  doing  something ;  the  progress  de- 
notes an  approximation  to  the  end :  the 
proceeding  may  be  only  a  partial  action 
comprehending  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end ;  but  the  progress  is  applied  to 
that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular 
succession  of  action,  to  bring  it  to  a  com- 
pletion :  that  is  a  proceeding  in  which  ev- 
ery man  is  tried  in  a  court  of  law ;  that 
is  a  progress  which  one  makes  in  learn- 
ing, by  the  addition  to  one's  knowledge: 
hence  we  do  not  talk  of  the  proetedi$tg 
of  life,  but  of  the  progress  of  life. 
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It  is  Tery  obserrable  that  oar  proetidinM 
diacovered  plainly  when  bis  lordship  thought 
well  of  himself,  and  when  not,  for  if  he  was  in 
good  heart  he  obseired  as  narrowly.       Nobtb. 

His  penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind  saw 
that  the  progretn  ot  social,  and  especially  com- 
mercial,  intercourse  was  producing  new  combi- 
nations, which  had  not  been  specifically  fbreseen 
when  the  laws  applied  to  such  saltfects  were  en- 
acted. Buavr. 

PROCEEDING)  TBAN8ACTI0N. 

PROCEEDING  signifies  literally  the 
thing  that  proceeds;  and  TRANSAC- 
TION the  thing  trattaaded:  the  forroer 
is,  therefore,  of  something  that  is  going 
forward ;  the  latter  of  something  that  is 
already  done:  we  are  witnesses  to  the 
whole  proceeding;  we  inquire  into  the 
whole  tranaadion.  The  term  proeeeding 
is  said  of  every  event  or  circumstance 
which  goes  forward  through  the  agency 
of  men ;  tranM/dion  comprehends  only 
those  matters  which  have  been  deliber- 
ately iranaaded  or  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion :  in  this  sense  we  use  the  word  pro- 
ceeding in  application  to  an  afTray  in  the 
street ;  and  the  word  tranaadion  to  some 
commercial  negotiation  that  has  been 
carried  on  between  certain  persons.  The 
term  proceeding  marks  the  manner  of 
proceeding;  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
proceedinga  in  a  couit  of  law :  tranaae- 
Hon  marks  the  business  tranaaded;  as 
the  tranaadiona  on  the  Exchange.  A 
proceeding  may  be  characterized  as  dis- 
graceful ;  a  iriinaadion  as  iniquitous. 

The  proceedinga  of  a  council  of  old  men  in 
an  Ameriiran  tribe,  we  are  told,  were  no  less  for- 
mal and  sagacious  than  those  in  a  senate  in  more 
polished  republics.  UoaaaTsoN. 

It  was  Bothweirs  interest  to  corer,  if  possible, 
the  whole  tranaaction  nnder  tJie  veil  of  darlc- 
ness  and  silence.  UoBurasoK. 

PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 

PROCESSION,  from  the  verb  proceed, 
signifies  the  act  of  going  forward  or  be- 
fore, that  is,  in  the  present  instance,  of 
going  before  others,  or  one  before  an- 
other. TRAIN  in  all  probability  comes 
from  the  Latin  traho,  to  draw,  signifying 
the  thing  drawn  after  another;  and  in 
the  present  instance  the  persons  who 
are  led  after,  or  follow,  any  object. 
RETINUE,  from  the  verb  to  rdain,  sig- 
nifies those  who  arc  retained  as  attend- 
ants. 


All  these  terms  are  said  of  any  ntrnw 
ber  of  persons,  who  follow  in  a  certain 
order ;  but  this^  which  is  the  leading  idea 
in  the  word  proceaaion,  is  but  collateral  in 
the  terms  train  and  rdinue :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  proeeaaion  may  consist  of  per- 
sons  of  all  ranks  and  stations ;  but  train 
and  rdinue  apply  only  to  such  as  follow 
some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordinate 
capacity:  the  former  in  regard  to  such 
as  make  up  the  concluding  part  of  some 
proeeaaion;  the  latter  only  in  regard  to 
the  servants  or  attendants  on  the  great 
At  funerals  there  is  frequently  a  long 
train  of  coaches  belonging  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  which  close  the  proeea- 
aion ;  princes  and  nobles  never  go  out 
on  state  or  public  occasions  without  a 
numerous  retinue:  the  beauty  of  every 
proeeaaion  consists  in  the  order  with 
which  every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  the  whole  goes 
forward ;  the  length  of  a  train  is  what 
renders  it  most  worthy  of  notice;  the 
number-of  a  rdinue  in  Eastern  nations 
is  one  criterion  by  which  the  wealth  of 
the  individual  is  estimated. 

And  now  the  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head, 
In  skins  of  beasts  involvM,  the  long  proeeaaion 
led.  Drtdeh. 

The  moon,  and  all  the  starry  train. 
Hung  the  vast  vault  of  licav'n.  Oat. 

Him  and  his  sleeping  slaves  he  slew ;  then  spiet 
Where  Remus  with  his  rich  rdinue  lies. 

Drtobv. 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

TiiK  term  PRODUCTION  expresses  d- 
ther  the  act  of  producing  or  the  thing 
produced;  PRODUCT  and  PRODUCE 
express  only  the  thing  produced:  the 
pi-odudion  of  a  tree  from  a  seed  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  the  produce 
will  not  be  considerable.  In  the  sense 
of  the  thing  produced,  produdion  is  ap- 
plied to  every  individual  thing  that  is 
produced,  whether  by  nature  or  art ;  as 
a  tree  is  a  produdion,  or  a  painting  is  a 
produdion  of  art  or  skill :  produce  and 
produd  are  properly  applicable  to  those 
produdiona  of  nature  which  are  made  to 
turn  to  account ;  the  former  in  a  collect- 
ive sense,  and  in  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular object ;  the  latter  in  an  abstract 
and  general  sense:  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  grain  drawn  from  a  field  is  term- 
ed the  produce  of  the  field;  but  com, 
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hay,  Tegetables,  and  fruits  in  general, 
are  termed  produeU  of  the  earth:  the 
naturaliat  examines  all  the  produdiaiu 
of  nature ;  the  husbandman  loolcs  to  the 
produce  of  his  lands;  the  topographer 
and  traveller  inquire  about  iheprodudt 
of  different  countries. 

He  was  expert  In  all  the  parts  of  physic;  bat 
tor  the  history  of  nature,  of  the  produetiont  of 
all  ooantries,  of  the  Tirtues  and  improvements  of 
plants,  ores,  and  minerals,  with  their  rarieties  in 
different  climates,  be  was  perhaps  the  perfectest 
and  ezactest  man  in  the  world.  Bubkxt. 

A  storm  of  hall,  T  am  informed,  has  destroyed 
all  the  produes  of  my  estate  in  Tuaeany. 

MeufOTB's  Lcmas  or  Cicaao. 

Our  British  products  are  of  auch  kinds  and 
quantities  as  can  turn  the  baUnce  of  trade  to 
our  advantage.  Addison. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between 
these  terms  in  their  improper  as  in  their 
proper  acceptation;  the  produeUon  is 
whatever  results  from  an  effort,  physical 
or  mental,  as  a  production  of  genius,  a 
production  of  art,  and  the  lilte ;  the/»^ 
uoe  is  the  amount  or  affgregaie  result 
from  physical  or  mental  labor:  thus, 
whatever  the  husbandman  reaps  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  land  is  termed  the 
produce  of  his  labor;  whatever  results 
from  any  public  subscription  or  collec- 
tion is,  in  like  manner,  the  produce:  the 
product  is  employed  properly  in  regard 
to  the  mental  operation  of  figures,  as  the 
product  from  multiplication,  but  may  be 
extended  to  anything  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  brain. 

What  would  become  of  the  scrofblous  consump- 
tive prodnetione  flimislied  by  our  men  of  wit 
and  learning?  Swift. 

This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that 
we  know  the  exact  produce  of  It.         Addisor. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Arabian  tales  the 
prodtiol  of  some  woman's  imagination. 

ATTBBBUmT. 

PRODUCTION,  PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

Wrkn  wc  speak  of  anything  as  result- 
ing from  any  specified  operation,  we  term 
it  a  PRODUCTION ;  as  the  production,  of 
an  author,  signifying  what  he  has  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  of  his  mind:  Homer^s 
Iliad  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductiofu  of  the  imagination.  When  we 
speak  of  anything  as  executed  or  per- 
formed by  some  person,  we  term  it  a 
PERFORMANCE,  as  a  drawing  or  a 
painting  Is  denominated  the  performance 


of  a  particular  artist  The  term  proAtc> 
tion  cannot  be  employed  without  specify- 
ing or  referring  to  the  source  from  whidi 
it  is  produeedy  or  the  means  by  which  it 
is  produced;  as  the  production  of  art»  the 
production  of  the  inventive  faculty,  the 
production  of  the  mind,  etc. :  a  perform^ 
once  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  refer- 
ring  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  has 
been  performed;  hence  we  speak  of  this 
or  that  person's  performanee.  When  ve 
wish  to  specify  anything  that  results  from 
WORK  or  labor,  it  is  termed  a  work.-  in 
this  manner  we  either  speak  of  the  work 
of  one's  hands,  or  a  work  of  the  imagioa- 
tion,  a  loor^  of  time,  a  work  of  magnitude. 

Nature,  In  her  produettone  alow,  aspires 
By  Just  degrees  to  reach  perfectkm*8  hefght 

SoKsaviux. 

The  performaneee  of  Pope  were  bomed  by 

those  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  selected  as  moat 

likely  to  publish  them.  Jobmmmk. 

Yet  there  are  some  worhe  which  the  autlior 

toi 


TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 

PROFESS,  m  Latin  profeetut,  partici- 
pie  of  profiicor^  compounded  of  pro  and 
fateor^  to  speak,  signifies  to  set  forth,  or 
present  to  public  view.  DECLARE, «.  7b 
deeUxre, 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or  opin> 
ions  is  the  common  idea  in  uie  significa- 
tion of  these  terms;  but  they  differ  in 
the  manner  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the 
object :  one  profeaeee  by  words  or  by  ac- 
tions ;  one  decUtree  by  words  only :  a  man 
profeeeet  to  believe  that  on  which  he  acts ; 
but  he  declaree  his  belief  of  it  either  with 
his  lips  or  in  his  writings.  Aprofeenon 
may  be  general  and  partial,  it  may  amount 
to  little  more  than  an  intimation :  a  deeta- 
ration  is  positive  and  explicit;  it  leaves 
no  one  in  doubt:  %profes»iou  may,  there^ 
fore,  sometimes  be  hypocritical ;  he  who 
profmee  may  wish  to  imply  that  which 
IS  not  real :  a  dedaraHon  most  be  either 
directly  true  or  false ;  he  who  deelarm  ex- 
pressly ooraroits  himself  upon  his  verac- 
ity. One  profemm  either  as  respects  sin- 
gfe  actions,  or  a  regular  course  of  con- 
duct ;  one  dedaree  either  passing  thoughts 
or  settled  principles.  A  person  profinee 
to  have  walked  to  a  oartain  distance ;  to 
have  taken  a  certain  route,  and  the  like: 
a  Christian  profeeeet  to  folbw  the  doo* 
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trine  and  precepts  of  OhristUnity ;  a  per- 
son dedam  that  a  thing  is  true  or  false, 
or  he  dedareB  his  firm  belief  in  a  thing. 

A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  when  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given.  Swirr. 

We  are  a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  prop- 
er  occasion,  would  not  lUl  to  deoktrs  ourselves. 

ASDUOM. 

To  proffm  Is  employed  only  for  what 
concerns  one*s  self ;  to  declare  is  likewise 
employed  for  what  concerns  others :  one 
profetaa  the  motives  and  principles  by 
which  one  is  guided :  one  dedarea  facts 
and  circumstances  with  which  one  is  ac- 
quainted :  one  profena  nothing  but  what 
one  thinks  may  be  creditable  and  fit  to 
be  known ;  but  on^dedara  whatever  may 
have  fallen  under  one's  notice,  w  passed 
through  one's  mind,  as  the  case  requires ; 
there  is  always  a  particular  and  private 
motive  for  pro/emon  ;  there  arc  frequent- 
ly public  grounds  for  making  a  didara- 
tion. 

Pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  pr<^4uin{f  next  the  spy. 
Argues  no  leader.  Milton. 

There  are  nowhere  so  plain  and  fall  declara- 
tions of  mercy  and  love  to  the  sons  of  men  as  are 
made  in  the  Gospel.  Tillotsok. 

PROFLIOATB,  ABANDONED,  RBPRO> 
BATE. 

PROFLIGATE,  in  Latin  profiigahM, 
participle  otprojiigo^  compounded  of  the 
intensive  pro  and  fiigo^  to  dash  or  beat, 
signifies  completely  ruined  and  lost  to  ev- 
erything. ABANDONED,  V.  7b  o^ndbn. 
REPROBATE  (v.  To  reprove)  signifies  one 
thoroughly  rejected. 

These  terms,  in  their  proper  accepta- 
tion, express  the  most  wretched  condi- 
tion of  fortune  into  which  it  is  possible 
for  any  human  being  to  be  plunged,  and 
consequently,  in  their  improper  applica- 
tion, they  denote  that  state  of  moral  de- 
sertion and  ruin  which  cannot  be  exceed- 
ed in  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  profli- 
gate man  has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  and 
consequently  to  his  vices  alone  he  looks 
for  the  regaining  those  goods  of  fortune 
which  he  has  squandered ;  as  he  has  noth< 
ing  to  lose,  and  everything  to  gain  in  his 
own  estimation,  by  pursuing  the  career 
of  his  vices,  he  surpasses  all  others  in 
his  unprincipled  conduct:  an  abandorndd 
man  is  altogether  abandoned  to  hia  pas- 


uonfl,  which,  having  the  entire  sway  over 
him,  naturally  impel  him  to  every  excess : 
the  reprohaie  man  is  one  who  has  been 
reproved  until  he  becomes  insensible  to 
reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  the  malignity 
of  his  own  passions. 

Aged  wisdom  can  check  the  most  forward,  and 
alM^  the  roost  proJUgate,  BUia. 

To  be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks  of 
yon,  does  not  only  show  you  arrogant  but  nban- 

dOMd,  HUOHB. 

And  liere  let  those  who  boast  in  mortal  things. 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  reprobate  spirits.  Milton. 

PROFUSION,  PR0FUSKNE68. 

PROFUSION,  from  the  Latin  pro/undo^ 
to  pour  forth,  is  taken  hi  relation  to  uncon- 
scious objects,  which  pour  forth  in  great 
plenty;  PR0FUSENES8  is  taken  from 
the  same,  in  relation  to  conscious  agents, 
who  likewise  pour  forth  in  great  plenty : 
the  term  pro/utforij  therefore,  is  put  for 
plenty  itself,  and  the  term  proftaeneu  as 
a  characteristic  of  persons  in  the  sense 
of  extravagance.  At  the  hospitable  board 
of  the  ricl^  there  will  naturally  be  a  pro- 
ftmon  of  everything  which  can  gratify 
the  appetite;  when  men  see  an  unusual 
degree  of  profutwn^  they  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  profu»enen. 

Te  glitfring  towns  with  wealth  and  splendor 

crown'd, 
Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  profueion 

round. 
For  UM  your  tribotary  stores  eomUne. 

GOUMKRH. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  liberality  of  my  yoang 
oompanions  was  only  pro/ueenese.      Johnsok. 

PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT. 

A  FORWARD  motion  is  designated  by 
these  terms:  but  PROGRESS  and  PRO- 
GRESSION simply  imply  this  sort  of  mo- 
tion ;  ADVANCE  and  ADVANCEMENT 
also  imply  an  approximation  to  some  ob- 
ject: we  may  make  a  progreee  in  that 
which  has  no  specific  termination,  as  a 
progren  in  learning,  which  may  cease 
only  with  life;  but  the  advance  is  only 
made  to  some  limited  point  or  object  in 
view ;  as  an  advance  in  wealth  or  honor, 
which  may  find  a  .termination  within  the 
life.  Progren  and  advance  are  said  of 
that  which  has  been  passed  over;  but 
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pngrenakm  and  advancemmt  may  be  said 
of  that  'which  one  is  passing :  ^eprogrmt 
is  made,  or  the  person  is  in  advance;  he 
is  in  tlie  act  of  progremxm  or  advanee- 
ment:  a  child  makes  a  progreaa  in  learn- 
ing by  daily  attention;  the  progradon 
from  one  stage  of  learning  to  another  is 
not  always  perceptible ;  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  overtake  one  who  is  in  ad- 
vance; sometimes  a  person's  advatuxmeni 
is  retarded  by  circumstances  that  are  al- 
together contingent :  the  first  step  in  any 
destructive  course  still  prepares  for  the 
second,  and  the  second  for  the  third,  af- 
ter which  there  is  no  stop,  but  the  prog- 
ren  is  infinite. 

I  wish  It  were  In  my  power  to  iciTe  a  re^rnlar 
history  of  ttie  jtrogreM  which  our  ancestors  hsve 
made  in  this  species  of  versification.  TTKwurrr. 

And  better  thence  a^pain,  and  better  still. 

In  infinite  progre^ton.  Thomson. 

The  most  successful  students  make  tlieir  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  by  short  flights.   Jounson. 

I  have  lived  to  sec  the  fierce  advancement^  the 
sudden  turn,  and  the  abrupt  period,  of  tliree  or 
ibur  enormous  friendships.  Pora. 

PROGBES8,  PROFICIENCY,  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

PROGRESS  (v.  Proceeding)  is  a  generic 
term, the  rest  are  specific;  PROFICIEN- 
CY, from  the  Latin  projido,  compounded 
of  pro  and  facio,  signifies  a  profited  state, 
that  is  to  say,  a  progress  already  made ; 
and  IMPROVEMENT,  from  the  verb  tm- 
proveil^  signifies  an  improved  condition; 
that  is,  progress  in  that  which  improves. 
The  term  progress  here,  as  in  the  former 
paragraph,  marks  the  step  or  motion  on- 
ward, and  the  two  others  the  point  al- 
ready reached;  but  progrens  is  applied 
either  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense, 
that  is,  either  to  those  travelling  forward, 
or  to  those  going  on  stepwise  in  any  work ; 
proficiency  is  applied,  in  the  improper 
sense,  to  the  ground  gained  in  an  art,  and 
improvement  to  what  is  gained  in  knowl- 
edge, or  understanding,  or  abilities ;  when 
idle  people  set  about  any  work,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  they  make  any  prog- 
ress in  it  from  time  to  time ;  those  who 
have  a  thorough  taste  for  either  music  or 
drawing  will  make  aprofideyiry  iti  it  which 
is  astonishing  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances ;  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  can  never  be  so 


effectually  and  easily  obtained  as  in  the* 
period  of  childhood. 

Solon,  the  sage,  his  progress  never  ceased, 
but  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increas'd. 

DCXBAIL 

Wlien  the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his  nnde 
desired  to  see  him,  that  he  might  know  what 
proficiency  he  had  made.  HAWxaswoasa. 

The  improvement  which  grows  flpom  habitu- 
ating the  mind  to  the  ooropNretaenaive  view*  la 
relifpon  must  not  be  tbooght  wholly  to  repud 
the  understanding.  ADOBosr. 

Progress  and  proficUney  are  applied  to 
the  acts  of  persons,  but  improvement  de- 
notes also  the  act  or  state  of  things ;  one 
must  make  a  progress  or  profieimy^  bat 
things  admit  of  improvemetU, 

The  metrical  part  of  oar  poetrr.in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  was  capable  of  more  improvmtenL 

TrawBRT. 

PBOMINENTy  CONSPICUOUS. 

PROMINENT  Bignifies  hanging  over; 
CONSPICUOUS  (v.DistingiMed)  signi- 
fies  easy  to  be  beheld:  the  former  i^ 
therefore,  to  the  latter,  in  some  meas> 
ure,  as  the  species  to  the  genus ;  what  is 
prominent  is,  in  general,  on  that  veey  %^  • 
count  conspicuous;  but  many  things  may 
Ixi  conspicuous  which  are  not  expressly 
prominent:  nothing  is  pronunetU  bvit 
what  projects  beyond  a  certain  line ;  ev- 
erything is  conspicwms  which  may  be 
seen  by  many :  the  nose  on  a  man's  face 
is  a  prominent  feature,  owing  to  its  pro- 
jecting  situation;  and  it  is  sometimes 
coiupicuous,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  person :  a  figure  in  a  painting  is  said 
to  be  prominent^  if  it  appears  to  stand 
forwani  or  before  the  others;  but  it  is 
not  properly  conspicuous^  unless  there  be 
something  in  it  which  attracts  the  gen- 
eral notice,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  things ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  am* 
spicuous^  but  not  expressly  prominent^ 
when  the  colors  are  vivid. 

Lady  Macbcth's  walking  in  her  sleep  is  an  In- 
cident so  full  of  tragic  horror,  that  it  stands  oat 
as  a  prominent  feature  In  the  moot  sablime  dra> 
ma  in  the  world.  CinasiaAiiD. 

That  innocent  mirth  whieh  had  been  ao  oon- 
spiouoHs  in  Sir  Thomas  Mon*s  lifis,  did  not  fbr- 
sake  him  to  the  last.  Axaumm. 

PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMIXATB. 

PROMISCUOUS,  in  Utin  prosmsema, 
from  pronUsevOfOr  pro  and  intMea,  to  mm- 
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gle,  signifies  thoroughly  min^^.  IN- 
DISCRIMINATE, from  tho  Latin  tn,  priv- 
atiTe,  and  ducrimen^  a  difference,  signifies 
without  any  difference. 

JFVomwetioiM  is  applied  to  any  number 
of  different  objects  mingled  together ;  in- 
€Uacriminaie  is  only  applied  to  the  action 
in  which  one  does  not  discriminate  dif- 
ferent objects :  a  multitude  is  termed  pro- 
miaeuons^  as  characterizing  the  thing ;  the 
use  of  different  things  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  of  the  .same  things  for  different 
purposes,  is  termed  inditeriminaie^  as  char- 
acterizing the  person :  things  beoome^^ 
ffiMeiKHM  by  the  want  of  design  in  any 
one;  they  aro  uidiMemttinate  by  the  ex- 
press intention  of  some  one :  plants  of 
all  descriptions  are  to  be  io\m^  promiteu- 
audy  situated  in  the  beds  of  a  gparden : 
it  is  folly  to  level  any  charge  inducrimi- 
naUiy  against  all  the  members  of  any 
community  or  profession. 

Victors  and  vanqaish'd  Join  promUeuotu  cries. 

Pops. 
From  this  indiscriminate  distribation  of  mis- 
ery, the  moralists  have  always  derived  one  of 
their  strongest  moral  argumentj  for  a  ftaitare 
state.  JoBMsoM. 

PROMI8B,  EXGAGKMENT,  WORD. 
PROMISE,  iu  Latin  pronivssw^  from 
promitto^  compounded  otpro^  before,  and 
miUOy  to  set  or  fix ;  that  is,  to  fix  before- 
hand, is  specific,  and  consequently  more 
binding  than  the  ENGAGEMENT  («.  Bun- 
M«n);  weprwnise  a  thing  in  a  set  form 
of  words,  that  are  clearly  and  strictly 
understood ;  we  .engage  in  general  terms, 
that  may  admit  of  alteration :  a  promine 
is  mostly  unconditional;  an  engagement 
is  frequently  conditional.  In  promises 
the  faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted 
upon  his  word,  and  built  upon  as  if  it 
were  a  deed;  in  engagement*  the  inten- 
tions of  an  individual  for  the  future  are 
all  that  are  either  implied  or  understood : 
on  the  fulfilment  of  promises  often  de- 
pend the  most  important  interests  of  in- 
dividuals ;  an  attention  to  engagemerUs  is 
a  matter  of  mutual  convenience  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life :  a  man  makes 
%  promise  of  payment,  and  upon  his  j^rom- 
MS  it  may  happen  that  many  others  de- 
pend for  the  fulfilment  of  their  j9n>miMS.* 
when  engetgementa  are  made  to  visit  or 
meet  others,  an  inattention  to  such  em- 
gagemenis  causes  great  trouble. 


An  acre  of  perCormanee  Is  worth  the  whole 
world  of  promiM.  Howell. 

The  engagements  I  had  to  Dr.  Swift  were  snch 
as  the  acCoal  services  he  had  done  me.  In  relation 
to  the  sabscription  for  Homer,  obliged  me  ta 

Pope. 

As  a  promise  and  engagement  can  be 
made  only  by  vords^  the  WORD  is  often 
put  for  either,  or  for  both,  as  the  case  re- 
quires :  he  who  breaks  his  toord  in  small 
matters  cannot  be  trusted  when  he  gives 
his  word  in  matters  of  consequence. 

JBneaa  was  oar  prince ;  a  Juster  lord, 
Or  nobler  warrior,  never  drew  a  sword ; 
Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  toord. 

Detdbv. 

PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TESTIMOmr. 

Tm  PROOF  (v.  Argument)  is  that  which 
simply  proves;  the  EVIDENCE  is  that 
which  makes  eioident  («.  Clear)  \  the  TES- 
TIMONY, from  ieUis^  a  witness,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  evidence  by  means  of  witnesses. 
In  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  terms 
proofs  are  commonly  denominated  m- 
ileneey  because  nothing  can  be  admitted 
as  proof  which  does  not  tend  to  make 
evident;  but  as  what  is  proved  is  jnade  ,. 
more  certain  or  indubitable  than  what  is 
made  evideniy  proof  is  more  than  evidence. 
Proof  is  likewise  taken  for  tho  act  of 
proving  as  well  as  for  the  thing  that 
proves^  which  distinguishes  it  still  fur- 
ther from  evidence. 

TosMxe  proof  ]$  always  required  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  appears  it. might  possi- 
bly have  been  had.  But  next  to  positive  proof 
circnmstantial  evidence^  or  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
sumptions, must  take  place.  Blackotomb. 

Evidence  comprehends  whatever  is  em- 
ployed to  make  evident^  be  it  words  or 
deeds,  be  it  writing  or  discourse;  testi- 
mony is  properly  evidence  by  words  spo- 
ken, and,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  per- 
son giving  the  evidence. 

Evidence  is  either  written  or  parole. 

BLAOKflTOME. 

Our  law  considers  that  there  are  many  trans- 
actions to  which  only  one  person  is  privy,  and 
thercfbre  docs  not  always  demand  the  testimo- 
ny of  two.  Blacsstome. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
terms  they  are  employed  with  a  similar 
distinction:  the  proof  is  the  mark  or 
sign  which  proves:  the  evidence  is  the 
mark  or  sign  which  makes  evident:  the 
teiUimony  is  that  which  is  offered  or  giv- 
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en  by  things  personifled  Kn  proof  <A  any- 
thing. 

or  the  Mtadoaineu  of  hope  and  the  unoer- 
talnty  of  Bcbemefl,  erery  day  gives  ■ome  new 
proof.  JoHKioii. 

Cato  Major,  who  had  borne  all  the  great  of- 
fioea,  haa  left  tt0  an  evidenci,  under  nls  own 
hand,  how  much  he  was  vened  tn  coontry  af* 
fidrs.  Loaa. 

JSvidsnes  la  said  to  arise  from  Utttmony, 
when  we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of 
others  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  anything. 

WlUUKS. 

The  proof  is  employed  for  facts  or 
physical  objects :  the  mndenoe  is  applied 
to  that  which  is  moral ;  tttiimony  regards 
that  which  is  personal.  All  that  our 
Saviour  did  and  said  were  evidenca  of 
bis  divine  character,  which  might  have 
produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many, 
oven  if  they  had  not  had  such  numerous 
and  miraculous />roo/«  of  his  power.  One 
friend  makes  a  present  to  another  in  tc- 
timony  of  his  regard :  the  proof  and  the 
iettunony  is  something  external,  or  some 
outward  mark  or  indication ;  the  evidence 
may  be  internal,  or  lie  in  the  thing  itself, 
as  the  internal  evidencea  of  Christianity. 

Men  onght  not  to  expect  either  sensible  proof 
or  demonstration  for  such  matters  as  are  not  ca- 
pable of  such  proof  tt  suppoatng  them  to  be  true. 

WtUUMS. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his  let- 
ters can  be  supposed  to  afford  any  end^nce,  be 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied. 

JoHiiaoif. 
Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  U»timony  bear 
What  I  perform'd,  and  what  I  suffer'd  there. 

Dbtdkm. 

PROPORTIONATE,  COMMENSURATB|  AD- 
BQUATK. 

PROPORTIONATE,  from  the  Latin 
proportioy  compounded  of  pro  and  par- 
Ho,  signifies  having  a  portioHy  suitable  to, 
or  in  agreement  with,  some  other  object. 
COMMENSURATE,  from  the  Latin  com- 
mengua  or  commentior^  signifies  measuring 
in  accordance  with  some  other  thing,  be- 
ing suitable  in  measure  to  something  else. 
ADEQUATE,  in  Latin  tukeqtuUwt^  partici- 
ple of  adaquo^  signifies  made  level  with 
some  other  body. 

Proportionate  is  here  a  term  of  gener- 
al use ;  the  others  are  particular  terms, 
employed  in  a  similar  sense,  in  regard  to 
particular  objects :  that  is  proportionate 
which  rises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  falls  as 


a  thing  falls ;  that  is  oommeiuurale  which 
is  made  to  rise  to  the  same  measure  or 
degree ;  that  is  adeqwUe  which  is  made 
to  come  up  to  the  height  of  another 
thing.  Proportumate  is  employed  either 
in  the  proper  or  improper  sense ;  in  all 
recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every  kind 
proportMmaU  quantities  must  always  be 
taken ;  when  the  task  increases  in  difli- 
oulty  and  oomplication,  a  propmrtMm^ 
degree  of  labor  and  talent  must  be  em- 
ployed upon  it.  OcMNfiMMtfrafe  and  oAt' 
quale  are  employed  only  in  the  moral 
sense;  the  fonner  to  denote  suitabiKty 
of  things  in  point  of  measure,  the  latter 
to  denote  the  equalizing  of  powers:  a 
person's  recompense  should  in  some 
measure  be  eomtnenturate  with  his  labor 
and  deserts :  a  person*s  resources  should 
be  adequate  to  tiie  work  he  is  engaged  in. 

All  envy  b  proporHonaU  to  desire. 

JOBRSOV. 

Where  the  natter  is  not  commeneuraU  t» 
the  words,  all  speaking  is  bat  tautotogy.  Socn. 

Oatward  actions  are  not  adaquate  expressions 
of  oar  Tirtaea.  Advoos. 

PROPOSAL^  PROPOSITION. 

PROPOSAL  comes  from  propou,  in 
the  sense  of  offer:  PROPOSITIOK 
comes  from  propoee^  in  the  sense  of  set- 
ting down  in  a  distinct  form  of  words. 
We  make  a  propoeal  to  a  person  to  enter 
into  a  partnership  with  him ;  we  make  a 
propotition  to  one  who  is  at  variance 
with  us  to  settle  the  difference  by  arbi- 
tration. 

I  have  propoatd  a  visit  to  her  friend  tag 
Campbell,  and  my  Anna  seemed  to  reoeiTe  ths 
propoaal  with  pleasnre.     Sir  Wiluam  Ji»9. 

The  Protestanta,  arerse  from  proceeding  to 
any  act  of  violence,  listened  with  pteasore  to  ttas 

TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOURN. 

PROROGUE,  from  the  Latin  prmgo, 
signifies  to  put  off,  and  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  deferring  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  ADJOURN,  from  /omtm^ 
the  day,  signifies  only  to  put  off  for  s 
day,  or  some  short  period :  the  fonner  ia 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only ;  the 
latter  is  applicable  to  any  meeting. 

A  proroffaHon  Is  the  continuance  of  PsrUs- 
ment  from  one  session  to  another.  Aukcinoxii 
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An  QiifoummmU  ia  no  more  than  a  oontina- 
anco  of  the  aesaion  from  one  day  to  another. 

Blackstonk. 

TO  PROVK,  DEMOXSTRATK,  EVINCE, 
MANIFEST. 

PROVE,  in  Latin  probo^  signifies  to 
make  good,  t.  «.,  to  make  good  by  proofs, 
which  is  here  the  general  term ;  the  other 
terms  imply  different  modes  oi  proving  : 
vre  prove  in  different  ways,  and  in  differ- 
ent degrees.  To  DEMONSTRATE,  from 
morutro^  to  show,  and  the  intensive  syl- 
lable de,  signifies  to  prove  in  a  specific 
manner,  that  is,  in  a  clear  and  andeniable 
manner;  we  umj prove  facts,  innocence, 
guilt,  and  the  like ;  we  denumstrale  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  a  thing. 

The  existence  of  a  God  is  bo  fkr  from  being  a 
thing  that  wants  to  be  proved,  that  I  think  it 
the  only  thing  of  which  we  are  certain. 

GOAaDIAN. 

The  nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable by  the  mind  of  man :  onr  reason  demon- 
eitratee  to  us  that  it  has  been,  but  at  the  same 
time  can  frame  no  Idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big  with 
absurdity  and  contradiction.  Addison. 

Prove  and  demonsfraie  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  that  which  a  person  may  show 
of  himself;  evince  and  manifni  are  used 
only  in  this  application.  To  prove  in  this 
case  is  to  eive  a  proof,  as  to  prove  one^s 
Talor;  to  aemoTutraie  is  to  give  a  clear 
or  ocular  proof,  as  to  de^mmsircUe  an  at- 
tachment to  a  thing ;  to  evince  is  to  show 
by  convincing  proof,  as  to  evince  one's 
integrity  by  the  whole  course  of  one's 
dealings;  to  manifeU  is  to  make  mani- 
fest, as  to  mani/eet  one's  displeasure  or 
satisfaction. 

From  what  Is  left  on  record  of  his  actions,  he 
plainly  appears  to  have  proved,  what  the  proph- 
et  foresaw  him  to  be,  a  man  of  violence,  cruelty, 
and  blood.  Blaib. 

By  the  very  setting  apart  and  consecrating 
places  fbr  the  service  of  God,  wo  demonetrate 
our  acknowledgment  of  his  power  and  sover- 
eignty over  us.  Bevekidok. 

Wo  must  evince  the  sincerity  of  our  fidth  by 
good  works.  Blaie. 

In  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  suf- 
ficient to  manifeet  himself  a  man  of  honor  and 
virtue.  Steele. 

In  regard  to  things,  to  prove  is  to 
serve  as  a  proof;  to  evince  is  to  serve 
as  a  particular  proof;  to  manifest  is  to 
serve  as  a  public  proof.  The  beauty  and 
order  in  the  Creation  prove  the  wisdom 


of  the  Creator;  a  persistence  in  a  pAr^ 
ticular  coarse  of  conduct  may  either 
evifice  great  virtue  or  great  folly;  the 
miracles  wrought  in  Egypt  mamfceted 
the  Divine  power. 

Why  on  those  shores  are  they  with  Joy  survey'd, 
Adrair'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obe/d, 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove  f    Pope. 
His  master's  Interest  and  his  own  combined. 
Prompt  every  movemeni  of  his  heart  and  mind, 
Thought,  word,  and  deed  his  liberty  evince^ 
His  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  a  prince.  Cowpsa. 
This  intermediate  space  is  so  well  husbanded 
and  managed  that  there  Is  scarce  a  degree  of 
perception  which  does  not  exist  in  some  one  part 
of  the  world  of  life.    Is  the  goodness  or  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  Being  more  tnan\feeted  In  this 
proceeding?  Aodisov. 

TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH, 
SUPPLY. 

PROVIDE,  in  Latin  provideo,  signifies 
literally  to  see  before,  but  figuratively  to 
get  in  readiness  for  some  future  purpose. 
PROCURE,  V.  To  get.  FURNISH  is  in 
French  foumir.  SUPPLY,  in  French 
euppleer,  Latin  mppleOy  from  etUf  and  pico^ 
signifies  to  fill  up  a  deficiency,  or  make 
up  what  is  wanting. 

Provide  and  procure  are  both  actions 
that  have  a  special  reference  to  the  fut- 
ure ;  Jundsh  and  eupply  are  employed 
for  that  which  is  of  immediate  concern : 
one  provides  a  dinner  in  the  contempla- 
tion that  some  persons  are  coming  to 
partake  of  it;  one  procures  help  in  the 
contempUtion  that  it  may  be  wanted; 
^Q  furnish  a  room,  as  we  find  it  necessa- 
ry for  the  present  purpose;  one  supplies 
a  family  with  any  article  of  domestic  use. 
Calculation  is  necessary  in  providing; 
one  does  not  wish  to  provide  too  much 
or  too  little :  labor  and  management  are 
requisite  in  procuring ;  when  a  thing  is 
not  always  at  hand,  or  not  easily  come 
at,  one  must  exercise  one^s  time,  strength, 
or  ingenuity  to  procure  it :  judgment  is 
requisite  in  furmshing ;  what  one  fur- 
nishes ought  to  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
who  furnishes ;  care  and  attention  are 
wanted  in  sujmlying;  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  know  wnat  a  person  really  wants, 
in  order  to  supply  him  to  his  satisfaction. 
One  provides  against  all  contingencies ; 
one  procures  all  necessaries;  one  fur- 
nishes all  comforts;  one  suppUes  all  defi- 
ciencies. 
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A  rate  hand  may  boOd  walls,  fonn  roofr,  and 
lay  floors,  and  provide  all  tbat  warmth  and  se- 
curity require.  Johnson. 

Such  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to  endure 
the  different  seasons,  the  most  unenlightened 
nations  have  been  able  to  procure.      Jobnsow. 

Auria  having  driren  the  Turks  from  Conme, 
both  by  sea  and  laad.fumUked  the  city  with 
GorUf  wine,  Tictual,  and  gunpowder.      Kmoixis. 
Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
Yet  to  tupply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  fkiend 
I'll  break  a  custom.  Shakspbaus. 


Provide  and  procure  are  the  acts  of 
persons  only ;  furnish  and  eupply  are  the 
acts  of  unconscious  agents :  one's  garden 
and  orchard  may  be  said  ia  famuli  him 
with  delicacies;  the  earth  tuppiies  us 
with  food.  So  in  the  improper  applica- 
tion: the  daily  occurrencee  of  a  great 
city  fumtitli  materials  for  a  newspaper ; 
a  newspaper,  to  au  fiuglishman,  ntppUes 
almost  every  other  want. 

Your  Ideas  are  new,  and  borrowed  from  a 
mountainous  country,  the  only  one  that  can  fur- 
nieh  truly  picturesque  scenery.  Guat. 

And  douds,  dissolv'd,  the  tliirsty  grouild  eupply. 

DUTDEM. 

PROVIDENCE,  PRUOENCK. 

PROVIDENCE  and  PRUDENCE  are 
both  derived  from  the  verb  io  provide; 
but  the  former  expresses  the  particular 
act  of  providing ;  the  latter  the  habit  of 
providing.  The  former  is  applied  both 
to  animals  and  men;  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed only  as  a  characteristic  of  men. 
We  may  admire  the  providence  of  the  ant 
in  laying  up  a  store  for  the  winter;  the 
prudence  of  a  parent  is  displayed  in  his 
concern  for  the  future  settlement  of  his 
child.  It  is  provident  in  a  person  to 
adopt  measures  of  escape  for  himself,  in 
certain  situations  of  peculiar  danger ;  it 
is  prudent  to  be  always  prepared  for  all 
contingencies. 

In  Albion's  Isle,  when  f^lorious  Edfcar  retgn'd, 
He,  wisely  prorutenty  trom  her  white  clifft, 
Launch'd  half  her  forests.  SomaviLLS. 

Pritdence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  rules  on  composition;  it  produces  vlgi« 
lance  rather  than  elcTation.  JoHmov. 

PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 

PRUDENT  {v.  J^tidgment)  characterizes 
the  person  or  the  thing;  PRUDENTIAL 
characterizes  only  the  thing.  Prudent 
signifies  having  prudence;  prudential^ 
according  to  rules  of  prudence^  or  as  re- 


spects  prudenee.  The  prtadent  is  oppoKd 
to  the  imprudent  and  inconsiderate;  tbe 
prudentiat  is  opposed  to  the  voluntair: 
the  course  is  prudmt  which  aooords  with 
the  principles  of  prudenee;  the  reason 
or  motive  is  prudential,  as  flowing  out  of 
circumstances  of  prudence  or  necessitj. 
Every  one  is  called  upon  at  certain  times 
to  adopt  prudent  measures;  those  who 
are  obliged  to  consult  their  means  in  the 
management  of  their  expenses  must  act 
upon  prudential  motives. 

Ulysses  flrst  in  public  care  she  ftmnd. 
For  prudent  counsel  like  the  gods  renowa'd. 

Port 

Those  who  possess  elevated  nndershmdings  u* 
naturally  apt  to  consider  all  prudenHai  inuia> 
M  below  their  regard.  '        " 


TO  PRY,  SCRUTINIZE,  DIVE  IIJTO- 

PRY  is  in  all  probability  changed  from 
prove,  in  the  sense  of  try.  SCRUTINIZE 
comes  from  the  Latin  mrutor^  to  search 
thoroughly.     DIVE, ».  To  plunge, 

Prjf  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  look- 
ing more  narrowly  into  things  than  odc 
ought:  0eruiinue  and  €Uve  into  arc  em- 
ployed in  the  good  sense  of  searching 
things  to  the  bottom.  A  person  wiio 
pries  looks  into  that  which  does  not  b^ 
long  to  him ;  and  too  narrowly  also  into 
that  which  may  belong  to  him;  it  is  t°<'' 
consequence  of  a  too  eager  curiosity  or 
a  busy  meddling  temper :  a  person  who 
9enUiniM$  looks  into  that  which  is  ioiei^^ 
tionally  concealed  from  him ;  it  is  an  act 
of  duty  flowing  out  of  his  office :  a  pe^ 
who  divee  penetrates  into  that  which  uf 
hidden  very  deep ;  he  is  impelled  to  uii* 
action  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  and  » 
laudable  curiosity.  . 

A  love  of  prjfinff  into  the  private  af- 
fairs of  families  makes  a  person  a  troo- 
blesome  neighbor :  it  is  the  business  ot 
the  magistrate  to  Beruiuwu  all  maJtcnJ 
which  affect  the  good  order  of  society: 
there  are  some  minds  so  imbued  witj* 
love  of  science  that  they  delight  to  *•* 
into  the  secrets  of  nature. 

The  peaceable  man  never  ofllckniily  ^^J 
pry  into  the  secrete  of  others.  ^*'**^ 

He  who  enters  upon  this  eeruUnyj!^^  ^ 
depths  of  the  mind)  enters  into  a  ii^^y^^^L,.«ii. 

In  man  the  more  we  di^  the  more  wo  «? 

ipiog  an  hnmortsl  b»JJ^^ 


Heaven's  signet  stamptog  i 
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TO  PUBLISH,  PROMULGATE,  DIVULGE, 
REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 

PUBLISH,  V.  To  advertiBe.  PROMUL- 
GATE, in  hBLiin  promulffatuey  participle  of 
prormUffo  or  provulg/o,  signifies  to  make 
vulgar.  DIVULGE,  in  Latin  divulffOy  that 
is,  in  diverao8  vulffo,^  signifies  to  make 
vulgar  in  different  parts.  REVEAL,  in 
Latin  revelo^  from  vdOy  to  veil,  signi- 
fies to  take  off  the  veil  or  cover.  DIS- 
CLOSE signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 
doge. 

To  puJbUth  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  conveying  in  its  extended  sense  the 
idea  of  making  known ;  but  it  is  in  many 
respects  indefinite:  we  mtiy  publish  to 
many  or  few;  but  to  promutgatc  is  al- 
ways to  make  known  to  many.  We  may 
jnMuh  that  which  is  a  domestic  or  a  na- 
tional concern ;  we  pronvulgats  properly 
only  that  which  is  of  general  interest 
the  affairs  of  a  family  or  of  a  nation  are 
published  in  the  newspapers ;  doctrines, 
principles,  prefcepts,  and  the  like,  are  pro- 
mulgcited. 

Thfi  Jews  read  Moses  and  the  Prophets  of  old 
time,  as  their  Book  of  Acts  informs  us.  And  so, 
Indeed,  do  writers  of  their  own  in  the  same  a^e 
with  it,  who  boast  of  the  practice  as  a  most-use- 
ful and  honorable  distinction  peculiar  to  their 
nation,  that  the  laws  of  life  were  thus  publMitd 
to  the  people.  SscxEa. 

An  absurd  theory  on  one  side  of  a  question 
forms  no  Justification  for  alleging  a  false  fact  or 
promtUgaUnff  mischievous  maxims  on  the  oth- 
er. BUBXB. 

.  We  may  publish  things  to  be  known, 
or  things  not  to  be  known ;  we  divulge 
things  mostly  not  to  be  known :  we  may 
publish  our  own  shame,  or  the  shame  of 
another,  and  we  may  publish  that  which 
is  advantageous  to  another ;  but  we  com- 
monly divulge  tlie  secrets  or  the  crimes  of 
another. 

There  was,  we  may  very  well  think,  some  cause 
which  moved  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  to  require  that 
those  thiugs  which  any  one  church's  affairs  gave 
particular  occasion  to  write,  might,  for  the  in- 
struction of  all,  be  pxibUshsdy  and  that  by  read- 
<nff-  HooKB. 

_  Tremble,  thou  wretch. 

That  hast  within  thee  undieulged  crimes. 

Shakspeasx. 

To  publish  is  said  of  that  which  was 
never  before  known,  or  never  before  ex- 
isted ;  to  reveal  and  disclose  are  said  of 
that  which  has  been  only  concealed  or 


lay  hidden :  we  publish  the  events  of  the 
day ;  we  revetd  the  secret  or  the  mystery 
of  a  transaction ;  we  disclose  the  whole 
affair  from  beginning  to  end,  which  has 
never  been  properly  known  or  accounted 
for. 

If  I  should  tell  you  how  these  two  did  coact. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  pvbliihing  the  truth  ? 

SBAKSPEAaS. 

In  confession,  the  reveaUng  is  not  for  worldly 
use,  but  for  the  ease  of  a  man's  heart.      BAcoif . 

Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose, 

Dktdem. 

TO  PURPOSE^  PROPOSE. 

Wk  PURPOSE  (tr.  To  design)  that  which 
is  near  at  hand,  or  immediately  to  be  set 
about ;  we  PROPOSE  that  which  is  more 
distant :  the  former  requires  the  setting 
before  one^s  mind,  the  latter  requires  de- 
liberation and  plan.  We  purpose  many 
things  which  we  never  think  worth  while 
doing ;  but  we  ought  not  to  propose  any- 
thing to  ourselves  which  is  not  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  lightly  adopted  or 
rejected.  We  purpose  to  go  to  town  on 
a  certain  day ;  we  propose  to  spend  our 
time  in  a  particular  study. 

When  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

Thomson. 

There  are  but  two  plans  on  which  any  man 
can  propoM  to  conduct  himself  through  the  dan- 
gers and  distresses  of  human  life.  Blaib. 

TO  PUSH,  SHOVE,  THRUST. 

All  these  words  denote  the  giving  an 
impulse  to  a  body  with  more  or  less  force, 
but  differ  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
impulse  is  given.  PUSH  and  SHOVE  re- 
quire the  bodies  which  give  and  receive 
the  impulse  to  be  in  contact :  one  person 
cannot  push  or  skove  another  without  com- 
ing in  direct  personal  contact  with  him ; 
as  when  a  person  touches  another  in  pass- 
ing, it  may  be  a  push  more  or  less  violent : 
UitJiove  is  a  continued  action,  which  causes 
the  body  to  move  forward ;  as  to  shove  a 
load  along  the  ground.  A  body  may  be 
both  pushed  and  shoved  along,  but  in  the 
former  case  this  is  effected  by  repeated 
pu^ies,  and  in  the  latter  case  by  a  contin- 
uation of  the  same  act.  To  THRUST,  like 
push,  is  a  single  act ;  but  thruslittg  la  com« 
monly  performed  by  some  instrument,  ai 


PUT 


QUALIFY 


a  pole,  a  stick,  a  hand,  or  sottie  part  of  a 
body. 

Our  enemies  bare  beat  lu  to  the  pit ; 

U  i«  more  worthy  to  leap  tn  oonelrcs 

Ttiaa  tarry  tUl  tbey  j9mM  qs.  SaAXsraAaa. 

There  the  British  Neptnne  stood 
Beneath  them,  to  submit  th'  ofBdous  flood. 
And  with  his  trident  tkov'd  them  off  the  sand. 

l>UTOBM. 

Wlien  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  violence 
Unless  he  seek  to  tkruti  yon  out  by  force. 

SBASSTBAaa 

A  body  may  likewise,  ia  a  similar  man- 
ner, tJirust  itself,  but  it  always  pushes  or 
shoves  some  other  body. 

Who's  tliere,  I  say  P    How  dare  you  thrust  your- 
selves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ?         SaAKtrBAai. 

TO  PUT,  PLACK,  LAY,  8KT. 

PUT  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  tiie  Latin  posittts,  par- 
ticiple of  pono,  to  place.  PLACE,  «.  To 
place.  LAY,  in  Saxon  leffari^  German  le- 
ffen^  Latin  loco^  and  Greek  Xcyo^ioi,  signi- 
fies to  cause  to  lie ;  and  SET,  in  German 
seUen^  Latin  nsto,  and  «to,  to  stand,  signi- 
fies to  cause  to  stand.  Put  is  the  most 
general  of  all  these  terms ;  plaee^  lay^  and 
tet  are  bat  modes  of  puUing;  one  puis 
things  generally,  but  the  way  of  putting 
is  not  defined ;  we  may  put  a  thing  into 
one's  room,  one's  desk,  one's  pocket,  and 
the  like ;  but  to  pHaoe  is  to  piU  in  a  spe- 
cific manner,  and  for  a  specific  purpose ; 
one  places  a  book  on  a  shelf  as  a  fixed 
pla4x  for  it,  and  in  a  position  most  auit- 
able  to  it  To  lay  and  set  are  still  more 
specific  than  place  ;  the  former  being  ap- 
plied only  to  such  things  as  can  be  made 
to  lie ;  and  sd  only  to  such  as  can  be  made 
to  stand :  a  book  may  be  said  to  be  lavi 
on  the  table  when  placed  in  a  downward 
position,  and  set  on  a  shelf  when  placed 
on  one  end :  we  lay  ourselves  down  on  the 
ground ;  we  set  a  trunk  upon  the  ground. 

The  laborer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  p«tf. 

Drtdbh. 
Then  youths  and  virgins,  twice  as  many.  Join 
To  plae6  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  tlie  wine. 

Drtdbk. 
Here  some  design  a  mole,  while  others  there 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre.       DavDEN. 

Ere  T  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  ttet 
Between  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 
SBAasrsAaa. 


Q. 


QUAUFICATION,  ACCOM  PUfiHMENT. 

The  qualification  (r.  Qmpdad) 
serves  the  purpose  of  utility ;  the  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT serves  to  adorn:  by  the  first 
we  are  enabled  to  make  ourselves  useful; 
by  the  second  we  are  enabled  to  make  oar- 
selves  agreeable.  The  qualificatiom  oft 
man  who  has  an  office  to  perform  mii^ 
be  considered:  of  a  man  who  has  odIj 
pleasure  to  pursue,  the  aceomflvJujunb 
are  to  be  considered.  A  readiness  wiib 
one's  pen,  and  a  facility  at  accounts,  are 
necessary  quali/lcatums  either  for  a  school 
or  a  counting-house;  drawing  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  aeeomr 
plishnents  that  can  be  given  to  a  young 
person. 

The  companion  of  an  evening,  and  the  eosi- 
panion  for  life,  require  very  different  ^uali^ 
iions.  


Where  nature  bestows  genius,  education  vill 
give  aeoompMkments.  CnrasBLiaa 

TO  QUAUFT,  TEMPKJt,  HUXOB. 

QUALIFY,  V.  Om^ietenL  TEMPER, 
from  tempero,  is  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ment. HUMOR,  from  humor,  is  to  suit 
the  humor. 

Things  are  mudified  according  to  cir- 
cumstances :  woat  is  too  harsh  must  be 
qualified  by  something  that  is  soft  ^^ 
lenitive;  thin^  are  tempered  by  nature 
or  by  providence,  so  that  things  perfect- 
ly discordant  should  not  be  combined; 
things  are  humored  by  contrivance :  whftt 
is  subject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be 
humored ;  a  polite  person  will  quaHfy  » 
refusal  by  some  expression  of  kindness; 
Providence  has  tempered  the  seasons  so 
as  to  mix  something  that  is  pleasant  in 
them  all.  Nature  itself  is  sometimes  to 
be  humored  when  art  is  employed :  but 
the  tempers  of  man  require  still  more  ut 
be  humored. 

It  is  the  excellency  of  fHendship  to  rectify,  or 
at  least  to  qnaU/y,  the  malignity  of  tticM  vox- 
mises.  SooTB. 

Ood  in  his  mercy  has  so  framed  and  temperid 
his  word,  that  we  have  for  the  nrosk  part  sj^- 
serve  of  mercy  wrapped  up  in  a  curse.     Soctb- 

Our  British  gardeners.  Instead  of  honoring 
nature,  love  to  deviate  fh>m  it  as  much  as  po^ 
sible.  Atmov. 
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QUALITY,  PROPERTY,  ATTRIBUTE. 

QUALITY,  in  Latin  qwdilag,  from  gua- 
lit,  such,  signifies  such  as  a  thing  rcallj 
is.  PROPERTY,  which  is  changed  from 
pntprieiy  and  propriitSy  proper  or  one's 
own,  signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  as  an 
essential  ingredient  ATTRIBUTE,  in 
Latin  attrUnUtu^  participle  of  attribuo,  to 
bestow  upon,  signifies  the  things  bestow- 
ed upon  or  assigned  to  another. 

The  quality  is  that  which  is  inherent  in 
the  thing  and  coexistent ;  the  property 
is  that  which  belongs  to  it  for  the  time 
being;  the  altrUnUe  is  the  quality  which 
is  assigned  to  any  object  We  cannot 
alter  the  quality  of  a  thing  without  alter- 
ing the  whole  thing  *,  but  we  may  give  or 
take  AvrtLj propeHUs  from  bodies  at  pleas- 
ure, without  entirely  destroying  their  iden- 
tity; and  we  may  ascribe  attributa  at 
discretion. 

Hamllity  and  patience,  indnstnr  and  temper- 
ance, are  Tery  often  the  good  gwMtist  of  a  iioor 
man.  Addisoh. 

No  man  can  have  sank  ao  far  into  stupidity,  as 
not  to  consider  the  proptrtUa  of  the  ground  on 
which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he  feeds, 
or  of  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear.   Johksoh. 

Man  o'er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views, 
Qod  through  the  wonder  of  his  works  pursues. 
Exploring  thenoe  his  attribvUa  and  laws. 
Adores,  loves,  imitates,  th*  Eternal  Cause. 

Jbntrs. 

QUARREL,  BROIL,  FEUD. 

QUARREL  (v.  Difference)  is  the  gen- 
eral and  ordinary  term ;  BROIL,  from 
brawl,  and  FEUD,  in  German  /«Mlc,  con- 
nected with  the  word  ^A/,  including  ac- 
tive hostility,  are  particular  terms.  The 
idea  of  a  variance  between  two  or  more 
parties  is  common  to  these  terms;  but 
the  former  respects  the  complaints  and 
charges  which  are  reciprocally  made; 
broil  respects  the  confusion  and  entan- 
glement which  arises  from  a  contention 
and  collision  of  interests ;  feud  respects 
the  hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the  va- 
riance. There  are  quarr^a  where  there 
are  no  6mb,  and  there  are  both  where 
there  are  no  fewit ;  but  there  are  no 
brwU  and  feud*  without  quarrels:  the 
quairrd  is  not  always  openly  conducted 
between  the  parties;  it  may  sometimes 
be  secret,  and  sometimes  manifest  itself 
only  in  a  coolness  of  behavior :  the  broil 
is  a  noisy  kind  of  qftarrtl,  it  always 
:>0 


breaks  out  in  loud,  and  mostly  reproach- 
ful language :  feud  \a  a  deadly  kind  of 
quarrel  which  is  heightened  by  mutual 
aggravations  and  insults.  Quarrds  aro 
▼ery  lamentable  when  they  take  place 
between  members  of  the  same  family; 
broilt  are  very  frequent  among  profligate 
and  restless  people  who  live  together: 
feudi  were  very  general  in  former  times 
between  different  families  of  the  nobility. 

The  dirk  or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  was  of 
more  use  in  private  quarrtU  than  in  battles. 

Johnson. 
Ev'n  hanghty  Juno,  who  with  endless  broiU, 
Eaxth^  seas,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself  tur- 
moils, 
At  length  aton*d,  her  fHcndly  pow*r  shall  Join, 
To  dierisb  and  advance  the  Trojan  line. 

Dbtdkn. 

The  poet  describes  (in  the  poem  of  Chevy 

Chose)  a  battle  occasioned  by  the  mutual /eiMU 

which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an  English  and 

Scotch  nobleman.  Addison. 

QUARBEI^  AFFBAY,  OR  FRAY. 

A  QUARREL  (v.  Difference)  is  indefi- 
nite, both  as  to  the  cause  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  conducted;  an  AF- 
FRAY or  FRAY,  from  frico^  to  rub,  sig- 
nifiea  the  collision  of  the  passions,  and  is 
a  particular  kind  of  quarrel:  a  quarrel 
may  subsist  between  two  persons  from 
a  private  difference;  an  affray  always 
takes  place  between  many  upon  some 
public  occasion:  a  quarrd  may  be  car- 
ried on  merely  by  words ;  an  affray  is 
commonly  conducted  by  acts  of  violence : 
many  angry  words  pass  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween  too  hasty  people;  many  are  wound- 
ed, if  not  killed,  in  affrays^  whe^  opposite 
parties  meet 

The  quarrel  between  my  fHenda  did  not  run 
10  high  as  1  find  your  accounts  have  made  it 

Steele. 

The  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son,  and  several 
citizens  of  dbtinction,  were  killed  in  the /rriy. 

ROBEETSON. 

QUESTION,  QUERY. 

QUESTION,  V.  To  a»k.  QUERY  is 
but  a  variation  of  queere^  from  the  verb 
queero^  to  seek  or  inquire. 

Questions  and  queries  are  both  put  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  an  answer;  but  the 
former  nuiy  be  for  a  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable cause;  a  query  is  mostly  a  ra- 
tional question:  idlers  may  put  questions 
from  mere  curiosity;  learned  men  put 
queries  for  the  sake  of  information. 
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I  dMll  eondnde  with  proposing  onlj  some 
gu*rU»  in  order  to  a  farther  search  to  be  made 
by  others.  Nkittom. 

Becanse  he  that  knoweth  least  Is  fittest  to  ask 
guuiiont^  it  is  more  reason  <br  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  time  that  ye  ask  me  ^mmMoiu  than 
that  I  ask  you.  Bacon. 

QUICKNESS,  SWIFTNESS,  FLEETNBSS, 
CELERITY,  RAPIDITY,  VELOCITY. 

Thxsji  terms  are  all  applied  to  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies,  of  which  QUICKl^ESS, 
from  qvicJc^  denotes  the  general  and  sim- 
ple idea  which  characterizes  all  the  rest 
Qidcknen  is  near  akin  to  life,  and  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  slowness.  SWIFT- 
NESS, in  all  probability  from  the  Ger- 
man Bchufdfen^  to  roam;  and  FLEET- 
NESS,  from  fly,  express  higher  degrees 
of  quickness.  CELERITY,  probably  from 
ceUr,  a  horse;  VELOCITY,  from  K>/<r,  to 
fly ;  and  RAPIDITY,  from  n^MO,  to  seize 
or  hurry  alone,  differ  more  in  applica- 
tion than  in  degree.  Quick  and  rnnfl 
are  applicable  to  any  objects ;  men  are 
quick  in  moving,  twifl  in  running :  dogs 
hear  auickhfy  and  nm  Kwiftly  ;  a  mill  goes 
quickly  or  swifUy  round,  according  to  the 
force  of  the  wind :  Jleetnen  is  the  pecul- 
iar cbaracteristio  of  winds  or  horses ;  a 
horse  ia  fleet  in  the  race,  and  is  sometimes 
described  to  be  as  fleei  as  the  winds :  that 
which  we  wish  to  characterize  as  partic- 
ularly quick  in  our  ordinary  operations, 
we  say  is  done  with  ederihf;  in  this  man- 
ner our  thoughts  pass  with  cderUy  from 
one  object  to  another :  those  things  are 
said  to  move  with  rapidity  which  seem  to 
hurry  evecything  away  with  them ;  a  river 
or  stream  moves  with  nqndity;  time  goes 
on  with  a  rapid  flight:  velocity  signifies 
the  twifineu  of  flight,  which  is  a  motion 
that  exceeds  all  others  in  smftnen:  hence, 
we  speak  of  the  vdocUy  of  a  ball  shot 
from  a  cannon,  or  of  a  celestial  body 
moving  in  its  orbit;  sometimes  these 
words,  rapidity  and  velocity,  are  applied 
in  the  improper  sense  by  way  of  empha- 
sis to  the  very  swift  movements  of  other 
bodies:  in  this  manner  the  wheel  of  a 
oarriage  is  said  to  move  rvgndly  ;  and  the 
flight  of  an  animal,  or  the  progress  of  a 
vessel  before  the  wind,  is  compared  to  the 
flight  of  a  bird  in  point  of  velocity. 

Impatience  of  labor  seizes  those  who  are  most 
distingnlshed  fbr  quictneat  of  apprehension. 

JOHKSON. 


Above  the  boonding  billows  mo^  th^flev. 
Till  now  the  Qredaa  camp  ^>pear*d  in  Tiew. 


For  fear,  thovigbJUeter 
Belierea  *tis  always  left 


than  the  wind. 


ways  left  behind. 
By  moving  the  eye  we  gather  vp  with  fcreal 
celerity  the  several  parts  of  an  olgect,  so  aa  ta 
form  one  piece.  Bubkx. 

Meantime  the  radiant  son,  to  mortal  sight 
Deseendiog  ewifi,  roWd  down  the  rapid  UgliL 


Lightning  is  prodnctire  of  grandeur,  which  S 
chiefly  owes  to  the  M/oeily  of  its  motion. 


R. 

BACK,  QENBRATIOir,  BRKBD. 

RACE,  V.  Family.  GENERATION,  in 
Latin  generation  tTKOn  genera,  and  the 
Greek  vcvt^aw,  to  engender  or  beget,  s^- 
nifies  the  thing  begotten.  BREED  sig- 
nifies  that  which  is  bred  (v.  To  breed). 
These  terms  are  all  employed  in  regard 
to  a  number  of  animate  objects  which 
have  the  same  origin ;  the  first  two  are 
said  only  of  human  beings,  the  latter 
only  of  brutes :  the  term  raee  is  employ- 
ed in  regard  to  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living ;  generation  is  employed  mostly  in 
regard  to  the  living :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  race  of  the  Heradidas,  the  race  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  race  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
like ;  but  the  present  generation,  the  whole 
generation,  a  worthless  ^en^ro^ion,  and  the 
like :  breed  is  said  of  those  animals  which 
are  brought  forth,  and  brought  up  in  the 
same  manner.  Hence,  we  denominate 
some  domestic  animals  as  of  a  good  breed, 
where  particular  care  is  taken  not  only 
as  to  the  animals  from  which  they  come, 
but  also  of  those  which  are  brought  forth. 

Where  raeee  are  thus  namerous  and  thns 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  dan  is  thus 
addressed  by  his  name.  Joaxsov. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  raoe  of  man  is  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  with*ring   on  the 

ground { 
So  ffeneratioHM  in  their  coarse  decay. 
So  flourish  these  when  those  are  pass'd  away. 

POVK. 

Nor  hut  forget  thy  (Uthfol  dogs,  bat  Ibed 
With    llktt*ntog   whey  the   mastifTs   gen'nws 
breed.  Detde*. 

RADIANCE,  BRUXIANCT. 

Both  these  terms  express  the  circaro- 
stance  of  a  great  light  in  a  body ;  but 


RAPACIOUS 


RAPINE 


RADIANCE,  from  radiuB,  a  ray,  denotes 
the  emission  of  rajs,  and  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  bodies  naturally 
luminous,  like  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
BRILLIANCY  (v.Briffhi)  denotes  the 
whole  body  of  light  emitted,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  equally  to  natural 
and  artificial  light.  The  radiancy  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  constitutes  a  part 
of  their  beauty ;  the  brilUanof  of  a  dia- 
mond is  frequently  compared  with  that 
of  a  star. 

Amonip  tbe  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge. 
The  friowworm  lights  his  gem,  and  tluroagti  the 

dark 
A  moving  radianes  twinkles.  THomoir. 

BrUUainty  (v.  Brighi)  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects which  shine  or  glitter  like  a  dia- 
mond. 

The  beaaty  of  the  ladies,  the  richness  of  their 
dress,  and  brUUancy  of  their  Jewels,  were  dis- 
played in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

Bbtsokb. 

It  is  also  applied  figuratively  to  moral 
objects. 

A  eircnmstance  intervened  daring  the  penden- 
cy of  tbe  negotiation  to  set  off  tbe  good  fidtb  of 
the  company  with  an  additional  brilliancy^  and 
to  make  it  sparlile  and  glow  with  a  variety  of 
splendid  fkoes.  Bdrue. 

RAPACIOUS,  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS. 

RAPAdOUS,  in  Latin  rapax,  from  ra- 
piOf  to  seize,  signifies  seizing  or  grasping 
anything  with  an  eager  desire  to  have. 
RAVENOUS,  from  the  Latin  ralrieB,  fury, 
and  rapioj  to  seize,  signifies  the  same  as 
rcqpadom,  VORACIOUS,  from  tforo,  to 
devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to  devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forms 
the  leading  feature  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms,  is  varied  in  the  subject 
and  the  object :  rapacious  is  the  quiUity 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  what  is 
like  beasts  of  prey :  raveruma  and  wtra- 
cioua  are  common  to  all  animals  when 
impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  the 
forest  are  rapadnym  at  all  times;  all 
animals  are  more  or  less  rmtmicm  or 
vorocuwf,  as  circumstances  may  make 
them :  the  term  rapadofUB  applies  to  the 
seizing  of  anything  that  is  eagerly  want- 
ed; ravewnu  applies  to  the  seizing  of 
anything  which  one  takes  for  one*8  food : 
a  lion  is  rapacious  when  it  seizes  on  its 
prey :  it  is  rauenom  in  the  act  of  consum- 


ing it  The  word  ravenouB  respects  the 
haste  with  which  one  eats ;  the  word  vo- 
raeUyus  respects  the  quantity  which  one 
consumes :  a  ravenous  person  is  loath  to 
wait  for  the  dressing  of  his  food;  he 
consumes  it  without  any  preparation :  a 
voracious  person  not  only  eats  in  haste, 
but  he  consumes  great  quantities,  and 
continues  to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  Ab- 
sUnence  from  food  for  an  unusual  length 
will  make  any  healthy  creature  raven- 
cm  :  habitual  intemperance  in  eating,  or 
a  diseased  appetite,  will  produce  voracity. 

Eapaeious  death  asserts  his  tyrant  power. 

Mbs-Caktee. 

Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  bam. 

And  once  again  the  rav'fimM  birds  return. 


Ere  yon  remark  another^  sin, 

Bid  thy  own  oonsdenoe  look  within  t 

Control  thy  more  voracious  bOI, 

Nor  Ibr  a  tareaklhst  nations  kUl.  Oat. 

In  an  extended  sense,  rci^xia/y  is  ap- 
plied as  a  characteristic  of  pereons  to 
denote  their  eagerness  to  seize  anything 
which  falls  in  their  way. 

A  display  of  our  wealth  before  robbers  is  not 
the  way  to  restrain  their  bold]iets,or  to  kesen 
their  rapacity.  Bukks. 

Havenous  denotes  an  excess  of  rc^MO' 
ity,  and  voracious  is  applied  figuratively 
to  moral  objects. 

So  great  a  hatred  hadde  the  greedie  ravenous- 
ness  of  their  proconsnltes  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  them  alL  Ck>LDTiio. 

So  voracious  is  this  hamor  grown,  that  It 
draws  in  everything  to  feed  npon. 

QovsBiiMBirT  or  tbm  Tohoob. 

RAFINB,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 

The  idea  of  property  taken  from  an- 
other contrary  to  his  consent  is  included 
in  all  these  terms :  but  the  term  RAP- 
INE includes  most  violence;  PLUN- 
DER includes  removal  or  carrying  away ; 
PILLAGE,  search  and  scrutiny  after  a 
thing.  A  soldier  who  makes  a  sudden 
incureion  into  an  enemy's  country,  and 
carries  away  whatever  comes  within  his 
reach,  is  guilty  of  n^ne:  he  goes  into  a 
house  full  of  property,  and  carries  away 
much  plunder;  he  entera  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  into  a  town,  and,  stripping  it 
of  everything  that  was  to  be  found,  goes 
away  loaded  with  piUage;  mischief  and 
bloodshed  attend  rapine;  loss  attends 
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phnder;  distress  and  rain  follow  wher- 
ever there  has  been  pillage. 

Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  ilow  winding  thro'  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  once .  SoMsaviLLB. 

Ship-money  was  pitched  upon  aa  fit  to  be  form- 
ed by  ezdse  and  taxes,  and  the  borden  of  the 
sDlOects  took  off  by  plunderinfft  and  sequestra- 

ttoOS.  SOCTH. 

Although  the  Eretrians  for  a  time  stood  reso- 
lately  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  it  was  given 
ap  by  treachery  on  tho  seventh  day,  and  pU- 
lagtd  and  destroyed  in  a  moat  barbaroos  manner 
by  the  Ferslana.  Cuicbbujuid. 

UARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

RARE,  in  Latin  rant»,  comes  from  the 
Greek  opatoc,  rare,  SCARCE,  in  Dutch 
ihaen^  sparing,  comes  from  tdiatfUy  to 
cut  or  clip,  and  signifies  cut  close.  SIN- 
GULAR, V.  Partieular. 

Rare  and  scarce  both  respect  number 
or  quantity,  which  admit  of  expansion 
or  diminution:  rare  is  a  thinned  num- 
ber ;  tcaree  is  a  quantity  cut  short.  Bare 
is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or 
luxury;  scarce  to  matters  of  utility  or 
necessity:  that  which  is  rare  becomes 
valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price ;  that 
which  is  scarce  becomes  precious,  and  the 
Ices  of  it  is  seriously  felt  The  best  of 
everything  is  in  its  nature  rare;  there 
will  never  be  a  superfluity  of  such  things ; 
there  are,  however,  some  things,  as  par- 
ticularlj  curious  plants  or  particular  an- 
imals, which,  owing  to  circumstances, 
are  always  rare :  that  which  is  most  in 
use  will,  in  certain  cases,  be  scarce;  when 
the  supply  of  an  article  fails,  and  the 
demand  for  it  oontmues,  it  naturally  be- 
comes scarce.  An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a 
rariiif^  for  nature  has  prescribed  such 
limits  to  its  growth  as  to  give  but  very 
few  of  such  flowers:  the  paintings  of 
Raphael,  and  the  former  distinguished 
painters,  are  daily  becoming  more  scarce, 
because  time  will  diminish  their  quantity, 
although  not  their  value. 

A  perfect  nnion  of  trit  and  Judgment  is  one  of 
the  rareet  things  in  the  world.  BoaKS. 

When  any  particnlar  pieee  of  money  grew  very 
scares,  it  was  often  reooioed  by  a  sncoeeding 
emperor.  Addisom. 

What  is  rare  will  often  be  singular, 
and  what  is  singular  will  often,  on  that 
account,  be  rare :  but  these  terms  arc 
not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  ob- 


ject: fewness  is  the  idea  oommon  im 
both ;  but  rare  is  said  of  that  of  which 
there  might  be  more;  while  mnguiar  is 
applied  to  that  which  is  single,  or  neftriy 
single,  in  its  kind.  The  rare  is  that  which 
is  always  sought  for ;  the  singular  \a  not 
always  that  which  one  esteems :  a  thing 
is  rare  which  is  diflScult  to  be  obtained ; 
a  thing  is  stn^ic^  for  its  peculiar  quali- 
ties, good  or  bad.  Indian  plants  are  many 
of  them  rare  in  England,  because  the 
climate  will  not  agree  with  them:  the 
senutive  plant  is  singular^  as  its  quaUtj 
of  yielding  to  the  touch  difitingoishes  it 
from  all  others. 

And  it  was  sealed  in  an  island  strong. 
Abounding  all  with  delioes  most  rare. 


We  should  learn,  by  reflecting  on  the  nsistet- 

unes  which  have  attended  others,  that  tbere  is 

nothing  sinffutar  in  those  which  bciUI  oarvelrcs. 

HsuioTO's  LxTTsaa  or  Cscsao. 

BAsmnsss,  tbmeritt,  hastiness^ 

PRECIPITANCY. 

RASHNESS  denotes  the  quahtj  of 
rashy  which,  like  the  German  rasA^  and 
our  word  rush,  and  the  Latin  ruo^  ex- 
presses hurried  and  excessive  motion. 
TEMERITY,  hi  Latin  temeritas,  from  is- 
merh,  possibly  comes  from  the  Greek 
rrifitpov,  at  the  moment,  denoting  the 
quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  HASTINESS,  v.  Angry  and 
Cursory.  PRECIPITANCY,  from  the 
Latin  pra  and  capio,  signifies  the  quali- 
ty or  disposition  of  taking  things  before 
they  ought  to  be  taken. 

Bashness  and  Umeritg  have  a  dose  aUi- 
ance  with  each  other  in  sense ;  but  they 
have  a  slight  difference  which  is  entitled 
to  notice :  rasknfn  is  a  general  and  in- 
definite term,  in  the  signification  of  which 
an  improper  celerity  is  the  leading  idea: 
this  celerity  may  arise  either  from  a  ve- 
hemence of  character,  or  a  temporary 
ardor  of  the  mind:  in  the  signification 
of  temerity,  the  leading  idea  is  want  of 
consideration,  springing  mostly  from  an 
overweening  confidence,  or  a  presumption 
of  character.  RaalmtsM  is  therefore  ap- 
plied to  corporeal  actions,  as  the  jumphig 
into  a  river,  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  the  leaping  over  a  hedge,  without  be- 
ing an  expert  horseman ;  temerity  is  ap- 
plied to  our  moral  actions,  particularly 
such  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  oalciL 
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Ution  of  ooDsequenoes.  BMtineu  and 
precipUanetf  are  but  modes  or  character- 
istics of  ras^iMM,and  coDsequently  em- 
ployed only  in  particular  cases,  as  luuti- 
nen  in  regard  to  our  movements,  ^xApre- 
dpUaney  in  regard  to  our  measures. 

Nature  to  youth  hot  rathnew  doth  dispense. 
Bat  with  cold  pmdenoB  age  doth  recompenae. 

All  mankind  hare  a  saffldent  plea  ibr  some 
degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  too  much  UmeHty  of  conclushm 
in  favor  of  somethtaig  not  experienced.  Jomnoir. 
And  hurry  through  the  woods  with  hatiy  step. 
Rustling  and  AiU  of  hope.  Soicervtub. 

As  the  chemist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost 
the  philosophical  elixir,  so  precipitancy  of  our 
understandings  is  an  occasion  of  error. 

GLAxyiL. 

BATK,  PROPORTION,  RATIO. 

RATE  (v.  To  aUmate)  and  RATIO, 
which  has  the  same  origin  and  original 
meaning  as  rate,  are  in  sense  species  of 
PROPORTION  iy,  ProportUmaJte)'.  that 
is,  they  are  supposed  or  estimated  pro- 
portions^  in  distinction  from  proportions 
that  He  in  the  nature  of  thmgs.  The 
first  term,  rate^  is  employed  in  ordinary 
oonoems;  a  person  receives  a  certain 
sum  weekly  at  the  raU  of  a  certain  sum 
yearly :  ratio  is  applied  only  to  numbers 
and  calcuUtions ;  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is 
four  to  eight,  and  eight  to  sixteen ;  the 
ratio  in  this  case  being  double:  propor- 
tion is  employed  in  matters  of  science, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  two  more  spe- 
cific terms  are  not  admissible ;  the  beau- 
ty of  an  edifice  depends  upon  observing 
the  doctrine  of  proportioru ;  in  the  dis- 
posing of  soldiers  a  certain  regard  must 
be  had  to  proportion  in  the  height  and 
size  of  the  men. 

At  Ephesus  and  Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  his 
nsnal  rate  in  all  manner  of  luxury.    Paipsaux. 

The  rate  of  interest  (to  lenders)  is  generally  In 
a  compound  ratdo  finrmed  oat  of  the  inoonven- 
ienoe  and  the  hazard.  BLAcssroini. 

Repentance  cannot  be  efflBctual  but  aa  it  bears 
some  propitrtion  to  sin.  South. 

RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

RAVAGE  comes  from  the  Latin  rapto, 
and  the  Greek  apxaK^t  8ignif3ring  a  seiz- 
ing or  tearing  away.  .  DESOLATION, 
from  w/iM,  alone,  signifies  made  solitary 
or  reduced  to  solitude.    DEVASTATION, 


in  Latin  devoMtaiio,  from  dnaaio,  to  lay 
waste,  signifies  reducing  to  a  waste  or 
desert 

Ravage  expresses  less  than  either  d!es- 
olation  or  dewuiation:  a  breaking,  tear- 
ing, or  destroying  is  implied  in  the  word 
ravage;  but  de&oUUion  signifies  the  en- 
tire unpeopling  a  land,  and  deoakaiion 
the  entire  clearing  away  of  every  ves- 
tige of  cultivation.  Torrents,  fiames,  and 
tempests  ravage;  war,  plague,  and  fam- 
ine deaoiate;  armies  of  barbarians,  who 
inundate  a  country,  carry  devaatation  with 
them  wherever  they  go. 

Beasts  of  prey  retire,  tliat  all  night  long, 
Urg'd  by  necessity,  had  rang'd  me  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shnnn'd  the  Ught, 
AshamU  Tuomboit. 

Amid  thy  bow*rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green. 

Goldsmith. 
How  much  the  strength  of  tho  Roman  republic 
is  impaired,  and  what  dreadAil  dsveutatton  has 
gono  forth  Into  all  its  provinces ! 

Meuiotu*s  Lettbbs  of  Cicsuo. 

Bavage  is  employed  likewise  in  the 
moral  application;  deaolaiion  and  devas- 
tation only  in  the  proper  application  to 
countries.  Disease  makes  its  ravages  on 
beauty ;  death  makes  its  ravages  among 
men  in  a  more  terrible  degree  at  one 
time  than  at  another. 

Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 

To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  sonl  ?  Addisov. 

BAY,  BEAM. 

RAT  (v.  Gleam)  is  indefinite  in  its 
meaning;  it  may  be  said  either  of  a 
large  or  small  quantity  of  light:  BEAM 
(v.  Oleam)  is  something  positive ;  it  can 
be  said  only  of  that  which  is  considera- 
ble. We  can  speak  of  rays  either  of  the 
sun,  or  the  stars,  or  any  other  luminous 
body ;  but  we  speak  of  the  beams  of  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  The  ra^  of  the  sun 
break  through  the  clouds ;  its  beams  are 
scorching  at  noonday.  A  room  can  scarce- 
ly be  so  shut  up,  that  a  smgle  ray  of  light 
shall  not  penetrate  through  the  crevices ; 
the  sea,  in  a  calm  moonlight  night,  pre- 
sents abeautif  ul  spectacle,  with  the  moon^s 
beams  playing  on  its  waves. 

The  stars  emit  a  shivered  ray.  Tnonsan. 

The  modest  virtues  mingle  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  homid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers. 
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RBADT,  APT,  PROMPT. 

READY  (v.  Easy)  is  in  general  applied 
to  that  which  has  been  intentionally  pre^ 
pared  for  a  given  purpose ;  PROMPT  (v. 
SxpedUion)  is  ^jpUed  to  that  which  is  at 
hand  so  as  to  answer  the  immediate  pur- 
pose ;  APT,  from  aphu^  fit,  is  applied  to 
that  which  is  fit,  or  from  its  nature  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  effects. 

The  god  talmMlf  with  r^ady  trident  itAiidt 
Aiid  opes  the  deep,  «nd  spreedi  the  moring  aandt. 

Dbtdbx. 

Let  not  the  ferrent  toogae, 

Prompt  to  deceWe,  with  adnlatkni  nnooth. 

Gain  on  yonr  porpoi'd  will.  Thomson. 

Poverty  Is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,  riches 

into  arrogance.  Anoisov. 

When  applied  as  personal  character- 
istics, ready  respects  the  will  or  under- 
standing, which  is  prepared  for  anything ; 
as  ready  to  serve  a  person,  a  rec^  wit ; 
prompt  denotes  the  vigor  or  zeal  which 
impels  to  action  without  delay,  or  at  the 
moment  when  wanted ;  and  opi,  a  fitness 
to  do  anjrthtng  from  the  habit  or  temper 
of  the  mind. 

All  things  are  ready  If  onr  minds  be  so. 

Shakstbakb. 
But  In  his  daty  prompt  at  every  call, 
Ho  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all. 

OOUMMIIH. 

This  so  eminent  industry  In  making  proselytes 
more  of  that  sex  than  of  the  other  groweth  that 
they  are  deemed  apter  to  serre  as  instruments 
in  the  cause.  Hooaaa. 


REASONABLE,  RATIONAL. 

REASONABLE,  or  accordant  with  rea- 
son, and  RATIONAL,  having  reaaon^  are 
both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word 
ratio^  reason,  which,  from  ratuB  and  reor^ 
to  think,  signifies  the  thinking  faculty. 
They  differ  principally  according  to  the 
different  meanings  of  the  word  reason. 
Reaaonahie  is  sometimes  applied  to  per- 
sons in  the  general  sense  of  having  the 
faculty  of 


Hnman  natore  Is  the  seme  in  all  reaeondble 
creatBTOS.  Addvoit. 

But  more  frequently  the  word  roHotud  is 
used  in  this  abstract  sense  of  reaeon. 

Can  anything  so  probably  conduce  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  rational  and  social  animal  as  the 
right  exercise  of  that  reaeon^  and  of  those  social 
aflbctlons?  " 


In  application  to  things  reaaonable  and 
rational  both  signify  according  to  reason  ; 


but  the  former  is  used  in  refiereooe  to  the 
business  of  life,  as  a  reammabU  proposal 
wish,  etc ;  roHonal  to  abetiact  msnen, 
as  raHonal  motives,  grounds,  qnestkns, 
etc 

Men  hare  no  right  to  what  is  not  f«(W0M»b, 
and  to  what  Is  not  for  ih^  beMft.       Bciu. 

The  erldeooe  whiefa  is  afforded  fer  s  fann 
slate  Is  snlBdent  for  a  rational  grooad  cl<» 


TO  REBOUND,  REVERBERATE,  RECOU- 

To  REBOUND  is  to  bound  or  spnof 
back :  a  baU  rdtounde.  To  REYERBEB 
ATE  is  to  verberaie or  beat  back:  a soiiik 
reverberaUe  when  it  echoes.  To  RElt)IL 
is  to  coil  or  whirl  back:  a  snake  rta^ 
The  two  former  are  used  in  an  improper 
application,  although  rarely ;  butweiuj  I 
say  of  recoil^  that  a  man^s  schemes  lU 
recoU  on  his  own  head.  , 

Honor  is  bot  the  reflection  of  a  man'k  ova  a^    i 
tlons  shining  bright  in  the  foce  of  sU  sbooi  bia, 
and  flrom  thence  rebonmdinc  apoa  faboelf. 

Socis. 

You  seemed  to  rocerberaU  upon  ms  with  * 
beams  of  the  son.  Hovoi. 
Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  tosb. 
LUte  guns  o'erchaitfd,  breaks,    "       


TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIBE,  WITB- 
DRAW,  SECEDE. 

To  RECEDE  is  to  go  back;  to  BE- 
TREAT  is  to  draw  back;  the  former » 
a  simple  action,  suited  to  one*8  conreo- 
ience;  the  latter  is  a  particular  sctios, 
dictated  by  necessity:  we  reeede  by**- 
rect  backward  movement ;  we  rttrtai  by 
an  indirect  backward  movement:  wef*- 
cede  a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  » 
object  more  distinctly ;  we  retrtei  froo 
the  position  we  have  taken  in  order  to 
escape  danger ;  whoever  can  advance^ 
reeeie;  but  in  general  those  only  rdrt» 
whose  advance  is  not  free;  rserf*?*' 
the  act  of  every  one ;  relreaHny  i*  P^ 
culiarly  the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  vbo 
make  hostile  movements. 

As  the  sun  reeedee,  the  moon  and  stsn  dtocor- 
er  themselves.  QuJf^ 

With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  fbnl  reirtat. 

To  RETIRE  and  WITHDRAW  origi- 
nally signify  the  same  as  re<r0af,tb*t  ^ 
to  draw  back  or  off;  but  they  agree  m 
application  mostly  with  recede^  to  denote 
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leisurely,  and  Tohmtary  acts :  to  recede  is 
to  go  back  from  a  given  spot;  but  to 
rdire  and  withdraw  have  respect  to  the 
place  or  the  presence  of  the  persons :  we 
may  recede  on  an  open  plain ;  but  we  re- 
tire or  teithdraw  from  a  room,  or  from 
some  company.  In  this  application  with- 
draw is  the  more  familiar  term:  retire 
may  likewise  be  used  for  an  army ;  but 
it  denotes  a  much  more  leisurely  action 
than  retreat:  a  general  retreate^  by  com- 
pulsion, from  an  enemy ;  but  he  may  re- 
tire from  an  enemy's  country  when  there 
is  no  enemy  present. 

She  from  her  hoshand  soft  vfWidrew.    Milton. 
After  some  slight  skirmlthes  he  retired  him- 
self (retired)  into  the  castle  of  Fambam. 

GLAUBin>oir. 

Eeeede^  retreat,  reiirt,  and  withdraw  are 
also  used  in  a  moral  application;  SE- 
CEDE is  used  only  in  this  sense :  a  per- 
son recedes  from  his  engagement,  or  his 
protensions ;  he  retires  from  business,  or 
vnthdratoe  from  a  society.  To  secede  is  a 
public  act;  men  secede  from  a  religious 
or  political  body ;  toithdraw  is  a  private 
act ;  they  withdraw  themselves  as  individ- 
ual members  from  any  society. 

We  were  soon  brought  to  the  necessity  of  r«- 
cetHng  from  onr  hnagined  equality  with  our 
consins.  Johhsok. 

Retirement  from  the  world's  cares  and  pleas- 
ures has  been  often  recommended  as  nsefnl  to 
repentance.  Johnson. 

A  temptation  may  withdraw  for  awhile,  and 
return  again.  Soutb. 

How  certain  is  onr  mln,  nnleis  we  sometimes 
retrent  from  this  pestilential  region  (the  world 
of  pleasure).  Blaib. 

Pisistratus  and  his  sons  maintained  their  usur- 
pations during  a  period  of  sixty-eight  years,  In- 
dnding  thoee  of  Ftelstratus*  seeeeatims  from 
Athens.  CiiMBm.AN]>. 

KKCEIPT,  RECEFnON. 

RECEIPT  comes  from  receive,  in  its 
application  to  inanimate  objects,  which 
are  taken  into  possession.  RECEPTION 
comes  from  the  same  verb,  in  the  sense 
of  treating  persons  at  their  first  arrival : 
in  the  commercial  intcroourse  of  men,  the 
receipt  of  goods  or  money  must  be  ac- 
knowledged in  writing;  in  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  men,  their  reception  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  according  to 
the  sentiments  entertained  toward  the 
individual. 


If  a  man  will  keep  tmt  of  even  hand,  his  ordi* 
nary  expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  half  of  his  re- 
eeipte.  Baoon. 

I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  recep- 
tion. Atteebdey. 

TO  RECKON,  COUNT  OB  ACCOUNT, 
NUMBER. 

The  idea  of  esteeming  is  here  common 
to  these  terms,  which  d^er  less  in  mean- 
ing than  in  application :  RECKON  (v.  To 
calculate)  is  the  most  familiar ;  ACCOUNT 
(v.  To  calculate)  and  NUMBER,  i  e.,  to  put 
in  the  number,  are  employed  only  in  the 
grave  style :  we  reckon  it  a  happiness  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  a  particular  friend ; 
we  ought  to  account  it  a  privilege  to  be 
enabled  to  address  our  Maker  by  prayer ; 
we  must  all  expect  to  be  one  day  num- 
bered with  the  dead. 

Reckoning  themselves  absolved,  by  Mary's 
attachment  to  Bothwell,  flrom  the  engagements 
which  they  had  come  under  when  she  yielded 
herself  a  prisoner,  they  carried  her  next  even- 
ing, under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Loch- 
leven.  Robertson. 

There  Is  no  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
but  accounts  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty, 
to  comply  with,  tills  precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Titus,  **  These  things  teach  and  exhort.** 

South. 

He  whose  mind  never  pauses  IVom  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  sufferings  may  Justly  be  num- 
b&red  among  tbe  most  miserable  of  human  be- 
ings. Johnson. 

TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM. 

RECLAIM,  from  damOy  to  call,  signi- 
fies to  call  back  to  its  right  place  that 
which  has  gone  astray.  REFORM  signi- 
fies to  form  anew  that  which  has  changed 
its  form:  they  are  allied  only  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  moral  character.  A  man 
IS  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  courses  by 
the  foree  of  advice  or  exhortation;  he 
may  be  reformed  by  various  means,  ex- 
ternal or  mtemal.  A  parent  endeavors 
to  reclaim  a  child,  but  too  often  in  vain; 
the  offender  is  in  general  not  reformed, 

Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  fk-om  a  princesa 
of  Mary*  8  character,  who  was  wholly  occupied  In 
endeavoring  to  reclaim  her  heretical  subjects. 

ROBBBTSON. 

A  monkey,  to  reform  the  times, 

ResolT'd  to  visit  foreign  climes.  Oat. 

TO  RKCUNE,  RKPOSK. 

To  RECLINE  is  to  lean  back;  to  RE- 
t*OSB  is  to  place  one's  self  back :  he  who 
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ndina,  repotm  ;  but  wc  may  rtiUm  with- 
out reponnff :  when  we  redine  we  put  our- 
selTCB  into  a  particular  jDon^ton  ;  but  when 
we  repofe  we  put  ourselves  into  that  po«i- 
tioQ  which  will  be  most  easy. 

For  consolfltton  on  hia  friend  redlMd, 

FAJJCOfttM. 

I  first  awnk*d,  and  foond  mjwiitt  rtpo^d 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers.  Hiltom. 

JIECOONIZB,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

RECOGNIZE,  in  Latin  recognMoert, 
that  is,  to  take  knowledge  of,  or  bring  to 
onc^B  own  knowledge,  is  to  take  cogniganee 
of  that  which  comes  again  before  our  no- 
tice; to  ACKNOWLEDGE  (v.  To  acknowl- 
edge) is  to  admit  to  one^s  hundedge  what- 
ever comes  fresh  under  our  notice :  we 
recognize  a  person  whom  we  have  known 
before;  we  recognize  him  either  in  his 
former  character,  or  in  some  newly  as- 
sumed character ;  we  acknoiMlge  either 
former  favors,  or  those  which  have  been 
just  received:  princes  recognize  certain 
principles  which  have  been  admitted  by 
previous  consent;  they  acknovoledge  the 
justice  of  claims  which  are  preferred  be- 
fore them. 

When  conscience  threatens  ponishment  to  se- 
cret crimes.  It  manifestly  reoo(fniM«  a  Supreme 
Governor  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden.  Bj;.aul 

I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when  any 
State,  as  sncb,  shall  not  actnowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  the  moral  govenior  of  the  world. 

BCBEX. 
BBCORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVE. 

RECORD  is  taken  for  the  thmg  record- 
ed^ or  the  collection  in  which  a  thing  is 
recorded;  REGISTER,  either  for  the  thing 
registered^  or  the  place  in  which  it  is  reg- 
istered; ARCHIVE,  mostly  for  the  place, 
and  sometimes  for  the  thing:  records  are 
cither  historical  details  or  short  notices, 
which  serve  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
things ;  registers  are  but  short  notices  of 
particular  and  local  circumstances;  ar- 
chives are  alwa3rs  connected  with  the  State: 
every  place  of  antiquity  has  its  records 
of  the  different  circumstances  which  have 
been  connected  with  its  rise  and  progress, 
and  the  various  changes  which  it  has  ex- 
perienced ;  in  public  registers  we  find  ac- 
counts of  families,  and  of  their  various 
connections  and  fluctuations ;  in  archives 
wc  find  all  legal  deeds  and  instruments 


which  involve  the  interests  of  the  natkNi, 
both  in  its  internal  and  exteinal  economy. 
Li  an  extended  application  of  these  tenos^ 
records  contain  whatever  is  to  be  reniem- 
bered  at  ever  so  distant  a  period ;  regis- 
ters, that  which  is  to  serve  present  pur- 
poses ;  ardUve,  that  in  which  any  things 
are  storod. 

Though  we  think  onr  words  Tinish  with  the 
breath  that  utters  them,  yet  they  become  ree- 
ords  in  God's  coart,  and  are  laid  up  in  hia  ar- 
chites  as  witnesses  either  for  or  against  na. 

GoVBRMMEirT  OV  THX  TOIVGCS. 

This  island,  as  appeareth  by  iUthftil  reffUterm 
of  those  times,  had  ships  of  great  oooteat. 

Baoom. 

It  may  be  fonnd  in  the  same  arcMee  wtaera 
the  fiunons  compact  between  magistrate  and  peo- 
ple, so  much  insisted  on  in  the  rindicatloos  of  the 
rights  of  mankind,  Is  reposited.       Wabbckvoii. 

TO  RBCOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR^  RE- 
CRUIT. 

RECOVER  is  to  get  again  under  one's 
cover  or  protection,  RETRIEVE,  from 
the  French  trouver,  to  find,  is  to  find 
again.  REPAIR,  in  French  reparer^  Lat- 
in reparo,  from  re  and  /wro,  to  make 
ready  or  right  again,  signifies  to  make  a 
thing  good  as  it  was  before.  RECRUIT, 
in  French  recru^  from  crti^  and  the  Latin 
creseoy  to  grow,  signifies  either  to  grow  or 
to  cause  to  grow  again,  as  before. 

Recover  is  the  most  general  term,  and 
applies  to  objects  in  general;  retriere^ 
repair,  and  the  others  are  only  partial 
applicaUons :  we  reeoner  things  either  by 
our  own  means  or  by  casualties;  we  iv- 
trieve  and  repair  by  our  own  efforts  only : 
we  recover  that  which  has  been  taken,  or 
that  which  has  been  any  way  lost;  we 
retrieve  that  which  has  passed  away  or 
been  consumed ;  we  rtpctir  that  which  has 
been  injured ;  we  recruit  that  which  has 
been  diminished:  we  recover  property 
from  those  who  wish  to  deprive  us  of  it; 
we  rMrieoe  our  misfortanes,  or  our  lost 
ret>tttation ;  we  rtpctir  the  damage  done 
to  our  property ;  we  recrvii  the  strength 
which  has  been  exhausted:  we  do  not 
seek  after  that  which  we  think  trreomer- 
able;  we  give  that  up  which  is  irreiriev- 
able ;  we  do  not  labor  on  that  which  is 
irreparable;  our  power  of  reerwting  de- 
pends upon  cirourostanoes ;  he  who  miakes 
a  moderate  use  of  his  resources  may  in 
general  easily  recruit  himself  when  they 
arc  gone. 
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The  lerious  and  trapartial  retrospect  of  our  coo- 
iact  is  indispatably  necessary  to  the  confirmation 
or  recovery  of  our  virtoe.  Jobnsok. 

Why  may  not  the  soal  receive 
New  organs,  since  ev*n  art  can  these  retrieve? 

JXWTKS. 

Your  men  shall  be  reoelv'd,  your  fleet  repaired. 

Drtdsh. 

With  greens  and  flow*rs  rem-uU  their  empty 
hires.  Drtdbn. 

RECOVBRT;  RESTORATION. 

BECOVERY  («.  To  recover)  is  the  re- 
gaming  of  any  object  which  has  been 
lost  or  missing;  RESTORATION  is  the 
getting  back  what  has  been  taken  away, 
or  that  of  which  one  has  been  deprived. 
What  is  recovered  may  be  recovered  with 
or  without  the  use  of  means ;  the  rcstoro- 
tiofi  is  effected  by  foreign  agency ;  that 
which  is  lost  by  accident  may  be  recov- 
ered by  accident ;  the  regtoraium  of  a 
prince  to  his  throne  is  mostly  effected  by 
his  subjects. 

This  is  that  ftilness  of  the  Gentiles  of  which  St 
Panl  speaks  coincident  in  time  with  the  recovery 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  elfect  of 
their  conTersion.  Hobslxt. 

Mr.  Morrice  and  Sir  John  Gronvile,  whom  the 
General  (Monk)  trusted  with  his  secret  inten- 
tions in  the  ardaous  affair  of  the  restoration^ 
were  at  that  time  taken  notice  of  to  be  intimate 
with  Mr.  Mordaunt.  Ciabendoit. 

In  respect  to  health  or  other  things, 
recovery  signifies,  as  before,  the  regaining 
something ;  and  restonxtum^  the  bringing 
back  to  its  former  state. 

When  the  cnre  was  perfected,  the  names  of  the 
diseased  persons,  together  with  the  manner  of 
their  recovery^  were  registered  in  the  temple. 

Pomea. 

My  depressed  spirits,  on  acoonnt  of  Joanna*s 
critical  and  almost  hopeless  situation,  greatly 
contributed  to  prevent  the  re$tor<iHon  of  my 

SlXABKAlf. 


So  likewise  in  the  moral  application. 

Let  us  study  to  improve  the  assistance  which 
this  revelation  affords  for  the  restortttionof  our 
natore  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity. 


RECTITUDE,  UPBIGHTNEflS. 

RECTITUDE  is  properly  rightness, 
which  is  expressed  in  a  stronger  manner 
by  UPRIGHTNESS:  we  speak  of  the 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  of  judgment ;  of 
vprtsfhtnets  of  mind,  or  of  moral  charac- 
ter, which  must  be  something  more  than 
straight,  for  it  must  be  elevated  above 
evervthing  mean  or  devious. 
80* 


We  are  told  by  Cumberland  that  reeHktde  la 
merely  metaphorical,  and  that  as  a  right  line  de- 
scribes the  shortest  passage  from  point  to  point, 
so  a  right  action  effects  a  good  design  by  tlie  few- 

JOOKSOM. 


Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul, 

In  his  vpriffhtnese,  answer  thus  retum*d. 

MlLTOV. 
TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

REDEEM,  in  Latin  redimo,  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  emo,  to  buy  off,  or 
back  to  one's  self.  RANSOM  is  in  all 
probability  a  variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  is  a  term  of  general  applica- 
tion; ransom  is  employed  only  on  par- 
ticular occasions :  we  redeem  persons  as 
well  as  things ;  we  ransom  persons  only : 
we  may  redeem  by  labor,  or  anything 
which  supplies  an  equivalent  to  money; 
we  ransom  persons  with  money  only: 
we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  has  been 
given  in  pawn;  we  ransom  a  captive: 
redeem  is  employed  in  the  improper  ap- 
plication; ransom  only  in  the  proper 
sense :  we  may  redeem  our  character,  re- 
deem our  life,  or  redeem  our  honor ;  and  in 
this  sense  our  Saviour  redeems  repentant 
sinners;  but  those  who  are  ransomed 
only  recover  their  bodily  liberty. 

Thus  in  her  crime  her  oonfldenco  she  placed. 
And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. 

Dbydbn. 

A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  king,  to 

ransom  hUn  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken 

prisoner.  Robbxisom. 

REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

REDRESS,  like  address  (v.  Accost),  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin 
diriffOf  signifying  to  direct  or  bring  back 
to  the  former  point,  is  said  only  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  right  and  justice; 
RELIEF  (v.  To  help)  to  those  of  kindness 
and  humanity:  by  power  we  obtain  re- 
dress; by  active  interference  we  obtain  a 
rdief:  an  injured  person  looks  for  re- 
dress to  the  government;  an  unfortunate 
person  looks  for  relief  to  the  compassion- 
ate and  kind:  what  we  suffer  through 
the  oppression  or  wickedness  of  others 
can  be  redressed  only  by  those  who  have 
the  power  of  dispensing  justice;  when- 
ever we  suffer,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
we  may  meet  with  some  relief  from  those 
who  are  more  favored.  Redress  applies 
to  public  as  well  as  private  grievances ; 
fWtf^ applies  only  to  private  distresses: 
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under  a  pretence  of  seeking  rtdren  of 
grievances,  mobs  are  frequently  assem- 
bled to  the  disturbance  of  the  better  dis- 
posed; under  a  pretence  of  soliciting 
charitable  rdwf^  thieves  gain  admittance 
into  families. 

Instead  of  redrMHng  grieT«nces,  and  Impror- 
tog  ttn  ttbrtc  of  their  atete,  the  French  were 
made  to  take  a  rery  different  coarse.       Bubkb. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  Tagrant  train, 
He  ehU  their  wBDdertags,  but  f^<«e'<f  their  pain. 


TO  RBDUCE,  LOWER. 

REDUCE  is  to  bring  back  or  to  a  giv- 
en  point,  i.  e.,  in  an  extended  sense,  to 
bring  down ;  LOWER  is  to  make  low  or 
lotoer,  which  proves  the  close  connection 
of  these  words  in  their  original  meaning ; 
it  is,  however,  onlj  in  their  improper  ap- 
plication that  thej  have  any  further  con- 
nection. Iteduce  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
lessen,  when  applied  to  number,  quanti- 
ty, price,  etc. ;  lower  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  when  applied  to  price,  demands, 
terms,  etc. :  the  former,  however,  occurs 
in  cases  where  circumstances  as  well  as 
persons  are  concerned;  the  latter  only 
in  cases  where  persons  act:  the  price  of 
corn  is  reduced  by  means  of  importation ; 
a  person  lowers  his  price  or  his  demand 
when  he  finds  them  too  high. 

The  regular  metres  then  in  use  may  be  r«- 
dvctd,  I  think,  to  foar.  Ttbwhitt. 

Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montesqulen,  aa 
well  as  many  other  writers,  seem  to  hare  imag- 
ined tliat  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver,  in  con- 
seqoence  of  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  lowing  of  the 
rmto  of  interest  through  tlie  greater  part  of  En- 
rope.  Smith. 

In  the  moral  application,  redvee  ex- 
presses more  than  louter;  a  man  is  said 
to  be  reduced  to  an  abject  condition,  but 
to  be  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  others ; 
to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  to  be 
lowered  in  his  own  eyes. 

I  think  the  low  cfaneumstances  she  was  reduced 
to  was  A  piece  of  good  Inck  fiir  as.      QojLMsaun. 

It  wonld  he  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me 
that  any  critic  should  be  found  proof  against  the 
beauties  of  Agamemnon  as  to  Unter  its  author  to 
a  comparison  with  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 

CmoKBLAIIP. 

TO  REFER;  RELATE,  RESPECT,  RE- 
GARD. 

REFER,  from  the  Latin  re  and  fero, 
signifies  literally  to  bring  back ;  and  RE- 


LATE, from  the  participle  bins,  of  the 
same  verb,  signifies  brou^t  back :  the 
former  is,  therefore,  transitive,  and  the 
latter  intransitive.  Refer  is  oommonlv 
said  of  circumstances  that  carry  the 
memory  to  events  or  drcomstances ;  re- 
late is  said  of  things  that  have  a  natnrmi 
connection:  the  religious  festivals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
all  a  rrfereiMt  to  some  events  that  hap- 
pened in  the  early  periods  of  Christian- 
ity; the  notes  and  observations  at  the 
end  of  a  book  reUOe  to  what  has  he&i  in- 
serted in  the  text 

Our  Sarfcmr's  words  (in  his  sermon  on  tte 
mount)  all  r^er  to  the  Pharisees'  way  of  speak- 
ing- SOCTB. 

Homer  artftJly  Intel  weaves, in  the  sevvra]  sac- 
oeeding  parts  of  his  poem,  an  aooount  of  evezy- 
thing  material  which  relatee  to  his  prinoea. 

ADDmov. 

lUfer  and  rdaU  carry  us  back  to  that 
which  may  be  very  distant;  but  RE- 
SPECT and  REGARD  (v.  To  egUem)yun 
our  views  to  that  which  is  near.  What- 
ever re^peeU  or  regards  a  thing  has  a  mor- 
al influence  over  it;  but  the  former  is 
more  commonly  employed  than  the  lat- 
ter ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to 
take  into  consideration  whatever  re^xeto 
the  good  order  of  the  community ;  laws 
respect  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity; the  due  administration  of  the 
laws  regards  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Religion  is  a  pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  respeeis 
practice.  Sons. 

What  I  have  said  regards  only  the  vain  part 
of  the  MX.  ADDiaov. 

Klx  'ORM,  REFORMATION. 

REFOL  I  has  a  general  application; 
REFORMATION  a  particular  applicar 
tion :  whatever  undergoes  sncfa  a  change 
as  to  give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occa- 
sions a  reform;  when  such  a  change  is 
produced  in  the  moral  character,  it  is 
termed  a  reformatum:  the  concerns  of  a 
state  require  occasional  reform;  those  of 
an  individual  require  reformation.  When 
reform  and  reformation  are  applied  to 
the  moral  character,  the  former  has  a 
more  extensive  signification  than  Uie  lat- 
ter ;  the  term  reform  conveying  the  idea 
of  a  complete  amendment;  reformation 
implying  only  the  process  of  amending 
or  improving.    A  reform  in  one^s  life  and 
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eonversation  will  always  be  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  happi- 
ness to  the  individual ;  when  we  observe 
any  approaches  to  reformaiiony  we  may 
cease  to  despair  of  the  individual  who 
gives  the  happy  Indications. 

He  was  mixIohb  to  keep  the  distemper  of  France 
from  the  least  counteiuuioe  In  England,  where 
he  was  sure  some  wicked  penona  bad  aiiown  a 
strong  dlapoiltton  to  recommend  an  imitation  of 
the  French  spirit  of  rtform,  Bubkx. 

Examples  are  pictures,  and  strike  the  senses, 
nay,  raise  the  passions,  and  call  In  those  (the 
strongest  and  most  general  of  all  motives)  to  the 
toA  fA  reformation.  Fop& 

TO  REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 
REBUFF. 

REFUSE  (v.  To  deny)  signifies  simply 
to  pour  back,  that  is,  to  send  back,  which 
is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms. 
DECLINE,  in  Latin  dedino,  signifies  lit- 
erally to  turn  aside;  REJECT,  from/o- 
do,  to  throw,  to  cast  back ;  REPEL,  from 
pdh,  to  drive,  to  drive  back ;  REBUFF, 
from  buff  or  paff^  to  puff  one  back,  or 
send  off  with  a  puff. 

Refute  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  ac- 
companied with  no  expression  of  opin- 
ion ;  dedins  is  a  gentle  and  indirect  mode 
of  refusal ;  r^aA  is  a  direct  mode,  and 
conveys  a  positive  sentiment  of  disappro- 
bation: we  refuae  what  is  asked  of  us, 
for  want  of  inclination  to  comply;  we  de- 
dine  what  is  proposed  from  motives  of 
discretion;  we  rejed  what  is  offered  to 
us,  because  it  does  not  fall  in  with  our 
views :  we  refute  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  friends ;  we  dedine  an  offer 
of  service ;  we  refed  the  insinuations  of 
the  interested  and  evil-minded. 

Bat  all  her  arts  are  still  employ'd  In  i^n ; 
Again  she  comes,  and  is  r^utfd  ag^.  Drtdbn. 
Wb7  should  he  then  r^tet  a  suit  so  Just  ? 

Drtdbn. 

Melissa,  though  she  coald  not  boast  the  apathy 

of  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  Tlrtue  of 

Sarpio,and  gained  t^  victory  by  declining  the 

■""'  "  JOHMSOM. 


To  refute  is  said  only  of  that  which 
passes  between  individuals;  to  r^eet  is 
said  of  that  which  comes  from  any  quar- 
ter: requests  and  petitions  are  refuted 
by  those  who  are  solicited;  opinions, 
propositions,  and  counsels  are  reeded 
by  particular  communities :  the  king  re- 
fttet  to  give  his  assent  to  a  bill;  the 
Parliament  rgedt  a  bill. 


Having  most  aflRectioMtely  aet  lifB  and  death 
before  them,  and  coi\]ured  them  to  choose  one 
and  avoid  the  other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as 
to  IVee  and  natural  agents,  a  liberty  to  refute  all 
hia  calls,  to  let  hia  talents  lie  by  them  unprofita- 
ble. HjumoKD. 

The  Honae  was  then  so  fiu*  from  being  pos- 
sessed with  that  spirit,  that  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained  upon  a  debate  upon  that  petition  was 
that  it  should  not  be  rejected.         CLAann>oif . 

To  rqoe^  is  to  r^eet  with  violence ;  to 
rebuff  is  to  refute  with  contempt,  or  what 
may  be  considered  as  such.  We  refute 
and  r^ed  that  which  is  either  offered,  or 
simply  presents  itself  for  acceptance:  the 
act  may  be  negative,  or  not  outwardly  ex- 
pressed ;  we  repd  and  rebuff  that  which 
forces  itself  into  our  presence,  contrary 
to  our  inclination:  it  is  in  both  cases  a 
direct  act  of  force ;  we  r^  the  attack 
of  an  enemy,  or  we  repd  the  advances  of 
one  who  is  not  agreeable ;  we  refru/f  those 
who  put  that  in  our  way  which  is  offen- 
sive. Importunate  persons  must  neces- 
sarily expect  to  meet  with  rebuffs^  and 
are  in  general  less  susceptible  of  them 
than  o^ers ;  delicate  minds  feel  a  i^fu- 
m/  as  a  rdmff. 

If  he  should  chooee  the  right  casket,  yon  wonld 
r^tM  to  perform  your  father's  will,  if  you  should 
r^uee  to  accept  him.  Sbaksp£ARE. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  Judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
r^ed  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less 
evident.  Loess. 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 
And,  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep.  Pops. 

At  length  rebt^d,  Vbej  leave  their  mangled 
prey.  Dbtdbn. 

TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 

RELATE,  in  Latin  rdahtt,  participle  of 
rtfero^  signifies  to  bring  that  to  the  notice 
of  others  which  has  b^ore  been  brought 
to  our  own  notice.  RECOUNT  is  prop- 
erly to  count  again,  or  count  over  again. 
DESCRIBE,  ftom  the  Latin  mH&o,  to 
write,  is  literally  to  write  down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events 
or  circumstances  is  common  to  all  these 
terms,  which  differ  in  the  object  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  Rdate  is  said 
generally  of  ail  events,  both  of  those  which 
concern' others  as  well  as  ourselves;  re- 
count  is  said  particularly  of  those  things 
in  which  the  recounter  has  a  special  in- 
terest :  those  who  rdate  all  they  hear  of- 
ten rtiiOte  that  which  never  happened ;  it 
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Ifl  a  gmtificatioa  to  an  old  soldier  to 
reeourU  all  the  transactioiu  in  which  he 
bore  a  part  during  the  mlUtarj  career  of 
his  early  youth.  We  relate  events  that 
have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
immediate  or  remote ;  we  reoomnt  moatly 
those  things  which  have  been  long  pass- 
ed :  in  reeourUinfff  the  memory  reverts  to 
past  scenes,  and  eowUt  over  all  that  has 
deeply  interested  the  mind.  Travellers 
are  pleased  to  relate  to  their  friends  what- 
ever they  have  seen  remarkable  in  other 
countries ;  the  recounting  of  our  advent- 
ures In  distant  regions  of  the  globe  has 
a  peculiar  interest  for  all  who  hear  them. 
We  may  rdate  either  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth;  we  reeownt  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth.  lUiate  is  said  property 
of  events  or  that  which  passes :  dicribe 
is  said  of  that  which  exists :  we  rdaU  the 
particulars  of  our  journey;  and  we  de- 
ecribe  the  country  we  pass  through.  Per- 
sonal adventure  is  always  the  subject  of 
a  relation ;  the  quality  and  condition  of 
things  are  those  of  the  deaenption.  We 
relate  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend ; 
we  deteribe  the  dress  of  the  parties,  or  the 
ceremonies  which  are  usual  on  particular 
occasions. 

O  Mnse !  the  causes  and  the  crimes  relate^ 
What  goddess  was  provok'd ,  and  whence  her  hate. 

DaiDEK. 

To  reeount  Almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  sofflce  ? 

MlLTOH. 

In  describing  a  rongh  torrent  or  deluge,  the 
numbers  should  ran  easy  and  flowing.       Pora. 

RELATION,  RECTTAL,  NARRATION,  NAR- 
RATIVS. 

RELATION,  from  the  verb  rdaie,  de- 
notes the  act  of  relatinff  or  the  thing  re- 
lated, RECITAL,  from  r«(»fo,  denotes  the 
act  of  reciting  or  the  thing  recited  NAR- 
RATION, from  narrate,  denotes  either  the 
act  of  narratinff  or  the  thing  narrated 
NARRATIVE,  from  the  same  verb,  de- 
notes the  thing  narrated.  Bdation  is 
here,  as  in  the  former  paragraph  (v.  7b 
relate),  the  general,  and  the  others  partic- 
ular terms.  Sdation  applies  to  every  ob- 
ject which  is  related,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private,  a  national  or  an  individual  nat- 
ure; history  is  the  relation  of  national 
events ;  biography  is  the  reUtiion  of  par- 
ticular lives:  redtal  is  the  relation  or 
repetition  of  actiial  or  existing  circom': 


stances ;  we  listen  to  the  redted  of  mis- 
fortunes, distresses,  and  the  like.  The 
relation  may  concern  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence :  the  recital  is  always  of  something 
that  affects  the  interests  of  some  indi- 
vidual :  the  pages  of  the  journalist  are 
filled  with  the  relation  of  daily  occur- 
rences which  simply  amuse  in  the  read- 
ing: but  the  reatal  of  another*8  woes 
often  draws  tears  from  the  audience  to 
whom  it  is  made.  Relation  and  reeUtd 
are  seldom  employed  but  in  connectioii 
with  the  object  rdated  or  recited;  nor- 
rathfe  is  mostly  used  by  itself:  benoe  we 
say  the  relation  of  any  particular  circum- 
stance ;  the  recital  of  any  one^s  calami- 
ties ;  but  an  affecting  narrative,  or  a  am- 
ple narrative. 

Those  relatione  are  commonly  of  most  tbIim 
in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.  Jomisoii. 

Old  men  fkll  easily  Into  r«eitoit  of  past  trazis- 

JOKNBOV. 


Homer  introduces  the  best  instmctieos  in  the 
midst  of  the  plainest  narraiione.  Dcsm. 

Therefore  by  this  narrative  yoa  now  onder- 
stand  the  state  of  the  question. 


RELATION,  lUELATIVE,  KINSMAN,  KIN- 
DRED. 

RELATION  is  here  taken  to  express 
the  person  reUtted;  it  is,  as  in  the  for- 
mer paragraph,  the  general  term  both  in 
sense  and  application;  RELATIVE  is 
employed  only  as  respects  the  partienlar 
individual  to  whom  one  is  related;  KINS- 
MAN designates  the  particular  kind  of 
relation,  and  KINDRED  is  a  collective 
term  comprehending  all  one's  rAitiona, 
or  those  who  are  akm  to  one.  In  ab- 
stract propositions  we  speak  otrelationM; 
a  man  who  is  without  relatione  feels  him- 
self an  outcast  in  society ;  in  designating 
one's  close  and  intimate  connectioa  with 
persons  we  use  the  term  rekUive;  oar 
near  and  dear  rdativee  are  the  first  ob- 
jects of  our  regard :  in  designating  one's 
relationeh;^  and  connection  with  persons, 
kinmum  is  preferable ;  when  a  man  has 
not  any  children,  he  frequently  adopts 
one  of  his  ki$umen  as  his  heir :  when  the 
ties  of  retaHonek^  are  to  be  specified 
in  the  persons  of  any  particular  family, 
they  are  denominated  kindred;  a  man 
cannot  abstract  himself  from  his  kmtbred 
while  lie  retains  any  spark  of  human  feel- 
ing. 
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Ton  are  not  to  Imagine  tliat  I  think  myself 
diacharged  from  the  datlra  of  gratitade  only  be* 
cauae  my  relations  do  not  a4Ja8t  their  looks  to 
my  expectation.  Johrson. 

Oar  friends  and  relaHves  stand  weeping  hy. 


»g^y. 

POMFEST. 


Herod  pat  all  to  death  whom  he  fonnd  in  Tre- 
chorltis  of  the  finmilies  and  kindred  of  any  of 
thcea  at  Bepta.  PainxAnz. 

TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 

Tub  general  idea  of  lessening  is  that 
which  alUee  these  words  to  each  other; 
but  they  differ  very  widely  in  their  orig- 
inal meaning,  and  somewhat  in  their  or- 
dinary  appUcation;  RELAX,  from  the 
word  laxj  or  loose,  signifies  to  make  loose, 
and  in  its  moral  use  to  lessen  anything 
in  its  degree  of  tightness  or  rigor;  to 
REMIT,  from  re  and  mitto,  to  send  back, 
signifies  to  take  off  in  part  or  entirely 
that  which  has  been  imposed ;  that  is,  to 
lessen  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our  at- 
tempts to  act,  we  may  speak  of  r^aaang 
in  our  endeavors,  and  remiUinff  our  labors 
or  exertions;  in  regard  to  our  dealings 
with  others,  we  may  speak  of  relaxinff 
in  discipline,  rdaxing  in  the  severity  or 
strictness  of  our  conduct,  of  remUiinff  a 
punishment  or  remUHng  a  sentence.  The 
discretionary  power  of  showing  mercy 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sover- 
eign, serves  to  rdcaa  the  rigor  of  the  law ; 
when  the  punishment  seems  to  be  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence, 
it  is  but  equitable  to  rermi  it. 

No  more  tlie  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  ponderons  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 

GOUMinTH. 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remUUng  lent  its  torn  to  play. 

QoLMMrni. 

REMAINS,  REUC8. 

REMAINS  signifies  literally  what  re- 
nunng  :  RELICS,  from  the  Latin  rdinqtio^ 
to  leave,  signifies  what  is  left  The  for- 
mer is  a  term  of  general  and  familUr  ap- 
plication; the  latter  is  specifia  What 
remaim  after  the  use  or  consumption  of 
anything  is  termed  the  renuxins;  what  is 
left  of  anything  after  a  lapse  of  years  is 
the  rdie  or  rdics.  There  are  remaing  of 
buildings  mostly  after  a  conflagration; 
there  are  rdiet  of  antiquity  in  most  mon- 
asteries and  old  churches.  JRemaina  are 
of  value,  or  not,  according  to  the  circum- 
stanoes  of  the  case ;  refia  always  derive 


a  value  from  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  supposed  originally  to  belong.  The 
remaifu  of  a  person,  that  is,  what  corpo- 
really remains  of  a  person  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  life,  will  be  respected  by  his 
friend ;  a  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged, 
or  was  supposed  to  belong,  to  some  saint, 
will  be  a  precious  relie  in  the  eyes  of  a 
superstitious  Roman  Catholic.  All  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  respect  the  remamg 
of  the  dead ;  religion,  under  most  forms, 
has  given  a  sacrednesa  to  reffce  in  the 
eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries;  the 
veneration  of  genius,  or  the  devotedness 
of  friendship,  has  in  like  manner  trans- 
ferred itself  from  the  individual  himself 
to  some  object  which  has  been  his  prop- 
erty or  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fabri- 
cated for  itself  relies  equally  precious. 

Upon  these  (Hendly  shores  and  flow*ry  plains. 
Which  hide  Anchlses  and  his  blest  remains. 

Dbtdbk. 
This  chnrch  is  rery  rich  fai  relics,     Addison. 

Sometimes  the  term  relies  is  used  to 
denote  what  remains  after  the  decay  or 
loss  of  the  rest,  which  further  distinguish- 
es it  from  the  word  remains,  that  simply 
signifies  what  is  left 

Among  the  remains  of  old  Rome,  the  grandenr 
of  the  commonwealth  shows  itself  chieiiy  in  works 
that  were  either  necessary  or  convenient. 

Addison. 

All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  Inventions  which 
the  ingenious  pursae.  and  all  admire,  are  bat  the 
reli^ues  of  an  Intellect  dellMed  with  sin  and 
time.  South. 

REMARK,    OBSERVATION,   COMMENT, 
NOTE,  ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY. 

REMARK  (v.  To  notire\  OBSERVA- 
TION  (v.  To  notieel  and  COMMENT,  in 
Latin  commai/um,  from  commimseor,  to 
call  to  mind,  are  either  spoken  or  writ- 
ten: NOTE,  ANNOTATION  (v.  ^ote\ 
COMMENTARY,  a  variation  of  eommeni, 
are  always  written.  Jiemark  and  obser- 
vaiion^  admitting  of  the  same  distinction 
in  both  cases,  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  article  referred  to:  com- 
meni  is  a  species  of  remark  which  often 
loses  in  good-nature  what  it  gains  in  se- 
riousness ;  it  is  mostly  applied  to  partic- 
ular persons  or  cases,  and  more  common- 
ly employed  as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than 
of  commendation;  pubtio  speakers  and 
public  performers  are  exposed  to  all  the 
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rommenU  which  the  Tanity,  the  envy,  and 
ill-natare  of  self-constituted  critics  can 
suggest ;  but  when  not  employed  in  per- 
sonal  cases,  it  serves  for  ezphination: 
the  other  terms  are  used  in  this  senae 
only,  but  with  certain  modifications ;  the 
note  is  most  general,  and  serres  to  cali 
the  attention  to  as  well  as  illustrate  par- 
ticular passages  in  the  text :  annoiaHom 
and  eommmiariet  are  more  minute ;  the 
former  being  that  which  is  added  byway 
of  appcndlige ;  the  hitter  being  employed 
in  a  general  form ;  as  the  antwtatioru  of 
the  Greek  schoiiasts,  and  the  eommmta- 
riet  on  the  sacred  writings. 

Spenoe,  in  hit  remarkt  on  Pope's  Odyssey, 
produces  what  he  thinks  an  unconquerable  quo- 
tation from  Dryden's  prefkce  to  the  ^ncid,  in 
fkTor  of  tmnwlating  an  epic  poem  into  blank 

JOHNSOM. 


If  the  critic  has  published  nothing  but  rules 
and  obtervationt  on  criticism,  I  then  consider 
whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  his 
thoughts  and  words.  Addisom. 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense, 
The  sound  is  stiU  a  eomtneni  to  the  sense. 

EosGoncoN. 

The  history  of  the  noUt  (to  FOpe*s  Homer)  has 
never  been  traced.  Johnson. 

I  lore  a  crlUc  who  mixes  the  rules  of  life  with 
4itMotaiUma  upon  writers.  SmuL 

Memoirs  or  memorials  are  of  two  kinds,  where- 
of the  one  may  be  termed  cotnmentariM^  the 
other  registers.  Bacon. 


TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REDEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

Thi  idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or 
actions,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
REPEAT,  from  the  Latin  tvpeto^  to  seek, 
or  go  over  again,  is  the  general  tenn, 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To 
RECITE,  REHEARSE,  and  RECAPITU- 
LATE  are  modes  of  repetition^  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  recite  is  to 
rtpeat  in  a  formal  manner;  to  rehearae  is 
to  npeat  or  recite  by  way  of  preparation ; 
to  recapihdaie^  from  cajiiulwn^  a  chapter, 
is  to  repeat  the  chapters  or  prindpal 
heads  of  any  discourse.  We  repeat  both 
actions  and  words ;  we  recite  only  words : 
we  repeai  single  words,  or  even  sounds ; 
we  recite  always  a  form  of  words :  we  re- 
peat our  own  words  or  the  words  of  an- 
other; we  recite  only  the  words  of  an- 
other: we  repeat  a  name;  we  redU  an 
ode,  or  a  set  of  yerses. 


I  ooQld  not  half  those  horrid  crtaMB  rmoX, 

Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crtees  have  met. 

Whenever  the  practice  of  reeUatton.  was  dia- 
uaed,  the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical, 
perished  with  the  aatliora.  Jomwoa. 

We  repeat  for  purposes  of  general  con- 
venience ;  we  recite  for  the  conTcnience 
or  amusement  of  others;  we  rehearm 
for  some  specific  purpose,  eitiier  for  the 
amusement  or  instruction  of  others :  we 
reecqntulate  for  the  instruction  of  others. 
We  repeat  that  which  we  wish  to  be 
heard ;  we  recite  a  piece  of  poetiy  before 
a  company ;  we  rehearae  the  piece  in  pri- 
vate which  we  are  going  to  recite  in  pub- 
lic ;  we  reecgjitulate  the  general  heads  of 
that  which  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail  A  master  must  always  rqteat  to 
his  scholars  the  instruction  which  be 
wishes  them  to  remember;  Homer  is 
said  to  have  recited  his  verses  in  differ- 
ent parts;  players  rehearae  their  difTer- 
ent  parts  before  they  perform  in  public ; 
ministers  recapitulate  the  leading  points 
in  their  discourse.  To  rtpeai  is  common- 
ly to  use  the  same  words ;  to  redte,  to  rt- 
hearaCy  and  to  recepiiuiatey  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  verbal  sameness.  We 
rq)eat  literally  what  we  hear  spokcai  by 
another;  but  we  recite  and  rehearm 
events ,  and  we  reoapittdate  in  a  concise 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  An  echo  r^peaia  with 
the  greatest  possible  precision;  Homer 
recitea  the  names  of  all  the  Grecian  and 
Trojan  leaders,  together  with  the  names 
and  account  of  their  countries,  and  the 
number  of  the  forces  which  they  com- 
manded ;  Virgil  makes  .£neas  to  rehearm 
before  Dido  and  her  courtiers  the  story 
of  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  his  own  ad- 
ventures; a  judge  redqnttdaiea  evidence 
to  a  jury. 

He  repeated  tlie  queetkm  to  often  that  we 
were  obliged  to  give  him  a  reply.        B«tdokz. 

The  way  has  been  to  reeiie  it  at  the  prime  or 
first  hoar  eyery  Ijord*s-day.  WAnauLHS^ 

Now  take  yonr  turns,  ye  mnses,  to  rehearae 
His  Ariend's  complaints,  and  mighty  nuuic  verse. 

DBTncsi. 

The  parts  of  a  Judge  are  to  direct  the  eridenoe 

to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  Impertinency 

of  speech,  to  reeapitttlate,  select,  and  collate 

the  material  points  of  that  which  has  been  said. 

BacoK. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  with  eqval 
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propriety  to  words  written  as  to  words 
spoken. 

I  am  always  naturally  sparing  of  my  letters  to 
my  friends,  for  a  reason  I  think  a  great  one,  that 
It  is  needless  after  experience  to  r^j>4at  assnr- 
ances  of  friendship.  Pops. 

The  thonghta  of  gods  let  GlanTlUe's  verse  recite. 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  openisg  iistes  to  light. 

Po«. 
Let  Dryden  with  new  roles  oor  state  refine, 
AflA  his  great  models  form  by  this  design ; 
hat  Where's  a  second  Virgil  to  rehearee 
Oor  horo'8  glories  In  his  epic  verse  ? 

ROCHESTBB. 

Hcnoe  we  see  the  reason  why  creeds  were  no 
larget  nor  more  explicit,  being  bnt  a  kind  of  a 
recapitulation  of  what  the  catechumens  had 
been  taught  before.  WAnBi.4Mi>. 

REPENTANCE,  PENITENCE,  CONTRI- 
TION, COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 

REPENTANCE,  from  re,  back,  and 
pcmitet,  to  be  sorry,  signifies  thinking 
one's  6e]f  wrong  for  something  past: 
PENITENCE,  from  the  same  source,  sig- 
nifies simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss. 
CONTRITION,  from  eoniero,  to  rub  to- 
gether, is  to  bruise,  as  it  were,  with  sor- 
row; COMPUNCTION,  from  conamngo, 
to  prick  thoroughly;  and  REMORSE, 
from  remordeo,  to  have  a  gtuiwing  pain ; 
all  express  modes  of  penitence  differing 
in  degree  and  drcumstance.  Repentanee 
refers  more  to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  is  properly 
confined  to  the  time  when  this  change 
takes  place ;  we  therefore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, rqpeni  of  a  thing  but  once';  we  may, 
however,  have  penitence  for  the  same 
thing  all  our  lives.  Bepentance  supposes 
a  change  of  conduct,  at  least  as  long  as 
the  sorrow  lasts ;  but  the  term  penitence 
is  confined  to  the  sorrow  which  the  sense 
of  guilt  occasions  to  the  offender. 

This  is  the  sinner's  hard  lot,  that  the  same 
thing  which  makes  him  need  repentance  makes 
him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.     Sooth. 
Heaven  may  forgive  a  crime  io  penitence. 
For  Heaven  can  Judge  if  penitence  be  true. 

Dbtdbn. 

BepenUmee  is  a  term  of  more  general 
application  than  penitence,  being  employ- 
ed in  respect  to  offences  against  men  as 
well  as  against  God;  penitence,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applicable  only  to  spirit- 
ual guilt  Jiq)entanee  may  have  respect 
to  our  interests  here,  penitence  to  our'  in- 
terests hereafter. 


Bat  thou,  in  all  thou  dost  with  early  cares, 
Strive  to  prevent  a  fate  like  theirs, 
That  sorrow  on  the  end  may  never  wait, 
Nor  shape  repentance,  make  thee  wise  too  lata 

Rows. 

Penitence  is  a  general  sentiment,  which 
belongs  to  all  men  as  offending  creat- 
ures ;  but  contrition,  compunction,  and  re- 
morte  are  awakened  by  reflecting  on  par- 
ticular offences :  contrition  is  a  continued 
and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one 
who  has  been  in  a  continued  state  of  pe* 
culiar  sinfulness :  compunction  is  rather 
an  occasional  but  sharp  sorrow,  provoked 
by  a  single  offence,  or  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion ;  remoree  may  be  temporary,  but  it 
is  a  still  sharper  pain  awakened  by  some 
particular  offence  of  peculiar  magnitude 
and  atrocity.  The  prodigal  son  was  a 
contrite  sinner;  the  brethren  of  Joseph 
felt  great  compunction  when  they  were 
carri^  back  with  their  sacks  to  Egypt ; 
David  was  struck  with  remorae  for  the 
murder  of  Uriah. 

His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe. 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  &vor  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 

COWPSB. 

Contrition,  though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to 
sink  or  overpower  the  heart  of  a  Christian. 

BLAin. 
AU  men,  oven  the  most  depraved,  are  sul^ect 
more  or  less  to  compunetione  of  conscience. 

Blaib. 
The  heart, 
Pierc'd  with  a  sharp  remoree  fbr  guilt,  disdaims 
The  costly  poverty  of  hecatombs, 
And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  itself.  Jeffet. 

REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 

REPETITION  is  to  TAUTOLOGY  as 
the  genus  to  the  species;  the  latter  be- 
ing a  species  of  repetition.  There  may 
be  frequent  rqtetUion  which  is  warrant- 
ed by  necessity  or  convenience ;  but  tau- 
tology  is  thai  which  nowise  adds  to  either 
the  sense  or  the  sound.  A  rqtetHUm  may, 
or  may  not,  consist  of  literally  the  same 
words ;  but  tautology^  from  the  Greek  rav- 
roQ,  the  same, and  Xoyoc,  a  word,  supposes 
such  a  sameness  in  expresswn  as  renders 
the  signification  the  same.  In  the  litur- 
gy of  the  Church  of  England  there  are 
some  r^peftfioru,  which  add  to  the  solem- 
nity of  the  worship ;  in  most  extempora- 
ry prayers  there  is  much  tautology,  that 
destroys  the  religious  e£Fect  of  the  whole. 
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The  PmIom,  for  tiM  ezttltency  of  their  eon- 
tent*,  deaenre  to  te  oftener  repeated,  hat  that 
the  mnmtQde  of  them  permitteth  not  any  often- 
er reptiUioH.  Uooxbb. 

That  is  tmly  and  really  tautology  where  the 
■ame  thing  ia  repeated,  though  under  never  eo 
much  variety  of  expression.  Soom. 

REPKEHEK610N,  REPROOF. 

pEnaoMAL  bhime  or  censure  is  implied 
by  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  is 
much  milder  than  the  latter.  By  REP- 
REHENSION the  personal  independence 
is  not  BO  sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case 
of  REPROOF :  people  of  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions, whose  conduct  is  exposed  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  others,  are  liable  to  r€pre- 
ketmon;  but  children  only,  or  such  as  are 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  are  exposed  to 
rtproof.  Bqarekamon  amounts  to  little 
more  than  passing  an  unfavorable  sen- 
tence upon  the  conduct  of  another :  r«- 
/TTOo/ adds  to  this  words  more  or  less  se- 
vere. The  master  of  a  school  may  be 
exposed  to  the  r^ehensum  of  the  parents 
for  any  supposed  impropriety :  his  schol- 
ars are  subject  to  his  reproof. 

When  a  man  feels  the  rtprtlhtntion  ot  a 
friend  seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily 
heated  into  resentment.  Jobnsom. 

There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof  which 
takes  off  tnm.  tlie  sharpness  of  it.  Sttojl 


TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 

To  REPRESS  is  to  press  back  or 
down :  to  RESTRAIN  is  to  strain  back 
or  down :  the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  the  specific  term:  we  always  re- 
preas  when  we  restrain^  but  not  vice  tfcracu 
Jiepreu  is  used  mostly  for  pressing  down, 
BO  as  to  keep  that  inward  which  wants  to 
make  its  appearance :  ratraini  is  an  ha- 
bitual reprf99Um  by  which  a  thing  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  lowneas :  a  person  is  said  to 
repress  his  feelings  when  he  does  not  give 
them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions ; 
he  is  said  to  rettretin  his  feelings  when 
he  never  lets  them  rise  beyond  a  certain 
pitch :  good  morals  as  well  as  good  man- 
ners call  upon  us  to  rtpreu  every  unseem- 
ly expression  of  joy  in  the  company  of 
those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  par- 
take of  our  joy ;  it  is  prudence  as  well  as 
virtue  to  reUrain  our  appetites  by  an 
habitual  forbearance,  that  they  may  not 
gain  the  ascendency. 


Philosophy  has  often  attempted  to  reprtwa  in- 
ioleoce  by  asserting  that  aU  oonditiona  ai«  level- 
led by  death.  Jomeeaer. 

He  tliat  would  keep  tlie  power  of  sin  tnun  ran- 
ning  out  into  act,  must  rMhrain  it  from  convers- 
ing with  the  oltfect.  SotnrB. 

To  retirain  is  the  act  of  the  individual 
toward  himself ;  rqtrat  may  be  an  act 
directed  to  others,  as  to  rgireas  the  ar- 
dor and  impetuosity  of  youth;  to  avp- 
press,  which  is  to  keep  under,  or  keep 
from  appearing  or  being  perceptible,  is 
also  said  in  respect  of  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers:  as  to  repress  one^s  feelings ;  to  mtp- 
presM  laughter,  sighs,  etc. 

After  we  had  landed  on  the  island  and  walked 
about  four  miles  through  the  midst  of  beanixftil 
plains  and  sloping  woodlands,  we  at  length  oaae 
to  a  little  hill,  on  tlie  side  of  which  yawzwd  a 
horrid  cavern,  that  by  its  gloom  at  first  atmck 
us  with  terror,  and  almost  repremed  cvriosity. 

OOUWMITH. 

With  him  Falemon  kept  the  watch  at  night. 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  supprese'd 
Some  painiU  secret  of  the  soul  ccmfBss'd. 

So  likewise  when  applied  to  external 
objects ;  as  to  repress  the  impetuosity  of 
the  combatants ;  to  suppress  a  rebeDkw, 
information,  etc 

Her  forwardness  was  ri^stscd  with  a  frown 
by  her  mother  or  aunt. 

Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  r 
against  dangers,  endeavored  to  set  up  the  i 
tlon  sgain,  but  they  were  speedily  rtf/ireiseif, 
and  thereby  the  sedition  supprstsed  wholly. 

HArvaao. 

.   REPRIEVE;  RESPITB. 

REPRIEVE  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  French  repris,  participle  of  re- 
prendre,  and  the  Latin  reprehtndo,  signi- 
fying to  take  back  or  take  off  that  which 
has  been  laid  on.  RESPITE,  in  all  prob- 
ability, is  changed  from  re^ptrafus,  par- 
ticiple of  r»ptro,  signifying  to  breathe 
again. 

The  idea  of  a  release  from  any  press- 
ure or  burden  is  common  to  these  terms; 
but  the  nprieve  is  that  which  is  granted ; 
the  reipUe  sometimes  comes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  things :  we  gain  a  rqariew  from 
any  punishment  or  trouble  which  threat- 
ens us ;  we  gain  a  re^jiie  from  any  labor 
or  weight  that  presses  upon  us.  A  crim- 
inal gains  a  reprieve  when  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  commuted  for  that  of 
transportation ;  a  debtor  may  be  said  to 
obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prison  be- 
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fore  his  eyes,  be  gets  such  indulgenoe 
from  his  creditors  as  sets  him  free :  there 
is  frequently  no  respite  for  persons  in  a 
subordinate  station,  when  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  hard  task-master ;  Sisy- 
phus is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been 
condemned  to  the  toil  of  perpetually  roll- 
ing a  stone  up  a  hill  as  fast  as  it  rolled 
back,  from  which  toil  he  had  no  rmpUe, 

All  that  I  Mk  is  bnt  a  short  rspri&ve, 
Tf  11 1  forget  to  love  and  aiid  learn  to  grtore. 
Some  pause  and  reapiU  only  I  require, 
Till  witb  my  tears  I  shall  have  qnench'd  my  fire. 

Dbmham. 

A  little  pause  Ibr  the  use  of  this  instroment 
will  not  only  glre  some  r^piU  and  refreshment 
to  the  congregation,  hut  may  be  advantageously 
employed,  either  to  reflect  on  what  is  passed  of 
the  serrice.or  prepare  oar  minds  for  what  Is  to 
come.  Secksr. 

REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUY. 

Th8  idea  of  contemptuous  or  angry 
treatment  of  others  is  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  reproach  is  the  general, 
eontumdy  and  obloquy  are  the  particular 
terms.  REPROACH  (v.  To  blame)  is  ei- 
ther deserved  or  undeserired ;  the  name 
.  of  Puritan  is  applied  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach to  such  as  affect  greater  purity 
than  others ;  the  name  of  Christian  is  n 
name  of  reproach  in  Turkey:  CONTU- 
MELY, from  (ontumeo^  that  is,  contra  in- 
meo^  signifying  to  swell  up  against,  is  al- 
ways undeserved ;  it  is  the  insolent  swell- 
ing of  a  worthless  person  against  merit 
in  distress ;  our  Saviour  was  exposed  to 
the  contunvdy  of  the  Jews :  OBLOQUY, 
from  ob  and  loquor,  signifying  to  speak 
against  or  to  the  disparagement  of  any 
one,  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved 
or  otherwise;  it  is  applicable  to  those 
whose  conduct  has  rendered  them  ob- 
jects of  general  censure,  and  whose  name, 
therefore,  has  almost  become  a  reproach, 
A  man  who  uses  his  power  only  to  op- 
press those  who  are  connected  with  him 
will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon 
himself  much  obloquy. 

Has  fiMil  reproach  a  privflege  ftxnn  heav*n  t 

POPB. 

The  royal  captives  followed  In  the  train, 
amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and  fk'antic  dances,  and 
infiunous  eorUufneUett  ot  thB  furies  of  hell. 

BiraKB. 

How  often  and  how  soon  hare  the  fUnt  echoes 
of  i^own  slept  in  silenee,  or  been  converted  into 
the  damor  of  obloquy  I  Habvbt. 


REPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  8CURRIL0U& 

REPROACHFUL,  or  full  of  rqm>ach 
{v.  Reproach),  when  applied  to  persons, 
signifies  full  of  reproaches;  when  to 
things,  deserving  of  r«)roa<;A;  ABUSIVE, 
or  full  of  abme  {v.  Abuse),  is  only  applied 
to  the  person,  signifying  using  abuse: 
SCURRILOUS,  in  Latin  scurrUu,  from 
scurra^  signifying  like  a  buffoon  or  saucy 
jester,  is  employed  as  an  epithet  either 
for  persons  or  things,  in  the  sense  of 
using  scurrility,  or  after  the  manner  of 
seurrility.  The  conduct  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  inasmuch  as  it  provokes,  or 
is  entitled  to,  the  reproaches  of  others ; 
the  language  of  a  person  is  reproachfid 
when  it  abounds  in  reproaches,  or  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  reproach :  a  per- 
son is  abusive  who  indulges  himself  in 
abfue  or  abush,e  language:  and  he  is 
sairrilous  who  adopts  scurrility  or  scur- 
rilous language.  When  applied  to  the 
same  object,  whether  to  the  person  or  to 
the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense:  the  re- 
proachful is  less  than  the  abusive,  and 
this  than  the  scurrilous :  the  reproachful 
is  sometimes  warranted  by  the  provoca- 
tion ;  but  the  abusive  and  scurrilous  are 
always  unwarrantable;  reproachful  lan- 
guage may  be,  and  generally  is,  consistent 
with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech: 
abusive  and  scurrilous  language  are  out- 
rages against  the  laws  of  good-breeding, 
if  not  of  morality.  A  parent  may  some- 
times find  it  necessary  to  address  an  unru- 
ly son  in  reproo/chful  terms ;  or  one  friend 
may  adopt  a  reproachfid  tone  to  anoth- 
er ;  none,  however,  but  the  lowest  orders 
of  men,  and  those  only  when  their  angry 
passions  are  awakened,  will  descend  to 
abumve  or  scurrilous  language. 

Honor  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a  eontnme- 
lions  or  reproachful  word,  hat  to  he  ahovc  it. 

SODTIL 

Thus  envy  pleads  a  nat'ral  claim 
To  persecute  the  Muses*  fame, 
Our  poets  in  all  times  abust^oe. 
From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive.       Swift. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  if  his  Majesty  had  kept 
aloof  from  that  wash  and  offscouring  of  every- 
thing that  is  low  and  barhorous  in  the  world,  it 
might  be  well  thonght  unworthy  of  his  dignity  to 
take  notice  of  such  scurrility.  Buaas. 

TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 

To  REPROBATE  is  much  stronger 
than  to  CONDEMN :  we  always  condemn 
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when  we  rq/robaU^  but  not  «•«  mtm;  to 
rqfrobaie  \b  to  condemn  in  strong  and  re- 
proachful language.  We  reprobate  all 
measures  which  tend  to  sow  discord  In 
Bocietj,  and  to  loosen  the  ties  by  which 
men  are  bound  to  each  other;  we  eot^ 
demn  all  disrespectful  language  toward 
superiors.  We  reprobate  only  the  thing ; 
we  condemn  the  person  also:  any  act  of 
disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated;  a  person  must  ex- 
pect to  be  condemned  when  he  involves 
himself  in  embarrassments  through  his 
own  imprudence. 

SlmnlatioB  (according  to  mv  Lord  Cbesterlleld) 
U  bj  no  means  to  l>e  reprobated  as  a  disguise 
for  chagrin  or  an  engine  of  wit        Macunxis. 
I  see  the  right,  and  I  approre  it,  too ; 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pnrsoe. 

Tatb. 

RB8ERVB,  RESERVATION. 

RESERVE  and  RESERVATION,  from 
mrvo^  to  keep,  and  re,  back,  both  signify 
a  keeping  back,  but  differ  as  to  the  ob- 
ject and  the  circumstance  of  the  action. 
Reterve  is  applied  in  a  good  sense  to  any- 
thing natural  or  moral  which  is  kept  back 
to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
future  occasion ;  retervation  is  an  artful 
keeping  back  for  selfish  purposes :  there 
is  a  prudent  reaertfe  which  every  man  ought 
to  keep  in  his  discourse  with  a  stranger; 
equivocators  deal  altogether  in  mental 
reservation. 

A  man,  whom  marks  of  condescending  graco 
Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place. 
Who  comes  when  called,  at  a  word  withdraws. 
Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause. 

CovrpEB. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hMing  and  reil- 

ing  a  man's  self:  first,  reeervatlon  and  secrecy; 

second,  dlftsimulation  in  the  negative ;  and  the 

third,  simulation.  Bacor. 

TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

RESERVE,  from  the  Latin  9ervo,  to 
keep,  signifies  to  keep  back.  RETAIN, 
from  teneo^  to  hold,  signifies  to  hold  back : 
they  in  some  measure,  therefore,  have  the 
same  distinction  as  keep  and  hold. 

To  reserve  is  an  act  of  more  specific  de- 
sign ;  we  reserve  that  which  is  the  partic- 
ular object  of  our  choice :  to  retain  is  a 
simple  exertion  of  our  power ;  we  r^fotn 
that  which  is  once  come  in  our  possession. 
To  reaerve  is  employed  only  for  that  which 
is  allowable;  we  reserve  a  thing,  that  is, 


keep  it  back  with  cave  for  some  fdtnre 
purpose :  to  retain  is  often  mn  tinlawfiil 
act;  a  debtor  frequently  retems  in  his 
hands  the  money  which  be  has  borrowed. 

Augustus  caused  most  of  the  propbetle  tMMics 
to  be  burned  as  spurious,  reserving  only  tlwae 
which  bora  tlie  name  of  some  of  the  aibyto  fir 
their  authors.  Pkidkaoz. 

Tliey  who  haTe  restored  painting  in  Germanj« 
not  baring  seen  any  of  those  fair  relics  of  •>- 
tiquity,  have  retained  much  of  that  barbanms 
method.  limmaM. 

To  reserve^  whether  in  the  proper  or  im- 
proper application,  is  employed  only  aa 
the  act  of  a  conscious  agent;  to  retain  is 
often  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent : 
we  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  sub- 
ject until  a  more  suitable  opportunity  of- 
fers; the  mind  retains  the  impresaioDs  of 
external  objects  by  its  peculiar  faculty, 
the  memory ;  certain  substances  are  said 
to  retain  the  color  with  which  they  bare 
been  dyed. 

Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  ytmr  own 
breast,  and  rMMTtf  your  kind  looks  and  langaage 
for  private  hours.  Swir. 

Whatever  fcleas  the  mind  can  reoeire  and  cxa- 
teraplate  without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  it  can  retain  without  the 
help  of  the  body  too. 


REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNAlTr,  RESI- 
DUE. 

REST  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin 
restOy  in  this  case,  though  not  in  the  for- 
mer {y.  Eaae\  signifying  what  stands  or 
remams  back.  REMAINDER  literally 
signifies  what  remains  after  the  first  part 
is  gone.  REMNANT  is  but  a  variation 
of  remainder.  RESIDUE,  from  roMJD, 
signifies  likewise  what  remains  back. 

All  these  terms  express  that  part  which 
is  separated  from  the  other  and  left  dis- 
tinct :  rest  is  the  most  general,  both  in 
sense  and  application ;  the  others  have  a 
moro  specific  roeaninff  and  use:  the  red 
may  be  either  that  which  is  left  behind 
by  itself,  or  that  which  is  set  apart  as  a 
distinct  portion :  the  remainder^  remnant, 
and  residue  are  the  quantities  which  re- 
main when  the  other  parts  are  gone.  The 
reet  is  said  of  any  part,  large  or  small ; 
but  the  rematnder  commonly  regards  the 
smaller  part  which  has  been  left  after 
the  greater  part  has  been  taken.  A  per- 
son may  be  said  to  sell  some  and  give 
away  the  rest:  when  a  number  of  hearty 
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perflons  sit  down  to  a  meal,  the  remainder 
of  the  provisionB,  after  all  have  been  sat- 
isfi^  will  not  be  considerable.  Heat  is 
applied  either  to  persons  or  things;  re- 
mainder only  to  things:  some  were  of 
that  opinion,  but  the  rest  did  not  agree 
to  it :  the  remainder  of  the  paper  was  not 
worth  preserving. 

A  last  farewell : 
For  since  a  last  mast  come,  the  rest  are  vain, 
Like  gasps  in  death,  which  but  prolong  our  pain. 

Dbtdbm. 

If  lie  to  whom  ten  talents  have  been  commit- 

ted  has  squandered  away  Ave,  he  is  concerned  to 

make  a  double  improvement  of  the  remainder, 

ROOBBS. 

Remnant^  from  the  Latin  remaneMy  re- 
maining, is  a  species  of  remainder  after 
the  greater  part  has  been  consumed  or 
wasted :  it  is,  therefore,  properly  a  small 
remainder^  as  a  remnant  of  cloth ;  and 
metaphorically  applied  to  persons,  as  a 
remnani  of  Israel.  A  residue  is  another 
species  of  remainder,  which  resides  or 
keeps  back  after  a  distribution  or  divi- 
sion of  anything  has  taken  place ;  as  the 
residue  of  a  person's  property,  that  which 
remains  undisposed  of. 

Whatever  you  take  from  amusements  or  indo- 
lence will  be  repaid  you  a  hundred-fold  for  all  the 
remainder  of  your  days.      Earl  or  Chatham. 
For  this,  iiEur  distant  from  the  Latian  coast. 
She  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  host. 

DBTDEir. 

The  rising  deluge  is  not  stopp'd  with  dams. 
But  wisely  managed,  its  divided  strength 
Is  sluiced  in  channels,  and  securely  drained ; 
And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  nnsupplied. 
The  residue  with  mounds  may  be  restralnM. 

Sbakspbabs. 

RESTORATION,  RESTITUTION,  REPARA- 
TION, AMENDS. 

RESTORATION  is  employed  in  the 
ordinary  application  of  the  verb  restore: 
RESTTTUTION,  from  the  same  yerb,  is 
employed  simply  in  the  sense  of  making 
good  Uiat  which  has  been  unjustly  taken, 
or  which  ought  to  be  tmfored  BestoraHtm 
of  property  may  be  made  by  any  one, 
whether  it  be  the  person  taking  it  or  not : 
resttiwiion  is  supposed  to  be  made  by  him 
who  has  been  guUty  of  the  injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work 
of  one  set  of  men,  and  his  reetoratUm  that 
of  another ;  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  ev- 
ery individual  who  has  committed  any 
sort  of  injustice  to  another  to  make  resti- 
tution to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 


The  strange  prooeedingt  of  the  Long  Firiiap 
ment  (called  the  Rump)  gave  his  lordship  hopes 
that  matters  began  to  ripen  for  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  family.  Lov& 

The  Justices  may,  if  they  think  it  reasonable, 
direct  re^iiuUon  of  a  ratable  share  of  the  money 
given  with  an  apprentice  (apon  bis  discharge). 
Blackbtoms. 

Hestiiuiion  and  REPARATION  are 
both  employed  in  the  sense  of  undoing 
that  which  has  been  done  to  the  injury 
of  another ;  but  the  former  respects  only 
injuries  that  affect  the  property,  and  rep- 
aration  those  which  affect  a  person  in 
various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of  theft 
or  fraud  must  make  restitution  by  either 
restoring  the  stolen  article  or  its  full  val- 
ue: he  who  robs  another  of  his  good 
name,  or  does  any  injury  to  his  person, 
has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make 
reparation. 

He  restitution  to  the  value  makes, 
Norjoy  in  his  extorted  treasure  takes.  Samdts. 
Jnstioe  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be  r«- 
paired,  Johhsom. 

Reparation  and  AMENDS  (v.  Compen- 
saMon)  are  both  employed  in  cases  where 
some  mischief  or  loss  is  sustained ;  but 
the  term  reparaUon  comprehends  the  idea 
of  the  act  of  repasring,  as  well  as  the  thing 
by  which  we  repair;  amends  is  employed 
only  for  the  thing  that  will  amend  or  make 
better  r  hence  we  speak-of  the  reparation 
of  an  injury ;  but  of  the  amends  by  itself. 
The  term  reparation  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  injuries,  particularly  those  of  a 
serious  nature ;  the  amends  is  applied  only 
to  matters  of  inferior  importance.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  another.  It  is  easy  to 
make  amends  to  any  one  for  the  loss  of 
a  day^s  pleasure. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by 
my  loose  writings,  and  make  what  rsparatioti 
I  am  able.  DaTDKM. 

The  latter  pleas'd ;  and  love  (concem'd  the  most) 
Prepor'd  th'  amends  for  what  by  love  he  lost 

Dbtdbv. 

RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 
RESTORE,  in  Latin  restauro,tTom  the 
Greek  aravpog,  a  pale,  signifies  properly 
to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair  by  a  new 
paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application, 
to  make  good  what  has  been  injured  or 
lost.  RETURN  signifies  properly  to  turn 
again,  or  to  send  back ;  and  REPAY,  to 
pay  back. 
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The  oommoQ  idea  of  all  these  terms 
is  that  of  giving  back.  What  we  rtdort 
to  another  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
as  what  we  have  taken ;  justice  requires 
diat  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  individual  from  be- 
ing in  any  degree  a  sufferer:  what  we 
Tfivm  and  repay  ought  to  be  precisely 
the  same  as  we  have  received :  the  for- 
mer in  application  to  general  objects,  the 
latter  in  application  only  to  pecuniary 
matters.  We  renUtrt  upon  a  principle  of 
equity;  we  rttum  upon  a  principle  of 
justice  and  honor ;  we  rtjpay  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  undeniable  right.  We  cannot 
always  claim  that  which  ought  to  be  re- 
wtored;  but  we  cannot  only  claim,  but  en- 
force the  claim  in  regard  to  what  is  to 
be  rtitumed  or  rtpaid:  an  honest  man 
will  be  scrupulous  not  to  take  anything 
from  another  without  ratoring  to  him  its 
full  value.  Whatever  we  have  borrowed 
we  ought  to  reium  ;  and  when  it  is  mon- 
ey which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought  to 
rtpaif  it  with  punctuality.  We  restore  to 
many  as  well  as  to  one,  to  communitiee 
as  well  as  to  individuals;  a  king  is  re- 
stored to  his  crown;  or  one  nation  re- 
ttcree  a  territory  to  another :  we  return 
and  repay  not  tHily  individually,  but  per- 
sonally and  particularly :  we  return  a  book 
to  its  owner ;  we  repay  a  sum  of  money 
to  him  from  whom  it  was  borrowed. 

When  both  the  chtefi  we  sundcr'd  from  the  flglit, 
Then  to  the  Utwfbl  king  reetort  his  right. 

Drtdkm. 

Whonaoy  one  of  onr  relations  wu  found  to  be 
A  person  of  a  very  bad  character,  a  troablesome 
guest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid  of,  upon  his 
leaving  ray  house,  I  ever  took  care  to  lend  him 
a  riding-coat,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or  sometimes  a 
horse  of  small  value,  and  I  always  had  the  aat- 
is&ictlon  to  find  he  never  came  back  to  return 
them.  QouaiiiTH. 

As  for  the  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid,  If  you 
are  unable  to  raise  it  yourselves,  I  will  advance 
it,  and  you  shall  repay  me  at  your  leisure. 

GOLDAMTTB. 

Restore  and  return  may  be  employed 
in  their  improper  application,  as  respects 
the  moral  state  of  persons  and  things ; 
as  a  king  restons  a  courtier  to  his  fa- 
Tor,  or  a  physician  restorer  his  patient  to 
health :  we  return  a  favor ;  we  return  an 
answer  or  a  compliment  Repay  may  be 
figuratively  employed  in  regard  to  moral 
objects,  as  an  ungrateful  person  rq>ays 
kindnesses  with  reproaches. 


She  was  tlM  only  penao  of  our  Utile  aoetety 
that  a  week  did  not  restore  to  cheerfulneis. 

GOLDSMm. 

The  swain 
Receives  hit  easy  fbod  flrom  nature**  hand. 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land.      Dbisix. 
Cnar.wfaom  frmngbt  with  Eaateni  apoOa. 
Onr  beav*n,  the  Just  reward  of  homan  toite. 
Securely  shall  repay  with  rights  divine. 

DavKX. 

TO  ItESTUAIN,  RESTRICT. 

RESTRAIN  (v.  Coerce)  and  RESTRICT 
are  but  variations  from  the  same  Teth; 
but  they  have  acquired  a  distinct  accep- 
tation: the  former  applies  to  the  desire, 
as  well  as  the  outward  conduct;  the  lat- 
ter only  to  the  outward  conduct  A  per- 
son restrains  his  inordinate  appetite;  or 
he  is  restrained  by  others  from  doing  mis- 
chief :  he  is  restricted  in  the  use  of  bis 
money.  To  restnnn  is  an  act  of  power; 
but  to  restrict  is  an  act  of  authority  or 
law :  the  will  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are 
restrained  by  the  parent;  but  a  paticot 
is  restricted  in  hta  diet  by  a  physician,  or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  restricted  bj 
laws. 

Tnlly,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile 
RestraiiCd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 


Thoufi^h  the  Efryptians  used  flesh  for  food,  5^ 
they  were  under  greater  restrictiont  In  this  pu^ 
ticular  than  most  other  nationa  Jamk 

RETALIATION,  REPRISAL. 

RETALIATION, from  raaHate^'m  Lat- 
in retaliatumy  participle  of  retalio^  com- 
pounded of  re  and  fo/ii,  such,  signifie 
such  again,  or  like  for  like.  REPRISAL, 
in  French  repns^  from  reprendrtj  in  Latin 
reprekendOf  to  take  again,  signifies  to  take 
in  return  for  what  has  been  taken.  Tbe 
idea  of  making  another  suifer  in  return 
for  the  suffering  be  has  occasioned  is 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former 
is  employed  in  ordinary  cases ;  the  lat- 
ter mostly  in  regard  to  a  state  of  war- 
fare, or  to  active  hostilities.  A  trick 
practised  upon  another  in  return  for  a 
trick  is  a  retaliation;  but  a  rtprisd  al- 
ways extends  to  the  capture  of  some- 
thing from  another,  in  return  for  what 
has  been  taken.  Retaliation  is  veiy  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  good  sense  for 
what  passes  innocently  between  friends-. 
reprisal  has  always  an  unfavorable  sense. 
Goldsmith's  poem,  entitled  the  "  Retalis- 
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tion,"  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
talifUmff  on  hU  friends  the  humor  they 
had  practised  upon  him ;  when  the  quar- 
rels of  individuals  break  through  the  re- 
straints of  the  law,  and  lead  to  acts  of 
violence  on  each  other's  property,  repri- 
gala  are  made  alternately  by  both  parties. 

Tberefiiro  I  pny  let  me  ei^oy  yoar  friendship 
in  that  ftir  proportion,  that  I  desire  to  retam  unto 
yoa  by  way  of  oorrespondenoe  and  r«taUaUon. 

UOWKLL. 

Go  pabllsh  o'er  the  plain, 

How  mighty  a  proselyte  yon  gain ! 

How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great !         Swift. 

TO  RBTARD,  HINDER. 
To  RETARD,  from  the  Latin  tardus, 
slow,  signifying  to  make  slow,  is  applied 
to  the  movements  of  any  object  forward ; 
as  in  the  Latin  "Irapetum  inimid  tar- 
dare:'*  to  HINDER  (v.  To  hinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting :  we 
retard  or  make  slow  the  progress  of  any 
scheme  toward  completion ;  we  hinder  or 
keep  back  the  person  who  is  completing 
the  scheme :  we  retard  a  thing,  therefore, 
often  by  hindering  the  person;  but  we 
frequently  hinder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retardififf,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  thing  is  retarded  without  the  person 
being  hindered.  The  publication  of  a 
work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the  hin- 
deraruea  which  an  author  meets  with  in 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion ;  but  a  work 
may  be  retarded  through  the  idleness  of 
printers,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes 
which  are  independent  of  any  hindercmee. 
So  in  like  manner  a  person  may  be  hin^ 
dered  in  going  to  his  place  of  destination ; 
but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  retarded,  be- 
cause it  is  only  the  execution  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  not  the  simple  movements  of 
the  person  which  are  retarded. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  than  the  disposition  in  vul- 
gar minds  to  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend. 

JoHr 


The  very  neamen  of  an  oltfect  sometiines  kin- 
dsrg  the  sight  of  it.  Soutb. 

To  retard  stops  the  completion  of  an 
object  only  for  a  time,  but  to  hinder  is  to 
stop  it  altogether. 

It  is  as  natnna  to  delay  a  letter  at  such  a  sea- 
son, as  to  retard  a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person 
one  cannot  relieve.  Pops. 

For  these  thou  sayst,  raise  all  the  stormy  strife, 
Which  JUnder  thy  repose,  and  trouble  life. 

Fsioa. 


RETORT,  REPARTEE. 

RETORT,  from  re  and  torqueo,  to  twist 
or  turn  back,  to  recoil,  is  an  ill-natured 
reply :  REPARTEE,  from  the  word  part,  • 
signifies  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking 
one's  own  part  The  t-eiort  is  always  in 
answer  to  a  censure  for  which  one  re- 
turns a  like  censure;  the  repartee  is  com- 
monly in  answer  to  the  wit  of  another, 
where  one  returns  wit  for  wit.  In  the 
acrimony  of  disputes  it  is  common  to 
hear  retort  upon  retort  to  an  endless  ex- 
tent ;  the  vivacity  of  discourse  is  some- 
times greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  rep- 
artee of  those  who  take  a  part  in  it. 

Those  who  have  so  vehemently  nrged  the  dan- 
gers of  an  active  life  have  made  use  of  arguments 
that  may  be  retorted  upon  themselves.  Jobmson. 

Henry  IV.  of  Franco  would  never  be  transport- 
ed beyond  himself  with  choler,  but  he  would  pass 
by  anything  with  some  repartee.         Howell. 

RETRIBUTION,  REQUITAL. 

RETRIBUTION,  from  tribuo,  to  be- 
stow,  signifying  a  bestowing  back  or  giv- 
ing in  return,  is  a  particular  term ;  RE- 
QUITAL (v, Reward)  is  general:  the  ret- 
ribution  comes  from  Providence;  requi- 
tal is  the  act  of  man:  retribution  is  by 
way  of  punishment;  requital  is  mostly 
by  way  of  reward :  retrthution  is  not  al- 
ways dealt  out  to  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds ;  it  is  a  poor  requital  for  one 
who  has  done  a  kindness  to  be  abused. 

Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  our  room, 
to  receive  the  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadful  ret- 
ribution  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  an  angry  om- 
nipotence. SOCTH. 

Leander  was  indeed  a  conqnest  to  boast  of,  for 
he  had  long  and  obstinately  defended  his  heart, 
and  for  a  time  made  as  many  requitals  upon  the 
tender  passions  of  her  sex  as  she  raised  contribu- 
tions upon  his.  CCMBKBLAMD. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

A  RETROSPECT,  which  signifies  liter- 
ally looking  back,  from  retro,  behind,  and 
spieio,  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon,  is 
always  taken  of  that  which  is  past  and 
distant ;  REVIEW,  which  is  a  view  re- 
peated, may  be  taken  of  that  which  is 
present  and  before  us ;  every  retrospect 
is  a  species  of  review,  but  every  review  is 
not  a  retrospect.  We  take  a  retrospect  of 
our  past  life  in  order  to  draw  salutary 
reflections  from  all  that  we  have  done 
and  suffered ;  we  take  a  review  or  a  see* 
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ond  view  of  aay  particular  circnmstanoe 
which  18  passing  before  us,  in  order  to 
regulate  our  present  conduct.  The  rttro- 
^perf  goes  farther  by  virtue  of  the  mind's 
power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to  recall  all 
past  images  to  itself;  the  review  may  go 
forward  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses  on 
external  objects.  The  historian  takes  a 
reiroaped  of  all  the  events  which  have 
happened  within  a  given  period;  the 
journalist  takes  a  review  of  all  the  events 
that  are  passing  within  the  time  in  which 
he  is  living. 

Bellere  me,  my  lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a 
•pirit  entered  into  another  life,  where  you  ought 
to  despise  all  little  vlewa  and  mean  reiro§peots. 
Popi'a  LnrsBs  to  Axnaaon. 
The  reUronpeei  of  UIId  is  seldom  wholly  unat- 
tended by  uneasiness  and  shame.  It  too  much 
resembles  the  reoimo  which  a  traveller  takes 
from  some  emlnenoe  of  a  barren  oountry. 

Bx.aim. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present:  it  is  a  view  not  only 
of  what  is,  but  what  has  been :  the  SUR- 
VEY, which  is  a  looking  over  at  once, 
from  the  French  *Mr,  upon,  and  voir^  to 
see,  is  entirely  confined  to  the  present ; 
it  is  a  view  only  of  that  which  is,  and  is 
taken  for  some  particular  purpose.  We 
take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already 
vieioed^  in  order  to  get  a  more  correct  in- 
sight into  it ;  we  take  a  survey  of  a  thing 
in  all  its  parts,  in  order  to  get  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  A  general  occasion- 
ally takes  a  review  of  all  his  army ;  he 
takes  a  turvey  of  the  fortress  which  he 
is  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 

We  make  a  general  revieiw  of  the  whole  work, 
and  a  general  review  of  nature,  that,  by  compar- 
ing them,  their  fUll  correspondency  may  appear. 

Burnet. 

Every  man  accustomed  to  take  a  mrvey  of  his 
own  notions  will,  by  a  slight  retrospection ^  be 
able  to  discover  that  his  mind  has  undergone 
many  revolutions.  Jobhsov. 

TO  RETURN,  REVERT. 

RETURN  is  the  EngUsh,  and  RE- 
VERT the  Latin:  return  is  therefore 
used  in  ordinary  cases  to  denote  the  com- 
ing back  to  any  point  of  time  or  place ; 
as  to  return  home,  or  to  return  at  a  cer- 
tain hour;  or  to  apply  again  to  the  same 
business  or  employment ;  as  to  return  to 
one's  writing:  to  reveH  is  to  throw  back 


with  one's  mmd  to  any  object ;  we  may 
therefore  say,  to  return  or  revert  to  any 
inteUectual  object,  with  this  distinetioa, 
that  to  return  is  to  go  back  lo  the  point 
where  one  left  off  trealizig  of  any  sob- 
ject;  to  reaert  is  simply  to  cury  one's 
mind  back  to  the  aame  object. 


To  retains  to  the  boatoeas  to  hand,  the  «se  or 
a  HtUe  insfght  In  cboae  parts  of  knowledge  is  to 
accostom  our  mtads  to  all  sorts  of  ideaa. 

LOCKX. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  yoa  ao  often  r^ 
verting  to  a  salitJect  that  most  people  take  ^ 
moeh  pains  to  arokL  Mtm.  Rows. 

As  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  re- 
turn is  used  as  before. 

One  day  the  soul,  saphie  wHh  eaae  and  AilaeM, 
Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  herselT 
The  hour  of  evil  can  return  zk>  more. 


Revert  signifies  either  to  fall  back  into 
the  same  state,  or  to  fall  back  by  reflect 
tion  on  the  same  object;  aU  things  r»- 
verted  to  their  primitive  order  and  retru- 
larity.  ^ 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

May  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  the  gaQt,  the  shame, 

WUl  back  revert  on  the  inventor*s  head. 

SnauT 
TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

RKYILE,  from  the  Latin  vt/u,  signifies 
to  reflect  upon  a  person,  or  retort  upon 
him  that  which  is  vile :  to  VILIFY,  sig- 
nifies to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is^  to  set 
it  forth  as  vile.  To  revUe  is  a  pergonal 
act,  it  is  addressed  directly  to  the  object 
of  ofiTcnce,  and  is  addressed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  person  vile  in  his 
own  eyes :  to  vuify  is  an  indirect  attack 
which  serves  to  make  the  object  appear 
vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Revile  is  said 
only  of  persons,  for  persons  only  arc  re- 
viled;  but  to  vUify  is  said  of  persons  as 
well  as  things.  To  revile  is  contrary  to 
all  Christian  duty ;  it  is  commonly  resort- 
ed to  by  the  most  worthless,  and  prac- 
tised upon  the  most  worthy :  to  vUify  is 
seldom  justifiable ;  for  we  cannot  vilify 
without  using  improper  language;  it  is 
seldom  resorted  to  but  for  tlie  gratifica- 
tion of  ill-nature. 

Bat  diief  bo  gloried  with  UoeDtiou  style. 
To  lash  the  great,  and  mooarchs  to  revile. 

IH»a 
There  is  nobody  so  weak  of  invention  that  can- 
not make  some  little  stories  to  v^fy  hia  enemy. 
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RBVISAJLy  REVISION,  REVIEW. 

REVISAL,  REVISION,  and  REVIEW 
all  oomo  from  the  Latin  video^  to  sec, 
and  signify  looking  back  upon  a  thing 
or  looking  at  it  again :  the  terms  remsal 
and  revUion  are,  however,  mostly  em- 
ployed in  regard  to  what  is  written;  re- 
view is  used  for  things  in  general.  The 
revised  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  au- 
thor, for  the  purposes  of  correction :  the 
revieto  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  critic, 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  its  value. 
Reviual  and  revision  differ  neither  in  sense 
nor  application,  unless  that  the  former 
is  more  frequently  employed  abstracted- 
ly from  the  object  revised^  and  reviaion 
mostly  in  conjunction:  whoever  wishes 
his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a 
remsal;  the  revision  of  classical  books 
ought  to  be  intrusted  only  to  men  of 
profound  erudition. 

There  la  in  your  persons  a  difference  and  a 
pectiliarity  of  character  preserved  through  the 
whole  of  your  actions,  that  I  could  never  imagine 
bat  that  this  proceeded  from  a  long  and  carefiil 
rwUal  of  yonr  work.  Lotrus. 

A  commonplace-book  aocnstoma  the  mind  to 
diacluirge  itself  of  Ita  reading  on  paper,  instead 
of  relying  on  its  natural  powers  of  retention  aid- 
ed by  firequent  revisions  of  Its  ideas. 

Eakl  or  Chatham. 

How  enchanting  must  such  a  ref>iew  (of  th*!r 
memorandum-books)  prove  to  those  who  make  a 
figure  in  the  polite  world.  Hawkiswobth. 

TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 

REVIVE,  from  the  Latin  t>iwo,  to  live, 
signifies  to  bring  to  life  again;  to  RE- 
FRESH, to  make  fresh  again ;  to  RE- 
NEW and  RENOVATE,  to  make  new 
again.  The  restoration  of  things  to  their 
primitive  state  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  these  terms;  the  difference 
consists  in  their  application.  Revive^  re- 
firshy  and  renovate  are  applied  to  ani- 
mal bodies ;  revive  expressing  the  return 
of  motion  and  spirits  to  one  who  was  for 
the  time  lifeless ;  refresh  expressing  the 
return  of  vigor  to  one  in  whom  it  has 
been  diminished ;  the  air  revives  one  who 
is  faint ;  a  cool  breeze  refreshes  one  who 
flags  from  the  heat  Revive  and  refresh 
respect  only  the  temporary  state  of  a 
body;  renovate  respects  the  permanent 
state,  that  is,  the  health  or  powers  of  a 
body ;  one  is  revived  and  refreshed  after 


a  partial  exhaustion ;  one's  health  is  ro»* 
ovaUd  after  having  been  considerably  im- 
paired. 

And  temper  all,  thou  ytot\A-Te9iving  sun. 
Into  the  perfltet  year.  Tbombok 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Colnmboal   drinks,  r^ 

freshed. 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 

Thombok. 
All  nature  feels  the  renovaUng  force 
Of  winter.  Tbomsov. 

Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the  moral 
sense ;  refresh  and  renovate  mostly  in  the 
proper  sense;  renew  only  in  the  moral 
sense.  A  discussion  is  said  to  be  revived^ 
or  a  report  to  be  revived;  a  clamor  is 
said  to  be  reneioedy  or  entreaties  to  be  re- 
newed: customs  are  revived  which  have 
lain  long  dormant,  and,  as  it  were,  dead ; 
practices  are  renewed  that  have  ceased 
for  a  time. 

Herod's  rage  being  quenched  by  the  blood  of 
Mariamne,  his  love  to  her  again  revived. 

Pridbaux. 
The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
Renews  its  finished  course.  Thomsok 

RICHES,  WEALTH,  OPULENCE,  AFFLU- 
ENCE. 

RICHES,  in  German  reiehtkum,  from 
reichy  a  kingdom,  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  rego,  to  rule ;  because  riches  and 
power  are  intimately  connected. 
WEALTH,  from  well^  signifies*  well-be- 
ing. OPULENCE,  from  the  Latin  opes^ 
riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches. 
AFFLUENCE,  from  the  Latin  ad  an^ 
fl^io^  denotes  either  the  act  of  riches 
flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of 
having  things  flowing  in. 

Rimes  is  a  general  term  denoting  any 
considerable  share  of  property,  but  with- 
out immediate  reference  to  a  possessor ; 
whatever  serves  to  make  one  rich  is  de- 
nominated riches,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
us  with  the  means  of  getting  what  is 
really  good ;  wealthy  and  the  other  terms, 
refer  us  immediately  to  outward  posses- 


Uis  best  companions  Innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  tcealik. 

GOLDSHITa 

Riches  is  a  condition  opposed  to  pov- 
erty; the  whole  world  is  divided  into 
rim  and  poor,  and  riches  are  distributed 
in  different  degrees ;  but  wealth,  opulence. 
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and  (ffinenee  all  denote  a  oonaiderable 
share  of  richet:  wealth  is  a  positive  and 
substantial  share  of  this  world's  goods, 
but  particularly  of  money  or  the  precious 
commodities;  it  may  be  taken  in  the 
abstract  or  in  application  to  individu- 
als :  opulence  consists  of  any  large  share 
in  possessions  or  property  generally,  as 
bouses,  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  is 
applicable  to  the  present  and  actual  con- 
dition of  the  individual.  Affluence  is  a 
term  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  fluctuat- 
ing condition  of  things  which  flow  in  in 
great  quantities  to  n  person.  Wo  speak 
of  riches  as  to  their  effects  upon  men's 
minds  and  manners ;  it  is  not  every  one 
who  knows  how  to  use  them :  we  speak 
of  wealth  as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale 
of  society,  and  contributes  to  his  weal  or 
well-being :  we  speak  of  opulence  as  the 
present  actually  flourishing  state  of  the 
individual ;  and  of  ciffluenee  as  the  tem- 
porary condition. 

Biekee  are  apt  to  betny  a  man  into  arrogance. 

Adduoh. 

Seek  not  in  needlen  luxury  to  waste 

Thy  wealth  and  subetance  with  a  spendthrlftTs 

haste.  Rows. 

Prosperity  is  often  an  equivocal  word,  denot- 
ing merely  (njffhience  of  possession.  Blair. 

Our  Saviour  did  not  choose  for  himself  an  easy 
and  opulent  condition.  Blaia. 

Wealth  and  opulence  are  applied  to 
communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

Along  the  lawn  where  scatterM  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  tcealth  and  cnmb*rous  pomp  repose. 

OoLDSifrrH. 
Industrious  haUts  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain ; 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  diaplay'd.  Goldsmith. 

RIDICULE,  8ATXRR,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

RIDICULE  {v.  To  deride)  has  simple 
laughter  in  it ;  SATIRE,  in  Latin  MU'yr, 
probably  from  tat  and  ira^  abounding  in 
anger,  has  a  mixture  of  ill-nature  or  se- 
verity :  the  former  is  employed  in  mat- 
ters of  a  trifling  nature ;  but  satire  is  em- 
ployed either  in  personal  or  grave  mat- 
ters. IRONY,  in  Greek  cifMovia,  signify- 
ing dissimulation,  is  disguised  satire  ;  an 
irotUtt  seems  to  praise  that  which  he  real- 
ly means  to  condemn.  SARCASM,  from 
the  Greek  <Tapjca(rpoc,  and  ffopKiKut,  and 
trappy  flesh,  signifying  biting  or  nipping 


saiirey  so,  as  it  were,  to  tear  the  flesh,  ig 
bitter  and  personal  satire  ;  all  the  others 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  em- 
ployed to  expose  f oUy  and  vice ;  but  aor- 
easniy  which  is  the  indulgence  only  ol 
personal  resentment,  is  never  justifiable. 


Nothing  f  s  a  greaterinark  of  a  d 
vidons  age  than  the  common  ridiemie  whtdh 
passes  on  this  state  of  life  (marriage).   Aadimk. 

A  man  resents  with  more  bittemeoa  a  miUrm 
upon  his  abilities  than  his  practice. 
Hah 


The  sererity  of  this  sarcaem  stong  me  wish 
Intolerable  rage.  Hawexswoibzh. 

When  Regan  (in  King  Lear)  ooonsete  kim  t» 
ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  fUIs  on  hia  knees 
and  asks  her,  with  a  striking  kind  of  ironp,  how 
such  sappUoating  language  as  this  beooiDetk 
him.  JoBscBosc. 

RIGHT,  JUST,  FIT,  PROPER. 

RIGHT,  in  German  recht,  Latin  rrctes. 
signifying  upright,  not  leaning  to  ooe 
side  or  the  other,  standing  as  it  ougfat^  is 
here  the  general  term:  the  others  ex- 
press modes  of  right.  The  right  and 
wrong  are  defined  by  the  written  will  of 
God,  or  arc  written  in  our  hearts  accord- 
ing to  the  original  constitutions  of  oar 
nature :  the  JUST,  in  Latin  justut,  from 
juSy  law,  siguifyin^  according  to  a  rule  of 
right,  and  the  unjtut^  are  determined  by 
the  written  laws  of  men ;  the  FIT  {9.  JFU) 
and  PROPER,  in  Latin  pivprius^  signify- 
ing belonging  to  a  given  specific  rule,  are 
determine  by  the  established  principles 
of  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  and  the  wrong  there 
are  no  gradations:  a  thing  cannot  be 
more  rig/U  or  more  wrong ;  whatever  is 
right  is  not  wrong,  and  whatever  is 
wrong  is  not  right:  the  just  and  unjust^ 
proper  and  improper,^  and  unfit,  on  the 
contrary,  have  various  shades  and  de- 
grees that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by 
any  forms  of  speech  or  written  rules. 

Hear,  then,  my  argument—oonitss  we  mujst 

A  God  there  is  supremely  wise  and  just. 

If  so,  however  things  afltet  our  sight. 

As  sings  our  hard,  whatever  Is  is  righl.  Jskths. 

The  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no 
circumstances;  what  is  once  right  or 
wrong  is  always  right  or  wrong,  but  the 
Just  or  unjust,  proper  or  improper,  aw 
relatively  so  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case:  it  is  tnjust  rule  for 
every  man  to   have  that  which   is  bis 
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own  ;•  but  what  is  jutt  to  the  indivldaal 
may  be  unjust  to  society.  It  is  proper 
for  every  man  to  take  charge  of  his  own 
concerns;  but  it  would  be  improper  for 
a  man,  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  to 
undertake  such  a  charge.  Righi  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  matters,  important  or  oth- 
erwise ;  ju9t  is  employed  mostly  in  mat- 
ters of  essential  interest ;  proper  is  rath- 
er applicable  to  the  minor  concerns  of 
life.  Everything  that  is  done  may  be 
characterized  as  right  or  wrong:  every- 
thing done  to  others  may  be  measured 
by  the  rule  of  just  or  unjust:  in  our  so- 
cial intercourse,  as  well  as  in  our  private 
transactioos,  ^nm«  and  propnety  must 
always  be  consulted.  As  Christians,  we 
desire  to  do  that  which  is  righi  in  the 
Bight  of  God  and  man ;  as  members  of 
civil  society,  wc  wish  to  be  jwt  in  our 
dealings ;  as  rational  and  intelligent  be- 
ings, we  wish  to  do  what  is^  and /jroper 
in  every  action,  however  trivial. 

I'm  assnred  If  I  be  measuT'd  riffhUu 
Your  Majesty  Jhath  no  Just  csum  to  hate  tne. 

Sbaupsabx. 

What  la  settled  by  cuntotn,  though  it  be  not 
Kt>od,  yet  at  least  it  \afU;  and  those  things  which 
have  long  gone  together  may,  as  it  were,  confed- 
erate within  themselves.  Bacon. 

Visitors  are  no  proper  comiianlons  in  the 
chamber  of  slcknesa,  Johnsow. 

BIOHT|  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 

RIGHT  signifies  in  this  sense  what  it 
is  righi  for  one  to  possess,  which  is  in 
fact  a  word  of  large  meaning :  for  since 
the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  in- 
determinable questions,  the  right  of  hay- 
ing is  equally  indeterminable  in  some 
cases  with  every  other  species  of  right. 
A  CLAIM  (v.  To  oak  for)  is  a  species  of 
right  to  have  that  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  another ;  the  rigfit  to  ask  another  for 
it.  The  PRIVILEGE  (v.  Privilege)  is  a 
species  of  righi  peculiar  to  particular 
individuals  or  bodies. 

Bight,  in  its  full  sense,  is  altogether 
an  abstract  thing  which  is  independent 
of  human  laws  and  regulations;  claims 
and  privileges  are  altogether  connected 
with  the  establishments  of  civil  society. 
Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an  un- 
alienable right  which  belongs  to  roan  as 
a  rational  and  responsible  agent;  it  is 
not  a  daim^  for  it  is  set  above  all  ques- 
tion and  all  condition ;  nor  is  it  a  privi- 
31 


lege,  for  it  cannot  be  exclusively  granted 
to  one  being,  nor  unconditionally  be  tak- 
en away  from  another. 

In  eT*ry  street  a  city  bard 

Rttles  like  an  alderman  his  ward, 

Hta  midisputed  rights  extend 

Through  all  the  lane  from  end  to  end.     Swirr. 

Between  righi  and  power  there  is  often 
as  wide  a  distinction  as  between  truth 
and  falsehood ;  we  have  often  a  righi  to 
do  that  which  we  haye  no  power  to  do ; 
and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we  have 
DO  righi  to  do :  slaves  have  a  righi  to 
the  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by  creat- 
ures of  the  same  species  with  themselves, 
but  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  this 
freedom  as  others  da  In  Enghtnd  men 
have  the  power  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves as  they  please ;  but  by  the  abuse 
which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see 
that  in  many  cases  they  have  not  the 
ru^A^,  unless  we  admit  the  contradiction 
that  men  have  a  right  to  do  what  is 
wrong ;  they  have  the  power,  therefore, 
of  exercising  this  righi  only  because  no 
other  person  has  the  power  of  control- 
ling them.  We  have  often  a  daim  to  a 
thing  which  is  not  in  our  power  to  sub- 
stantiate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  daims 
are  set  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  un- 
founded on  any  right.  Privileges  are 
rights  granted  to  individuals,  depending 
either  upon  the  will  of  the  grantor,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  receiver,  or 
both;  privileges  are  therefore  partial 
rights  transferable  at  the  discretion  of 
persons  individually  or  collectively. 

Will  he  not,  therefore,  of  the  two  evils  choose 
the  least,  by  submitting  to  a  master  who  hath  no 
immediate  cUiim  upon  him,  rather  than  to  an- 
other, who  hath  already  revived  several  claims 
upon  hun?  Swift. 

A  thousand  bards  thy  rightn  disown, 
And  with  rebellious  arm  pretend 
An  equal  privUsffe  to  descend.  Swirr. 

RIFE,  MATURE. 

RIPE  is  the  English,  MATURE  the 
Latin  word ;  the  former  has  a  universal 
application  both  proper  and  improper; 
the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  appli- 
cation. The  idea  of  completion  in  growth 
is  simply  designated  by  the  former  term ; 
the  idea  of  moral  perfection,  as  far  at 
least  as  it  is  attainable,  is  marked  by  the 
latter :  fruit  is  ripe  when  it  requires  no 
more  sustenance  from  the  parent  stock ; 
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a  judgment  is  mahtre  which  requires  no 
more  time  and  knowledge  to  render  it 
perfect  or  utted  for  exercise :  in  the  same 
manner  a  project  oiay  be  said  to  be  rwe 
for  execution,  or  a  people  ripe  for  revolt ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  reflection  may  be 
said  to  be  mature  to  which  sufficiency  of 
time  has  been  given,  and  age  may  be  said 
to  be  mature  which  has  attained  the  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection.  JRipetuBB  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  a  good  quality ;  but  mo- 
turity  is  always  a  perfection :  the  ripenem 
of  some  fruit  diminishes  the  excellence 
of  its  flavor:  there  are  some  fruits  which 
have  no  flavor  until  they  come  to  maturity. 

So  to  his  crowne,  she  him  restor'd  agatne, 

In  which  he  dyde,  mate  ripe  for  death  1^  eld. 

Spemsuu 
Th'  Athenian  sage,  revolving  in  his  mind 
This  weakness,  blindness,  madness  of  mankind, 
Foretold  that  in  mattirer  dxyn,  though  late. 
When  time  shoald  ripen  the  decrees  of  fete, 
Some  god  would  light  us.  Jsmtmb. 

TO  RISBy  ISSUK,  KMGRQE . 

To  RISE  {v.  To  ariee)  may  either  refer 
to  open  or  enclosed  spaces ;  ISSUE  {v.  To 
artM)  and  EMERGE  (v.  Emertfency)  have 
both  a  refereooe  to  some  confined  body : 
a  thing  may  either  ri»e  in  a  body,  with- 
out a  body,  or  out  of  a  body ;  but  it  w- 
nta  and  emerges  out  of  a  body.  A  thing 
may  either  rite  in  a  plain  or  a  wood ;  it 
itntee  out  of  a  wood:  it  may  either  rise 
in  water  or  out  of  the  water;  it  emerget 
from  the  water;  that  which  rtMt  out 
of  a  thing  comes  into  view  by  becoming 
higher:  in  this  manner  an  air  balloon 
might  rise  out  of  a  wood ;  that  which  m- 
sues  comes  from  the  very  depths  of  a 
thing,  and  comes,  as  it  were,  out  as  a  part 
of  it;  but  that  which  emerges  proceeds 
from  the  thing  in  which  it  has  been,  as 
it  were,  concealed.  Hence,  in  the  moral 
application,  a  person  is  said  to  rise  in 
life  without  a  reference  to  his  former 
condition;  but  he  emerges  from  obscuri- 
ty :  color  ibises  in  the  face ;  but  words  »- 
me  from  the  mouth. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  r<*«, 
In  honor  to  tiie  world's  great  anthor  rise. 

Milton. 
Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  tlie  ele- 
ments in  the  noble  fruits  and  production.*!  that 
wne  from  it  ?  South. 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  dcnoend, 
And  Krind  us  into  dust,  tlic  soul  is  safe, 
The  man  emerges,  Yocmo. 


TO  HOT,  PUTBEFT,  OORRUFT. 
Ths  dissolution  of  bodies  bj  an  inter- 
nal process  is  implied  by  all  these  terms : 
but  the  first  two  are  applied  to  natarml 
bodies  only ;  the  last  to  all  bodies,  nat- 
ural and  moral.    ROT  is  the  strongest  k£ 
all  these  terms ;  it  denotes  the  last  stage 
in  the  progress  of  dissolution :  PUTRE- 
FY expresses  the  progress  toward  rotten- 
ness ;  and  CORRUPTION  the  Gommence- 
ment.    After  fruit  has  arrived  at  its  ma- 
turity, or  proper  state  of  ripeness,  it  rats: 
meat  which  is  kept  too  long  put9^^es: 
there  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  «or- 
ruption  ;  iron  and  wood  com^  with  time; 
whatever  is  made,  or  done,  or  wished  by 
men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  eorrtqjt,  or  to 
grow  corrupt. 

Debate  destroys  despatch,  as  fruits  we  see 
Rot  when  they  liang  too  long  upon  the  tree. 

Debbas: 
And  draws  the  coptons  stream  from  swampy  fens, 
Where  putrefaetton  into  lUb  fimnents. 

l^iOXBOK. 

After  that  they  again  returned  teene. 
That  in  that  gardin  planted  be  agayne 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  bad  never  scene 
Fleshy  oorruptioHt  nor  mortall  payne. 

Srasao. 

ROUNDNESS,  ROTUKDITV. 

ROUNDNESS  and  ROTUNDITY  both 
come  from  the  Latin  rotstndus  and  rote,  a 
wheel,  which  is  the  most  perfectly  round 
body  which  is  formed :  the  former  term 
is,  however,  applied  to  all  objects  in  gen- 
eral ;  the  latter  only  to  solid  bodies  which 
are  round  in  all  directions:  one  speaks 
of  the  roundness  of  a  circle,  the  roundness 
of  the  moon,  the  rosmdnea  of  a  tree ;  but 
the  rotundity  of  a  man*8  body  which  pro- 
jects in  a  round  form  in  all  directions, 
and  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  the 
rotundity  of  a  turnip. 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  roundness  to  her  arms. 

Paioa. 

Angular  bodies  lose  their  points  and  asperities 

by  frequent  friction,  and  an>rDach  by  degrees  to 

unilbrm  rotundity.  Joaxsoic. 

ROUTE,  ROAD,  CX)URSE. 

ROUTE  comes  in  all  probability  from 
rolundus,  round,  and  roia^  a  wheel,  signi- 
f3ing  the  round  which  one  goes.  ROAD 
comes  no  doubt  from  ride^  signifying  the 
place  where  one  rides,  as  COURSE,  from 
the  Latin  cursus  (v.  OoHrse\  signifies  the 
place  where  one  walks  or  runs. 
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BrnUe  is  to  road  as  the  species  to  the 
genus :  a  route  is  a  circuhir  kind  of  road; 
it  is  chosen  as  the  circQitous  direction  to- 
ward a  certain  point :  the  road  may  be  ei- 
ther in  a  direct  or  indirect  line ;  the  route 
is  always  indirect ;  the  route  is  chosen  only 
by  horsemen,  or  those  who  go  to  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  the  road  may  be  chos- 
en for  the  shortest  distance ;  the  rotUe  and 
road  are  pursued  in  their  beaten  track ; 
the  course  is  often  chosen  in  the  unbeaten 
track :  an  army  or  a  company  go  a  cer- 
tain route:  foot-passengers  are  seen  to 
take  a  certain  course  over  fields. 

Cortes  (after  bta  defeat  at  Mexico)  was  enga^ 
in  deep  oonsultation  with  his  officers  concerning 
the  route  which  they  ought  to  take  In  their  re- 
treat. ROBBKTSON. 

At  oar  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world, 
we  all  march  together  along  one  straight  and 
open  road,  Johkson. 

Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  friends  nor 

force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course, 

Dkitbax. 

ROYAL,  REGAL,  KINGLY. 

'  ROTAL  and  REGAL,  from  the  Latin 
rez,  a  king,  though  of  foreign  origin,  have 
obtained  more  general  application  than 
the  corresponding  English  term  KING- 
LY. Royid  signifies  belonging  to  a  king, 
in  its  most  general  sense ;  regid^  in  Latin 
reffalis^  signifies  appertaining  to  a  king, 
in  its  particular  application ;  fdnpli/  signi- 
fies properly  like  a  king.  A  royal  car- 
riage,  a  royal  residence,  a  royal  couple, 
a  riyal  salute,  royal  authority,  all  desig- 
nate the  general  and  ordinary  appurte- 
nances to  a  king:  regal  government,  rey<d 
state,  regal  power,  regal  dignity,  denote 
the  peculiar  properties  of  a  king :  kingly 
always  implies  what  is  becoming  a  kine, 
or  after  the  manner  of  a  king ;  a  kingly 
crown  is  such  as  a  king  ought  to  wear ; 
a  kingly  mien,  that  which  is  after  the 
manner  of  a  king. 

He  died,  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  pois'notts  venom  on  the  royal  dead.    Faxoa. 

Jerusalem  combin'd  must  see 
My  open  &ttlt  and  regal  infitimy.  Paioa. 

Scipio.  you  know  how  Massanissa  bears 
His  ttngly  port  at  more  than  ninety  years. 

Dembax. 

TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  FRET,  GALL. 

To  RCB  is  traced,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Northern  languages,  to  the  Hebrew 


rup;  it  is  the  generic  term,  ezpresshig 
simply  the  act  of  bodies  moving  in  con- 
tact with  and  against  others ;  to  CHAFE, 
from  the  French  chauffer,  and  the  Latin 
cal/acere,  to  make  hot,  signifies  to  rub  a 
thing  until  it  is  heated :  to  FRET,  like 
the  word  /rittery  comes  from  the  Latin 
fricOy  to  rub  or  crumble,  signifying  to 
wear  away  by  rubbing:  to  GALL,  from 
the  noun  gaU,  signifies  to  make  as  bitter 
or  painful  as  golly  that  is,  to  wound  by 
ruMnng,  Things  are  rubbed  sometimes 
for  purposes  of  convenience;  but  they 
are  cha/edy/rettedy  and  galled  injuriously : 
the  skin  is  liable  to  ma/e  from  any  vio- 
lence ;  leather  will  fret  from  the  motion 
of  a  carriage;  when  the  skin  is  once 
broken,  animals  will  become  geUled  by  a 
continuance  of  the  friction.  These  terms  , 
are  likewise  used  in  the  moral  sense,  to 
denote  ^e  actions  of  things  on  the  mind, 
where  the  distinction  is  dearly  kept  up : 
we  meet  with  rubs  from  the  opposing  sen- 
timents of  others ;  the  angry  humors  are 
chafed:  the  mind  is  /rettotf  and  made  sore 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  small  trou- 
bles and  vexations;  pride  is  gaUtd  by 
humiliations  and  severe  degradations. 

A  boy  educated  at  home  meets  with  continual 
r^tbs  and  disappointments  (when  he  comes  Into 
the  world).  Bkattoe. 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  plnng'd  in 
The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  the  shores. 

SHAKSPEAaa. 

And  flill  of  Indignation /rate 

Tliat  women  should  be  such  coquettes.     Swm. 

Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 

Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind. 

Who,  tho'  too  little  to  be  seen. 

Can  tease  and  gaU^  and  give  the  spleen.   Swift. 

Foul  canlc*ring  rust  the  hidden  treasure  yr«f«, 

But  gold  thafs  put  to  use  more  gold  begets. 

Shakspkabx. 

RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 

RUPTURE,  from  rumpOy  to  break  or 
burst,  and  FRACTURE  or  FRACTION, 
from  frangOy  to  break,  denote  different 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  action  is  applied.  Soft 
substances  may  suffer  a  rupture;  as  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel:  hard  substances 
9i  fracture;  as  ihe  fracture  of  a  bone. 

Th'egg, 
Bursting  with  kfaidly  rupturSy  Ibrth  disclos'd 
Its  callow  young.  Milton. 

We  arrived  here  all  safb  and  well  yesterday 
afternoon,  with  no  worse  accident  than  some 
fractures  in  our  tackle.  Mas.  CABTEa. 
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IVaeUtm  is  used  only  in  respect  to 
broken  numbers,  as  the  /radiim  of  a 
unit. 

Pliny  pat  a  roand  number  near  the  troth  rath- 
er than  a /racM<>fi.  Ajudthmot. 

Rupturt  i«  also  used  in  an  improper 
application ;  as  the  rupiure  of  a  treaty. 

To  be  an  enemy,  and  oQoe  to  have  been  a  Mend, 
doeeitnotemUttertberMj>fiiref  Soon. 


BURAL,  RU6TIC. 

Although  both  these  terms,  from  the 
Latin  rut,  country,  signify  belonging  to 
the  country,  yet  the  former  is  used  m  a 
good,  and  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  an  in- 
different sense.  RURAL  applies  to  all 
country  objects  except  man ;  it  is,  there- 
.  fore,  always  connected  with  the  charms 
of  nature :  RUSTIC  applies  only  to  per- 
sons, or  what  is  personal,  in  the  country, 
and  is,  therefore,  always  associated  with 
the  want  of  culture.  Aural  scenery  is  al- 
ways interesting ;  but  the  rvtUe  manners 
of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  much 
that  is  uncultivated  and  rude  in  them  to 
be  agreeable ;  a  rurtU  habitation  may  be 
fitted  for  persons  in  a  higher  station ;  but 
a  rutUc  cottage  is  adapted  only  for  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

E'en  now,  methlnka,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  rlrtaes  leaTO  the  land. 

OOLMIRTB. 

The  freedom  and  laxity  of  amsMo  life  prodooes 
remarkable  pecoliarities  of  condact.     Johhson. 


S. 

SAFE,  SECURE. 

SAFE,  in  Latin  saivwj  coming  from  the 
Hebrew  talah,  to  be  tranquil,  implies  ex- 
emption from  harm,  or  the  danger  of 
harm ;  SECURE  (v.  Certain),  the  exemp- 
tion  from  danger :  a  person  may  be  9afe 
or  saved  in  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  he  be 
untouched  by  the  fire ;  but  he  is,  in  such 
a  case,  the  reverse  of  tecurt.  In  the  sense 
of  exemption  from  danger,  «a/«fy  expresses 
much  less  than  security:  we  may  be  tafe 
without  using  any  particular  measures ; 
but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of 
teeurity  without  great  precaution :  a  per- 
son may  be  very  safe  on  the  top  of  a 


coach,  in  the  daytime ;  bat  if  be  wish  to 
mcure  himself,  at  night,  from  falling  ol^ 
he  must  be  fastened. 


It  cannot  be  mfe  for  any 
preciplee,  and  to  be  always  on  the  very 


to  wlk  npon  a 
boraer  of 


No  man  can  rationaUy  aooouat  hlnaelf  «fcwr* 
unless  ho  eoold  command  all  the  cbanoes  of  the 
world. 


SAGBy  aAGAdOUB,  SAPIENT. 

SAGE  and  SAGACIOUS  are  vmriations 
from  the  Latin  »agax  and  so^,  probably 
from  the  Persian  ao^,  a  dog,  sagacity  be- 
ing the  peculiar  property  of  a  dog.  SA- 
PIENT is  in  Latin  mpimu^  from  so^mq, 
which  is  either  from  the  Greek  oo^oc, 
wise,  or,  in  the  sense  of  tasting,  from  the 
Hebrew  aepah^  the  lip. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good 
sense,  in  application  to  men,  to  d^ote 
the  faculty  of  diBoeming  immediately, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  %agaeUy  in  brutes  which 
instinctively  perceives  a  thing  without 
the  deductions  of  reason ;  Mpwui  Is  now 
employed  only  in  regard  to  animals  whkh 
are  trained  np  to  particular  arts ;  its  use, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  human  beings,  is 
mostly  in  the  lofty  or  burlesque  style. 

So  strange  they  win  appear,  bat  so  It  happened 
That  Uiese  most  sa0r«  Academicians  sste 
In  solemn  oonsoltatioa— on  a  cabbsffe. 

CcmBaukHn. 
Sagacious  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game. 
And  bold  to  seise  the  greatest  Tooao. 

Many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam, 

Though  perhaps  among  the  rout 

He  wildly  flings  his  flith  about. 

Still  has  gratitude  and  sapUnce^ 

To  spare  the  folks  that  give  them  ha^wnoe. 

Swirr. 

SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURPOSE, 
END. 

Thesb  terms  arc  all  employed  adverb- 
ially, to  modify  or  connect  propositions ; 
hence  one  says,  for  his  SAKE,  on  his  AC- 
COUNT, for  this  REASON,  for  this  PUR- 
POSE, and  to  this  END.  Sake,  which 
comes  from  the  word  to  aeei',  is  mostly 
said  of  persons ;  what  is  done  for  a  per- 
son's take  is  the  same  as  because  of  his 
seeking  or  at  his  desire ;  one  may,  how> 
ever,  say  in  regard  to  things,  for  Uie  take 
of  good  order,  implying  what  good  order 
requires :  account  is  indifferently  employ- 
ed for  persons  or  things;  what  is  done 
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on  A  peraon^s  aeeouni  is  d(»ic  in  his  be- 
half, and  for  his  interest;  what  is  done 
on  aecmtfU  of  indisposition  is  done  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  indisposition  being  the 
cause ;  purpose  is  properly  persooal,  and 
refers  to  that  which  a  person  purpout 
to  himself ;  if  we  ask,  therefore,  for  what 
purpoM  a  thing  is  done,  it  may  be  to 
know  something  of  a  person's  character 
and  principle :  reason  and  end  are  applied 
to  things  only:  we  speak  of  the  reaaon 
as  the  thing  that  justifies:  we  explain 
why  we  do  a  thing  when  we  say  we  do  it 
for  this  or  that  recuon:  we  speak  of  the 
end  by  way  of  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  tlung:  the  propriety  of  measures  can- 
not be  known  unless  we  know  what  end 
it  will  answer. 

Thou  neither  dost  persoade  me  to  aeek  wealth 

For  einpire*8  $ake^  nor  empire  to  affect 

For  gkMry'a  sate.  Shakipbaeb. 

In  matters  where  his  Judgment  led  him  to  op- 
pose men,  on  a  public  aceountf  he  would  do  it 
vigorously  and  heartily.  Atikbbitbt. 

He  truTelled  the  irorld  on  purpose  to  oonverse 
with  the  most  learned  men.  Guabdiav. 

I  mark  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Shaksfbaub. 

Others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  false 
snd  or  intention.  Addison. 

SALUTB,  SALUTATION,  OBEETING. 

SALUTE  («r.  Aceost)  respects  the  thing ; 
and  SALUTATION,  which  is  a  variation 
of  saluU,  respects  the  person  giving  the 
salute:  a  saluU  may  consist  either  of  u 
word  or  an  action ;  salutations  pass  from 
one  friend  to  another :  the  salute  may  be 
either  direct  or  indirect ;  the  salutation  is 
always  direct  and  personal ;  guns  are  fired 
by  way  of  a  salute:  bows  are  given  in  the 
way  of  a  salutation. 

He  was  received  on  board  the  Bellerophon  re- 
Bpectfally,  but  without  any  salute  or  distinguish- 
^  honors.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Josephus  makes  mention  of  a  Ifanaken,  who 
had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  one  time  meet- 
ing with  Herod  among  his  school-fellows,  grest- 
sd  him  with  this  salutation,*'  Hail,  King  of  the 
Jews :-  PRIDKACrX. 

The  salutation  is  a  familiar  and  ordi- 
nary form  of  courtesy  between  individ- 
uals ;  GREETING  (v.  To  accost)  is  fre- 
quently a  particular  mode  of  salutation 
adopted  on  extraordinary  occasions,  in- 
dicative of  great  joy  or  satisfaction  in 
those  who  ffreet. 


After  the  first  salutations  they  began  to  make 
inquiries  about  their  absent  friends.  The  greet- 
ing which  took  place  between  the  parties  upon 
their  remeeting  was  general  and  cordial. 

Sib  W.  Soott. 

I  was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  sal- 
utations^ and  returned  the  common  civilities  with 
hesitation  and  impropriety.  Johnson. 

8AKGUINARY,  BLOODT,  BLOOD* 
THIBSTr. 

SANGUINARY,  from  sanguis,  is  em- 
ployed both  in  the  sense  of  BLOODY,  or 
having  blood,  and  BLOOD-THIRSTY,  or 
thirsting  after  blood:  sanguinary,  in  the 
first  case,  relates  only  to  blood  shed,  as  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  or  a  sanffuinary 
conflict;  oloody  is  used  in  the  familiar 
application,  to  denote  the  simple  pres- 
ence of  bloodt  as  a  bloody  coat,  or  a  bloody 
sword. 

The  scene  is  now  more  sanguinary  and  fuller 

of  actors ;  never  was  such  a  confused  mysterious 

civil  war  as  this.  uowell. 

And  firom  the  wound, 

Black  bloody  drops  distilled  upon  the  ground. 

Dbtdbh. 

In  the  second  case,  sanguinary  is  em- 
ployed to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
persons  only ;  bloodthirsty  to  character- 
isse  the  tempers  of  persons  or  any  other 
beings :  revolutionists  will  be  frequently 
sanguinary,  because  they  are  abandoned 
to  their  passions,  and  follow  a  lawless 
course  of  violence ;  tigers  are  by  nature 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  all  creatures. 

Tliey  have  seen  the  French  rebel  against  a  mild 
and  lawful  monarch  with  more  fhry  than  ever 
any  people  has  been  known  to  rise  against  the 
most  illegal  usurper  or  the  most  sanguinary 
tyrant.  Bdbkb. 

The  Peruvians  fought  not  like  the  Mexlcana, 
to  glut  blood-thirsty  divinities  with  human  sac- 

rllloes.  BOBBBTBON. 

SAP,  UNDERMINE. 

SAP  signifies  the  juice  which  springs 
from  the  root  of  a  tree ;  hence  to  top  sig- 
nifies to  come  at  the  root  of  anything  by 
digging:  to  UNDERMINE  signifies  to 
form  a  mine  under  the  ground,  or  under 
whatever  is  upon  the  ground:  wo  may 
sap,  therefore,  without  uyidermining  ;  and 
undermine  without  sapping:  we  may  sap 
the  foundation  of  a  house  without  mak- 
ing any  mine  underneath ;  and  in  fortifi- 
cations  we  may  undermine  either  a  mound, 
a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  striking  im- 
mediately at  the  foundation :  hence,  in 
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th«  moral  applicatioDf  to  mxp  U  a  more 
direct  and  decisive  mode  of  destruction ; 
to  undermine  is  a  gradual,  and  may  be  a 
partial  action.  Infidelity  mpe  the  morals 
of  a  nation ;  courtiers  vndarmine  one  an- 
other's interests  at  court 

With  morning  dnuna, 
A  filtlif  cmloin  whkb  he  cancht  from  thee. 
Clean  firom  his  former  practice,  now  he  mpe 
His  youthftil  vigor.  Cumbkslavd. 

To  be  a  man  of  hiuineH  is,  In  other  words,  to 
be  a  plagae  and  sfiy,  a  treacheroos  aapplaoter 
and  underminer  of  the  peace  of  funlUee. 

SOOTB. 

TO  SATISFT,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 

To  SATISFY  (v.  Canleniment)  is  rath, 
er  to  produce  pleasure  indirectly;  to 
PLEASE  {v.  Agreeable)  is  to  produce  it 
directly :  tlie  former  is  negative,  the  hit- 
ter positive  pleasure:  as  every  desire  is 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  pain,  •at- 
w/action^  which  is  the  removal  of  desire, 
is  iuelf  to  a  ceruin  extent  pleasure ;  but 
what  tcUi^fiet  is  not  always  calculated  to 
jdeaae;  nor  is  that  which  pleaaet^  that 
which  will  always  tatufif:  plain  food  tat- 
i^fiea  a  hungry  person,  but  does  not  pleaae 
him  when  he  is  not  hungry;  social  en- 
joyments pleoMe^  but  they  are  very  far 
from  9aii$jying  those  who  do  not  restrict 
their  indulgences.  To  GRATIFY  is  to 
tjleaae  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  viv- 
id  pleasure :  we  may  be  pleated  with  tri- 
fles :  but  we  are  commonly  graiified  with 
such  things  as  act  strongly  either  on  the 
senses  or  the  affections:  an  epicure  is 
gratified  with  those  delicacies  which  suit 
his  taste;  an  amateur  in  music  will  be 
gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of  HandePs 
composition  finely  performed. 

He  who  has  run  over  the  whole  circle  of  earth* 
ly  pUa&uree  will  be  forced  to  complain  that  ei- 
ther they  were  not  plsaeurM  or  that  pUnanre 
was  not  mtiefaction.  South. 

Did  we  consider  that  the  mind  of  man  Is  the 
man  himself,  we  should  think  it  the  most  unnat- 
ural sort  of  self-murder  to  sacrifice  the  sentiment 
of  the  soul  to  gnUi/y  tlie  appetites  of  the  body. 

Stbklb. 

TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLOY. 

To  SATISFY  is  to  take  enough :  SA- 
TIATE  is  a  frequentative,  formed  from 
mUm,  enough,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  enough.  GLUT,  in  Latin  gltUiOy 
from  gula^  the  throat,  signifies  to  take 
down   the  throat      Satirfaeiion  brings 


pleasure;  it  Is  what  natare  denjands; 
and  nature,  therefore,  makes  a  suitable 
return :  taiietg  is  attended  with  disgust ; 
it  is  what  appetite  demands ;  but  appetite 
is  the  corruption  of  nature,  and  produces 
nothing  but  evil:  gUUHng  is  an  act  of 
intemperance ;  it  is  what  the  inordinate 
appetite  demands ;  it  greatly  exceeds  the 
former  in  degree  both  of  the  cause  and 
the  consequence :  CLOYING  is  the  con- 
sequence of  gUttiing.  Every  healthy  per- 
son mtitfia  himself  with  a  regular  por- 
tion of  food;  children,  if  unrestrained, 
seek  to  jofiafe  their  appetites,  and  eiog 
themselves  by  their  excesses ;  brutes,  or 
men  debased  into  brutes,  ^hI  themselves 
with  that  which  is  agreeable  to  tiieir  ap- 
petites. So,  in  the  moral  application,  ve 
aatitfy  desires  in  general,  or  anj  partina- 
Ur  desire;  we  •atiaU  the  appetite  for 
pleasure ;  one  gluU  the  eyes  or  the  ears 
by  anything  that  is  horrid  or  pcunfol,  cr 
dogt  the  mind. 

The  onlT  thing  that  can  give  the  mind  waj  aoGd 
aaiiJt/action  Is  a  certain  complacency  and  re- 
pose in  the  good  providence  of  God.     IIisaimL 

Twas  not  enough 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life, 
Puny  Impietr  I  whole  kingdoms  fell, 
To  Mte  the  lust  of  power.  Poarsm 

If  the  understanding  he  detained  by  occupa- 
tions less  pleasing,  It  returns  again  to  study  with 
greater  alacrity  tlian  when  it  is  fflntUd  with 
Ideal  pleasures.  Jobssok. 

Religions  pleasure  Is  such  a  pleasure  as  can 
never  elay  or  0%'enrork  the  mind.  Socia. 

TO  SAVE,  SPARE,  PRESER^TK,  PROTECT. 

To  SAVE  is  to  keep  or  make  safe 
(v.  Safe).  SPARE,  in  German  tgoarm, 
like  the  Latin  pareo,  comes  from  the  lies 
brew  parfk,  to  free.  PRESERA^  com- 
pounded of  prce  and  werpOy  to  keep,  signi- 
fies to  keep  off.    PROTECT,  v.  To  defend. 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  is 
the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms,  and 
the  peculiar  signification  of  the  term 
Mve ;  they  differ  either  in  the  nature  of 
the  evil  kept  off,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  agent :  we  may  be  Mwed  from  every 
kind  of  evil;  but  we  are  spared  only 
from  those  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
another  to  inflict :  we  may  be  taved  from 
falling,  or  Mved  from  an  illness ;  a  crim- 
inal is  ^ftared  from  punishment,  or  we 
may  be  epared  by  Divine  Providenoe  in 
the  midst  of  some  calamity. 
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The  pUgoi  itestroylng  those  the  sword  would 

spare, 
Tis  time  to  save  the  few  remains  of  war.  Pope. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  It  cost  you. 

Dhtden. 

We  may  be  saved  and  spared  from  any 
evila,  great  or  small ;  we  are  preserved 
and  protected  only  from  evils  of  magni- 
tude :  we  may  be  saved  either  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  fatal 
vicissitudes  of  life :  we  may  be  spared 
the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meeting,  or 
we  may  be  spared  our  lives ;  we  are  pre- 
served from  ruin,  or  protected  from  op- 
pression. To  save  and  spare  apply  to 
evils  that  are  actual  and  temporary ;  pre- 
serve and  protect  to  ^ose  which  are  pos- 
sible or  permanent:  we  may  be  saved 
from  drowning;  a  person  may  be  pre- 
served from  infection,  or  protected  from 
an  attack.  To  save  may  be  the  effect  of 
accident  or  design;  to  mare  is  always 
the  effect  of  intentional  lorbearance ;  to 
preserve  and  protect  are  the  effect  of  a 
special  exertion  of  power ;  the  latter  in 
a  still  higher  degree  than  the  former: 
we  may  be  preserved^  by  ordinary  means, 
from  the  enls  of  human  life ;  but  we  are 
protected  by  the  government,  or  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  from  the  active  assaults 
of  those  who  aim  at  doing  us  mischief. 

A  wondroos  ark 
To  save  himself  and  household  from  amid 
A  world  derotc  to  universal  wreck.        Hilton. 
Let  Cesar  spread  his  conquests  far, 
Less  pleas'd  to  triumph  than  to  spare, 

JomnoH. 
Ckirtes  was  eztrevcly  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  city  of  Mexico  as  macb  as  possible  from  be- 
ing destroyed.  Robektson. 
How  poor  a  thing  is  roan,  whom  death  itself 
Cannot  protect  fh)m  Injuries !  Bamdolpil 

To  spare  and  protect  refer  mostly  to 
personal  injuries ;  save  and  preserve  are 
said  of  whatever  one  keeps  from  injury 
on  account  of  its  value ;  as  to  save  one's 
good  name,  to  preserve  one's  honor. 

Attinius  sacrlflc'd  himself  to  save 

That  iUth  which  to  his  barb'rons  foes  he  gave. 

DXMHAIL 

Tlien  to  preserve  tlie  &me  of  such  a  deed 
For  Pythia  slain  were  Pythian  games  decreed.    , 

Dbtdev. 

SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 

SCARCITY  (v.  Jiare)  is  a  generic  term 
to  denote  the  circumstance  of  a  thing  be- 


ing scarce.  DEARTH,  which  is  the  same 
as  deamess,  is  a  mode  of  scarcity  applied 
in  the  literal  sense  to  provisions  most- 
ly, as  provisions  are  mostly  dear  when 
they  are  scarce ;  the  word  dearth^  there- 
fore, denotes  scarcity  in  a  high  degree : 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  it  difficult 
to  procure,  they  complain  of  its  scarcity: 
when  a  country  has  the  misfortune  to  bo 
visited  with  a  famine,  it  experiences  the 
frightfullest  of  all  dearths. 

They  drink  very  few  liquors  that  have  not  lain 
in  ftvsco,  tnsomuch  that  a  scarcity  of  snow 
would  raise  a  muUoy  at  Naples.  Addison. 

I  find  the  dearth  at  this  time  very  great. 
Wheat  was  at  four  marks  tlie  quarter.    Burkst. 

Dearth  is  figuratively  applied  to  moral 
objects ;  as  a  dearth  of  intelligence,  of 
talent,  and  the  like. 

The  French  have  brought  on  tlicmsclvcs  that 
dearth  of -plol.  Day  den. 

SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE. 

SCHOLAR  and  DISCIPLE  arc  both 
applied  to  such  as  learn  from  others: 
but  the  former  is  said  only  of  those  who 
learn  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  the 
latter  of  one  who  acquires  any  art  or 
science  from  the  instruction  of  another : 
the  scholar  is  opposed  to  the  teacher; 
the  disciple  to  the  master:  children  are 
always  scholars;  adult  persons  may  be 
disciples.  Scholars  chiefly  employ  them- 
selves in  the  study  of  words;  disciples, 
as  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  in  the 
study  of  things :  we  are  the  scholars  of 
any  one  under  whose  care  we  are  placed, 
or  from  whom  we  learn  anything,  good 
or  bad;  we  are  the  disciples  only  of  those 
who  are  distinguished,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  good  sense,  though  not  al- 
ways so :  children  arc  sometimes  too  apt 
scholars  in  learning  evil  from  one  another. 
Philosophers  of  old  had  their  disciples^ 
and  nowadays  there  are  many  who  have  . 
been  exalted  into  that  character  who 
have  their  disciples  and  followers. 

The  Romans  confessed  themselves  the  acAoI- 
(trs  of  the  Greeks.  Jobnson. 

We  are  not  the  disciples  of  Voltaire.       Bcbkb. 

SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 
Thk  Latin  term  sehola  signifies  a  loi- 
tcring-place,  a  place  for  desultory  conver- 
sation or  instruction,  from  the  Greek  ^x^' 
Xffy  leisure ;  hence  it  has  been  extended 
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to  any  place  where  instruction  is  given, 
particaUrly  that  which  is  comraiimcated 
to  youth.  ACADEMY  derires  ite  name 
from  the  Greek  aKaitifua,  the  name  of  a 
public  phuse  in  Athens,  where  the  philoe- 
opber  Plato  first  gare  his  lectures,  which 
afterward  became  a  place  of  resort  for 
learned  men ;  hence  societies  of  learned 
men  have  since  been  termed  aeademiet. 
The  leading  idea  in  the  word  SCHOOL 
is  that  of  instruction  given  and  doctrine 
receiyed;  in  the  woM  academy  is  Chat 
of  association  among  those  who  hare 
already  learned :  hence  we  speak  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  9ckool  where  young 
persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or  in  the  ex- 
tended and  moral  sense  of  the  old  and 
new  mhool^  the  Pythagorean  ttchooly  the 
philosophical  Khooly  and  the  like ;  but  the 
academy  of  arts  or  sciences,  the  French 
acatUmyy  being  members  of  any  academy 
and  the  like. 

The  world  is  a  great  »chool,  where  deceit,  in 
all  its  forms,  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  is  first 
learned.  Blaib. 

As  for  other  aoademiM^  such  as  those  for 
paintioKf  Kulptnre.  or  architecture,  we  have  not 
so  much  as  heard  the  proposal.      SBAmsBUBT. 

TO  9COFF,  GIBB,  JEBR,  8NEER. 

SCOFF  comes  from  the  Greek  <nc(if irroi, 
to  deride.  GIBE  and  JEER  are  connect- 
ed with  the  words  gabble  and  jabber, 
denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech. 
SNEER  is  connected  with  sneeze  and 
nose,  the  member  by  which  tneei-ing  is 
performed. 

Scoffing  is  a  general  term  for  express- 
ing contempt;  we  may  tcoff  either  by 
yibesjeer&y  or  aneen  ;  or  we  may  scoff  by 
opprobrious  language  and  contemptuous 
looks  with  gibing^  jeering^  or  gneering :  to 
gU>ey  jeer,  and  meer^  are  personal  acts ; 
the  gibe  and  Jeer  consist  of  words  ad- 
dressed to  an  indiTidual :  the  former  has 
most  of  ill-nature  and  reproach  in  it ;  the 
latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  it ; 
they  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  ac- 
tions of  vulgar  or  unseemly  people,  who 
practise  their  coarse  jokes  on  others. 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevaird  with  double  sway, 
Aud  fools  who  came  to  aoof  remain'd  to  pray. 

OOLDSmTB. 

And  tneert  as  leamedlr  as  thej. 

Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea.        Swiir. 

Seoff  and  meer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things,  as  the  object ;  gibe  and 


Jeer  only  toward  persons ;  ar^  ia  taken 
only  in  the  proper  sense ;  tmeer  derives  its 
meaning  from  the  literal  act  of  auee^'ing: 
the  9eoffer  speaks  lightly  of  that  which 
deserves  serious  attention:  the  sneerrr 
speaks  either  actually  with  a  meer,  or  as 
it  were  by  implication  with  a  tmcerj  the 
9coffer9  at  religion  set  at  naught  all 
thoughts  of  decorum,  they  openly  avow 
the  Uttle  estimation  in  which  they  hoki 
it;  the  meerer$  at  religion  are  more  sly, 
but  not  less  malignant;  they  wish  to 
treat  religion  with  contempt,  but  not  to 
bring  themselves  into  the  contempt  they 
deserve. 

The  fop  sets  learning  at  defiance, 
Seofe  at  the  pedant  and  the  science.  Gat. 

Shrewd  fellows,  and  snch  arch  wags  t    A  tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  to  gib^  Swirr. 

That  jeering  demeanor  is  a  quality  of  great 

offence  to  others  and  danger  toward  a  man^  arlt 

LosD  Wb 

There  is  one  short  nassage  still 
Alexes  tlie  poet's)  whkh  ooBTeyB  a  memr  at 
Pythagoras.  ComcBiaiiD. 

Where  town  and  country  vkars  flock  in  tribes. 
Secur'd  by  numben  fh>m  the  laymen'a  gihem, 

Midas,  expos*d  to  all  their  jeere. 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ean. 


(•rf 


TO  SCnUPLB,  HESITA-ns,  WAVER. 

To  SCRUPLE  (v.  Cofiacwnfioua)  simply 
keeps  us  from  deciding;  the  terms  HfiS- 
ITATE  iv.  To  demur)  and  WAVER,  f rrmi 
the  word  wave^  signifying  to  move  back- 
ward and  fom-and  like  a  woof,  bespeak 
a  fluctuating  or  variable  state  <tf  the 
mind.  We  eerufle  simply  from  motives 
of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  thing; 
we  hemtate  and  wemer  fh>m  various  mo- 
tives, particularly  such  as  affect  our  In- 
terests. Conscience  produces  wempUt^ 
fear  pi*oduces  hcaitationy  irresolution  pro- 
duces leavering :  a  person  aerupleg  to  do 
an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbor 
or  offend  his  Kaker ;  he  hetiiaiet  to  do 
a  thing  which  he  fears  may  not  prove 
advantageous  to  him ;  be  wavert  in  his 
mind  between  going  or  staying,  accord- 
ing as  his  inclinations  impel  him  to  the 
one  or  the  other:  a  man  who  does  not 
tcrvple  to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be 
an  offensive  companion,  if  not  a  danger- 
ous member  of  society:  he  who  hmitatet 
only  when  the  doing  of  good  is  proposed, 
evinces  himself  a  worthless  member  of 
society ;  he  who  wnert  between  hxa  duty 
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and  hifl  inclinaUon  will  seldom  matntain 
a  long  or  doubtful  contest. 

The  Jacobins  desire  a  change,  and  they  wIU 
have  it  if  they  can ;  if  they  cannot  have  it  by 
En^ish  cabal,  tbey  will  make  no  sort  of  terupU 
to  hare  it  by  the  cabal  of  Franoe.  Bubke. 

The  lords  of  the  congregation  did  not  httUaU 
a  moment  whether  they  should  employ  their 
whole  strength  in  one  generous  elTort  to  rescne 
their  religion  and  liberty  tnm  Impending  de- 
atructton.  BoaaBnoM. 

It  is  the  greatest  abaordlty  to  be  noa^Brimg 
and  unsettled  without  dosing  with  that  aide 
which  appears  the  most  salSe  and  probable. 

Addisow. 

SEAL,  STAMP. 

SEAL  is  a  specific,  STAMP  a  general 
tenn :  there  cannot  be  a  mal  wiuiout  a 
tiamp;  but  there  may  be  many  tiamfm 
where  there  is  no  teaL  The  seal^  in  Latin 
ngiUum,  signifies  a  signet  or  little  sign, 
consisting  of  any  one's  coat  of  arms  or 
any  device;  the  tiamp  is,  in  general, 
any  impression  whatever  which  has  been 
made  by  ttampinffy  that  is,  any  impres- 
sion which  is  not  easily  to  be  effaced. 
In  the  improper  sense,  the  seal  is  the  au- 
thority ;  thus,  to  set  one^s  seal  is  the 
same  as  to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of 
truth  is  any  outward  mark  which  char- 
acterizes it:  but  the  ttamp  is  the  impres- 
sion by  which  we  distinguish  the  thing ; 
thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  truth,  of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  the 
like. 

TTierefore  not  long  In  force  this  charter  stood. 
Wanting  that  teal,  it  must  be  eeaPd  in  blood. 

Dbmham. 
Wiadom  far  parts  is  madness  for  the  whole. 
This  Hampe  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak.  Yoctko. 

8EAMAX,  WATEHMAN,  SAILOR,  MAR- 
INER. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occu- 
pied in  navigation ;  the  SEAMAN,  as  the 
word  implies,  follows  his  business  on  the 
sen/  the  WATERMAN  is  one  who  gets 
his  livelihood  on  fresh  water :  the  SAIL- 
OB  and  the  MARINER  are  both  specific 
terms  to  designate  the  teaman:  every  aai^ 
or  and  mariner  is  a  eeamtm;  although 
every  eeaman  is  not  a  tailor  or  mariner  ; 
the  former  is  one  who  is  employed  about 
the  laborious  part  of  the  vessel ;  the  lat- 
ter la  one  who  traverses  the  ocean  to  and 
fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water,  and 
SI* 


passes  his  life  upon  it  Men  of  all  ranks 
are  denominated  Mom^fi,  whether  officers 
or  men,  whether  in  a  merchantman  or  a 
king's  ship:  aailor  is  only  used  for  the 
common  men,  or,  in  the  sea  phrase,  for 
those  before  the  mast,  particularly  in  ves- 
sels of  war;  hence  our  aaUors  and  sol- 
diers are  spoken  of  as  the  defenders  of 
our  country:  a  mariner  is  an  indepen- 
dent kmd  of  teaman  who  manages  his 
own  vessel,  and  goes  on  an  expedition 
on  his  own  account ;  fishermen,  and  those 
who  trade  ak>ng  the  coast,  are  in  a  par 
ticular  manner  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  man«i«r«. 

Thus  the  toss'd  eeaman^  aAer  boist'rous  storms. 
Lands  on  his  country's  breast.  Lis. 

Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  but  an  indifferent 
figure  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very  elegant 
toaUmtan,  Soom. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  flie  taUor 
drives.  Sdibuet. 

Welcome  to  me,  as  to  a  shiklng  mariner 
The  lucky  plank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore. 

Lb. 

TO  SECOND,  SUPPORT. 

To  SECOND  is  to  give  the  assistance 
of  a  tecond  person ;  to  SUPPORT  is  to 
bear  up  on  one^s  own  shoulders.  To  tec- 
ond does  not  express  so  much  as  to  tup- 
port:  we  tecond  only  by  our  presence  or 
our  word ;  but  we  aupport  by  our  influ- 
ence, and  all  the  means  that  are  m  our 
power:  we  tecond  a  motion  by  a  simple 
declaration  of  our  assent  to  it^  we  tup- 
port  a  motion  by  the  force  of  persua- 
sion :  so  likewise  we  are  said  always  to 
tecond  a  person's  views  when  we  give  him 
openly  our  countenance  by  declaring  our 
approbation  of  his  measures;  and  we 
are  said  to  support  him  when  we  give 
the  assistance  of  our  purse,  our  influence, 
or  any  other  thing  essenUal  for  the  at- 
tainment of  an  end. 

The  blasting  voUied  thunder  made  all  speed. 
And  teeonded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 

MiLTOM. 

Impeachments  no  can  best  resist. 

And  ATS  aupport  the  civil  list.  Oat. 

SECOND,  SEboNDARYy  INFERIOR. 

SECOND  and  SECONDARY  both  come 
from  the  Latin  tecundut^  changed  from  m- 
qitundut  and  tequoTy  to  follow,  signifying 
the  order  of  succession :  the  former  sim- 
ply expresses  this  order;  but  the  lattec 
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indades  the  aeoMiory  idea  of  oompantP 
tive  demerit:  a  person  stands  •eoomd  in 
a  list,  or  a  letter  is  WKond  which  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  first ;  but  a  ooiisiderap 
tion  is  SMwidary,  or  of  9Kondanf  impor- 
tance, which  is  opposed  to  that  which 
holds  the  first  rank.  Seeondary  and  IN- 
FERIOR both  designate  some  lower  de- 
gree of  a  quality :  but  teecmdary  is  only 
applied  to  the  importance  or  value  of 
things;  inferior  is  applied  generally  to 
all  qualities :  a  man  of  business  reckons 
eveiything  as  wcondaru  which  does  not 
forward  the  object  he  has  in  Yiew ;  men 
of  inferior  abilities  are  disqualified  by 
nature  for  high  and  important  stations, 
although  they  may  be  more  fitted  for 
lower  staticos  than  those  of  greater  abil- 
ities. 

Fond,  fiMliih  man  !  with  fear  of  death  surprised, 
Whkh  either  shoald  be  wUh'd  for  or  despls'd ; 
This,  if  our  aouls  with  bodies  death  deetroj. 
That,  if  oar  loals  a  uctmd  life  ei^oy.    Dbmbaic 

Many,  instead  of  eodeavorini^  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  eeo- 
ondary  knowledge  which  a  convenient  bench  In 
a  oofTee-honse  can  sapply.  JoBNseii. 

Who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity :  for  none  1  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like.  If  iltoii. 

Hast  thoa  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute. 
And  these  inferior  fer  beneath  me  set  ? 

MUTOM. 

SECRET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS. 

What  is  SECRET  (v.  ClandaUne)  is  so 
apart  or  removed  away  as  to  be  out  of 
observation ;  what  is  HIDDEN  {v.  To  eon- 
eeal)  is  so  covered  over  as  to  be  altogeth- 
er concealed :  as,  a  comer  may  be  aecrei; 
a  hole  under  ground  is  hidden, 

Te  boys,  who  pluck  the  llow*ra  and  spoil  the 

■prinff, 
Beware  the  eeeret  snake  that  shoots  a  stinir. 

Drtdsh. 
The  blind  laborious  mole 
In  winding  maies  works  her  hidden  bote. 

Detx«n. 

What  is  »eerei  is  known  to  some  one ; 
what  is  hidden  may  be  known  to  no  one : 
it  rests  in  the  breast  of  an  individual  to 
keep  a  thing  secret;  it  depends  on  the 
course  of  things  if  anything  remains  hid- 
den: every  man  has  more  or  less  of  that 
which  he  wishes  to  keep  eecrd;  the  tal- 
ent of  many  lies  hidden  for  want  of  op- 
portunity to  bring  it  into  exercise,  as 


many  treasores  lie  hidden  in  the  earth 
for  want  of  being  discovered  and  brooght 
to  light  A  eeeret  may  concern  only  the 
individual  or  individuals  who  hold  ii^  and 
those  from  whom  it  is  kept;  but  that 
which  is  hidden  may  concern  all  the 
world:  sometiiiies  the  suooess  of  a  trans- 
action depends  upon  its  being  kept  Me- 
cret;  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  yet 
remain  hidden  may  be  much  greater  than 
those  which  have  been  laid  open.  The 
LATENT,  in  Latin  laiaa,  lying  hid,  is  the 
•ecrH  or  concealed,  in  cases  where  it  oogfat 
to  be  open :  a  latent  motive  is  that  wrhieh 
a  person  intentionally,  though  not  justifi- 
ably, keeps  to  himself ;  the  Udent  cause 
for  any  proceeding  is  that  which  ia  not 
revealed. 

The  cmelty  of  this  boy,  which  he  had  loa^ 
practised  in  so  Morwl  a  manner  that  no  creatm 
•nspected  it,  was  at  length  diaoorered. 


Then  deeply  think,  O  roan  1  how  mat  thoa  art. 
Pay  thyself  homage  with  a  tremUiiig  heart ; 
Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  breast. 
And  gue  and  wander  there  a  rsTbh'd  guest : 
Gaae  on  those  hidden  treasures  thoa  ualt  find. 

Henrry  conftis*d,and  intermpted  thought. 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  diingtat. 

Pftioa. 

OCCULT,  m  Latin  oeadhu,  participW 
of  ceeulOf  compounded  of  oe  or  o6  mad 
ado  or  coio^  to  cover  over  by  tilling  or 
ploughing,  that  is,  to  cover  over  with 
the  earth,  or  by  any  natural  body,  and 
MYSTERIOUS  («.  I>ark\  are  species  of 
the  hidden:  the  former  respects  that 
which  has  a  veil  naturally  thrown  over 
it ;  the  latter  respects  that  naostly  which 
is  covered  with  a  supernatural  veil :  an 
occuU  science  is  one  that  is  hidden  from 
the  view  of  persons  in  genera^  which  is 
attainable  but  by  few;  oeeuU  causes  or 
qualities  are  those  which  lie  too  remote 
to  be  discovered  by  the  inquirer :  the  op- 
erations of  Providence  are  said  to  be  mys- 
tericne^  as  they  are  altogether  past  oar 
finding  out ;  many  points  of  doctrine  in 
our  religion  are  equally  m^erio^i*^  as 
connect<>d  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
attributes  of  the  Deit7. 

Some  men  have  an  ooevU  power  of  stealing  on 
the  affections.  Jonnox. 

From  his  Toid  embrace, 
Myniet'lowt  hcavcu  !  that  moment  to  tlie  ground, 
A  blackened  corse,  was  struck  the  beanteotM 

Tiioit5oy. 
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SECULAR,  TRBfPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

SECtJLAK,  in  Latin  teeularUy  from  te- 
culum^  nn  age  or  division  of  time,  signifies 
belonging  to  time  or  this  life.  TEMPO- 
RALf  in  Latin  temporal^,  from  tempus, 
time,  signifies  lasting  only  for  a  time. 
WORLDLY  signifies  after  the  manner 
of  the  world, 

Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical; 
temporal  and  toorldfy  are  opposed  to  spir- 
itual or  eternal.  The  idea  of  the  looHd 
or  the  outward  objects  and  pursuits  of 
the  toorldy  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  set  above  the  wof*ldy  is  implied  in  com- 
mon bj  all  the  terms ;  but  tecular  is  an 
indifferent  term,  applicable  to  the  allow- 
ed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ;  tempo- 
ral is  used  either  in  an  indifferent  or  a 
bad  sense ;  and  worldly  mostly  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  contrasted  with  things  of  more 
value.  The  office  of  a  clergyman  is  ec- 
clesiastical, but  that  of  a  school-master  is 
secidar^  which  is  frequently  vested  in  the 
same  hands ;  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral; worldly  interest  has  a  more  power- 
ful sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  than  their  spiritual  interests. 

Some  Mw  nothing  in  what  has  been  done  in 
France  but  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of  free- 
dom, so  consistent  with  morals  and  piety,  as  to 
make  it  deserving  not  only  of  tlie  aeeuittr  ap- 
plause of  dashing  Hachiavelian  politicians^  bat 
to  make  it  a  fit  theme  for  all  the  devout  effu- 
sions of  sacred  eloquence.  Bubu. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  government  Is  tempo- 
ral,  and  that  of  religion  Is  eternal,  happiness. 

Johnson. 

Worldly  things  are  of  such  quality  as  to  les- 
sen upon  dividing.  Grovb. 

SEDULOUS,  DILIGENT,  ASSIDUOUS. 

Thb  idea  of  application  is  expressed 
by  these  epithets;  but  SEDULOUS, from 
the  Latin  aedidm  and  sedeo^  signifying  sit- 
ting close  to  a  thing,  is  a  particular,  DIL- 
IGENT (v.  Active^  diligent)  is  a  general 
term:  one  is  sedtdous  by  habit;  one  is 
dUigent  either  habitually  or  occasional- 
ly :  a  aedukfUA  scholar  pursues  his  studies 
with  a  regular  and  close  application ;  a 
scholar  may  be  dUigeni  at  a  certain  peri- 
od, though  not  invariably  so.  One  is  sed- 
ulous from  a  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  thing ;  one  may  be  diligent  by  fits 
and  8tart8,jkocording  to  the  humor  of  the 
moment.    - 


One  thing  I  would  offer  iMhat  he  would  con> 
Htantly  and  nedulouslyneA  Tully,  which  will  in- 
sensibly work  him  Into  a  good  Latin  style. 

Locks. 

I  would  recommend  a  diHgeni  attendance  on 
tlie  courts  of  Justice  (to  a  student  for  the  bar). 

DUMMINO. 

ASSIDUOUS  and  sedulous  both  express 
the  quality  of  sitting  or  sticking  close  to 
a  thing,  but  the  former  may,  like  diligent^ 
be  employed  on  a  partial  occasion ;  the 
latter  is  always  permanent :  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  our  attentions  to  a  person ; 
but  we  are  sedulous  in  the  important 
concerns  of  life.  Sedulous  peculiarly  re- 
spects the  quiet -employments  of  life,  but 
may  be  applied  to  any  pursuit  requiring 
persevering  attention ;  a  teacher  may  be 
entitled  sedulous:  diligent  respects  the  ac- 
tive employments ;  one  is  diligent  at  work : 
asnduUy  holds  a  middle  rank ;  it  may  be 
employed  equally  for  that  which  reqmres 
active  exertion,  or  otherwise :  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or 
we  may  be  assiduous  in  our  attendance 
upon  a  person,  or  the  performance  of  any 
office. 

Hethlnks  her  sons  before  me  patient  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 

GoLDSKm. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  cultivate  with 
great  diligence  the  arts  of  peace.         Johnson. 

Man  cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect 
and  assiduity  (toward  a  woman)  by  which  he 
pleases  for  a  day  or  a  month.  Johnson. 

TO  BSE,  PERCEIVS,  OBSERVE. 

SEE,  in  the  German  sehen,  Greek  Biao- 
fiatj  Hebrew  sacah  or  soah^  is  a  general 
term ;  it  may  be  either  a  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary action :  PERCEIVE,  from  the 
Latin  perdpto  or  per  and  capio^  to  take 
into  the  mind,  is  always  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion ;  and  OBSERVE  (v.  To  notice)  is  an 
intentional  action.  The  eye  sees  when 
the  mind  is  absent;  the  mind  and  the 
eye  or  other  senses  perceive  in  conjunc- 
tion :  hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person 
seesy  but  does  not  perceive:  we  observe  not 
merely  by  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  but 
by  its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We 
see  a  thing  without  knowing  what  it  is ; 
we  perceive  a  thing,  and  know  what  it  is, 
but  the  impression  passes  away;  we  ob- 
serve a  thing,  and  afterward  retrace  the 
imago  of  it  in  our  mind.     We  see  a  star 
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wnea  the  eye  is  directed  toward  it ;  we 
perceive  it  more  if  we  look  at  it  atten- 
tirely;  we  observe  its  poeition  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  heavens.  The  blind 
cannot  Bee,  the  absent  cannot  perceive^  the 
dull  cannot  cbeerve.  Seeing^  as  a  corpo- 
real action,  is  the  act  only  of  the  eye ; 
perceiving  and  oUerving  are  actions  in 
which  all  the  senses  are  concerned.  We 
M0  colors,  we  fxront>«  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  cUerve  its  changes. 

There  plant  eyes,  all  nrist  IWm  tbenoe 
PoFKe  and  dispene,  that  I  majr  eee  mmI  Ml 
Of  thlBgs  inTisible  to  mortml  Bight.        Miltoic. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  m^^ipereHve 
StJRUge  alteration  In  me.  Miltoic. 

I  doaht  not  bat  the  lame  dlecrimtaiatioD  In  the 
cast  of  ooontenanoet  voold  be  dieooverable  in 
hares  (as  in  sheep) ;  a  drcttmstance  little  sna- 
pected  by  those  who  hare  not  had  opportnnity  to 
observe  it.  Cowpsa. 

Seeing  sometimes  extends  further  in 
its  application  to  the  mind^s  operations, 
in  which  it  has  an  indefinite  sense;  but 
perceive  and  observe  have  both  a  definite 
sense :  we  may  see  a  thing  distinctly  and 
clearly,  or  otherwise ;  we  perceive  it  al- 
ways with  a  certain  degree  of  distinct- 
ness ;  and  observe  it  with  a  positive  de- 
gree of  minuteness :  we  aee  Uie  truth  of 
a  remark ;  wc  perceive  the  force  of  an 
objection;  we  observe  the  reluctance  of 
a  person.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
however,  that,  when  see  expresses  a  men- 
tal operation,  it  expresses  what  is  purely 
mental ;  perceive  and  olfserve  are  applied 
to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the  senses 
as  well  as  the  mind.  We  see  the  light 
with  our  eyes,  or  wc  see  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  with  our  mind's  eye ;  but  we 
perceive  the  diiference  of  climate,  or  we 
perceive  the  difference  in  the  comfort  of 
our  situation ;  we  observe  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

Who  Is  so  gross 
As  cannot  see  this  palpable  derice, 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sem  it  not, 
When  such  ill  dealings  most  be  seen  in  thought? 

BBAKBPBAmi. 

I  peroHvs  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth.  Shaxspxaiik. 

Every  part  of  your  last  letter  glowed  with  that 
warmth  of  friendship  which,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  new  to  me,  I  could  not  but  observe  with 
peculiar  satisfaction. 

Mbumoth's  IfCTTsaq  ot  C|caao. 


TO 

To  SEEK  and  SaEARCH  (e.  7h  eum^ 
itte)  are  but  TariatkHis  from  the  sane 
word,  and  are  both  employed  in  the  sense 
of  looking  after  something  that  is  nol  in 
sight:  st*k  applies  to  that  which  is  near 
at  hand  and  easily  found ;  march,  to  that 
which  is  remote,  hidden,  or  not  to  be  found 
without  difficult :  to  search^  therefor^ 
is  properly  to  mdt  laboriously ;  we  met  a 
person  by  simply  going  to  the  place  when 
he  is  supposed  to  be;  asatek  m  made  fran 
place  to  plac^  when  it  is  not  known  where 
he  is :  a  school-boy  seeks  birds^-neata ;  the 
botanist  searches  for  plants. 

T  have  a  venturous  fluicy,  that  shall  sedb 
The  aqnlivel's  hoard,  and  fctch  thee  thence  new 
nnU. 


Emirs,  like  straws,  upon  tlie  snriaoe  flow ; 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  most  dive  I 

Dbtscil 

These  terms  may  also  be  applied  to 
moral  objects  with  the  same  distinction : 
as  to  seek  peace,  knowledge ;  to  searek 
the  thoughts,  to  seareh  into  mysteries. 

Sweet  peace,  where  doet  thou  dw^  ? 

I  humbly  crave, 

Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  In  a  secret  cave. 

And  ask'd  If  peace  were  there.  Ubsbbbt. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  ssareH  to  And 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 


TO  SEEM,  APPEAR. 

Thk  idea  of  coming  to  the  riew  is 
expressed  by  both  these  terms ;  but  the 
word  seem  rises  upon  that  of  cgopear. 
SEEM,  from  the  LaUn  sinulis,  like,  signi- 
fies  literally  to  appear  like,  and  ia  thens 
fore  a  species  of  appearance ;  APPEAR, 
from  the  Latin  appareo  ovpareo^  and  the 
Greek  wflrpcc/ii,  to  be  present,  signifies  to 
be  present,  or  before  the  eye.  Every  ob- 
ject may  appear;  but  nothing  aemu,  ex- 
cept that  which  the  mmd  admits  to  op- 
pear  in  any  giren  fonn.  To  seem  requires 
some  reflection  and  comparison  of  objects 
in  the  mind  one  with  another ;  it  is,  there> 
fore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  matters  thnt 
may  be  different  from  what  they  appear^ 
or  of  an  indeterminate  kind:  that  the 
sun  seemis  to  moYe  is  a  oonduston  whic^ 
we  draw  from  the  exercise  of  our  senses;^ 
and  comparing  this  case  with  others  of  a 
similar  nature ;  it  is  only  by  a  further  re- 
search into  the  operations  of  nature  that 
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we  discover  this  to  be  no  oonoltisive  proof 
of  its  moUon.  To. appear ^  on  the  oontia- 
17,  is  the  express  act  of  the  things  them- 
selves  on  us ;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  such  objects  as  make  an 
impression  on  us :  to  appear  is  the  same 
as  to  present  itself :  the  stars  appear  in 
the  firmament,  but  we  do  not  say  that 
they  aeem;  the  sun  appeant  dark  through 
the  clouds. 

Laah*d  Into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Beeme  o'er  a  thousand  raglsic  wares  to  bum. 

Tbomsom. 
O  taear'nlj  poet  I    Soeh  thjr  Terse  appeare^ 
80  sweet,  so  cbarmiog  to  my  rarishVi  ears. 

Dbtdbm. 

They  are  equally  applicable  to  moral 
as  well  as  natural  objects  with  the  above- 
mentioned  distinction.  Seem  is  said  of 
that  which  is  dubious,  contingent,  or  fut- 
ure ;  appear^  of  that  which  is  actual,  pos- 
itive, and  past  A  thing  9eem»  strange 
which  we  are  led  to  conclude  as  strange 
from  what  we  see  of  it :  a  thing  appears 
clear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of 
it :  a  plan  aeena  practicable  or  impracti- 
cable ;  an  author  appeare  to  understand 
his  subject  or  the  contrary.  It  eeeme  as 
if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind will  be  found  inefficient ;  it  appears, 
from  the  long  catalogue  of  vices  which 
are  still  very  prevalent,  that  little  prog- 
ress has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  work 
of  reformation. 

No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over  him- 
self, or  was  less  the  man  be  eeemed  to  be,  which 
shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he 
eared  kss  to  keep  on  the  mask.       Clabemoon. 

SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 

SELF-WILIi  signifies  the  will  in  one*s 
self:  SELF-CONCEIT,  eonceit  of  one's 
self:  SELF-SUFFICIENCY,  euffieiency 
in  one^B  self.  As  characteristics  they 
come  very  near  to  each  other,  but  that 
depravity  of  the  will  which  refuses  to 
submit  to  every  control  either  within  or 
without  is  bom  with  a  person,  and  is 
among  the  earliest  indications  of  char- 
acter; in  some  it  is  less  predominant 
than  in  others,  but,  if  not  early  checked, 
it  is  that  defect  in  our  natures  which  will 
always  prevail;  eelf-cowxit  is  a  vicious 
habit  of  the  mind  which  is  superinduced 
on  the  original  character;    it  is   that 


which  determines  in  matters  of  judg- 
ment: a  edf-mHed  person  thinks  nothing 
of  right  or  wrong ;  whatever  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  suggests,  is  the  motive  to 
action :  the  edf-conceUea^vwrn  is  always 
much  concerned  about  rieht  and  wrong, 
but  it  is  only  that  which  he  conceives  to 
be  right  and  wrong ;  eelf-mfflcieney  is  a 
species  of  adf-eonocU  applied  to  action : 
as  a  eel/' conceited  person  thinks  of  no 
opinion  but  his  own ;  a  aelf-sitfflcient  per- 
son refuses  the  assistance  of  every  one 
in  whatever  he  is  called  upon  to  do. 

Fhrst  appetite  enlists  him  truth's  sworn  fioe. 
Then  obstinate  eelf-wiU  conflnas  him  so. 

COWTEB. 

Nothing  so  haughty  and  assuming  as  igno- 
rance, where  eelf-conceit  bids  it  set  up  for  in- 
MHble.  SoOTB. 

There,  saflo  In  eelf-a/Mgleieni  impodence. 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense. 
Unknowing  In  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws. 
He  vainly  undertakes  his  country's  cause. 

jEirmt. 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

These  are  all  comparatives  expressive 
of  the  same  quality,  and  differ,  therefore, 
less  in  sense  than  in  application.  SEN- 
IOR is  employed  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  age,  but  also  to  duration 
either  In  office  or  any  given  situation : 
ELDER  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
age :  an  officer  in  the  army  is  a  Mutor  by 
virtue  of  having  served  longer  than  an- 
other ;  a  boy  is  a  senior  in  a  school  ei- 
ther by  virtue  of  his  age,  his  standing  in 
the  school,  or  his  situation  in  the  class ; 
when,  therefore,  age  alone  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, ^der  is  more  suitable  than  een- 
tor  ;  the  dder  children  or  the  dder  branch- 
es of  a  family  are  clearly  understood  to 
include  those  who  have  priority  of  age. 

How  can  you  admit  your  seniors  to  the  exam- 
ination or  calling  of  them,  not  only  being  infe- 
rior in  olBoe  and  calling,  but  in  gifts  also  ? 

WHrrciFT. 

They  bring  the  comparison  of  younger  daugh- 
ters conforming  themselves  in  their  attire  to 
their  elder  sisten.  Uoous. 

Senior  and  dder  are  both  employed  as 
substantives,  OLDER  only  as  an  adjec- 
tive :  hence  we  speak  of  the  seniors  in  a 
school,  or  the  elders  in  an  assembly ;  but 
an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family.  El- 
der has  only  a  partial  use ;  older  is  em- 
ployed in  general  cases :  in  speaking  of 
children  in  the  same  family  we  may  say, 
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the  «U0*  son  is  heir  to  the  estate ;  he  is 
aider  than  his  brother  by  ten  years. 

The  Spartuu  to  their  highest  nuc^tnte 

The  luune  of  tUder  did  appropriate.       Dcmbax. 

Since  oft 
Man  must  oompnte  that  a|;e  he  cannot  fibol, 
He  scarce  betieTes  he's  oldtr  for  his  years. 

YOITIIO. 

8KNSB,  JUDGMENT. 

SENSE  (v.  Feefififf)  signifies  in  general 
the  faculty  of  feeling  corporeally  or  per- 
ceiving mentally ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
synonymous  with  JUDGMENT,  which  is 
a  special  operation  of  the  mind.  The 
ienae  is  that  primitiTe  portion  of  the  un> 
derstanding  which  renders  an  account  of 
things ;  and  the  JtM^^ment  that  portion  of 
tlie  reason  which  selects  or  rejects  from 
this  account  The  mhw  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  reporter  which  collects  the  details, 
and  exposes  the  facts ;  the  judgment  is 
ihejudffe  that  passes  sentence  upon  them. 
According  to  the  strict  import  of  the 
terms,  the  Jttdffmeni  depends  upon  the 
Mvwe,  and  varies  with  it  in  degree.  He 
who  has  no  tense  has  no  judgment ;  and 
he  who  loses  senm  losea  judgment :  smoe 
tenju  supplies  the  knowledge  of  things, 
and  jitdffmetU  pronounces  upon  them,  it 
is  evident  that  tnere  must  be  senae  before 
there  can  be  judgment. 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 
The  power  of  9en»6  within  a  greater  power. 

Davibs. 

His  apprehendon  was  Iceen  and  ready;  his 

judffmant  deep  and  sound;  his  reason  clear 

imd  comprehensive;  his  method  and  elocution 

elegant  and  easy.        Lira  op  Loed  fiLLBsxEas. 

On  the  other  hand,  sense  may  be  so 
distinguished  from  judgment^  that  there 
may  be  sense  m\ho\xt  judgment^  KvAjudg' 
merU  without  sense:  tense  is  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  in  general ;  it  is  applied  to  ab- 
stract science  as  well  as  general  knowl- 
edge :  jitdgment  is  the  faculty  of  deter- 
mining, that  is,  of  determining  mostly  in 
matters  of  practice.  By  sense  the  mind 
perceives  by  an  immediate  act,  by  the 
judgment  it  arrives  at  conclusions  by  a 
process.  It  is  the  lot  of  many,  therefore, 
to  have  sense  in  matters  of  theory,  who 
have  no  judgment  in  matters  of  practice; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
nothing  above  common  sense  will  have  a 
soundness  of  judgment  that  is  not  to  be 
surpassed.      Nay,  further,  it  is  possible 


for  a  roan  to  have  good  aenae,  and  jet  not 
a  solid  judgment:  as  they  are  both  Data- 
ral  faculties,  men  are  gifted  with  theiB 
as  variously  as  with  every  other  facalty. 
By  good  sense  a  man  is  enabled  to  disoem, 
as  it  were,  intuitively,  that  which  requires 
another  of  less  sense  to  ponder  over  and 
study;  by  a  solid  judgmenl  a  man  is  en- 
abled to  avoid  those  errors  in  oondnct 
which  one  of  a  weakjuc^ient  is  always 
falling  into.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  sense  and  judgmemi,  that 
the  deficiencies  of  the  former  may  be  sup- 
plied by  diligence  and  attention;  but  a 
defect  in  the  latter  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
supplied  by  efforts  of  one^s  own.  A  nmn 
may  improve  his  sense  in  proportion  as 
he  has  the  means  of  information;  but 
thejuc^fment  once  matured  rarely  makes 
any  advances  toward  improvement  after- 
ward. 

There's  w>mething  previoas  ev*n  to  taste:  Vs 


Good  sefM0,  whkh  only  is  the  gift  of  beaY*ii, 
And,  though  no  science,  Ikirly  worth  the  seren; 
A  light  within  yourself  you  must  perreiTC, 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.     Pora 

In  all  instances  where  our  experience  of  the 
past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform,  our  judff' 
msni  cODceming  the  ftitnre  amounts  to  certainty. 


The  words  sense  and  judgment  are  fre- 
quently employed  without  any  epithets 
to  denote  a  positively  large  share  of  these 
faculties. 

The  fox,  in  deeper  cunning  Vers'd, 
The  beauties  of  her  mind  rehears'd. 
And  talk'd  of  knowledge,  taste,  ana  sense^ 
To  which  the  fiUr  have  vast  pretence. 


To  speak  without  flattery,  few  have  like  ase 
of  learning,  or  like  Jfud{rment  tn  leaminjr,  as  1 
have  observed  in  your  lordship.  Bacow. 

As  epithets,  sensible  and  judicious  both 
denote  the  possession  of  these  faculties 
in  a  high  degree,  but  in  their  application 
they  are  distinguished  as  above.  A  writ- 
er  or  a  speaker  is  said  to  be  sensibie  ;  a 
friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  jueNeioMs, 
Sense  displays  itself  in  the  conversatioa 
or  the  communication  of  one's  ideas; 
judgment  in  the  propriety  of  one's  ae- 
tions.  A  sensible  man  may  be  an  enters 
taining  companion,  but  a  judieiowt  man 
in  any  post  of  command  is  an  inestima- 
ble treasure.  Sensible  remarks  are  al- 
ways calculated  to  please  and  interest 
sensible  people ;  jwHeious  measnres  have 
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a  sterling  value  in  themselves  that  is  ap- 
preciated according  to  the  importance  of 
the  object  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  to 
be  tenible  is  a  desirable  thing,  but  to  be 
judidam  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in 
those  who  have  to  act  a  part 

I  have  been  tired  wltli  accounts  from  tienMh 
men  ftirnished  with  matters  of  fact  which  have 
happened  within  their  own  knowledge. 

Addooh. 

Tour  obeervations  are  so  jiuHeiout^  I  wish 
yon  had  not  been  so  sparing  of  them. 

S»  W.  Joim. 

SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 

All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  (v.  To  fed),  have 
obviously  a  great  sameness  of  meanmg, 
though  not  of  application.  SENSIBLE 
and  SENSITIVE  both  denote  the  ca- 
pacity  of  being  moved  to  feeling :  SEN- 
TIENT implies  the  very  act  of  feeling. 
Sentible  expresses  either  a  habit  of  the 
body  and  mind,  or  only  a  particular  state 
referring  to  some  particular  object:  a 
person  may  be  aeruible  of  things  in  gen- 
eral, or  sentible  of  cold,  sentible  of  inju- 
ries, eeneible  of  the  kindnesses  which  he 
has  received  from  an  individual.  Sensi- 
tive signifies  always  an  habitual  or  per- 
manent quality;  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  objects:  a  seruiti»e  creature  implies 
one  whose  sense  is  by  distinction  qifick- 
ly  to  be  acted  upon;  a  sensitive  plant  is 
a  peculiar  spcdes  of  plants,  marked  for 
the  property  of  having  sense  or  bdng 
sensible  of  the  touch. 

And,  with  affection  wondrous  sensible^ 
He  wmng  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 
Shakspeakc. 

Those  creatures  live  more  alone  whose  food, 
and  tlierefore  prey,  is  npon  other  sejisitive  creat- 
ures. TSMPLB. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  a 
reference  to  external  objects;  but  sen- 
tient expresses  simply  the  possession  of 
feeling  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the 
terms  sensible  and  sensitive  are  applied 
only  to  persons  or  corporeal  objects :  but 
sentient,  which  conveys  the  roost  abstract 
meaning,  is  applicable  to  men  and  spir- 
its ;  sentient  beings,  taken  absolutely,  may 
include  angels  as  well  as  men ;  it  is  re- 
stricted in  its  meaning  by  the  context 
only. 


If  circumspection  and  cantlon  are  a  part  of 
wisdom,  wlien  we  work  only  upon  inanimate  mat- 
ter, surely  they  become  a  part  of  daty  too,  when 
the  subject  of  oar  demolition  and  construction  is 
not  brick  and  mortar,  but  sentient  beings,  by  the 
sadden  alteration  of  whose  condition  and  habits 
maltltodes  may  be  rendered  miserable.   Bukkx. 

SENSIBLE^  PERCEPTIBLE. 

Tribk  epithets  are  here  applied  not  to 
the  persons  capable  of  being  impressed, 
but  to  the  objects  capable  of  impressing : 
in  this  case  SENSIBLE  (v.  To  fed)  ap- 
plies  to  that  which  acts  on  the  senses 
merely;  PERCEPTIBLE  (v.  To  see),  to 
that  which  acts  on  the  senses  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  mind.  All  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  naturally  termed  sensible,  inas- 
much as  they  are  sensible  to  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  nose,  the  touch,  and  the  taste ; 
particular  things  wepereeptible,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  to  be  perceived  or  recognized 
by  the  mind.  Sometimes  sensible  signi- 
fies discernible  by  means  of  the  senses,  as 
when  we  speak  of  a  sensible  difference  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  this  case  it  comes 
nearer  to  the  meaning  of  perceptible  ;  but 
the  latter  always  refers  more  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  mind  than  the  former :  the' 
difference  between  colors  is  said  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  when  they  approach 
very  near  to  each  other ;  so  likewise  the 
growth  of  a  body  is  said  not  to  be  percep- 
tible when  it  cannot  be  marked  from  one 
time  to  another  by  the  difference  of  state. 

I  have  snffered  a  ssnsibU  loss,  if  that  word  is 
strong  enough  to  express  the  misfortune  which 
has  deprived  me  of  so  excellent  a  man. 

MEUIOTB'S  LBTTSaS  OF  CiCBBO. 

Wliak  mast  have  been  the  state  into  which  the 
Assembly  has  brought  year  affairs,  that  the  re- 
lief afforded  by  so  vast  a  supply  has  been  hardly 
pereepHbU  t  Burjlb. 

SBNSUAUST,  YOLUFTUART,  EPICURE. 

The  SENSUALIST  lives  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  senses :  the  VOLUPTUARY 
(from  voluptas,  pleasure)  is  devoted  to  his 
pleasures,  and,  as  far  as  these  pleasures 
are  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  voluptnarii 
is  a  sensualist:  the  EPICURE,  from  Epi- 
curus, is  one  who  makes  the  pleasures  of 
sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  a 
sensualist  and  a  voluptuary.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms,  however,  the  sen- 
sualist is  one  who  is  a  slave  to  the  gross- 
est appetites ;  the  voluptuary  is  one  who 
studies  his  pleasures  so  as  to  make  them 
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the  most  valuable  to  himself ;  the  tpieure 
is  a  species  of  volvptuary  who  practiaes 
more  than  ordinary  refinement  in  the 
choice  of  his  pleasures. 

Let  the  tentualUt  latiaQr  hlouelf  m  he  b 
able;  ho  will  find  that  there  is  a  certain  living 
spark  within  which  all  the  drink  be  can  poor  in 
will  never  be  able  to  quench.  Soittb. 

To  flU  np  the  drawing  of  tUt  peraonage,  he 
conceived  a  voluptuary,  who  in  hia  person 
ahoald  be  bloated  and  blown  up  to  the  slie  of  a 
SUenua ;  Itty,  luxurious,  (n  ^entuaUty  a  satyr, 
la  intemperance  a  bacchanalian.     CiniBBU.Aiii». 

What  epicurt  can  be  always  plying  his  pal- 
ate? SOIITB. 

8EMTRNCR,  PROPOSITION,  PERIOD, 
.     PURASB. 

SENTENCE,  in  Latin  mtteniia,  is  but 
a  variation  of  $eniiment  (v.  Opinion). 
PROPOSITION,  V,  Fn^owL  PERIOD, 
in  Latin  periodm^  Greek  irf^Mo^oct  ^rom 
ir^M,  about,  and  o^oc,  way,  signifios  tlie 
circuit  or  round  of  words  which  renders 
the  sense  complete.  PHRASE,  from  the 
Greek  fpa^m,  to  speak,  signifies  the  words 
ttttereo. 

The  denUnee  consists  of  any  words 
which  convey  sentiment:  the prapoiiiion, 
consists  of  the  thmg  set  before  the  mind, 
that  is,  either  our  own  minds  or  the  minds 
of  others;  hence  the  term  aeiUeniee  has 
more  special  regard  to  the  form  of  words, 
and  the  pr&ponUon  to  the  matter  contain- 
ed :  they  are  both  used  technically  or  oth- 
erwise :  the  former  in  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric ;  the  latter  in  logic  The  sentence  is 
simple  and  complex ;  the  jtropotituM  Is 
universal  or  particular.  Period  and 
phreuie^  like  sentence^  are  forms  of  words, 
but  they  are  solely  so,  whereas  the  sen- 
tence depends  on  the  connection  of  ideas 
by  which  it  is  formed :  we  speak  of  sen- 
iencM  either  as  to  their  structure  or  their 
sentiment;  hence  the  lenience  is  either 
grammatical  or  morel :  but  the  period  re- 
gards only  the  structure ;  it  is  either  well 
or  ill  turned :  the  term  phrase  denotes  the 
character  of  the  words ;  hence  it  is  either 
vulgar  or  polite,  idiomatic  or  general :  the 
sentence  must  consist  of  at  least  two  words 
to  make  sense ;  the  phrase  may  be  a  sin- 
gle word  or  otherwise. 

Some  expect  in  letters  pointed  smtmces  and 
forcible  periods.  Jobmson. 

Chrysippos,  laboring  how  to  reconcile  these 
two  proposiUona,  that  all  things  are  done  by 


ihte,  and  yet  that 
er,  cannot  extricate 
Disastrous  words  can 
In  aogry  pAroaa  the 


is  In  our  owxi  pov« 


show. 


TO  SBSTTEKCK,  DOOM,  COKDEMIf. 

To  SENTENCE,  or  pass  amlmoe,  is  to 
give  a  final  opinion  or  decision  which  is 
to  infiuenoe  the  fate  of  an  object  COX- 
DEMN,  from  dlommim,  a  loss,  is  to  pass 
such  a  sentence  as  shall  be  to  the  hait  of 
an  object  DOOM,  in  Saxon  dom^  a  jadg^ 
ment,  comes  from  deman^  to  judge  or 
deem. 

When  these  terms  are  taken  in  the  ju- 
ridical sense,  to  sentence  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  quantum  of  punishment,  it  maj  be 
great  or  small ;  a  criminal  may  be  aot- 
ttneed  to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment :  to 
condemn  and  doom  are  always  employed 
to  denote  a  severe  punishment,  and  the 
latter  still  severer  than  the  former.  A 
person  is  condemned  to  the  galleTV,  to 
transportation  for  life,  or  to  death ;  he  t» 
doomed  to  eternal  misery. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  the  poet  Joins 
this  beantiftil  drenmstanee,  that  they  olftred  «p 
their  penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  wiMse 
their  Judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  sentence.  ADiuaoM. 

It  80  happened,  by  one  of  the  Judges  withdraw* 
ing  npon  a  sndden  <lt  of  the  stone,  the  court  was 
divided,  one  half  for  the  oondsmniuff  him,  and 
the  oiher  half  that  he  was  not  guilty. 

CuAixmoK. 

To  sentence  is  always  the  act  of  some 
conscious  agent ;  but  to  condenm  and  doom 
may  be  the  effect  of  circumstances,  or 
brought  about  by  the  nature  of  thinga. 
A  person  is  always  sentenced  by  some  one 
to  suffer  in  consequence  of  his  conduct ; 
he  is  condemned  or  doomed^  either  bj  hia 
misfortune  or  his  fault,  to  suffer  what- 
ever circumstances  impose  upon  him; 
immoral  writers  are  justly  condemned  to 
oblivion  or  infamy ;  or  persons  may  be 
condemned  by  their  hard  lot  to  stn^g^e 
through  life  for  a  bare  living ;  and  some 
are  doomed  by  a  still  harder  lot  to  penury 
and  wretchedness. 

Liberty  (Thomson*B  '*  Liberty  **)  cdled  in  rain 
npon  her  votaries  to  read  her  pnises;  her  praises 
were  condemned  to  harbor  spiders  and  gather 
dnst.  JoBnaoR. 

Even  the  abrldger.  compiler,  and  translator, 
thoogh  their  labors  oaanot  be  ranked  with  those 
of  the  diurnal  biographer,  yet  must  not  he  rash- 
ly doomed  to  annihilation.  Joiksoii. 
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To  9enience  is  to  pass  flentenoe  m  the 
judicial  sense  only ;  but  the  noun  aentmoe 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  judgment,  and 
has  likewise  a  moral  as  well  as  a  judicial 
application,  in  which  latter  case  it  admits 
of  a  further  comparison  with  condemn  or 
condemnation.  The  tenienee  is  a  formal 
and  the  condemnatum  an  informal  judg- 
ment: the  tentenM  may  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable ;  the  condemnation  is  always 
unfavorable :  critics  pronounce  their  ten- 
tmee  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  work ; 
the  public  may  condemn  a  measure  in  any 
manner  by  which  they  make  their  senti- 
ments known.  To  doom^  which  signifies 
only  to  determine  the  fate  of  a  person,  is 
not  allied  to  the  other  terms  in  their  mor- 
al application. 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  Lotber*!  works,  that 
1^  them  we  may  pass  untene6  upon  his  doc- 
trines. Attbrbcrt. 

This  practice  being  intended  only  to  honor 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Righteoasness.  who  hath  risen 
npon  ns  to  enlighten  as  with  that  doctrine  of 
salvation,  to  which  we  tlien  declare  oar  adhe- 
rence, it  onght  not  to  be  condemned  as  super- 
stition. Seckeb. 

SENTENTIOUS,  SENTIMENTAL. 

SENTENTIOUS  signifies  having  or 
abounding  in  Benteneea  or  judgments; 
SENTIMENTAL,  having  aeniimeni  (v. 
Opinion),  Books  and  authors  are  term- 
ed aenteniiom;  but  travellers,  society,  ip- 
tercourse,  correspondence,  and  the  like, 
are  characterized  as  Mntimental.  Mor- 
alists,  whose  works  and  conversation 
abound  in  momi  netitencee,  like  Dr.  John- 
Bon*8,  are  termed  eenteniioua;  novelists 
and  romance  wiiters,  like  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
'are  properly  eetitimental,  Senieniiove 
books  always  serve  for  improvement; 
gentimerUal  works,  unless  they  are  of  a 
superior  order,  are  in  general  hurtful. 

His  (Xr.  Fergnson's)  love  of  Montaaqniea  and 
Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short-winded  and  stntentioue.  Gbat. 

In  boolcs,  whether  moral  or  arousing,  there  are 
no  passa^^'es  more  captivating  than  those  delicate 
atrokes  of  mnHmental  moraHty  which  reiier  our 
actions  to  the  determination  of  fiMling. 

Mackshzib. 

SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  PERCEPTION. 

SENTIMENT  and  SENSATION  are 
obviously  derived  from  the  same  source 
(v.  To  fed).  PERCEPTION,  from  per- 
ceive (v.  To  aee\  expresses  the  act  of  per- 


ceiving, or  the  impreBsioDS  produced  by 
pereeivinff. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make 
upon  the  person  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms;  but  the  eentiment  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  the  muation  is  confined 
to  the  senses,  and  the  percepUon  rests  in 
the  understanding.  Sentimenia  are  live- 
ly, senaatione  are  gpratef  ul,  pereeptionM  are 
clear.  Gratitude  is  a  tenitmeni  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  human  mind ;  the  tenm- 
iion  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity 
on  the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  a 
nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the 
first  requisites  for  perfection  in  any  art 

I  am  framing  every  possible  pretence  to  lire 
hereafter  according  to  my  own  taste  and  eentU 
menta.  Mblmoth's  Lbttebs  or  Cicbbo. 

Diversity  of  constitution  or  other  circum- 
stances vary  the  eeneatione,  and  to  them  Java 
pepper  Is  cold.  Glamvil. 

Matter  hsth  no  life  nor  pere^tiotitand  is  not 
conscious  of  its  own  existence.  Bbmtubt. 

Tlic  aeniiment  extends  to  manners,  and 
renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or  mis- 
ery of  others  as  well  as  our  own ;  it  is 
that  by  which  men  are  most  nearly  al- 
lied to  each  other :  the  aenaation  is  pure- 
ly physical,  and  the  effect  of  external  ob- 
jects upon  either  the  body  or  the  mind : 
perceptiona  carry  us  into  the  district  of 
science ;  they  give  us  an  interest  in  all 
the  surrounding  objects  as  intellectual 
observers.  A  man  of  spirit  or  courage 
receives  marks  of  honor,  or  affronts,  with 
very  different  aeniimenta  from  the  pol- 
troon: he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by 
the  present  fleeting  existence  must  bo 
careful  to  remove  every  painful  aenaation: 
we  judge  of  objects  as  complex  or  sim- 
ple according  to  the  number  oi  percep- 
tiona which  they  produce  in  us. 

Alike  to  council  or  the  assembly  came, 
With  equal  souls  and  aentimenta  the  same. 

PorB. 
When  we  describe  our  aenaationa  of  another's 
sorrows  in  condolence,  the  customs  of  the  world 
scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.  Jobbson. 

When  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day. 
External  forms  on  young  pereepHon  play. 

Lakobobbb. 

TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DE- 
TACH. 

To  SEPARATE  (v.  To  ahatract)  is  the 
general  term :  whatever  is  united  or  join- 
ed in  any  way  may  be  aeparatedf  be  the 
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Jonetion  naliiral  or  irtifidal;  bat  to 
SEVER,  which  is  but  a  Tariation  of  ttepa- 
rate,  is  a  mode  of  9eparaHng  natural  bod- 
ies, or  bodies  naturally  joined:  we  may 
teparate  in  part  or  entirely ;  we  sever  en- 
tirely: we  teparate  with  or  without  vio- 
lence; we  aevfr  with  violenoe  only:  we 
may  teparaie  papers  which  have  been 
pasted  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
grown  together ;  but  the  head  is  u»ertd 
from  the  body,  or  a  branch  from  the 
trunk. 

Can  a  body  be  influnmable  from  which  tt 
would  puzzle  %  chemist  to  u^paratt  an  inflam- 
mable ingredient  ?  BOTLB. 

To  mention  only  that  apedea  of  shell-llah  that 
grow  to  the  sarface  of  aeveral  rocks,  and  Im- 
mediately die  upon  their  beiog  %tterta  from  the 
plaoe  where  they  grow.  Addisoii. 

To  teparaie  may  be  said  of  things 
which  are  only  remotely  connected ;  DIS- 
JOIN, signifying  to  destroy  a  junction,  is 
said  of  that  which  is  intimately  connect- 
ed so  as  to  be  joined :  we  separate  as  con- 
venience requires ;  we  may  separate  in  a 
right  or  a  wrong  manner ;  we  mostly  <fis- 
join  things  which  ought  to  remain  join- 
ed :  wc  separate  syllables  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
joined  in  writing  by  an  accidental  eras- 
ure. To  DETACH,  signifying  to  destroy 
a  contact,  has  an  intermediate  sense  be- 
tween separate  and  disjoitiy  applying  to 
bodies  which  are  neither  so  loosely  con- 
nected as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as 
the  latter :  we  separate  things  that  direct- 
ly meet  in  no  point;  we  disjoin  those 
which  may  meet  in  many  points ;  we  de- 
tach those  things  which  meet  in  one  point 
only. 

Onr  Saviour  did  not  separate  from  tlie  Jew- 
ish Church,  though  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
wiio  ruled  in  ecclesiastical  matlera  at  that  time, 
had  perverted  the  law.  BiKMn'. 

In  times  and  regions,  so  divined  from  each 
other  that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any 
communication  of  sentiments,  has  prevailed  a 
general  and  uniform  expectation  of  propitiating 
God  by  corporeal  austerities.  Johnson. 

The  several  parts  of  it  are  dstaehed  one  from 
the  other,  and  yet  Join  again  one  cannot  tell  how. 

POPB. 

Separate,  sever,  and  detach  may  be  ap- 
plied to  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  ob- 
jects; persons  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  diversity  of  interests  or 
opinions ;  they  may  be  severed  from  each 


othef  when  thdr  affectiona  are  estrui|Eed 
toward  each  other;  they  may  be  deteseked 
from  each  other  by  circumstances  alter 
having  been  attached  by  any  tie. 

They  (the  French  Republicans)  nerer  have 
abandoned,  and  never  will  abandon,  their  old 
steady  maxim  of  ssparaUmg  tlw  people  froa 
their  government.  Bmsa. 

Better  I  were  ditfimet. 
So  should  my  thoaghts  be  seeermi  from  my 
griefe.  SasxMrmsam. 

As  for  the  detaeked  rhapaodies  which  Lyc«r» 
gus  In  more  early  times  brongbt  with  bim  oat 
of  Alia,  ttey  must  have  been  exceedingly  imper- 
fect. Ci:]iBna.axA. 
SEQUEL,  CLOSE. 

SEQUEL  is  a  species  of  CLOSE ;  it  is 
that  which  follows  by  way  of  tennina- 
tion ;  but  the  eUme  is  simply  that  whi^ 
doms,  or  puts  an  end  to  anything.  Then 
cannot  be  a  sequel  without  a  dote^  but 
there  may  be  a  dose  without  a  mqueL  A 
story  may  have  either  a  seqnd  or  a  c£oar; 
when  the  end  is  detached  from  the  be^ 
ginning  so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a  w^tic^  ; 
if  the  beginning  and  end  are  unintermpt- 
ed,  it  is  simply  a  dose.  When  a  work  k 
publishec  in  distinct  parts,  those  which 
follow  at  the  end  may  be  termed  the  te- 
qud:  if  it  appears  all  at  once,  the  ood- 
eluding  pages  aro  the  da^e. 

Oh  let  me  say  no  nMre ; 
Gather  the  sequel  by  what  went  before. 

SBAxvaaaa 
A  tale  should  be  Judidons,  clear,  soccinct, 
Tlie  language  plain,  and  incidenta  well  KnkM; 
Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knowa. 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close. 

COWTBL 

SERIES,  COURSE. 

K  SERIES,  in  Latin  series,  from  wrti, 
to  bind  or  connect,  is  applied  to  things 
which  are  connected  with  each  other, 
simply  in  order  of  time  or  number. 
COURSE,  in  Latin  eursus,  from  cwrro, 
to  run,  signifying  the  line  formed  or  the 
diivction  taken  in  running,  applies  to 
things  which  are  so  connocted  together 
as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  line ;  a  series  of 
events  are  such  as  follow  in  order  of 
time ;  a  series  of  numbers  of  any  work 
are  such  as  follow  in  numerical  order;  a 
course  of  events  ai«  such  as  tend  to  the 
same  end ;  a  couTrse  of  lectures,  such  a.« 
are  delivered  on  the  same  subject 

Ton  may  believe  roe  I  shall  never  forget  from 
whom  this  long  nries  of  ajipllcatfons  took  its 
rise.  BxAnis. 
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If  It  be  Mked  wlwt  ii  the  Improper  expectation 
which  it  is  dftogerotu  to  indulge,  experience  will 
Answer,  that  it  is  An  expectation  that  requires 
the  common  courM  of  things  to  be  changed. 

JOHMSON. 

SKHVANT,  DOMESTIC,  MENIAL, 
DRUDGK. 

In  the  term  SERVANT  is  included  the 
idea  of  the  service  perfomaed:  in  the 
term  DOMESTIC,  from  </omiM,  a  house, 
is  included  the  idea  of  one  belonging  to 
the  house  or  family :  in  the  word  M£NI- 
ALs  from  manus,  the  hand,  is  included  the 
idea  of  labor ;  and  the  term  DRUDGE, 
that  of  drvdffertf.  We  hire  a  9erfKmi  at 
a  certain  rbte,  and  for  a  particular  ser- 
vice; we  are  attached  to  our  domMet 
according  to  their  assiduity  and  attention 
to  our  wishes;  we  employ  as  a  meMol 
one  who  is  unfit  for  a  higher  employ- 
ment ;  and  a  drudge  in  any  labor,  how- 
ever hard  and  disagreeable. 

A  aertant  dwells  remote  from  all  knowledge 
of  hia  lord's  purposes.  Socttb. 

MoDteznma  was  attended  by  his  own  domet' 
tl4stf  and  served  with  his  usual  state. 

RosEBnoir. 

Some  were  his  (King  Cliarlcs's)  own  menial 
senrants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  table  before  they 
lifted  up  their  heel  against  him.  South. 

He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  must  resolve  to  be 
a  drudge  all  his  days.  South. 

8KRVITUDK,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

SERVITUDE  expresses  less  than 
SLAVERY,  and  this  less  than  BOND- 
AGE. 

Sermtudey  from  Mrm'o,  conveys  simply 
the  idea  of  performing  a  service  without 
specifying  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
performed.  Among  the  Romans,  eennw 
signified  a  slave,  because  all  who  served 
were  literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the 
person  being  almost  unlimited.  The 
mild  inflaence  of  Christianity  has  cor- 
rected men*s  notions  with  regard  to  their 
rights  as  well  as  their  duties,  and  estab- 
lished MTvUude  on  the  just  principle  of 
a  mutual  compact,  without  any  infraction 
on  that  most  precious  of  all  human  gifts, 
personal  liberty.  Slavery^  which  marks 
a  condition  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  this  inyaluable  endowment,  is  a 
term  odious  to  the  Christian  ear:  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  grossest  state  of  society ; 
the  word  being  derived  from  the  German 
dove,  or  Sdavcniant^  a  fierce  and  intrepid 


people  who  made  a  long  stand  against 
the  Germans,  and,  being  at  last  defeated, 
were  made  tlavet.  Slavery^  therefore,  in- 
cludes not  on\yerv%tude^  but  also  the  odi- 
ous circumstance  of  the  entire  subjection 
of  one  individual  to  another.  Bondage^ 
from  to  bind^  denotes  the  state  of  being 
bwmd^  that  is,  slavery  in  its  most  aggrava- 
ted form,  in  which,  to  the  loss  of  person- 
al liberty,  is  added  cruel  treatment;  the 
term  is  seldom  applied  in  its  proper  sense 
to  any  persons  but  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
In  a  figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  being 
a  slave  to  our  passions,  and  under  the 
bondage  of  sin,  in  which  cases  the  terms 
preserve  precisely  the  same  distinction. 

It  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons  in  the 

world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  serri- 

tude.  South. 

So  different  are  tlie  geniuses  which  are  fortned 

under  Turkish  slavery  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Adduok. 
Our  cage 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird. 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely.  SBAursAKS. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  servile  and  slapish^  which  are 
employed  only  in  the  moral  application. 
He  who  is  sennle  has  the  mean  character 
of  a  servant,  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent ; 
but  he  who  is  slavish  is  bound  and  fet- 
tered in  every  possible  form. 

That  servile  path  thon  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  laborM  births  of  slavish  brains, 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains.       DsNaax. 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

SHADE  and  SHADOW,  in  German 
sc/uUteriy  are  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  word  shine,  show  (v.  To  show^ 
etc.).  Both  these  terms  express  that 
darkness  which  is  occasioned  by  the  smrs 
rays  being  intercepted  by  any  body ;  but 
shade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of 
the  light,  and  shadow  signifies  also  the 
figure  of  the  body  which  thus  intercepts 
the  light.  Trees  naturally  produce  a 
shade^  by  means  of  their  branches  and 
leaves:  and  wherever  the  image  of  the 
tree  is  reflected  on  the  earth  that  forms 
its  shadow.  It  is  agreeable  in  the  heat 
of  summer  to  sit  in  the  shade;  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  shadow  follows 
the  man  has  been  proverbially  adopted 
as  a  simile  for  one  who  clings  close  to 
another. 
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Weloone, 79  9hadu!  jt  bowwy  thkketa, lull  1 

THOMaOH. 

At  ererj  step. 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  thadovt  blacker  fall, 
And  all  la  awftil  listening  gloom  around. 


In  the  moral  application  they  are  more 
widely  distinguished  in  their  significa- 
tion. As  a  ^uide  implies  darlmess,  so  to 
be  in  the  thade  is  the  same  as  to  be  in 
obscurity ;  as  the  shadow  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion or  appearance,  so,  in  the  moral  sense, 
the  shadow  of  a  thing  is  that  which  is 
opposed  to  the  substance. 

The  ploiu  prince  tlien  seeks  the  Mada 
Which  hides  from  sight  the  pious  maid. 

Detden. 

As  a  man  he  has  hardly  left  him  the  shadow 
of  a  good  quality.  Cowpsa. 

TO  SHAKB,  TRBMBLBy  8HUDDBR, 
QUIVER,  QUAKB. 

SHAKE,  SHUDDER  (in  the  German 
mihuUdn,  sehutien),  QUIVER,  and 
QUAKE,  in  the  Latin  guaiio,  euiio^  and 
the  Italian  seimere^  are  all  derired  from 
one  common  original;  TREMBLE  comes 
from  the  Latin  trtmo. 

To  shake  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
but  modes  of  Aaking:  to  tremble  is  to 
shake  from  an  inward  cause,  or  what  ap- 
pears to  be  so :  in  this  manner  a  person 
trembles  from  fear,  from  cold,  or  weak- 
ness ;  and  a  leaf  which  is  imperceptibly 
agitated  by  the  air  is  also  said  to  trem- 
Ue:  to  shudder  is  to  tremble  riolently: 
to  quiver  and  to  aaake  are  botL  to  trem. 
Ue  quickly ;  but  toe  former  denotes  rath- 
er a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  point  of  a 
spear  when  thrown  against  wood;  the 
latter  a  quick  motion  of  the  whole  body, 
as  in  the  case  of  bodies  that  have  not 
sufficient  consistency  in  themselves  to 
remain  still. 

Under  his  bnmlng  wheels 
The  steadfisst  empyrean  shook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  Ood.  Miltoh. 

The  tremhUng  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn. 
Was  headlong  hnrl'd.  Dbtden. 

He  said,  and  hurl'd  against  the  mountain  side 
His9N/('eWn{^si)car.  Drtdeiv. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake, 
That  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  gitake, 

SrEKSBB. 

TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

SHAKE,  V.  To  shake,  AGITATE,  in 
Latm  offUoy  is  a  frequentative  of  ago, 


to  drive,  that  is,  to  drive  different  wmja. 
TOSS  is  probably  contracted  from  Idm, 
perfect  of  torqueo,  to  whirl 

A  motion  more  or  less  violent  ia  ng- 
nified  by  all  these  terms,  wfaic^  differ 
both  in  the  manner  and  the  cause  of  the 
motion.  Shake  is  indefinite,  it  may  dif- 
fer in  degree  as  to  the  viol^oe;  to  ^i- 
tate  and  torn  rise  in  sense  npoD  the  word 
shake:  a  breeze sAolaet a  leaf,  a  storm  <^ 
taies  the  sea,  and  the  waves  tots  a  vessel 
to  and  fro :  large  and  small  bodies  may 
be  shaken  ;  large  bodies  are  offUisted:  a 
handkerchief  may  be  shaken  ;  the  earth 
is  offitaUd  by  an  earthquake.  Wbat  k 
shaken  and  offUaUd  Is  not  remoTed  from 
its  place ;  but  what  is  tossed  is  thrown 
from  place  to  place.  A  house  may  frc^ 
quently  be  shaJeen^  while  the  f onndation 
remains  good ;  the  waters  are  most  agi- 
toted  while  they  remain  within  their 
bounds;  but  a  ball  is  tossed  from  hand 
to  hand. 

An  unwholesome  hlast  of  air,  a  coM,  or  a  rar- 
Mt,  may  shake  in  pieces  avian's  hardy  fitbric 

Socm. 

I  fbnnd  the  magnetical  needle  greatly  affiUtUd 
near  the  sommit  of  the  moontaln. 


Toss'd  all  the  day  In  rapid  circles  round. 
Breathless  1  fSell.  For* 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acts  eithet 
of  persons  or  things ;  to  agitate  is  the  act 
of  things  when  taken  in  the  active  sense, 
A  person  shakes  the  hand  of  another,  or 
the  motion  of  a  carriage  shakes  persons 
in  general,  and  offUates  those  who  are 
weak  in  frame:  a  child  tosses  his  food 
about ;  or  the  violent  motion  of  a  vessd 
tosses  everythuig  about  which  is  in  it. 
To  shake  arises  from  external  or  internal 
causes ;  we  may  be  shaken  by  others^  or 
shake  ourselves  from  cold :  to  agiiaU  and 
tots  arise  always  from  some  external  ac- 
tion, direct  or  indirect ;  the  body  may  be 
agitated  by  violent  concussion  from  with- 
out, or  from  the  action  of  perturbed  feel- 
ings ;  the  body  may  be  tossed  by  varioas 
drcumstanoes,  and  the  mind  may  be  km- 
ed  to  and  fro  by  the  violent  action  of  the 
passions.  Hence  the  propriety  of  using 
the  terms  in  the  moral  applicatioii.  The 
resolution  is  shaken^  as  the  tree  is  by  the 
wind ;  the  mind  is  agitated  like  troubled 
waters ;  a  person  is  tossed  to  and  fro  in 
the  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel  is  tostsd 
by  the  waves. 
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NotmfllnnfiUtli 
Can  by  his  hand  bo  sKaken  or  seduc'd. 

Hilton. 
We  all  mxut  ha^e  obierved  that  a  speaker 
agitated  with  passion,  or  an  actor  who  is  indeed 
strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpetually  changing  the 
tone  and  pitch  of  their  voloef  as  the  sense  of  their 
words  varies.  Sut  W.  JoMn. 

Your  mind  is  ioming  oo  the  sea. 
There  where  yoor  argosies 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  trafSckers.    SBAKSF£AaE. 

SHARP,  ACUTE,  KBEN. 

The  general  property  expressed  by 
these  epittiets  Is  that  of  aharpneny  or  an 
ability  to  cut  The  term  SHARP,  in 
German,  etc.,  wharfs  from  teheren^  to  cut, 
is  generic  and  indefinite ;  the  two  others 
are  modes  of  sharpneu  differing  in  the 
circumstance  or  the  degree :  the  ACUTE 
{v.  Acute)  is  not  only  more  than  sharp 
in  the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also 
sharp  -  pointed  :  a  knife  may  be  than  ; 
but  a  needle  is  properly  aeuU.  Thmgs 
are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a 
pointed  edge ;  but  the  KEEN  {v.  Aatte) 
is  applicable  only  to  the  long  eage ;  and 
that  in  the  highest  degree  of  sharpness : 
a  common  knife  may  be  sharp;  but  a 
razor  or  a  lancet  are  properly  said  to  be 
keen.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Ev. 
ery  pain  is  sharp  which  may  resemble 
that  which  is  produced  by  cutting ;  it  is 
aettie  when  it  resembles  that  produced 
by  piercing  deep :  words  are  said  to  be 
sharp  which  have  any  power  in  them  to 
wound  ;  they  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep 
and  wide. 

Be  sore  yoa  iivoid  as  much  as  yon  can  to  in- 
qnire  after  those  that  have  been  sharp  in  their 
Judgments  toward  me.       Eael  or  Steaptokd. 

Wisdom's  eye 
Acute  ibr  what?  To  spy  more  miseries.  Yocko. 
To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on. 

YOCMO. 

TO  SHINE,  GLITTER,  GLAHE,  SPARKLE, 
RADIATE. 

SHINE,  in  Saxon  sehinean,  German 
seheineTiy  i^  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  words  show,  see,  etc  GLITTER 
and  GLARE  are  variations  from  the  Ger- 
man gleissen,  gldmen^  etc,  which  have  a 
similar  meaning.  To  SPARKLE  signi- 
fies to  produce  sparks ;  and  spark  is  in 
Saxon  spearce,  low  German  and  Dutch 
spark.  To  RADIATE  is  to  produce  rays, 
from  the  Latin  radinsy  a  ray. 


The  emission  of  light  is  the  common 
idea  conveyed  by  these  terms.  To  ^ine 
expresses  simply  this  general  idea:  fflii- 
ter  and  the  other  verbs  include  some  col- 
lateral idea  in  their  signification.  To  shine 
is  a  steady  emission  of  light ;  to  flitter  is 
an  unsteady  emission  of  light,  occasioned 
by  the  reflection  on  transparent  or  bright 
bodies :  the  sun  and  moon  shine  whenever 
they  make  their  appearance ;  but  a  set  of 
diamonds  ^/»a«r  by  the  irregular  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them ;  or  the  brazen  spire 
of  a  steeple  glitters  when  the  sun  in  the 
rooming  shines  upon  it.  This  is  the  same 
in  the  improper  as  the  proper  application. 

Tet  something  sKines  more  glorious  in  his  word. 
His  mercy  this.  WAixaa. 

The  happiness  of  success  glittering  before  him 
withdraws  his  attention  from  tl»e  atrociouaness 

of  tlie  guilt.  JOHHSON. 

Shine  specifies  no  degree  of  light ;  it 
may  be  barely  sufficient  to  render  itself 
visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very  strong  degree 
of  light :  glare,  on  the  contrary,  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light :  the 
sun  frequently  glares  when  it  shines  only 
at  intervals ;  and  the  eye  also  glares. 

This  glorious  morning  8tar  was  not  tlie  transit 
tory  light  of  a  comet,  which  shinee  and  glares 
for  awhile,  and  then  presently  vanishes  into  noth- 
ing. Sooth. 

Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion. 

Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 

Without  annoying  me.  Shakspbabs. 

To  sliine  is  to  emit  light  in  a  full  stream ; 
but  to  sparkle  is  to  emit  it  in  small  por- 
tions ;  and  to  rotate  is  to  emit  it  in  long 
lines.  The  fire  sparkles  in  the  burning 
of  wood ;  or  the  light  of  the  sun  sparkles 
when  it  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points ; 
or  the  eye  sparkles:  the  sun  raeKates  when 
it  seems  to  emit  its  light  in  rays. 

His  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame. 

Drtdbm. 

■Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radiant  light. 

Dbtdbm. 

SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 

SHOCK  denotes  a  violent  shake  or  ag- 
itation; CONCUSSION,  a  shaking  togeth- 
er. The  shock  is  often  instantaneous,  but 
does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond  the 
act  of  the  moment;  the  concussion  is  per- 
manent in  its  consequences,  it  tends  to 
derange  the  system.  Hence  the  different 
application  of  the  terms :  the  shock  may 
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affect  eitker  the  bedy  or  the  mind ;  the 
eonamkm  affects  propefly  only  the  body, 
or  corporeal  objects :  a  violent  and  sud- 
den blow  produces  a  ahock  at  the  moment 
it  is  given ;  but  it  does  not  always  pro- 
duce a  cottetmion:  the  violence  of  a  fall 
will,  however,  sometimes  produce  a  con- 
augion  in  the  brain,  which  in  future  af- 
fects the  intellect. 

He  stood  the  thoek  of  a  whole  boat  of  foet. 

Addisom. 

How  can  that  eoncussion  of  atoms  be  capable 
of  begetting  thoee  Internal  and  vital  afltetions, 
that  self-consciousness,  and  those  other  powers 
and  energies  that  we  feel  in  our  minds,  seeing 
they  only  strike  upon  the  outward  surfaces? 
'I'hey  cannot  inwanlly  pervade  one  another ;  tliey 
cannot  have  any  penetration  of  dimensions  and 
conjunction  of  substance.  Bektlbt. 

As  thock  conveys  no  idea  of  sepanu 
tion,  only  of  impression,  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  mind  and  the  body.  Sud- 
den news  of  an  exceedingly  painful  nat- 
ure  will  often  produce  a  thoek  on  the 
mind;  but  time  mostly  serves  to  wear 
away  the  effect  which  has  been  produced. 

It  Is  inconceptible  how  any  such  man,  that  hath 
stood  the  fthoek  of  an  eternal  duration  without 
cormptioa  or  alteration,  should  after  be  corrupt- 
ed or  altered. 


TO  SHOOT,  DABT. 

To  SHOOT  and  DART,  in  the  proper 
sense,  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  as  expressing  different  modes  of 
sending  bodies  to  a  distance  from  a  giv- 
en point.  From  the  circumstances  of  the 
actions  arise  their  different  application 
to  other  objects  in  the  improper  sense ; 
ss  that  which  proceeds  by  thooting  goes 
forth  from  a  bcKly  unexpectedly,  and  with 
great  rapidity ;  so,  in  the  figurative  sense, 
a  plant  diooU  up  that  comes  so  unexpect- 
edly as  not  to  be  seen ;  a  star  is  said  to 
lAoo^  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in 
a  fhofding  manner  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

Fell,  how  like  a  tall  old  oak,  how  learning  khooU 
I'o  heaven  her  branches,  and  to  hell  her  roots. 

Dbnham. 

From  a  similarity  in  the  form  of  rays, 
lightning,  etc,  to  darts,  they  are  figura- 
tively said  to  be  darUd. 

nil  safe  at  distance  to  his  god  he  prays. 

The  gud  who  darU  around  the  world  his  rays. 

POPB. 


SHORT,  BRIBF,  CONCI8B,  dUCCINCT, 
StTlOfABT. 

SHORT,  in  French  eourt^  German  ihcrz, 
Latin  curttu^  Greek  cvproc,  ia  the  generic; 
the  rest  are  specific  terma:  ewerytfaii^ 
which  admits  of  dimensions  maj  be  cftop< 
as  opposed  to  the  long,  that  is,  ettber  nat- 
urally or  artificially ;  the  rest  are  species 
of  artificial  aAor^fiess,  or  that  which  is  the 
work  of  art :  hence  it  is  that  material,  as 
well  as  spiritual,  objects  may  be  termed 
thort :  but  the  BRIEF,  in  Latin  brtrU^  'm 
Greek  fyaxu^,  CONCISE,  in  Latin  etmri- 
jRM,  signifying  cut  into  a  small  body,  SUC- 
CINCT, in  I^tin  wccindm^  participle  of 
tuteingOf  to  tuck  up,  signifying  brooght 
within  a  small  compass,  and  SUMMARY 
{v,  AbridffmefdS  are  inteilectual  or  spir- 
itual only.     We  may  term  a  stick,  a  let- 
ter, or  a  discourse,  *hori ;  but  we  speak 
of  5rmty  only  in  r^^rd  to  the  mode  of 
speech ;  eoneUmeu  and  tuecimetftem  as  to 
the  matter  of  speech ;  wmmary  as  to  the 
mode  either  of  speaking  or  acting :  the 
brief  is  opposed  to  the  protix ;  the  am- 
OM  and  mediui  to  the  diffuse ;  the  «taii- 
mary  to  the  circumstsntial  or  ceremoni- 
ous.    It  is  a  matter  of  compantively  lit- 
tle importance  whether  a  man^s  life  be 
long  or  short ;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him 
that  every  moment  be  well  spent:  6mv 
iiy  of  expression  ought  to  be  consulted 
by  speakers,  even  more  than  by  writ- 
ers ;  (ouciaenen  is  of  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  formation  of  rules  for  yo'^ng  per- 
sons ;  and  tuecinetnen  is  a  requisite  in 
every  writer  who  has  extensive  materials 
to  digest ;  a  mmmary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing may  have  the  advantage  of  saving 
time,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
correctness, and  often  of  injustice. 

The  widest  excursions  of  the  mind  are  nadc 
hy  «Aor<  flights  fkisquently  repeated. 

Premeditatton  of  thought  and  brmBify  of  ex- 
praision  are  the  great  ingredients  of  that  rercr- 
enoe  that  is  required  to  a  pious  and  acoeptaUe 
praj'er.  Sorra. 

Aristotle  has  a  dry  eoncUtneM^  that  makes 
one  Imagine  one  is  perusing  a  table  of  oonteuts. 

Grat. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  9w»ina  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  Uiem  soon. 


Nor  spend  their  time  to  s1m>w  their  reading. 
She'd  liave  a  tummary  proceeding.         Svirx. 
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TO  SHOW,  OR  SHEW)  POINT  OUT, 
MARK,  INDICATK. 

SHOW,  in  German  tehaiteny  etc.,  Greek 
Qtaofuuj  from  the  Hebrew  shoah^  to  look 
upon,  is  here  the  general  term,  and  the 
others  specific :  the  common  idea  included 
in  the  signification  of  them  all  is  that  of 
making  a  thing  Tisible  to  another.  To 
ihow  is  an  indefinite  term ;  one  nhowt  by 
simply  setting  a  thing  before  the  eyes  of 
another:  to  POINT  OUT, to  fix  tk paint 
upon  a  thmg,  is  specific ;  it  is  to  thow 
some  particQUir  ^n/  by  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate application  to  it :  we  show  a  per- 
son a  book  when  we  put  it  into  his  hands ; 
but  we  point  out  the  beauties  of  its  con- 
tents by  making  a  point  upon  them,  or 
accompanying  the  action  with  some  par- 
ticular movement,  which  shall  direct  the 
attention  of  the  observer  in  a  specific 
manner.  Many  things,  therefore,  may  be 
thown  which  cannot  be  pointed  cut:  a 
person  skotn  himself,  but  he  does  not 
point  himself  out;  towns,  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  the  like,  are  sharni ;  but  single 
things  of  any  description  t^re  pointed  out 

If  I  do  feign, 
Oh  let  DM  in  my  present  wildneu  die. 
And  never  live  to  ahow  the  Incredulons  world 
The  Dobie  change  that  I  hare  purposed. 

SuAKarsAas. 

I  shall  do  Justice  to  those  who  have  distin- 
frnished  themselves  in  learning,  and  point  out 
their  beauties.  Addison. 

To  show  and  point  out  are  direct  per- 
sonal acts ;  to  MARK  (t;.  Mark,  impres- 
eion),  i. «.,  to  put  a  nuxrk  on,  is  an  indirect 
means  of  making  a  thing  visible  or  ob- 
servable :  a  tradesman  marks  the  prices 
of  the  articles  which  he  sets  forth  in  his 
shop. 

Were  they  allowed  flnt  to  shmo  what  they  re- 
ally are,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  not  be  half 
BO  bad.  Bktdokb. 

When  her  eyes  began  to  MI,  she  employed  a 
reader,  who  marked  on  every  volume  or  pam- 
phlet the  day  when  he  began  and  ended  his  task. 
WHrrAKSR. 

Show  and  nuxrk  denote  the  acts  of  con- 
scious or  unconscious  agents ;  poifU  out, 
that  of  conscious  agents  only :  INDICATE 
(v.  Marky  sign\  that  of  unconscious  agents 
only :  in  this  case,  what  «/m>im,  serves  as 
an  evidence  or  proof;  what  marks,  serves 
to  direct  or  guide ;  what  indieateSy  serves 
as  an  index  to  point  out.    That  shows  the 


fallacy  of  forming  schemes  for  the  fut. 
ure ;  it  marks  the  progress  of  time ;  it 
indicates  decay. 

The  glowworm  s^ofos  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  *gin8  to  pole  his  ineCRBCtoal  flre. 

SBAKarBABB. 

Weakness  of  counsels*  fluctuation  of  opinion, 
and  deficiency  of  spirit,  marked  his  administra- 
tion during  an  inglorious  period  of  sixteen  years. 

COXB. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate. 

That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  wlut  point  blows  the  weather.      Cowpxr. 

In  an  extended  moral  application  they 
preserve  the  same  distinction ;  to  show  is 
to  prove  in  a  general  way  that  a  thing  is 
or  will  be ;  to  indicate  is  to  sJiow  or  point 
out'ma  particular  manner  that  a  thing  is. 

That  strengthens  our  argument.  KaoeepUo 
probat  regulam.  Some  being  found,  shows 
that  If  all  remained  nmny  would  be  found. 

JOBKSON. 

Amidst  this  wreck  of  human  nature,  tracoa 
still  ramain  which  indicate  Its  author.    Blaib. 

TO  SHOW,  EXHIBIT;  DISPLAY. 

To  SHOW  (v.  To  show)  is  here,  as  be. 
fore,  the  generic  term ;  to  EXHIBIT  (v. 
To  give)  and  DISPLAY,  in  French  dc 
ploycTy  in  all  probability  changed  from 
the  Latin  plieo,  signifying  to  unfold  or 
set  forth  to  view,  are  specific :  they  may 
all  designate  the  acts  either  of  persons 
or  things :  the  first,  however,  does  this 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper 
sense;  the  latter  two  rather  in  the  im- 
proper sense.  To  show  is  an  indefinite 
action  applied  to  every  object:  things 
are  shown  for  purposes  of  convenience ; 
as  one  shows  a  book  to  a  friend :  exhibit 
is  applied  to  matters  that  are  extraordi- 
nary or  unusual ;  things  are  exhibited  to 
attract  notice;  as  to  exhibit  flowers  or 
animals :  we  jiow  to  one  or  many ;  we 
exhibit  or  display  in  as  pablic  a  manner, 
and  to  as  great  numbers,  as  possible ;  as 
to  sfww  the  marks  to  the  by-standers ;  to 
exhibit  a  figure  upon  a  pole ;  to  displaif 
one's  finery. 

SIgnor  Recnpem.  who  obligingly  engages  to  be 
our  cicerone,  has  shoicn  us  some  curious  remains 
of  antiquity.  Brtdone. 

If  any  claim  redress  of  injustice,  they  should 
eoDhiM  their  petition  in  the  street. 

Sbakbpbabe. 

They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  with  their  lights 
put  out,  which  at  the  very  time  of  our  meeting 
they  will  at  ouce  dieplo/y  to  the  night 

SBAKflTBaBI. 
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They  admit  of  the  same  distinction 
when  applied  to  moral  objects :  we  may 
show  courage,  dislike,  or  any  other  affec- 
tion ;  ejJMi  skill,  prowess,  etc.,  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  di^ola^  heroism,  and  what- 
ever may  shine  forth. 

The  courage  he  had  thotMd  in  opposing  8hip> 

money  raised  hb  reputation  io  a  great  height. 

Clarendoh. 

He  has  no  power  of  assomlng  that  dignity  or 

elegance,  which  some  «*hn  have  little  of  either 

in  common  life  can  eatkUdt  on  the  stage. 

JoBxaov. 
Which  Interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise. 
And  show  the  triumph  that  their  shame  dU' 
play:  Dstdev. 

When  said  of  things,  they  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  manner  or  degree  of  clear- 
ness with  which  the  thing  appears  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  view :  to  £ow  is,  as  before, 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply 
to  bring  to  view ;  ahibU  implies  to  bring 
inherent  properties  to  light,  that  is,  ap- 
parently by  a  process;  to  display  is  to 
set  forth  so  as  to  strike  the  eye  :  the  win- 
dows on  a  frosty  morning  will  skow  the 
state  of  the  weather ;  experiments  with 
the  air-pump  exhibit  the  many  wonder- 
ful and  interesting  properties  of  air ;  the 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  peculiarly 
duplayed  in  the  spring  season. 

Then  let  us  fall,  but  fall  amid  our  (bes, 
Despair  of  lifs  the  means  of  living  sJiatim. 

Drtdeh. 

The  world  has  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  «p- 

kUHHng  the  same  repeated  scene  of  the  follies 

of  men.  Blaijl 

Thou  Heav'n's  alternate  beauty  canst  dUpiay^ 
The  blush  of  morning  and  the  Milky  Way. 

Drtdsn. 

snow,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTA- 
TION, SIGHT,  SPECTACLE. 

SHOW  signifies  the  thing  shown  (v.  To 
ahow);  EXHIBITION  signifies  the  thing 
exhibited  (v.  To  show);  REPRESENTA- 
TION, the  thing  rtpresefUed;  SIGHT,  the 
thing  to  be  seen ;  and  SPECTACLE,  from 
the  Latin  spedo^  stands  for  the  thing  to 
be  beheld. 

S/tow  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article, 
the  most  general  term.  Everything  set 
forth  to  view  is  s^unon  ;  and,  if  set  forth 
for  the  amusement  of  others,  it  is  a  shovo. 
This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the 
terms  exJiib^Uion  and  r^freseiUaiion :  but 
show  is  a  term  of  vulgar  meaning  and  ap- 


plication ;  the  others  ha.ve  a  falglier  use 
and  signification.  The  a4ov  coosiste  of 
that  which  merely  pleases  the  eye;  it  » 
not  a  matter  either  of  taste  or 'art,  btn 
merely  of  curiosity :  an  ezhi^tion^  on  the 
contrary,  presents  some  effort  of  talent 
or  some  work  of  genius ;  and  a  lypnant- 
lalion  sets  forth  the  image  or  imitauofi 
of  something  by  the  power  of  art :  hencv 
we  speak  of  a  show  of  wild  beasts;  an 
exhibition  of  paintings ;  and  a  theatrical 
representation.  The  conjuror  makes  a 
show  of  his  tricks  at  a  fair  to  the  wonder 
of  the  gazing  multitude ;  the  artist  makea 
an  exhibitiofi  of  his  works;  repreKtUaiiom 
of  men  and  manners  are  given  on  the 
suge. 

Caiarm'd  with  the  wooden  oftiie  aftMo, 

On  ev'ry  side,  above,  below. 

She  now  of  this  or  that  inquires. 

What  least  was  understood  admires.  Gat. 

Copley's  picture  of  Lord  Chatham's  dealh  ia 
an  saohibition  of  itself.  Bbattte. 

There  are  many  Tirtnes  which  in  their  ewa 
nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward  rwprmtm 
toHon, 


Shows,  exhUriiionSy  and  rq^reseniaticm 
are  presented  by  some  one  to  the  view 
of  others;  siphi*  and  ^Jeetadm  present 
themselves  to  view.  Siffht,  like  aAoar,  i« 
a  vulgar  term ;  and  ipeeiae/e  the  nobler 
term.  Whatever  is  to  be  seen  to  exdte 
notice  is  a  tiffht,  in  which  general  sense 
it  would  comprehend  every  show,  but  in 
its  particular  sense  it  includes  only  that 
which  casually  offers  itself  to  view:  a 
spetiade^  on  the  contrary,  is  that  species 
of  sight  which  has  something  in  it  to  in- 
terest either  the  heart  or  the  head  of  the 
observer:  processions,  reviews,  sports, 
and  the  like,  are  lighU;  but  battles,  bull- 
fights, or  public  games  of  any  descrip- 
tion, are  speetades^  which  interest,  but 
shock  the  feelings. 

Their  vartoos  arms  afford  a  pleasing  sighL 

The  weary  Britons,  whose  warrsbie  yoath 
Was  by  MaxiroilUu  lately  ledd  away, 
Were  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  pray. 
And  daily  specUtole  of  sad  decay.         Snsasa. 

6B0W,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCE, 
6EMBLAKCB. 
Wbbrb  there  is  SHOW  (v.  7b  «^br) 
there  must  be  OUTSIDE  and  APPEAR- 
ANCE ;  but  there  may  be  the  last  with- 
out the  former.    The  term  show  alwavs 
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denotes  an  action,  and  refers  to  some 
person  or  thing  as  agent;  but  the  otU- 
wide  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality 
of  some  thing.  We  speak,  therefore,  of 
a  thing  as  mere  show^  to  signify  that 
what  is  shown  is  all  that  exists ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  be  termed  mere  otUdde^ 
as  consisting  only  of  what  is  on  the  cut- 
tide.  In  describing  a  house,  however,  we 
speak  of  its  oiUauu^  and  not  of  its  skow  ; 
as  also  of  the  outside  of  a  book,  and  not 
of  the  show.  Appearance  denotes  an  ac- 
tion as  well  as  wow;  but  the  former  is 
the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the  lat- 
ter of  one  that  is  conscious  and  volunta- 
ry :  the  appearance  presents  itself  to  the 
Tiew ;  the  show  is  purposely  presented  to 
view.  A  person  makes  a  Jiow  so  as  to 
be  seen  by  others ;  his  appearance  is  that 
which  shows  itself  in  him.  To  look  only 
to  <Aov,  or  to  be  concerned  for  ekow  only, 
signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only 
which  will  attract  notice ;  to  look  only  to 
the  outside  signifies  to  be  concerned  only 
for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing,  to 
the  disregard  of  that  which  is  not  seen : 
to  look  only  to  appearances  signifies  the 
same  as  the  former,  except  that  outside 
is  said  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  which 
literally  strikes  the  eye ;  but  appearances 
extend  to  a  man's  conduct,  and  whatever 
may  affect  his  reputation. 

Toa*lI  find  the  fHendship  of  the  world  is  nhmOy 
Mere  oatvrard  «Aou7.  Savage. 

The  greater  part  of  men  behold  nothing  more 
than  the  rotation  of  human  aflkin.  This  is  only 
the  outside  of  things.  Blaik. 

Every  accasation  against  persons  of  rank  was 
heard  with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  Scotland). 
Every  appearance  of  gailt  was  examined  with 
rigor.  RoBSETSOif. 

SEMBLANCE  or  seeming  {v.  To  seem) 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  an  unreal  ap- 
pearance^ or  at  least  is  contrasted  with 
that  which  is  real;  he  who  only  wears 
the  eembkmce  of  friendship  would  be  ill 
deserving  the  confidence  of  a  friend. 

Bnt  man,  the  wildest  besst  of  prey, 
Wears  fHendship's  semblance  to  betray. 

Uoovx. 

SHOW,  PARADE,  OSTENTATION. 

Tbesb  terms   are  synonymous  when 

they  imply  abstract  actions:   SHOW  is 

here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  taken  in 

the  vulgar  sense;  OSTENTATIOX  and 
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PARADE  include  the  idea  of  something 
particular.  Show  consists  simply  in  let- 
ting that  be  seen  which  a  person  might 
if  he  pleased  keep  out  of  view ;  parade 
is  a  studious  effort  to  show,  it  is  that 
which  serves  to  attract  notice:  in  this 
manner  a  person  may  make  a  show  of 
his  equipage  or  furniture,  who  sets  it  out 
to  be  seen ;  he  makes  a  parade  of  his 
wealth  if  he  sets  it  forth  with  any  arti- 
fice or  formality  so  as  to  make  it  more 
striking.  Ostentation  is,  like  parade^  a 
studied  show,  but  it  refers  rather  to  the 
intention  of  the  person  than  to  the  meth- 
od by  which  the  show  is  made.  Show  and 
parade  may,  therefore,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  serve  the  purpose  of  os- 
tentation, A  person  makes  a  idww  of  his 
liberality,  or  a  parade  of  his  gifts,  and 
thus  he  gratifies  his  ostentation, 

Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  salts  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  the  dejected  'havior  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  ^owe  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly  sad.         Shakspearb. 

Be  rich,  bnt  of  yonr  wealth  make  no  parade. 

Swift. 
His  charity  to  those  in  want,  and  bounty  te 
learned  men,  was  extraordinary,  bat  without  os- 
tentation. BuaKBT. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  things,  the 
show  is  opposed  to  the  reality ;  it  is  that 
which  shows  itself:  the  parade  and  os- 
tentaiion  is  that  which  is  ceremonious 
and  artificial:  the  former  in  respect  to 
what  strikes  the  eye,  and  the  latter  in  ro* 
spcct  to  what  strikes  the  mind. 

Great  in  themselves, 
They  smile  superior  of  external  «/i0t«. 

SOMSaVILLS. 

It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that 
the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power. 

Robertson. 

Wo  are  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  titles,  the 
ostentation  of  learning,  and  the  noise  of  victo- 
ries. Spectator. 

SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY. 

SHOWY,  having  or  being  full  of  show 
{v.  Show,  outside),  is  mostly  an  epithet  of 
dispraise;  that  which  is  showif  has  sel- 
dom anything  to  deserve  notice  beyond 
that  which  catches  the  eye:  6AUDT, 
from  the  Latin  ffaudeo,  to  rejoice,  signifies 
literally  full  of  joy ;  and  is  applied  figu- 
ratively  to  the  exterior  of  objects,  but 
with  the  annexed  bad  idea  of  being  strik- 
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ing  to  an  excess :  GAT,  on  the  contrary, 
which  18  only  a  contraction  of  ffoudy,  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of 
praise.  Some  things  may  be  x^icwy,  and 
in  their  nature  properly  so ;  thus  the  tail 
of  a  peacock  is  showy:  artificial  objects 
may  likewise  be  «Aovy,  but  they  will  not 
be  preferred  by  persons  of  taste:  that 
which  is  ffouefy  is  always  artificial,  and  is 
always  chosen  by  the  vain,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  ignorant;  a  maid -servant  will 
bedizen  herself  with  jToiMfy-colored  rib- 
bons. That  which  is  ff<m  is  either  nature 
itself,  or  nature  imitated  in  the  best  roan- 
ner :  spring  is  a  ffcty  season,  and  flowers 
are  its  ff^i/est  accompaniments. 

If  en  of  warm  imagtiuUloiu  neglect  lolid  end 
substantial  happlnesa  for  what  la  aAotfy  and  sa- 
peHkiaL  ADDnoM. 

The  gaudy  t  babbling,  and  remoneftal  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  tea.  SHASSPiAaa. 

Jocund  day 
Upon  the  moontaln-topi  alts  gayly  dreas'd. 

SHASSPSAaS. 
SICK,  SICKLY,  DISEASED,  MORBID. 

SICK  denotes  a  partial  state,  SICKLY 
a  permanent  state,  of  the  body,  a  pronc- 
ness  to  be  tick:  he  who  is  nek  may  be 
made  well;  but  he  who  is  tickly  is  sel- 
dom really  well :  all  persons  are  liable  to 
be  tidc^  though  few  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  sickiy :  a  person  may  be  tide  from 
the  effect  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and 
the  like ;  but  he  is  Mdy  only  from  con- 
stitution. 

For  anght  I  see,  they  are  as  atek  that  snrfbit 

with  too  moch,  as  they  tluit  starve  with  nothing. 

SHAxarxAaa. 

Both  Homer  and  VirgU  were  of  a  rery  delicate 
and  tidUy  constitution.  Walsu. 

SUMy  expresses  a  permanent  state  of 
indisposition  unless  otherwise  qualified; 
but  DISEASED  expresses  a  violent  state 
of  derangement  without  specifying  its 
duration ;  it  may  be  for  a  time  only,  or 
for  a  permanency :  the  person,  or  his  con- 
stitution, is  tdckly ;  the  person,  or  his 
frame,  or  particular  parts,  as  his  lungs, 
his  inside,  his  brain,  and  the  like,  may  be 
diaeoMd, 

Would  we  know  what  health  and  ease  are 
worth,  let  us  ask  one  that  Is  tickly  and  in  pain, 
and  we  have  the  price.  Grew. 

They  should  choose  snch  places  as  were  open 
to  the  fiivorable  aspects  and  influence  of  the 
heavens,  where  there  was  a  well-tempered  soli, 


dear  air,  pare 
persons  coming 
tain  recoreiy. 


of  water,  Xbmk  dJmntntd 
oBbeahhy  places  ndkgbt  06- 


Siek^  sickly^  and  disea»ed  may  all  b* 
used  in  a  moral  applicatioD ;    MORBID 
is  used  in  no  other,  except  in  a  tecfanicaJ 
sense.    8idk  denotes  a  partial   state,  as 
before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgost,  and  is 
always  associated  with  the  object  of  the 
Miehuu;  we  are  nek  of  turbulent  enjoy- 
menta,  and  seek  for  tranquillitj :  asicti^ 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habitual 
stateof  the  feelings  or  character;  a«a6^ 
ly  sentimentality,  a  morbid  seinibilicy: 
amaaed  is  applied  in  general  to  individ- 
uals or  communities,  to  persons  or  to 
things ;  a  person's  mind  is  in  a  dugaaid 
state  when  it  is  under  the  influeDoe  of 
corrupt  passions  or  principles ;  soetecy  is 
in  a  diaoaud  state  when  it  is  overgTown 
with  wealth  and  luxury. 

He  waa  not  so  Hck  of  hia  master  as  of  his 
work.  L'E«TmA9&s. 

There  afPectation,  with  a  Hctly  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  ofefghteea.  PerE. 

For  a  mind  dis&aatd  with  vain  longings  after 
nnattainable  advantages, no  medicine  can  be  pie- 
scribed.  Jobsbok. 

While  tlw  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fibrs  prof;- 
nosticate  all  the  morbid  force  of  oonrolaiaD  ia 
the  body  of  the  state,  ttte  steadiness  of  tbe  phj- 
sidan  Is  overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  Ite 


SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSITION. 

SICKNESS  denotes  the  sUte  of  bdaf? 
nek  (v.  aiek) :  ILLNESS  that  of  being  iS 
{v.  MO):  INDISPOSITION  that  of  being 
not  well  disposed.    Sieknne  denotes  the 
state  (^nerally  or  particularly;  iUnen  de- 
notes  it  particularly:  we  speak  of  tkk- 
neu  as  opposMl  to  good  health ;  in  nek- 
neu  or  in  health ;  but  of  the  sAten  of  » 
particular  person:  when  neknen  is  said 
of  the  individual,  it  designates  a  protract- 
ed state ;  a  person  may  be  said  to  have 
much  neknen  in  his  family.    lUmen  de- 
notes only  a  particular  or  partial  nekfim: 
a  person  is  said  to  have  had  an  sOmm  at 
this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place, 
for  this  or  that  period.    Jkdi^xmtion  a 
a  slight  illneas^  such  a  one  as  is  capable 
of  deranging  him  either  in  his  ^ojments 
or  in  his  business ;  colds  are  the  ordinary 
causes  of  indupontion. 

Sickneng  is  a  sort  of  earthly  old  age ;  iiteaeih 
es  us  a  dlffldence  in  our  earthly  state.       Para 
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This  is  the  first  lelter  that  I  havo  ventnred 
upon,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear,  vacillanU- 
bfis  Uteris ;  as  Tully  says,  Tyro's  letters  were 
after  his  reiwrery  ih>m  an  iUneas.    ArrsaBuaT. 

It  to  not, as  yon  conceive,  an  ittdUpoHUon  of 
body,  hat  the  mind's  disease.  Foan. 

6IGN,  SIGNAL. 
SIGN  and  SIGNAL  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  source  {v.  Afark^  ^^),  and 
tbe  latter  is  bat  a  species  of  the  former. 
The  tiffn  enables  us  to  recognize  an  ob- 
ject ;  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  natural : 
sigtnal  senres  to  give  warning ;  it  is  al- 
ways arbitrary.  The  movements  which 
are  visible  in  the  countenance  are  com- 
monly the  tifffu  of  what  passes  in  the 
heart ;  the  beat  of  the  drum  is  the  tiffnal 
for  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  post  We 
converse  with  those  who  are  present  by 
tifffu;  we  make  ourselves  understood  by 
those  who  are  at  a  distance  by  means  of 
aiffnaU, 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 

The  fidthfbl,  flz'd,  irreTocable  tifft^ 

This  seals  thy  suit  Pora. 

Then  first  the  trembling  earth  tbe  Hgnal  gate, 

And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave. 

Detdsm. 

SIOXAL,  MEMORABLB. 

SIGNAL  signifies  serving  as  a  sign, 
MEMORABLE  signifies  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. They  both  express  the  idea 
of  extraordinary,  or  being  distinguished 
from  every  other  thing:  whatever  is  ng- 
nal  deserves  to  be  stamped  on  the  mind, 
and  to  serve  as  a  sign  of  some  property 
or  characteristic ;  whatever  is  memorable 
impresses  upon  the  memory,  and  refuses 
to  be  forgotten :  the  former  applies  to  the 
moral  character ;  the  latter  to  events  and 
times:  the  Scriptures  furnish  us  with 
many  signal  instances  of  God^s  vengeance 
against  impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his 
favor  toward  those  who  obey  his  will; 
the  Reformation  is  a  memorable  event  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

We  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  only 
no  opposition  to  Christianity  from  the  Pharisees, 
bat  several  signal  occasions  in  which  they  as- 
sisted its  first  teachers.  Wottom. 

That  snch  deliverances  are  actually  afforded, 
those  three  memorable  examples  of  Abtmelech, 
Esau,  and  Balaam  sofflciently  demonstrate. 

SODTB. 
TO  8IONALIZB,  DISTINGUISH. 

To  SIGNALIZE,  or  make  one's  self  a 
sign  of  anything,  is  a  much  stronger  term 


than  simply  to  DISTINGUISH;  it  is  fai 
the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter,  but 
few  only  have  the  power  of  effecting  the 
former :  tbe  English  have  always  sigTud- 
ized  themselves  for  their  unconquerable 
valor  in  battle ;  there  is  no  nation  that 
has  not  distinguUhed  itself,  at  some  pe- 
riod or  another,  in  war. 

Tlie  knight  of  La  Maocha  gravely  recounts  to 
his  companion  the  adventures  by  which  he  is  to 
eiffnalUe  himself.  Johnson. 

The  valued  file 
DUtinguUhet  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

Shakspxabs. 

SIGNIFICANT)  EXPRKSSIVS. 

Ths  significant  is  that  which 
serves  as  a  sign ;  the  EXPRESSIVE  is 
that  which  speaks  out  or  declares ;  the 
latter  is  therefore  a  stronger  term  than 
the  former :  a  look  is  significarU  when  it 
is  made  to  exprem  an  idea  that  passes  in 
the  mind ;  but  it  is  eagtreteive  when  it  is 
made  to  express  a  feeling  of  the  whole 
mind  or  heart:  looks  are  but  occasional- 
ly significarU^  but  the  countenance  may 
be  habitually  es^essive.  Sigwificani  is 
applied  in  an  indifferent  sense,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  signified;  but 
esq^ressive  is  always  applied  to  that  which 
is  good :  a  significant  look  may  convey  a 
very  bad  idea ;  but  an  ea^ewtv«  counte- 
nance always  expresses  good  feeling. 

I  oould  not  help  giving  my  friend  the  mer- 
chant a  significant  look  upon  thto  occasion. 

CinfBBRX.AND. 

Through  her  eoBpressios  eyes  her  soul  dtotlnctly  « 
spoke.  Lrtleton. 

The  distinction  between  these  words  is 
the  same  when  applied  to  things  as  to 
persons:  a  word  is  significasU  of  what- 
ever it  is  made  to  signify,  but  a  word  is 
eiBpressiw  according  to  the  force  with 
wnich  it  conveys  an  idea.  The  term  sig- 
nificanij  in  this  case,  simply  explains  the 
nature ;  but  the  epithet  es^essitfe  char- 
acterizes it  as  something  good :  technical 
terms  are  signijieant  only  of  the  precise 
ideas  which  belong  to  the  art ;  most  lan- 
guages have  some  terms  which  are  pecul- 
iarly eaq!fressive^  and  consequently  adapted 
for  poetry. 

Common  life  is  flill  of  this  kind  01  significant 
expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning, 
and  pointing.  Holdbr. 

The  English,  madam,  particularly  what  we  call 
the  pfadn  English,  to  a  very  copious  and  eaapres- 
si9e  language.  Richabimon. 
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SIONIFICATIOV,  mCAMUTG,  IlfFORT, 

SENSE. 

Tmt  SIGNIFICATION  (».  To  a^pren) 
is  that  which  U  signified  to  another ;  the 
MEANING  18  that  which  the  person 
means  to  express :  this  ktter  word,  there- 
fore, is  properly  used  in  connection  with 
the  person  meaning. 

A  lie  conttats  In  thit,  that  it  Is  a  fklse  ttgniA^ 
ooMon  knowingly  and  Toluntarily  used.  Socm. 

When  beyond  her  expectation  I  bit  npon  her 
mtaning^  I  can  perceive  m  sudden  cloud  of  dis- 
appointment sprcttd  over  her  Ihce.        Jobmsok. 

The  tiffn^icalion  of  a  word  is  that 
which  it  is  made  to  signify,  and  the 
meaning  is  that  which  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
press :  in  this  sense,  therefore,  we  may 
indifferently  say  the  proper,  improper, 
metaphorical,  general,  etc.,  Mgnificaiioti 
or  meaning  of  words ;  but,  in  reference 
to  individuals,  meaning  is  more  proper 
than  Hgnifieationj  as  to  convey  a  mean- 
ing, to  attach  a  meaning  to  a  word,  and 
not  to  convey  or  attach  a  signifieatum. 

It  was  very  fteqnent  to  dedicate  their  enemy's 
armor  and  hang  it  in  their  temples,  but  the  Lac- 
edjemonians  were  forbidden  this  custom,  which 
perliaps  may  be  the  meaning  xA  Cleomenes's  re- 
ply. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  appro- 
priate to  say  a  Uteral  signification  than  a 
literal  meaning. 

The  use  of  the  word  minister  {»  brought  down 
to  the  literal  tftgnifloation,  of  it,  a  servant ;  (br 
now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  minis- 
«terial,  are  terms  equivalent.  Soorn. 

There  is  also  this  further  distinction 
between  eigni/y  and  mean^  that  the  latter 
is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  things 
as  well  as  words. 
What  meana  this  shouting  ?  Shakspbars. 

IMPORT,  from  im  or  t«  and  porta,  to 
carry,  signifying  that  which  is  carried  or 
conveyed  to  the  understanding,  is  most 
allied  to  eigntfieation,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
applied  to  single  words.  The  significa- 
Hofi  may  include  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  what  is  understood  by  a  word;  the 
import  is  the  whole  that  is  comprehended 
under  a  word.  The  eignificaiion  of  words 
may  be  learned  by  definition,  but  their 
full  import  can  be  collected  only  from 
examples. 

To  draw  near  to  God  is  an  expression  of  awfhl 
and  mysterious  import,  Blaib. 


SENSE  (tF.  Feeling),  dgmfying  that 
which  is  perceived  by  ^e  sensea,  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  word  tmfeamimp,  inas- 
much as  they  both  refer  to  the  mind  of 
the  individual ;  but  the  eenm  being  Aat 
which  is  rational  and  conastent  with 
aenaf,  is  that  which  is  taken  or  admitlfd 
abstractedly. 


Satan,  in  tempting  our  Lord,  ■epsrated 
word  "  stone  **  ftnm  its  metaphorical  aneam 
to  change  the  eenee  of  the  pn    ~ 


she 
and  piomuss 


It  Is  no  hard  matter  for  witty  umb  to  pot  per- 
verse eeneee  on  Scripture  to  fisvor  their  taeretaca: 

doctrines.  ** 


TO  fiIGNIFT«  IMFLT. 

SIGNIFY,  v.  To  exprtm.  IMPLY, 
from  the  Latin  implieo,  to  fold  ixi,  signi- 
fies to  fold  or  involve  an  idea  in  any  ob- 
ject. 

These  terms  may  be  employed  ^ther 
as  respects  actions  or  words.  In  the  first 
case  mgnify  is  the  act  of  the  person  mak- 
ing known  by  means  of  a  eign,  as  we^n^ 
nify  our  approbation  by  a  look ;  imph 
marks  the  value  or  force  of  the  action; 
our  assent  is  implied  in  our  silenoe. 
When  applied  to  words  or  marks,  tiffmfy 
denotes  the  positive  and  established  act 
of  the  thine;  imply  is  its  relative  act:  a 
word  eignifiee  whatever  it  is  made  literal- 
ly to  stand  for;  it  impHee  that  which  it 
stands  for  figuratively  or  morally.  Tbi* 
term  house  fignifies  that  which  is  con- 
structed for  a  dwelling;  the  term  resi- 
dence implies  something  superior  to  a 
house.  A  cross,  thus,  -f,  w^f/Eat- addi- 
tion in  arithmetic  or  algebra;  a  kmg 

stroke,  thus  ,  with  a  break  in  the 

text  of  a  work,  impliee  that  the  whole 
sentence  is  not  completed.  It  frequent- 
ly happens  that  words  which  signify 
nothing  particular  in  themselves  may  be 
made  to  imply  a  great  deal  by  the  tone, 
the  manner,  and  the  connection. 

Words  eignify  not  immediately  and  primarily 

things  themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  tbe 

mind  concerning  thin((s.  Sorro. 

Pleasure  implies  a  proportion  and  afcreenent 

to  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  men. 

Soon. 
TO  SIGNIFY,  ikVAIL. 

SIGNIFY  (v.  To  signify)  is  here  em- 
ployed  with  regard  to  events  of  life,  and 
their  relative  importance.  AVAIL  (r. 
To  avail)  is  never  used  otherwise.    That 
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which  a  thing  sifftdfieg  is  what  it  oon- 
tains ;  if  it  d^rmJuB  nothing,  it  contains 
nothing,  and  is  worth  nothing ;  if  it  sig- 
nifiet  much,  it  contains  much,  or  is  worth 
roach.  That  which  avaiU  produces;  if 
it  avaib  nothing,  it  produces  nothing,  is 
of  no  use ;  if  it  awtUt  much,  it  produces 
or  is  worth  much.  We  consider  the  end 
as  to  its  tignifieaHany  and  the  means  as 
to  their  avail.  Although  it  is  of  little  or 
no  nffn^icaiion  to  a  man  what  becomes 
of  his  remains,  yet  no  one  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  idcMi  of  leaving  them  to  be 
exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  little  omul  to  curb  the  unruly 
wills  of  children. 

As  for  wonders,  what  Hffnijtsth  telling  xa  of 

them?  CUMBBRLAMD. 

What  affaU  a  parcel  of  statutes  against  gam- 
ing, wh«n  thej  who  make  thorn  conspire  togeth- 
er for  the  Infraction  of  them  ?        CmafiSLAND. 

SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 

Thb  Latins  hare  the  two  verbs  nleo 
and  taaeo :  the  former  of  which  is  inter- 
preted by  some  to  signify  to  cease  to 
speak;  and  the  latter  not  to  begin  to 
speak;  others  maintain  the  direct  con- 
trary. According  to  the  present  use  of 
the  words,  SILENCE  expresses  less  than 
TACITURNITY:  the  tUetU  man  seldom 
speaks,  the  taciturn  man  will  not  speak 
at  alL  The  Latins  designated  the  most 
profound  silence  by  the  epithet  of  taeUur- 
natUenlia. 

Taeitumitif  is  always  of  some  dnra^ 
iion,  arising  either  from  necessity  or 
from  a  particular  frame  of  mind. 

Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an  ahsolate 
eUsnes  for  a  long  novitiato.  I  am  far  fW>m  ap- 
nroring  tach  a  iaeihtmity;  but  I  highly  ap- 
prove the  end  and  intent  of  l*ythagoras'a  iEjunc- 
tion.  Eakl  of  Cuatham. 

I  have  tallcGd  more  already  than  I  have  former- 
ly done  in  three  visits.  Yoa  remember  my  Ptc- 
itumUv^  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
knew  me.  Cowpbs. 

Silence  always  supposes  something  oc- 
casional that  is  adopted  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  party. 

Sil&aee  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  Joy : 

I  were  bat  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  bow  much. 

SBAUrBARX. 
SILKNT,  TACIT. 

SILENT  (v.  SUlenee)  characterises  ci- 
ther  the  person  or  the  thing:  a  person 


is  eUent  as  opposed  to  one  that  talks ;  a 
place  is  tilent  as  opposed  to  one  that  is 
noisy.  TACIT  {v.  Silence)  characterizes 
only  the  act  of  the  person;  a  person 
gives  a  tacit  consent,  or  there  was  a  tacit 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

The  people  beheld  the  violence  of  their  conduct 
in  HUtU  fright,  intemaOy  disapproving,  yet  not 
daring  to  avow  their  detestation.       Qounkitb. 

In  elective  goTemments  there  ia  a  taeU  cove- 
nant that  the  king  of  their  own  making  iball 
make  hb  makers  princes.  LTstbamoe. 

SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  8PESCHLE6S. 

KoT  speaking  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  these  terms, 
which  differ  either  in  the  cause  or  the 
circumstance:  SILENT  (v.  Silence)  is  alto- 
gether an  indefinite  and  general  term,  ex- 
pressing little  more  than  the  common  idea. 
We  may  be  silent  because  we  will  not  speak, 
or  we  may  be  silent  because  we  cannot 
speak ;  but  in  distinction  from  the  other 
terms  it  is  always  employed  in  the  former 
case.  DUMB,  from  tlie  German  dumm^ 
stupid  or  idiotic,  denotes  a  physical  in- 
capacitj  to  speak:  hence  persons  are 
said  to  be  born  dumb;  they  may  likewise 
be  dumb  from  temporary  physical  causes, 
as  from  grief,  shame,  and  the  like,  a  per- 
son may  be  struck  dumb.  MUTE,  in 
Latin  mtUm,  Greek  fivrroc^  from  fivw,  to 
shut,  signifies  a  shut  mouth,  a  temporary 
disability  to  speak  from  arbitrary  and  in- 
cidental causes :  hence  the  office  of  miita^ 
or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to  speak 
for  a  certain  time ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
persons  are  said  to  be  muie  who  dara  not 
give  utterance  to  their  thoughts. 

But  silent^  breathing  rage,  resolv'd  and  skill'd 

By  mutoal  aid  to  fix  a  doubtfhl  field, 

Swift  march  the  Greeks.  Pon. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the 
nation  would  be  struck  dumb  were  this  fountain 
of  disoonrse  (party  ties)  dried  up.         Addison. 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh. 

DKTDSir. 

SPEECHLESS,  or  void  of  speech,  de- 
notes  a  physical  incapacity  to  speak  from 
Incidental  causes;  as  when  a  person  falls 
down  tpeeehless  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  Yiolent  contusion. 

But  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 
Pierc*d#>y  severe  amaaement,  hating  life, 
SpeeehlesSt  and  flx'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe  ? 

TBOMSOK 
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The  terms  tiUnl^  tmUs^  and  dumb  are 
also  i^ppUed  to  things  as  well  as  persons, 
the  former  two  in  the  sense  of  not  send- 
ing forth  a  sound ;  as  the  MilerU  grove,  a 
mvU  tongue,  or  a  muU  letter :  immbj  in 
the  sense  of  being  without  words;  as 
thanb  show. 

And  just  boiwe  the  conlliiM  of  the  wood, 
The  gliding  LeUM  iMMb  her  «a«ia  flood. 

DaiSBii. 

Tls  listening  Iter  and  dtunb  aniaaemmit  all. 

TnomoM. 

MuU  wu  his  tongoe,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 

DBT1>K]f. 

SIMILE,  SIBOUTUDE,  COBCPARISON. 

SIMILE  and  SIMILITUDE  are  both 
drawn  from  the  Latin  nmt/it,  like :  the 
former  signifying  the  thing  that  is  like, 
the  latter  either  the  thing  that  is  like,  or 
the  quality  of  being  like :  in  tlie  former 
sense  only  it  is  to  be  compared  with  mm- 
iUf  when  employed  as  a  %ure  of  speech 
or  thought ;  everything  is  a  timiU  which 
associates  objects  together  on  account  of 
any  real  or  supposed  likeness  between 
them;  but  a  tnrnUitude  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  timiU,  The  latter 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  as 
when  we  say  the  godlike  Achilles ;  but 
the  former  enters  into  minute  circum- 
stances of  COMPARISON,  as  when  Ho- 
mer  comparer  any  of  his  heroes  fighting 
and  defending  themselves  against  multi- 
tudes to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs 
and  men.  Every  shnile  is  more  or  less  a 
eompoariaon^  but  every  comparison  is  not 
a  wniie:  the  latter  cfrniparet  things  only 
as  far  as  they  are  alike,  but  the  former 
extends  to  those  things  which  are  differ- 
ent :  in  this  manner,  there  may  be  a  eofn- 
pariaon  between  large  things  and  small, 
although  there  can  be  no  good  nmile. 

There  are  also  several  noble  »imilM  and  alln- 
sions  in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Annisoir. 

Such  as  have  a  natural  bent  to  solitude  (to 
carry  on  the  former  Mmilitude)  are  like  waters 
which  may  be  ibrced  Into  fountains.  Pope. 

Tour  image  of  worshiiiptng  once  a  year  in  a 
certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but  a 
eomparUon  and  HmiU  non  ut  idem. 

JOBNSOR. 

SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 

SIMPLE,  in  Latin  timpUz  or  dne  plieAf 
without  a  fold,  is  opposed  to  the  complex, 


which  has  many  folds,  or  to  the  com- 
pound, which  has  several  parts  involved 
or  connected  with  each  other.  SINGLE 
and  SINGULAR  (v.  One)  are  opposed, 
one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  mnki^ 
rious.  We  may  speak  of  a  mr^  cir- 
cumstance as  independent  of  anjthing; 
of  a  nnffle  instance  or  drcumataaoe  as 
unacoomkpanied  by  any  other ;  and  a  sm- 
ffular  instance  as  one  that  rarely  has  its 
like.  In  the  moral  appUoati<m  to  the 
person,  MimpUdfy,  as  &r  as  it  is  opposed 
to  duplicity  in  the  heart,  can  never  be 
excessive :  but  when  it  lies  in  the  head, 
so  that  it  cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and 
doublings  of  other  persons,  it  is  a  fault. 
SingUfbm  of  heart  and  intention  is  that 
species  of  aimplicUy  which  is  altogether 
to  be  admired :  mn^r^rity  may  be  either 
good  or  bad  according  to  drcumstances ; 
to  be  tinfftdar  in  virtue  is  to  be  truly 
good ;  but  to  be  singular  in  manner  is  af- 
fectation, which  is  at  variance  with  gen- 
uine wnplicity^  if  not  directly  opposed 
to  it 

Nothing  extraneous  most  cleave  to  the  eye  ia 
the  act  of  seeing;  its  bare  ol))ect  must  be  as 
naked  as  truth,  as  tianpU  and  onmixed  as  sin- 
cerity. South. 
Mankind  with  other  animals  compare. 
Single^  how  weak  and  impotent  th^  are  I 

JEJUIMl 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  Revoln- 
tkm  in  1688,  Scotland  was  phKOd  In  a  pnlltical 
sttoatlon  the  most  aingular  and  most  nnlia|i|qr. 

ROBI 


SIMPLE,  SILLY,  FOOLISH. 

Thx  simple  (v.  ahmpU\  when  applied 
to  the  understanding,  implies  such  a  con- 
tracted power  as  is  incapable  of  combina- 
tion ;  SILLY,  which  is  but  a  variation  of 
nimpU,  and  FOOLISH,  t.  «.,  like  a  fool, 
rise  in  sense  upon  the  former,  signifying 
either  the  perversion  or  the  total  defiden* 
cy  of  understanding;  the  behavior  of  a 
person  may  be  »Uy  who  from  anj  ex 
cess  of  feeling  loses  his  sense  of  propri- 
ety; the  conduct  of  a  person  will  hefodU 
iah  who  has  not  judgment  to  direct  faimr 
self.  Country  people  may  be  timpU  ow- 
ing to  their  want  of  knowledge ;  children 
will  be  mlly  in  company  if  they  have  tod 
much  liberty  given  to  them;  there  are 
some  person^  who  never  acquire  wisdom 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  committing 
/oom4  errors. 
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And  bad  th«  aimpls  natlTes 

ObserrM  his  sage  advice, 
Thdr  wealth  and  finne  some  yean  ago 

Had  reach'd  above  the  akiea.  Swirr. 

Two  goda  a  ai%  womsn  have  andone.  Drtdem. 

Viif;ll  Joatly  thought  it  t^fooliah  figure  for  a 
grave  man  to  be  overtaken  bj  death,  while  he 
was  weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  measnr- 
ing  verses.  Walsh. 

SIMULATION,  DISSIMULATION. 

SIMULATION,  from  «mt/«,  is  the 
making  one's  self  like  what  one  is  not ; 
and  DISSIMULATION,  from  dimmilu, 
unlike,  is  the  making  one's  self  appear 
unlike  what  one  really  is.  The  hypocrite 
pats  on  the  semblance  of  virtue  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  yirtuous;  the  c&V 
tembler  conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants 
to  gain  the  simple  or  ignorant  to  his  side. 

Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and 
diavtmtdatian  is  a  oonceabnent  of  what  is. 

TATLSn. 

He  wonid  never  suffer  anj  man  to  depart  from 
him  with  an  opinion  that  he  was  inclined  to  grat- 
ify him,  when  in  truth  he  was  not  holding  that 
diaaimitlatUni  to  be  the  worst  sort  of  lying. 

Clarbhdon. 

SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE,  PLAIN. 

SINCERE  (v.  CawUd)  is  here  the  most 
comprehensive  term:  HONEST  (v.Ntm^ 
aiy\  TRUE,  and  PLAIN  (v.^m)  are 
but  modes  of  tincenty, 

SincerUy  is  a  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  person ;  honesty  is  but  a  part 
of  sincerity,  it  denotes  sunply  the  ab- 
sence of  intentional  or  fraudulent  con- 
cealment ;  we  look  for  a  sincere  friend  to 
tell  us  everything ;  we  look  for  an  Jumat 
oompamon  who  will  speak  without  dis- 
guise ;  truth  is  a  characteristic  of  mnoer- 
Uy^  for  a  tincere  friend  is  a  true  friend ; 
but  nnceriiy  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a 
mode  of  truth.  Sincere  and  hSnest  are 
personal  characteristics ;  inte  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  thing,  as  a  sincere  man, 
an  honeet  confession,  a  tnte  statement. 

Tlie  more  eincere  you  are,  the  better  it  will 
fare  with  you  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In 
the  mean  time  gi^-e  us  leave  to  be  Hneere  too  tn 
condemning  heartily  what  we  disapwrove. 

Watebland. 

He  never  applies  to  the  passions  or  pre;Judioes 
of  his  audience :  when  they  listen  with  attention 
and  fionset  minds,  be  never  Calls  of  carrying  his 
point  Addison. 

Fear  not  my  iruth;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
la  plain  and  tnie.  SHAKSPSAas. 


A  Hneere  man  must  needs  beplmny  bei 
cause  plainness  consists  in  an  unvarnisb^ 
ed  style ;  and  the  sincere  man  will  always 
adopt  that  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 
presses his  sentiments  most  truly ;  but  a 
person  may  be  occasionally  julain  in  his 
speech  who  is  not  so  from  sincerity.  The 
plain,  whether  it  respects  the  language 
or  the  conduct,  is  that  which  is  divested 
of  everything  extraneous  or  artificial,  and 
so  far  plainness  is  an  auxiliary  to  truth, 
bj  enabling  the  truth  to  be  better  seen. 

Poetical  ornaments  destroy  that  character  of 
truth  and  plainness  which  ought  to  character- 
ize history.  Bitwoum. 

SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATE,  PRK- 
DICAJfSNT,  FLIGHT,  CASE. 

SITUATION  (v.  Place)  is  said  general- 
ly of  objects  08  they  respect  others ;  CON- 
DITION {v.  Condition),  as  they  respect 
themselves :  our  situation  consists  of  those 
external  circumstances  in  respect  of  prop- 
erty, honor,  liberty,  and  the  like,  which 
aifect  our  standing  in  society  generally. 
Whatever  affects  our  person  immediate- 
ly is  our  condition :  a  person  who  is  una- 
ble to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  save  him- 
self from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad  situation : 
a  traveller  who  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed 
and  wounded  is  in  a  bad  conditioti. 

The  man  who  has  a  character  of  hla  own  is 
little  changed  by  varying  hla  situation, 

Mas.  MOKTAODB. 

It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  successful 
manner  of  approach  to  the  distressed  or  neces- 
sitooa,  whose  condition  sattjocti  every  kind  of 
behavior  equally  to  miscarriage.  Jobmsom. 

SUuation  and  condition  are  said  of  that 
which  is  contingent  and  changeable,  the 
latter  still  more  so  than  the  former; 
STATE,  from  sto,  signifying  that  posi- 
tion in  which  one  stands,  is  said  of  that 
which  is  comparatively  stable  or  estab- 
lished. A  tradesman  is  in  a  good  situa- 
Hon  who  is  in  the  way  of  carrying  on 
a  good  trade :  his  affairs  are  in  a  good 
state  if  he  is  enabled  to  answer  every  de- 
mand and  to  keep  up  his  credit.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  speak  of  the  state  of  health  and 
the  state  of  the  mind,  not  the  situation  or 
condition,  because  the  body  and  mind  are 
considered  as  to  their  general  frame,  and 
not  as  to  any  relative  or  particular  cir* 
cumstances ;  so  likewise  a  state  of  infan- 
cy, a  state  of  guilt,  a  state  of  innocence, 
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and  the  like ;  but  not  either  ft  tUuaHon 
or  a  condition. 

ToQT  HhuiUon  i»  an  odd  om  t  tlw  dacteH  is 
your  treasnrer,  and  Mr.  Pope  teiU  me  jon  are 
the  duke's.  Swinr. 

Pntienoe  itself  Is  one  Tirtoe  hj  which  we  are 
prepared  for  that  ttate  in  which  eTil  shall  be  no 
more.  Johnsow. 

When  speaking  of  bodies,  there  is  the 
same  distinction  in  the  terms  as  in  re- 
gard to  individuals.  An  arniy  may  be 
either  in  a  aituation^  a  condiiion,  or  a  9taie, 
An  army  that  ia  on  service  may  be  in  a 
critical  sUuaiion  with  respect  to  the  ene- 
my and  its  own  comparative  weakness; 
it  may  be  in  a  depkirable  condiiion  if  it 
stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries :  an  army  that  is  at  home  will  be  in 
a  good  or  bad  »taUy  according  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  commander-in-chief.  Of 
a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebel- 
lion from  his  subjects,  we  should  not  say 
that  his  condition^  but  his  tUuaiitm^  was 
critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who  like 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  seek 
safety  in  disguise  and  poverty,  we  should 
speak  of  his  hard  condition:  the  «to^ 
of  a  prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but  the 
Htiiie  of  his  affairs  and  government  may ; 
hence,  lllccwise,  state  may  with  most  pro- 
priety be  said  of  a  nation :  bat  tOuaiion 
seldom,  unless  in  respect  to  other  na- 
tions, and  condition  never.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  speaking  of  the  poor,  we  sel- 
dom employ  the  term  sihuUion^  because 
they  are  seldom  considered  as  a  body  in 
relation  to  other  bodies :  we  mostly  speak 
of  their  condition  as  better  or  worse,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  more  or  less  of  the 
comforts  of  life ;  and  of  their  Mate  as  re- 
gards their  moral  habits. 

No  Mttation  coald  be  more  nnfisrorabte  than 
that  in  which  it  (the  army)  iband  itselt 

GoLMMim. 

And  oh  I  what  man*s  condition  can  be  worse 
Than  his  whom  plenty  starres,  and  blessings 

cnrse? 
Tlie  beggars  but  a  common  fkte  deplore, 
The  ricn  poor  man's  emphatically  poor. 

COWLST. 

Relate  what  Latlam  was ; 
Declare  the  post  and  present  stois  of  things. 

DaTDBX. 

These  terms  may  likewise  be  applied 
to  inanunate  objects ;  and,  upon  the  same  I 


grounds,  a  house  is  in  a  good  tittuUion  as 
respects  the  surrounding  objects;  it  is 
in  a  good  or  bad  condiiion  as  respects  the 
paintine,  and  exterior  altogether;  it  is 
in  a  bad  atote  as  respects  the  beams,  plas- 
ter, roof,  and  interior  structure  altogether. 
The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a  different  mi- 
nation  every  hour ;  the  watch  itself  may 
be  in  a  bad  condition  if  the  wheels  are 
clogged  with  dirt ;  but  m  a  good  tteUe  if 
the  works  are  altogether  sound  and  fit 
for  service. 

We  have  been  admiring  the  wonderfU  strangth 
of  this  place  both  by  nature  and  art;  it  Is  cer- 
tainly the  happiest  Htuation  that  can  be  im^- 
Ined.  BaTDOMx. 

Six  of  the  houses  of  her  ancestors  were  In  ra- 
ins. The  chnrch  of  Sklpton.  in  conseqaenoe  of 
the  damage  it  hod  sostsined  during  the  siege  of 
the  castle,  was  in  little  better  eondUion. 

WmtM 


There  are  many  remains  of  antiquity  la  this 
dtyjndeed  most  of  them  are  In  a  Tury  ruinous 
9taU.  BaTDoMK. 

SUuation  and  condition  are  either  per- 
manent or  temporary.  The  PREDICA- 
MENT, from  the  Latin  predieo,  to  assert 
or  declare,  signifies  the  committing  one** 
self  by  an  assertion ;  and,  when  applied  to 
circumstances,  it  expresses  a  temporary 
embarrassed  atfiiafum  occasioned  by  an 
act  of  one's  own :  hence  we  always  speak 
of  bringing  ourselves  into  a  predicmmeHt. 
PLIOHT,  contracted  from  the  Lntm  yi- 
mfuf,  participle  of  plieOy  to  fold,  signifies 
any  dreumstance  in  which  one  b  disa- 
greeably entangled;  and  CASE  (v.  Cme) 
signifies  anything  whidi  may  befall  us, 
or  into  which  we  fall,  mostly,  though  not 
necessarily,  contrary  to  our  inctination. 
Those  latter  two  terms,  therefore,  denote 
a  species  of  temporary  condiiion^  for  they 
botn  express  that  which  happens  to  the 
object  itself,  without  reference  to  any 
other.  A  person  is  in  an  impleattunt  mi- 
tmtion  who  is  shut  up  in  a  stage^XMch 
with  disagreeable  company.  He  is  in  an 
Kwkward  predicament  when,  in  attempting 
to  please  one  friend,  he  displeases  anoth- 
er. He  may  be  m  a  wretched  piipht  if 
he  is  overturned  in  a  stage  at  night,  and 
at  a  distance  from  any  habitation.  He 
will  be  in  evil  caw  if  be  is  compeHed  to 
put  up  with  a  spare  and  poor  diet. 

Satan  beheld  their  j!>^A«, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  caU'd. 

XlLTOII. 
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The  ofltoder's  lUb  Ites  In  the  mercf 
Or  the  duke  only,  'fiainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thoa  iitand*8t 

Shautkabb. 

Onr  COM  la  like  that  of  a  traveller  upon  the 
Alps  who  should  fcncy  that  the  top  of  the  next 
hill  must  end  his  journey  because  it  terminates 
his  prospect.  Adjmsozi. 

SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

8IZE,  from  the  Latin  eiaua  and  ttedo^ 
to  cut,  signifying  that  which  is  cut  or 
framed  according  to  a  certain  proportion, 
is  a  general  term  including  all  manner 
of  dimension  or  measurement ;  MAGNI- 
TUDE, from  the  Latin  magniludo^  answer- 
ing literally  to  the  English  word  GREAT- 
NESS, is  employed  in  science  or  in  an 
abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specific 
measurement ;  greatnen  is  an  unscientif- 
ic term  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  ob- 
jects in  general :  tize  is  indefinite,  it  ner- 
er  characterizes  anything  dther  as  large 
or  small;  but  magnitude  and  greatnen 
always  suppose  something  great;  and 
BnL£  (v.  JSuikg)  denotes  a  considerable 
degree  ot greatness:  things  which  are  di- 
minutive in  size  will  often  have  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  beauty,  or  some  other 
adventitious  perfection  to  compensate  the 
deficiency ;  astronomers  have  classed  the 
stars  according  to  their  different  magni- 
tudes; greatness  has  been  considered  as 
one  source  of  the  sublime ;  bulk  is  that 
species  of  greatness  which  destroys  the 
symmetry,  and  consequently  the  beauty, 
of  objects. 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  sise. 

Dbydbi. 

Then  form*d  the  moon 
Olohose,  and  every  mafffUtude  of  stars. 

UlLTOM. 

Awe  is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  in  the 
mind  at  the  view  of  God^s  greatness,       Bijua. 

His  hogy  huUt  an  seven  high  volumes  roll'd. 

Drtdbh. 

SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 

A  SKETCH  may  form  a  whole ;  OUT- 
LINES are  but  a  part :  the  sketch  may 
comprehend  the  otttlines^  and  some  of 
the  particulars ;  outlines^  as  the  term  be- 
speaks, comprehend  only  the  line  on  the 
exterior :  the  sketch,  in  drawing,  may  oerve 
as  a  landscape,  as  it  presents  some  of  the 
features  of  a  country;  but  the  outlines 
serve  only  as  bounding  lines,  within  which 
the  sketch  may  be  formed.  So  in  the  mor- 
82* 


al  application,  we  speak  of  the  sketches 
of  countries,  characters,  manners,  and  the 
like,  which  fferve  as  a  description;  but  of 
the  ouUines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  proj- 
ect, and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  basis 
on  which  the  subordinate  parts  are  to  be 
formed:  barbarous  nations  present  us 
with  rude  sketches  of  nature ;  an  abridg- 
ment is  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  a 
larger  work. 

In  few,  to  dose  the  whole, 
The  moral  muse  has  shadow'd  out  a  wetch 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe  or  do. 

TOUKO. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  fable.  Johkson. 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  SIND. 

SKIN,  which  ia  in  German  schin^  Swed* 
ish  skUmy  Danish  skind^  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Greek  oKtivoCy  a  tent  or 
covering,  is  the  term  in  most  general  use ; 
it  is  applicable  both  to  human  creatures 
and  to  animals :  HIDE,  in  Saxon  Ayof, 
German  haul,  Low  German  kuth,  Latin 
cutisy  from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek 
KtvOuv,  to  hidcy  cover,  is  used  only  for  the 
skins  of  large  animals :  we  speak  of  the 
skins  of  birds  or  insects ;  but  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  or  horses  and  other  animals, 
which  are  to  be  separated  from  the  body 
and  converted  into  leather.  Skin  is  equal- 
ly applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the  ani- 
mate world ;  but  PEEL,  in  German  /e2/, 
etc.,  Latin  petUs,  a  skin,  in'  Greek  ^XXoc 
or  ^oto^t  bark,  which  is  from  fXaor,  to 
burst  or  crack,  because  bark  is  easily 
broken,  and  RIND,  in  all  probability 
changed  from  round,  signifying  that 
which  goes  round  and  envelops,  belong 
only  to  inanimate  objects:  the  skin  is 
generally  said  of  that  which  is  interior, 
in  distinction  from  the  exterior,  which  is 
the  peel:  an  orange  has  both  its  peel  axid 
its  thin  skin  underneath;  an  apple,  a 
pear,  and  the  like,  has  a  peel.  The  ped 
is  a  soft  substance  on  the  outaide ;  the 
rind  is  generally  interior,  and  of  a  hard- 
er substance:  in  reeard  to  a  stick,  we 
speak  of  its  ped  and  its  inner  skin;  in 
regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  its  bark  and 
its  rind:  hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind 
is  applied  to  cheese,  and  other  incrusted 
substances  that  envelop  bodies. 

The  priest  on  skin^  of  offerings  takes  his  ease. 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumbers  sees. 

DaTDBK 
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The  bod7  iseorered  with  a  stfOQf  kids  exact- 
ly reaembling  leather.  Pshmamt. 
On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regai'd. 
On  pippfan'  nueet  pesl,  Cowm. 
As  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  oombln'd, 
Shoot  np  the  same  and  wear  a  oommon  Htuf, 


SLACK,  L008K. 

SLACK,  ia  S&xon  daee^  Low  German 
tltuikj  French  laehe,  Latin  laxwt,  and 
LOOSE,  in  Saxon  laa,  both  from  the  He- 
brew halaUf  to  make  free  or  Ioom^  differ 
more  in  application  than  in  sense :  they 
are  both  opposed  to  that  which  is  close 
bound  j  but  dock  is  said  only  of  that 
which  IS  tied,  or  that  with  which  anything 
is  tied;  while  Zoom  is  said  of  any  sub- 
stances, the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere 
closely :  a  rope  is  alack  in  opposition  to 
the  tight  rope,  which  is  stretched  to  its 
full  extent;  and  in  general  oords  or 
strings  are  said  to  be  dock  which  fail  in 
the  requisite  degree  of  tightness;  but 
they  are  said  to  be  loose  in  an  indefinite 
manner,  without  conveying  any  collateral 
idea :  thus  the  string  of  an  instrument  is 
denominated  alack  rather  than  looae;  on 
the  other  hand,  looae  is  said  of  m^ny  bod- 
ies to  which  the  word  dadk  cannot  be  ap- 
plied: a  garment  is  looae,  but  not  alack; 
the  leg  of  a  table  is  looae,  but  not  alack. 

The  Teln  in  the  arm  is  that  which  Aretseus 
eommonly  opens ;  and  he  gives  a  particular  can- 
tkm  in  this  case  to  make  a  Oack  compression, 
ibr  fear  of  prodnicing  a  convulsion.  AaaOTHNor. 
War  wearied  hath  perfbrm'd  what  war  can  do. 
And  to  disorder'd  rage  let  looae  the  reins. 

MaxoH. 

In  the  moral  application,  that  which 
admits  of  additional  activity  is  denomi- 
nated alack;  and  that  which  fails  in  con- 
sistency and  close  adherence  is  looae: 
trade  is  alack,  or  a  person's  zeal,  etc., 
becomes  alack;  but  an  engagement  is 
looae,  and  principles  are  looae. 

Nor  were  it  just,  would  be  resume  that  shape, 
That  aladb  devotion  should  his  thunder  'scape. 

Wauu. 
Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  looae  to  life. 
Should  too  much  shun  its  labors  and  its  strife. 

Demham. 
TO  SLANT,  SLOPE. 

SLANT  is  probably  a  variation  of 
leaned,  and  SLOPE  of  alip,  expressive  of 
a  sideward  movement  or  direction :  they 
arc  the  same  in  sense,  but  different  in 
application :  alarU  is  said  of  small  bodies 


only;  alope  is  said  indifferently  of  lOI 
bodies,  large  and  small :  a  book  may  be 
made  to  alanl  by  lying  in  part  on  anoth- 
er book  on  a  desk  or  a  table;  bat  a 
piece  of  ground  is  sud  to  alope. 

As  late  the  cJonds, 
Jttstling  or  pitth*d  with  winds,  rude  in  their 

shock. 
fire  the  atonl  Uglitatag.  Miliw. 

Its  npbuuls  aloping  deck  the  Bioimtain*B  Oi^ 

GOUMOOTH. 

TO  8LBRP,  SLUBfBER,  DOZS,  DROWSK^ 
NAP. 

SLEEP,  in  Saxon  alcepan,  low  German 
akq),  German  addaf,  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  low  German  doq)  or  alack,  alack, 
because  aleq)  denotes  an  entire  relaxa- 
tion of  the  physical  frame.  SLUMBER, 
in  Saxon  dtaneran,  etc.,  is  but  an  inten- 
sive verb  of  achhanmem,  which  is  a  va- 
riation from  the  preceding  dapctn^  etc: 
DOZE,  in  low  German  duaen,  in  all  prob- 
ability comes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Latin  dormio,  to  deep.  DROWSE  is  a 
variation  of  doze.  NAP  is  in  all  proba- 
bility a  variation  of  nob  and  nod. 

Sleep  is  the  general  term,  which  des- 
ignates in  an  indefinite  manner  that 
state  of  the  body  to  which  all  animated 
beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  course  of  nature;  to  dtmAer  is  to 
deep  lightly  and  softly ;  to  dose  is  to  in- 
cline to  deep,  or  to  begin  deeping;  to  nop 
is  to  deep  for  a  time :  every  one  who  is 
not  indisposed  detpa  during  the  night; 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  wake  at 
a  certain  hour  of  the  morning  commonly 
dumber  only  after  that  time ;  there  are 
many  who,  though  they  cannot  deep  in 
a  carriage,  will  yet  be  obliged  to  dote  if 
they  travel  in  the  night ;  in  hot  climates 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  commonly  chosen 
for  a  nap. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  fell  into  a  dumber, 
and  fh)m  a  alumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep 
and  )ong  aUep.  Sotrra. 

There  was  no  aiUspimg  under  his  roof;  tf  be 
happened  to  doae  a  little,  the  jolly  cobbler  waked 
him.  L*£«TaiMOB. 

He  dr&waed  upon  his  conch.  Souni. 

And  see !  delighted,  down  he  drops,  secure 
Of  sweet  refreshment,  ease  without  annoy, 
A  luscious  noonday  nap.  Smunrom. 

SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGIC. 

SLEEPY  (v.  To  deep)  expresses  either 
a  temporary    or    a    permanent    state.: 
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DROWST,  whieh  comes  from  the  low 
Crerman  druten^  and  is  a  variation  of  dotee 
(v.  To  deep\  expresses  mostly  a  tempo- 
rary state ;  LETHARGIC,  from  Uthargy, 
in  Latin  letharpia^  Greek  Xifdopyca,  com- 
pounded of  XtiBii  forgetfulness,  and  op- 
yoci  swift,  signifying  a  proneness  to  for- 
getf  ulness  or  aleq>j  describes  a  permanent 
or  habitual  state. 

Sleq^f^  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses 
also  what  is  natural  or  seasonable ;  drow- 
ainsss  expresses  an  inclination  to  sUep 
at  unseasonable  hours ;  it  is  natural  to  be 
ileepjf  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  retire  to  rest ;  it  is  common  to  be 
drowty  when  sitting  still  after  dinner. 
8leepina$^  as  a  permanent  state,  is  an  in- 
firmity to  which  some  persons  are  sub- 
ject constitutionally;  ikhargy  is  a  dis- 
ease with  which  people,  otherwise  the 
most  wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  at- 
tacked. 

She  wak*d  her  tiUepy  crew, 
And,  rising  haatj,  took  a  short  adieu.    Dbtdsh. 
Drotoay  am  I,  and  yet  ean  rarely  sleep. 

SWMIT. 

Too  long  Jove  laird  us  in  Mkargic  charms, 
Bat  now  in  peals  of  thnnder  calls  to  arms. 

Detdbn. 

TO  SLIP,  8UDB,  aUDB. 

SLIP  is  in  low  German  dipan,^  Latin 
labor^  to  slip,  and  Ubo^  to  pour,  Greek 
Xci/3o^ai,  to  pour  down  as  water  does, 
and  the  Hebrew  salap^  to  turn  aside. 
SLIDE  is  a  yariation  of  dip,  and  GLIDE 
of  dide. 

To  dip  is  an  involuntary,  and  dide  a 
Toluntary,  motion :  those  who  go  on  the 
ice  in  fear  will  dip;  boys  dSk  on  the 
ice  by  way  of  amusement.  To  dip  and 
dide  are  lateral  movements  of  the  feet ; 
but  to  glide  is  the  movement  of  the 
whole  body,  and  just  that  easy  motion 
which  is  made  by  dippifig^  diding,  flying, 
or  swimming:  a  person  gliden  along  the 
surface  of  the  ice  when  he  didea  ;  a  ves- 
sel glideM  along  through  the  water. 

A  Rkllftil  dancer  tlipM  willingly,  and  makes  a 
seeming  stumble  that  you  may  think  him  in 
great  danger.  Detdbn. 

Thessander  bold,  an^tbenelns  their  gnlde, 
And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  tiid: 

Dbtdbn. 
And  sofUy  let  the  nmning  waters  glide. 

Dbtdbn. 

In  the  moral  and  figurative  applica- 
tion, a  person  dipn  who  commits  unin- 


tentioiml  errors ;  he  didm  into  a  oourse 
of  life  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
difficulty,  falls  into  the  practice  and  hab- 
its which  are  recommended;  he  glida 
through  life  if  he  pursues  his  course 
smoothly  and  without  interruption. 

Every  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which 
he  desired  to  retain  have  Irretrievably  dipped 
away.  Johnson. 

Nor  eoald  they  have  tUd  into  those  bratish 
immoralities  of  lilb  had  they  duly  manured  those 
first  practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right  rea- 
son. SOCTB. 

If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Olide  thither  in  a  day  ?  Shakspeabb. 

SLOW,  DILATORY,  TABDY,  TEDIOUS. 

SLOW  is  doubtless  connected  with 
doUi  and  slide,  which  kind  of  motion 
when  walking  is  the  dwoed  and  the  la- 
ziest DILATORY,  from  the  Latin  de- 
fero,  dilatua^  to  defer,  signifies  prone  to 
defer.  TARDY,  from  the  Latin  tardus, 
signifies  literally  slow.  TEDIOUS,  from 
the  Latin  tadiumy  weariness,  signifies 
causmg  weariness. 

Slow  is  a  general  and  unqualified  term 
applicable  to  the  motion  of  any  object, 
or  to  the  motions  and  actions  of  persons 
in  particular,  and  to  their  dispositions 
also;  dUaiory  relates  to  the  disposition 
only  of  persons :  we  are  dow  in  what  we 
are  about;  we  are  dtlatory  in  setting 
about  a  thing.  Slow  is  applied  to  cor- 
poreal or  mental  actions;  a  person  may 
be  dow  in  walking,  or  ahw  in  conceiving : 
iartfy  is  applicable  to  mental  actions; 
we  are  tardy  in  our  proceedings  or  our 
progress ;  we  are  tar^  in  making  up  ac- 
counts or  in  concluding  a  treaty.  We 
may  be  dow  with  propriety  or  not,  to  our 
own  inconvenience  or  that  of  others; 
when  we  are  tedunta  we  are  always  so 
improperly:  **To  be  $low  and  sure"  is 
a  vulgar  proverb,  but  a  great  truth;  by 
this  we  do  ourselves  good,  and  inconven- 
ience no  one;  but  he  who  is  tedious  is 
slow  to  the  annoyance  of  others :  a  pro- 
lix writer  must  always  be  tedious,  for  he 
keeps  the  reader  long  in  suspense  before 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  a  period. 

The  powers  above  ore  doto 
In  punishing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  them  ? 

Dbtdbn. 
A  dilatory  temper  is  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust. 

Addison. 
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The  swaliu  and  tardy  neat-hierds 

last 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter-mast. 

DSTDBH. 

Her  sympathizing  lover  takes  his  stand 

High  on  th'  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 

The  tedious  time  away.  Toombom. 

TO  SMEAR,  DAUB. 

To  SMEAR  is  literally  to  do  over  with 
amear^  in  Saxon  tmerj  German  Bchmeer,  in 
Greek  ;*vpoc,  a  salve.  To  DAUB,  from 
do  and  t<6,  ti6<T,  over,  signifies  literally  to 
do  over  with  anything  unseemly,  or  in 
an  unsightly  manner. 

To  miear  in  the  literal  sense  is  applied 
to  such  substances  as  may  be  rubbed 
Uke  grease  over  a  body ;  if  said  of  grease 
itself,  it  may  be  proper,  as  coachmen 
smear  the  coach -wheels  with  tar  or 
grease;  but  if  said  of  anything  else,  it  is 
an  improper  action,  and  tends  to  disfig- 
ure, as  children  smear  their  hands  with 
ink,  or  smear  their  clothes  with  dirt. 
To  smear  and  daub  are  both  actions 
which  tend  to  disfigure;  but  we  smear 
by  means  of  rubbing  over ;  we  daub  by 
rubbing,  throwing,  or  any  way  covering 
over:  thus  a  child  smears  the  window 
with  his  finger,  or  he  daubs  the  wall  with 
dirt. 

Smear'd  as  she  was  wHh  black  Gorgonian  blood, 
The  ftiry  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood. 

I>aTDSN. 

Ue*8  honest,  though  daub'd  with  the  dost  of  the 

mUl.  CUNMINCHAM. 

By  a  figurative  application,  smear  is 
applied  to  bad  writmg,  or  whatever  is 
soiled  or  contaminated,  and  daub  to  bad 
painting,  or  to  whatever  is  executed 
coarsely  or  clumsily :  indifferent  writers 
who  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retouch- 
ing their  letters  until  they  make  their 
performance  a  sad  smear;  bad  artists, 
who  are  injudicious  in  the  use  of  their 
pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  color, 
and  convert  them  into  daiS>s. 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand. 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates  ? 
Wlio,  mn-eared  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infiimy, 
I  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine. 

SDAUPSAaX. 

In  truth  the  age  demanded  nothing  correct, 
nothing  complete  ;  capable  of  tasting  the  power 
of  Dr>'den's  numbers,  and  the  majesty  of  KneU 
ler's  hefds,  H  ovpriool(pd  doggerel  and  d/mbinff. 


SMELL,  8CEMT,  ODOR,  PBRFUME,  FRA.- 
ORANCE. 

SM£LL  and  melt  are  in  all  probability 
connected  together,  because  smells  arise 
from  the  evaporation  of  bodies.  SCENT, 
changed  from  «en/,  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in seniiOy  to  perceive  or  feel  ODOR,  in 
Latin  odor,  comes  from  oleo,  in  Greek 
o^w,  to  smelL  PERFUME,  compounded 
of  per  or  pro^  and  /umo  or  fumus,  a 
smoke  or  vapor,  that  is,  the  vapor  that 
Issues  forth.  FRAGRANCE,  in  Latin 
fragrantiay  comes  from  fragro^  anciently 
frago,  that  is,  to  perfume  or  mndl  like 
the/ra^a  or  strawberry. 

Snu^  and  semi  are  said  either  of  that 
which  receives^  or  that  which  ^ves  the 
mndl:  the  oci>r,  the  perfume,  and  fra- 
grance,  of  that  which  communicates  the 
smell.  In  the  first  case,  smell  is  said  gen- 
erally of  all  living  things  without  dis- 
tinction ;  scent  is  said  only  of  such  ani- 
mals as  have  this  peculiar  faculty  of 
tracing  objects  by  their  small:  some  per- 
sons have  a  much  quicker  smell  than 
others,  and  some  have  an  acuter  smelt 
of  particular  objects  than  they  hare  of 
things  in  general :  dogs  are  remarkable 
for  their  quickness  of  seent^  by  which 
they  can  trace  their  masters  and  other 
objects  at  an  immense  distance;  other 
animals  are  gifted  with  this  facalty  to  a 
surprising  degree,  which  serves  them  as 
a  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies. 

Next  in  the  nostrils  she  doth  use  the  smeU  ; 

As  God  the  breath  of  life  hi  them  did  give. 
So  makes  be  now  his  power  in  them  to  dwell. 

To  judge  all  airs,  whereby  we  breathe  and  live. 
Dayisb. 

Its  (the  dog*8)  soent  is  exquisite,  when  his  noae 
is  moist  Pnnairr. 

In  the  second  case,  smeU  and  weeni  are 
compared  with  odor,  perfume^  and  fra- 
granoe,  either  as  respects  the  objects 
communicating  the  smdL,  or  the  nature 
of  the  mutt  which  is  communicated. 
Smdl  is  indefinite  in  its  sense,  and  uni- 
versal in  its  application ;  seefU,  odor,  per- 
fume,  and  fragrante  are  species  of  smeU: 
every  object  is  said  |p  sineU  which  acts 
on  the  olfactory  nerves ;  flowers,  f ruita, 
woods,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  hare  a 
smeU;  seerU  is  most  commonly  applied  to 
the  smett  which  proceeds  from  animal 
bodies ;  the  odor  is  said  of  that  which  is 
{artificial  pr  extraneous ;  the  perfume  and 
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fragrance  of  that  which  is  natural :  the 
burning  of  things  produces  an  odor;  the 
perfume  and  fragrance  arises  from  flow, 
ers  or  Bweei -mielling  herbs,  spices,  and 
the  like.  The  terms  smdl  and  odor  do 
not  apedfj  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  issues  from  bodies ;  they  may  both 
be  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant;  but 
rnielly  if  taken  in  certain  connections,  sig- 
nifies a  bad  smelly  and  odor  signifies  that 
which  is  sweet :  meat  which  is  kept  too 
long  will  have  a  «metf,  that  is,  of  course, 
a  bad  gmeU;  the  odor»  from  a  sacrifice 
are  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet  odors 
ascend  to  heaven.  Perfume  is  properly 
a  wide-spreading  «ne^,  and  when  taken 
without  any  epithet  signifies  a  pleasant 
timdL;  fragrance  never  signifies  anything 
but  what  is  good ;  it  is  the  sweetest  and 
most  powerful  perfume:  the  perfume 
from  flowers  and  shnibs  is  as  grateful  to 
one  sense  as  their  colors  and  conforma- 
tion are  to  the  other ;  the /ragrrom»  from 
groves  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees  sur- 
passes the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foli- 
age. 

All  tweet  emeXU  luve  Joined  with  them  some 
earthy  or  crude  odMn.  Bacok. 

Then  cnnes  bis  conspiring  feet,  whose  ecti^t 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Denhax. 
So  flowers  are  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave. 
To  lose  their  freshness  among  bones  and  rotten- 
ness, 
And  have  their  odors  stifled  in  the  dost.  Rows. 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Bose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfuimee. 

Hilton. 

Soft  vernal  fragranee  clothed  the  flow'rlng 
earth.  Mason. 

TO  SOAK,  DBENCH,  STEEP. 

SOAK  is  a  variation  of  J(»4<;it  DRENCH 
is  a  variation  of  drink.  STEEP,  in  Sax- 
on tteapan^  etc,  from  t^e  Hebrew  9atep^ 
signifies  to  overflow  or  overwhelm. 

The  idea  of  communicating  or  receiv- 
ing a  liquid  is  common  to  these  terms. 
A  person's  clothes  are  eoaked  in  rain 
when  the  water  has  penetrated  eveiy 
thread;  hehimself is{fr«n<;Aa/intherain 
when  it  has  penetrated,  as  it  were,  his 
very  body ;  drench,  therefore,  in  this  case 
only  expresses  the  idea  of  soak  in  a 
stronger  manner.  To  steqo  is  a  species 
of  eocJeing  employed  as  an  artificial  proc- 
ess; to  soak  is,  however,  a  permanent 


action  by  which  hard  things  are  render, 
ed  soft ;  to  ^eqt  is  a  temporary  action  by 
which  soft  bodies  become  penetrated  with 
a  liquid :  thus  salt  meat  requires  to  be 
waked;  fruits  are  8ieq>ed  in  brandy. 

Drill'd  through  the  sandy  strntum,  every  way 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise. 
And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 

Thomson. 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around, 
And  with  relVeshing  waters  drefich  tlie  ground. 

DltTDEN. 

O  sleep,  0  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse !  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Shakbtxark. 

SOBER,  GRAYB. 

SOBER  {v.  Abstinmt)  expresses  the 
absence  of  all  exhilaration  of  spirits: 
GRAVE  (w.  Orave)  expresses  a  weight  in 
the  intellectual  operations  which  makes 
them  proceed  slowly.  Sobriety  is  there- 
fore a  more  natural  and  ordinary  state 
for  the  human  mind  than  gravity:  it  be- 
hooves every  man  to  be  saber  in  all  situa- 
tions; but  those  who  fill  the  most  im- 
portant stations  of  life  must  be  grave. 
Even  in  our  pleasures  we  may  observe 
sobriety,  which  keeps  us  from  every  un- 
seemly ebullition  of  mirth ;  but  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  where  the  importance 
of  the  subject  ought  to  weigh  on  the 
mind,  it  becomes  us  to  be  gratfe.  At  a 
feast  we  have  need  of  sobriety;  at  a  fu- 
neral we  have  need  of  gravity. 

Now  came  still  ev'ntng  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  lier  sober  llv'ry  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

So  spake  the  cherub,  and  his  ffravs  rebuke, 
Severe  In  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 


Invincible. 


Hilton. 


Sobriety  extends  to  many  more  objects 
than  gravity;  we  must  be  sober  in  our 
thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well  as  in  our 
outward  conduct  and  behavior;  but  we 
can  be  grave,  properly  speaking,  only  in 
our  looks  and  our  outward  deportment. 

He  had  just  sentiments  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature  in  him,  and  a  universal  charity  for 
it  in  others ;  not  measuring  ttie  wisdom  he  stud- 
led  by  the  subtilty  and  curiosity  of  speculation, 
but  by  a  sober  and  due  government  of  his  own 
actions.  Llotb. 

SkilI'd  in  the  globe  and  sphere,  he  gravely 


And  with  his  compass  measures  seas  and  lands. 

Detdan. 
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SOCIAL,  aOCIABLB. 

SOCIAL,  f Qom  JKMTttM,  a  companion,  sig- 
nifies belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion ; 
SOCIABLE,  from  the  same,  signifies  able 
or  fit  to  be  a  companion ;  the  former  is 
an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality: 
aocial  people  seek  others ;  9oeiabie  people 
are  sought  for  by  others.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  rnxfial,  and  not  dociable; 
to  be  90ciabUf  and  not  9oeuJ:  he  who 
draws  his  pleasures  from  society  without 
communicating  his  share  to  the  common 
stock  of  entertainments  is  Modal,  but  not 
9oeiable;  men  of  a  taciturn  disposition 
are  often  in  this  case ;  they  receive  more 
than  they  give :  be,  on  the  contrary,  who 
has  talents  to  please  company,  but  not 
the  inclination  to  go  into  company,  may 
be  aodabU,  but  is  seldom  toeial;  of  this 
description  are  humorists  who  go  into 
company  to  gratify  their  pride,  and  stay 
away  to  indulge  their  humor. 

Soeial  Mends 
Attun'd  to  happy  nnlson  of  loul.  Tboioom. 

To  make  man  mild«  and  toeiahle  to  man, 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentioos  saTage 
With  wisdom,  diacipUne.  Adduom. 

Social  and  mcuAU  are  likewise  appli- 
cable to  things,  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion ;  social  intercourse  is  that  intercourse 
which  men  have  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  society;  wcial  pleasures  are 
what  they  enjoy  by  associating  together : 
a  path  or  a  carriage  is  denominated  ao- 
eiabU  which  encourages  the  association 
of  many. 

Absolute  solitude  is  not  good  for  us ;  the  toeial 
affections  must  be  cherished.  Bsattib. 

Sciences  are  of  a  aoeiabU  disposition,  and 
flourish  best  In  the  neighborhood  of  each  other. 
BLAcaaToiis. 

SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

SOCIETY  (v.  Astociaium)  and  COM- 
PANY (v.  AfiiocialioH)  here  express  ei- 
ther the  persons  associating,  the  act  of 
associating,  or  the  state  of  being  associ- 
ated. In  either  case  mydety  is  a  general, 
and  eompany  a  particular,  term ;  as  re- 
spects t>er8ons  associating,  »ocielif  com- 
prehends either  all  the  associated  part 
of  mankind,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
laws  of  aooe^y,  the  well-being  of  toeiety  ; 
or  it  is  said  only  of  a  particular  number 
of  individuals  associated,  in  which  latter 


case  H  comes  nearest  to  eon^wiy,  and 
differs  from  it  only  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  association.  A  aodety  is  always 
formed  for  some  solid  purpose,  as  the 
Humane  Society;  and  a  company  is  al- 
ways brought  together  for  pleasure  or 
profit,  as  lias  already  been  observed. 
Good  sense  teaches  us  the  neoessity  of 
conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  toddy 
to  which  we  belong:  good-breeding  pre- 
scribes to  us  to  render  ourselves  a^^reea- 
ble  to  the  oon^oMty  of  which  we  fonn  a 
part 

I  am  here,  at  present,  qnlte  alone,  wUcfa  oonei 
nearest  to  the  happiness  one  finds  In  ttie  eeo<e^ 
of  those  one  lores  best  Mas.  Moktaoo. 

Knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  and  conver- 
sation of  the  best  company  of  both  aezea,  is 

Damn. 


When  expressing  the  abstract  action 
of  associating,  the  term  mdety  is  even 
more  general  and  indefinite  than  before ; 
it  expresses  that  which  is  common  to 
mankind ;  and  company  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  individuals.  The  love  of  woetely 
is  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  is  weakened 
or  destroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  oar  con- 
stitution, or  the  derangement  of  our  sys- 
tem:  every  one  natundly  likes  the  coon- 
pony  of  his  own  friends  and  connections 
in  preference  to  that  of  strangers.  Sod' 
cky  is  a  permanent  and  habitual  act ;  com- 
pany is  only  a  particular  act  suited  to  the 
occasion :  it  behooves  us  to  shun  the  m- 
ddy  of  those  from  whom  we  can  learn 
no  good,  although  we  may  sometimes  be 
obliged  to  be  in  their  company.  The  oo- 
ciely  of  intelligent  men  is  desirable  for 
those  who  are  entering  life;  the  compa^ 
ny  of  facetious  men  is  agreeable  in  trav- 
elling. 

Unhappy  be,  who  from  the  flnt  of  Joya, 
Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  death. 


Oompanp,  though  it  may  reprigTe  a  man  -from 
his  melancholy,  cannot  secnre  him  tnm  his  eon- 

SOVTB. 


SOFT,  MILD,  OENTLB,  MEKK. 

SOFT,  in  Saxon  sq/t,  German  son/t, 
oomes  most  probably  from  the  Saxon  m, 
Gothic  9e/,  Hebrew  mtbbqfh,  rest  MILD, 
in  Saxon  nUlde^  milide,  German,  etc,  miUCf 
is  connected  with  our  melt  and  mi/lr,  Uie 
Latin  mo^w,  Greek  fittKtxoCy  fitiXura^,  to 
soothe  with  «o/t  words,  and  juKt,  honey, 
etc    GENTLE,  v.  Oenile,    MEEK,  like 
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the  Latin  miiU^  may  in  all  probability 
oome  from  the  Greek  fima,  to  make  less, 
signifying  to  make  one^a  self  small,  to 
be  humble. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  absence  of 
an  unpleasant  action,  sometimes  also  a 
poBitiTely  pleasant  action,  and  sometimes 
a  positive  readiness  to  yield  to  the  action 
of  other  bodies.  JSofi  is  taken  in  these 
difFerent  senses,  as  a  soft  pressure  or 
tread  which  is  not  easily  felt  or  heard, 
and  a  soft  substance  that  yields  readily 
to  the  touch  or  pressure.  Mild  and  ffm- 
tie  are  mostly  taken  in  the  sense  of  not 
acting  with  an  unpleasant  force;  as  mild 
cheese,  or  mild  fruits,  ffentle  motion. 
Meek  is  taken  in  the  passive  sense  of 
not  resisting  force  to  force.  The  first 
three  terms  have  a  physical  and  moral 
application ;  the  latter  only  a  moral  ap- 
plication. Soft  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  act  pleasantly  in  point  of  strength  on 
the  ear  or  the  eye;  as  a  «o/2  voice,  tksoft 
light ;  or  pleasantly  in  pomt  of  smooth- 
ness on  the  feeling ;  as  a  soft  cushion,  a 
9oft  skin.  Mild  and  ffentle  are  applied  to 
objects  that  act  not  unpleasantly  on  the 
senses ;  as  mild  beer,  not  too  strong  ei- 
ther for  the  palate  or  the  body ;  mild  air, 
that  is,  not  unpleasantly  cold ;  ffentle  ex- 
ercise, ffentle  motion,  not  violent  or  ex- 
cessive in  degree :  so  a  ffentle  stream,  and 
a  ffentie  rain.  These  terms  are,  agreeably 
to  this  distinction,  applied  to  the  same 
objects ;  a  mft  voice,  soft  music,  as  that 
which  is  positively  pleasant;  a  ffentle 
voice  is  one  not  loud. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  eojt  Lydlan  airs.  Milton. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  caUed  me  forth  to  walk, 
With  gentle  voice.  Milton. 

A  soft  air  or  climate  is  positively  pleas- 
ant ;  a  mild  air  or  climate  is  simply  with- 
out any  undue  cold ;  a  ffentle  wind  is  op- 
posed to  one  that  is  boisterous. 

Soft  stillnesa,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shakspbabs. 

Such  as  were  permitted  soon  went  Ibrward  to 

the  milder  climates.  Goumoiixh. 

As  when  the  woods  by  gentte  winds  are  stirr'd. 

Detoxm. 

Soft  is  sometimes  applied  to  motion  in 
the  purely  negative  sense ;  as  a  aoft  step, 
(. «.,  one  made  without  great  pressure  of 
the  foot;  a  ffentle  motion  is  one  that  is 


made  slowly,  not  quick.  It  is  necessary 
to  tread  eoftlff  when  no  noise  is  to  be 
made ;  and  to  move  ffentfy  when  one  is 
ill. 

Pray  yoa  tread  «o/Uy,  that  the  blind  mole  may 

not 
Hear  a  foot  fall.  SnAursAas. 

How  ineritably  does  immoderate  Unghter  end 
in  a  sigh,  which  is  only  nature's  recovering  it- 
self aft»'  a  force  done  to  it ;  but  the  religions 
pleasure  of  a  well-disposed  mbid  moves  gently^ 
and  therefore  constantly.  South. 

So  likewise  when  these  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  objects  that  act  on  the  moral 
feelings,  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinc- 
tion. Words  are  either  soft,  mUd^  or  ffen- 
Ue;  soft  words  are  calculated  to  soften 
or  diminish  the  angry  feeling  of  others. 
The  proverb  says,  "A  toft  answer  turn- 
6th  away  wrath.**  A  reproof  is  mXUL,  in- 
asmuch as  it  does  not  wound  the  feel- 
ings ;  a  censure,  or  admonition,  or  a  re- 
proach, is  qenntle^  inasmuch  as  it  is  free 
from  asperity.  So  likewise  punishments 
are  m^Jid  that  inflict  little  pain ;  means  of 
coercion  are  ffffnJde  that  are  not  violent 
Manners  are  soft^  mild^  and  ffentle^  but 
softness  in  this  case  is  not  always  com- 
mendable. Too  much  softness  in  the 
manners  of  a  man  is  inconsistent  with 
manly  firmness.  MUdness  and  ffenileness 
are  more  generally  commendable. .  MUd 
manners  are  peculiarly  becoming  in  su- 
periors, or  those  who  have  the  power  of 
controlling  others,  provided  they  do  not 
interfere  with  good  order.  Gentle  man- 
ners are  becoming  in  all  persons  who 
take  a  part  in  social  life.  Softness  of 
manner  may  likewise  be  assumed,  but 
mildness  and  ffenileness  are  always  genu- 
ine ;  the  former  arising  from  the  temper, 
the  latter  either  from  the  temper  or  from 
good-breeding,  of  which  it  is  the  greatest 
mark. 

"  It  is  not  by  the  sword,  nor  by  strength  of 
arm,**  replied  Valeria,  "  that  we  are  to  prevail. 
These  belong  not  to  us.  Soft  moving  words 
must  be  our  weapons."  Hooks. 

Though  he  used  very  frankly  to  deny,  yet  the 
manner  of  it  was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  and  his 
condescension  such  to  inform  the  persons  whom 
he  could  not  satisfy,  that  few  departed  from  him 
with  ill  will  or  fll  wishes.  CLAasMDOM. 

When  these  terms  are  employed  as 
characteristics  of  the  person  or  his  dis- 
position, they  are  comparable  with  meek^ 
which  is  used  only  in  this  sense.     Soft^ 
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M  far  M  it  denotes  a  flOfloeptibiUty  of 
mfi  or  tender  emotions,  may  and  oaght 
to  exist  in  both  sexes;  but  it  ought  to 
be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  fe- 
mole  sex ;  nUldtteUy  as  a  natural  gift,  may 
disqualify  a  roan  for  command,  unless  it 
be  tempered  by  firmness  and  discretion. 
Otntlenmm^  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is 
not  so  much  to  be  recommended  as  ^«n- 
tUneu  from  habit 

And  much  he  blames  the  %oftnu»  of  his  tnlnd, 
ObnozkHM  to  the  charmt  of  womaoUnd. 

Dbtokm. 

She  had  all  the  courage  and  liberality  of  the 
other  sex,  united  to  the  devotion,  order,  and 
eoonomy  (perhaps  not  all  the  tofln^m)  of  her 
own.  WaiTAaxB. 

He  untied  in  a  mott  temarkable  degree  tlie 
■eemlngly  repugnant  characters  of  the  milde&t 
of  men,  and  the  most  vehement  of  orators. 

Mackimtosb. 

Let  no  complaisance,  no  g€nU«MM  of  temper, 
no  weak  deslrs  of  pleasing  on  your  part,  no 
wheedllnff,  coaxing,  nor  flattery  on  other  peo- 
ple's, make  you  recede  one  Jot  from  any  point 
that  reason  and  prudence  have  Ud  yon  pursue. 
CflnrrsapiBLD. 

Meeknea  denotes  the  forbearance  to 
use  force,  even  in  cases  of  peculiar  prov- 
ocation :  in  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
direct  or  command  it  may  be  carried  to 
an  excess. 

A  yielding  timid  msetnemi  Is  always  abused 
and  insulted  by  the  unjust  and  the  unfinling,  but 
mfoJcnsM,  when  sustained  by  the/ortiUr  i»  re. 
Is  always  respected  and  commonly  successftil. 

GBXrrXBPIKLD. 

OfiUie^  mUd,  and  meek  are  likewise  Ap- 
plied to  animals :  the  former  to  designate 
that  easy  flow  of  spirits  which  fits  them 
for  being  guided  in  their  movements,  and 
the  latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper 
that  submits  to  every  kind  of  treatment, 
however  harsh,  without  an  indication 
even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  ffentU, 
as  opposed  to  one  that  is  spirited;  the 
former  is  devoid  of  that  impetus  in  him- 
self to  move,  which  renders  the  other  un- 
governable: the  lamb  is  a  pattern  of 
meektuns,  and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the 
butcher  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

How  mMk,  how  patient,  the  mUd  creature  lies. 
What  sojtntsa  in  its  melancholy  Usee, 
What  dumb-complaining  innocence  appears  I 

Thomson. 

They  (the  Arabian  mares)  are  less  \'Icious,  of  a 
§€*iUer  nature,  and  not  so  apt  to  neigh. 

OOUMKRH. 


BOUdTATIONy  IMPORTUXmr. 

SOLICITATION  is  general;  IMPOR. 
TUNITY  is  particular:  it  is  importunate 
or  troublesome  9olieUaiwn,  SoUeiiaiiim 
is  itself  indeed  that  which  gives  trouble 
to  a  certain  extent^  but  it  is  not  always 
unreasonable:  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  we  may  yield  to  the  woUcUaHomM 
of  friends,  to  do  that  which  we  have  no 
objection  to  be  obliged  to  do;  but  im- 
porUamty  is  that  milicUatum  whicfa  never 
ceases  to  apply  for  that  which  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  give.  We  may  sometimes 
be  urgent  in  our  wUeUationt  of  a  friend 
to  accept  some  proffered  honor ;  the  «>- 
UeUaium^  however,  in  this  case,  althoiigb 
it  may  even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
sweetened  by  the  motive  of  the  action : 
the  imporhtnitjf  of  b^^rs  is  often  a  pol- 
itic means  of  extorting  money  from  the 
passenger. 

Although  the  derll  cannot  eonpel  a  man  to 
sin,  yet  lie  can  IbUow  a  man  with  cootiDaal  s»- 
Ucitations.  '     Sogtb. 

The  torment  of  expectation  Is  not  easily  to  be 
borne  when  the  heart  has  no  riTal  eqgagenients 
to  withdraw  ft  from  the  imporiunUU^  of  desire. 

J© 


80UTART,  SOLE,  ONLY,  StKGLK. 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  less  op- 
posed to  several  or  many.  SOLITART 
and  SOLE,  both  derived  from  soAit,  alone 
or  whole,  signify  one  left  by  iCseif ;  the 
former  mostly  in  application  to  particu- 
lar sensible  objects,  the  latter  in  regard 
mostly  to  moral  objects :  a  BolUofy  shrub 
expresses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one 
that  has  been  left  to  itself :  the  mJe  caose 
or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  caose 
which  stands  unsupported  by  anything 
else.  ONLY,  that  is,  onely^  signifying 
the  quality  of  unity,  does  not  include 
the  idea  of  desertion  or  deprivation,  but 
it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  deficien- 
cy :  he  who  has  onlp  one  shilling  in  his 
pocket  means  to  imply  that  he  wants 
more,  or  ought  to  have  more.  SINGLE, 
which  is  an  abbreviatioa  of  singular 
(«.  Sin^\  signifies  simply  one  or  more 
detached  from  others,  without  convening 
any  other  collateral  idea :  a  nnffie  ^cet 
of  paper  may  be  somedmes  more  con- 
venient than  a  double  one ;  a  tin^  shil- 
ling may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  die 
present  purpose:    there  may  be  sm^ 
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ones,  a9  well  as  a  single  one ;  bat  the  oth- 
er terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being 
anything  else.  A  aoliiary  act  of  gener- 
osity is  not  sufficient  to  characterize  a 
man  as  generous:  with  most  criminals 
the  aoU  ground  of  their  defence  rests 
upon  their  not  having  learned  to  know 
and  do  better:  harsh  language  and  se- 
vere looks  are  not  the  only  means  of 
correcting  the  faults  of  others :  nnffls  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  talents  now  and 
then  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
an  age. 

Tho  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
TboM  rare  and  9oliktry,  these  hi  flocks. 

MlLTOH. 

All  things  are  but  insipid  to  a  man,  in  com- 
parison of  that  one  which  is  the  90U  minion  of 
hia  fancy.  South. 

Thy  fear 
Will  tare  us  trial,  what  the  least  can  do, 
SinffU  against  the  wkked.  Mnnoir. 

In  the  adverbial  form,  solely,  only,  and 
sinffly  are  employed  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction. The  disasters  which  attend  an 
unsuccessful  military  enterprise  arc  sel- 
dom to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  general:  there  are  many 
circumstances  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world  which  are  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  admitting  a  providence  as 
presented  to  us  in  Divine  revelation: 
there  are  many  things  which  men  could 
not  effect  sinyly  that  might  be  effected 
by  them  conjointly. 

Yon  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me, 
Left  eoleljf  heir  to  all  his  lands.       Sbakapsabs. 

The  practice  of  vlrtne  is  attended  not  only 
with  present  qaiet  and  satisfaction,  hot  with  com- 
fiirtable  hope  of  a  fature  recompense.     Nsuoii. 

They  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  to  make  men  Hnfflf  and  personally  good. 

TlLLOnON. 

SOUTART,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 

SOLITARY,  ».^fon«.  DESERT  is  the 
same  as  deserted.  DESOLATE,  in  Latin 
desolatus,  signifies  made  soUkary, 

All  these  epithets  are  applied  to  places, 
but  with  different  modifications  of  the 
oommon  idea  of  solitude  which  belongs 
to  them.  BoUtary  simply  denotes  the 
absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  kind : 
thus  a  plaoe  is  soliiary  to  a  man  where 
there  is  no  human  being  but  himself; 
and  it  is  solUary  to  a  brute,  when  there 
are  no  brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  so- 


ciety. Deeert  conveys  the  idea  of  a  plaoe 
made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its 
unfitness  as  a  place  of  residence ;  all  des- 
erts are  places  of  such  wildness  as  seem 
to  frighten  away  almost  all  inhabitants. 
Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place 
made  solitary,  or  bare  of  inhabitants, 
and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by  violent 
means:  desolation  is  solitude  coupled 
with  wretchedness;  every  country  may 
become  desolate  which  is  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  a  ravaging  army,  and  a  person 
may  be  desolate  who  feels  himself  unable 
to  associate  with  others. 

The  flrst  time  we  behold  the  hero  (Ulysses), 
we  find  him  disconsolately  sitting  on  the  eolU 
tary  shore,  sighing  to  return  to  Ithaca. 

Whabton. 
A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place.      DnnEN. 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  fkrienda 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss  { 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 
E*en  deealitte  In  crowds. 


TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 

SOLVE  and  RESOLVE  both  come 
from  the  I^atin  eolvOf  in  Greek  Xvoi,  in 
Hebrew  sal,  to  loosen. 

Between  eolve  and  resolve  there  is  no 
considerable  difference  either  in  sense 
or  application :  the  former  seems  merely 
to  speak  of  unfolding  in  a  general  man- 
ner that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscu- 
rity ;  to  resolve  is  rather  to  unfold  it  by 
the  particular  method  of  carrying  one 
back  to  first  principles ;  we  solve  a  prob- 
lem, and  resolve  a  difficulty. 

He  would  solve  a  high  dispute 

With  conjugal  caresses.  Mii.to». 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 

Which  only  thy  eoluUon  can  resolve,     Mn.To». 

SOME,  AMY. 

SOME,  in  Saxon  sum,  connected  with 
the  word  swni,  signifying  a  collected  or 
specified  quantity,  is  altogether .  restric- 
tive in  its  sense :  AK T,  from  a  one,  is  al- 
together universal  and  indefinite.  Some 
applies  to  one  particular  part  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest:  any  to  every  indi- 
vidual part  without  distinction.  Some 
think  this,  and  others  that :  any  person 
might  believe  if  he  would ;  an»f  one  can 
conquer  his  passions  who  cahs  in  the 
aid  of  religion.  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction  in  sense,  some  can  only  be 
nsed  in  particular  affirmative   proposi- 
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tioM ;  bat  a»^,  which  is  equiraleiit  to  all, 
may  be  either  in  Degative,  interrogative, 
or  hypoUietical  propositions :  9ome  say 
so:  does  any  one  believe  it?  He  will 
not  give  to  afiy. 

Some  to  the  shores  do  fly, 

Soms  to  the  woods,  or  wbither  fear  advls'd. 

He  is  a  path,  If  any  be  misled. 

He  is  a  robe,  If  any  naked  be, 
If  anv  chaooo  to  hunger,  he  is  bread, 

If  amy  be  a  bondsman,  be  Is  tna.    Flrchkb. 

SOONy  EARLY,  BETIMES. 
All  these  words  are  expressive  of 
time;  but  SOON  respects  some  future 
period  in  general;  EARLY,  or  ere^  be- 
fore, and  BETIMES,  or  by  the  time,  be- 
fore a  given  time,  respect  some  particular 
period  at  no  great  distance.  A  person 
may  come  9oon  or  eetriy;  in  the  former 
case  he  may  not  be  long  in  coming  from 
the  time  that  the  words  are  spoken ;  in 
the  latter  case  he  comes  before  the  tune 
appointed.  He  who  rises  90on  does  noth- 
ing extraordinary ;  but  he  who  rises  ear- 
ly  or  hetima  exceeds  the  usual  hour  con- 
siderably. Soon  is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  is  always  dated  from 
the  Ume  of  the  person  speaking,  if  not 
otherwise  expressed ;  come  toon  signifies 
after  the  present  moment :  ear/y  and  be- 
timen^  if  not  otherwise  expressed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  specific  time  ap- 
pointed ;  come  early  will  signify  a  visit, 
a  meeting,  and  the  like ;  do  it  bdimea 
will  signify  before  the  thing  to  be  done 
is  wanted :  in  this  manner,  both  are  em- 
ployed for  the  actions  of  youth.  An  ear^ 
ly  attention  to  religious  duties  will  ren- 
der them  habitual  and  pleasing;  we  roust 
begin  beHmea  to  bring  the  stubborn  will 
into  subjection. 

Bui  9oot^U»  mnm I  the  lover  tarns  his  eyes; 
Again  she  fiJls— again  she  dies— she  dies. 

POFE. 

Pope  not  being  sent  wrly  to  school,  wu 
taoght  to  road  by  an  aunt  Jobmson. 

Happj  is  the  man  who  b^Umet  aeqnlree  a 
relish  ibr  holy  solitude.  UoaMi. 

SORRTy  ORIEVEDy  HURT. 
SORRY  and  GRIEVED  are  epithets 
somewhat  differing  from  their  primitives 
9orrow  and  ffrie/  {^-  AjffUcUon)^  inasmuch 
as  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 
We  8peal(  of  being  torry  for  anything, 
however    trivial,    which    oonoeres    our- 


selves; bat  we  are  commonly  oriAwf  for 
that  which  concerns  others.  I  am  mnry 
that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a  person 
called  upon  me ;  I  am  gritotd  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  serve  a  friend  who 
stands  in  need.  Both  these  terms  re- 
spect only  that  which  we  do  ourselves: 
HURT  (v.  To  diafleam  and  To  injure)  re- 
apects  that  which  is  done  to  us,  denoting 
painful  feeling  from  hurt  or  wounded 
feelings;  we  are  hurt  at  being  treated 
with  disrespect. 

The  ass,  approaching  next,  confcssM 
That  In  his  heart  he  lov*d  a  jest ; 

One  fsolthe  hath,lsaorryfbr*t,  

His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short.N  Swot. 

The  mhnic  Kpa  began  to  chatter. 
Bow  evil  tongues  his  name  bespatter; 
He  saw,  and  he  was  ffrUffd  to  weeX 
His  teal  was  sometimes  Indiscreet  Swot. 

No  man  Is  kwri,  at  least  Ibw  are  ao,b7  bear- 
ing his  neighbor  esteemed  a  worthy  man. 

Bxjiia. 

souLy  Mna>. 

These  terms,  or  the  equivalents  to 
them,  have  been  employed  by  all  civil- 
ized nations  to  designate  that  part  of 
human  nature  which  is  distinct  from 
matter.  The  SOUL,  however,  from  the 
German  aeeU^  etc,  and  the  Greek  ^aw,  to 
live,  like  the  anima  of  the  Latin,  which 
comes  from  the  Greek  avcfioc»  wind  or 
breath,  is  represented  to  our  minds  by 
the  subtlest  or  most  ethereal  of  sensible 
objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  de- 
notes properly  the  quickening  or  vital 
principle.  HIND,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  Greek  fuvoCy  which  signifies  strength, 
is  that  sort  of  power  which  is  closely  al- 
lied to,  and  In  a  great  measure  depend- 
ent upon,  corporeal  organization :  the 
former  is,  therefore,  the  immortal,  and 
the  latter  the  mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  for- 
mer connects  us  with  angels,  l^e  latter 
with  brutes;  in  the  former  we  distin- 
guish consciousness  and  will,  which  is 
possessed  by  no  other  created  being  that 
we  know  of;  in  the  latter  we  (Ustiu- 
guish  nothing  but  the  power  of  receiving 
impressions  from  external  objects,  which 
we  call  ideas,  and  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes.  Poets  and  philos- 
ophers  speak  of  the  9oul  in  the  same 
strain,  as  the  active  and  living  principle. 

lffan*8  totU  In  a  perpetoal  motton  flows. 
And  to  no  outward  eaase  tiiat  notton  owas. 

Damax. 
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In  tafthf  Hi  coTQeaa,  or  in  maiden  pride, 
The  soft  return  conceal'd,  save  when  It  stole 
In  sidelong  glances  from  her  downeast  eyes, 
Or  from  her  swelling  wul  In  stifled  sighs. 

THOMBOW. 

The  9(na  consists  of  many  fltcaltiefl,  as  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  wUI,  with  all  the  senses, 
both  outward  and  inward ;  or,  to  speak  more 
philosophically,  the  9oul  can  exert  herself  in 
many  dUTerent  ways  of  action.  Addoom. 

The  ancients,  though  unaided  by  the 
light  of  Divine  revelation,  yet  represent- 
ed the  tout  as  a  distinct  principle.  The 
Psyche  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
name  they  gave  to  the  human  aaidy  was 
feigned  to  be  one  of  their  incorporeal  or 
celestial  beings.  The  amma  of  the  Lat- 
ins was  taken  precisely  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  mW,  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  the  animua  or  rmnd.  Thus 
Uie  Emperor  Adrian  is  said  on  his  dying 
bed  to  have  addressed  his  soul  in  words 
which  clearly  denote  what  he  thought  of 
its  independent  existence : 

Animula  vagula,  blandnla, 

gnsB  none  abibis  in  loca  ? 
ospes  comesquc  corporis, 
Fallidula,  rigida,  nndnla. 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabis  Joca  1 

The  minei,  being  considered  as  an  at- 
tribute to  the  aouly  is  taken  sometimes 
for  one  faculty,  and  sometimes  for  an- 
other; as  for  the  understanding,  when 
we  say  a  person  is  not  in  his  right  mifid. 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Shakspbabb. 

Sometimes  for  the  intellectaal  power : 

I  thought  the  eternal  mind 

Had  made  ns  masters.  Dbtdbn. 

Or  for  the  intellectual  capacity : 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  &te 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date  ; 
He  did  the  ntmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find. 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 

COWLKT. 

Or  for  the  imagination  or  conception. 

In  the  judgment  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the 
true  poet  forms  his  imitations  of  nature  after  a 
model  of  ideal  perfection,  which  perbape  has  no 
existence  but  In  his  own  mind.  Bbattib. 

Sometimes  the  word  mind  is  employed 
to  denote  the  operations  of  the  thinking 
faculty,  the  thoughts  or  opinions : 

The  ambiguous  god. 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  express'd ; 
Some  truths  revealed,  in  terms  involved  the  rest. 

DBfBBM.  I 


The  earth  was  not  of  my  mifH2, 

If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Shaxifbabb. 
Or  the  will,  choice,  determination,  as  in 
the  colloquial  phrase,  to  have  a  mind  to 
do  a  thing. 

An  the  aigomenU  to  a  good  life  will  be  very 
Suignillcant  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be 
wkked,  when  remiaiioa  of  sins  may  be  had  on 
such  cheap  terms.  Tillotson. 

Our  question  Is,  whether  aU  be  sin  which  is 
done  without  direction  by  Scripture,  and  not 
whether  the  IsraeUtes  did  at  any  Uroe  amiss  by 
following  their  own  minda  without  askbig  coun- 
sel of  God,  HOOBBB. 

Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  memory, 
as  in  the  familiar  expressions  to  call  to 
mttuf,  put  in  mind,  etc. 

The  king  knows  their  disposition;  a  small 
touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.       Bacon. 
These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.       Drtdxn. 

They  will  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their 
impressions  on  his  fancy.  Attbbbdrt. 

A  wholesome  law.  time  out  of  mind^ 
Had  been  confirmed  by  fete's  decreew 


Swift. 


Lastly,  the  mind  is  considered  as  the 
seat  of  all  the  faculties : 

Every  fecalty  is  a  distinct  taste  hi  the  mind^ 
and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  its  proper  rel- 
ish. Annisoir. 

And  also  of  the  passions  or  affections. 

E*en  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid.  Thohbon. 
This  word,  being  often  used  for  the  mwl  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen  when  we 
say  that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mind,  instead 
of  a  broken  understanding:  whkh  word  mind 
we  use  also  for  opinion,  as  I  am  of  this  or  that 
mind;  and  sometimes  for  men's  conditions  or 
virtues,  as  he  is  of  an  honest  mind,  or  a  man  of 
a  Just  mind;  sometimes  for  afltetion,  as  I  do 
this  for  my  mind* a  sake,  etc  Kaleioh. 

The  wul  being  the  better  part  of  a 
roan,  is  taken  for  the  man*s  self ;  as  Hor- 
ace says,  in  allusion  to  his  friend  Virgil, 
"  et  serves  animas  dimidlum  meae  '^  hence 
the  term  is  figuratively  extended,  in  its 
application,  to  denote  a  human  being : 

The  moral  is  the  case  of  every  micZ  of  ns. 

L'EsniAifOB. 

It  is  a  republic;  there  are  in  it  a  hundred  boux^ 
geois,  and  about  a  thousand  unUa.        Adoisoh. 

The  poor  wnU  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore-tree. 

SBAKSPBABBi 

Or  the  individual  in  general 
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That  singing  up  to  lieaven-gate  Meend 

Bear  on  your  wingi  And  in  your  notes  his  prate. 

MUTOV. 

AUo,  whftt  is  eioellent,  Ihe  essential 
or  principal  part  of  a  thing,  the  spirit 
Tboa  aan,orthta  great  world  tioth  9J9  and  mml. 

MUTOM. 

HetaaatlMTeryf^M'oflNNiiity.      SHAurcAHB. 
There  Is  some  tout  of  goodness  in  things  erfl, 
Would  men  otMerrfaigly  dtotQ  it  ont 

Shakspeabb. 

SOUND,  SANK,  HEALTHY. 

SOUND  and  SANE,  in  Latin  aamts, 
comes  probably  from  sanguU^  the  blood, 
because  in  that  lies  the  seat  of  health  or 
sickness.    HEALTHY,  v.  ^«iftAy. 

8(nmd  is  extended  in  its  application  to 
all  things  that  are  in  the  state  in  which 
they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
vitality ;  thus,  animals  and  vegetables  are 
said  to  be  totmd  when  in  the  former  there 
is  nothing  amiss  in  their  breath,  and  in 
the  latter  in  their  root.  By  a  figurative 
application,  wood  and  other  things  may 
be  said  to  be  m>und  when  they  are  entire- 
ly free  from  any  symptom  of  decay ;  tane 
is  applicable  to  human  beings,  in  the  same 
sense,  but  with  reference  to  the  mind ;  a 
ttam  person  is  opposed  to  one  that  is  in- 
sane. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  tound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongae  is  the  clapper:  for  what  his  heart  tltlnks 
his  tongue  speaks.  SHAEsrBAna. 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are, 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 
Which  aanity  and  reason  could  not  he 
So  prosperously  delivered  of.  SHAsapBAiix. 

The  mind  is  also  said  to  be  mmnd  when 
it  is  in  a  perfect  state  to  form  right  opin- 
ions. 

Bnt  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  rounder  mind, 
The  fiital  present  to  the  flames  design'd. 

Dbtdbh. 

HeaJUhy  expresses  more  than  either 
9ound  or  Mne ;  we  are  hfaUhy  in  every 
part,  but  we  are  9ound  in  that  which  is 
essential  for  life ;  he  who  is  mntnd  may 
live,  but  he  who  is  heaithy  enjoys  life. 

But  the  course  of  succession  (to  the  crown)  is 
the  hMiihy  habit  of  the  British  constitution. 

Bomax. 
BOUND,  TONE. 

SOCND,  in  Latin  mmm,  and  TONE,  in 
Latin  tommy  may  probably  both  oome  from 


the  Greek  rovoc,  from  myM,  to  stretdi 
or  exert,  signifjring  simply  an  exertkia  of 
the  voice ;  and  that  is  connected  wHli  the 
Hebrew  thaon^  a  noise. 

Sound  is  that  which  issues  from  any 
body,  BO  as  to  become  audible ;  tone  is  a 
species  of  mmnd  which  is  produced  from 
particular  bodies :  a  tonrnd  may  be  acci- 
dental; we  may  hear  the  mnmdt  of  wa- 
ters or  leaves,  of  animals  or  men :  Umm 
are  those  particular  90undM  or  modula- 
tions of  Bound,  which  are  made  either  to 
express  a  particular  feeling  or  to  produce 
harmony;  a  sheep  will  cry  for  its  lost 
young  in  a  tone  of  distress ;  an  oi^gan  is 
so  formed  as  to  send  forth  the  most  sol- 
emn Uma, 

The  »ounds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  v»- 

rious  touches  which  raise  them,  form  thcmsirlvds 

into  an  acute  or  grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or 

soft,  tofte.  Hcons. 

SPACE,  ROOM. 

SPACE  is  in  Ladn  tpaiium^  Greek 
araliov^  ifiol.  owaibiovy  a  race -ground. 
ROOM  is  in  Saxon,  etc.,  mm,  Hebrew  ra- 
moA,  a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expres- 
sive of  that  portion  of  the  universe  which 
is  supposed  not  to  be  occupied  by  any 
solid  body :  apace  is  a  general  t^rm,  which 
includes  within  itself  that  which  infinite- 
ly surpasses  our  comprehension ;  room  is 
a  limited  term,  which  comprehends  those 
portions  of  upaee  which  are  artificially 
formed:  tpace  is  either  extended  or 
bounded;  room  is  always  a  bounded 
»pace:  the  npaee  between  two  objects  is 
either  natural,  incidental,  or  designedly 
formed;  the  room  is  that  which  is  the 
fruit  of  design,  to  suit  the  convenieQoe 
of  persons :  there  is  a  sufficient  tpace  be- 
tween the  heavenly  bodies  to  admit  of 
their  moving  without  confusion ;  the  val- 
ue of  a  house  essentially  depends  upoD 
the  quantity  of  room  which  it  a£foi^s : 
in  a  row  of  trees  there  must  always  be 
vacant  »patm  between  each  tree;  in  a 
coach  there  will  be  only  room  for  a  given 
number  of  persons. 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  tpaoe  that  many  poor  supplied. 


For  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  hooie. 
Is  nothing  hut  a  prison  of  a  larger  room. 

GOWLKT. 

Space  is   only  taken  in  the  natural 
sense;   room  is  also  employed  in  the 
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moral  application :  in  every  person  there 
is  ample  room  for  amendment  or  im- 
provement 

He  was  incapable  of  laying  traps  for  disconrse, 
or  patting  other  people^s  conyersation  aside  to 
make  rootn  fw  his  own.  Cuiibxrlaiid. 

TO  SPRAK,  SAT,  TELL. 

SPEAK,  in  Saxon  specan,  is  probably 
changed  from  the  German  tprechen,  and 
connected  with  brechen^  to  break,  the  Lat- 
in precor^  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  bareky 
to  i>Iess.  SAT,  in  Saxon  seeffan^  German 
soffen^  Latin  9eco  or  aequor^  changed  into 
dicOy  and  Hebrew  shock,  to  gpeak  or  say. 
TELL,  in  Saxon  iadlan,  low  German  tk- 
Um^  etc.,  is  probably  an  onomatopoeia  in 
language. 

To  speak  may  simply  consist  in  utter- 
ing an  articulate  sound;  but  to  say  is 
to  communicate  some  idea  by  means  of 
words :  a  child  begins  to  gpwk  the  mo- 
ment it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  any  ac- 
knowledged sound ;  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  it  can  say  anything :  a  per- 
son is  said  to  speak  high  or  low,  distinct- 
ly or  indistinctly ;  but  he  says  that  which 
is  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong :  a  dumb 
man  cannot  speak;  a  fool  cannot  say 
anything  that  is  worth  hearing :  we  spetSc 
languages,  we  speak  sense  or  nonsense, 
we  speak  intelligibly  or  unintelligibly; 
but  we  say  what  we  think  at  the  time. 

He  that  qaestloneth  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much,  for  he  shall  give  occasion  to 
those  whom  he  atdieth  to  please  themselves  in 
spettking.  Bacon. 

He  possessed  to  admiration  that  rare  fiBCulty 
of  always  saying  enough,  and  not  too  mnch,  on 
any  snl^Ject.  Cdiobrland. 

In  an  extended  sense,  ^peeJc  may  refer 
as  much  to  sense  as  to  sound ;  but  then 
it  applies  only  to  general  cases,  and  say 
to  particular  and  passing  circumstances 
of  life :  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  gift  of 
speech  not  to  ^iedk  the  truth ;  it  is  very 
culpable  in  a  person  to  say  that  he  will 
do  a  thing  and  not  to  do  it. 

In  what  I  now  shall  say  of  him,  I  have  spoken 
the  tnxth  oonscientioasly.  Goobslakd. 

To  say  and  tdl  are  both  the  ordinary 
actions  of  men  in  their  daily  interconrse ; 
but  say  is  very  partial,  it  may  compre- 
hend single  unconnected  sentences,  or 
even  single  words:  we  may  say  yes  or 


no ;  but  we  tdl  that  which  is  connected^ 
and  which  forms  more  or  less  of  a  nar- 
rative. To  say  is  to  communicate  that 
which  passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  ex- 
press our  ideas  and  feelings  as  they  rise ; 
to  fetf  is  to  communicate  events  or  cir- 
cumstances respecting  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers: it  is  not  good  to  let  children  say 
footish  things  for  the  sake  of  talking ;  it 
is  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
in  idling  everything  they  hear:  when 
every  one  is  allowed  to  say  what  he  likes 
and  what  he  thinks,  there  will  common- 
ly be  more  speakers  than  hearers ;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  teU  long  sto- 
ries impose  a  tax  upon  others,  which  is 
not  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany. 

Sayy  Yorke  (tor  snre,  if  any,  thon  canst  Ml), 
What  Tirtae  is,  who  practise  it  so  well  ?  Jckyks, 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE,  DIS- 
COURSE. 

The  idea  of  communicating  with,  or 
communicating  to,  another,  by  means  of 
signs,  is  common  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms :  to  SPEAK  (v.  To  speak) 
is  an  indefinite  term,  specifying  no  cir- 
cumstance of  the  action ;  we  may  speak 
only  one  word  or  many;  but  TALK, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  tell  (v.  To 
speak),  is  a  mode  of  speaking,  namely,  for 
a  continuance  :  we  may  speak  from  va- 
rious motives ;  we  talk  for  pleasure ;  we 
CONVERSE  (w.  Conversatiofi)  for  im- 
provement, or  intellectual  gratification : 
we  ^)eak  with  or  to  a  person;  we  talk 
commonly  to  others;  we  eotwerse  with 
others.  Speaking  a  language  is  quite 
distinct  from  writing  it :  those  who  think 
least  talk  most:  conversation  is  the  ra- 
tional employment  of  social  beings,  who 
seek  by  an  interchange  of  sentiments  to 
purify  the  affections,  and  improve  the 
understanding. 

Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  oar  thooghts. 

South. 

Talkers  are  commonly  rain,  and  credulons 
withal ;  for  he  that  ialketh  what  he  knowoth, 
will  also  talk  what  he  knoweth  not  Baoon. 
Words  teamed  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse. 
Bat  talking  is  not  always  to  converse.  Cowm. 
Oo,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  ^Hend, 
Converse  with  Adam.  Hilton. 

Conversation  is  the  act  of  many  togeth- 
er; DISCOURSE,  in  Latin  diseursus,  ex- 
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pressing  properly  an  examining  or  delilv 
erating  npon,  like  talk,  may  be  the  act 
of  one  addressing  himself  to  others ;  par- 
ents and  teachers  dueovne  with  young 
people  on  moral  duties. 

Let  thy  diseourm  be  soeh, that  tboainsyit gtre 
rroflt  to  others,  or  from  them  receive.  Dbkbax. 

SPECIAL,  SPBCIFICy  PARTICULAB. 

SPECIAL,  in  Latin  gpedalu^  signifies 
belonging  to  the  species ;  SPECIFIC,  in 
Latin  $peeifieu8j  from  xpeetA,  a  species, 
and  facio,  to  make,  signifies  making  a 
species ;  PARTICULAB,  belonging  to  a 
particle  or  small  part  The  special  is 
that  which  comes  under  the  general ;  the 
particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the 
special:  hence  we  speak  of  a  spedcU  rule ; 
but  a  particular  case.  Fartieular  and 
q)ecijie  are  both  applied  to  the  properties 
of  individuals ;  but  partieuhr  is  said  of 
the  contingent  drcumstanoes  of  things, 
specijic  of  their  inherent  properties :  ev- 
ery plant  has  something  particular  in 
itself  different  from  others,  it  is  either 
longer  or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger; 
but  its  specific  property  is  that  which  it 
has  in  common  with  its  species :  partic- 
ular is,  therefore,  the  term  adapted  to 
loose  discourse;  specific  is  a  scientific 
term  which  describes  things  minutely. 

God  claimi  tt  u  a  special  part  of  his  preroga- 
tlve  to  have  the  entire  dispoaal  of  riches.  South. 

Erery  state  has  a  particular  principle  of  hap- 
piness, and  this  principle  may  io  each  be  carried 
to  a  mischievous  excess.  Goummitb. 

The  impntation  of  being  a  Ibol  is  a  thing  which 
mankind,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  impatient  of, 
it  being  a  blot  upon  the  prime  and  epecific  per- 
fection of  hamau  nature.  Sodth. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  particularise 
and  spedfy:  we  particularize  for  the  sake 
of  information ;  we  specify  for  the  sake 
of  instruction:  in  describing  a  man^s 
person  and  dress  we  particutarvte  if  we 
mention  everything  singly  which  can  be 
said  upon  it ;  in  delineating  a  plan  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  everything  else  which  may 
be  connected  with  the  carrying  it  into 
execution. 

St.  Peter  doth  not  specify  what  these  waters 
were.  Buknbt. 

The  numbers  I  particularise  are  about  thirty- 
six  millions.  Burke. 


TO  8PBND,  KXHA.U8T,  DRAIN. 

SPEND,  contracted  from  espendy  m 
Latm  esqtmdo,  to  pay  away,  signifies  to 
give  from  one*8  self.  EXHAUST,  from 
the  Latin  exhaurio^  to  draw  oat|  signifies 
to  draw  out  all  that  there  is.  DRAIN,  a 
variation  of  draw,  signifies  to  draw  diy. 

The  idea  of  taking  f  rooi  the  substaocc 
of  anything  is  common  to  these  tenns; 
but  to  ^p0ria  is  to  deprive  it  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  to  exhaust^  and  that  in  a  leas 
degree  than  to  dreun:  every  one  who 
exerts  himself,  in  that  degree  q)ends  his 
strength;  if  the  exertions  are  violent 
he  eaShausts  himself ;  a  country  which  is 
drained  of  men  is  supposed  to  have  do 
more  left  To  spend  may  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  either  external  or  mherent 
in  a  body;  ezhausi  to  that  which  is  in- 
herent ;  drain  to  that  which  is  external 
of  the  body  in  which  it  is  contained:  we 
may  speak  of  spencUn^  our  wealth,  oor 
resources,  our  tune,  and  the  like;  bat 
of  exhausting  our  strength,  our  vigor,  our 
voice,  and  the  like ;  of  drmning^  in  the 
proper  application,  a  vessel  of  its  liquid, 
or,  in  the  improper  application,  ehrainwg 
a  treasury  of  its  contents :  hence  arises 
this  further  distinction,  that  to  qxnd  snd 
to  exh€mst  may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  tiie 
injury  of  a  body ;  but  to  drain  may  be 
to  its  advantage.  Inasmuch  as  what  is 
spent  or  exhausted  may  be  more  or  less 
essential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it 
cannot  be  parted  with  without  duninish- 
ing  its  value,  or  even  destroying  its  ex- 
istence ;  as  when  a  fortune  is  ^pfd^  i*  ^ 
gone,  or  when  a  person's  strength  is  «^ 
hausted  he  is  no  longer  able  to  move:  on 
the  other  hand,  to  arain^  though  a  more 
complete  evacuation,  is  not  always  injn- 
rious,  but  sometimes  even  useful  to  t 
body ;  as  when  the  land  is  drained  of  • 
superabundance  of  water. 

Tour  tears  for  mch  a  death  in  vain  yoo  spe^t 
Which  straight  in  immortality  shall  end. 

Many  of  oar  provisions  tat  ease  or  happiae^" 
are  eoehausted  by  the  present  day.      Joai»o9. 

Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  worda  nor  the  ^'^^ 
ing  of  an  hour-glass.  Soctb. 

TO  SPEND,  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE,  VIB- 
BIPATE,  SQUANDBB. 

SPEND  and  EXPEND  an  variations 
from  the  Latin  eiqmydo;  but  9W»  «"'. 
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plies  simply  to  turn  to  some  purpose,  or 
nuike  use  of;  to  expend  carries  with  it 
likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting;  and 
WASTE,  moreover,  comprehends  the  idea 
of  exhausting  to  no  good  purpose :  we 
wpend  money  when  we  purchase  anything 
with  it ;  we  expend  it  when  we  lay  it  out 
in  large  quantities,  so  as  essentially  to 
diminish  its  quantity :  individuals  ^)end 
what  they  hare;  goremment  expenda 
vast  sums  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a 
nation ;  all  persons  wa^  their  property 
who  have  not  sufficienti  discretion  to  use 
it  well :  we  epend  our  time,  or  gur  lives, 
in  any  employment;  we  expend  our 
strength  and  faculties  upon  some  ardu- 
ous undertaking ;  we  vcasU  our  time  and 
talents  in  trifles. 

Then,  having  tpent  the  last  remains  of  light, 
Tbey  give  their  bodies  due  repose  tJL  night. 

DRTunr. 

The  King  of  England  wasted  the  French  king's 
ooantry,  and  thereby  caused  him  to  expend  such 
Boms  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt. 

Hatwakd. 
What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  own  disease. 
Are  snatch'd  by  sadden  death,  mr  waeU  by  slow 
degrees  I  Jshths. 

DISSIPATE,  in  Latin  dimpahu,  from 
<fu9t/x>,  that  is  dw  and  ctpo,  in  Greek  fft^, 
to  scatter,  signifies  to  scatter  different 
ways,  that  is,  to  wuU  by  throwing  away 
in  all  directions :  SQUANDER,  which  is 
a  variation  of  winder^  signifies  to  make 
to  run  wide  apart  Both  these  terms, 
therefore,  denote  modes  of  tootling  ;  but 
the  former  seems  peculiarly  applicable 
to  that  which  is  vntsied  in  detail  upon 
different  objects,  and  by  a  distraction  of 
the  mind ;  the  latter  respects  rather  the 
act  of  wtuttTiff  in  the  gross,  in  large  quan- 
tities, by  planless  profusion :  young  men 
are  apt  to  dmipate  their  property  in  pleas- 
ures ;  the  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless 
are  apt  to  equander  their  property. 

lie  pitied  man,  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Wliom  falsely  smiling  fate  has  cnrsM  with  means 
To  dUeipcUe  their  days  in  quest  of  Joy. 

'    ARKSTmOlfO. 

Tb  how  many  temptations  are  all,  bot  espe- 
cially the  young  and  gay,  exposed,  to  eguander 
their  whole  time  amidst  the  circles  of  levity. 

Blaix. 

SPIRITUOUS,  SPHUTED,  8PIBITUAL, 

GHOSTLY. 
SPIRITUOnS  signifies  having  spirit 
%B  a  physical  property,  after  the  manner 


of  epiritwnu  liquors :  SPIRITED  is  ap- 
plicable  to  the  animal  spirits  of  either 
men  or  brutes ;  a  person  or  a  horse  may 
be  tpirited 

The  spirituotu  and  benign  matter  most  apt 
for  generation.  Smith. 

Drydeu's  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble  and  epir' 
ited.  Johnson. 

What  is  SPIRITUAL  is  after  the 
manner  of  a  spirit^  and  what  is  GHOST- 
LY is  like  a  ghost:  although  originally 
the  same  in  meaning,  the  former  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  spiriiuSj  and  the 
latter  from  the  German  geisty  and  both 
signifying  what  is  not  corporeal,  yet  they 
have  acquired  a  difference  of  applica- 
tion. Spiritual  objects  are  mostly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  sense. 

Virginity  is  better  ttian  the  married  life ;  not 
that  it  Is  more  holy,  but  that  It  Is  a  freedom  flrom 
cares,  an  opportunity  to  spend  more  time  in  9j>ir- 
Mifo/ employments.  Jsaxn  Taylor. 


Hence  it  is  that  the  ipiritual  is  op- 
posed to  the  temporal 

She  lores  them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and 
they  reverence  her  as  their  spiritual  mother, 
with  an  affection  tar  aboTO  that  of  the  fondest 
friend.  Law. 

Tboa  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  spiritual  tuncMoOy  not  thy  life. 

SHAKSPXAaB. 

Ohostly  is  more  immediately  opposed 
to  the  carnal  or  the  secular,  and  is  a 
term,  therefore,  of  more  solemn  import 

The  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  much  more  prectoas 
than  worldly  benefits,  and  onr  ghatHy  evils  of 
greater  importance  than  the  harm  which  ttie 
body  feeleth.  Hooaaa. 

To  deny  me  the  ghosUy  comfort  of  my  chap- 
lains seems  a  greater  barbarity  than  is  ever 
used  by  Christians.  Kino  CHAauss. 

SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 
SPREAD  (v.  To  spread)  applies  equal- 
1y  to  dt^ible  or  indivisible  bodies  ;  we 
spread  our  money  on  the  table,  or  we 
m&ymread  a  cloth  on  the  table:  but 
SCATTER,  like  Quitter,  is  a  frequentative 
of  shake  (v.  To  shake),  and  is  applicable 
to  divisible  bodies  only ;  we  scatter  com 
on  the  ground.  To  spread  may  be  an 
act  of  design  or  otherwise,  but  mostly 
the  former;  as  when  we  spread  books 
or  papers  before  us :  scatter  is  mostly  an 
act  without  design;  a  child  scatters  the 
papers  on  the  floor.  When  taken,  how- 
ever,  as  an  act  of  design,  it  is  done  with- 
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out  order;  but  wprtad  U  an  act  done  in 
order ;  thus  hay  is  Apread  out  to  dry,  but 
corn  18  feaiierea  over  the  land. 

All  in  a  row 
AdTsncing  braid,  or  whteling  round  the  field, 
Th»y  tpread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  son. 
THomoK. 

Each  leader  now  his  teattei^d  foroe  conjoins. 

POPK. 

Things  may  spread  in  one  direction, 
or  at  least  without  separation ;  but  they 
DISPERSE  {v.  To  dupel)  in  many  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodies :  a  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in  all 
its  parts,  and  a  tree  also  ^n^eads  as  its 
branches  increase ;  but  a  multitude  di»- 
perses^  an  army  disperses.  Between  scal- 
ier and  disperse  there  is  no  other  differ- 
ence than  that  one  is  immethodical  and 
often  involuntary,  the  other  systematic 
and  intentional:  flowers  are  soaUered 
along  a  path  which  accidentally  fall  from 
the  hand ;  a  mob  is  Aspersed  by  an  act 
of  authority:  sheep  are  scattered  along 
the  hills;  religious  tracts  are  dispersed 
among  the  poor :  the  disciples  were  scat- 
tered as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  after 
the  delivery  of  our  Saviour  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews ;  they  dispersed  them- 
selves, after  his  ascension,  over  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  stately  trees  flkst  spread  their  branches. 

Milton. 
Shall  (bneral  eloquence  her  colors  spread^ 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  ? 

TODMO. 

Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops   dispersinff 
bend.  Pops. 

TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 

SPREAD,  in  Saxon  spredan,  low  Ger- 
man spredan^  high  German  sprtiten^  is  au 
intensive  of  breU^  broad,  signifying  to 
stretch  wide.  EXPAND,  in  Latin  er- 
pando,  compounded  of  ez  and  pando,  to 
open,  and  itte  Greek  0aiv4tf,  to  show  or 
make  appear,  signifies  to  open  out  wide. 
DIFFUSE,  V.  Dijitse. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two 
are  particular  terms.  To  spread  may 
be  said  of  anything  which  occupies  more 
space  than  it  has  done,  whether  by  a  di- 
rect separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  ac- 
cession to  the  substance ;  but  to  expand 
is  to  spread  by  means  of  extending  or 
unfolding  the  parts :  a  mist  spreads  over 


the  earth ;  a  flower  eapands  its  leaves : 
a  tree  spreads  by  the  growth  of  its  branch- 
es; the  opening  bud  eapamds  when  it 
feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 
IHffuMon  is  that  process  of  spreadSaig 
which  consists  literally  in  pouring  out  in 
different  ways. 

See  where  the  winding  Tile  Its  Icvish'd  stores 
Irrignotts  spreads,  Taasuom. 

As  from  the  fsot  of  lieaven  the  alutler*d  donda 
Tamaltooos  rove,  th'  intennioable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o*er  the  world  eaopands 
A  purer  azure.  THomoiv. 

His  head  above  the  floods  he  gently  reared. 
And,  as  b^raec,  his  golden  boms  appeared ; 
That  on  the  forefaead  siiooe  divinely  bright. 
And  o'er  the  banlu  d^fvised  a  yellow  ]|ghL 

A^DBOir. 

Spread  and  expamd  are  used  likewise 
in  a  moral  application ;  diffuse  is  seldom 
used  in  any  other  application :  spread  is 
here,  as  before,  equally  indefinite  as  to 
the  mode  of  the  action;  everything 
$pread»^  and  it  s^^reaids  in  any  way ;  but 
eaxmsioH  is  that  gradual  process  by 
which  an  object  opens  or  unfolds  itself 
after  the  manner  of  a  flower.  Evils 
spread,  and  reports  qfread;  the  mind  ex- 
pands,  and  prospects  expand;  knowledge 
diffuses  Itself,  or  cheerfulness  is  eUffused 
throughout  a  company. 

About  this  time  the  heresy  of  WicUilfe,  or 
LoUardism,  as  it  was  called,  bejgan  to  spread. 


Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bud ;  'tis  then  alone 
His  fiicnlties  empanded  in  full  bloom, 
Shine  forth. 


A  chief  renown*d  in  war, 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  I^atin  name. 
And  through  the  conquered  world  d^fvse  our 
bme.  Drtdkh. 

TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 
DISSEMINATE. 

To  SPREAD  (p.  To  thread,  expand)  is 
said  of  any  object  material  or  spiritual ; 
the  rest  are  mostly  employed  in  the  mor. 
al  application.  To  spread  is  to  extend  to 
an  indefinite  width ;  to  CIRCULATE  is 
to  spread  within  a  circle:  thus  news 
spreads  through  a  country ;  but  a  story 
circtdates  in  a  village,  or  from  house  to 
house,  or  a  report  is  circulated  in  a  neigfa> 
borhood. 

Love  would  between  the  rich  and  needy  stand. 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal 
hand.  Waubk. 
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Our  God,  when  heAven  and  euth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  shonid  of  both  participate: 
If  our  lives*  motions  theirs  most  imitate. 
Our  Icnowledge,  like  our  blood,  most  circular. 

Dbnbaic. 

Spread  and  circulate  are  the  acts  of 
persons  or  things;  PROPAGATE  and 
DISSEMINATE  are  the  acts  of  persons 
only.  The  thing  spreads  and  circidatet^ 
or  it  is  npread  and  dradated  by  some 
one ;  it  is  always  propagated  and  dissem- 
inated by  some  one.  Propagate,  from 
the  Latin  propago,  a  breed,  and  dissenii- 
nate^  from  semai ,  a  seed,  are  here  figura- 
tively employed  as  modes  of  spreading^ 
according  to  the  natural  operations  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  anything  which 
is  implied  in  the  first  two  tenns.  What 
is  propagated  is  supposed  to  generate 
new  subjects :  as  when  doctrines,  either 
good  or  bad,  are  propagated  among  the 
people  so  as  to  make  them  converts: 
what  is  disseminaied  is  supposed  to  be 
sown  in  different  parts ;  thus  principles 
are  disseminated  among  youth. 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Drtpkn. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  care  to  dUeemi- 
nate  her  blessuigs  among  the  different  regions 
of  the  world.  Adi>ison. 

SPRING,  FOUNTAIN,  SOURCB. 

SPRING  denotes  that  which  springs; 
the  word,  therefore,  carries  us  back  to 
the  point  from  which  the  water  issues. 
FOUNTAIN,  in  Latin  fons,  from  /«/«&, 
to  pour  out,  signifies  that  from  which 
anything  is  poured,  and  comprehends 
in  it  a  collection  or  certain  quantity  of 
water,  both  natural  and  artificial:  and 
SOURCE,  in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages  sitrgicia,  is  obviously  from  surgo,  to 
rise,  and  carries  us  back  to  the  place 
whence  the  water  takes  its  rise.  Springs 
are  to  be  found  by  digging  a  sunicient 
depth  in  all  parts  of  the  earth :  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  and  also  in  the  East, 
we  read  ot  fountains  which  form  them- 
selves, and  supply  the  surrounding  parts 
with  refreshing  streams:  the  so/urces  of 
rivers  are  mostly  to  be  traced  to  some 
mountain. 

Tt  has  so  many  springs  breakbig  out  of  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  such  vast  quantities  of 
wood  t<i  make  pipes,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
are  so  well  stocked  ^\\h  fountains.      Addison. 


Fast  by  abrook  wfountaMs  mnrmoring  stream. 

Bbattix. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  passed  the  source 
of  the  famous  cold  river  II  Flume  Freddo:  it 
riaes  at  once  oat  of  the  earth  a  large  stream. 

Brtdohb. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  figurative 
sense:  spring  is  taken  for  that  which 
is  always  flowing;  fmmiain  for  that 
which  contains  an  abundant  supply  for 
a  stream;  and  source  for  the  channel 
through  which  from  the  oommenoement 
any  event  comes  to  pass. 

The  heart  of  the  citizen  Is  a  perennial  spring 
ofenergy  to  the  State.  Bduce. 

Eternal  King !  the  author  of  all  being, 
FownUiin  of  light,  thyself  faivisible.       Milton. 
These  are  thy  blessings,  industry  I  nm^  power  I 
Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art. 

Thomson. 

TO.  SPRING,  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK. 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances and  mode  differ  in  all; 
SPRING  (v.  To  spring)  is  indefinite  hi 
these  respects,  and  is  therefore  the  most 
general  term.  To  spring  and  START, 
which  is  in  all  probability  an  intensitive 
of  stir,  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary movements,  but  the  former  is  most- 
ly voluntary,  and  the  latter  involuntary ; 
a  person  springs  out  of  bed,  or  one  ani- 
mal springs  upon  another;  a  person  or 
animal  starts  from  a  certain  point  to  be- 
gin running,  or  starts  with  fright  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  To  STARTLE, 
which  is  a  frequentative  of  start,  is  al- 
ways an  involuntary  action;  a  horse 
starts  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point 
on  which  he  stands ;  but  if  he  startles  he 
seems  to  fly  back  on  himself  and  stops 
his  course ;  to  spring  and  start,  therefore, 
always  carry  a  person  farther  from  a 
given  point;  but  startie  and  SHRINK, 
which  is  probably  an  intensitive  of  sink, 
signifying  to  sink  into  itself,  are  move- 
ments within  one*6  self;  startling  is  a 
sudden  convulsion  of  the  frame  which 
makes  a  person  to  stand  in  hesitation 
whether  to  proceed  or  not ;  shrinking  is 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself ; 
any  sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes 
a  person  startle;  the  approach  of  any 
frightful  object  makes  him  shrink  back ; 
spring  and  start  are  mostly  employed  only 
in  the  proper  sense  of  corporeal  move- 
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ments :  HarUe  and  thrink  are  employed 
in  regard  to  the  movemeiita  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body. 

Death  wounds  to  care ;  we  &n,  we  rise,  we  reign, 
Spring  from  our  fetters,  and  fasten  in  tlie  skies. 

Yooaa. 

A  shape  within  the  wat'nr  Rieam  appear'd, 
Bcndlnff  to  look  on  me :  1 9Uirted  back. 
It  ttarUd  back.  Milton. 

Tis  listening  fear  and  damb  amazement. 
When  to  the  ttartUd  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  fer  eooth,  eniptiTe  throngh  the  doad. 
Thohiow. 

Tliere  is  a  horror  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged 
eonntr>'  which  makes  nature  thrink  back  at  the 
reflection.  Haaaiwo. 

TO  SPRINKLE,  BEDEW. 

To  SPRINKLE  is  a  frequentative  of 
spring,  and  denotes  either  an  act  of  nat- 
ure or  design:  to  B£D£W  is  to  cover 
with  dtw^  which  is  an  operation  of  nature. 
By  tprvMing,  a  liquid  falls  in  sensible 
drops  upon  the  earth ;  by  bedewing,  it 
covers  by  imperceptible  drops:  rain  be- 
ftpnnkla  the  earth ;  dew  bedew  it. 

The  prince  with  IlTing  water  eprinJtled  o*«r 
Bis  limbs  and  body.  DarDaa. 

The  slWer  streams,  which  from  tills  spring  in- 
crease, 
Bedew  all  Christian  hearts  with  drops  of  peace. 

So  likewise,  figuratively,  things  are 
tprinkled  with  flour ;  the  cheeks  are  be- 
dewed with  tears. 

Wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colored  plume,  eprinJcUd  with  gold. 

Milton. 
And  all  the  while  salt  tears  bedetced  the  hear- 
ers'cheeks. 


TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 

SPROUT,  in  Saxon  eprytan,  low  Oer. 
man  sprou^en,  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  German  tprttim,  to  spurt,  tprtil' 
en,  to  spread,  and  the  like.  To  BUD  is 
to  put  forth  bvds  ;  the  noun  bud  is  a  va- 
riation from  button,  whidi  it  redembles 
in  form.  To  sproiU  is  to  come  forth 
from  the  stem ;  to  bud,  to  put  forth  in 
bud$. 

The  sprouUng  leaves  that  saw  you  here, 
And  call'd  their  fellows  to  the  sight.  Cowtsr. 
Noble  olifects  are  to  the  mind  what  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bud  or  flower ;  they  open  or  unfold,  as 
it  were,  the  leaves  of  it,  put  it  upon  exerting  and 
spreading  every  way,  and  call  forth  all  those 
powers  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it. 

ATtEKBCRT. 


SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITITIOUS,  COUN- 
TERFEIT. 

SPURIOUS,  in  Latin  9pttritu,w  Greek 
9irovpalnv,  that  is,  one  conceived  by  a 
woman,  because  the  ancients  called  the 
female  epurhtm;  hence,  one  who  is  of 
uncertain  origin  on  the  father's  side  is 
termed  ipuriotu.  SUPPOSITITIOrs, 
from  suppose,  signifies  to  be  supposed  or 
conjectured,  in  distinction  from  being 
positively  known.  COUNTERFEIT,  r. 
To  imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  false ; 
the  former  two  indirectly,  the  latter  di- 
rectly :  whatever  is  uncertain  that  roigbt 
be  certain,  and  whatever  is  conjectural 
that  might  be  conclusive,  are  by  implica- 
tion false ;  that  which  is  made  in  imita- 
tion of  another  thing,  so  as  to  pass  for 
it  as  the  true  one,  is  positively  fftl«. 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  these 
terms,  and  the  ground  of  their  applia- 
tions.  An  illegitimate  offspring  is  M 
to  be  spuriotu  In  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  the  father  in  tWs  case  being  al- 
ways uncertain ;  and  any  oifspring  which 
is  termed  itpttrioue  falls  necessarily  under 
the  imputation  of  not  being  the  offspring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear. 
In  the  same  manner  an  edition  of  a  work 
is  termed  tpuriout  which  comes  out  un- 
der a  false  name,  or  a  name  different 
from  that  in  the  title-page  :  euppogititioia 
expresses  more  or  less  of  falsehood,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  -^ 
suppotititious  parent  implies  little  le^ 
than  a  dii-ectly  false  parent;  but  m 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  any  person  m 
remote  periods  of  antiquity,  it  may  ^ 
merely  ttuppoeititious  or  conjectural  frona 
the  want  of  information.  CounUrfeii  re- 
spects  rather  works  of  art  which  are  ex- 
posed to  imitation;  coin  is  eounUrfeii 
which  bears  a  false  stamp,  and  every  in- 
vention which  comes  out  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  inventor's  name  is  likewise  » 
counter/eU  if  not  made  by  himself  or  by 
his  consent 

Being  to  take  kaye  of  England,!  thought  <t 
Tory  handsome  to  take  my  leave  also  of  you,  tno 
ray  dearly  honored  mother,  Oxford ;  othcrww 
hoth  of  you  may  have  Jost  ^ronnds  to  cry  ^JT\ 
you  for  a  forgetful  ftiend,  she  for  an  nnpjrr 
son,  if  not  some  epurioue  issue.  Ho«w- 

The  fabnlotis  tales  of  eariy  British  hi"**?; 
euppoeUitione  treaties  and  charters, «(«  ^^ 
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'  prooft  on  whkh  Ednart  fb«iided  hit  title  to  tbe 
sovereignty  of  Scotland.  Rouaxioir. 

Words  may  be  eounUrf^U^ 
False  colnM,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
Withont  the  mind.  SocrasBir. 

TO  8PCRT,  SPOUT. 

To  SPURT  and  SPOUT  are,  like  the 
German  gpritzen^  ▼ariations  of  spreiien^ 
to  spread  {v.  To  ^ead)^  and  tprvngen^  to 
spring  (v.  To  arise) ;  they  both  express 
the  idea  of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small 
quantities  from  a  cavity;  the  former, 
however,  does  not  always  include  the  idea 
of  the  cavity,  but  simply  that  of  spring- 
ing up ;  the  latter  is,  however,  confined  to 
the  circumstance  of  issuing  forth  from 
some  place ;  dirt  may  be  spurted  in  the 
face  by  means  of  kicking  it  up ;  or  blood 
may  be  spurted  out  of  a  vein  when  it  is 
opened,  water  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
like ;  but  a  liquid  spouts  out  from  a  pipe. 
To  spurt  is  a  sudden  action  arising  from 
a  momentary  impetus  given  to  a  liquid 
either  intentionally  or  incidentally;  the 
beer  will  spurt  from  a  barrel  when  the 
vent>peg  is  removed :  to  spoui  is  a  con- 
tiuued  action  produced  by  a  perpetual 
impetus  which  tbe  liquid  receives  equally 
from  design  or  accident ;  the  water  sporUs 
out  from  a  pipe  which  is  denominated  a 
spout,  or  it  will  spnU  out  from  any  cavity 
in  the  earth,  or  in  a  rock  which  may  re- 
semble a  spout;  a  person  may  likewise 
spout  water  in  a  stream  from  his  mouth. 

Far  from  the  parent  stream  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  ail  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouUng  rills.  Thovson. 

If  from  the  puncture  of  a  lancet,  the  manner 
of  the  spurting  out  of  the  blood  will  show  it. 

WlSBCAM. 

Hence  the  figurative  application  of 
these  terms;  any  sudden  conceit  which 
compels  a  person  to  an  eccentric  action 
is  a  spurt,  particularly  if  it  springs  from 
ill-humor  or  caprice ;  a  female  will  some- 
times take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  intimate 
friends  very  coldly,  either  from  a  fancied 
offence  or  a  fancied  superiority ;  to  spout, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a 
stream  of  words  in  imitation  of  the 
stream  of  liquid,  and  is  applied  to  those 
who  affect  to  turn  speakers,  or  who  re- 
cite in  an  affected  manner. 

His  skill  in  coachmanship  or  driving  chaise, 
In  bilking  tavern  bUls,  and  spouting  plays. 

COWFBB. 


8TAFP,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  STAFF  m  tbe  literal  sense  (v. 
Sta^)  comes  staff  xvl  the  figurative  appli- 
cation: anything  may  be  denominated 
a  s^^  which  holds  up  after  the  manner 
of  a  staffs  particularly  as  it  respects  per- 
sons ;  bread  is  said  to  be  the  staff  of 
life;  one  person  may  serve  as  a  staff  Ui 
another. 

It  would  much  please  him, 
That  of  his  fbrtunes  you  wonld  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon.  SHAxspaaaB. 

The  staff  Beryea  in  a  state  of  motion; 
the  STAY  and  PROP  are  employed  for 
objects  in  a  state  of  rest:  the  sta^f  makes 
a  thing  staif  for  the  time  being,  it  keeps 
it  in  its  plaoe;  it  is  equally  applied  to 
I  persons  and  things :  we  may  be  a  stojf 
to  a  person  who  is  falling  by  letting  bis 
body  rest  against  us ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner buttresses  against  a  wall,  and  shores 
agamst  a  building,  serve  the  purpose  of 
stajfs  wliile  they  are  repairing.  For  the 
same  reason  that  part  of  a  female's  dress 
which  serves  as  a  stay  to  the  body  is  de- 
nominated steys  .*  the  prop  keeps  a  thing 
up  for  a  permanency;  every  pillar  on 
which  a  building  rests  is  a  prop;  what- 
ever, therefore,  requires  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground  and  kept  in  that  state  may  be 
set  upon  props,  SUPPORT  (v.  To  hold, 
keep)  is  a  general  term,  and  in  its  most 
general  sense  oomprehends  all  the  oth- 
ers as  species :  whatever  supports,  that  is, 
bears  the  weight  of  an  object,  is  a  sup- 
port, whether  in  a  state  of  motion  like  a 
staff,  or  in  a  state  of  rest  like  a  «toy  or 
prop. 

Their  trees  scrre  as  so  many  stays  for  their 
Tinea,  which  hang  like  garlands  fhun  tree  to 
tree.  Adduon. 

Whatever  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine, 
ProTcs  thy  support,  and  all  its  strength  is  thine ; 
Tho*  nature  gave  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  hands, 
By  whkdi  thy  prop,  thy  prouder  cedar  stands. 

Dbnham. 

Staff,  stay,  and  prop  are  applied  figu- 
ratively in  the  sense  of  a  stij^xni,  with  a 
similar  distinction  between  tbem. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despafaing  thought. 

SBAXarBABK. 

If  hope  precarious,  and  of  things  when  gain'd 
Of  little  moment  and  as  IlUle  stay. 
Can  sweeten  toUs,  and  dangers  Into  Joys, 
What  then  that  hope  which  nothing  can  defeat? 

TOUMO. 
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Suppori  iB  applied  id  the  proper  aense 
to  moral  as  well  as  sensible  objects :  hope 
is  the  support  of  the  mind  under  the  most 
trying  circunistanoes ;  religion,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  is  the  best 
and  surest  tuppoH  under  affliction. 

I  could  not  bat  reflect  upon  the  greatneaa  of 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  who  has  ever  been  a 
tuj^oH  to  hfan  ander  all  other  afflicfcions. 


STAFFy  STICK^  CRUTCH. 

STAFF,  in  low  German  staffs  etc.,  in 
Latin  a^/wi,  in  Greek  (rrvwif,  comes  from 
mv^y  ttipo^  to  fix.  STICK  signifies  that 
which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground. 
CBUTCH,  as  changed  from  erosi,  is  a 
$taffw  tUek  which  has  a  crossbar  at  the 
top. 

The  ralinR  idea  in  a  Huf  is  that  of 
firmnesa  and  fixedness;  it  is  employed 
for  leaning  upon :  the  ruling  idea  in  the 
sHek  is  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it 
can  penetrate ;  it  is  used  for  walking  and 
ordinary  purposes :  the  ruling  idea  in  the 
trutch  is  its  form,  which  serves  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  support  in  case  of  lame- 
ness ;  a  tiaff  can  never  be  small,  but  a 
wUck  may  be  large;  a  enUdi  is  in  size 
more  of  a  s^o^thnn  a  common  siiek. 

"  You  are  going,  my  boy"  cried  I, "  to  London 
on  foot,  In  the  manner  Hooker,  your  great  ances- 
tor, travelled  there  before  yoa :  take  from  me  the 
same  hone  that  was  glTenhlm  by  the  good  BUh- 
op  Jewel,  this  ttaj^.**  GouMMrra. 

He  thmst  a  9Uek  Into  the  crerioes  of  the  rock. 
Brtdonb. 

rropp*d  on  his  ertUch^  he  drags  with  many  a 


The  load  of  lUb,  yet  dreads  to  lay  It  down. 

BaowiTB. 

TO  8TAGGBII,  RBBL,  TOTTBR. 

STAGGER  is  in  all  probability  a  fre- 
quentative  from  the  German  sieigat,  and 
the  Greek  oroixuvi  to  go,  signifying  to  go 
backward  and  forward.  To  REEL  sig- 
nifies to  go  like  a  reel  in  a  winding  man- 
ner. TOTTER  is  most  probably  connect- 
ed with  the  German  tUtertK,  to  tremble, 
because  to  totUr  is  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  involun- 
tary and  an  unsteady  motion ;  they  vary 
both  in  the  cause  and  the  mode  of  the 
action;  aiaggering  and  reding  are  occa- 
sioned either  by  drunkenness  or  sick- 
ness; tottering  is  purely  the  effect  of 
weakness,  particularly  the  weakness  of 


old  age:  a  dnmken  man  always  magger^ 
as  he  walks ;  one  who  is  ^ddy  r«eb  from 
one  part  to  another  r  to  stagger  is  a  much 
less  degree  of  unsteadiness  than  to  rtd; 
for  he  who  staggers  is  only  thrown  a  lit- 
tle out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
reds  altogether  loses  his  eqmttbriiim; 
reding  is  commonly  succeeded  by  fall- 
ing. To  siagger  and  red  are  said  as  to 
the  carriage  of  the  whole  body;  but  tot- 
ter has  particular  reference  to  the  limbs ; 
the  knees  and  the  legs  totter,  and  conse- 
quently the  footsteps  beoome  iatlaing. 
In  an  extended  application,  the  moun- 
tains may  be  said  to  siagger  and  to  red 
in  an  earthquake :  the  houses  may  toiier 
from  their  very  bases.  In  a  figurative 
application,  the  faith  or  the  reeolutioQ  of 
a  person  staggert  when  its  hold  on  the 
mind  is  shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way ; 
a  nation  or  a  government  will  totier  when 
it  is  torn  by  intestine  convulsions. 

Nathless,  It  bore  his  foe  not  flrom  his  cell. 
But  made  him  stagger  as  he  were  not  well. 

The  donds,  comraix*d 
With  stars,  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky : 
All  natare  resU.  Tbbbibok. 

Troy  nods  flrom  high,  and  totters  to  her  UL 

DaTBCV. 

TO  8TAIN,  BOIL,  SULLY,  TAlUnSH. 

STAIN,  V.  Blemish,  SOIL  and  SUL- 
LY, from  the  French  somUer^  signifying 
to  smear  with  dirt.  TARNISH,  in  French 
femtr,  probably  from  the  Latin  fero,  to 
bruise. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  act  of  dimin- 
ishing the  brightness  of  an  object ;  but 
the  term  slain  denotes  something  grosser 
than  the  other  terms,  and  is  applied  to 
inferior  objects:  things  which  are  not 
remarkable  for  purity  or  brightness  may 
be  staiftedy  as  hands  when  stained  with 
blood,  or  a  wall  stained  with  chalk ;  noth- 
ing is  sullied  or  tarnished  but  what  has 
some  intrinsic  value;  a  fine  picture  or 
piece  of  writing  may  be  easily  soiled  by 
a  touch  of  the  finger ;  the  finest  glass  is 
the  soonest  tarnished:  hence,  in  the  moral 
application,  a  roan*s  life  may  be  stained 
by  the  commission  of  some  gross  immo- 
rality :  his  honor  may  be  sullied^  or  his 
glory  tarnished. 

Thoa,  rather  than  thy  justice  should  he  stained^ 
Didft  stain  the  croes.  Yovkcl 
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I  cannot  endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  miffer  my 
purer  affections  to  be  •tdled  with  the  odious  at- 
tributes of  covetousness  and  ambitious  falsehood. 
LoBO  WsHTiroaTH. 

Oaths  would  debase  the  dignity  of  virtue. 
Else  I  could  swear  by  him,  the  power  who  clothed 
Tlic  snn  with  IJght.  and  gave  yon  stany  host 
Their  chaste  unauUUd  lustre.  Fbakcis. 

I  am  not  now  what  I  once  was ;  Ibr,  since  I 
parted  firom  thee,  fitte  has  tamUhed  my  Rlories. 
*^  Teaw. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  BK8T,  8TAONATK. 

To  STAND,  in  German  tieheHy  etc.,  Lat- 
in «/o,  Greek  urrnfu,  to  stand,  Hebrew  gut, 
to  settle.  STOP,  in  Saxon  doppan,  etc., 
conveys  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  Btipa,  and  the  Greek  <rr«- 
j3(cy ;  whence  it  has  been  made  in  Eng- 
lish to  express  immovability.  REOT,  v. 
Ease.  STAGNATE,  in  Latin  gtagnatm, 
participle  of  stagno,  comes  from  slagnum^ 
a  pool,  and  that  either  from  «to,  to  stand, 
because  waters  stand  perpetually  in  a 
pool,  or  from  the  Greek  OTcyvoc*  *<*  en- 
closure, because  a  pool  is  an  enckwure 
for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  is  expressed  by 
all  these  terms ;  stand  is  the  most  general 
of  all  the  terms :  to  stand  is  simply  not 
to  move;  to  stop  is  to  cease  to  move:  we 
Mtand  either  for  want  of  inclination  or 
power  to  move ;  but  we  stop  from  a  dis- 
inclination to  go  on:  to  fia<  is  to  «top 
from  an  express  dislike  to  motion;  we 
may  st»p  iot  purposes  of  convenience,  or 
because  we  have  no  farther  to  go,  but  we 
rest  from  fatigue. 

l^lie  leaders  liaving  charge  from  you  to  stand. 
Will  not  go  off  nntil  they  hear  you  speak. 

SHAKSPBiaX. 

Ho  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  stop,  but  was  im- 
polled  Ibrwanl  by  an  invisible  power. 

HAWKESWOaTB. 

Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves, 
Then  rest^  if  any  rest  can  iiarbor  there. 

SHAKSrBAmB. 

To  Magnate  is  only  a  species  of  land- 
ing as  respects  liquids ;  water  may  both 
stand  and  stagnate ;  but  the  former  is  a 
temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent  stand: 
water  stands  in  a  pnddle,  but  it  stagnates 
in  a  pond  or  in  any  confined  space. 

Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  laniifs, 
Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stands. 

Drtdem. 

The  water  which  now  rises  must  all  have  «lr/^. 
nated.  Woodwaed. 


All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended 
application ;  business  stands  still,  or  there 
is  a  stand  to  business ;  a  mercantile  house 
atopsy  or  stops  payment ;  an  affair  rests  un- 
decided, or  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  person ; 
trade  stagnates. 

Whither  can  we  run, 
Where  make  a  stand  t  T>tCTvem. 

I  am  afhtid,  should  I  put  a  stop  now  to  this 
design,  now  that  it  is  so  near  being  competed,  I 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  resume  it. 

KsLifovB*s  Flint. 

Who  rests  of  immortality  assurM 

Is  saie.whatever  ills  are  here  endur'd.    JBiraifi. 

The  soul,  deprived  of  those  rcntllations  of  pas- 
sions which  arise  firom  social  intercourse,  is  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  iOagnation.  BiATTia. 

STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 

Tm  STATE  is  that  consolidated  part 
of  a  nation  in  which  lies  its  power  and 
greatness.  The  REAIiM,  from  rogaume^ 
a  kingdom,  is  any  state  whose  govern- 
ment  is  monarchical.  The  COMMON- 
WEALTH is  the  grand  body  of  a  nation, 
consisting  both  of  the  government  and 
people,  which  forms  the  eomnumwealy  wet- 
fare,  or  weaWi. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and  ap- 
plication of  the  word  state  is  that  of  gov- 
ernment in  its  most  abstract  sense ;  af- 
fairs of  8taU  may  either  respect  the  in- 
temal  regulations  of  a  country,  or  they 
may  respect  the  arrangements  of  differ- 
ent states  with  each  other.  The  term 
realm  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large, 
but  confined  to  such  nations  as  are  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratical ;  peers  of  the 
realm  sit  in  the  English  Parliament  by 
their  own  right  The  term  eommonwealth 
refers  rather  to  the  aggregate  body  of 
men  and  their  possessions,  than  to  the 
government  of  a  country :  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  minister  to  consult  the  inter- 
ests of  the  commonveatth. 

No  man  that  understands  the  State  of  Poland 
and  the  United  Provinces  will  be  able  to  range 
them  under  any  psrtlculsr  names  of  government 
that  have  been  invented.  Tbhpub. 

Then  Saturn  eame,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
BobVd  of  his  rsa^«,and  banished  firom  above. 

Dbyden. 
CWl  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  eommonvieaUh. 

SBAKSrBABB. 
TO  SnCK,  CLEAVE,  ADHEBB. 

STICK  is  in  Saxon  stican,  low  German 
steiken,  Latin  stigo,  Greek  vriyw,  to  prick, 


STICK 


in 


STIFLE 


H«breiratodt,  to  press.  GLBAVE,ia  Sax- 
on  eUofmf  low  Germmn  kHvm^  Danish 
idaeve^  is  connected  with  our  words  glue 
and  lime,  in  Latin  ghUeHy  Greek  coXXo, 
lime.    ADHRRE,  V.  To  o^locA. 

These  terms  all  express  the  being  join- 
ed to  a  body  so  as  not  to  part  from  it 
without  an  effort.  Sticky  which  is  the 
general  and  familiar  expression,  denotes 
a  junction  more  or  less  close:  things 
may  ttiek  very  slightly,  so  as  to  come  off 
with  the  smallest  touch,  or  things  may  be 
made  to  itiek  together  so  fast  that  they 
cannot  be  separated ;  wetted  paper  may 
tiick  for  a  time,  and  by  means  of  glue 
may  aiick  firmly. 

The  green  cstetjpUUu'  breedeth  in  the  taward 
parts  of  roeea  not  blown  where  the  dew  9tick4th, 

Bacon. 

What  siickt  may  sii^k  in  any  manner, 
but  what  adhercB^  when  said  of  natural 
bodies,  adheret  by  the  sticking  on  the  out- 
er surface :  a  foot  tiicka  in  the  mud ;  wax 
adhere»  to  the  fingers.  Adhesion,  denot- 
ing a  property  of  matter,  is  a  scientific 
term. 

Why,th«rBfiM«, 
other  bodies,  If  they 
atihsHon,  tuck  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to 

this  spirit?  BOTUL 

Cleave  is  seldomer  used  than  either  of 
the  other  terms,  but  always  implies  a 
close  adhesion  produced  by  some  particu- 
lar cause. 

See  I  how  the  moald,  as  loath  to  laaTe 

So  sweet  a  burden,  still  doth  eUavs,     Wauxb. 

Stick  and  adhere  may  also  be  applied 
figuratively,  with  the  like  distinction. 

Adien,  then,  0  my  sonVs  far  better  part ; 

Thy  Ima^  Mckt  so  close 

That  the  blood  follows  from  my  rending  heart. 

Dbydbn. 
Tliat  there's  a  God  from  nature's  yoke,  is  clear ; 
And  yet  what  errors  to  this  truth  adhert ! 

JBimrs. 

As  the  act  of  conscious  agents,  tiick  is, 
as  before,  the  familiar  expression,  wheth- 
er applied  to  material  or  spiritual  ob- 
jects ;  a  person  may  tiick  with  his  body 
or  his  mind  to  anything :  in  both  cases 
it  is  an  act  of  determination  or  persever- 
ance. 

The  boys  were  gaudily  dremed,  sad  made  a 
pretty  appearance.  We  were  surprised  to  see 
how  well  they  thtdt  on  (their  horses). 

Bbtdoxb. 


lay  not  the  minute  parts  of 
'  be  conveniently  shaped  for 


A  person  dmtwa  or  adkem  to  an  ob- 
ject, in  the  former  case  out  of  feeling,  in 
the  latter  case  from  principle :  a  drowH' 
ing  man  will  deave  to  anything  by  which 
he  can  be  saved;  a  conscientioiis  man 
adheres  to  the  troth. 

Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind. 
But,  driving  o'er  the  billows  with  the  wind, 
CUaee9  to  one  (Uthful  plank,  and  leaTes  the  rest 
betiind.  Rowl 

Be  Showed  his  firm  adherence  to  It  (rellgioD). 


TO  STIFLE^  SCPPRE($8,  SMOTHXR. 

STIFLE  is  a  freqoenutive  of  etuf,  in 
Latin  aft/io,  and  Greek  arv^^  to  make 
tight  or  dose.  SUPPRESS,  v.  To  rtprtm. 
SMOTHER,  as  a  frequentative  of  smut 
or  smoke^  signifies  to  cover  with  smut  or 
smoke. 

Stijle  and  mnoiher  in  their  literal  sense 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under 
the  article  of  /ftc^oMlf,  etc.  (v.  To  tufo. 
eatt)  \  they  are  here  taken  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication. The  leadmg  idea  in  all  these 
terms  is  that  of  keepmg  out  of  view : 
Hifie  is  applicable  to  the  feelings  only ; 
stipprsw  to  the  feelings  or  to  outward  dr- 
cumstanoes ;  mnoiktr  to  outward  drcom- 
stances  only:  we  tt^  resentment;  we 
mppren  anger :  the  former  is  an  act  of 
some  continuance ;  the  latter  is  the  act 
of  the  moment:  we  aHJU  oar  resentment 
by  abstaining  to  take  any  measures  of 
retaliation ;  we  tufpreee  the  rising  emo* 
tion  of  anger,  so  as  not  to  give  it  utter- 
ance  or  even  the  expression  of  a  look. 
It  requires  time  and  powerful  motives  to 
«fi^,  but  only  a  single  effort  to  et^jprees  ; 
nothing  but  a  long  course  of  vice  can  en- 
able a  man  to  sHJk  the  admonitions  and 
reproaches  of  conscience ;  a  sense  of  pru- 
dence may  sometimes  lead  a  man  to  «w/>^ 
pren  the  joy  which  an  oocurrenoe  pro- 
duces in  his  mind.  In  regard  to  otitward 
circumstances,  we  say  that  a  book  is  etq^- 
preued  by  the  authority  of  government ; 
that  vice  is  euppreued  by  the  exertioQs  of 
those  who  have  power:  an  affair  is  emoik- 
ered  so  that  it  shall  not  become  general- 
ly known,  or  the  fire  is  smothered  under 
the  embers. 

Art,  brainless  art !  our  fhrious  charioteer 
(For  nature's  voice  ungti/Ud  would  recall), 
Driyes  headlong  to  the  predptee  of  death. 

rooaa 
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They  Ibreaaw  the  violenoe  wtth  whidL  thii  in- 
dignation would  burst  out  after  being  so  long 
tuppretaed.  Kobbbtsok. 

Great  and  generous  principles  not  being  kept 
up  and  cherished,  but  9m4Mier4d  iii  sensual  de- 
lights, God  suffers  them  to  sink  Into  low  and  in- 
glorious satisiactlou.  South. 

TO  STIR,  MOVE. 

STIR  is  in  German  tddren^  old  German 
iliren  or  tteren^  Latin  iarboy  Greek  n;pj3i| 
or  Oopypiif  trouble  or  tumult.  MOVE, 
V.  Motion. 

Stir  is  here  a  specific,  niove  a  generic 
term ;  we  may  move  in  any  manner,  but 
to  stir  is  to  move  so  as  to  disturb  the  rest 
and  composure  either  of  the  body  or 
mind ;  the  term  stir  is  therefore  mostly 
employed  in  cases  where  any  motion,  how- 
ever  small,  is  a  disturbance:  a  soldier 
must  not  stir  from  the  post  which  he  has 
to  defend ;  atrocious  criminals  or  persons 
raving  mad  are  bound  hand  and  foot, 
that  they  may  not  stir. 

At  first  the  gtitves  an  scarcely  seen  to  stir. 


I*ve  read  that  things  inanimate  have  tn&v*d^ 
And  as  with  living  souls  ha\-e  been  Inform'd, 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sounds. 

CowonTs. 

STOCK,  STORE. 

STOCK,  from  stick,  stock,  stow,  and 
stuff,  signifies  any  quantity  laid  up. 
STORE,  in  Welsh  «tor,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  satar,  to  hide. 

The  ideas  of  wealth  and  stability  be- 
ing naturally  allied,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  stock,  which  expresses  the  latter 
idea,  should  also  be  put  for  the  former, 
particularly  as  the  abundance  here  refer- 
red to  serves  as  a  foundation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  stock  in  the  literal  sense  does 
to  a  tree.  Store  likewise  implies  a  quan- 
tity ;  but,  agreeable  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated  quan- 
tity. Any  quantity  of  materials  which  is 
in  hand  may  serve  as  a  stock  for  a  given 
purpose ;  thus  a  few  shillings  with  some 
persons  may  be  their  stock  in  trade :  any 
quantity  of  materials  brought  together 
for  a  given  purpose  may  serve  as  a  store  ; 
thus  tiie  industrious  ant  collects  a  store 
of  grain  for  the  winter.  The  stock  is  that 
which  must  increase  of  itself;  it  is  the 
source  and  foundation  of  industry :  the 
store  is  that  which  we  must  add  to  occa- 
sionally ;  it  is  that  from  which  we  draw 


in  time  of  need.    By  a  stock  we  gain  rich- 
es;  by  a  ^ore  we  guard  against  want. 

Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  stoet  wasting.      B.  JoKeoM. 
He  left  great  store  of  arms.  Clabsmdon . 

The  same  distinction  subsists  between 
these  words  in  their  moral  application ; 
he  who  wishes  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage must  have  a  stock  of  familiar  words ; 
stores  of  learning  are  frequently  lost  to 
the  world  for  want  of  means  and  oppor- 
tunlty  to  bring  them  forth  to  public  view. 

He  had  thereby  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  new 
$toek  ol  reputation  and  honor.         CJLABZMiMir. 

It  will  not  anfflce  to  rallr  all  one*s  little  utmost 
into  one's  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a  di- 
vine. Any  man  would  then  quickly  be  drained; 
and  his  short  etock  would  serve  but  for  one 
meeting  in  ordinary  converse;  therefore  these 
moat  be  store,  plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  he  turn 
broker  in  divinity.  Sotrro. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both 
signify  to  provide ;  but  the  former  is  a 
provision  for  the  present  use,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  some  future  purpose:  a  trades- 
man stocks  himself  with  such  articles  as 
are  roost  salable ;  a  fortress  or  a  ship  is 
stored:  a  person  stocks  himself  with  pa- 
tience, or  stores  his  memory  with  knowl- 
edge. 

Finding  his  country  pretty  well  stocked  with 
inhabitants,  he  instituted  a  poll.  roTTsa. 

To  store  the  vessel  let  the  care  be  mine.     Popb. 
STORY,  TALE. 

Thk  story  (v.  Anecdote)  is  either  an 
actual  fact  or  something  feigned;  the 
TALE  (v.  Fable)  is  always  feigned:  stories 
are  circulated  respecting  the  accidents 
and  occurrences  which  happen  to  per- 
sons in  the  samp  place ;  Udes  of  distress 
are  told  by  many  merely  to  excite  com- 
passion. When  both  arc  taken  for  that 
which  is  fictitious,  the  story  is  either  an 
untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it 
is  altogether  an  invention ;  the  tale  is  al- 
ways an  invention.  As  an  untruth,  the 
story  is  commonly  told  by  children ;  and 
as  a  fiction,  the  story  is  commonly  made 
for  children :  the  Uue  is  of  deeper  inven- 
tion, formed  by  men  of  mature  under- 
standing, and  adapted  for  persons  of  ma- 
ture years. 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  flre,> 
While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed. 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round. 

Thomson. 
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He  imkei  that  pow*r  to  tremMltv  nattom  knofvii. 

But  nreljr  this,  not  for  each  Tulgar  end, 

As  superstitious  idle  UtUt  preteud.         JBimra. 

STRAIGHT,  UIOHT,  DIRECT. 

STRAIGHT,  from  the  Latin  tirichM, 
participle  of  ttrinffo,  to  tighten  or  bind, 
signifies  confined,  tiiat  is,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left  Straight  is  applied, 
therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  corpo- 
real objects ;  a  path  which  is  draighi^  is 
kept  within  a  shorter  space  than  if  it 
were  curved.  RIGHT  and  DIRECT, 
from  the  Latin  rechu^  regulated  or  made 
as  it  ought,  are  said  of  that  which  is 
made  bj  the  force  of  the  understanding, 
or  by  an  actual  effort,  what  one  wishes 
it  to  be:  hence,  the  mathematician 
speaks  of  a  right  line,  as  the  line  which 
Ues  most  justly  between  two  points,  and 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  mathemati- 
cal figures ;  and  the  moralist  speaks  of 
the  right  opinion,  as  that  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  best  rule  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and,  on  the  same  ground,  we 
speak  of  a  direct  answer,  as  that  which 
hisis  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest 
and  easiest  to  the  point  desired. 

Troth  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our 
end,  carrying  ns  thither  in  a  Hraight  line. 

TiLLoraoH. 

Tlien  from  pole  to  pole 

He  rlews  in  breadth,  and,  without  longer  pause, 

Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 

Mis  flight  precipitant.  Miltow. 

There  be  that  are  in  nature  fkitbftil  and  sin- 
cere, and  plain  and  directfixc/t  ciafty  and  In- 
volved. Bacon. 

STRAIX,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCK. 

STRAIN  and  SPRAIN  are  without 
doubt  variations  of  the  same  word, 
namely,  the  Latin  stringo,  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch ;  they  have  now,  however, 
a  distinct  application :  to  strain  is  to  ex- 
tend beyond  its  ordinary  length  by  some 
extraordinary  effort ;  to  itprain  is  to  strain 
so  as  to  put  out  of  its  place,  or  extend  to 
an  injurious  length:  the  ankle  and  the 
wrist  are  liable  to  be  sprained  by  a  con- 
tusion ;  the  back  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  strained  by  over-exertion. 

In  all  pain  there  la  a  deformity  by  a  solution 
of  continuity,  as  in  cutting,  or  by  a  tendency  to 
solution,  as  in  conTulslons  and  strains.     Grxw. 
Should  ttM  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Hie  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
11iy  cradling  Joint  unhinge  or  ankie  sprain. 

Gat. 


Strain  and  STRESS  are  kindred  terms, 
as  being  both  variations  of  stretch  and 
stringo;  but  they  differ  now  very  consid- 
erably in  their  application:  figoratlTely 
we  speak  of  siraining  a  nerve,  or  strain^ 
ing  a  point,  to  express  making  great  ex- 
ertions, even  beyond  our  ordinary  pow- 
ers ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laying  a 
stress  upon  any  particular  measure  or 
mode  of  action,  signifying  to  give  a  ttiing 
importance :  the  strain  (v.  S^ess)  may  be 
put  for  the  course  of  sentiment  which  we 
express,  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it ; 
the  stress  (v.  Stress)  may  be  put  for  the 
efforts  of  ttie  voice  in  uttering  a  word  or 


syllable :  a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  t 
of  panegyric  or  invective ;  a  speaker  or 
a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  certain  words  by 
way  of  distinguishing  them  from  others. 
To  strain  is  properly  a  species  of  FORC- 
ING; we  msij  force  in  a  variety  of  way?, 
that  is,  by  the  exercise  of  farce  upon  dif- 
f erent  bodies,  and  in  diffierent  directions ; 
but  to  strain  is  to  exercise  force  by 
stretching  or  prolonging  bodies ;  thus  to 
strain  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its  full  ex- 
tent ;  but  we  may  speak  of  forcing  any 
hard  substance  in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or 
forcing  it  through,  or  forcing  it  from  a 
body :  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  forced 
by  violently  breaking  them ;  but  a  door 
or  a  lock  may  be  strained  by  potting  the 
hinges  or  the  spring  out  of  their  plao& 
So,  likewise,  a  person  may  be  said  to 
force  himself  to  apeak,  when  by  a  vio- 
lent exertion  he  gives  nttcrance  to  his 
words;  but  he  strains  his  throat  or  his 
voice  when  he  exercises  the/ortv  on  the 
throat  or  lungs  so  as  to  extend  thenx 
Force  and  stress^  as  nouns,  are  in  like 
manner  comparable  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  mode  of  utterance ;  we  mast 
use  a  certain  force  in  the  pronunciation 
of  every  word ;  this,  therefore,  is  indefi- 
nite and  general ;  tmt  tiie  siress  is  that 
particular  and  strong  degree  of  fbree 
which  is  exerted  in  the  pronunciation  of 
certain  words. 

There  was  then  (before  the  fikU)  no  poring,  no 
struggling  with  memory,  no  straining  tor  in- 
venUon.  Sovra. 

Was  ever  any  one  observed  to  come  out  of  a 
tavern  fit  for  his  study,  or  indeed  fhr  anything 
requiring  «<r«a»f  Socnra. 

Oppose  not  rage, while  ngp  la  in  its/broe. 

SoAKanAaa. 
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STRAIT,  KARROW. 

STRAIT,  in  Latin  ttrichts^  participle 
of  strinffOf  to  bind  close,  signifies  bound 
tight,  that  is,  brought  into  a  small  com- 
pass :  NARROW,  which  is  a  variation 
of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  is  a  particular  term ; 
naiTOfo  is  general :  straitnen  is  an  arti- 
ficial mode  of  narrownen  ;  a  coat  is  strait 
which  is  made  to  compress  a  body  with- 
in a  small  compass:  narrow  is  either 
the  artificial  or  the  natural  property  of 
ft  body ;  as  a  narrow  ribbon,  or  a  narrow 
leaf.  That  which  is  strait  is  so  by  the 
means  of  other  bodies,  as  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter confined  close  on  each  side  by  land 
is  called  a  strait:  whateTer  is  bounded 
by  sides  that  are  near  each  other  is  nar- 
row; thns  a  piece  of  land  whose  pro- 
longed sides  are  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other  is  narrow. 

They  are  afraid  to  meet  her  if  tliey  hare 
miaaed  the  church,  but  then  they  are  more  afraid 
to  see  her,  if  they  are  laced  as  strait  as  they 
can  possibly  be.  Law. 

Ko  narrote  iMth 
He  bad  to  pass.  Milton. 

The  same  distinction  applies  to  these 
terms  in  their  moral  or  extended  use. 

A  lUthlesB  heart,  how  deapicably  small. 

Too  strait  auglit  great  or  generous  to  receive  1 

TOCNO. 

Men  should  accustom  themselves  by  the  light 
of  particulars  to  enlarge  their  minds  to  tlie  am- 
plitude of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world 
to  the  narrotcness  of  their  minds.  Bacov. 

STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 

STRANGER,  in  French  Hranger,  Lat- 
in extranem  or  extray  in  Greek  c£,  signifies 
out  of, that  is, out  of  another  country: 
FOREIGNER,  from  forts,  abroad,  and 
ALIEN,  from  alienHs,  another's,  have  ob- 
viously the  same  original  meaning:  they 
have,  however,  deviated  in  their  accepta- 
tions. 

Stranger  is  a  general  term,  and  applies 
to  one  not  known,  or  not  an  inhabitant, 
whether  of  the  same  or  another  country ; 
foreiffnier  is  applied  only  to  strangers  of 
another  country;  and  aiien  to  one  who 
has  no  political  or  natural  tie.  Ulysses, 
after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
was  a  stranger  in  his  own  house;  the 
French  are  foreigners  in  England,  and 
the  English  in  France;  neither  can  en- 
83» 


joy,  as  alienjSy  the  same  privileges  in  a 
foreign  country  as  they  do  in  their  own : 
the  laws  of  hospitality  require  us  to  treat 
strangers  with  more  ceremony  than  we 
do  members  of  the  same  family,  or  very 
intimate  friends :  the  lower  orders  of 
the  English  are  apt  to  tresX  foreigners 
with  an  undeserved  contempt;  'every 
alien  is  obliged,  in  time  of  war,  to  have 
a  license  for  residing  in  England. 

In  primitive  times  the  Athenians  excluded  aU 
strangers^  that  is,  all  that  were  not  members  of 
their  oommon  wealth.  Pottbh. 

I  am  a  moat  poor  woman,  and  tk  foreigner^ 
Not  bom  in  yoor  dominions.  Shaxstbabk. 

Like  yon,  an  aUsn  in  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.     DKinBW. 

Stranger  is  sometimes  taken  for  one 
not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  ex- 
perienced in  its  effects :  foreigner  is  used 
only  in  the  proper  sense;  but  the  epi- 
thet foreign  sometimes  signifies  not  be- 
longing to  an  object :  alien  is  applied  in 
its  natural  sense  to  that  which  is  uncon- 
nected by  any  tie. 

I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original ;  I  had  also 
studied  Virgil's  design,  and  hU  disposltton  of  it. 

Fops. 
All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  lifis 
Are  quite  cntaiteoos,  quite /or«<^  to  the  man. 

TOUKO. 

To  the  Ibater-parent  give  the  care 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood ;  shell  cherish  kind 

The  alien  otTspring.  Sohbryuxx. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A  FLUID  body  in  a  progressive  motion 
is  the  object  described  in  common  by 
these  terms :  STREAM  is  the  most  gen- 
eral, the  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
stream:  streamy  in  Saxon  stream^  in  Ger- 
man Strom,  is  an  onomatopoeia  which  de- 
scribes the  prolongation  of  any  body  in  a 
narrow  line  along  the  surface ;  a  CUR- 
RENT, from  earroy  to  run,  is  a  stream 
running  in  a  particular  direction ;  and  a 
TIDE,  from  fufe,  in  German  mf,  time,  is 
a  periodical  stream  or  carrent.  All  riv- 
enr  are  streamsy  which  are  more  or  less 
gentle  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  through  which  they  pass;  the 
force  of  the  current  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial 
impediments:  the  tide  is  high  or  low, 
strong  or  weak,  at  different  hours  of  the 
day ;  when  the  tide  is  high,  the  current  is 
strongest 
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fieneath  the  hedg«  or  mct  the  wtMom 

A  worm  ii  known  to  straj, 
ThAt  throws  by  niicht  a  lucid  beun 

Which  dlia|»pean  by  (Uy.  C«wrsB. 

His  body  Is  ssM  to  have  been  Doond  some  thus 
afterward  near  Taorominium  (aboat  thirty  miles 
distant),  it  having  been  observed  that  what  is 
swallowed  up  by  Charybdis  is  carried  sonth  by 
the  ourr&ntf  and  thrown  oat  upon  that  coast 

BaTDOKS. 

When  In  her  gulA  the  mahtng  sea  subsides. 
She  drains  Uie  ocean  with  her  refluent  tidM. 

Tan. 

From  knowing  the  proper  application 
of  these  terms,  their  figuratiTe  and  mor* 
al  application  become  obmus:  K^ream 
of  air  or  a  ttream  of  light  is  a  prolonged 
moving  body  of  air  or  Tight ;  so  a  Mirmm 
of  charity,  bounty,  and  the  like,  is  that 
which  flows  in  a  stream:  a  eurreni  of 
air  is  a  particular  ^mm  of  air  passing 
tiirough  or  iMtween  other  bodies,  as  the 
eurreid  of  air  in  a  house ;  so  the  current 
of  men*B  minds  or  opinions,  that  is,  the 
running  in  a  particular  line  :  the  tide  be- 
ing a  temporary  ttreatn  ;  fashion,  or  the 
ruling  propensity  of  the  day,  may  be  de- 
nominated a  tide:  it  is  sometimes  vain  to 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  folly,  it  is 
therefore  wiser  to  get  out  of  its  reach. 

When  now  the  rapid  etream  of  eloquence 
Bears  all  before  it,  passion,  reason,  sense, 
Can  Its  dread  thunder  or  Its  llghtiiing*s  fbrce 
Derive  their  etaence  from  a  mortal  source? 


With  secret  eourse,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  eumnt  of  domestic  Joy. 

QoLMMrrm. 
There  Is  a  tide  in  the  aflhirs  of  men. 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Sbaespbars. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY,  INVIGO- 
RATE. 

STRENGTHEN,  from  ttrenffthy  and 
FORTIFY,  from  fortvt  and /a<;u>,  signify 
to  make  strong :  INVIGORATE  signifles 
to  put  in  vigor  (v.  Energy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  ttrenffthy  be  it 
in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  etrenffthme ; 
exercise  elrenfftkene  either  body  or  mind : 
whatever  gives  etrettgih  for  a  particular 
emergence /oWf>«;  religion /oWi/8«  the 
mind  agunst  adversity:  whatever  adds 
to  the  ttrengthy  so  as  to  give  a  positive 
degree  of  ttrengUi^  invigoraUe  ;  morning 
exercise  in  fine  weather  inviporaiet. 

Tliere  Is  a  certain  Mas  toward  knowledf^e  In 
every  mind,  which  may  be  etntigtheiud  and  Im- 

BCDOBU. 


This  relation  wiU  not  be  wboUy  without  its 
use,  if  those  who  languish  under  any  pan  of  Its 
snfllerings  shall  be  enabled  to  foriify  their  pa* 
tience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  o'lly  those  af- 
flictions from  which  the  abilities  of  Savige  ooaM 
not  exempt  him.  Johbsor. 

For  much  the  pack 
(Roas*d  from  their  daric  akorea)  deliglit  to 

stretch 
And  baak  in  his  Iwoigcrating  ray.  Soscsbvulk. 

STRENUOUS,  BOLD. 

STRENUOUS,  in  Latin  tirenMm,  from 
the  Greek  orrfnfMfc,  undaunted,  untamed, 
that  is,  orpifviaw,  to  be  without  all  rein 
or  control,  expresses  much  more  than 
BOLD  (v.  Boid);  boUkum  is  a  prominent 
idea,  but  it  b  ocdy  one  idea  which  enters 
into  the  signification  of  eirenmnrntem ; 
this  combines  likewise  fearlessness,  ac- 
tivity, and  ardor.  An  advocate  in  a 
cause  may  be  afrmMoua,  or  merely  bold: 
in  the  former  case  he  omits  nothing  thai 
can  be  either  said  or  done  in  favor  of 
the  cause,  he  is  always  on  the  alert,  he 
heeds  no  difficulties  or  danger;  but  in 
the  latter  case  he  only  dispUys  his  spirit 
in  the  undisguised  declaration  of  his  sen- 
timents. StremtouM  supporteiB  of  any 
opinion  are  always  strongly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  that  which  they  support,  and 
warmly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance; but  the  bold  supporter  of  an 
opinion  may  be  impelled  rather  with  the 
desire  of  showing  his  boldnett  than  main- 
taining his  point 

While  the  good  weather  continued,  I  strolled 
abont  tlie  country,  and  made  many  etrenucme 
attempts  to  run  away  f\rom  this  odious  giddiness. 

Bbattib. 

Fortune  befriends  the  bold.  DaTBBv. 

STRESS,  STRAIN',  EMPHASIS,  ACCENT. 

STRESS  (v.  Strain)  and  STRAIN  (0. 
Strain)  are  general  both  in  sense  and 
application;  the  former  still  more  than 
the  latter:  EMPHASIS,  from  the  Greek 
^vw,  to  appear,  signifying  making  to 
appear,  and  AGGENT,  in  Latin  aeemim, 
from  Aino,  to  sing,  signifying  to  suit  the 
tune  or  tone  of  the  voice,  are  modes  of 
the  tireae.  Street  is  applicable  to  all  bod- 
ies, the  powers  of  which  may  be  tried  by 
exertion ;  as  the  etreee  upon  a  rope,  upon 
a  shaft  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  spring 
in  a  machine :  the  eirain  is  an  excessive 
stress,  by  which  a  thing  is  thrown  out  of 
its  course ;  there  may  be  a  etrain  in  most 
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cases  where  there  is  a  8tre8$:  but  ttrtat 
and  strain  are  to  be  compared  with  em- 
phasi*  a»d  accenty  particularly  ia  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  voice,  in  which  case  the 
ttrets  is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of 
the  voice  on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a 
word,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  anoth- 
er ;  but  the  Ktradn  is  the  undue  exertion 
of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  in 
the  utterance  of  one  or  more  words :  we 
lay  a  gtren  for  the  convenience  of  others ; 
but  when  we  strain  the  voice  it  is  as 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  others  as  it  is 
hurtful  to  ourselves.  The  stresi  may  con- 
sist in  an  elevation  of  voice,  or  a  pro- 
longed utterance;  the  empham  is  that 
species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  word  or  syllable  from  an- 
other :  the  stress  may  be  accidental ;  but 
the  emphasis  is  an  intentional  ttress:  ig- 
norant people  and  children  are  often  led 
to  lay  the  stress  on  little  and  unimportant 
words  in  a  sentence ;  speakers  sometimes 
find  it  convenient  to  mark  particular 
words,  to  which  they  attach  a  value,  by 
the  emphasis  with  which  they  utter  them. 
The  stress  may  be  casual  or  regular,  on 
words  or  syllables;  the  aceewt  is  that 
kind  of  regulated  stress  which  is  laid  on 
one  syllable  to  distinguish  it  from  anoth- 
er: there  are  many  words  in  our  own 
language,  such  as  subject,  object,  pres- 
ent, and  the  like,  where,  to  distinguish 
the  verb  from  the  noun,  the  accent  falls 
on  the  last  syllable  for  the  former,  and 
on  the  first  syllable  for  the  latter. 

Those  English  syllables  which  I  call  long  ones 
receive  a  peculiar  «^re««  of  voice  from  their  acute 
or  circumflex  accent^  as  in  qnfckly,  dOwry. 

FOSTSB. 

Singing  differs  from  vociferation  in  this,  that  it 
consists  in  a  certain  harmony ;  nor  is  it  perform- 
ed with  to  much  straining  of  the  voice. 

Jaueb. 

ISmphaHs  not  so  much  regards  the  thne  as  a 
certain  grandeur  whereby  some  letter,  syllable, 
word,  or  sentence  is  rendered  more  remarkable 
than  the  rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciation 
and  a  long  stay  upon  it.  Holder. 

The  correctness  and  harmony  of  English  verse 
depends  entirely  upon  its  being  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  syllables,  and  its  having  the 
accents  of  those  syllables  properly  placed. 

TxawmTT. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these 
terms  may  admit  of  a  further  distinction ; 
for  we  may  lay  a  stress  or  emphasis  on  a 
particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in  the 


first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longet 
than  on  other  points ;  or,  in  the  second 
case,  by  the  use  of  stronger  expressions 
or  epithets.  The  stndfi  or  accent  may  be 
employed  to  designate  the  tone  or  man- 
ner in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that 
is,  the  spirit  of  our  discourse :  in  famil- 
iar language,  we  talk  of  a  person's  pro- 
ceeding in  a  strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure ;  but,  in  poetry,  persons  are  said 
to  pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender 
atwnts. 

After  such  a  mighty  stress,  so  irrationally  laid 
upon  two  slight,  empty  words  (**  self-conscious- 
nea8»»  and  **miitaal  consciooaneis "),  have  they 
made  anything  but  the  author  himself  (Sherlock 
on  the  Trinity)  better  understood  ?  South. 

The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  tor  this  world 
nor  the  next,  are  emphatically  called  by  l>oc- 
tor  miotson  '*  ftwls  at  large."  Spectator. 

An  assured  hope  of  fttture  glory  raises  him  to 
a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  strain  of  duty 
and  perfection.  Sooth. 

For  thee  my  tuneftil  accents  will  I  ndse. 

DmTDEM. 

STRICT,  SEVERE. 

STRICT,  from  strictus^  bound  or  con- 
fined, characterizes  the  thing  which  binds 
or  keeps  in  control:  SEVERE  (v.Au- 
stere)  characterizes  in  the  proper  sense 
the  disposition  of  the  person  to  Inflict 
pain,  and  in  an  extended  application  the 
thing  which  inflicts  pain .  The  term  strict 
is,  therefore,  taken  always  in  the  good 
sense ;  severe  in  good  or  bad,  according 
to  circumstances :  he  who  has  authority 
over  others  must  be  strict  in  enforcing 
obedience,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  their  duties;  but  it 
is  possible  to  be  very  severe  in  punishing 
those  who  are  under  us,  and  yet  very  lax 
in  all  matters  that  our  duty  demands  of  us. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children,  they 
will  at  tliat  age  be  tractable.  Lockb. 

Lycurgus  then,  who  bow*d  beneath  the  force 
Of  strictest  discipline,  severely  wise, 
All  human  passions.  Thoksok. 

8tri4t  may  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  one's  self  as  well  as  others :  severe  is 
applied  to  one's  self,  only  to  denote  self- 
mortification. 

He  was  so  strict  in  the  observation  of  his  word 

and  promise  as  a  commander,  that  he  was  not  to 

be  persuaded  to  stay  in  the  West  when  he  found 

it  was  not  in  his  power  to  perform  his  agreement. 

Clarendon. 

Those  inflrrolties  and  that  license  which  he 
had  formerly  indulged  to  himself,  he  put  off  with 
severity.  Ci.arbni>or. 
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STRIFK,  CONTENTION. 

STRIFE  and  CONTENTIOX,  thougli 
derived  from  the  verbs  strive  and  contend 
{v.  To  strive),  have  this  further  distinc- 
tion, that  they  are  both  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  for  acts  of  anger  or  passion;  in 
this  case  strife  is  mostly  used  for  verbal 
strife,  where  each  party  strives  againat 
the  other  by  the  use  of  contumelious  or 
provoking  expressions ;  eofiien^ton  is  used 
for  an  angry  strimnff  with  others,  either 
in  respect  to  matters  of  opinion  or  mat- 
ters of  claim,  in  which  each  party  seeks 
to  get  the  better  of  the  other.  Strife  is 
the  result  of  a  quarrelsome  humor;  am- 
tetUiorif  of  a  restless,  selfish,  and  greedy 
humor:  strife  is  most  commonly  to  be 
found  in  private  life ;  contention,  but  too 
frequently  mingles  itself  in  all  the  affairs 
of  men. 

A  solid  and  rabsUntUl  grMtoess  of  Mul  looks 
down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censttrea 
and  applauses  of  the  mnltitude.  and  places  a  man 
beyond  the  little  noise  and  ^rifs  of  tonf^nea. 

AODISOK. 

ContenHon  bold  with  iron  lungs, 

And  slander  with  her  hundred  tongues.  Moore. 

STRIVE,  CONTEND,  VIE. 

STRIVE,  in  Saxon  strcefan,  Dutch  stre- 
V0n,  like  the  Latin  strapo^  to  bustle,  comes 
in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  rob, 
to  contend,  to  prosecute  a  claim,  prop- 
erly signifying  to  use  an  effort.  CON- 
TEND, V.  To  contend.  VIE  may  either 
be  changed  from  view,  signifying  to  look 
at  with  the  desire  to  excel,  or  from  the 
Saxon  wiffan,  to  contend  with. 

To  strive  is  the  act  of  individuals  with- 
out regard  to  others ;  as  when  a  person 
strives  to  get  a  living,  or  to  improve  him- 
celf ;  to  contend  and  vie  both  denote  the 
act  of  an  individual  in  reference  to  oth- 
ers;  as  to  contend  in  a  lawsuit,  to  vm  in 
dress.  To  strive  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
plied where  there  is  more  than  one  par- 
ty, as  to  strive  for  the  mastery ;  but  in 
this  case  the  efforts  of  the  individual  are 
more  distinctly  considered  than  when  we 
speak  of  contending  for  a  prize ;  for  this 
reason  these  words  may  be  applied  in 
precisely  the  same  connection,  but  still 
with  this  distinction. 

Mod  as  the  seas  and  the  winds,  when  both  am- 

Wliich  Is  the  master.  fhiAmmAMM 


Mad  aa  the  winds 
When  fbr  the  empire  of  the  main  they  strive. 

DExna 

Strivinff  consists  always  of  some  actiTe 
effort,  as  when  persons  strive  at  the  oar ; 
eontendimff  may  proceed  verbally,  as  when 
men  contend  for  their  opinions ;  and  vjf- 
ing  may  be  indicated  by  any  expression 
of  the  wish  to  put  one's  self  in  a  state  of 
competition  with  another ;  as  persons  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
houses  or  equipages. 

They  both  seemed  to  rie  with  each  other  ia 
holding  out  a  brilliant  example  to  klie  Rat  of  the 
fleet.  Ci.tagj 

Contend  may  be  used  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication, as  to  contend  with  difficulties; 
and  vie  may  be  used  figuratively,  as  one 
flower  may  be  said  to  vie  with  another 
in  the  beauty  of  its  colors. 

One  of  the  moat  alarming  evils  with  wMdi  he 
bad  to  eontend  was  inteatine  diaaflbction. 


Slia!1  a  form 
Of  elemental  droos,  of  mouldering  clay, 
VU  with  these  charms  imperial  ?  Masosi. 

STRONG,  B0BU8T,  STURDY. 

STRONG  is  in  all  probability  a  vmria- 
tion  of  strict,  which  is  in  (jerman  string, 
because  strength  is  altogether  derived 
from  the  close  contexture  of  bodies.  RO- 
BUST, in  Latin  robustw,  from  robur,  sig- 
nifies literally  having  the  strength  ol  oak. 
STURDY,  like  the  word  stout,  steady 
{v.  Firm),  comes  in  all  probability  from 
stehen,  to  stand,  signifying  capable  of 
standing. 

Strong  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the 
others  are  specific,  or  specify  strength 
under  different  circumstances ;  rofnut  is 
a  positive  and  high  degree  of  strength 
arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily  make,  a 
man  may  be  strong  from  the  strength  of 
his  constitution,  from  the  power  which  is 
inherent  in  his  frame ;  but  a  robust  man 
has  strength  both  from  the  sixe  and  text- 
ure of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve 
which  is  endowed  with  great  power.  A 
little  man  may  be  strong,  although  not 
robust ;  a  tall,  stout  man,  in  full  health, 
may  be  termed  robust.  A  man  may  be 
strong  in  one  part  of  his  body  and  not  in 
another ;  he  may  be  stronger  at  one  time, 
from  particular  circumstances,  than  he  is 
at  another :  but  a  robust  man  is  strong 
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in  his  whole  body;  and,  as  he  is  robuH 
by  nature,  he  will  cease  to  be  so  only 
from  disease. 

If  thoa  hast  gtrenffth^  'twaa  HeftTen  that  strength 

bestow'd.  Pom. 

Tlie  huntsman,  erer  gay,  roimsi^  and  bold, 

Defies  the  noxtous  vapor. 

JBturdinesB  lies  both  in  the  make  of 
the  body  and  the  temper  of  the  mind :  a 
9turdif  man  is  capable  of  malLing  resist- 
ance, and  ready  to  make  it ;  he  must  be 
naturally  tironff^  and  not  of  slender  make, 
but  he  need  not  be  rolnui:  a  ttmrdif  peas- 
ant presents  us  with  a  man  who,  both  by 
nature  and  habit,  is  formed  for  with- 
standing the  inroads  of  an  enemy. 

This  most  he  done,  and  I  would  fidn  see 
Mortal  so  aktrdy  as  to  gainsay.         Hosubas. 

Things  as  well  as  persons  may  be  said 
to  be  9tr<mff^  as  opposed  to  the  weak ;  as 
a  stronff  rope,  a  8trofiff  staff :  rolnut  and 
aturdy  are  only  said  of  persons,  or  things 
personal ;  as  a  robust  make,  a  robuti  hab- 
it ;  a  sturdy  air,  a  sturdy  stroke. 

Full  on  the  ankle  fell  the  ponderous  stone. 

Burst  the  ttt*ong  nerves  and  cmshM  the  solid 

bone.  Pope. 

Beef  may  confer  r^ustnets  on  my  son's  limbs, 

bat  will  debilitate  his  mind.  Aabothhot. 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  btUows  roar. 

DRTDSir. 

STUPIP,  DUIX. 

STUPID,  in  Latin  stupiduSy  from  stu- 
peOy  to  be  amazed  or  bewildered,  express- 
es an  amazement  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  deprivation  of  understanding :  DULL  is 
connected  with  the  German  toll  and  Swed- 
ish stoUiffy  mad,  and  the  Latin  stultus^  sim- 
ple or  foolish,  and  denotes  a  simple  defi- 
ciency. Stupidity  in  its  proper  sense  is 
natural  to  a  man,  although  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance may  have  a  similar  effect  upon 
the  understanding ;  he  who  is  questioned 
in  the  presence  of  others  may  appear  very 
9iupid  in  that  which  is  otherwise  very  fa- 
miliar to  him.  IhtU  is  an  incidental  qual- 
ity, arising  principally  from  the  state  of 
the  animal  spirits:  a  writer  may  some- 
times be  duU  who  is  otherwise  vivacious 
and  pointed ;  a  person  may  be  dull  in  a 
large  circle,  while  he  is  very  lively  in  pri- 
vate intercourse. 

A  stupid  butt  is  only  fit  for  the  conversation 
of  ordinary  people.  Addbon. 


It  Is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  natloo 
that  there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heary 
who  may  not  be  placed  hi  stations  of  life  which 
may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
fortunes.  Adouoh. 

SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 

SUAVITY  is  literally  sweetness ;  and 
URBANITY  the  refinement  of  the  city, 
in  distinction  from  the  country:  inas- 
much, therefore,  as  a  polite  education 
tends  to  soften  the  mind  and  the  man- 
ners,  it  produces  suavity;  but  suavity 
may  sometimes  arise  from  natural  tem- 
per, and  exist,  therefore,  without  urban^ 
Uy;  although  there  cannot  be  urbanity 
without  suavity.  By  the  suavity  of  our 
manners  we  gain  the  love  of  those  around 
us ;  by  the  urbanity  of  our  manners  we 
render  ourselves  agreeable  oompcoiions: 
hence  also  arises  another  distinction,  that 
the  term  suavity  may  be  applied  to  other 
things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style ;  but  ur- 
batdty  to  manners  only. 

The  suavity  of  Henander's  style  might  be 
more  to  Plutarch's  taste  than  the  Irregnlar  sub- 
limity of  Aristophanes.  Cumuruind. 

The  virtue  called  urbanity  by  the  moralists, 
or  a  courtly  behavior,  consists  in  a  desire  to 
please  the  company.  Pops. 

SUBJECT,  UABLE,  EXPOSED,  OBNOX- 
IOUS. 

SUBJECT,  in  Latin  subfeetus,  parti- 
ciple  of  sutfjieiOy  to  cast  under,  signifies 
thrown  underneath.  LIABLE,  compound- 
ed of  lie  and  ahU^  signifies  ready  to  lie 
near  or  lie  under.  EXPOSED,  in  Latin 
ea^positusy  participle  of  aqtonOy  compound- 
ed of  ez  and  /xmo,  signifies  set  out,  set 
within  the  view  or  reach.  OBNOXIOUS, 
in  Latin  o6nasett»,  compounded  of  06  and 
fdocttum,  mischief,  signifies  in  the  way  of 
mischief. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those 
circumstances  in  human  life  by  which  we 
are  affected  independently  of  our  own 
choice.  Direct  necessity  is  included  in 
the  term  subject;  whatever  we  are  obliged 
to  suffer,  that  we  are  subject  to ;  we  may 
apply  remedies  to  remove  the  evil,  but 
often  in  vain:  liable  conveys  more  the 
idea  of  casualties;  we  may  suffer  that 
which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  also 
escape  the  evil  if  we  are  careful :  exposed 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  passive  state,  into 
which  we  may  be  brought  either  through 
our  own  m^ns  or  through  the  instrumen- 
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taXitj  of  others ;  we  are  ^"pf^  to  that 
which  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep 
off  from  ourselves ;  it  is  frequentW  not 
in  our  power  to  guard  against  the  evil : 
obnoxiouM  signifies  properly  expoaed  to  the 
mischief  of  anything ;  as  obnoxiout  to  the 
multitude,  that  is,  expoaed  to  their  resent- 
ment :  a  person  may  avoid  bringing  him> 
self  into  this  state,  but  he  cannot  avoid 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue  from 
being  thus  involved.  We  are  wlbjtd  to 
disease,  or  mbjed  to  death ;  this  is  the 
irrevocable  law  of  our  nature:  tender 
people  are  luAU  to  catch  cold ;  all  per- 
sons  are  liable  to  make  mistakes :  a  per- 
son is  exposed  to  insults  who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man :  a  minister 
sometimes  renders  himself  obnfKaaus  to 
the  people. 

When  we  tee  oar  enemies  and  friends  glidinff 
awav  before  us,  let  us  not  forget  tlwt  we  are  all 
suftjeet  to  the  general  law  of  mortality. 

JOHlfWW. 

Tlie  sinner  Is  not  only  liable  Co  tliat  disap- 
polutinent  of  saocess  which  so  often  frustrates 
all  the  desiffiis  of  men,  but  liable  to  a  disap- 
pointment ntill  more  cruel,  of  being  successAil 
and  miserable  at  once.  Blaik. 

On  the  bare  earth  erpo»*d  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes.       Detdkh. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Coventry,  his  loss  was 
mure  visible  and  manifest  in  his  successor,  a  man 
extremely  obnoo^Unu  to  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ship-money.  CLAasnooM. 

Subject^  liable^  and  emoaed  may  be  ap- 
plied to  things  as  well  as  persons,  wiUi 
a  similar  distinction :  things  are  wuhjeet 
by  nature,  as  tubjeet  to  decay ;  luAle  by 
accident,  as  liable  to  be  broken ;  exptmd 
by  situation,  or  for  want  of  protection,  as 
exposed  to  the  cutting  winds.  (Xmoxuma 
is  said  only  of  persons,  or  thst  which  is 
personal. 

The  devout  man  aspires  after  some  principles 
of  more  perfect  felicity,  wliich  shall  not  be  Bub- 
Jed  to  change  or  decay.  B1.AIR. 

The  havlnic  two  eyes  miffbt  Urns  be  said  to  be 
rather  an  hiconvenience  than  a  benefit  1  lince 
one  eye  would  answer  tlie  purpoeo  of  sight  as 
well  OS  two,  and  be  less  liable  to  illusion.  But 
It  Is  otherwise.  GoLDsmTH. 

The  Spaniard's  design  by  this  allegory  was  to 
show  the  many  assaults  to  which  the  \m  of  man 
is  eoepoeed.  Aoduon. 

And  miwh  lie  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind, 
Obnosaioue  to  the  charms  of  womankind. 

DaTDEIff. 

To  nibjed  and  expose,  as  verbs,  are 
taken  in  the  same  sense:  a  person  sub- 


jede  himself  to  impertinent  freedoms  bv 
descending  to  indecent  familiarities  with 
his  inferiors;  he  expoeeie  himself  to  the 
derision  of  his  equals  by  an  affectation 
of  superiority. 

These  fsiidal  aeivkes  being  almost  entirely 
arMtFary,#i(2(^eotfed  the  teoanU  to  many  vexa. 
Adam  Smith. 


The  ancient  Grecians  seemed  to  hav«  tieated 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  enemies  in  a  vary  inde- 
cent manner,  empoeHng  them  to  acom  and  igno- 
miuy.  PoiTSK. 

SUBJRCT,  SUBOBDINATK,  INFEUOR, 
8UB8BRVI£NT. 

SUBJECT,  V.  Subfeci.  SUBORDI- 
NATE, compounded  of  tub  and  order, 
signifies  to  be  in  an  order  that  is  under 
others.  INFERIOR,  in  Latin  inferior, 
comparative  of  infenu^  low,  which  prob- 
ably  comes  from  infero,  to  cast  into,  be- 
cause inferiors  are  ca.st  into  places  tliit 
are  low.  SUBSERVIENT,  compounded 
of  sub  and  servio^  signifies  serving  under 
something  else. 

These  terms  may  cither  express  the 
relation  of  persons  to  persons  or  things, 
or  of  things  to  things.  Subjeei  in  the 
first  case  respects  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er ;  sybordinaie  is  said  of  the  station  and 
office ;  inferior^  either  of  a  man^s  oat- 
ward  circumstances,  or  of  his  merits  and 
qualifications ;  subaervienf^  of  one^s  rela- 
tive services  to  another,  but  always  in  s 
bad  sense.  According  to  the  law  of  nat- 
ure, a  child  should  be  sttbjed  to  his  par- 
ents: according  to  the  law  of  God  and 
man,  he  must  be  aubjeei  to  his  prince: 
the  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  rigfatr 
ly  maintained  nnless  there  be  some  to  act 
in  a  ttibordinaie  capacity :  men  of  v»f tri- 
or talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  io  the 
aggregate,  is  of  no  less  importance  than 
that  which  is  sustained  by  men  of  the 
highest  endowments :  men  of  no  princi- 
ple or  character  will  bo  most  sMbirvieai 
to  the  base  purposes  of  those  who  par 
them  best  It  is  the  part  of  the  prince 
to  protect  the  sMbjtd^  and  of  the  <w^ 
to  love  and  honor  the  prince :  it  is  the 
part  of  the  exalted  to  treat  the  »Aor^ 
note  with  indulgence,  and  of  the  iatter 
to  show  respect  to  those  under  when 
they  are  placed :  it  is  the  paii  of  the  su- 
perior to  instruct,  assist,  and  ^courage 
the  inferior;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  be  willing  to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  and 
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prompt  to  exeoate.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  any  one  to  act  the  degrading  part  of 
being  subservient  to  another. 

Gcmtemplate  the  world  as  suljtct  to  the  Dl- 
Tine  dominion.  JiLAia. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  nl{;ht  proceed 
from  any  latent  power  of  the  sonl  during  her  ab- 
straction, or  from  any  operation  of  suboretinate 
spirits,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.      Addison. 

A  great  person  gets  more  by  obliging  his  in- 
ferior than  disdaining  bini.  South. 

Wicl&ed  spirits  may  by  their  cunning  carry 
iiirther  on  a  seeming  confSederacy  or  anhservi- 
ency  to  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.      Drtdkn. 

In  the  second  instance  stUrjeti  has  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  article 
{v.  Subject^  when  taken  in  the  relation  of 
things  to  things ;  itubrnxknate  designates 
the  degree  of  rehitive  importance  be- 
tween tilings :  inferior  designates  every 
circumstance  which  can  render  things 
comparatively  higher  or  lower ;  eubeervi- 
erU  designates  the  relative  utility  of  things 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  bad  sense.  All  things  in  this 
irorld  are  subjed  to  change :  matters  of 
mtbordinate  consideration  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely set  out  of  the  question  when  any 
grand  object  is  to  be  obtiuned :  things  of 
inferior  value  must  necessarily  sell  for 
an  inferior  price :  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
significant but  it  may  be  made  euiiervient 
to  some  purpose. 

Those  countries  where  there  are  volcanoes  are 
most  subbed  to  earthquakes.  Qouxsmru. 

The  idea  of  pain  in  its  highest  degree  is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure,  and 
preserves  tlie  same  superiority  through  all  the 
euborditutte  gradations.  Bukue. 

I  can  myself  remember  the  time  when  in  re- 
spect of  music  our  reigning  taste  was  in  many 
degrees  inferior  to  the  French.    SRAprESBrsT. 

Tliough  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself,  he 
may  chance  to  make  his  errors  mibeerHent  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  Busxs. 


TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE. 

SUBJECT  signifies  to  make  subject. 
SUBJUGATE,  from  jnffum^  a  yoke,  signi. 
fies  to  bring  under  the  yoke.  SUBDUE, 
V.  To  conqtier. 

Subject  is  here  the  generic,  the  two 
others  specific  terms :  we  may  mibfed  ei- 
ther individuals  or  nations ;  but  we  sub- 
j*tffate  only  nations.  We  subject  our- 
selves to  reproof,  to  inconvenience,  or  to 
the  influence  of  our  passions ;  one  nation 
subjtipaies  another :  rubjugaie  and  subdue 


are  both  employed  with  regard  to  nations 
that  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  con- 
queror: but«u6/t4^a2«expre8se8  even  more 
than  subdue^  for  it  implies  to  bring  into 
a  state  of  permanent  submission ;  where- 
as to  subdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and 
temporary  subjection :  Gsesar  subjugated 
the  Gauls,  for  he  made  them  subjects  to 
the  Roman  empire;  but  Alexander  sub- 
dued the  Indian  nations,  who  revolted 
after  his  departure. 

Wliere  there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  sub- 
jeetion.  Socrra. 

O  AiT*rlte  virgin,  that  bast  warm'd  the  breast 
Whose  sor'reign  dictates  subjugate  the  east. 

Fbiob. 
Thy  son  (nor  is  th'  appointed  season  Ikr) 
In  Italy  shall  wage  successfttl  war, 
Till,  after  every  foe  subdu*dy  tlie  sun 
Thrice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall 
run.  Drtdbm. 

TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,  INTEKMIT. 

SUBSIDE,  from  the  LaUn  sttb  and  se. 
deOy  signifies  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 
ABATE,  v.  Abate,  INTERMIT,  from 
the  Latin  inter  and  miito^  signifies  to 
leave  a  space  or  interval  between. 

A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the  pe- 
culiar meaning  of  subside.  That  which 
has  been  put  into  commotion  subsides: 
heavy  particles  subside  in  a  fluid  that  is 
at  rest^  and  tumults  are  said  to  subside: 
a  diminution  of  strength  characterizes  the 
meaning  of  abate ;  that  which  has  been 
high  in  action  may  abate;  the  rain  abates 
after  it  has  been  heavy;  and  a  man's 
anger  abates:  alternate  action  and  rest 
is  implied  in  the  word  intermit;  what- 
ever is  in  action  may  sometimes  cease 
from  action;  labor  without  intermission 
is  out  of  the  power  of  man. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  joy  subsided  in 
the  remerabranee  of  that  dignity  from  which  I 
had  fallen.  IIawkbswobth. 

But  first  to  Heav'n  thy  due  devotions  pay, 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altar  lay. 
When  winter's  rage  abates.  DarOKif. 

Whether  the  time  of  intermission  be  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  tlie  understanding  is  ab- 
stracted finom  the  object  of  inquiry.        Jobnsoic. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

SUBSTANTIAL  signifies  having  a  sub- 
stance :  SOLID,  from  solum,  the  ground, 
signifies  having  a  firm  foundation.  The 
suifstantial  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
thin  and  has  no  oonaisteney:  the  solid  is 
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oppooed  to  the  liquid,  or  that  which  is  of 
loMe  consiBtency.  All  objects  which  ad- 
mit of  being  handled  are  in  their  nature 
tubtiantial;  those  which  are  of  so  hard  a 
texture  as  to  require  to  be  cut  are  wHd. 
SuuttanUal  food  is  that  which  has  a  con- 
sistency in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing f  uiness  to  the  empty  stomach :  »olid 
food  is  meat  in  distinction  from  drink : 
so  wbttaniial  beings  are  such  as  consist 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  may  be  touched, 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  airy 
or  spiritual ;  the  earth  is  tolid  which  is 
so  hardened  as  not  to  yield  to  pressure. 

Melancholy  spectres  visit  the  rains  of  monas- 
teries, and  frequent  the  soUtanr  dwellings  of  the 
dead.  They  pass  and  repass  in  wuuManHal 
images  along  the  forsaken  galleries.      Hakvkt. 

A  bank  was  thrown  aboat  Its  riiiiig  ground, 
and,  being  thns  defended  tknom  the  incorstoos  of 
the  sea,  it  became  firm  and  tolid,     Goldootb. 

So  in  the  moral  application,  the  m6- 
MtofUial  is  opposed  to  that  which  exists 
in  the  mind  only,  and  which  is  frequent- 
ly fictitious;  as  a  tttbgtaniial  bendSt,as 
distinguished  from  that  which  gratifies 
the  mind :  the  »olid  is  that  which  rests 
on  reason,  and  has  the  properties  of  du- 
rability and  reality,  as  a  tolid  reputation. 

Trnsttng  in  its  own  native  and  ntbitantial  worth, 
Scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments.         Miltok. 
As  the  swoln  columns  of  ascending  smoke. 
So  9oUd  swells  thy  gFaadeur,  pigmy  man. 

YOCKO. 

SUCCESSION,  8KRIES,  ORDKR. 

SUCCESSIOy,  signifying  the  act  or 
state  of  tuecteding  (v.  To  follow),  is  a  mat- 
tor  of  necessity  or  casualty:  things  suc- 
ceed each  other,  or  they  are  taken  in  suc- 
cession either  arbitrarily  or  by  design: 
the  SERIES  (v.  Series)  is  a  connected  suc- 
cession ;  the  ORDER  (v.  To  pUaee),  the 
ordered  or  arranged  succession.  We  ob- 
serve the  succession  of  events  as  a  mattor 
of  curiosity ;  we  trace  the  series  of  events 
as  a  matter  of  intelligence;  we  follow 
tlie  order  which  the  historian  has  pur- 
sued as  a  matter  of  judgment :  the  suc- 
cession may  be  slow  or  quick ;  the  series 
may  be  long  or  short ;  the  order  may  be 
correct  or  incorrect  The  present  age  has 
afforded  a  quick  succession  of  events,  and 
presented  us  with  a  series  of  atrocious  at- 
tempts to  disturb  the  peace  of  society 
under  the  name  of  liberty.  The  histori- 
an of  these  times  needs  only  pursue  the 


A  number  of  distinct  fables  may  contain  all  the 
topics  of  moral  instruction ;  yet  each  must  be  re- 
membered by  a  distinct  effort  of  the  ndnd,  and 
will  not  recur  in  a  teries  because  they  have  no 
jDonnection  with  each  other.         Hawkeswoktk. 

In  all  verse,  however  Cuniliar  and  ea^y,  the 
words  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  the  on/«r 
in  which  tliey  are  commonly  used. 
Haw 


order  which  the  events  themselves  point 
out. 

We  can  conceive  of  time  only  by  the 
eiim  of  ideas  one  to  anotlier.       Hawi 


SUCCR86IVK,  ALTERNATE. 

What  is  SUCCESSIVE  follows  direct- 
ly;  what  is  ALTERNATE  follows  indi- 
rectly.  A  minister  preaches  sueoetsivdy 
who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterrupt- 
edly at  the  same  hour;  but  he  preaches 
aUerjMtdy  if  he  preaches  on  one  Sunday 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  Sunday  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  The 
successive  may  be  accidental  or  intention- 
al; the  aUemate  is  always  intentional; 
it  may  rain  for  three  successive  days,  or  a 
fair  may  be  held  for  three  meoentve  days : 
trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  alterm^U 
order,  when  every  other  tree  is  of  the 
same  sise  and  kind. 

Like  leares  on  trees,  the  race  of  men  is  ftmnd. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withertos  on  tin 

ground; 
Anotlier  race  the  following  spring  supplies. 
They  flUl  sueesssire^  and  sucoessivs  rfae.  Pors. 
The  way  of  singing  the  poalms  aliemateif, 
was  wlien  the  congregation,  diridtaig  tlwmaelTes 
into  two  parts,  repeated  the  psalms  by  eonraea, 
for  verse.  Butohail 


TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHKR, 
CHOKK. 

SUFFOCATE,  in  Latin  sujheaius,  par- 
ticiple of  suffoco,  compounded  of  sub  and 
/ovx,  signifies  to  constram  or  tighten 
the  throat.  STIFIJS  is  a  frequentotive 
of  stuffs  that  is,  to  stuff  excessively. 
SMOTHER  is  a  frequentative  of  rnnoke. 
CHOKE  is  probably  a  variation  of  ckeek, 
in  Saxon  ceae^  because  strangulation  is 
effected  by  a  compression  of  the  throat 
under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  stop- 
ping the  breath,  but  under  various  cir- 
cumstances and  by  various  means;  suf- 
focation is  produced  by  every  kind  of 
rotons,  external  or  internal,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  general  of  these  terms; 
si^inff  proceeds  by  internal  means,  that 
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is,  by  the  admission  of  foreign  bodies  into 
the  passages  which  lead  to  the  respirato- 
ry organs :  we  may  be  suffocated  by  ex- 
cluding the  air  externally,  as  by  gagging, 
confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently  : 
we  may  be  suffocated  or  ttiJUd  by  means 
of  Tapors,  close  air,  or  smoke.  To  tmoth- 
«r  is  to  tuffoeaU  by  the  exclusion  of  air 
externally,  as  by  means  of  any  substauoe 
with  which  one  is  covered  or  surrounded; 
as  smoke,  dust,  and  the  like :  to  choke  is 
a  mode  of  sdfiing  by  means  of  large  bod- 
ies, as  by  a  piece  of  food  lodging  in  the 
throat 

A  ettffdcaUnff  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 

With  instant  death.  Thoxbon. 

Had  tlie  wind  driven  in  our  faces  we  had  been 
in  no  small  danger  of  string  by  sulphur. 

Bj 


Many  of  them  hare  crammed  great  quantities 
of  scandal  down  his  throat,  others  bare  ehoked 
him  with  lewdness  and  ribaldry.  South. 

The  helpless  trareller  with  wild  surprise 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And,  emotAered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

Adddor. 

To  ehoke^  in  an  extended  and  figurative 
sense,  is  to  interrupt  the  action  of  any 
body  by  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 
substance,  as  a  garden  is  choked  with 
weeds;  to  stifie  is  altogether  to  put  a 
stop  or  end  to  a  thing  by  keeping  it 
down ;  as  to  ttijie  resentment,  sighs,  etc. : 
to  smother  is  to  ^ke  or  prevent  free  ac- 
tion by  covering  or  surrounding,  as  good 
resolutions  are  smothered  by  unruly  de- 
sires or  appetites. 

Avarice,  like  some  choHng  weed,  teaches  tlie 
finger  to  gripe  and  the  hand  to  oppress. 

Harvet. 
When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  anguish  of  ray  soul, 
Just  at  the  birth  st{fled  this  still-bom  sigh. 

SHjkKBPBARB. 

The  love  of  Jealous  men  breaks  out  furiously 
(when  the  object  of  their  loves  is  taken  from 
tlfem),  and  throws  off  all  mixtures  of  suspicion 
,  which  choked  and  smothered  it  before. 

ADDraoN. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FLIMSY. 

The  superficial  is  that  which  lies 
only  at  the  surface;  it  is  therefore  by 
implication  the  same  as  the  SHALLOW, 
which  has  nothing  underneath:  shallow 
being  a  variation  of  hollow  or  empty. 
Hence  a  person  may  be  called  either  sit- 
perjieial  or  shallow^  to  indicate  that  he 


has  not  a  profundity  of  knowledge ;  but, 
otherwise,  superjleialiiy  is  applied  to  the 
exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  shaL. 
lowness  to  its  extent*  Men  of  free  senti- 
ments are  superfidaL  thinkers,  altliough 
they  may  not  have  understandings  more 
shaiUnD  than  others.  Superficial  and  shal- 
low are  applicable  to  things  as  well  as 
persons :  FLIMSY  is  applicable  to  things 
only.  Flimsy  most  probably  comes  from 
flame,  that  is,  flamy,  showy,  easily  seen 
through.  In  the  proper  sense  we  may 
speak  of  giving  a  superficial  covering  of 
paint  or  color  to  a  body ;  of  a  river  or 
piece  of  water  being  shallow;  of  cotton 
or  cloth  being  fiimxy. 

It  cannot  have  any  extensive,  or,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  a  SHperfioial  spread,  for  then  the  coun- 
try would  be  qufekly  undermined.    Qolimmith. 

The  water  in  those  places  Is  found  to  grow 

more  shalUnc,  Goldsmith. 

Those  flimsy   webs  that   break   as   soon   as 

wrought.  GowpsK. 

In  the  improper  sense,  a  survey  or  a 
glance  may  be  superfixial  which  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  supetfieies  of  things ; 
a  conversation  or  a  discourse  may  be 
shallow  which  docs  not  contain  a  body  of 
sentiment;  and  a  work  or  performance 
may  befiimstf  which  has  nothing  solid  in 
it  to  engage  the  attention. 

By  much  labor  we  acquire  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  a  few  sensible  objects.     Dlmil 
I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 
Tliy  shallow  centre  to  the  utmost  skin. 

Drtdew. 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines.       Topb. 

SURFACE,  SUPERl-'ICIES. 

SURFACE,  compounded  of  sur,  for  su- 
per, and  face,  is  a  variation  of  the  Latin 
term  SUPERFICIES;  and  yet  they  have 
acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former 
is  the  vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  scientif- 
ic term ;  of  course  the  former  has  a  more 
indeflnite  and  general  application  than 
the  latter.  A  surface  is  either  even  or 
uneven,  smooth  or  rough ;  but  the  math- 
ematician always  conceives  of  a  plane 
superficies  on  which  he  founds  his  opera- 
tions. 

Nor  to  the  surfnee  of  enlivened  earth. 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales  and  leafy  woods, 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  confined. 

TBOMaoif. 

There  is  neither  a  straight  line  nor  an  exact 

superficies  in  all  nature.  Goldskith. 
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SurfiuXy  in  its  monl  application,  is  ex- 
tended to  whatever  presents  itself  first 
to  the  mind  of  the  observer. 

Errors  like  straws  upon  the  nurfaee  flow. 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  mnst  di««  below. 

Dbtokii. 

8vperfieie$  may  be  applied  in  its  prop- 
er and  definite  sense  to  other  objects  than 
those  which  relate  to  science. 

Those  who  hare  undertaken  the  task  of  recon- 
ciling mankind  to  their  present  state  fteqoently 
remind  us  that  we  view  only  the  superMeitt  of 
lifB.  JoaNsoN. 

TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 
ENCIRCLE. 

SURROUND,  in  old  French  gurronder, 
signifies,  by  means  of  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble tWy  over,  to  go  all  round.  ENCOM- 
PASS, compounded  of  en  or  tn  and  eom- 
pam^  signifies  to  bring  within  a  certain 
compass  formed  by  a  circle ;  so  likewise 
ENVIRON,  from  the  Latin  ffynu,  and  the 
Greek  yvpo^fii  circle,  and  also  ENCIR- 
CLE, signify  to  bring  within  a  drcle. 

Surrvund  is  the  most  literal  and  gen- 
eral of  all  these  terms,  which  signify  to 
enclose  any  object  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. We  may  tiwmmnd  an  object  by 
standing  at  certain  distances  all  round 
it ;  in  this  manner  a  person  may  be  mr- 
rounded  by  other  persons,  and  a  house 
tummnded  with  trees,  or  an  object  may 
be  surrounded  by  enclosing  it  in  every  di- 
rection, and  at  every  point ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  garden  is  aurrounded  by  a  wall. 
To  encompass  is  to  surrcund  in  the  latter 
sense,  and  applies  to  objects  of  a  great 
or  indefinite  extent:  the  earth  is  em^m- 
passed  by  the  air,  which  we  term  the 
atmosphere;  towns  are  encompassed  by 
walls.  To  surround  is  to  go  round  an 
object  of  any  form,  whether  square  or 
circular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  environ  and 
to  encircle  carry  with  them  the  idea  of 
forming  a  circle  round  an  object;  thus 
a  town  or  a  valley  may  be  environed  by 
hills,  a  basin  of  water  may  be  encirded 
by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  encirded  by 
a  wreath  of  flowers. 

Bat  not  to  mc  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn. 
But  cload  instead,  and  ever-durlng  dark 
Surrounds  roe.  If  ILTOH. 

Where  Orphens  on  his  Ij-re  laments  his  lore. 
With  beasto  eneompasardt  and  a  dancinic  grove. 

Dbtdbm. 


Of  flghtlng  elementB,  on  all  sides  round 

Xnviron'd.  Unsom, 

As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  eneirelin{f  hills, 

A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye. 

So  flourish'd,  blooming,  and  onseen  \fy  all. 

The  sweet  Larinia.  Thomsoit. 

In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are 
said  to  be  surrounded  by  objects  which 
are  in  great  numbers  and  in  different  di- 
rections about  us:  thus  a  person  liviiig 
in  a  particular  spot  where  he  has  many 
friends  may  say  he  Is  ntrrowtded  by  his 
friends,  or  environed  by  objects  in  such 
manner  that  he  cannot  escape  from  thena; 
so  likewise  a  particular  person  may  say 
that  he  is  surronttded  by  dangers  and 
difficulties :  but,  in  speaiung  of  man  in 
a  general  sense,  we  should  rather  say 
he  is  encompassed  by  dangers,  which  ex- 
presses in  a  much  stronger  manner  our 
peculiarly  exposed  condition. 

Behold  surrounding  kings  their  pow*r  comfaiae. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  <Mie  resign.  JoBKaoH. 
Ah  I  what  is  life?  With  ills  eneompast^d  round. 
Amidst  our  hope  fkte  strikes  the  sudden  woand. 

Gat. 

TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

SUSTAIN,  compounded  of  eiU  or  msb 
and  ieneOf  to  hold,  signifies  to  hold  or 
keep  up.  SUPPORT,  v.  7b  eounienanet. 
MAINTAIN,  V.  To  assert. 

The  idea  of  keeping  up  or  preventing 
from  falling  is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  vary  either  in  the  mode  or  object 
of  the  action.  To  sustain  and  support 
are  frequently  passive,  mainUiin  is  al- 
ways active.  To  sustctin  and  stmori  both 
imply  the  bearing  or  receiving  the  weight 
of  any  object,  the  former  in  reference  to 
any  great  weight,  the  latter  to  any  weight 
however  small. 

With  labor  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
The  heavy  fislchion,  or  sustain  the  shidd, 
O'erwbelm'd  with  darts.  Drtdck. 

Stooping  to  support  each  flower  of  tender  stalk. 

MiXTOsr. 

Sustain  and  s^tppori  may  also  imply 
an  active  exercise  of  power  or  means 
which  bring  them  still  nearer  to  main- 
tain  ;  in  this  case  sustain  is  an  act  of  the 
highest  power,  siqaport  of  any  ordinary 
power. 

The  Lord  of  all,  himself  thronfi:h  all  dlfftnsVI, 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  (hat  lires. 

COWPKB. 
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He  WM  »  gTMt  lover  of  Ma  eoaiitr7,and  of  his 
religion  and  Justice,  which  he  believed  would 
only  Bupport  It.  Ci.AmBin>OH. 

So  in  bearing  up  against  any  opposing 
force ;  but  support  is  here  an  act  for  the 
benefit  of  others ;  maintain  is  an  act  for 
one's  own  benefit :  as  to  suttain  a  shock ; 
to  support  one  another  in  battle ;  to  main- 
tain one's  self  in  a  contest 

Their  whole  body  amounted  to  but  one  thou- 
sand men,  and  these  were  to  sustain  the  shock 
of  an  enemy  nearly  ten  times  their  number. 

GoLDSMrra. 

Mutual  interest  induced  them  (the  burffhers) 
to  support  the  king,  and  the  king  to  support 
them  sgBinst  the  lords.  Adam  Skitb. 

As  compassed  with  a  wood  of  spears  around, 
The  lordly  lion  still  maintains  his  ground. 
So  Tumns  fiues.  Dktoen. 

Existence  is  said  to  be  sustained  under 
drcamstances  of  weakness  or  pressure; 
it  is  supported  by  natural  means,  as  the 
milk  of  the  mother  supports  the  babe; 
or  indirectly  by  what  supplies  the  means, 
as  to  support  one's  family  by  labor:  what 
is  maintained  is  upheld  by  pecuniary 
means,  as  to  maintain  a  family,  a  fleet, 
etc 

The  weakness  of  age  and  infiincy  was  sustiUn- 
sd  by  his  bounty.  Johmsom. 

Toward  any  who  needed  support  or  encour- 
agement, though  unknown,  if  airly  reconmiend- 
ed,  he  was  liberal.  GLAasHDON. 

The  fleet  equipped  at  Athens  was  main<a<n«(f 
after  the  manner  prescribed  by  Themistocles  till 
the  time  of  Demostbenea.  Poena. 

In  the  moral  application,  what  presses 
on  the  mind  is  sustained^  or  supported^ 
with  the  like  distinction :  grievous  losses 
or  injuries  are  sustained ;  afflictions  and 
disappointments  supported. 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heav'n. 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe.  Youmo. 
When  he  beheld  them  melted  into  tears,  he 
himself  appeared  quite  unmoved,  inwardly  sup- 
ported and  comforted  in  that  hour  of  agony. 

GouwicrrH. 

Things  are  supported  and  mmntained 
voluntarily;  the  former  in  respect  to 
what  is  foreign  to  us,  as  to  support  an 
assumed  character,  the  latter  in  respect 
to  what  belongs  to  us,  as  to  maintain 
one's  own  character. 

Ireland  was  Judged  to  be  the  proper  theatre  to 
support  his  assumed  character.       GoLDsxmi. 

God  values  no  man  more  or  less  in  placing 
him  hiirh  and  low,  but  every  one  as  he  nmin- 
tains  h^vout.  Soctb. 


STMMRTRY,  PROPOSTION. 

SYMMETRY,  in  Latin  symmetria, 
Greek  av^ficrpia,  from  cuv  and  fitrpovj 
signifies  a  measure  that  accords.  PRO- 
PORTION, in  hBLtm  proportion  compound- 
ed of  pro  and  poriiOf  signifies  every  por- 
tion or  part  according  with  the  other,  or 
with  the  whole. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  ob- 
viously  tlu)  same,  namely,  a  due  admeas- 
urement of  the  parts  U>  each  other  and 
to  the  whole :  but  symmetry  has  now  ac- 
quired but  a  partial  application  to  the 
human  body,  or  to  things  nicely  fitting 
each  other ;  and  proportion  is  applied  to 
everything  which  admits  of  dimensions, 
and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts:  hence 
we  speak  of  synmetry  of  feature;  but 
proportion  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of 
the  nead  to  the  body. 

Sensual  delights  in  enlarged  minds  give  M-ay 
to  the  sublimer  pleasures  of  reason,  which  dis- 
cover the  causes  and  designs,  the  frame,  connec- 
tion, and  symmetry  of  things.  Bebkeixy. 

The  inventors  of  stuffed  hips  had  a  better  eye 
fbr  due  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  redundancy, 
because  in  some  cases  it  was  convenient  to  fill  up 

CcVBBaLAMD. 


SYMPATHY,  COMPASSION,  COMMISERA- 
TION, CONDOLENCE. 

SYMPATHY,  from  the  Greek  evfi  or 
avv,  with,  and  traQo^^  feeling,  has  the  lit* 
eral  meaning  of  fellow-feeling,  that  is,  a 
kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  com- 
pany with  another.  COMPASSION  (tr. 
PUy)',  COMMISERATION,  from  the  Lat- 
in  com  and  miseria,  misery;  CONDO- 
LENCE, from  the  Latin  con  and  (LjUo^  to 
grieve,  signify  a  like  suffering,  or  a  suf- 
fering in  company.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the 
words,  the  sympathy  may  either  be  said 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  that 
which  is  painful.  Sympathy  prescnes 
its  original  meaning  in  its  application,  for 
we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy;  this  may, 
however,  be  only  a  merely  physical  oper- 
ation. 

Yon  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to,  then, 
there's  sympathy:  yon  are  merry,  so  am  I :  ha  1 
hat  then  there*s  more  sympathy.  Shaupears. 

Compassion  is  altogether  a  moral  feel- 
ing, which  makes  us  enter  into  the  dis- 
tresses of  others :  we  may,  therefore, 
^ftt^MUhize  with  others,  without  essential- 
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ly  senring  than ;  but,  if  we  feel  compos 
mon,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughta  to- 
ward relieving  tbem. 

Their  coantrymen  were  partieularly  attentive 
to  their  Btor}',  and  tympaihiMtd  with  these  he- 
roes in  all  tlieir  advcnturee.  Adduom. 
'M ongst  those  whom  honest  lives  van  recommend, 
Onr  justice  more  compasHon  shonld  extend. 

DtMMAM. 

Sympathy,  indeed,  may  BometiineB  be 
taken  for  a  secret  alliance  or  kindred 
feeling  between  two  objects. 

Or  9ymptiihy^  or  some  connatural  force. 

Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 

With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind 

By  secretest  eonveyance.  Hilton. 

That  mind  and  body  often  •ymjwMsM 

b  plain:  anch  is  this  union  nature  ties.  Jxirria. 

Comptunofi  is  awakened  by  any  sort 
of  suffering,  but  particularly  those  which 
at*e  attributable  to  our  misfortunes ;  com- 
mmration  is  awakened  by  sufferings 
arising  from  our  faults;  condolence  is 
awakened  by  the  troubles  of  life,  to 
which  all  are  equally  liable.  Poverty 
and  want  excite  our  compassion;  we  en- 
deavor to  relieve  them :  a  poor  criminal 
suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  excites 
our  commigeration  ;  we  endeavor,  if  pos- 
sible, to  mitigate  his  punishment:  the 
loss  which  a  friend  sustains  produces 
cowklmce;  we  take  the  best  means  of 
testifying  it  to  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  her  Majesty  did  not  see 
thto  Assembly  of  objects,  so  proper  to  excite  that 
charity  and  oonipa$gion  which  she  bears  to  ev- 
ery one  who  stands  in  need  of  it.  Addibom. 

Her  lowly  plight 
Immovable,  till  peace,  obtained  from  fault 
Acknowledg'd  and  deplored,  In  Adam  wronght 
OammiMration.  Milton. 

Rather  than  all  must  suffer,  some  must  die, 
Yet  nature  must  oondoU  their  misery. 

Denham. 
Compatsion  is  the  sentiment  of  one 
mortal  toward  another;  commutrraiion 
is  represented  as  the  feeling  which  our 
wretchedness  excites  in  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. Compassion  may  be  awakened  in 
persons  of  any  condition  ;  commiseration 
is  awakened  toward  those  who  are  in  an 
abject  state  of  misery;  condolence  sup- 
poses an  entire  equality,  and  is  often  pro- 
duced by  some  common  calamity. 

Tlie  good-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with 
oampa99io9i  for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities 
which  another  would  turn  into  ridicule. 


Then  most  we  tlMse  who  grdaa 

weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commtseraie  f 


Why  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout  mvlti- 
tnde  whicb  so  lately  cried  Hosaaoa  in  the  sticeto, 
did  not  also  bear  tbeir  part  in  ttioae  pobtte  era- 
dolings  (In  the  cmdflxioo  of  onr  Saviour)  ? 


SYSTEM,  METHOD. 

SYSTEM,  in  Latin  systana,  Greek  viw- 
nffia,  from  (rvonf/cc,  or  aw  and  unnfn,  to 
stand  together,  signifies  that  which  is  put 
together  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  METH- 
OD, in  Latin  mdhodus^  from  the  Greek 
MTa  and  o^o^,  a  way  by  which  anything 
IS  effected. 

Sy^Um  expresses  more  than  method^ 
which  is  but  a  part  of  system :  ^fsUm  is 
an  arrangement  of  many  single  or  indi- 
vidual  objects  aooording  to  some  given 
rule,  80  as  to  make  them  coaleeoe ;  meth- 
od is  the  manner  of  this  arrangement, 
or  the  principle  upon  which  this  arrange- 
ment takes  place.  The  term  sytUm^  how. 
ever,  applies  to  a  complexity  of  objects ; 
but  arrangement,  and  consequently  metkr 
od,  may  be  applied  to  everything  that  is 
to  be  put  into  execution.  All  sciences 
must  be  reduced  to  system;  and  withont 
sy^em  there  is  no  science:  all  business 
requires  method;  and  without  method  lit- 
tle can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose. 

If  a  better  syvtem's  thfaw. 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mina. 

FsAKcia. 

The  gnsat  defect  of  the  Seasons  is  the  want  of 

meikodyhut  fbr  this  I  know  not  that  there  was 

any  remedy.  Jo 


TO  TAKE,  RBCEXVB,  AOCBPT. 

TAKE,  from  the  Latin  focfum,  parttd- 
ple  of  tanyo,  is  as  much  as  to  get  into 
one's  possession  by  touching  or  laying 
hands  on  it.  RECErSTE,  in  French  rmv 
voir,  Latin  redpio,  from  re  and  «amo,  sig- 
nifies to  take  back;  and  AGCEIT,  from 
ae  or  ad  and  eapio,  signifies  to  take  for  a 
special  purpose. 

To  ttdce  is  the  general  term,  rteeive  and 
accept  are  modes  of  taking.  To  take  is 
an  unqualified  action ;  we  take  whatever 
comes  in  the  way ;  we  remive  only  that 
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which  is  offered  or  sent :  we  take  a  book 
from  a  table ;  we  receive  a  parcel  which 
has  been  sent;  we  take  either  with  or 
-without  oonsent;  we  reesive  with  the 
consent,  or  according  to  the  wishes,  of 
another :  a  robber-  takes  money  from  a 
traveller ;  a  person  receives  a  letter  from 
a  friend. 

Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 

Port 

To  receive  is  frequently  a  passive  act ; 
whatever  is  offered  or  done  to  another  is 
received;  but  to  accept  is  an  act  of  choice : 
many  things,  therefore,  may  be  received 
which  cannot  be  accepted;  as  a  person 
receives  a  blow  or  an  insult :  so  in  an  en- 
gagement one  may  be  said  to  receive  the 
enemy,  who  is  ready  to  receive  his  attack ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  accqtt  apologies. 

Till,  seixM  with  shame,  they  wheel  abootand  face, 
Beceivs  tiieir  foes,  and  raise  a  Uireafning  cry ; 
The  Tuscans  tcfke  their  turn  to  &ar  and  fly. 

Dbtoen. 

She  accepted  my  apology,  and  we  are  again 

reconciled.  DaTDONS. 

Some  things  are  both  received  and 
acceptdsd^  but  with  the  same  distinction. 
What  is  given  as  a  present  may  be  both 
received  and  accepted.,  but  the  inferior  re- 
caves  and  the  superior  accepts.  What  is 
received  comes  to  a  person  either  by  in- 
direct means,  or,  if  by  direct  means,  it 
coroefl  as  a  matter  of  right ;  but  what  is 
accepted  is  a  matter  of  favor  either  on  the 
part  of  the  giver  or  receiver.  Rent  in 
law  may  be  both  received  and  accepted; 
it  is  retxived  when  it  is  due  from  the  ten- 
ant, but  it  is  accepted  if  it  be  recced  from 
a  tenant  after  he  has  broken  his  contract 
with  his  landlord.  A  challenge  may  be 
received  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  j*e- 
ceiver.,  but  it  rests  with  himself  whether 
he  will  accept  it  or  not 

Unransom'd  here  receiee  the  spotless  fair, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.  Fofe. 

Animals  and  things,  as  well  as  persons, 
may  take ;  things  may  receive;  but  per- 
sons only  accept.  An  animal  may  take 
what  is  offered  to  it;  things  take  what- 
ever attaches  to  them,  but  they  receive 
that  which  by  an  express  effort  is  given 
to  them.  The  chameleon  is  said  to  take 
its  hue  from  the  surrounding  objects; 
marble  receives  its  polish  from  the  hands 
of  the  workman. 


The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  bark, 
Grows  fungous,  and  takes  flre  at  every  spark. 

GOWPBE. 

The  soft  settee,  one  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received^ 
United,  yet  dlvUed.  Cowpbr. 

TALKATIVE,  LOQUACIOUS,  GARRU- 
LOUS. 

TALKATIVE  implies  ready  or  prone 
to  talk  (».  To  qicak).  LOQUACIOUS, 
from  loquor^  to  speak  or  talk,  has  the 
same  original  meaning.  GARKULOUS, 
in  Latin  ffarrulusy  from  ffarrioy  to  blab, 
signifies  prone  to  tell  or  make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  degree.  To  talk  is  allowa- 
ble, and  consequently  it  is  not  altogether 
so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  tcUka- 
tive  ;  but  loquacUyj  which  implies  an  im- 
moderate propensity  to  talk,  is  always  bad, 
whether  springing  from  affectation  or  an 
idle  temper :  and  ffarrulity.,  which  arises 
from  the  excessive  desire  of  communica- 
ting, is  a  failing  that  is  pardonable  only 
in  the  aged,  who  have  generally  much  to 
tell. 

Every  absurdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  it ; 
for  error  te  always  talkative.  Goldsmtth. 

Thersites  only  clamor'd  in  the  throng, 
LoqitadouStlouif  and  turbulent  of  tongue. 

Pope. 
Pleas*d  with  that  social  sweet  oarrttlity^ 
The  poor  disbanded  vetVan's  sole  delight. 

SOMEaVIULB. 

TASTE,  FLAVOR,  RELISH,  SAVOR. 

TASTE  comes  from  the  Teutonic  taMen^ 
to  touch  lightly,  and  signifies  either  the 
organ  which  is  easily  affected,  or  the  act 
of  discriminating  by  a  light  touch  of  the 
•rgan,  or  the  quality  of  the  object  which 
affects  the  organ ;  in  this  latter  sense  it 
is  closely  allied  to  the  other  terras.  FLA- 
VOR most  probably  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in ^,  to  breathe,  signif}ing  the  rarefied 
essence  of  bodies  which  affect  the  organ 
of  taste.  RELISH  is  derived  by  Minshew 
from  relecher^  to  lick  again,  signifying 
that  which  pleases  the  palate  so  as  to 
tempt  to  a  renewal  of  the  act  of  tasHnff. 
SAVOR,  in  Latin  sapor  and  sapio^  to  smell, 
taste,  or  be  sensible,  most  probably  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  sapah^  the  mouth  or  pal- 
ate, which  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  general  and  indefi- 
nite of  all  these;  it  is  applicable  to  ev- 
ery object  that  can  be  applied  to  the  or- 
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g&n  of  iade,  and  to  every  degree  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  organ  can  be  affected : 
some  things  are  Uut^eu,  other  things  have 
a  strong  taale^  and  others  a  mixed  kuiie. 
The  JIavor  is  the  predominating  tatte,  and 
consequently  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  may  have  a  different  kind  or  degree 
of  iagie  ;  an  apple  may  not  only  have  the 
general  (aate  of  apple,  but  also  a  fitmor 
peculiar  to  itself;  the^ror  is  common- 
ly said  of  that  which  is  good ;  as  a  fine 
'  favor ^  a  delicious /atN>r  ;  but  it  may  des- 
ignate that  which  is  not  always  agreea- 
ble ;  as  the  fiavor  of  fish,  which  is  un- 
pleasant in  things  that  do  not  admit  of 
such  a  UuAe.  The  rduk  is  also  a  partic- 
ular iasU  ;  but  it  is  that  which  is  artifi- 
cial, in  distinction  from  the,^avor,  which 
may  be  the  natural  property.  We  find 
the^^ovor  such  as  it  is;  we  give  the  rd- 
%tih  such  as  it  should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to 
be :  milk  and  butter  receive  ^favw  from 
the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  the 
cow  is  supplied :  sauces  are  used  in  or- 
der to  give  a  re/uA  to  the  food  that  is 
dressed  with  them. 

What  order  so  contrlT'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tait€9  not  well  Join'd  ?  HiLToif . 

Every  person  remembers  how  great  a  pleasure 
he  found  in  sweets  while  a  child ;  hut  his  taste 
({rowing  more  obtuse  with  age,  he  is  obliged  to 
nse  artificial  means  to  excite  it.  It  is  then  ho  la 
found  to  call  in  reliahes  of  salts  and  aromatlcs. 

GoLDaMITB. 

The  Philippic  islands  give  ajlavor  to  our  Eu- 
ropean bowls,  ADDiaoK. 

Savor  is  a  term  in  less  frequent  use 
than  the  others,  but,  agreeable  to  the  Lat- 
in derivation,  it  is  employed  to  designate 
that  which  smells  as  well  as  to»/«,  a  sweet- 
smelling  Mvor ;  80  likewise,  in  the  mor? 
al  application,  a  man's  actions  or  expres- 
sions may  be  said  to  tavor  of  vanity. 

The  pleasant  tartory  smell 
So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I  methooght 
Could  not  but  ta%U.  MaxoK. 

TasU  and  rduik  may  be,  moreover, 
compared  as  the  act  or  power  of  Uuiing 
or  rdishififf:  we  taste  whatever  affects 
our  tattte  ;  but  wo  rdith  that  only  which 
pleases  our  taste:  we  taste  fruits  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad ;  we  relidi  fruits  as  a  dessert,  or 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  day. 

When  the  tongue  and  the  thing  to  be  tasted 
are  extremely  dry,  no  taste  ensues.  Golmmitb. 


Wera  men  bora  with  tbooe  wAnaiagf%  whiek 
they  possess  br  industry,  they  would  probably 
et\)oy  them  with  a  blunter  reliskm     Goumuth. 

So  in  the  extended  or  moral  applica^ 
tion,  they  are  distiDguished  in  the  same 
manner. 

Ten  tl)ousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  tlumks  employ ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerftU  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  ioy.        AMnnam. 

I  love  the  people. 
Bat  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes. 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  reUsk  well 
Their  loud  applause.  SaAEarBasx. 

TA8Tfi,  GENIUS. 

TASTE,  in  all  probability  from  the 
Latin  tadum  and  tango^  to  touch,  seems 
to  designate  the  capacity  to  derive  pleas- 
ure from  an  object:  G^HUS  designates 
the  power  we  have  for  accomplishing 
any  object..  He  who  derives  particular 
pleasure  from  music  may  be  said  to  have 
a  taste  for  music;  he  who  makes  very 
great  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music  may  be  said  to  have  a  ^m- 
ti«  for  it.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
we  may  have  a  tatte  without  having  ^m- 
ins;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
ffenhts  for  a  thing  without  having  a  losfo 
for  it :  for  nothing  can  so  effectually  give 
a  taste  for  any  accomplishment  as  the  ca- 
pacity to  leani  it,  and  the  snaoeptiblUty 
of  all  its  beauties,  which  circumstanoos 
are  inseparable  from  gmim. 

The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  deiiKt  of  Judg- 
ment. Bcaax. 

7\tste  consists  in  the  power  of  Judging,  ffemiits 
in  the  power  of  executing.  "^ 


TAX,  DUTY,  CUSTOM,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TWBUTE,  CONTRIBUnOX. 

The  idea  of  something  given  by  the 
people  to  the  government  is  expressed 
by  all  these  terms.  TAX,  in  French  taxe, 
I^tin  toxo,  from  the  Greek  raoast,  ra^M, 
to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signifiea  what 
is  disposed  in  order  for  each  to  pay. 
CUSTOM  signifies  that  which  Is  given 
under  certain  circumstaiioes,  according 
to  custom.  DUTY  signifies  that  which 
is  given  as  a  due  or  debt  TOLL,  in 
Saxon  toU^  etc.,  Latin  tdoinumy  Greek 
rfXoc,  a  custom,  signifies  a  particular 
kind  of  custom  or  doe. 

7'ax  is  the  roost  general  of  these  terms. 
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and  appUes  to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid 
by  the  people  to  the  government,  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  estimate :  the  cwtonu  are 
a  species  of  tax  which  are  less  specific 
than  other  toxes,  being  regulated  by  chb- 
tam  rather  than  any  definite  law;  the 
cwtoma  apply  particularly  to  what  was 
customarily  given  by  merchants  for  the 
goods  wUich  they  imported  from  abroad : 
the  duty  is  a  species  of  i<tx  more  positive 
and  binding  than  the  cmlom^  being  a  spe- 
cific estimate  of  what  is  due  upon  goods, 
according  to  their  value ;  hence  it  is  not 
only  applied  to  goods  that  are  imported, 
but  also  to  many  other  articles  inland  : 
toll  is  that  species  of  tax  which  serves 
for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens,  or 
the  liberty  to  buy  or  sell  at  fairs  or  oth- 
er places. 

The  renitasion  of  a  debt,  the  taking  off  s  du*if^ 
the  giving  up  a  tax,  the  mending  a  port,  or  the 
making  a  highway,  were  not  looked  upon  as  im- 
proper subjects  for  a  coin.  Addisom. 

Stnibo  tells  yon  that  Britain  bore  heavy  frrasM, 
especially  the  emstanu  on  the  importation  of  the 
Gallic  trade.  AaauTHNor. 

The  same  Pmsias  Joined  with  the  Rhodians 
against  the  Byzantines,  and  stopped  them  flrom 
levying  the  Ml  on  their  trade  in  the  Euxlne. 

Arbuthkot. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that 
which  is  levied  by  authority  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  they  do  not  directly  express  the 
idea  of  levying  or  paying:  IMPOST,  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which 
Is  imposed ;  and  TRIBUTE  that  which 
is  paid  or  yielded ;  the  former,  therefore, 
exclude  that  idea  of  coercion  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  tax  is  levied 
by  the  consent  of  many;  the  impost  is 
imposed  by  the  will  of  one;  and  the 
tribute  is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or 
a  few:  the  tax  serves  for  the  support 
of  the  nation;  the  impost  and  the  trib- 
ute serve  to  enrich  a  government.  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  imposts  upon  the  con- 
quered countries;  distant  provinces  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  princes  to  whom  thev  owe 
allegiance.  CONTRIBUTION  signifies 
the  tribute  of  many  in  unifion,  or  for  the 
same  end;  in  this  general  sense  it  in- 
cludes all  the  other  terms ;  for  taxes  and 
imposts  are  alike  paid  by  many  for  the 
same  purpose;  but,  as  the  predominant 
idea  in  eontribfUion  is  that  of  common 
consent,  it  supposes  a  degree  of  freedom 
in  the  agent  which  is  incompatible  with 


the  exercise  of  authority  expressed  by 
the  other  terms :  hence  the  term  is  with 
more  propriety  applied  to  those  cases  in 
which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  to- 
ward any  particular  object;  as  charita- 
ble eoKtribiaionSj  or  contributions  in  sup- 
port of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  taken  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  forced  payment, 
as.  in  speaking  of  militery  contrtbuiion. 

Taxes  and  impaste  upon  merchants  seldom  do 
any  good  to  the  king's  revenue,  for  that  Uiat  he 
wins  in  the  hundred  he  loseth  in  tlie  shire. 

Bacon. 

The  Athenians  having  barbaroasly  mnrdered 
Androgens,  the  son  of  Minos,  were  obliged  by  his 
father  to  send  a  novennial  or  septennial,  or,  as 
others  write  an  annual,  trilmte  of  seven  young 
men.  Potte». 

The  Roman  oiBcers  sometimes  took  the  liberty 
of  raising  contrHnMons  of  their  own  accord. 

POTTBR. 

These  words,  toe,  tribute^  and  eontribu- 
fton,  have  an  extended  application  to  oth- 
er  objects  besides  those  which  are  pecu- 
niary :  tax,  in  the  sense  of  what  is  laid  on 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  imposed ;  tribute,  that  which 
is  given  to  another  as  his  due ;  and  con- 
trtbution,  that  which  is  given  by  one  in 
common  with  others  for  some  common 
object 

And  tevying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 

A  taw  of  profit  from  his  very  play.         Cowper. 

I  pay  this  tHlnite  without  relnctanoe  to  the 
memory  of  that  noble,  reverend,  learned,  and  ex- 
cellent person.  Burks. 

The  English  people  are  satisfied  that  the  con- 
solations of  religion  arc  as  necessary  as  its  in- 
structions. They,  too,  are  among  the  unhappy. 
They  fieel  personal  pain  and  domestic  sorrow. 
In  these  they  have  no  privilege,  but  are  subject 
to  pay  their  full  contingent  to  the  conirifnition 
levied  on  mortality.  Burke. 

TAX,  RATE,  ASSESSMENT. 

TAX,  agreeably  to  the  above  explana- 
tion {v.  Tax),  and  RATE,  from  the  Latin 
ratus  and  rcor,  to  think  or  estimate,  both 
derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to 
which  any  sum  is  demanded  from  the 
people;  but  the  tax  is  imposed  directly 
by  the  government  for  public  purposes, 
as  the  land-tax,  and  the  window-^oz  ;  and 
the  rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for  the  lo- 
cal purposes  of  each  parish,  as  the  church- 
rcUes,  and  the  poor-rates.  The  tax  or 
rate  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio,  by  which  a 
certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  num- 
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ber  of  persons ;  the  ASSESSMENT  is  the 
application  of  that  rule  to  the  individuaL 

They  (tlw  French  noblMse)  paid  also  a  land- 
toe  called  the  tirentieth  penny.  BumuB. 
They  paid  the  church  and  pariah  rate^ 
And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt.  Paioa. 

Aa  to  the  reimbaraonient,  and  the  other  great 
Directs  of  public  credit,  no  doubt  but  tliat  a  very 
moderate  and  proportionate  aneatment  on  the 
citixens  would  have  provided  for  all.        BrtKS. 

TO  TEASEy  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTAUZB, 
TORMENT. 

TEASE  is  most  probably  a  frequen- 
Utive  of  tear.  VEX,  «.  To  dupUate. 
TAUNT  is  probably  contracted  from  lan^ 
taiize.  TANTALIZE,  v.  To  aggravaU, 
TORMENT,  from  the  Latin  iomyeuhun 
and  iorquM^  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain 
by  twisting  or  griping. 

The  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as 
to  produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms ;  they  differ  in  the 
mode  of  the  action,  and  in  the  degree  of 
the  effect  To  team  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  most  trifling;  tormmt  to  that 
which  is  most  serious.  We  are  teaaed 
by  a  fly  that  busies  in  our  ears ;  we  are 
vexed  by  the  carelessness  and  stupidity  of 
our  servants ;  we  are  taunted  by  the  sar- 
casms of  others ;  we  are  taarUalued  by  the 
fair  prospects  which  only  present  them- 
selves to  disappear  again;  we  are  tor- 
mented  by  the  importunities  of  trouble- 
some beggars.  It  is  the  repetition  of 
unpleasant  trifles  which  teases;  it  is  the 
crossness  and  perversity  of  persons  and 
things  which  vex;  it  is  the  contemptuous 
and  provoking  behavior  which  taunit ;  it 
is  the  disappointment  of  awakened  ex- 
pectations which  tantalixen  ;  it  is  the  rep- 
etition of  grcvious  troubles  which  tor- 
ment*. We  may  be  teased  and  tormented 
by  that  which  produces  bodily  or  mental 
pain ;  we  are  vcxed^  taunted^  and  tanta- 
lized only  in  the  mind.  Irritable  and 
nervous  people  arc  mosit  easily  teased; 
captious  and  fretful  people  are  most  eas- 
ily vexed  or  taunted;  sanguine  and  eager 
people  are  most  easily  tantalized:  in  all 
these  cases  the  imagination  or  the  bodily 
state  of  the  individual  serves  to  increase 
the  pain :  but  persons  are  tormented  by 
such  things  as  inflict  positive  pain. 

Louisa  bcican  to  take  a  little  roischierouji  pleas- 
ure in  Uatintj.  Ccxbselakd. 


To  hear  yoa  prate  woold  veas  a  nlnt.  Qai. 
Sharp  was  hii  voice*  which,  in  the  sbriUeat  tone. 
Thus  with  injurious  taunU  attacks  the  throne. 

Port 

When  the  maid  (In  Sparta)  was  onoe  sped,  she 
was  not  sufltavd  to  tanMaUma  the  male  part  of 
the  commonwealth. 


Truth  exertiBfC  itaelf  in  the  searching  praoepcs 
of  self-denial  and  mortiflcation  is  tormtmUng  to 
Tidons  minds.  Soctb. 

TEOUMKNTy  COVSRIKO. 

TEGUMENT,  in  Latin  teffumenhtm^ 
from  tegOy  to  cover,  is  properly  but  an- 
other word  to  express  the  sense  of  (X)V- 
ERING,  yet  it  is  now  employed  in  cases 
where  the  term  covering  is  inadmissible. 
Ciwering  signifies  mostly  that  which  is 
artificial;  but  tegument  is  employed  for 
that  which  is  natural :  clothing  is  the  cov- 
ering for  the  body ;  the  skin  of  vegetable 
substances,  as  seeds,  is  called  the  tegu- 
ment. The  covering  is  said  of  that  which 
covers  the  outer  surface:  the  iegmnent 
is  said  of  that  which  covers  the  inner 
surface;  the  pods  of  some  seeds  are 
lined  with  a  soft  tegument. 

In  the  nutmeg  anoUier  tegument  is  the  maca 
between  the  green  pericarpiam  and  tlie  hard 
shell.  Rat. 

It  Is  l^  being  naked  that  he  (man)  knows  the 
value  of  covering.  " 


TEMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATURE. 

TEMPERAMENT  and  TEMPERA- 
TURE  are  both  used  to  express  that 
state  which  arises  from  the  tempering 
of  opposite  or  varying  qualities ;  the  tem- 
perament is  said  of  animal  bodies,  and 
the  temperatitre  of  the  atmosphere.  Men 
of  a  sanguine  temperament  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  their  diet;  all  bodies  are 
strongly  affected  by  the  temperature  of 
the  air. 

Without  a  proper  temperament  fcr  the  partie. 
uUr  art  which  he  studies,  hb  utmost  pains  will 
be  to  no  purpose.  Budgkll. 

Oh  happy  England,  where  there  is  such  a  rare 
temperature  of  heat  and  cold !  Howell. 

TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 

Thess  words  designate  an  edifice  des- 
tined for  the  exercise  of  religion,  but 
with  collateral  ideas,  which  suificientJy 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
tempium  of  the  Latins  signified  original- 
ly an  open,  elevated  spot,  marked  out  by 
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the  augurfl  with  their  Uiuu8j  or  sacred 
wand,  whence  they  could  best  sunrey  the 
heavens  on  all  sides :  the  idea,  therefore, 
of  spacious,  open,  and  elevated,  enters 
into  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  into  that  of  the 
Hebrew  word  hiekd^  derived  from  AecAW, 
which  in  the  Arabic  signifies  great  and 
lofty.  The  Greek  voop,  from  va/w,  to 
inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling  -  place,  and, 
by  distinction,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Almighty;  in  which  sense  the  Hebrew 
word  is  also  taken  to  denote  the  high 
and  holy  place  where  Jehovah  peculiarly 
dwelleth,  otherwise  called  the  holy  heav- 
enSf  Jehovah's  d\vt;Hing  or  resting-place ; 
whence  St  Paul  calls  our  bodies  the 
templet  of  God  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  us.  The  Roman  poets  used 
the  word  iemplum  in  a  similar  sense. 

OoBli  tonitraltia  templa.  LDcaiCT. 

Qui  templa  eceli  smnma  sonita  coocretit. 

Contremutt  Umplum  magnum  Jovlsaltitonantia. 

£MNiin. 

The  word  TEMPLE,  therefore,  strict^ 
ly  signifies  a  spacious  open  place  set 
apart  for  the  peculiar  presence  and  wor. 
ship  of  the  Divine  Being :  it  is  applied 
with  particular  propriety  to  the  sacred 
edifices  of  the  Jews,  but  may  be  applied 
to  any  sacred  place  without  distinction 
of  religion. 

Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  as- 
sembly but  horn  beasts.  SBAurBAms. 

CHURCH,  in  Saxon  «rcc,  German,  etc., 
kirche^  Greek  Kvpuuebc^  from  cvpcoCv  » 
lord,  signifies  literally  what  belonged  to 
a  lord,  and  by  Christians  was  applied  to 
that  which  belonged  to  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour; as  the  Loni's  Supper,  the  Lord*s- 
day ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  as  the 
Lord's  House ;  in  which  sense  it  has  been 
retained  to  the  present  day.  A  church 
is  therefore  a  building  consecrated  to  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
building  churdyee  this  was  done  by  some 
solemn  ordinance. 

That  ehttrehte  were  consecrated  unto  none  but 
the  Lord  only  the  very  K^neral  name  chiefly 
doth  snfllciently  pohit  ont :  churek  doth  si^ify 
no  other  than  the  Lord*s  House.  Hookkb. 

The  word  church  has  by  a  figure  of 
speech  been  applied  to  any  building  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  true  God. 
84 


Truth  it  is,  the  patriarchs  Cor  a  great  number 
of  years  had  neither  temple  nor  church  to  resort 
unto.  Tlie  cause  was,  they  were  not  stayed  in  any 
place,  bat  were  In  a  continual  peregrination  and 
wandering  that  they  could  not  conveniently  build 
any  church.  Bkvebidge. 

Churck,  in  the  sense  of  a  religiouc  as- 
sembly, is  altogether  a  different  word, 
bearing  no  affinity  to  the  word  temple. 

TEMPORAItY,  TRANSIENT,  TRANSI- 
TORY, FLEETING. 

TEMPORARY,  from  fempiw,  time, 
characterizes  that  which  is  intended  to 
last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  permanent ;  offices  depend- 
ing upon  a  state  of  war  are  temporary^ 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  internal  policy:  TRAN- 
SIENT, that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of 
passing,  characterizes  what  in  its  nature 
exists  only  for  the  moment:  a  glance  is 
Irofment.  TRANSITORY,  that  is,  apt 
to  pass  away,  characterizes  everything  in 
the  world  which  is  formed  only  to  exist 
for  a  time,  and  then  to  pass  away ;  thus 
our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our 
very  being,  are  denominated  transitory. 
FLEETING,  which  is  derived  from  the 
verb  to  Jly  and  flight^  is  but  a  stronger 
term  to  express  the  same  idea  as  transi- 
tory. 

By  the  force  of  superior  principles  the  tempo- 
rary prevalence  of  passions  may  be  restrained. 

JOBKSOlf. 

Any  sudden  diversion  of  the  spirits,  or  tlic 
Jnstling  in  of  a  (raneient  thought,  is  able  to  de- 
IJEUse  the  little  images  of  things  (in  the  memor}')- 

Socrn. 

Man  is  a  traneitory  being.  Jobkson. 

Thus  when  my  Jleeting  days  at  last, 

Unheeded,  silently  arc  past. 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath, 

In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death.       Spectatoh. 

TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  TENACIOUS  is  to  hold  a  thing 
close,  to  let  it  go  with  reluctance:  to  be 
PERTINACIOUS  is  to  hold  it  out  in 
spite  of  what  can  be  advanced  against 
it,  the  prepositive  syllable  per  having  an 
intensive  force.  A  man  of  a  tenacioua 
temper  insists  on  trifles  that  are  sup- 
posed to  affect  his  importance ;  a  per- 
tinacioite  temper  insists  on  everything 
which  is  apt  to  affect  his  opinions.  Te- 
nacity and  pertinacity  are  both  foibles, 
but  the  former  is  sometimes  more  excus- 
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able  than  the  latter.  We  may  be  lena- 
ciou*  of  that  which  is  good,  as  when  a 
man  is  ienaciaua  of  whatever  niay  affect 
hia  honor;  but  we  cannot  be pertinaeiom 
in  anything  but  our  opinions,  and  that 
too  in  cases  when  they  are  least  defensi- 
ble. It  commonly  happens  that  people 
are  most  tmadom  of  being  thought  to 
possess  that  in  which  they  are  most  de- 
ficient, and  vawipertinaciow  in  maintain- 
ing that  which  is  most  absurd.  A  liar 
is  ienaeious  of  his  repuUtion  for  truth : 
sophists,  freethinkers,  and  sceptics  are 
the  most  periinaciom  objectors  to  what- 
ever is  established. 

So  tenaciowi  are  we  of  the  oW  eceleslastical 
modes,  tiiat  rery  lUtle  alteration  has  been  made 
in  them  aince  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century ; 
adhering  to  our  old  settled  maxim,  nerer  entire- 
ly, nor  at  once,  to  depart  from  anUqulty. 

BuKsa. 

The  moat  pertifMctous  and  reheroent  dem- 
onstrator may  be  wearted  in  ttme  by  continual 
negation.  Johnbok. 

TEXDEJTCY,  DRIFT,  8C0PK,  AIM. 

TENDEXOY,  from  to  tend,  denotes  the 
property  of  tending  toward  a  certain 
point,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  to 
things;  and  DRIFT,  from  the  verb  to 
drive;  SCOPE,  from  the  Greek  eKimo- 
/4a^  to  look;  and  AIM,  from  the  verb 
to  awi  {v.  Aim)^  all  characterize  the 
thoughts  of  a  person  looking  forward 
into  futurity,  and  directing  his  actions  to 
a  certain  point  Hence  wc  speak  of  the 
tendency  of  certain  principles  or  practices 
as  being  pernicious ;  the  drift  of  a  per- 
son's discourse ;  the  *cope  which  he  gives 
himself  either  in  treating  of  a  subject,  or 
in  laying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  person's  aitn 
to  excel,  or  aim  to  supplant  another,  and 
the  like.  The  tendency  of  many  writings 
in  modem  times  has  been  to  unhinge 
the  minds  of  men :  where  a  person  wants 
the  services  of  another,  whom  he  dares 
not  openly  solicit,  he  will  discover  his 
wishes  by  the  drift  of  his  discourse :  a 
man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow 
himself  full  scope  in  digesting  his  plans 
for  every  alteration  which  circumstances 
may  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloped :  our  desires  %vill  naturally  give 
a  cast  to  all  our  aims  ;  and,  so  long  as 
they  are  but  innocent,  they  are  necessary 
to  give  a  proper  stimulus  to  exertion. 


It  in  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal  offciMnrMse, 
which  U  not  capable  of  making  a  man  viae,  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arro- 
gant. A»DWW. 
This  said,  tbe  whole  audience  soon  ffDond  out  Us 

dHft, 
The  ooaveDtloD  was  samnioned  in  ikvor  of  Swift. 

Swift. 

Merit  in  every  rank  baa  the  fineest  •cope  (in 
England).  ta^a. 

Each  nobler  aim,  repress*d  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  laat,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul. 


TENET,  POSITION. 
Thb  tenet  is  the  opinion  which  we 
hold  in  our  minds;  the  POSITION  is 
that  which  we  lay  down  for  other?.  Our 
tenets  may  be  hurtful,  our  positkmB  false. 
He  who  gives  up  his  tenets  readily  evinces 
an  unstable  mind ;  he  who  argues  on  a 
false  posUion  shows  more  tenacity  and 
subtlety  than  good-sense.  The  tenets  of 
the  different  denominations  of  Christians 
are  scarcely  to  be  known  or  distingubb- 
ed;  they  often  rest  upon  such  trivial 
points:  the  positions  which  an  author 
lays  down  must  be  very  definite  and 
clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  them 
any  theory  or  system. 

The  occasion  of  Luther's  being  first  diagusted 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Chaich  is  known 
to  every  one  the  least  conversant  with  history. 

KOBERTSOS^ 

To  the  posUion  of  Tully,  tliat  if  virtne  could 
be  seen  she  roust  be  loved,  may  be  added,  that  if 
truth  could  be  beard,  she  must  be  obeyed. 

JOBSSOM. 

TERM,  UMIT,  BOUNDARY. 

TERM,  in  Latin  t^rmtiiMS,  from  the 
Greek  Ttppa,  an  end,  is  the  point  that 
ends,  and  that  to  which  we  direct  our 
steps :  LIMIT,  from  the  Latin  Umek,  a 
landmark,  is  the  line  which  marks: 
BOUNDARY,  from  to  homd,  is  the  ob- 
stacle which  interrupts  our  progress,  and 
prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  toward  or  away 
from  the  term;  we  either  keep  within 
limiis^  or  we  overstep  them ;  wc  contract 
or  extend  a  boimdary.  The  term,  and  the 
limit  belong  to  the  thing ;  by  them  it  is 
ended:  the  boundary  is  that  which  is 
made  or  conceived  by  the  person  hound- 
ing. The  term  is  the  point  that  termi- 
nates ;  the  Itmit  is  either  a  line  or  point 
which  marks  where  to  stop;  the  wmn- 
dary  is  a  line  which  includes  a  space,  and 
points  out  the  extent  beyond  which  one 
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may  not  pass.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
was  the  term  of  Heroule6*8  voyages:  it 
was  said,  with  more  eloqaenoe  than  truth, 
that  the  UmUa  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
those  of  the  world :  the  sea,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees  are  the  natural  bowtdarim 
of  France. 

Then  heaT'd  the  goddess  in  her  mighty  hand 
A  itone,  the  HmU  of  the  neighboring  land. 

Detdxm. 
But  still  his  nadve  countij  lies 
Beyond  the  boundYUt  of  the  skies.      Cottok. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  moral  ob- 
jects. We  mostly  reach  the  term  of  our 
prosperity  when  we  attempt  to  pass  the 
limiit  which  Providence  has  assigned  to 
human  efforts:  human  ambition  often 
finds  a  boundary  set  to  its  gratification 
by  circumstances  which  were  the  most 
unlocked  for,  and  apparently  the  least 
adapted  to  bring  about  such  important 
results.  We  see  the  term  6t  our  evils 
only  in  the  term  of  our  life :  our  desires 
have  no  limits;  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  indefinite- 
ly: those  only  are  happy  whose  fortune 
is  the  boundartf  of  their  desires. 

Ko  term  of  tfane  this  union  shall  divide. 

Detdbh. 

Gormption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation ;  and 
they  two  are  as  nature's  two  terms  or  honnda- 
ries,  and  the  guides  to  ]ilb  and  death.       Bacon. 

ProTidenoe  has  fixed  the  limU»  of  human  en- 
joyment by  immoTable  boundaries.    Jotanav. 

TERRITORT,  DOMIlilON. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of 
country  under  a  particular  government ; 
but  the  word  TERRITORY  brings  to  our 
minds  the  land  which  is  ihcluded ;  DO- 
MINION conveys  to  our  minds  the  power 
which  is  exercised :  the  territory  speaks 
of  that  which  is  in  its  nature  bounded ; 
dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which  is 
boundless.  A  petty  prince  has  his  terri- 
tory; the  monarch  of  a  great  empire  has 
dominions.  It  is  the  object  of  every  rul- 
er to  guard  his  territory  against  the  ir- 
ruptions of  an  enemy;  ambitious  mon- 
archs  are  always  aiming  \.o  extend  their 
dominions. 

The  conquered  territory  was  divided  among 
the  Spanish  Invaders,  according  to  rules  which 
custom  had  introduced.  RouaTsoN. 

And,  while  tlie  heroic  Pyrrhus  shines  in  arms. 
Our  wide  dominions  shall  the  worlii  o'ermn. 

Tbatp. 


THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDS. 

THANKFULNESS,  or  a  fulness  of 
thanks^  is  the  outward  expression  of  a 
graUfid  feeling.  GRATITUDE,  from  the 
Latin  yratitudo,  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our 
thankjidness  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  our  words  ;  our  yraiiiude  is  measured 
by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A  person 
appears  very  thankful  at  the  time  who  af- 
terward proves  very  ungraiefd.  Thank- 
fulness  is  the  beginning  otgrcUitude:  grat- 
itude is  the  completion  of  thankfulness. 

He  scarcely  woald  give  me  thanks  for  what  I 
had  done,  for  fear  that  thankfulness  might  have 
an  introduction  of  reward.  Sidnxt. 

Shall  the  commonness  and  continuance  of 
these  exceeding  favors  abate  and  enervate  our 
graiUudt^  which  in  all  reason  should  mainly  in- 
crease and  confirm  it  ?  BAsaow. 

THEORY,  SPECULATION. 

THEORY,  from  the  Greek  ^eao^ai,  to 
behold,  and  SPECULATION,  from  the 
Latin  speeto,  to  behold,  are  both  employ- 
ed to  express  what  is  seen  with  the  mind's 
eye.  Theory  is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it 
serves  the  purposes  of  science ;  practice 
will  be  incomplete  when  the  Aeory  is 
false ;  speculation  belongs  more  to  the 
imagination ;  it  has  therefore  less  to  do 
with  realities :  it  is  that  which  is  rarely 
to  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  there- 
fore seldomer  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
experience. 

TYue  ]ilety  without  cessation  tost 

By  theories^  the  practice  past  is  lost.    Dbkbax. 

Toa  were  the  prime  object  of  my  speeutaUon. 

HoWBLk 

Hence  it  arises  that  theory  is  contrast- 
ed sometimes  with  the  practice,  to  desig- 
nate its  insufficiency  to  render  a  man 
complete ;  and  speculation  is  put  for  that 
which  is  fanciful  and  unreal :  a  general 
who  is  so  only  in  theory  will  acquit  him- 
self miserably  in  the  field ;  a  religionist 
who  is  so  only  in  speculation  will  make  a 
wretched  Christian. 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fkct ; 
Beliglon  is  not  theory ^  but  act.  Habtc. 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  tnce  the  progress  of 
a  philosophical  fancy  let  loose  in  airy  speeula- 

tion.  OOUMKITB. 

THEREFORE,  CONSEQUENTLY,  AC- 
CORDINGLY. 

THEREFORE,  that  is,  for  this  reason, 
marks  a  deduction ;  CONSEQUENTLY, 
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marks  a  cotue- 


tbat  ia,  in  eottaequmet^  marks  a  «mie- 
yumee;  ACCORDINGLY,  that  ia, aooovd- 
mg  to  some  thing,  iinpltes  an  agreement 
or  adaptation*  Tlwrtfart  ia  employed 
particularlj  in  abstract  reasoning ;  eoviM- 
qwadly  is  employed  either  in  reasoning 
or  in  the  narrative  style ;  accordingly  is 
used  principally  in  the  narrative  style. 
Toung  persons  are  perpetually  liable  to 
fall  into  error  through  inexperience ;  they 
ought  (Kertfore  the  more  willingly  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  guidance  of  those 
who  can  direct  them :  the  world  is  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  little  better  than 
moral  anarchy ;  eonaequenily  nothing  but 
religion  and  good  government  can  bring 
the  people  biusk  to  the  use  of  their  sober 
senses:  every  preparation  was  made,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken ;  accordm^y 
at  the  fixed  hour  they  prooeeded  to  the 
place  of  destination. 

If  yoa  cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  It  will 
not  thsrefare  ceaae  to  grow.  Hcoim. 

ReputatloD  Is  power;  contequently  to  de- 
spiM  is  to  weaken.  Sovtb. 

The  pathetic,  m  Longinns  obeenres,  may  ani- 
maw  the  soblinie :  bat  Is  not  essential  to  it. 
AocordiuQtift  as  he  farther  remarks,  we  very  of- 
ten  find  that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  ap 
the  passions  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing 
in  the  sablime  manner.  Addisok  . 

THICK,  DBN8E. 

BcrwvBN  THICK  and  DENSE  there  is 
little  other  difference,  than  that  the  lat- 
ter is  employed  to  express  that  spedes  of 
ihichuu  which  is  philosophically  conmd- 
ered  as  the  property  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  certain  condition :  hence  we  speak 
of  thick  in  regard  to  hard  or  soft  bodies, 
as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton ;  solid  or 
liquid, as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk: 
but  the  term  dense  mostly  in  r^^rd  to 
the  air  in  its  various  forms,  as  a  detue  air, 
a  dente  vapor,  a  deruie  cloud,  and  figura- 
tively a  dcrue  population. 

He  from  thick  Alms  shall  pnrge  the  vistiat  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeballs  poor  the  day. 

Pora, 
I  hare  discovered,  by  a  long  series  of  obserra* 
tions,  that  invention  and  elocntion  saffier  great 
impediments  from  denee  and  impare  vapors. 

JOBHSOM. 

THIN,  SLENDER,  SUOHT,  SUM. 

THIN,  in  Saxon  thinne^  German  dunit, 

Latin  teneVy  from  tcttdo,  in  Greek  ravw, 

to  extend  or  draw  out,  and  the  Hebrew 

tahei^  to   grind  or  reduce  to   powder. 


SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  and  SLIM  are  afl 
variations  from  the  Gennan  sehlaai, 
which  are  ooonected  with  the  words  tiiau 
and  a^w^,  as  also  with  the  German  mkiim' 
^<efi,  to  windor  wreathe,  and  aeaUai^e,  a  ser- 
pent, designating  the  property  of  length 
and  smallness,  which  is  adapted  for  bend- 
ing or  twisting.  Thin  is  the  generic 
term,  the  rest  are  specific :  thin  may  be 
said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as 
well  as  small  and  long ;  slender  is  always 
said  of  that  which  is  small  and  long  at 
the  same  time:  a  board  is  thin,  which 
wants  solidity  or  substance:  a  poplar  is 
Mender^  because  its  taliness  is  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  magnitude  or  the  diroenaons 
of  its  circumference,  l^hinnen  is  some- 
times a  natural  property ;  tl^ht  and  t&n 
are  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial: 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  of  a  thin  textore ; 
a  board  may  be  made  aUght  bv  continu- 
ally planing;  a  paper  box  is  very  dim. 
ThinnesM  is  a  good  property  sometimes; 
thin  paper  is  frequently  preferred  to  that 
which  is  thick:  tl^htneu  and  aimiuK, 
which  is  a  greater  degree  of  diffhinest^ 
arc  always  defects ;  that  which  is  made 
diffht  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will 
be  put  upon  it;  that  which  is  dim  is  al- 
tpgether  unfit  for  the  purpose  proposed : 
a  carriage  that  is  made  dight  is  qmckhr 
broken,  and  always  out  of  repair;  paper 
is  altogether  too  dim  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  wood. 

Kemembranoe  and  reflection,  how  alUed ! 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thooglit  divide ! 

Pora. 

Hie  Ionic  order  doth  represent  a  feminine  kind 
of  dendemese.  Worrroa. 

There  is  bat  a  Tery  digkt  depths  in  compari- 
son of  the  distance  to  the  centre.       GouMicm. 

I  was  jogged  on  the  elbow  by  a  dim  yonng 
girl  of  seventeen.  Adduox. 

Thinnem  is  a  natural  property  of  many 
bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid ;  dender  and 
diffht  have  a  moral  and  figurative  appli- 
cation. 

1  have  foand  dntness  to  quicken  into  senti- 
ment in  a  thin  ether.  Joaxaos. 

Very  dender  differences  will  sometimes  part 
those  whom  beneficence  has  united.     JonieeoK. 

Friendship  Is  often  destroyed  by  a  thoasand 
secret  and  eUffht  competitions.  Jobkbok . 


TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDKR,  MTSK. 
THINK,  in    Saxon    Mmraa,  German 
denkeu^  etc,  conies    from    the   Hebrew 
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(icm,  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge.  REFLECT, 
in  Latin  refiectOy  signifies  literally  to  bend 
back,  that  is,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on 
itself.  PONDER,  from  pondm,  a  weight, 
signifies  to  weigh.  MUSE,  from  muaa^  a 
song,  signifies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  im- 
agination. 

To  thikk  is  a  general  and  indefinite 
term;  to  reJUd  is  a  particular  mode  of 
thmkinff;  to  ponder  and  nuue  are  differ- 
ent modes  of  re/teeUnff^  the  former  on 
grave  matters,  the  latter  on  matters  that 
interest  either  the  affections  or  the  im- 
agination :  we  Uiink  whenever  we  receive 
or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind ;  but  we  r»- 
JUct  only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but 
many  ideas:  we  think  if  we  only  suffer 
the  ideas  to  revolve  in  succession  in  the 
mind;  but  in  rejietfting  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  judge  of  those  ideas  which  thus 
pass  in  the  mind :  we  ihxnk^  therefore, 
of  things  past,  as  they  are  pleasurable  or 
otherwise;  we  mfi&ei  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition : 
we  may  Udnk  on  things  past,  present,  or 
to  come;  we  rejled,  ponder,  and  muse 
mostly  on  that  which  is  past  or  present. 
The  man  tkinki  on  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, and  wishes  them  back ;  the  child 
ihinJa  on  the  time  when  he  shall  be  a 
man,  and  is  impatient  until  it  is  come : 
the  man  n^eeU  on  his  past  follies,  and 
tries  to  profit  by  experience;  he  pondem 
on  any  serious  concern  that  affects  his 
destiny,  and  musea  on  the  happy  events 
of  his  childhood. 

No  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  mach 
leas  of  thinking  that  be  had  done  well  or  virtu- 
ously. South. 

Let  men  bat  reJUet  npon  their  own  obserra^ 
tion,  and  consider  impartially  with  themselves 
hovr  few  In  the  world  they  have  known  made 
better  by  age.  .       Soctb. 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile 
Pondering  his  voyage.  Miltoh. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  sofis  one  evening,  after  I  had 
been  caressed  by  Amnrath,  and  my  imagination 
kindled  as  I  f/iuMd.  Uawkssworth. 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSB,  IMAGINB,  BE- 
LIEVE, DEEM. 

To  THINK  is  here,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing  article,  the  generic  temu  It  ex- 
presses, in  common  with  the  other  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  in  the 
mind ;  but  it  is  indefinite  as  to  the  mode 
and  the  object  of  ^e  action.    To  Umik 


mt.y  be  the  act  of  the  understanding,  or 
merely  of  the  ifnaffinatio>i .-  to  SUPPOSE 
and  IMAGINE  are  rather  the  acts  of  the 
imaffination  than  of  the  understanding. 
To  ihink,  that  is,  to  have  any  thought  or 
opmion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflec- 
tion ;  it  is  the  work  of  time :  to  guppote 
and  imagine  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment. Wc  think  a  thing  right  or  wrong ; 
we  mppose  it  to  be  true  or  false ;  w^e  tm- 
agine  it  to  be  real  or  unreal  To  think 
is  employed  promiscuously  in  regard  to 
all  objects,  whether  actually  existing  or 
not,  or,  if  existing,  are  above  our  com- 
prehension; to  suppoee  applies  to  those 
which  are  uncertain  or  precarious;  im- 
agitie,  to  those  which  are  unreal  Think 
and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which  affects 
the  senses  immediately;  suppose  is  only 
said  of  that  which  occupies  the  mind. 
We  think  that  we  hear  a  noise  as  soon 
as  the  sound  catches  our  attention;  in 
certain  states  of  the  body  or  mind  we 
unagine  we  hear  noises  which  were  never 
made:  we  Udnk  that  a  person  will  come 
to-day,  because  he  has  informed  us  that 
he  intends  to  2io  so ;  we  suppose  that  he 
will  come  to-day,  at  a  certam  hour,  be- 
cause he  came  at  the  same  hour  yester- 
day. 

If  to  conceive  how  anything  can  be 
From  shape  extraded,  and  locality, 
la  hard :  what  ttUnk  you  of  the  Deity  ?  JsNTNa. 

It  is  absurd  to  fuppom  that  wliile  the  relar 
tions,  in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow-creatares, 
naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and  alTec- 
tions,  there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.  Blair. 

How  ridiculous  roust  it  be  to  imagine  that 
the  clergy  of  England  fsvor  popery,  when  tliey 
cannot  be  clergj'men  without  renouncing  it 

Bkvehidox. 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which 
case  the  word  DEEM  may  be  compared 
with  the  others,  to  think  is  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think 
that  a  man  has  acted  wrong :  to  suppose 
is  to  take  up  an  idea  arbitrarily  or  at 
pleasure;  we  argue  upon  a ni^ipoMi  case, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument :  to  vn- 
agine  is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident, 
or  without  any  connection  with  the  truth 
or  reality ;  we  imagine  that  a  person  is 
offended  with  us,  without  being  able  to 
assign  a  single  reason  for  the  idea;  im- 
aginary evils  are  even  more  numerous 
than  those  which  are  real :  to  deem  is  to 
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form  a  oondusloD;  things  are  deemed 
hurtful  or  otherwise  in  oonseqaence  of 
obsenratioD. 

We  MnnettiDes  think  «e  could  a  speech  prodnce 
Much  to  the  pvrpoee,  if  onr  toogaes  were  looee. 

Cowrsa. 
It  moret  me  more,  perhape,  than  folly  ought. 
When  some  green  headt,  ai  void  of  wit  as  thought, 
Suppote  themeeWet  monopolists  of  sense. 

CowTim. 
An  empty  hoose  is  by  the  players  deemed  the 
most  dreadftal  sign  of  popalar  dlsapprohatkm. 

Hawksswobtv. 

To  thmk  and  Mieve  are  both  opposite 
to  knowing  or  perceiving ;  bat  thisik  is  a 
more  partial  action  thtLnMieve :  wc  think 
as  tlic  thing  strilcefl  us  at  the  time ;  we 
believe  from  a  settled  deduction:  hence 
it  expresses  much  less  to  say  that  I  tMiJ: 
a  person  speaks  the  truth,  than  that  I  be- 
liere  that  he  speaks  the  truth.  I  tMnk 
from  what  I  can  recollect  that  such  and 
such  were  the  words,  is  a  vague  mode  of 
speech,  not  admissible  in  a  court  of  law 
as  positive  evidence:  the  natural  ques- 
tion which  follows  upon  this  is,  do  vou 
firmly  belietfe  it?  to  which  whoever  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  must  be  admitted 
as  a  testimony.  Hence  it  arises  that  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  in  matters 
that  require  but  little  thought  in  order  to 
come  to  a  conclusion ;  and  believe  is  ap- 
plicable to  things  that  must  be  admitted 
only  on  substantial  eyidence.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  say  that  I  think,  or  I  believe 
that  the  account  is  made  out  riffht;  but, 
we  must  say,  that  I  believe,  not  think,  that 
the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

They  think  that  they  (the  objectors)  do  not 
heliete  it  (the  Gospel)  who  do  not  take  care  that 
it  should  bo  preached  to  tiie  poor.  IIdrkb. 

For  they  can  conquer  who  heliete  they  can. 

Drtdbk. 

THOUGHTFUL,  COXSIDEKATK,  DELIB- 
EKATE. 

THOUGHTFUL,  or  full  of  thinking 
(v.  To  think,  re/ect) ;  CONSIDERATE,  or 
ready  to  eontider  {v.  To  eonmder,  refieet) ; 
and  DELIBERATE,  ready  to  ddtberaU 
{v.  To  consult),  rise  upon  each  other  in 
their  signification :  he  who  is  thmtghtful 
does  not  forget  his  duty ;  he  who  is  eon- 
rideraie  pauses,  and  consitiert  properly 
what  is  his  duty ;  he  who  deliberaim,  eon- 
eidera  deHJberatdy.      It  is  a    recommen- 


datioa  to  a  subordinate  perBoa  to  be 
thowghiful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of 
him :  it  is  the  recommendation  of  a  con- 
fidential person  to  be  eonndermU,  as  he 
has  often  to  judge  acoordiog  to  his  own 
discretion ;  it  is  the  reooramendation  of 
a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in 
critical  matters  to  be  ddibertOe,  There 
is  this  further  distinction  in  the  word  ds- 
liberate,  that  it  may  be  osed  in  the  bad 
sense  to  mark  a  settled  intention  to  do 
evil :  young  people  may  sometimes  plead 
in  extenuation  of  their  gmlt  that  their 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  from  ddibetoie 
malice. 

lfen*s  minds  are  in  general  inclined  to  lerity, 
mnch  more  ttiaa  to  thmtghtfiU  melancholy. 


Some  things  will  not  bear  mnch  seal ;  and  the 
more  earnest  we  ere  about  them,  the  kas  we 
recommend  ourselves  to  the  approbation  ofsoim' 
and  considerate  men.  "^ 


There  Is  a  vast  diflteieuce  between  sins  ef  te- 
flrmlty  and  those  of  presomptlon,  as  vaal  as  he* 
tween  inadvertency  and  deliberaHou.     Socib. 

THREAT,  MENACE. 

THREAT  is  of  Saxon  ori^;  MSN- 
ACE  is  of  Latin  extndion.  They  do 
not  differ  in  signification ;  but»  as  is'  fi«> 
quently  the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the  famil- 
iar term,  and  the  Latin  word  is  employed 
only  in  the  higher  style.  We  may 'be 
threaisnsd  with  either  small  or  great 
evils;  but  we  are  mensieed  only  with 
great  evils.  One  individual  tkrsatens  to 
strike  another:  a  general  memaees  the 
enemy  with  an  attack.  We  are  threaten- 
ed by  things  as  well  as  persons :  we  are 
menaced  by  persons  only  (or  things  per- 
sonified): a  person  is  threatened  wi^  a 
look :  he  is  menaced  with  a  prosecution 
by  his  adversary. 

By  tnms  put  on  the  soppliaat  and  the  lord ; 
Thrtaten'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  implor'd. 

Pkioa. 
Of  the  sharp  axo 
Regardless,  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 
Hangs  menacing.  Somsrvius. 

TIME,  8EA80K. 

TIME  is  here  the  generic  term ;  it  is 
takoi  either  for  the  whole  or  the  part: 
SEASON  is  any  given  portion  of  time. 
We  speak  of  time  when  the  simple  idea 
of  time  only  is  to  be  expressed ;  as  the 
time  of  the  day,  or  the  time  of  the  year; 
the  season  is  spoken  in  reference  to  some 
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circumstances;  the  year  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  called  the  seasons^  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  weather :  hence  it 
is  that  in  general  that  time  is  called  the 
fCMon  which  is  suitable  for  any  particu- 
lar purpose ;  youth  is  the  season  for  im- 
provement. It  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  choose  the  time;  it  is  an  affair  of  wis- 
dom to  choose  the  teaaon. 

Ton  will  often  want  reHglon  in  Umee  of  most 
danger.  CoATHiUC. 

Ptao't  behavior  toward  as  in  this  teas&n  of  af- 
fliction baa  endeared  him  to  us. 

HfiUtofis'a  LETTBBa  or  Cicsao. 

TIME,  PERIOD,  AOK,  DATE,  ERA, 
EPOCHA. 

TIME  (».  Tttne)  is,  as  before,  taken  ei- 
ther for  time  in  general,  or  time  In  par- 
ticular ;  all  the  other  terms  are  taken  for 
particular  portions  of  time.  In  the  sense 
of  a  particular  portion  of  time^  the  word 
time  is  applied  generally  and  indefinitely. 

There  ia  a  time  when  we  should  not  only  num- 
ber our  days,  but  our  honra.  Yodmq. 

Time  included  within  any  given  points 
is  termed  a  PERIOD,  from  the  Greek 
vtpiodoc^  signifying  a  course,  round,  or 
any  revolution :  thus,  the  period  of  day, 
or  of  night,  is  the  space  of  tune  compre- 
hended between  the  rising  and  setting,  or 
setting  and  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  penod 
of  a  year  comprehends  the  space  which, 
according  to  astronomers,  the  earth  re- 
quires for  its  annual  revolution.  So,  in 
an  extended  and  moral  application,  we 
have  stated  periods  in  our  life  for  partic- 
ular things :  during  the  period  of  infancy 
a  child  is  in  a  state  of  total  dependence 
on  its  parents ;  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship has  been  appointed  for  youth  to 
learn  different  trades. 

Some  experiment  would  be  made  how  by  art 
to  make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary 
period,  ta  to  malie  a  stalls  of  wheat  lost  a  whole 
year.  Bacon. 

The  period  is  sometimes  taken  not  only 
for  the  space  of  time  included  between 
two  points  of  time,  but  sometimes  for  the 
terminating  point;  in  this  sense,  to  put 
a  period  to  a  thing  is  to  terminate  its  ex- 
istence, to  destroy  it. 

But  the  last  period,  and  the  iiital  hour, 

Of  Troy  b  come.  Dbshaii. 


The  AGE  is  the  period  comprehended 
within  the  life  of  one  man,  or  of  numbers 
living  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently 
refers  to  what  is  done  by  men  living  with- 
in that  period:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
different  ages  that  have  existed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  and  charac- 
terize this  or  that  age  by  the  particular 
degrees  of  vice  or  virtue,  genius,  and  the 
like,  for  which  it  is  distinguished. 

Tlie  story  of  Haoiau  only  shows  us  what  hu- 
man nature  has  too  generally  appeared  to  be  in 
every  age.  Blaib. 

The  date  is  properly  the  point  of  time 
which  is  marked  on  a  writing,  either  to 
show  the  time  when  it  was  written,  as  the 
date  of  a  letter,  or  to  show  when  any  con- 
tract is  to  be  performed,  or  thing  done, 
as  the  date  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  As  the 
date  in  the  first  case  shows  when  any- 
thing has  been  done,  the  word  date  may 
be  applied  generally  to  the  time  of  any 
past  event,  as  a  thing  of  late  date,  or  ear- 
ly date  ;  so  of  a  thing  out  of  date,  which 
is  so  long  gone  by  as  that  the  date  of  it 
is  not  known. 

This  mountain  was  formed  by  the  first  erup- 
tion that  destroyed  the  country  of  Mel  Pa88i,and 
is  of  a  very  old  date.  Bbtdomb. 

As  the  date  in  the  second  case  shows- 
how  long  it  will  be  before  a  thing  is  to 
be  done,  as  a  bill  of  short  date  shows 
that  it  has  but  a  short  time  to  run,  so 
the  term  date  may  be  applied  to  the  da- 
ration  of  any  event. 

Plantations  have  one  adrantage  In  them  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  most  other  works,  as  they 
give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date. 

Addison. 

ERA,  in  Latm  ara,  probably  from  <bs, 
brass,  signifying  coin  with  which  one  com- 
putes; and  EPOCHA,  from  the  Greek 
tvoxti,  from  tTTtx^*  ^  s*^P»  signifying  a 
resting-place;  both  refer  to  points  of 
time  that  are  in  some  manner  marked  or 
distinguished ;"  but  the  former  is  more 
commonly  employed  in  the  literal  sense 
for  points  of  computation  in  chronology, 
as  the  Christian  era;  the  latter  is  indefi- 
nitely employed  for  any  period  distin- 
guished by  remarkable  events :  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  an  epocha  in  the 
history  of  that  nation.  The  terms  may 
also  be  figuratively  employed  in  the  lat* 
ter  sense,  as  an  eventful  era. 
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That  p4riod  of  tho  Athenian  history  which  is 
taKladed  within  the  ^a  of  FisiBtratus,  and  the 
death  of  Menander  the  comic  poet,  may  Justly  be 
styled  the  iiterary  ag*  of  Greece.  Citxsbrlam). 

The  institaUon  of  thb  library  (by  Pisistratua) 
fenns  a  signal  4poeha  in  the  annals  of  iiterature. 

CCHECBLAJfD. 

TIMSLT,  SEASONABLE. 

Thk  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  TIMELY  and  SEASONA- 
BLE as  between  tvne  and  season  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  former  signifies 
within  the  time,  that  is,  before  the  time 
is  past ;  the  latter  according  to  the  sea- 
son, or  what  the  season  requires.  A 
timeiy  notice  prevents  that  which  would 
otherwise  happen ;  a  seamtwble  hint  sel- 
dom fails  of  its  effect  because  it  is  ma- 
sonahle.  We  must  not  expect  to  have  a 
timely  notice  of  death,  but  must  be  pre- 
pared for  it  at  any  time ;  an  admonition 
to  one  who  is  on  a  sick-bed  is  very  sea- 
sonabfe^  when  given  "by  a  minister  or  a 
friend.  The  opposites  of  these  terms 
are  untimdy  or  iiUimed  and  unseasona- 
ble: untimely  is  directly  opposed  to  time- 
ly^ signifying  befoi*c  the  time  appointed ; 
as  an  untimely  death :  but  ill-timed  is  in- 
directly opposed,  signifying  in  the  wrong 
time  ;  as  an  ilUim^  remark. 

•  It  imports  all  men,  especially  bad  men,  to 
think  on  the  Judgment,  that  by  a  timely  repent- 
ance they  may  prevent  the  woful  effects  of  it 

SOCTH. 

Wliat  you  call  a  bold,  is  not  only  the  kindest, 
bttt  tlie  most  ttasonubU  proposal  you  could  hare 
made.  Locut. 

TIME- SERVING,  TEMPORIZING. 

TIME-SERVING  and  TEMPORIZING 
are  both  applied  to  the  conduct  of  one 
who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  the  time 
and  season ;  but  a  time-server  is  rather 
active,  and  a  temporizer  passive.  A  time- 
server  avows  those  opinions  which  will 
serve  his  purpose:  the  temporizer  for- 
bears to  avow  those  which  are  likely  for 
the  time  being  to  hurt  him.  The  former 
acts  from  a  desire  of  gain,  the  latter  from 
a  fear  of  loss.  Time-servers  are  of  all 
parties,  as  they  come  in  the  way:  tem- 
porizers arc  of  no  party,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. Sycophant  courtiers  must  always 
be  time-servers:  ministers  of  state  are  fre- 
quently temporizers. 

Ward  had  compljed  during  the  late  times,  and 
held  In  by  tikiiiR  tho  covenant :  so  he  was  hated 
by  the  high  men  as  n  tinte-terver.         Burnet. 


FeeUe  and  t^ntpcriaing  lueasmes  will  always 
be  the  resnlt»when  men  assemble  to  deliberate 
in  a  Bttuatioo  where  tliey  ooght  to  act. 

RoBsanoK. 

TORMENT,  TORTURE. 

TORMENT  {y.  To  tease)  and  TORT- 
URE  both  come  from  torqueo^  to  twist, 
and  express  the  agony  wbicli  arises  from 
a  violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  part; 
but  the  latter^  which  is  more  immediate- 
ly derived  from  the  verb,  expresses  much 
greater  violence  and  consequent  pain 
than  the  former.  Torture  is  an  excess 
of  torment.  We  may  be  iarmeniod  by  a 
variety  of  indirect  means;  but  we  are 
mostly  said  to  be  tortured  by  the  direct 
means  of  the  rack,  or  similar  instru- 
ment. Torment  may  be  permanent:  tart- 
ure  is  only  for  a  time,  or  on  certain  occa- 
sions. It  is  related  in  history  that  a  per- 
son was  once  tormented  to  death,  by  a  ri- 
olent  and  incessant  beating  of  drums  in 
his  prison:  the  Indians  practice  every 
species  of  tariurt  upon  their  prisonen; 
whence  the  application  of  these  terms  to 
moral  objects.  A  guilty  conscience  may 
tormerU  a  man  aU  his  life :  the  horrors  df 
an  awakened  conscience  are  a  torture  to 
one  who  is  on  his  death-bed. 

Tet  in  bis  empire  o*er  thy  abject  lireasr. 
His  flames  and  torments  only  an  expressed. 

raioa. 
To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air. 
Offence  and  torktrs  to  a  sober  ear.  Faioa. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFIC,  DEAL- 
ING. 

TRADE,  in  Italian  tratto,  Latin  irae- 
to,  to  treaty  signifies  the  transaction  of 
business.  COMMERCE,  ».  Interamrse. 
TRAFFIC,  in  French  trajffique,  Italian 
trqffico,  compounded  of  tra  or  trans  and 
/ocfo,  signifies  to  make  to  pass  over  from 
hand  to  hand.  DEALING,  from  the  verb 
to  deal^  in  German  thetlen^  to  divide,  ng- 
nifies  to  get  together  in  parts  according 
to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given  price. 

The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  car- 
rying on  business  for  purposes  of  gain ; 
the  rest  are  but  modes  of  trade;  com- 
meree  is  a  mode  of  trade  by  exchange: 
traffic  is  a  sort  of  personal  trade,  a  send- 
ing from  hand  to  hand;  dealing  is  a 
bargaining  or  calculating  kind  of  trade. 
Trade  is  cither  on  a  large  or  small  scale; 
eommerce  is  always  on  a  large  scale:  we 
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may  trade  retail  or  wholesale ;  we  always 
carry  on  eommerM  by  wholesale:  tnide 
is  either  within  or  without  the  country ; 
eommtrce  is  always  between  different 
countries :  there  may  be  a  trade  between 
two  towns ;  but  there  is  a  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  America,  between 
France  and  Germany:  hence  it  arises 
that  the  general  term  trade  is  of  inferior 
import  when  compared  with  commerce. 
The  commerce  of  a  country,  in  the  ab- 
stract and  general  sense,  conveys  more 
to  our  mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  expres- 
sion, than  the  trade  of  the  country,  as  the 
merchant  ranks  higher  than  the  trade9- 
moN,  and  a  commercial  house  than  a  trad- 
ing concern.  TVade  may  be  altogether 
domestic,  and  between  neighbors;  the 
trti^  is  that  which  goes  backward  and 
forward  between  any  two  or  more  points : 
in  this  manner  there  may  be  a  great  traf- 
fic between  two  towns  or  cities,  as  between 
London  and  the  capitals  of  the  different 
counties.  Trade  may  consist  simply  in 
baying  and  selling  according  to  a  stated 
Taluation ;  dealinffe  are  carried  on  In  mat- 
ters that  admit  of  a  Tariation :  hence  we 
speak  of  dealere  in  wool,  in  com,  seeds, 
and  the  like,  who  buy  up  portions  of 
these  goods,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  market 

The  statesman,  lawrer,  merchant,  man  of  trade^ 
Pants  for  the  reflige  of  some  rural  shade. 

Cowna. 
Instmcted  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  eommercs^ 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied, 
Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe. 
Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  he  supplied. 

Dbtdkn. 
But  ah !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer 
For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  Vraffic^  gauge  and  span, 
And  hny  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  man  ? 

Cowpsa. 

Tlie  doctor  must  needs  die  rich,  he  had  great 

dealinga  in  his  way.  Swin. 

Trade,  however,  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  comprehends  all  the  rest 

TVfMf «,  without  enlarging  the  British  territo- 
ries, has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  empire. 

These  terms  admit  of  the  same  distinc- 
tion when  applied  to  moral  objects. 

Doing  good. 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade.      Cowpbr. 

Nature  abhors 
And  drives  thee  out  firom  the  society 
And  eammeree  of  mankind  for  breach  of  &ith. 
SooTmaa. 
34» 


How  hast  thon  dar'd  to  think  so  vHely  of  me, 
That  I  would  condescend  to  thy  mean  arts. 
And  trajfflo  with  thee  for  a  princess  ruin  ?  Row« 

What  these  are  I 
Whose  own  hard  deaUnge  teach  them  to  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others.  SHABapSAaa. 

TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM,  MSTA- 
MOKFHOSB. 

TRANSFIGURE  is  to  make  to  pass 
over  into  another  figure;  TRANSFORM 
and  METAMORPHOSE  is  to  put  into  an- 
other form :  the  former  being  said  only 
of  spiritual  beings,  and  particularly  in 
reference  to  our  Saviour ;  the  other  two 
terms  being  applied  to  that  which- has  a 
corporeal  form. 

TVans/ormaiion  is  commonly  applied 
to  that  which  changes  its  outward  form ; 
in  this  manner  a  harlequin  trane/orms 
himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  like- 
nesses. Atdamorphosis  is  applied  to  the 
form  internal  as  well  as  external,  that  is, 
to  the  whole  nature ;  in  this  manner  Ovid 
describes,  among  others,  the  metamorpho- 
set  of  Nareissus  into  a  flower,  and  Daphne 
into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  idea  we  may 
speak  of  a  rustic  being  metamorjJuaed, 
by  the  force  of  art,  into  a  fine  gentleman. 

We  have  of  this  gentleman  a  piaoe  of  the  IraiM- 
Jlguration^yrhich  I  think  is  held  a  work  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  Stkeli. 

A  lady's  shift  may  bo  meiamorpKoeed  into  bil- 
lets-doux, and  come  into  her  possession  a  second 
time.  Addison. 

Can  a  good  intention,or  rather  a  very  wicked 
one  BO  miscalled,  trane/orm  peijnry  and  faypoo* 
risy  into  merit  and  peritection  ?  South. 

TRBACHRROU8,  TRAITOROUS,  TREA- 
SONABLS. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  one 
who  betrays  his  trust;  but  TREACHER. 
OUS  (v.  FaUhlen)  respects  a  roan^s  pri. 
vate  relations;  TRAITOROUS,  his  pub- 
lic relation  to  his  prince  and  his  coun- 
try: he  is  a  trtaeheroue  friend,  and  a  trai- 
torouB  subject  We  may  be  treatherom 
to  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  for 
nothing  can  lessen  the  obligation  to  be 
faithful  in  keeping  a  promise;  we  may 
be  traUoroue  to  our  country  by  abstain- 
ing to  lend  that  aid  which  is  in  our  pow- 
er. Traxtorom  and  TREASONABLE  are 
both  applicable  to  subjects :  but  the  for- 
mer  is  extended  to  all  public  acts ;  the 
I  latter  only  to  those  which  aifect  the  si> 
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preme  power:  a  soldier  is  traiiorom  who 
goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy  Against 
his  country ;  a  man  b  guilt j  of  treason- 
abU  practices  who  meditates  the  life  of 
the  king,  or  aims  at  subverting  his  gov- 
ernment :  a  man  may  be  a  traitor  under 
all  forms  of  government :  but  he  can  be 
guilty  of  ireamn  only  in  a  monarchical 
sute. 

This  very  charge  of  fblly  ihouM  make  men 
cauttoas  how  Ihey  lUten  to  the  treaehtrau9  pro- 
poMla  which  come  from  their  own  boeom. 

SOCTH. 

All  the  evili  of  war  most  nnavoidjibly  be  en- 
dared,  u  the  necessary  means  to  give  socress  to 
the  traUorou9  designa  of  the  rebel         Sovm. 

Herod  trumped  np  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrca- 
nna,as  it  he  held  correstwodenoe  with  Uakhos, 
King  of  Arabia,  for  aeoorapUahliig  trsammabU 
designs  against  him.  raiosACz. 

TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 

Tbk  idea  of  laying  up  carefully  is  com- 
mon to  these  verbs ;  but  to  TREASURE 
is  to  lav  up  for  the  sake  of  pi-eserving ; 
to  HOARD,  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
cumulating; we  treasure  up  the  gifts  of 
a  friend ;  the  miser  hoardg  up  his  mon- 
ey :  we  attach  a  real  value  to  that  which 
we  treasure;  a  fictitious  yalue  to  that 
which  is  hoarded.  To  trsasMte  is  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense ; 
to  hoard  only  in  the  proper  sense ;  we 
treasure  a  book  on  which  we  set  particu- 
lar value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  ac- 
tions of  another  in  our  recollection ;  the 
miser  hoards  in  his  coffers  whatever  he 
can  scrape  together. 

Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas  which  memory 
has  treasured.  Hawuswortb. 

ffoardt  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abonnd. 
GoLDSKira. 

TREATMENT,  USAGE. 

TREATMENT  implies  the  act  of  treat- 
ing, and  USAGE  that  of  using:  treatment 
may  be  partial  or  temporary ;  but  um^ 
is  properly  employed  for  that  which  is 
permanent  or  continued :  a  passer-by  may 
meet  with  i\\4reatment ;  but  children  and 
domestics  are  liable  to  meet  with  ill-M- 
affe.  All  persons  may  meet  with  fr«i^ 
ment  from  others  with  whom  they  casu- 
ally come  in  connection;  but  usage  is 
applied  more  properly  to  those  who  are 
more  or  less  in  the  power  of  others: 
children  may  receive  good  or  ill  nsage 


from  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them, 
servants  from  their  masters,  or  wives  from 
their  husbands. 

B7  promises  of  more  indolgent  treahnsMt^  if 
they  would  unite  with  him  (Cortes)  against  their 
oppressors,  he  preraUed  on  the  people  to  snppiy 
tlie  Spanish  camp  with  provisions.    Rmsbtsox. 

If  we  look  fSuther  into  the  world,  we  shall  find 
thb  Msaffe  (of  oar  Savkmr  from  hb  own)  not  so 
very  strange;  for  kindred  ia  not  frtendaUpL 

Som. 

TREBfBUNG,  TREMOR,  TREPIDATION. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from  the 
very  same  source  (9.  Affiiaiion\  and  desig- 
nate a  general  sUte  of  agitation :  TREM- 
BLING is  not  only  the  most  familiar  but 
also  the  most  indefinite  term  of  the  three ; 
TREPIDATION  and  TREMOR  are  spe- 
cies of  trembling.  Trembling  expresses 
any  degree  of  involuntary  shaking  of  the 
frame,  from  the  affection  either  of  the 
body  or  the  mind ;  cold,  nervous  affeo- 
tions,  fear,  and  the  like,  are  the  ordinary 
causes  of  trembUng:  tremor  is  a  slight 
degree  of  trembling^  which  arises  mostly 
from  a  mental  affection ;  when  the  spii^ 
its  are  agitated,  the  mind  is  thrown  into 
a  tremor  by  any  trifling  incident :  trefi- 
dation  is  more  violent  than  either  of  the 
two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state 
of  the  mind ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  action, 
or  the  different  movements  of  the  body, 
rather  than  in  the  body ;  those  who  hare 
not  the  reqniaite  composure  of  mind  to 
command  themselves  on  all  occasions  are 
apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them  with 
trepidation. 

And  with  unmanly  tremblinge  shook  the  car. 

INmL 

The  ferocioos  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the  miE- 
ged  brutaliW  of  Harrison,  and  the  genenl  trep- 
idation of  fear  and  wickedness  (in  the  rebel  pv- 
liainent),  woold  make  a  picture  of  oneumpled 
variety.  Jobksok, 

Langhter  Is  a  vent  of  any  sodden  Joy  that 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  which  being  too  volatile 
and  strong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremor  of  the 
voice.  Straus. 

Trembling  and  fremWoiis  are  applied 
as  epithets,  either  to  persons  or  things ; 
a  trembling  voice  evinces  trepidaikm  of 
mind,  a  tremulous  voice  evinces  a  tremor 
of  mind :  notes  in  music  are  sometimes 
trembling;  the  motioiL  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  is  tremulous.  ^ 
And  rend  the  ^rtfrnft/fna,  unresisting  pn^r.  rora 
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As  thus  th*  eAUgenoe  tremmi^HS  I  druik. 
With  cherish'd  gnxe.  Thomsow. 

TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  PETTY,  FRIVO- 
LOUS, FUTILE. 

TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  both  come  from 
trivium^  a  common  place  of  resort  where 
three  roads  meet,  and  signify  common. 
PETTY,  in  French  petit,  little,  in  Latin 
putuSy  a  boy  or  minion,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  pethi,  foolish. 
FRIVOLOUS,  in  Latin  yW«o/i«,  comes  in 
all  probability  from /Wo,  to  crumble  into 
dust,  signifying  reduced  to  nothing.  FU- 
TILE, in  Latin  yirff/w,  from  /vtio,  to  pour 
out,  signifies  oast  away  as  worthless. 

All  these  epithets  characterize  an  ob- 
ject as  of  little  or  no  value :  triftng  and 
trivud  differ  only  in  d^ree;  the  latter 
denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value 
than  the  former.  What  is  trijlhtg  or 
iritnal  is  that  which  does  not  require  any 
consideration,  and  may  be  easily  passed 
over  &s  forgotten :  trifiing  objections  can 
never  weigh  against  solid  reason ;  trivial 
remarks  only  expose  the  shallowness  of 
the  remarker :  what  is  petty  is  beneath 
our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded and  held  cheap;  it  would  be  a 
petty  consideration  for  a  minister  of  state 
to  look  to  the  small  savings  of  a  private 
family:  what  is  frivolous  and  /irfifc  is 
disgraceful  for  any  one  to  consider;  the 
former  in  relation  to  all  the  objects  of 
our  pursuit  or  attachment,  the  latter  only 
in  regard  to  matters  of  reasoning ;  dress 
is  a  frivototu  occupation  when  it  forms 
the  chief  business  of  a  rational  being; 
the  objections  of  freethinkers  against  re- 
vealed religion  are  as  futile  as  they  are 
mischievous. 

We  exceed  the  ancients  in  doggerel  humor, 
burlesque,  and  all  the  trivial  arts  of  rklicale. 

Al>DUOIC. 

There  is  scarcely  any  man  withoat  some  fa- 
vorite trijle  which  he  values  above  greater  at- 
tainments ;  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which  he 
cannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  frustrated. 

JOBMSOK. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolom  pursuit  to  act 
by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  aatisf^-ing  our 
own  minds.  Steele. 

Out  of  a  multiplicity  of  criticisms  by  various 
bands,  many  are  sure  to  be  futils.         Cowvbr. 

TROOP,  COMPANY. 

In  a  military  sense,  a  TROOP  is  among 
the  horse  what  a  COMPANY  is  among 


the  foot ;  but  this  is  only  a  partial  accept 
tation  of  the  terms.  TVopp,  in  French 
troupe,  Spanish  tropa^  Latin  turbo,  sig- 
nifies an  indiscriminate  multitude;  com- 
pany (v.  To  accompany)  is  any  number 
joined  together,  and  bearing  each  other 
company :  hence  we  speak  of  a  troop  of 
hunters,  a  company  of  players ;  a-  troop 
of  horsemen,  a  company  of  travellers. 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wandering  troope  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train. 

Dbtdkn. 
Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet ; 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Shakspsaev. 

TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  MOLEST. 

Whatxver  uneasiness  or  painful  sen- 
timent is  produced  in  the  mind  by  out- 
ward circumstances  is  effected  either  by 
TROUBLE  (v. Ajffliction),hj  DISTURB- 
ANCE (v.  Commotion),  or  by  MOLESTA- 
TION (v.  To  tnconoenience).  Trouble  is 
the  most  general  in  its  application ;  we 
may  be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing, 
or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuitable  * 
we  are  disturied  and  vnoUated  only  by  that 
which  actively  troubles.  Pecuniary  wants 
are  the  greatest  troubles  in  life ;  tlie  per- 
verseness  of  servants,  the  indisposition 
or  ill  behavior  of  children,  are  domestic 
troubles:  but  the  noise  of  children  is  a 
disturbance,  and  the  prospect  of  want  dis- 
turbs the  mind.  Trouble  may  be  per- 
manent; disturbance  and  molestation  are 
temporary,  and  both  refer  to  the  peace 
which  is  destroyed ;  a  disturbaiux  ruflfles 
or  throws  out  of  a  tranquil  state ;  a  mol- 
estation  burdens  or  bears  hard  either  on 
the  body  or  the  mind :  noise  is  always  a 
disturbance  to  one  who  wishes  to  think 
or  to  remain  in  quiet ;  talking,  or  any 
noise,  is  a  molestation  to  one  who  is  in 
an  irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind. 

Ulysses  was  exceedingly  troubled  at  the  sight 
of  his  mother  (in  the  Ely^an  fields).  ADnuoN. 
No  buzzing  sounds  distttrb  their  golden  sleep. 

Drtdsn. 
All  use  those  arms  which  nature  has  bestow*d. 
Produce  their  tender  progeny,  and  fbed 
With  care  parental,  whilst  that  care  they  need. 
In  these  Iov*d  offices  completely  blest, 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  molest, 

Jbntms. 

TROUBLESOMK,  IRKSOME,  VKXATIOUS. 

Thksk  epithets  are  applied  to  the  ob- 
jects  which  create   troubie  or  vexation. 
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IRKSOME  is  compounded  of  irk  and 
Botne^  from  the  German  drffer^  vexation, 
which  probably  comes  from  the  same 
root  as  the  Greek  apyog.  TROUBLE- 
SOME (v.  To  afflict)  is  heie,  as  before, 
the  generic  tenn;  irktome  and  VEXA- 
TIOUS are  species  of  the  troubUtome  : 
what  is  troublesome  creates  either  bodily 
or  mental  pain ;  what  is  irkmmie  creates 
a  mixture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain; 
and  what  is  vauUioua  creates  purely  men- 
tal pain.  What  requires  great  exertion, 
or  a  too  long  continued  exertion  or  exer- 
tions, coupled  with  difficulties,  is  trouble- 
wme :  in  this  sense  the  laying  in  stores 
for  the  winter  ia  a  troubUaome  work  for 
the  ants,  and  compiling  a  dictionary  is  a 
troubleaome  labor  to  the  compiler:  what 
requires  any  exertion  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  make,  or  interrupts  the  peace 
which  we  particularly  long  for,  is  irk- 
totne  ;  in  this  sense  giving  and  receiving 
of  visits  is  irkaofne  to  some  persons ;  trav- 
elling is  irktonie  to  others:  what  comes 
across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap* 
points  us  in  a  particular  manner,  is  vexa- 
tious; in  this  sense  the  loss  of  a  prize 
which  we  had  hoped  to  gain  may  be  vez- 
alioug. 

The  Inctimiona  of  irouhUttome  thoaghtH  are 
often  violent  and  importunate.  Jobkbon. 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight  he  made 
us.  Milton. 

The  pensive  froddess  has  already  tani^bt 
Uow  vain  is  hope,  and  how  vexatious  thonght. 

Prior. 

TRUTH,  VERACITY. 

TRUTH  belongs  to  the  thing;  VE- 
RACITY to  the  person  :  the  trtith  of  the 
Rtory  is  admitted  upon  the  vtraeity  of  the 
narrator. 

I  shall  think  mysolf  obliped  for  the  future  to 
speak  olways  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart. 

Addisow. 

Many  relntions  of  travellers  have  been  sltirht- 
cd  OS  fabulcius,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have 
confirmed  their  reracity.  Johnsok. 

TRY,  TEMPT. 

To  TRY  (v.  To  attempt)  ia  to  call  forth 
one's  ordinary  powers ;  to  TEMPT  {v.  To 
attempt)  is  a  particular  species  of  trial : 
we  try  either  ourselves  or  others;  we 
tempt  others :  we  try  a  person  only  in  the 
path  of  his  duty ;  but  w^e  may  tempi  him 
to  depart  from  bis  duty :  it  is  necessary 


to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  seirant  before  yoa 
place  confidence  in  him ;  it  is  wicked  to 
tempt  any  one  to  do  that  which  we  should 
think  wrong  to  do  ourselves ;  our  strength 
is  tried  by  frequent  experiments ;  we  are 
tempted^  by  the  weakness  of  our  princi- 
ples, to  give  way  to  the  violenoe  oC  our 
passions. 

League  all  yoor  forces  tben,  ye  powYs  alxire. 
Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipocenoe  of  Jove.  Pon: 
Still  the  old  sting  remain'd,  and  men  besaa 
To  tempi  the  serpent,  as  ha  tempUd  man. 

Dbkbix. 

TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUAHY. 

TUMULTUOUS  signifies  haring  to- 
mult;  TUMULTUARY, disposed  for  to- 
mult :  the  former  is  apphed  to  objects  m 
general;  the  latter  to  persons  only:  in 
tumultuouM  meetings  the  voice  of  reason 
is  the  Ust  thing  that  is  heard  ;  it  is  the 
natural  tendency  ol  large  and  promiscn- 
otts  assemblies  to  become  tmnuUiuaafy. 

But  oh,  beyond  description  happiest  he 

Who  ne'er  most  roll  on  life's  twnulHtous  aea. 


With  tumfdtumy  bnt  Irresistible  rlolenee,  the 
Scotch  insoTisents  fell  upon  the  churches  in  that 
city  (Fierthy.  Bobsbxsox. 

TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT,  SKDI- 
TIOUS,  MUTINOUS. 

TUMULTUOUS  (v.  Buttle)  describes 
the  disposition  to  make  a  noise;  thow 
who  attend  the  play-houses,  parttcnlariy 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  iunmliu- 
Ota:  TURBULENT  marks  a  hostile  spir- 
it  of  resistance  to  authority ;  when  pris- 
oners are  dissatisfied  they  are  frequentlv 
turbulent:  SEDITIOUS  marks  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  government;  in  republics 
the  people  are  often  disposed  to  be  »edi- 
tious :  MUTINOUS  marks  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance against  officers  cither  in  the  army 
or  navy ;  a  general  will  not  fail  to  quell 
the  first  risings  of  a  mutifsous  spirit 
Electioneering  mobs  are  always  ttmntUu^ 
wts  ;  the  young  and  the  ignorant  are  so 
averse  to  control  that  they  are  easily  led 
by  the  example  of  an  individual  to  be 
iurbttlent ;  among  the  Romans  the  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  holding  sediHoua  meet- 
ings, and  sometimes  the  soldiery  would  be 
mutinous. 

Many  civil  broils  and  tumitltuoits  rebellions 
they  overcame,  by  reaaoo  of  th«  contlBBal  pres* 
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ence  of  their  king,  whose  only  presence  often- 
timee  constrains  ttie  unruly  people  from  a  thou- 
sand evil  occasions.  Spbnseb. 

Men  of  ambitious  and  turhttUnt  spirits,  that 
were  dissatisfied  with  privacy,  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  matters  of  state.  Bbntlet. 

Very  many  of  the  nobility  in  Edinburgh  at  that 
thne  did  not  appear  yet  ixi  this  MdiPious  behav- 
ior.  Clabbnoon. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that,  if  persuasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  the  mtUinout  prevail. 

Walleb. 

TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTia 

TtJRGID  and  TUMID  both  signify 
swollen,  but  they  differ  in  their  applica- 
tioD :  turgid  ia  most  commonly  applied 
to  what  swells  by  a  physical  process,  as 
a  turgid  vessel ;  (umitlj  from  the  Greeic 
J^fiocy  the  mind,  is  said  of  that  which 
seems  to  swell  like  the  mind  inflated  with 
pride,  as  the  titmid  waves,  denoting  an 
unnatural  or  unusual  swelling. 

A  bladder  moderately  filled  with  air  and  strongs 
ly  tied,  held  near  the  fire,  grew  turgid  and  hard. 

BOTLB. 

So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep. 

Milton. 

They  are  both  applied  to  words.  BOM- 
BASTIC, from  bombast,  a  kind  of  cotton, 
signifying  poffed  up  like  cotton,  is  figu- 
ratively applicable  to  words  only;  but 
the  bombastic  includes  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed; turgidUy  is  confined  mostly  to 
the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer  is 
turgid,  who  expresses  a  simple  thought 
in  lofty  language:  a  person  is  bombattie 
who  deals  in  large  words  and  introduces 
high  sentiments  in  common  discourse. 

The  inrffidneM  of  a  young  scribbler  might 

please  his  magnificent  spirit,  always  upon  stilts. 

Wabbcbton. 

By  his  endeavoring  too  much  to  set  out  his 
bare  colleetions  in  an  affected  and  botnba^ic 
style,  they  are  much  neglected.  A.  Wood. 

Tumid  is  rather  applied  to  single  words 
than  to  the  style. 

Although  such  expressions  may  seem  titmid 
and  aspiring,  yet  cannot  I  scruple  to  use  seeming 
hyperboles  in  mentioning  felicities,  which  make 
the  highest  hyperboles  but  seeming  ones. 

BOTLE. 

TO  TURN,  BEXD,  TWIST,  DISTORT, 
WRIXO,  WREST,  WRENCH. 

TURN  is  in  French  iaumer,  Greek  TOf>- 
viw,  to  turn,  and  ropvoC}  a  tumer^s  wheel. 


BEND,  V.  Bend  TWIST  is  in  Saxon  ge- 
twistafi,  and  German  zweyen,  to  double, 
from  zwey,  two.  DISTORT,  in  Latin  rfw- 
tortus,  participle  of  distorqueo,  compound- 
ed of  dis  and  torqaeo,  signifies  to  turn  vio- 
lently aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a 
thing  out  of  its  place  in  an  uneven  line ; 
to  bend,  and  the  rest,  are  species  of  tum^ 
ing:  we  turn  a  thing  by  moving  it  from 
one  pomt  to  another;  thus  we  turn  the 
earth  over:  to  bend  is  simply  to  change 
its  direction ;  thus  a  stick  is  bent,  or  a 
body  may  bend  its  direction  to  a  certain 
point :  to  twiat  is  to  bend  many  times,  to 
make  many  turns:  to  distort  is  to  turn 
or  bend  out  of  the  right  course;  thus 
the  face  is  distorted  in  convulsions.  To 
WRING  is  to  twist  with  violence ;  thus 
linen  which  has  been  wetted  is  wrung: 
to  WREST  or  WRENCH  is  to  separate 
from  a  body  by  means  of  twisting ;  thus 
a  stick  may  be  toresied  out  of  the  hand, 
or  a  hinge  vrrenched  off  the  door. 

Tet  still  they  find  a  fhture  task  remain, 
To  turn  the  soil,  and  break  the  clods  again. 

Dktdbw. 
Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry  bend  their  flight 

TllOMSOM. 

But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortnrM  worm, 
Convulsive,  twist  in  agonising  folds. 

Thoxsom. 
We  saw  their  stem,  distorted  looks  Arom  far. 

Dbtdem. 

Our  bodies  are  unhappily  made  the  weapons 

of  sin ;  therefore  wo  roust,  by  an  austere  course 

of  duty,  first  tcring  these  weapons  out  of  its 

South. 


She  wrenched  the  Jav*liu  with  her  dying  hands. 

Dbtsbm. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the 
figurative  or  moral  application :  we  turn 
a  person  from  his  desigji;  we  bend  the 
will  of  a  person ;  we  hm<  the  meaning 
of  words  to  suit  our  purposes ;  we  distort 
them  so  as  to  give  them  an  entirely  false 
meaning;  we  wring  a  confession  from 
one ;  or  wrest  the  meaning  of  a  person's 
words. 

Strong  passion  dwells  on  that  object  which 
has  seized  and  taken  possession  of  the  soul ;  it 
is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by  It  to  turn  its 
view  aside.  Blair. 

Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to  examine 
whether  things  wherewith  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed be  good  or  evil.  Hookbb. 

Something  must  be  distorted  beside  the  intent 
of  the  sovereign  inditer.  PBAcaAic. 
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To  wrinff  this  ttntence,  to  urtti  tterebjr  oot 
of  meii'i  huids  tbe  knowledfe  of  God's  doctrines, 
Is  withoat  oU  reason.  Ascham. 


WrtAting  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense, 
That  Heav'n  once  more  most  sulfer  violence. 

Mmmumm. 

TURN,  BENT. 

Thisk  words  are  only  oompared  here 
in  the  figuratire  appUcatioo,  as  respects 
the  state  of  a  person's  inclination :  the 
TURN  is,  therefore,  as  before,  indefinite 
as  to  the  degree ;  it  is  the  first  rising  in- 
cUnation:  BENT  is  a  positively  strong 
tum^  a  confirmed  inclination;  a  child 
may  early  discover  a  ham  for  mosio  or 
drawing ;  but  the  real  heni  of  his  genius 
is  not  known  until  he  has  made  a  pro- 
ficiency in  his  education,  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  different  things :  it 
may  be  very  well  to  indulge  the  turn  of 
mind ;  it  is  of  great  importance  to  follow 
the  bmt  of  the  mind  as  far  as  respects 
arta  and  sciences. 

I  need  not  tell  70a  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Rowe's 
turn  entertained  me.  Pors. 

I  know  the  bent  of  your  present  attention  is 
directed  toward  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

Mkuioth's  Lkttebs  or  Punt. 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL, 
WRITHE. 

To  TURN  (v.  To  turn)  is,  as  before, 
the  generic  term ;  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  turning ;  WIND  is  to  turn  a  thing 
round  in  a  regular  manner;  WHIRL,  to 
inm  it  round  in  a  violent  manner; 
TWIRL,  to  turn  it  round  in  any  irregu- 
lar and  unmeaning  way ;  WRITHE,  to 
him  round  in  convolution  within  itself. 
A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  straight  line ; 
it  is,  therefore,  always  turning:  some- 
times it  lies,  and  sometimes  it  writhin  in 
agony :  a  wheel  is  whirled  round  by  the 
force  of  gunpowder :  a  top  is  twirled  by 
a  child  in  play. 

How  has  this  poison  lost  Its  wonted  ways  ? 

It  should  have  burned  iu  passage,  not  have  lin- 

ger'd 
In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crooked  turfting$ 
Of  human  cotnixMitlon.  Dstobn. 

The  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  ♦ri;i<f, 
Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  behind. 

HlQGINS. 

He  was  no  cWl  nifllan  ;  none  of  those 
Who  lie  with  twitted  locks,  betray  with  shruKs. 
Thomoos. 
Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  varions ; 
There's  no  to-morrow  In  him  like  to^lay; 


Pertaapo  ttas  atans,  ssMrUn^  in  hb  teiin. 
Make  him  think  honeady  this  preaent  hoar; 
The  next,  a  swann  of  baae,  ongratefU  thooxlits 
May  mount  aloft.  DnDcx. 

I  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a  quick  sneoesMm 
of  oUlects,  that,  in  tbe  most  precipitate  Ueirijl 
coaM  catch  a  aentcnce  oat  <rf  each  aotbor. 


Dying,  he  beUow'd  out  his  dread  remorse. 
And  writk*d  with  seeming  angnith  of  the  soal. 

Sbiblr. 


U. 

UNBRUKF.  INFIDEUTT,  IKCRBDULITT. 

UNBELIEF  (v.  Belie/)  respects  maUen 
in  general ;  INFIDELITY  (v.  FaUh/uI)  is 
unbelief  as  respects  Divine  revelatloo; 
INCREDULiry  is  unbelief  in  ordinarr 
matters.  Unbdief  is  taken  in  an  indefi- 
nite and  ni^tivc  sense  ;  it  is  the  want 
of  belief  in  any  particular  thing  that  maj 
or  may  not  be  believed.  The  term  wthe- 
lief  does  not  of  itself  convey  any  re- 
proachful meaning;  it  signifies  properly 
a  general  disposition  not  to  bditve. 

Were  Us  revelations  important,  I  shonld  be 
leas  inclined  to  unbelief.  Bs&nu- 

We  may  be  vnbetHevert  in  indifferent 
as  well  as  the  moat  important  matten, 
but  the  term  tmMiewr  taken  absolutelT 
means  one  who  disbelieves  sacred  truths. 

One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title-pages  and 
editions :  and  immediately,  to  become  conspka 
ooa,  declares  that  be  is  an  unbeliever, 

Adddor. 

Injidtlitjf  is  a  more  active  state  of 
mind;  it  supposes  a  violent  and  total 
rejection  of  that  which  ought  to  be  Af- 
lieved:  incredulity  is  also  an  active  state 
of  mind,  in  which  we  refuse  belief  in  mat- 
ters that  Btay  or  may  not  be  rejected. 
The  Jews  are  unbe/iever*  in  tbe  mission 
of  our  Saviour;  the  Turks  are  infidfU, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
Bible:  Ddsta  and  Atheists  are  likewise 
infidels,  inasmuch  ss  they  set  themselves 
up  against  Divine  revelation;  well-in- 
formed people  are  always  ineredulow  of 
stories  respecting  ghosts'and  apparitions. 

Belief  and  prolbssk»n  wHI  speak  a  CbrNtisn 
but  very  faintly,  when  thy  conver»ation  i»n»- 
claims  thee  an  inJLdtl.  Socto. 

The  youth  hears  nil  the  firedictions  of  the  sxrd 
with  obathiate  inereduUtg.  JiMoao* 
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TO  UNCOVER,  DISCOVEE,  DISCLOSE. 

To  UNCOVER,  like  DISCOVER,  im- 
pUeg  to  take  off  the  covering;  but  the 
former  refers  mostly  to  au  artiticial,  ma- 
terial, and  occasional  covering ;  the  lat- 
ter to  a  natural,  moral,  and  habitual  cov- 
eiing:  plants  are  uncovered,  that  they 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air:  they 
are  dUteovered  to  gratify  the  researches  of 
the  botanist 

We  should  unooeer  our  nakedneas  by  throw- 
ing off  that  ChristUui  roligion  which  has  hither- 
to been  our  boast  and  comfort  Bubsb. 

Since,  you  know,  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  M  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  dUeottr  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  know  not  ol 

Shazspkabb. 

To  diMover  and  DISCLOSE  (ir.  To  pub- 
lijih)  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  they 
differ  in  the  object  and  manner  of  the 
action :  to  dUcover  is  to  remove  the  cov- 
ering which  hides  a  thing  from  view, 
whether  it  be  there  by  accident  or  de- 
sign; to  dudoM  is  to  open  that  which 
has  been  closed :  as  many  things  may  be 
covered  which  are  not  closed,  such  things 
may,  by  drawing  aside  the  covering,  be 
discovered:  a  country  is  properly  dUoover^ 
ed,OTK  plant  growing  in  some  heretofore 
unknown  place  may  be  discovered ;  what- 
ever is  dvtetoted  must  have  been  previ- 
ously closed  or  enclosed  in  some  other 
body;  as  to  disdoim  the  treasures  which 
lie  buried  in  the  earth. 

Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

Shaksfbarb. 

Tlie  shells  beinir  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone, 
the  stone  included  in  them  Is  thereby  dieeloted 
and  set  at  liberty.  Woodwabd. 

So  in  the  figurative  or  moral  applica- 
tion, a  plot  may  be  discoveredy  but  a  se- 
cret which  lies  deep  in  the  bosom  may 
be  disdoeed. 

He  shall  never,  by  any  alteration  in  me,  dU- 
eover  my  knowledge  of  his  mistake.  Pops. 

If  I  diitclose  my  passion, 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end  :  if  I  conceal  U, 
Theworld  will  call  me  false.  Addisow. 

UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 

UNDER,  like  hind  in  behind,  and  the 
German  unter,  Mnier^  etc.,  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  in^  implying 
the  relation  of  enclosure.    BELOW  de- 


notes the  state  of  being  low;  and  B£> 
NEATH,  from  the  German  nieder,  and 
the  Greek  vepOt  or  ci/cpOE,  downward,  has 
the  same  original  signification.  It  is  ev- 
ident, therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
preposition  under  denotes  any  situation 
of  retirement  or  concealment ;  beiow,  any 
situation  of  inferiority  or  lowness ;  and 
beneatk,  the  same,  only  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  We  are  covered  or  sheltered  by 
that  which  we  stand  under  ;  we  excel  or 
rise  above  that  which  is  bdow  us;  we 
look  down  upon  that  which  is  bmeaih 
us :  we  live  under  the  protection  of  gov- 
ernment ;  the  sun  disappears  when  it  is 
bdow  the  horizon;  we  are  apt  to  tread 
upon  that  which  is  altogether  beneath  us. 

All  sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  changeable- 
ness,  as  well  as  feel  the  influence,  of  the  planet 
they  are  under.  Soutb. 

Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  heUne^  above ; 
Nothing  (hat's  mortal  can  so  qnlckly  move. 

Dbkhajc. 

How  can  anything  better  be  expected  than 
rust  and  canker,  when  men  wQI  rather  dig  their 
treasure  from  heneatK  than  fetch  it  from  above  ? 

SoirrB. 

UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT,  IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

UNDERSTANDING  {v.  To  conceive), 
being  the  Saxon  word,  is  employed  to  de- 
scril^  a  familiar  and  easy  power  or  op- 
eration of  the  mind  in  forming  distinct 
ideas  of  things.  INTELLECT  (v.  Inid- 
lect)  is  employed  to  mark  the  same  oper- 
ation in  regard  to  higher  and  more  ab- 
struse objects.  The  understanding  ap- 
plies to  the  first  exercise  of  the  rational 
powers:  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of 
children  and  savages  that  they  employ 
their  understandings  on  the  simple  ob- 
jects of  perception ;  a  child  uses  his  un- 
derstanding to  distinguish  the  dimensions 
of  objects,  or  to  apply  the  right  names 
to  the  things  that  come  before  his  notice. 

By  understanding^  I  mean  that  (acuity 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledjte,  generals  as  well  as  partic- 
ulars, absent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  to 
Judge  of  tbefr  truth  or  fklsehood,  good  or  evil. 

WiLKINS. 

Intdled,  being  a  matured  state  of  the 
understanding^  is  most  properly  applied 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  their 
powers  in  full  vigor :  we  speak  of  under- 
standing as  the  characteristic  distinction 
between  man  and  brute ;  but  human  be- 
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Ings  are  distiDguiflhed  from  each  other 
by  the  measure  of  their  intdUd.  We 
may  expect  the  youngest  children  to  em- 
ploy an  understanding  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  they  have  of  using 
their  senses;  we  are  gratified  when  we 
see  great  inteUed  in  the  youth  whom  we 
are  instructing. 

The  liRbt  within  ns  Is  (since  the  fall)  become 
darkness ;  and  the  underifUindinij^  that  should 
be  eyes  to  the  bUnd  faculty  of  the  wUl,  U  blind 
itwlf.  South. 

All  tboM  arts  and  inventions  which  Tulgar 
minds  gaze  at,  the  iiigi'nious  pursue,  and  all  ad- 
mire, are  but  the  rehcs  of  an  inUUect  defaced 
with  sin  and  time.  Soctb. 

InidUd  and  INTELLIGENCE  are  de- 
rived  from  the  same  word;  but  irUdUct 
is  applied  merely  to  human  power,  and 
inUUigenct  to  the  spiritual  power  of  high- 
er beings ;  as  the  inieHi^mce  of  angels : 
BO,  whea  applied  to  human  beings,  it  is 
taken  in  the  most  abstract  sense  for  the 
inteileetttal  power :  hence  we  speak  of  iit- 
teUiyence  as  displayed  in  the  countenance 
of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has 
exerted  his  intellect^  and  tiiereby  proved 
that  it  exists. 

Silent  as  the  ecstatic  bliss 
Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse.  Otwat. 

UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED,  UN- 
STEADY, WAVERING. 

UNDETERMINED  (r.  To  ddermhie)  is 
a  temporary  state  of  the  mind ;  UNSET- 
TLED is  commonly  more  lasting :  we  arc 
undetermined  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life ;  we  are  unnetited  in  matters  of  opin- 
ion: we  may  be  undetermined  whether 
we  shall  go  or  Rtay ;  we  are  unsettled  in 
our  faith  or  religious  profession. 

Undetermined  and  unsettfed  are  applied 
to  particular  objects ;  UNSTEADY  and 
WAVERING  are  habits  of  the  mind :  to 
be  unxteadif  is,  in  fact,  to  be  habitually 
ututettted  in  regard  to  all  objects.  An 
unsettled  character  is  one  that  has  no 
settled  principles:  an  unsteady  character 
has  an  unfitness  in  himself  to  settle. 
Undetei^iined  describes  one  uniform 
state  of  mind,  namely,  the  want  of  de- 
termination :  wavering  describes  a  change- 
able state,  namely,  the  state  of  determin- 
ing variously  at  different  times.  Utule- 
termined  is  always  taken  in  an  indifferent, 
wavering  mostly  in  a  bad,  sense :  we  may 


frequently  be  w^idermuted  from  the  nat. 
ure  of  the  case,  which  does  not  present 
motives  for  determining;  but  a  person 
is  mostly  tcaverinff,  from  a  defect  in  his 
character,  in  cases  where  he  might  de^ 
termine.  A  parent  may  with  reason  be 
undetermined  as  to  the  line  of  life  which 
he  shall  choose  for  his  son :  men  of  soft 
and  timid  characters  are  always  sratwr- 
tV^  in  the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the 
most  important,  concerns  of  Kfe. 

We  suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to  steal  from  ns 
In  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitons  occurrence  or 
drowsy  equilibrations  ctundetermiusd  counsei. 

JOBKBOV. 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  as  Cicero  was,  he 
seems  fired  with  the  contemplation  of  immortal- 
ity. Pkabcs. 

You  will  And  soberness  and  truth  in  the  prop- 
er teachers  of  religion,  and  mueh  unsieadinem 
and  ranity  in  others.  Eahl  Wsntwoktb. 

Tet  snch,  we  find,  they  sie  as  can  control 
The  serrile  actions  of  our  wav^rinff  soul. 

Pnoa. 

TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DBTKLOP. 

To  UNFOLD  is  to  open  that  which  has 
been  folded ;  to  UKRA  VEL  is  to  open 
that  which  has  been  rawHed  or  tangled ; 
to  DEVELOP  is  to  open  that  which  has 
been  wrapped  in  an  envdope.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  therefore  to  mor- 
al objects  is  obvious:  what  has  been 
fMed  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded;  in 
this  manner  a  hidden  transaction  is  unr 
folded^  by  being  related  circumstantially: 
what  has  been  entangled  in  any  mystery 
or  confusion  is  unravelted:  in  this  man- 
ner a  mysterious  transacUon  is  uwawiled^ 
if  any  circumstance  is  fully  accounted 
for :  what  has  been  wrapped  up  so  as  to 
be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  is  depetop- 
ed;  in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or 
novel,  or  the  talent  of  a  person,  is  devd- 
oped. 

And  to  the  sage-instrnctins  «ye  w^foM 

The  various  twine  of  light  Thomboii. 

You  must  be  sure  to  unravel  all  your  designs 
to  a  Jealous  man.  Addison. 

The  character  of  Tiberius  fs  extremely  difUcnlt 
to  develop,  Ccmbsblakd. 

UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE,  WRETCHED. 

UNHAPPY  is  literally  not  to  be  hap- 
py;  this  is  the  negative  condition  of 
many  who  might  be  happy  if  they 
pleased.  MISERABLE,  from  misertor, 
to  pity,  is  to  deserve  pity ;  that  is,  to  be 
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pOBiiively  and  extremely  wJu^ipif:  this 
is  the  lot  only  of  a  comparatively  few: 
WRETCHED,' from  our  word  wrecks  the 
Saxon  vnreoccL,  an  exile,  and  the  like,  sig- 
nifies cast  away  or  abandoned;  that  is, 
particularly  muer<ible,  which  is  the  lot 
of  still  few«|k  As  happiness  lies  proper- 
ly in  the  mind,  unhappy  is  taken  in  the 
proper  sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  feelings ;  but  is  figuratively  extended 
to  the  outward  circumstances  which  oc- 
casion the  painful  feelings ;  we  lead  an 
^tnhappy  life,  or  are  in  an  unhappy  con- 
dition: as  that  which  excites  the  com- 
passion of  others  must  be  external,  and 
the  state  of  abandonment  roust  of  itself 
be  an  outward  state,  miserable  and  wreteh^ 
ed  are  properly  applied  to  the  outward 
circumstances  which  cause  the  pain,  and 
improperly  to  the  pain  which  is  occa- 
sioned. We  can  measure  the  force  of 
these  words,  that  is  to  say,  the  degree  of 
unhappiness  which  they  express,  only  by 
the  circumstance  which  causes  the  un- 
happincn.  An  unhappy  man  is  indefi- 
nite ;  as  we  may  be  unhappy  from  slight 
circumstances,  or  from  those  whidt  are 
important ;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
happy  at  the  loss  of  a  plaything ;  a  man 
is  unhappy  who  leads  a  vicious  life :  mtS" 
erabie  and  wretchsd  are  more  limited  in 
their  application ;  a  child  cannot  be  ei- 
ther miserable  or  wretched  and  he  who 
is  so  has  some  serious  cause,  either  in 
his  own  mind  or  in  his  circumstances,  to 
make  him  so :  a  man  is  miserable  who  is 
tormented  by  his  conscience ;  a  mother 
will  be  vBTctched  who  sees  her  child  vio- 
lently torn  from  her. 

Soch  Is  the  fkto  nnhappv  women  And, 
And  such  the  cane  entail'd  upon  our  kind. 

Rows. 
God,  according  to  his  uniTersal  way  of  work- 
ing, graciously  turns  these  follies  (from  the  pas- 
sions) so  fiir  to  the  advantage  of  his  miserable 
creatarea,  as  to  be  the  present  solace  and  support 
of  their  distresses.  Wabbuktom. 

TIs  murmur,  discontent,  distmat. 
That  makes  you  toretOMd. 


Oat. 


UNIMPORTANT,  INSIGNIFICANT,  IMMA- 
TERIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 

TiiK  want  of  imporianeey  of  ccntideror 
iionj  of  signifioatUm^  and  of  maUer  or 
substance,  is  expressed  by  these  terms. 
They  differ,  therefore,  principally  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitives ;  but 


they  are  so  closely  allied  that  they  may 
be  employed  sometimes  indifferently. 
UNIMPORTANT  regards  the  conse- 
quences  of  our  actions:  it  is  uMmpor* 
tanl  whether  we  use  this  or  that  word 
in  cerUin  cases:  INCONSIDERABLE 
and  INSIGNIFICANT  respecte  those 
things  which  may  attract  notice:  the 
former  is  more  adapted  to  the  grave 
style,  to  designate  the  comparative  low 
value  of  things ;  the  latter  is  a  familiar 
term  which  seems  to  convey  a  contempt- 
uous meaning :  in  a  description,  we  may 
say  that  the  number,  the  size,  the  quan- 
tity, etc.,  is  ineoneideraUe ;  in  speaking 
of  persons,  we  may  say  they  are  nuifffUJi' 
cant  in  stature,  look,  talent,  station,  and 
the  like ;  or,  speaking  of  things,  an  tn- 
aign^UxaU  production,  or  an  wMffnifieaTU 
word :  IMMATERIAL  is  a  species  of  the 
imt»»porfan<,  which  is  applied  only  to  fa- 
miliar subjects ;  it  is  immaterial  whether 
we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  it  is  immate- 
rial whether  we  have  a  few  or  many. 

NIgno  and  Gnerra  made  no  discoveries  of  any 
importance.  Robkrtson. 

That  ttte  soul  cannot  be  ^rored  mortal  by  any 
principle  of  natural  reason  is  I  think  no  incon- 
etderabU  point  gained.  Soctu. 

As  I  am  inaiffnifioani  to  the  company  in  pub- 
lic places,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend 
to  make  an  appearance.  Addison. 

If,  in  the  Judgment  of  Impartial  persons,  the 
arguments  be  strong  enough  to  convince  an  un- 
biassed mind,  it  is  not  material  whether  every 
wrangling  atheist  will  sit  down  contented  with 
them.  SrauMOFLEBT. 

UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 

UNLESS,  which  is  equivalent  to  ifleee^ 
if  not,  or  if  one  fail,  is  employed  only  for 
the  particular  case ;  but  EXCEPT  has  al- 
ways a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  is  hereby  signified :  I 
shall  not  do  it  unites  he  ask  me ;  no  one 
can  enter  exc^  those  who  are  provided 
with  tickets. 

Unless  money  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot 
be  carried  on.  Hlackstone. 

If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  her  jewels  till 
her  husband's  death,  she  shall  afterward  retain 
them  against  his  executora  and  admlnistratora, 
and  all  other  persons  except  credltora. 

Blackstonb. 

UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE,  HARM- 
LESS. 

UNOFFENDIXa  denotes  the  act  of 
not  offending:  INOFFENSIVE,  the  prop* 
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erty  of  not  being  disposed  or  apt  to  of- 
fend: HARML^  the  property  of  be- 
ing Toid  of  harm.  Uwtfftndmg  eipresses, 
therefore,  only  a  partial  state ;  inofentive 
and  harfhUm  mark  the  disposition  and 
character.  A  child  is  unoffending  as  long 
as  be  does  nothing  to  offend  others ;  but 
he  may  be  offtntive  if  he  discover  an  un- 
amiable  temper,  or  has  unpleasant  man- 
ners: a  creatarc  is  inoffamve  that  has 
nothing  in  itself  that  can  oflFend;  but 
that  is  hamdem  which  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  harm,  IXomestic 
animals  are  frequently  yery  i$toff€nnve; 
It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  a  quack 
medicine  to  say  that  it  is  hamden. 

The  Httofnufina  royal  little  ones  were  not 
only  condemned  to  lanffnish  in  eolltude  and  dark- 
iMM.but  tlielr  bodies  left  to  perUh  with  dieeaee. 

SCWARD. 

For  drinks,  the  gnpe 
She  cmabea,  inqfeuMve  most.  Miltom. 

When  the  diMiple  ii  questioned  about  the  stud- 

les  of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of  some  minute 

and  fnTOlotts  researches  which  are  introduced 

only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  karmUM  lanich. 

CiJiuaai.AMD. 


^UNRULY,  UNGOVERNABLE,  REFRAC- 
TORY. 

UNRULY  marks  the  want  of  disposi- 
tion to  be  ruled ;  UNGOVERNABLE,  an 
absolute  incapacity  to  be  governed:  the 
former  is  a  temporary  or  partial  error, 
the  latter  is  an  habitual  defect  in  the 
temper :  a  volatile  child  will  be  occasion- 
ally Hurfdy  ;  any  child  of  strong  passions 
will  become  ungovernable  by  excessive  in- 
dulgence: we  say  that  our  wills  are  un- 
ruly and  our  tempers  are  ungoveiyiabie. 
REFRACTORY,  from  the  Utin  re/i-ingo, 
to  break  open,  marks  the  disposition  to 
break  everything  down  before  it:  it  is 
the  excess  of  the  unrtdtf  with  regard  to 
children :  the  unruly  is,  however,  nega- 
tive; but  the  refradory  is  positive:  an 
unruly  child  objects  to  be  ruled;  a  re- 
fractoiy  child  sets  up  a  positive  resist* 
ance  to  all  rule ;  an  ttnruly  child  may  be 
altogether  silent  and  passive;  a  refrae- 
tory  child  always  commits  himself  by 
SQme  act  of  intemperance  in  word  or 
deed :  he  is  unruly,  if  in  any  degree  he 
gives  trouble  in  the  ruling  ;  he  is  refisu- 
iory^  if  he  refuses  altogether  to  be  ruled. 

How  hardly  is  the  restive,  unr%Hy  will  of  man 
first  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.  South. 


I  eonerive  (repltod  NIdiolaB)  I  tfud  here  te- 
fote  yo«»my  laoat  equitable  Judges,  fior  no  worse 
a  crime  than  cudgelling  my  rtfraetary  mok. 

HetT*ns,  how  unlike  their  Belgte  sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungmemaJbly  boM. 

GouamriL 

CNBEARCHABLE,  INSCRTTABLe. 

TuKSE  terms  are  both  applied  to  things 
set  above  the  understanding  of  man, 
but  not  altogether  indiiferentlT ;  for  thit 
which  is  UNSEARCHABLE  is  not  set  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  us  as  that  which 
is  INSCRUTABLE:  for  that  which  U 
Mearched  is  in  common  concerns  easier 
to  be  found  than  that  which  requires  a 
Bcrutiny,  The  ways  of  God  are  all  to  tu 
finite  creatures  more  or  less  tmaamiAa> 
bU;  but  the  mysterious  plans  of  Provi- 
dence, as  frequently  evinced  in  the  affain 
of  men,  are  altogether  inscrutable. 

Things  else  by  me  un$earehahU^  now  hesrl 
With  wonder.  Murw. 

To  expect  tiMt  the  tatrfeaeies  of  scieace  will  be 
pierced  by  a  careless  glanoe,  is  to  expect  a  psrtic- 
ular  priTllege ;  but  to  9appoee  that  the  rasie  n 
inserutabU  to  diligence,  is  to  enehabi  the  niwi 
in  voluntary  ahacklea.  Joamon- 

UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTTEB* 
ABLE,  INBXPRK8SIBLX. 

UNSPEAKABLE  and  INEFTABLK, 
from  the  Latin  far,  to  speak,  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning;  but  the  vn- 
itpeakable  is  said  of  objects  in  general,  ptr- 
ticularly  of  that  which  is  above  hnmtn 
concepdon,  and  surpasses  the  power  of 
language  to  describe ;  as  the  un^teahAU 
goodness  of  God:  INEFFABLE  is  said 
of  such  objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in 
words  with  adequate  force ;  as  the  intf- 
fable  sweetness  of  a  person^s  look:  CX* 
UTTERABLE  and  INEXPRESSIBLE  are 
extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  signs  from 
one  being  to  another ;  thus  grief  is  im- 
uiterabU  which  it  is  nol  in  tl^  power  of 
the  suiferer  by  any  sounds  to  bring  home 
to  the  feelings  of  another ;  grief  is  rwz- 
prfmble  which  is  not  to  be  expresaed  by 
looks,  or  words,  or  any  signs.  UuvUera- 
hie  is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  give  utterance;  tV 
etpremble  may  be  said  of  that  which  is 
to  be  expressed  concerning  otherB:  oar 
own  pains  are  umaterable  ;  the  sweetness 
of  a  person's  coontenanoe  is  inaprtteible. 
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The  vast  difference  of  God's  natnre  from  onn 
makes  the  difference  between  them  so  unspeak- 
ably great.  South. 

The  influences  of  the  Divine  nature  enliven 
the  mind  with  ineffable  Joys.  South. 

Nature  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  unuUeraUe.  Hilton. 

The  evil  which  lies  lurking  under  a  temptation 
Is  intolerable  and  ineaopreeiibU.  South. 

UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY,  LIK. 

UNTRUTH  is  an  untrue  saying; 
FALSEHOOD  and  LIE  are  folee  say- 
ings: untitUh  of  itself  reflects  no  dis- 
grace on  the  agent;  it  may  be  uninten- 
tional or  not :  a  faUeliood  and  a  lie  are 
intentional  falne  sayings,  differing  only 
in  degree  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender : 
a  falSehood  is  not  always  spoken  for  the 
express  intention  of  deceiving,  but  a  lie 
is  uttered  only  for  the  woret  of  purposes. 
Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  telling/oijte- 
hoode  from  the  mere  love  of  talking :  those 
who  are  guilty  of  bad  actions  endeavor 
to  conceal  them  by  lie*.  Children  are  apt 
to  speak  uniru^  for  want  of  understand- 
ing the  value  of  words :  travellers,  from 
a  love  of  exaggeration,  are  apt  to  intro- 
duce/abeAooow  into  their  narrations:  it 
18  the  nature  of  a  lie  to  increase  itself  to 
a  tenfold  degree ;  one  lie  must  be  backed 
by  many  more. 

Falsehood  is  also  used  in  the  abstract 
sense  for  what  vi  false.  FALSITY  is 
nerer  used  but  in  the  abstract  sense,  for 
the  property  of  the  fabe.  The  former 
is  general,  the  latter  particular,  in  the 
application :  the  truth  ht  falsehood  of  an 
assertion  is  not  always  to  be  distinctly 
proved ;  ih^  falsity  of  any  particular  per- 
son's assertion  may  be  proved  by  the  ev- 
idence of  others. 

Above  all  things  tell  no  untruth^  no,  not  even 
In  triltes.  Sis  HsNaT  Stdnet. 

Many  temptations  to  falsehood  will  occur  in 
the  disguise  of  passions  too  specious  to  ficar  much 
resistance.  Johnson. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteratlcn  either 
In  the  truth  or  falsity  of  things.  South. 

The  nature  of  a  lie  consists  in  this,  that  it  is 
a  ffflss  signification  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
used.  SocTB. 

UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 

UNWORTHY  is  a  term  of  less  reproach 
than  WORTHLESS ;  lor  the  former  sig- 
nifies not  to  be  wjrthy  of  praise  or  hon- 


or ;  the  latter  signifies  to  btf  without  all 
worth,  and  consequently  in  the  fullest 
sense  bad.  It  may  be  a  mark  of  mod- 
esty or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an  %tn- 
worthy  partaker  of  your  kindness ;  but  it 
would  be  folly  and  extravagance  to  say 
that  I  am  a  worVdess  partaker  of  your 
kindness.  There  are  many  imieor^Ay  mem- 
bers in  every  religious  community;  but 
every  society  that  is  conducted  upon  prop- 
er principles  will  take  care  to  exclude 
teorthless  members.  In  regard  to  one  an- 
other, we  are  often  unworthy  of  the  dis- 
tinctions or  privileges  we  enjoy;  in  re- 
gard to  our  Maker,  we  arc  all  unworthy 
of  his  goodness,  for  we  are  all  toorthl^ 
in  his  eyes. 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend. 
Till  now  disdaining  his  unworthy  end.  Dbnrail 

The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  desert- 
ed by  everybody  except  iGschines,  the  parasite 
of  the  tynnt  Dionyslus,  and  the  moat  teorthless 
man  living.  Citmbbblakd. 

USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 

Thb  usage  is  what  one  has  been  long 
used  to  do ;  CUSTOM  (v.  Custmn)  is  what 
one  genei-ally  does ;  PRESCRIPTION  is 
what  is  prescribed  by  usage  to  be  done. 
The  usaffe  acquires  force  and  sanction  by 
dint  of  time;  the  custom  acquires  sanc- 
tion by  the  frequency  of  it«  being  done 
or  the  numbers  doing  it;  the  prescrip- 
tion acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
prescrihes.  Hence  it  arises  that  customs 
vary  in  every  age,  but  that  "usage  and  pre- 
scription supply  the  place  of  written  law. 

With  the  national  assembly  of  France,  posses- 
sion is  nothing,  law  and  usage  sre  nothing. 

BURKB. 

For,  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  rclffn, 
His  hospitable  customs  we  retain.  DnvDEiv. 
If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  jyrescription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  off,  on  what  occasion 
should  it  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  law- 
ftil  pleasure  ?  Johnson. 

UTILITY,  USE,  SERVICE,  AVAIL. 

UTILITY  and  USE  both  come  from 
utor.  SERVICE,  from  the  Latin  senno, 
to  employ  or  make  use  of.  AVAIL, 
from  a  or  ad  and  t>at/,  in  French  valoir^ 
and  Latin  valeo^  signifies  strength  for  a 
given  purpose  or  to  a  given  end. 

All  these  terms  imply  fitness  to  be 
employed  to  advantage  (v.  Advantage, 
JSeneJU).     Utility  is  applied  in  a  general 
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Bense  to  what  may  be  usefully  employ* 
ed :  UM  to  that  which  is  actually  so  em- 
ployed ;  thiogs  are  said  to  be  of  general 
uiiliiy,  or  a  thing  is  said  to  be  of  a  partiO' 

ular  ««e. 

Those  things  which  have  long  gone  together 
are  confederate,  whereM  new  things  ptitoe  not  m 
well ;  but,  thougb  they  help  by  their  lOilittf,  yet 
they  trouble  by  their  Inconfbrmity.  Bacon. 

The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age  seem  to  bare 
been  unacquainted  with  the  km  of  iron. 

RoMBTBCm. 

The  word  tue  refers  us  to  the  eioploy- 
ment  of  things  generally,  and  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  such  tue;  tervice^  the 
particular  state  or  capacity  of  a  thing  to 
be  usefully  employed.  It  is  most  proper, 
therefore,  to  say  that  prayers  and  en- 
treaties are  of  km  ;  but  in  speaking  of 
tools,  weapons,  and  the  liice,  to  say  they 
are  of  service.  Prudence  forbids  us  to 
destroy  anything  that  may  be  of  iMe; 
economy  enjoins  upon  us  not  to  throw 
aside  anything  as  long  as  it  is  fit  for 
tervice. 

A  nuui  with  great  talents  bat  roid  of  discretion 
ts  like  Poiyphcinus  in  the  fable,  strong  and  blind, 
endned  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want 
of  sight  is  of  no  mm  to  him.  Addison. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  service  to  these  people 
(hypochondriacs)  to  wear  some  electric  sulMtance 
next  tlieir  skin,  to  defend  the  nerves  and  fibres 
flnom  the  damp  of  non-electric  air.        Bbtdonb. 

All  the  preceding  terms  are  taken  ab- 
iM>lutely:  AVAIL  is  a  term  of  relative 
import;  it  respects  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  thing  may  be  fit  or  other- 
wise to  be  employed  with  efficacy.  When 
entreaties  are  found  to  be  of  no  avails 
females  sometimes  try  the  force  of  tears. 

What  does  it  avail^  though  Seneca  had  taoght 
as  good  morality  as  Christ  himself  from  the 
mount  ?  Cumberland. 

TO  UTTER,  8PBAK,  AKTICULATE,  PRO- 
NOUXCK. 
UTTER,  from  out^  signifies  to  put  out ; 
that  is,  to  send  forth  a  sound :  this,  there- 
fore, is  a  more  general  terra  than  SPEAK, 
which  is  to  utter  an  intelligible  sound. 
We  may  \titer  a  groan ;  we  ttpeak  words 
only,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  serve 
as  words.  To  9peak^  therefore,  is  only  a 
species  of  utterance;  a  dumb  man  has 
%Ulei'ance,b\xtx\oif!rp€€ch,  ARTICULATE 
and  PRONOUNCE  are  modes  of  iyteak- 
ing;  to  articulate^  from  articulum^  a  joint, 


is  to  ptomtmnee  distinctly  the  letters  or 

syllables  of  words ;  which  is  the  first  ef- 
fort of  a  child  beginning  to  tpeak.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  make  a  cnild  or- 
tieidate  every  letter  when  he  first  b^ns 
to  tpeak  or  read.  Topnmotmee,  from  the 
Latin  prmnmeio^  to  speak  oat  load,  is  a 
formal  mode  of  ^xaJnnff,  A  6bi\d  must 
first  articulate  the  letters  and  the  sylla- 
bles, then  he  pronounees  or  sets  forth  the 
whole  word ;  this  is  necessary  before  he 
can  speak  to  be  understood. 

At  each  word  that  my  destruction  uttered 

My  heart  recoiled.  Otvat. 

What  yoa  keep  by  yon,  yoa  may  change  and 

mend, 
Bnt  words  oooe  »pok*  can  never  be  recalVd. 

Waixee. 

Tlte  torments  of  disease  can  sovuetimes  only 
be  signified  by  groans  or  sobs,  or  inartiemiatt 
ejaculattons.  Jobmon. 

Speak  the  speedi,  I  pray  you,  as  I  prtn»<nmeed 
it  to  yoa.  SaAKaraaB& 


VACANCY,  VACUITY,  INANITT. 

VACANCY  and  VACUITY  both  de- 
note the  space  unoccupied,  or  the  ab- 
stract quality  of  being  unoccupied.  IN- 
ANITY, from  the  Latin  immut,  denotes 
the  abstract  quality  of  emptiness,  or  of 
not  containing  anything :  h^nce  the  for- 
mer terms  tHMoanqf  and  vacuify  are  used 
in  an  indifferent  sense;  inamtjf  alwajs 
in  a  bad  sense :  there  may  be  a  vattt$9nf 
in  the  mind,  or  a  vaeaney  in  life,  which 
we  may  or  may  not  fill  up  as  we  please ; 
but  iiuinUy  of  character  denotes  the  want 
of  the  essentials  that  constitute  a  char- 
acter. 

There  are  wicuiUf  In  the  happiest  life,  whidi 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  fill. 

Bladu 

When  I  look  up  and  behold  the  heavens,  it 
makes  me  scorn  the  world  imd  the  pleasares 
thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  these  and  the 
inanity  of  the  otl^r.  Howku.. 

VAIN,  INEFFRCTUAL,  FRUITLKSS. 

Thesk  epithets  are  all  applied  to  our 
endeavors ;  but  the  term  VAIN  (r.  Idle) 
is  the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  the 
other  terms  are  particular  and  definite. 
What  we  aim  at^  as  well  as  what  we 
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strive  for,  may  be  vain;  bat  INEFFECT- 
UAL, that  U,  not  effeetHol  (v.  Effeetive\ 
and  FRUITLESS,  that  is,  without  fruit, 
signifying  not  producing  the  desired  fruit 
ef  one*8  labor,  refer  only  to  the  termina- 
tion or  value  of  our  labors.  When  the 
object  aimed  at  is  general  in  its  import, 
it  is  common  to  term  the  endeavor  vain 
when  it  cannot  attain  this  object:  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  reform  a  person's 
character  until  he  is  convinced  that  he 
stands  in  need  of  reformation ;  when  the 
means  employed  are  inadequate  for  the 
attainment  of  the  particular  end,  it  is 
usual  to  call  the  endeavor  ineffediud; 
cool  arguments  will  be  iiufftcbwl  in  con- 
vincing any  one  inflamed  with  a  partic- 
ular passion :  when  labor  is  specifically 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  a  partic- 
ular object,  it  is  usual  to  term  Wfrmilen 
if  it  fail:  peace -makers  will  often  find 
themselves  in  this  condition,  that  their 
labors  will  be  rendered /ruit^en  by  the 
violent  passions  of  angry  opponents. 

Matore  aloud  calls  out  for  balmy  rest, 

But  all  in  vain.  Gbiitlbiiam. 

After  many  fruitUm  overtares,  the  Inca,  de- 
spairing of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  at- 
tacked him  by  surpriae  with  a  nomeroas  body. 

ROBBRTSOM. 

Thou  thyself  with  acorn 
And  anger  wonldat  resent  the  offered  wrong. 
Though  inefe^ual  found.  Hiltom. 

VALUABLE,  PREaOUS,  COSTLY. 

VALUABLE  signifies  fit  to  be  valued; 
PRECIOUS,  having  a  high  price ;  COST- 
LY, coating  much  money.  ValttabU  ex- 
presses directly  the  idea  of  value;  pre- 
cUma  and  cotHy  express  the  same  idea  in- 
directly :  on  the  other  hand,  that  which 
is  valuable  is  only  said  to  be  fit  or  deserv- 
ing of  value  ;  but  precious  and  eoKlly  de- 
note that  which  is  highly  valuable,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  measure  of  val- 
uing objects,  that  is,  by  the  price  they 
bear ;  hence,  the  latter  two  express  the 
idea  much  more  strongly  than  the  former. 

Remote  countries  cannot  convey  their  com- 
modities by  land  to  thoae  places,  when  on  ac- 
count of  their  rarity  they  are  desired  and  become 
valuabU,  RoBzaxsoN. 

It  ia  no  improper  comparison  that  a  thankful 
heart  is  like  a  box  otprecUnte  ointment 

HOWEIX. 

The  king  gare  him  all  the  duke's  rich  (hrs,  and 
macb  of  his  ooetiy  liousehold  stuff.  Llotb. 


They  arc  similarly  distinguished  in 
their  moral  application :  a  book  is  vcUu- 
able  according  to  its  contents,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  which  men  set  upon 
it,  either  individually  or  collectively.  The 
Bible  is  the  only  precious  book  in  the 
world  that  has  intrinsic  value,  that  is,  set 
above  all  price.  There  are  many  coetly 
things,  which  are  only  valuable  to  the 
individuals  who  are  disposed  to  expend 
money  upon  them. 

What  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pass  over  all  tlie 
valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on 
his  inflmiities  I  Addisom. 

Two  other  precioue  drops  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  ci^stal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss'd  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse. 

MiLTOf. 

Christ  ia  sometimes  pleased  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  himself  eoeUff.  Scxrra. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 

VALUE,  from  the  Latin  valeo,  to  be 
strong,  respects  those  essential  qualities 
which  constitute  its  strength.  WORTH, 
in  German  werih,  from  va/tren,  to  per- 
ceive, signifies  that  good  which  is  experi- 
enced or  felt  to  exist  in  a  thing.  RATE, 
v.  Pn)portum,  PRICE,  in  Latin  pretiuniy 
from  the  Greek  irpaaata,  to  sell,  signifies 
what  a  thing  is  sold  for. 

Valtte  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term, 
applied  to  whatever  is  conceived  to  be 
good  in  a  thing :  the  toarth  is  that  good 
only  which  is  conceived  or  known  as 
such.  The  vo/ue,  therefore,  of  a  thing  is 
as  variable  as  the  humors  and  circum- 
stances of  men;  it  may  be  nothing  or 
something  very  great  in  the  same  object 
at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  different 
men.  The  worth  is,  however,  that  value 
which  is  acknowledged ;  it  is  therefore 
something  more  fixed  and  permanent: 
we  speak  of  the  V€Uue  of  external  objects 
which  are  determined  by  taste ;  but  the 
worth  of  things  as  determined  by  rule. 
The  value  of  a  book  that  is  out  of  print 
is  fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  but  its  real 
worth  may  not  be  more  than  what  it 
would  fetch  for  waste  paper.  The  rate 
and  price  are  the  measures  of  that  value 
or  worth;  the  former  in  a  general,  the 
latter  in  a  particular  application  to  mer- 
cantile transactions.  Whatever  we  give 
in  exchange  for  another  thing,  whether 
according  to  a  definite  or  an  indefinite 
estimation,  that  is  said  to  be  done  at  a 
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eerUin  rate  ;  thus  we  purchase  pleasare 
at  a  dear  raU^  when  it  is  at  the  eipense 
of  our  health :  priee  is  the  raU  of  ex- 
change estimated  by  coin  or  any  other 
medium :  hence  price  is  a  fixed  role,  and 
may  be  figuratively  applied  in  that  sense 
to  moral  objects ;  as,  when  health  is  ex- 
pressly sacrificed  to  pleasure,  it  may  be 
termed  the  price  of  pleasure. 

Life  hu  no  talue  «a  an  end,  bat  means. 

An  end  deplorable !  A  meani  divine.       Torwe. 

No  uMnnent,  but  In  porchaae  of  Its  tcorih : 
And  what  It's  tcorM  isk  death-beds.       Yocno. 
If  yon  will  take  my  haroor  as  it  runs,  you 
shall  have  hearty  thanks  into  tiM  banpun  for 
taking  it  off  at  such  a  rate. 

EaBL  op  SUAmSBCST. 

The  soul's  high  price 
U  writ  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  skies.     Tocn o. 

TO  VALCE,  PRIZR,  B8TKRM. 

To  VALUE  is  in  the  literal  sense  to 
fix  a  value  on  a  thing.     PRIZE,  sii 
ing  to  fix  a  price,  and  ESTEEM  («. 
(eem)y  are  both  modes  of  valuing. 

To  value  is  to  set  any  value,  real  or 
supposititious,  relative  or  absolute,  on  a 
thing :  in  this  sense  men  value  gold  above 
silver,  or  an  appraiser  values  ^ods.  To 
value  may  either  be  applied  to  material 
or  spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  men- 
tal actions:  prixe  and  eetaem  are  taken 
only  as  mental  actions;  the  former  in 
reference  to  sensible  or  moral  objects, 
the  latter  only  to  moral  objects :  we  may 
valw  books  according  to  their  market 
price,  or  we  may  value  them  according  to 
their  contents ;  we  prixe  books  only  for 
their  contents,  in  which  sense  prite  is  a 
much  stronger  term  than  value;  we  also 
prize  men  for  their  usefulness  to  sodety ; 
we  esteem  their  moral  characters. 

Tlie  prine^  the  beauteous  priee^  I  will  resifcn. 
So  dearly  «<i/w*(/,  and  so  Justly  mine.  Pope. 
Nothing  makes  women  e«Uemed  by  the  oppo- 
site sex  more  than  chastity ;  whether  it  be  that 
we  always  prUe  those  most  who  are  hardest  to 
come  at,  or  that  nothing  besides  chastity,  with 
its  collateral  attendants,  fldelity  and  constancy, 
gives  a  man  a  property  in  the  person  he  loves. 

Addison. 

VARIATION,  VARIETY. 

VARIATION  denotes  the  act  of  vary- 
ing (v.  To  change)',  VARIETY  denotes 
the  quality  of  varying,  or  the  thing  va- 
ried.   The  astronomer  observes  the  va- 


!  riaHonM  in  the  heavens ;  the  philosopher 
I  observes  the  variation*  in  the  climate 
!  from  year  to  year.  Varidy  is  pleasing 
I  to  all  persons^  but  to  none  so  much  as 
I  the  young  and  the  fickle :  there  is  an  in- 
finite variety  in  every  species  of  objects, 
i  animate  or  inanimate. 

I  The  idea  of  variation  (as  a  conatttoeat  in 
,  beaniyK  without  attending  so  accurately  to  the 
•  manner  of  rartotton,  has  led  Mr.  Hogarth  to 
'  consider  angular  llgnres  as  beautifuL      Beaut. 

As  to  the  cokm  usually  found  In  beaotifU  bod- 

I  ies,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  them,  because 

in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  is  an  inflnite 

I  variety.  Buau. 

VEKAL,  MKRCBNAST. 

VENAL,  from  the  Latin  venaHe^  signi- 
fies salable  or  ready  to  be  sold,  which, 
applied  as  it  commonly  is  to  persons,  is  a 
much  stronger  term  than  MERCENARY 
(v.  Mercenary).  A  venal  man  gives  up 
all  principle  for  interest;  a  mercenary 
man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to 
principle :  venal  writers  are  such  as  write 
in  favor  of  the  cause  that  can  promote 
them  to  riches  or  honors;  a  servant  is 
commonly  a  mercenary,  who  gives  his  ser- 
vices according  as  he  is  paid :  those  who 
are  loudest  in  their  professions  of  politi- 
cal purity  are  the  best  subjects  for  a 
nunister  to  make  venal;  a  mercenary 
spirit  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
trade. 

The  minister,  well  pleasM  at  small  expense. 
To  silence  so  much  rude  impertinence. 
With  squceae  and  whisper  yields  to  his  demands. 
And  on  the  venal  Ibt  enroU'd  he  staada. 

JaKTKSL 

For  their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  Kortb- 
em  steel, and  bring  In  an  unnatural,  mercenary 
crew.  Sorro. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLB. 

VENIAL,  from  the  Latin  venia,  pardon 
or  indulgence,  is  applied  to  what  may  be 
tolerated  without  express  disparagement 
to  the  individual,  or  direct  censurp ;  bat 
the  PARDONABLE  is  that  which  may 
only  escape  severe  censure,  but  cannot 
be  alk>wed :  garrulity  is  a  vernal  offence 
in  old  age ;  levity  in  youth  is  pardonable 
in  single  instances. 

While  the  clergy  are  emplofed  in  extirpating 
mortal  sins,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the  world 
out  of  indecencies  and  venial  transgressions. 
Cc 
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The  weaknesiei  of  Eliiabeth  were  not  confined 
to  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  more  par- 
donable. ROBEBTSON. 

VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 

VERBAL,  from  verbtmiy  a  word,  sigai- 
fies  after  the  manner  of  a  spoken  word ; 
ORAL,  from  os,  a  mouth,  signifies  by 
word  of  mouth ;  and  VOCAL,  from  voz, 
the  Toice,  signifies  by  the  voioe :  the  for- 
mer two  of  these  words  are  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  speaking  from  writing ;  the 
latter  to  distinguish  tlie  sounds  of  the 
voice  from  any  other  sounds,  particularly 
in  singing:  a  verbal  messag*)  is  distin- 
guished from  one  written  on  a  paper,  or 
in  a  note ;  oral  tradition  is  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  means  of  books;  tH)cal  music 
is  distinguished  from  instrumental ;  vocal 
sounds  are  more  harmonious  than  those 
which  proceed  from  any  other  bodies. 

Among  all  the  Northern  nations,  shaking  of 
hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  bargain, 
a  custom  which  we  still  retain  in  many  t^al 
contracts.  Blacutons. 

Forth  came  the  human  {lair, 
And  Join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.  Milton. 

In  tlie  first  a«[es  of  the  world  Instruction  was 
commonly  oi*al.  Johkson. 

VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

VEXATION  (v.  To  dupUase)  springs 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting  unpleas- 
antly on  the  inclinations  or  passions  of 
men;  MORTIFICATION  (v.  To  humble) 
is  a  strong  degree  of  vexation^  which 
arises  from  particular  circumstances  act- 
ing on  particular  passions :  the  loss  of  a 
day^s  pleasure  is  a  vexation  to  one  who  is 
eager  for  pleasure;  the  loss  of  a  prize, 
or  the  circumstance  of  coming  into  dis- 
grace where  we  expected  honor,  is  a  mor- 
HJicaiion  to  an  ambitious  person.  Vexa- 
Uon  arises  principally  from  our  wishes 
and  views  being  crossed;  morUJication^ 
from  our  pride  and  self-importance  be- 
ing hurt ;  CHAGRIN,  in  French  ckagriUy 
from  aiffinr^  and  the  Latin  aeet\  sharp, 
signifying  a  sharp  point,  arises  from  a 
mixture  of  the  two ;  disappointments  are 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  of 
vexation^  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  give  pain  and  trouble ;  an  expos- 
ure of  our  poverty  may  be  more  or  leas 
of  a  rnortificaiiony  according  to  tlie  value 


which  we  set  on  wealth  and  grandeur ;  a 
refusal  of  a  request  will  produce  more  or 
less  of  eA^Trtn,  as  it  is  accompanied  with 
circumstances  more  or  less  mortifying  to 
our  pride. 

Poverty  is  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many 
cirenmstanoes  of  uneasiness  and  veaaUon^  that 
every  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it.         Johkiom. 

I  ara  mortiJUd  by  those  compliments  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.  Popb. 

It  was  your  purpose  to  balance  my  chagrin  at 
the  inconsiderable  effect  of  that  essay,  by  repre- 
senting that  it  obtained  some  notice.  Uiix. 

VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 

VIEW  (v.  To  look),  and  SURVEY, 
compounded  of  vey  or  view  and  tur,  over, 
mark  the  act  of  the  person,  namely,  the 
looking  over  a  thing  with  more  or  less 
attention :  PROSPECT,  from  the  Latin 
prospedm  and  prottpicioy  to  see  before, 
designates  the  thing  seen.  We  take  a 
view  or  survey;  the  protipect  presents  it- 
self: the  view  is  of  an  indefinite  extent ; 
the  survey  is  always  comprehensive  in  its 
nature.  Ignorant  people  take  but  nar- 
row  vieios  of  things ;  men  take  more  or 
less  enlarged  views,  according  to  their 
cultivation:  the  capacious  mind  of  a 
genius  takes  a  survey  of  all  nature.  The 
view  depends  altogether  on  the  train  of  a 
person's  thoughts ;  the  prospect  is  set  be- 
fore him,  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing :  our  views  of  advancement  are 
sometimes  very  fallacious ;  our  prospects 
are  very  delusive ;  both  occasion  disap- 
pointment :  the  former  is  the  keener,  as 
we  have  to  charge  the  miscalculation 
upon  ourselves.  Sometimes  our  prospects 
depend  upon  our  viem,  at  least  in  mat- 
tei-s  of  religion ;  he  who  forms  erroneous 
views  of  a  future  state  has  but  a  wretched 
prospect  beyond  the  grave. 

With  inward  vie^o 
Thence  on  the  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye.  Thohbon. 

Fools  view  bat  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey , 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.  Jehtnb. 

No  land  so  rude  bnt  looks  beyond  the  tomb 
For  futare  proapecta  in  a  world  to  come. 

Jentks. 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

VIEW  and  PROSPECT  (v.  View,  pros. 
ped\  though  applied  here  to  external 
objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar  distinc- 
tion as  in  the  preceding  article.    The 
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vie%e  18  not  only  that  which  may  be  seen, 
but  that  which  is  actually  seen ;  the  pro»- 
pect  la  that  which  may  be  seen ;  hence 
the  term  mew  \a  mostly  coupled  with  the 
person  viewing^  although  a  prospect  exists 
continually,  whether  seen  or  not:  hence 
we  speak  of  our  view  being  intercepted, 
but  not  our  pronped  intercepted ;  a  con- 
fined or  bounded  view^  but  a  liTely  or 
dreary  progpecf,  or  the  protped,  clears  up 
or  extends. 

Te  noble  few  !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  your  bounded  Weir,  which  only  saw 
▲  little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more.  Tuomsoii. 

The  prcat  eternal  scheme, 
Involrlng  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Igniting  as  tlie  pfonpeci  wi«ler  spreads 
To  reason's  eye  reflu'd,  clears  up  apace. 

Thoksok. 

Mew  is  an  indefinite  term ;  it  may  be 
said  either  of  a  number  of  objects  or  of 
a  single  object,  of  a  whole  or  of  a  part : 
profpect  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate 
number  of  objects :  we  may  have  a  view 
of  a  town,  of  a  number  of  scattered 
houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of  the  spire 
of  a  steeple;  but  the  pro.^pect  compre- 
hends that  which  comes  within  the  range 
of  the  eye.  Ftrio  may  be  said  of  that 
which  is  seen  directly  or  indirectly;  pro9- 
peei  only  of  that  which  directly  presents 
itself  to  the  eye :  hence  a  drawing  of  an 
object  may  be  termed  a  view,  although 
not  a  prottpect.  View  is  confined  to  no 
particular  objects;  prottpect  mostly  re- 
spects rural  objects ;  and  LANDSCAPE 
respects  no  others.  Landscape,  latidtkip, 
or  iatidshape,  denote  any  portion  of  coun- 
try which  is  in  a  particular  form :  hence 
the  landscape  is  a  species  of  prospect.  A 
prospect  may  be  wide,  and  comprehend 
an  assemblage  of  objects  both  of  nature 
and  art ;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and 
lies  within  the  compass  of  the  naked  eye : 
hence  it  is  also  that  landscape  may  be  tak- 
en for  the  drawing  of  a  landscape,  and 
consequently  for  a  species  of  view:  the 
taking  of  vitics  or  landscapes  is  the  last 
exercise  of  the  learner  in  drawing. 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  views.      Milton. 

Now  skies  and  seas  their  prospect  only  bound. 

Drtdkn. 
So  lovely  scem'd 
That  landscape,  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach.  Milton. 


VIOLENT,  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS,  VE- 
HEMENT, IMPETUOUS. 

VIOLENT  signifies  having  force  (r. 
Force).  FURIOUS  signifies  haTing/w^r 
(p.  Anger).  BOISTEROUS  In  aU  proba. 
bihty  comes  from  bestir,  signifying  ready 
to  bestir  or  come  into  motioo.  VEHE- 
MENT, in  Latin  vehement^  oomponnded  of 
veho  and  nwvia,  signifies  carried  away  by 
the  mind  or  the  force  of  paseiocL  IM- 
PETUOUS signifies  having  an  in^tehu. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general  term, 
including  the  idea  of  force  or  Tiolence, 
which  is  common  to  them  all;  it  is  as 
general  in  its  application  as  in  its  mean- 
ing. When  violent  and  /urina  are  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects,  the  latter  ex- 
presses a  higher  degree  of  the  former:  a 
fiarious  whirlwind  is  violent  beyond  meas- 
ure. Violent  and  boisterous  are  likewise 
applied  to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  bois- 
terous refers  only  to  the  violence  of  the 
motion  or  noise:  h^nce  we  say  that  a 
wind  is  violent,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with 
great  force  upon  all  bodies ;  it  is  boister- 
ous, inasmuch  as  it  causes  the  great  mo- 
tion of  bodies :  impetuous^  like  boiUerous, 
is  also  applied  to  bodies  moving  with 
great  violence. 

Probably  the  breadth  of  it  (the  passage  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis)  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  violent  impetuosity  of  the  current. 

BaTDon. 
ThtfurioHS  pard, 
CowM  and  subdaM,  flies  from  the  Ikce  of  man. 

SOMERVILLE. 

Te  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  hoistsr<ms  sweep,  I  raise  my  rolce  to  yra. 

TBOMatat. 
The  central  waters  roand  impetuous  raahM. 


Tliese  terms  are  all  applied  to  persons, 
or  whet  is  personal,  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  a  man  is  violent  in  his  opinions, 
violent  in  his  measures,  vioUmt  in  his  re- 
sentments ;  he  is  furkms  in  his  anger, 
or  has  a  furious  temper ;  he  is  v^ietnent 
in  his  affections  or  passions,  vehement  in 
love,  vehement  in  zeal,  vehement  in  pursu- 
ing an  object, t^Aafiat/ in  expression:  ri- 
oUnee  transfers  itself  to  some  external  ob- 
ject on  which  it  acts  with  force ;  but  re- 
hemenee  respects  that  species  of  violence 
which  is  confined  to  the  person  himself: 
we  may  dread  violence,  because  It  is  al- 
ways liable  to  do  mischief ;  we  ought  to 
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sappress  our  tfehemence,  because  it  is  in- 
jurious to  ourselves:  a  violeni  partisan 
renders  himself  obnoiious  to  others;  a 
man  who  is  vehement  in  any  cause  puts  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  £n- 
petuoniy  is  rather  the  extreme  of  violence 
or  vehemence:  an  impetwme  attack  is  an 
excessively  vioUnl  attack ;  an  hnpetuofm 
character  is  an  excessively  vehement  char- 
acter, Boutenma  is  said  of  the  manner 
and  the  behavior  rather  than  the  mind. 

This  gentleman,  amonf;  a  thousand  others,  is  a 
great  instance  of  the  fiite  of  all  who  are  carried 
away  by  party-tpirit  of  any  side ;  I  wish  ail  vio- 
lencs  may  sncceed  as  ill.  Pops. 

If  there  he  any  use  of  gesticulation,  it  must  be 
applied  to  the  ignorant  and  rude,  who  will  be 
more  affocted  by  vehemence  than  delighted  by 
propriety.  Johnbow. 

But  there  a  power  steps  in  and  limits  the  ar- 
rogance of  raging  passions  anifurioue  elements. 

fiUBKB. 

Is  there  a  passion  whose  impektaue  force 
Disturbs  the  human  breast,  and  breaking  forth 
With  sad  eruptions  deals  destruction  round, 
But,  by  the  magic  strains  of  some  soft  air. 
Is  harmonised  to  peace  ?  Cowpbb. 

They  in  tliis  examination,  of  which  there  is 
printed  an  account  not  unentertaining,  behaved 
with  the  boieteroueneee  of  men  elated  with  re- 
cent authority.  Johmsok. 

VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM,  SPEC- 
TRE, GHOST. 

VISION,  from  the  Latin  vitm^  seeing 
or  seen,  signifies  either  the  act  of  seeing 
or  thing  seen:  APPARITION,  from  ap- 
pear^  signifies  the  thing  that  appears. 
As  the  thing  seen  is  only  the  improper 
signification,  the  term  vimn  is  never  em- 
ployed but  in  regard  to  some  agent :  the 
vieion  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  vie- 
ual  organ ;  the  vmon  of  a  person  whose 
sight  is  defective  will  frequently  be  fal- 
lacious ;  he  will  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short, 
and  the  like. 

He  clasps  his  lens,  if  haply  they  may  see, 
■  Close  to  the  part  where  vieiot^  ought  to  be, 
But  finds  that,  though  his  tubes  assist  the  sight, 
Tbey  cannot  give  it,  or  make  darkness  light. 

COWPEB. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  sight  be  mirac- 
ulously impressed,  his  vieion  will  enable 
him  to  see  that  which  is  supernatural: 
hence  it  is  that  vision  is  cither  true  or 
false,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  individual ;  and  a  vision,  signifying  a 
thing  seen,  la  taken  for  a  supernatural 
85 


exertion  of  the  vieion-:  appoHHcn,  on  the 
contrary,  refers  us  to  the  object  seen ; 
this  may  be  true  or  false,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself. 
Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vition  to  fly 
into  Egypt  with  his  family ;  Mary  Mag- 
dalene was  informed  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparition :  fever- 
ish people  often  think  they  see  visions; 
timid  and  credulous  people  sometimes 
take  trees  and  posts  for  apparitume. 

Visions  and  Inspirations  some  expect 

Their  course  here  to  direct.  Cowlbt. 

Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 

Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows, 

Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 

Of  horrid  apparition.  Blaib. 

PHANTOM,  from  the  Greek  fcuvia,  to 
appear,  is  used  for  a  false  apparitum,  or 
the  app^rance  of  a  thing  otherwise  than 
what  it  is ;  thus  the  ignis  fatmis,  vulgar- 
ly called  Jack-o^-Lantem,  is  a  phantom. 
SPECTRE,  from  spedo,  to  behold,  and 
GHOST,  from  geist,  a  spirit,  are  the  op- 
pariiiorut  of  immaterial  substances.  The 
spectre  is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being 
that  appears ;  but  ghot€  is  taken  only  for 
the  spirits  of  departed  men  who  appear 
to  their  fellow- creatures:  a  spectre  is 
sometimes  made  to  appear  on  the  stage ; 
gJu>sts  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of 
the  young  and  the  ignorant 

The  phantoms  which  haunt  a  desert  are  want, 
and  misery,  and  danger.  Johrbon. 

Rous'd  from  their  slumbers. 
In  grfan  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise.      Blaie. 

The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd,  whose  moumftal  chambers  hold, 
So  night-struck  fiuicy  dreams,  the  yelling  QhosL 

Thomsov. 

VOTE,  SUFFltAOE,  VOICE. 

VOTE,  in  Latin  twfum,  from  voveo,  to 
vow,  is  very  probably  from  vox,  a  voice, 
signifying  the  voice  that  is  raised  in  sup- 
plication to  heaven.  SUFFRAGE,  in  Lat- 
in suffragium,  is  in  all  probability  com- 
pounded of  stib  and  frango^  to  break  out 
or  declare  for  a  thing.  VOICE  is  here 
figuratively  taken  for  the  voice  that  is 
raised  in  favor  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  la  the  wish  itself,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  not ;  a  person  has  a  vote^  that 
is,  the  power  of  wishing ;  but  the  suffrage 
and  the  voice  are  the  wish  that  is  express- 
ed; a  person  gives  his  suffrage  or  his 
voice.    The  vote  is  the  settled  and  fixed 
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wiflh,  it  ifl  that  by  which  social  ooncems 
in  life  are  determined ;  the  wffragt  is  a 
voU  given  only  in  particular  cases;  the 
vwfit  is  the  declared  opinion  or  wish,  ex- 
pressed either  by  individuals  or  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  The  wit  and  vcux  are  given 
either  for  or  against  a  person  or  thing ; 
the  mffrage  is  commonly  given  in  favor 
of  a  person :  in  all  public  assemblies  the 
majority  of  votm  decide  the  question; 
members  of  Parliament  are  chosen  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people ;  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  will,  every  executor  has  a 
voice  in  all  that  is  transacted. 

The  popalar  roU 
Inclines  here  to  continue.  XaroN. 

Reputation  is  commonly  lost,  because  it  never 
was  deserved ;  and  was  conferred  at  first,  not  by 
the  tnfrage  of  criticism,  bat  by  the  fondness  of 
friendship.  Jobnsoh. 

That  something's  ours  when  we  from  life  depart. 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart ; 
The  wise  of  leam'd  antiquity  proclaim 
This  tmth ;  Uie  pabllc  wriM  declares  the  same. 

JSMTMa. 


W. 

TO  WAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  AWAIT,  LOOK 
FOR,  KXPKCT. 

WAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  AWAIT,  in  Ger- 
man wartm,  which  is  an  intensive  of  wdh- 
rm,  to  see  or  look,  and  EXPECT,  from 
the  Latin  cc,  out  of,  and  spedo^  to  behold, 
both  signify  originally  the  same  thing  as 
LOOK  FOR,  u  c,  to  look  with  concern  for 
a  thing. 

All  these  terms  express  the  action  of 
the  mind  when  directed  to  future  matters 
of  personal  concern  to  the  agent  Wait^ 
wait  foTy  and  airat/,  differ  less  in  sense 
than  in  application,  the  former  two  being 
in  familiar  use,  and  the  latter  only  in  the 
grave  style :  these  words  imply  the  look- 
ing simply  toward  an  object  in  a  state  of 
suspense  or  still  regard ;  as  to  vkxit  until 
a  person  arrives,  or  wait  for  his  arrival ; 
and  awaU  the  hour  of  one^s  death,  that 
is,  to  keep  the  mind  in  readiness  for  it 

Wait  Ull  thy  being  shall  be  anfolded.       Blaib. 
Not  less  resolv'd,  Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaitit  the  war.     Popk. 

Wait  and  wait  for  refer  to  matters  that 
are  remote  and  obscure  in  the  prospect, 
or  uncertain  in  the  event ;  await  may  be 


applied  to  that  which  is  considered  to 
be  near  at  hand  and  probable  to  happen, 
and  in  this  tense  it  is  clearly  allied  to 
look  for  and  txpeci^  the  former  of  which 
expresses  the  acU  of  the  eye  as  well  ■« 
the  mind,  the  latter,  the  act  of  the  mind 
only,  in  contemplating  an  object  aa  rery 
probable  or  even  certain.  It  is  oar  daty 
patiently  to  iswaii  the  severest  trials  when 
they  threaten  us.  When  childrea  are  too 
much  indulged  and  caressed,  they  are  apt 
to  look  for  a  repetition  of  caresses  at  in- 
convenient seasons ;  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  or  estpeet  happiness  from  the  eonju> 
gal  state,  when  it  is  not  founded  on  a  cor- 
dial and  mutual  regard. 

This  BOM,  he  sat,  and  eofptcUttion  held 

His  kwks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 

To  second,  or  oppose,  or  uodertalEe 

The  perilous  attempt.  HiLstm. 

If  yon  look  for  a  friend  in  whose  temper  there 
Is  not  to  be  found  the  least  inequality,  you  look 
for  a  pteaaing  phantom.  BiiiAiB. 

We  are  not  to  «(ep«cf  IVom  our  interooarae  wttli 
others,  aU  that  aatisfiictioa  we  fondly  wiah. 


WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

Wk  mav  be  WAKEFUL  without  being 
WATCHFUL;  but  we  cannot  be  im^A- 
ftd  without  being  waJcefuL  WakefulmeK 
IS  an  affair  of  the  body,  and  depends  upon 
the  temperament ;  wiochfulneu  is  an  af- 
fair of  the  will,  and  depends  upon  the 
determination:  some  persons  are  more 
wakeftd  than  they  wish  to  be ;  few  are 
as  watchful  as  they  ought  to  be.  VIGI- 
LANCE, from  the  Latin  vigil,  and  the 
Greek  ayoXAoc,  <ryaXX»a«,  to  be  on  the 
alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of  waiek- 
fulness:  a  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on 
ordinary  occasions  keeps  good  watch; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  him,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  to  be  vigilant^  in  order  to 
detect  whatever  may  pass.  We  are  watch- 
ful only  in  the  proper  sense  of  watching  ; 
but  we  may  be  vigilant  in  detecting  mor- 
al as  well  as  natural  evils. 

Music  shall  wake  her  that  hath  power  to  charm 
Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain : 
Can  raise  or  quell  our  passions,  and  becalm 
In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  fcnJteful  aeose. 

Fsmoit. 

He  who  remembers  what  has  Mien  out,  win 
be  watchful  against  what  may  happen.    Sooth. 

Let  a  man  strictly  observe  the  first  hints  and 
whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass  in  his  hnut: 
this  will  keep  conscience  quick  and  HgUamt. 

Sovm> 
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TO  WANDRR,  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLK, 
ROVE,  BOAM,  RAKGE. 

WANDER,  in  (rerman  wtmderny  is  a 
Ireqaentative  of  wemteHj  to  tttrn,  sigoif jr- 
ing  to  turn  frequently.  To  STROLL  is 
probably  an  intensive  of  to  roU^  that  b, 
to  go  in  a  planless  manner.  RAMBLE, 
from  the  Latin  re  and  ambuh^  is  to  walk 
backward  and  forward;  and  ROVE  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  ratnble.  ROAM 
is  connected  with  our  word  roam,  space, 
signifying  to  go  in  a  wide  space,  and  the 
Qebrew  rotn,  to  be  violently  moved  back- 
ward and  forward.  RANGE,  from  the 
noun  ranffe,  a  rnnk,  row,  or  extended 
space,  signifies  to  go  over  a  great  space. 

The  idea  of  going  in  an  irregular  and 
free  manner  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
To  wander  is  to  go  in  no  fixed  path;  to 
tiroU  is  U>  wander  out  of  a  path  that  we 
had  taken.  To  wandar  may  be  an  invol- 
untary action;  a  person  may  wander  to  a 
great  distance,  or  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time;  in  this  manner  a  person  woai- 
dere  who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood :  to 
$troU  is  a  voluntary  action,  limited  at  our 
discretion ;  thus  when  a  person  takes  a 
walk,  he  sometimes  strolls  from  one  path 
into  another  as  be  pleases :  to  ramble  is 
to  ufonder  without  any  object,  and  conse- 
quently with  more  than  ordinary  irregu- 
larity; in  this  manner  he  who  sets  out 
to  take  a  walk,  without  knowing  or  think- 
ing where  he  shall  go,  rambles  as  chance 
directs :  to  rove  is  to  wander  in  the  same 
planless  manner,  but  to  a  wider  extent ; 
a  fugitive  who  does  not  know  his  road 
roves  about  the  country  in  quest  of  some 
retreat :  to  roam  is  to  wander  from  the 
impulse  of  a  troubled  mind ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  lunatic  who  has  broken  loose  may 
roam  about  the  country;  so  likewise  a 
person  who  travels  about,  because  he  can- 
not rest  in  quiet  at  home,  may  also  be 
said  to  rotan  in  quest  of  peace :  to  ran^e 
is  the  contrary  of  to  roam;  as  tlie  for- 
mer indicates  a  disordered  state  of  mind, 
the  latter  indicates  composure  and  fixed- 
ness ;  we  ranffe  within  certain  limits,  as 
the  hunter  rangies  the  forest,  the  shepherd 
ranges  the  mountains. 

Bat  far  About  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urg'd 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.  Thomson. 


I  found  by  the  voice  of  my  firtond  who  walked 
by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly  strolled  into  the 
grove  sacred  to  the  widow.  Adddom. 

I  thus  rambled  Arom  pocket  to  pocket  until 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars.  Addisow. 

Where  is  tliat  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thought. 
With  Just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught  ? 
Where  now,  0  Judge  of  Israel,  does  it  rove  t 

PaiOB. 
She  looks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  flight. 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roam 
From  this  dull  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

Jentms. 
The  stag,  too,  singled  Arom  the  herd,  where  long 
He  rang*d  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades. 
Before  tlie  tempest  drives.  Thomson. 

TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 

To  be  without  is  the  common  idea  ex- 
pressed by  these  terms;  but  to  WANT 
is  to  be  without  that  which  contributes 
to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our 
desire ;  to  N£ED  is  to  be  without  that 
which  is  essential  for  our  existence  or 
our  purposes ;  to  LACK,  which  is  proba- 
bly a  variation  from  leak,  and  a  term  not 
in  frequent  use,  expresses  little  more  than 
the  general  idea  of  being  without,  unac- 
companied by  any  collateral  idea.  From 
the  close  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween desiring  and  wani^  it  is  usual  to 
consider  what  we  want  as  artificial,  and 
what  we  need  as  natural  and  indispensa- 
ble :  what  one  man  wants  is  a  superfluity 
to  another ;  but  that  which  is  needed  by 
one  is  in  like  circumstances  needed  by 
all :  tender  people  want  a  fire  when  others 
would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ;  all  persons 
need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  in 
the  winter. 

To  be  rich  is  to  have  more  than  is  desired,  and 
more  than  Is  wanted.  Johnson. 

The  old  fh>m  such  affairs  are  only  freed. 
Which  vig*rous  youth  and  strength  of  body  need. 

Denhah. 

To  watd  and  need  may  extend  indefi- 
nitely to  many  or  all  objects ;  to  lack,  or 
be  deficient,  is  properly  said  of  a  single 
object ;  we  may  want  or  need  cver}'thing ; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  lack  this  or  that ;  a 
rich  man  may  lack  understanding,  virtue, 
or  religion;  he  who  wa^iJts  nothing  is  a 
happy  man ;  he  who  needs  nothing  may 
be  happy  if  he  wants  no  more  than  he 
has ;  for  then  he  lacks  that  which  alone 
can  make  him  happy,  which  is  content- 
ment 
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See  the  mind  of  beestlj  man  I 
Tliat  hath  so  soon  forgot  ttac  excel  leoce 
()f  tils  creation,  when  he  life  began, 
That  now  he  chooselh  with  vile  difference 
Tu  Le  a  beast,  and  lacke  intelligence.    Snxnau 

WATERMAN,  BOATMAN,  FKKRYMAN. 

These  three  terms  are  employed  for 
persons  who  are  engaged  with  boats ;  but 
the  term  WATERMAN  is  specificallj 
applied  to  such  whose  business  it  is  to 
let  out  their  boats  and  themselves  for  a 
given  time ;  the  BOATMAN  may  use  a 
boat  only  occasionally  for  the  transfer  of 
goods;  a  FERRYMAN  uses  a  boat  only 
for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goods 
across  a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

Babbles  of  air  working  upward  from  the  Tery 
bottom  of  the  lake,  the  icatrmian  told  us  that 
thcv  are  observed  always  to  rise  in  the  same 
places.  Addoom. 

Now  nearer  to  the  Styjrfan  lake  they  draw, 
Whom  from  the  shore  the  surly  boatman  saw. 

Drtdem. 
So  forth  thev  rowed ;  and  that/efTs^<7fi, 
With  his  stiffe  oars,  did  brush  the  sea  so  strong 
That  the  hoarse  waters  from  his  frigot  ran. 

SrEMSBK. 

WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 

WAVE,  from  the  Saxon  waepany  and 
German  tdeffeny  to  weigh  or  rock,  is  ap- 
plied to  water  in  an  undulating  state ;  it 
is,  therefore,  the  generic  term,  and  the 
rest  are  specific  terms :  those  waves  which 
swell  more  than  ordinarily  are  termed 
BILLOWS,  which  is  derived  from  biU^e 
or  bilge^  and  German  balg,  the  paunch  or 
belly :  those  waves  which  rise  higher  than 
usual  are  termed  SURGES,  from  the  Lat- 
in surffOy  to  rise :  those  waves  which  dash 
against  the  shore,  or  against  vessels,  with 
more  than  ordinary  force,  are  termed 
BREAKERa 

The  xcave  behind  impels  the  trace  before.  Fon. 
I  saw  him  beat  the  hilloics  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs.  Shaupexms. 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar, 
Pursues  the  foaming  8urge9  to  the  shore. 

Dbtdkh. 
Now  on  the  mountain  tear*  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  phmge  beneath  th'  involving 

tide, 
Till  one  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive. 

Falconer. 

WAY,  MANNER,  METHOD,  MODE, 
COURSE,  MEAN8. 

All  these  words  denote  the  steps  which 
arc  pursued  from  the  beginning  to  the 


completion  of  any  work.  The  WAY  is 
both  general  and  indefinite;  it  ia  either 
taken  bv  accident  or  chosen  by  design: 
the  MANNER  and  METHOD  are  species 
of  the  tr«^  chosen  by  design.  W'hoerer 
attempts  to  do  that  which  is  strange  to 
him,  will  at  first  do  it  in  an  awkward 
way;  the  manner  of  conferring  a  favor 
is  often  more  than  the  faror  itself;  ex- 
perience supplies  men  in  the  end  with  a 
suitable  method  of  carrying  on  their  bus- 
iness. 

The  teays  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate. 

Admboh. 

My  mind  is  taken  vp  in  a  more  xnelaDciioly 
manner.  AvimumuuT. 

Men  are  wiUing  to  try  all  mettoda  of  racomil- 
ing  guilt  and  quiet.  Jobkboh. 

The  method  is  said  of  that  which  re- 
quires contrivance;  the  MODE,  of  that 
which  requires  practice  and  habitiia]  at- 
tention ;  the  former  being  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  art,  and  the  latter  to  njechanical 
actions:  the  master  has  a  good  mtthod 
of  teaching  to  write ;  the  scholar  has  a 
good  or  bad  mode  of  holding  his  pen. 
The  COUBSE  and  the  MEANS  are  the 
way  which  we  pursue  in  our  moral  con- 
duct: the  comrse  is  the  ctmne  of  meas- 
ures which  are  adopted  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain result ;  the  meatiM  oollectiTcly  for  the 
coune  which  lead  to  a  certain  end :  in  or- 
der to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  pur- 
sue a  certain  ecvrne  in  law ;  law  is  one 
meofw  of  gaming  redress,  but  we  do  wise- 
ly, if  we  can,  to  adopt  the  safer  and  pleas- 
anter  meoM  of  persuasion  and  cool  re- 
monstrance. 

Modes  of  speech,  which  owe  their  prevalence 
to  modish  folly,  die  away  with  their  inventors. 

JOBKSOK. 

AU  your  aophisten  caimot  produoe  anythiofc 
better  adapted  to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly 
freedom  than  the  emtrse  that  we  ha^e  pursned. 

The  roost  wonderftal  things  are  totmglit  aboul 
in  many  instaocea  by  m^eans  the  moat  abanrd 
and  ridlcnloiis.  Siniaa. 

WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIBM. 

WEAK,  in  Saxon  wow,  Dutch  Mrdt, 
German  mAumkA,  is  in  all  probability  an 
intensive  of  weicky  soft,  which  comes  from 
weichai^lo  yield, and  this  from  bewegen^ 
to  move.  FEEBLE,  probably  contracted 
from  failaUe,    INFIRM,  v. /)c6t%. 

The  Saxon  term  weak  is  here,  as  it  osu- 
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allj  iB,  the  familiar  and  universal  term ; 
feMe  ifl  suited  to  a  more  polished  style ; 
infirm  is  ouly  a  species  of  the  \otak :  we 
may  be  weak  in  body  or  mind;  but  we 
are  commonly  feeble  and  infirm  only  in 
the  body :  we  may  be  vteak  from  disease, 
or  toeak  by  nature,  it  equally  conveys  the 
gross  idea  of  a  defect :  but  the  term  fee- 
ble and  infirm  are  qualified  expressions 
for  vfeaknexi:  a  child  is  feeble  from  its 
infancy ;  an  old  man  is  /eebU  from  age ; 
the  latter  may  likewise  be  infirm  in  con- 
sequence of  sickness.  We  pity  the  weak, 
but  their  weakneet  often  gives  us  pain; 
we  assist  ihe  feeble  when  they  attempt  to 
walk ;  we  support  the  infirm  when  they 
are  unable  to  stand.  The  same  distinc- 
tion exists  between  vteak  And  feeble  in  the 
moral  use  of  the  words :  a  weak  attempt 
to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a  reproachful 
meaning;  but  the  feeble  efforts  which  we 
make  to  defend  another  may  be  pnuse- 
worthy,  although /eeft/e. 

Ton,  gallant  Vernon !  saw 
TlM  miaerable  scene ;  yoa  pttying  saw; 
To  infimt  teeakneea  sank  tbe  warrior's  arm. 

Thomson. 
Command  th'  assistance  of  a  friend, 
Hat  feeble  are  the  succors  I  can  send.  Drtdbn. 

At  my  age,  and  nnder  mj  infirmiHea^  I  can 
have  no  relief  bat  those  wltli  which  religion  ftir- 

B.  ATTaSBVBT. 


TO  WEAKEN,  KNFEKBLK,  DEBILITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVAUDATE. 

To  WEAKEN  is  to  make  weak  (v. 
Weak\  and  is,  as  before,  the  generic 
term :  to  ENFEEBLE  is  to  make  fedU 
(v.  Weak)',  to  DEBILITATE  is  to  cause 
debaUy(v,DebUiltf):  to  ENERVATE  is 
to  unnerve;  and  to  INVALIDATE  is  to 
make  not  valid  or  strong:  all  of  which 
are  but  modes  of  weakening  applicable  to 
different  objects.  To  weaken  may  be  ei- 
ther a  temporary  or  permanent  act  when 
applied  to  persons ;  enfeeble  is  permanent, 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind :  we 
may  be  weakened  suddenly  by  severe  pain ; 
we  are  enfeebled  in  a  gradual  manner,  ei- 
ther by  the  slow  effects  of  disease  or  age. 
To  weaken  is  either  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act;  to  enfeeiie,  to  debiliUiU,  and 
enervate  are  properly  partial  acts:  what 
enfeAfee  deprives  of  vital  or  essential 
power ;  what  debUiiaien  may  lessen  pow- 
er in  one  particular,  though  not  in  an- 
other ;  the  severe  exercise  of  any  power. 


such  as  the  memory  or  the  attention,  will 
tend  to  debilitale  that  faculty:  what  m^ 
ervatee  acts  particuhirly  on  the  nervous 
system ;  it  relaxes  the  frame,  and  unfits 
the  person  for  action  either  of  body  or 
mind.  To  weaken  is  said  of  thiqgs  as 
well  as  persons ;  to  invalidaie  is  said  of 
things  only :  we  weaken  the  forco  of  an 
argument  by  an  injudicious  application ; 
we  invalidate  the  claim  of  another  by 
proving  its  informality  in  law. 

No  artlde  of  fitlth  can  be  true  which  weakem 
the  practical  part  of  religion.  ADmsoir. 

So  mnch  hath  hell  detas'd,  and  pain 
Enftthled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heav'n. 

Xnioir. 
Sometimes  the  body  in  ftill  strength  wo  flnd« 
While  various  ails  debilUaU  the  mind. 

jENrm. 

Those  pleasures  which  enervated  the  mind 

most  be  dearly  purchased.  IIakvkt. 

Do  they  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  invalidate 

that  great  bodv  of  our  statute  law  which  passed 

under  those  whom  they  treat  as  usurpers  ? 

BUBKI. 

WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 

WEARISOME  (f>.  To  weary)  is  the  gen- 
eral and  indefinite  tenn ;  TIRESOME  (v. 
To  weary\  and  TEDIOUS,  causing  tedi- 
t«m,  a  specific  form  of  wearieomenem: 
common  things  may  cause  wearinese;  that 
which  acts  painfully  is  either  tireaame  or 
tedione  ;  but  in  different  degrees  the  rep- 
etition of  the  same  sounds  will  grow  tire- 
eome ;  long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense 
is  tedioue :  there  is  more  of  that  which  is 
physical  in  the  iireaome,  and  mental  in 
the  tedious. 

All  weariness  presupposes  weakness,  and  con- 
sequently every  long,  Importune,  wearinotne  pe- 
tition is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon  him  that 
is  pursued  with  It.  South. 

Far  liappier  were  the  meanest  peasants  lot. 
Than  to  be  plac'd  on  high,  in  anxious  pride. 
The  purple  drudge  and  slave  of  tireeome  state. 

WasT. 
Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last. 
Has  through  this  doleful  rale  of  mls'ry  past. 
Who  to  his  destin'd  stage  has  carried  on 
Tbe  tedUnte  load,  and  laid  his  burden  down. 

Pbioe. 

TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JADE,  HARASS. 

To  WEART  is  a  frequentative  of 
weary  that  is,  to  wear  out  the  strength. 
To  TIRE,  from  the  French  tirer  and  the 
Latin  traho,  to  draw,  signifies  to  draw  out 
the  strength.  To  JADE  is  the  same  as 
to  ffoad,     HARASS,  v.  Dintreae. 
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Long  exertion  weariet ;  a  little  exertion  I 
will  tirt  a  child  or  a  weak  man ;  forced 
exertions  jcde  ;  painful  exertions,  or  ex- 
ertions coupled  with  painful  drcam- 
Btances,  haran :  the  horse  is  jaded  who  is 
forced  on  beyond  his  strength ;  the  sol- 
dier is  haratted  who  in  bis  march  is  press- 
ed on -by  a  pursuing  enemy.  We  are 
wearied  with  thinking  when  it  gives  us 
pain  to  Uiink  any  longer ;  we  are  tired  of 
our  employment  when  it  ceases  to  give  us 
pleasure ;  we  are  jaded  by  incessant  atten- 
tion to  business ;  we  are  haramed  by  perpet- 
ual complaints  which  we  cannot  redress. 

All  pleasares  that  afTect  the  body  must  nceils 
weary.  Soitb. 

£ver>'  morsel  to  a  aattsfied  hunger  la  only  a 
new  labor  to  a  tired  digestion.  South. 

1  recall  the  time  (and  am  glad  it  U  over)  when 
about  tills  hour  (sL\  in  tlu:  morning)  I  used  to  be 
K(»ing  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasure  or  jaded 
vith  business.  Bolii«omok8. 

Bankrupt  nobility,  a  fkctions,  giddy,  and 
Divided  senate,  a  haruM^d  commonality, 
la  all  the  strength  of  Venice.  Otwat. 

WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 

WEIGHT,  from  to  wnqh,  is  that  which 
a  thing  weifffu.  HEAVINESS,  from 
hfavtf  and  heave,  signifies  the  abstract 
quality  of  the  luavy,  or  difficult  to  heave. 
GRAVITY,  from  the  Latin  gravis,  like- 
wise denotes  the  same  abstract  quality. 

Weight  is  indefinite;  whatever  may 
be  iceiff/ud  has  a  toeigfU,  whether  large  or 
small :  heaviness  and  gravity  are  the  prop- 
erty of  bodies  having  a  great  weight. 
WeifflU  is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has 
or  is  supposed  to  have  no  weight,  that  is, 
what  is  incorporeal  or  immaterial;  for 
we  may  speak  of  the  weigld  of  the  light- 
est conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  of 
a  feather:  lieavinefts  is  opposed  to  light- 
ness ;  the  heaviiuM  of  lead  is  opposed  to 
the  lightness  of  a  feather.  Weight  lies 
absolutely  in  the  thing ;  heavinem  is  rel- 
atively considered  with  respect  to  the 
person:  we  estimate  the  wdglU  of  things 
according  to  a  certain  measure ;  wo  esti- 
mate the  heaviness  of  things  by  our  feel- 
ings. Oravitif  is  that  species  of  weight 
which  is  scientifically  considered  as  in- 
herent in  certain  bodies;  the  term  is 
therefore  properly  scientific. 

Universally  a  body  plunged  in  water  loses  as 
much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  t)ody  of  water  of  its  own  balk.        Goumm fth. 


The  object  la  coacemfaig  the  heavinem  of  aev- 

enl  bodiet,or  the  proportion  that  is  reqaired  be- 
tween any  weight  and  the  power  which  vany  raise 
It  WiLKias. 

Of  all  bodle*  considered  wiO^  the  eonflnea  of 
a  fluid  there  Is  a  rwolhld  gratify ^  tme  and  ab- 
solute. QCUICT. 

WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  LOAD. 

WEIGHT,  V.  Weight,  BURDEN,  from 
bear^  signifies  the  thing  borne.  LOAD, 
in  German  laden,  low  Cterman  and  Dutch 
laeyen^  is  connected  with  oar  word  &sy, 
laid^  signifying  to  lay  on  or  in  anything. 

The  term  weight  is  here  considered  in 
common  with  the  other  terms,  in  the 
sense  of  a  positive  weight;  by  which  it 
is  allied  to  the  word  bmrden :  the  weight 
is  said  either  of  persons  or  things ;  the 
burden  more  commonly  respects  persons ; 
the  load  may  be  said  of  either :  a  person 
may  sink  under  the  weight  that  rests  upon 
him;  a  platform  may  break  down  from 
the  weight  upon  it:  a  person  sinks  under 
his  burden,  or  load;  a  cart  breaks  down 
from  the  load.  The  weight  is  abatractr 
edly  taken  for  what  has  weight,  without 
reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being  there ; 
burden  and  load  have  respect  to  the  per- 
son or  thing  by  which  they  are  produced ; 
accident  produces  the  weight ;  a  person 
takes  a  Imrden  upon  himself,  or  has  ft 
imposed  upon  him;  the  load  is  always 
laid  on:  it  is  not  proper  to  carry  any 
weight  that  exceeds  our  strengtli ;  those 
who  bear  the  burden  expect  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labor ;  he  who  carries  toads 
must  be  contented  to  take  snch  as  are 
given  him. 

On  the  tops  oTthe  highest  moontains,  where  the 
air  Is  BO  pare  and  refined,  and  where  there  b  not 
that  imroente  weight  of  groas  vapors  pressing 
upon  the  body,  the  mind  acts  with  greater  free- 
dom. Brtikhcc 

Gsmels  have  their  prorender 
Only  fbr  bearing  burdens^  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  nader  tbem.  Sosiurmxx 

His  bans  are  storM, 
And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load. 

SOMEa  VUXB. 

In  the  moral  application  these  terms 
mark  the  pain  which  is  produced  by  a 
pressure ;  but  the  «w%r^  and  load  rather 
describe  the  positive  severity  of  the  press- 
ure ;  the  burden  respects  the  temper  and 
inclinations  of  the  sufferer ;  the  load  is 
in  this  case  a  very  great  weight :  a  min- 
ister of  state  has  a  weight  on  his  mind  at 
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all  timee,  from  the  heftTy  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  his  station;  one  who 
labors  under  strong  apprehensions  or 
dread  of  an  evil  has  a  load  on  his  mind ; 
any  sort  of  employment  is  a  burden  to 
one  who  wishes  to  be  idle ;  and  time  un- 
employed is  a  burden  to  him  who  wishes 
to  be  always  in  action. 

With  wtut  oppressive  weight  will  sickness* 
disappointnient,  or  old  age  Ikll  upon  the  spirits 
of  that  man  who  iA  a  stranger  to  God  I     Blair. 
1  understood  not  that  a  gratefhl  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  hat  still  pays  at  once ; 
Indebted  and  diacharg*d ;  what  burden  then  ? 

MaTOH. 

How  a  nan  can  have  a  quiet  and  cheerfhl 
mind  under  a  burden  and  load  of  guilt,  1  know 
not,  unless  he  be  very  ignorant.  Rat. 

WELL-BBING,  WELFARR,  PKOSVERITY, 
HAPPINESS. 

WELL-BEING  may  be  said  of  one  or 
many,  but  more  of  a  body ;  the  toeU-beinff 
of  society  depends  upon  a  due  subordi- 
nation of  the  different  ranlcs  of  which  it 
is  composed.  WELFARE,  or  faring  well^ 
from  the  German  fahren,  to  go,  respects 
the  good  condition  of  an  individual ;  a 
parent  is  naturally  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  child.  Well -being  and  im^ 
fare  consist  of  such  things  as  more  im- 
mediately affect  our  existence:  PROS- 
PERITY, which  comprehends  both  teell- 
being  and  welfare,  includes  likewise  all 
that  can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  man. 
The  proeperity  of  a  state,  or  of  an  individ- 
ual, therefore,  consists  in  the  increase  of 
wealth,  power,  honors,  and  the  like;  as 
outward  circumstances  more  or  less  af- 
fect the  HAPPINESS  of  man .-  happineta 
is,  therefore,  often  substituted  for  proe- 
peribf;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  happinese  properly  lies  only  in  the 
mind,  and  that  consequently  proeperUy 
may  exist  without  happinets;  but  kappi- 
nem^  at  least  as  far  as  respects  a  body  of 
men,  cannot  exist  without  some  portion 
of  protperilp. 

Hare  freethinkers  been  authors  of  any  inren- 

tkrns  that  eooduce  to  the  ieeU-being  of  mankind  ? 

BiaasLBT. 

For  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  ask. 

The  common  toelfare  is  our  only  task.  Jkntvs. 

Religion  affords  to  good  men  peculiar  security 
In  the  enjoyment  of  their  jjroeptrity.       Blair. 

The  author  is  hero  only  showing  the  providen- 
tfal  issue  of  the  passions,  and  how  by  God's  Rra- 
dona  dlq^oaitton  they  are  turned  away  from  thetar 


natural  Mas  to  promote  the  happtneea  of  man* 
kind. '  WASBuaTOM. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  COMPLETE,  TOTAL, 
INTEGRAL. 

WHOLE  excludes  subtraction;  EN- 
TIRE excludes  division ;  COMPLETE  ex- 
eludes  deficiency :  a  whole  orange  has  had 
nothing  taken  from  it ;  an  entire  orange 
is  not  yet  cut;  and  a  complete  orange  is 
grown  to  its  full  size:  it  is  possible, 
Uierefore,  for  a  thing  to  be  whole  and  not 
entire:  and  to  be  both, and  yet  not  eom- 
plete:  an  orange  cut  into  parts  is  whole 
while  all  the  parts  remain  together,  but 
it  is  not  entire  ;  it  may  be  whale  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  part,  entire  as  far  as 
it  has  no  wound  or  incision  in  it ;  but  it 
may  not  be  a  complete  orange  if  it  is  de- 
fective in  its  growth.  Wfwle  is  applied 
to  everything  of  which  there  may  be  a 
part  actually  or  in  imagination ;  as  the 
whole  line,  the  whole  day,  the  whole  world  : 
entire  is  applied  only  to  such  things  as 
may  be  damaged  or  injured,  or  is  already 
damaged  to  its  fullest  extent ;  as  an  «^ 
tire  building,  or  eniire  ruin :  complete  is 
applied  to  that  which  does  not  require 
anything  further  to  be  done  to  it ;  as  a 
complete  house,  a  complete  circle,  and  the 
like. 

The  whole  island  produces  com  only  suflldent 
to  support  its  inhabitants  for  Ave  months,  or  lit- 
tle more.  Brtookb. 

And  oft,  when  unob9erv*d. 
Steal  from  the  ham  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  complete^  their  habitation  grows. 

Thomson. 

This  (model)  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  It  is 
entire  in  tliose  parts  where  the  statue  is  maim- 
ed ir  Addison. 

TOTAL,  from  totue,  the  whole,  has  the 
same  signification,  but  only  a  limited  ap- 
plication; as  a  total  amount,  or  a  toitd 
darkness,  as  distinguished  from  a  partial 
amount,  or  a  partial  degree  of  darkness. 

They  set  and  rise, 
Least  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Possession.  Milton. 

So  also  in  application  to  moral  objects. 

Nothing  under  a  total  thorough  change  in  the 
convert  will  suffice.  Sodth. 

INTEGRAL,  from  integer,  entire,  has 
the  same  signification,  but  is  applied  now 
to  parts  or  numbers  not  broken. 
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Nothing  panes  in  tbe  accoonts  of  God  for  re- 
pentance bat  a  change  of  life ;  ceasing  to  do  eril, 
and  doing  good,  are  the  two  great  integral  parts 
of  this  duty.  Socth. 

WICKED,  INIQUITOUS,  NEFARIOUS. 

WICKED  (v.  Bad)  is  here  the  generic 
term ;  INIQUITOUS,  from  iniquvt,  an- 
ju8t,  signifies  that  specieB  of  wkkedmu 
which  consists  in  violating  the  law  of 
right  between  man  and  man ;  NEFARI- 
OUS, from  the  Latin  nefM^  wicked  or 
abominable,  is  that  species  of  wiclnd9ten 
which  consists  in  yiolating  the  roost  sa- 
cred obligations.  The  term  vidced,  be- 
ing indefinite,  is  commonly  applied  in  a 
milder  sense  than  iniqmtout  ;  and  iniqvi- 
iou$  than  ne/ariotu:  it  is  wicked  to  de- 
prive another  of  his  property  unhtwfuUy, 
under  any  droomstances ;  bat  it  is  tit- 
iquilmu  if  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  cir- 
cumvention ;  and  ne/aiiotu  if  it  involves 
any  breach  of  trust;  any  undue  influence 
over  another,  in  the  making  of  his  will, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is 
iniquitoM;  any  underhand  dealing  of  a 
servant  to  defraud  his  master  is  wefari- 
oita. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Oflnsnce's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  vyicked  prise  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.  Sbakspkau. 

LucuHus  found  that  the  prorince  of  Pontus 
bad  fallen  under  great  disorders  and  oppressions 
from  the  iniquity  of  usurers  and  publicans. 

Pbideattx. 

That  unhallowed  rillany  nefariondy  attempt- 
ed upon  our  agent.  MiLTOir. 

TO  WILL,  WISH. 
Thk  will  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
which  is  the  most  prompt  and  decisive ; 
it  immediately  impels  to  action :  the 
WISH  is  but  a  gentle  motion  of  the  soul 
toward  a  thing.  We  can  viU  nothing 
but  what  we  can  effect ;  we  may  tmsA  for 
many  things  which  lie  above  our  reach. 
The  wiU  must  be  under  the  entire  control 
of  reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  into 
every  mischief :  vUheg  ought  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  reason ;  or  otherwise  they 
may  greatly  disturb  our  happiness. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught 
of  virtue  :  but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from  the 
vm.  South. 

The  wUhing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the 
willing  of  it ;  it  imports  no  more  than  an  idle, 
nnopcrative  complacency  in,  and  desire  of,  the 
object.  SocTK. 


WnUNGLT,  ▼OLCMTABILT,  SPOKTA- 
NEOUSLT. 

To  do  a  thing  WILLINGLY  is  to  do 
It  with  a  good  will ;  to  do  a  thing  VOL- 
UNTARILY is  to  do  it  of  one's  own  ac- 
cord: the  former  respects  one's  KtUinff- 
uat  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  anoth- 
er ;  we  do  what  is  asked  of  us ;  it  is  a 
mark  of  good-nature :  the  latter  respects 
our  freedom  from  foreign  influence ;  we 
do  that  which  we  like  to  do ;  it  is  a  mark 
of  our  sincerity.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
child  do  his  task  mUittffly;  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  a  man  voluntanlif  engage  in  any 
service  of  public  good.  SPONTANE- 
OUSLY is  but  a  mode  of  the  volttniary, 
applied,  however,  more  commonly  to  in- 
animate objects  than  to  the  will  of  per- 
sons :  the  ground  produces  tponianeoud^^ 
when  it  produces  without  culture;  and 
words  flow  gpomUoieouiiy  which  require 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
produce  them.  If,  however,  applied  to 
the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a  stronger  degree 
the  totally  unbiassed  state  of  the  agent's 
mind:  the  ipontaneonts  effusions  of  the 
heart  are  more  than  the  vofuntary  ser- 
vices of  benevolence.  The  willing  is  op- 
posed to  the  unwillinff,  the  vcluntaiy  to 
the  mechanical  or  tfitWunfary,  the  apem- 
tarwom  to  the  reluctant  or  the  artifi- 
cial. 

Food  not  of  angels^  yet  acoepted  to. 

As  that  more  uilUngly  thou  ccHiIdst  not  seem. 

At  lieav'n's  high  ieasts  t*  have  fed.         Mn.TOK. 

Thou4(hts  are  only  criminal  when  they  are  first 
chosen,  and  then  wtluntarily  continued. 

JoHinox. 
Of  these  none  QncontroU'd  and  lawless  rove. 
But  to  some  destin'd  end  tponianM>u9  vnavt, 

WISDOM,  PRUDENCJE. 

WISDOM,  from  wssmr,  to  know,  is  the 
general  term ;  it  embraces  the  whole  of 
practical  knowledge:  PRUDENCE  (r. 
Prudent)  is  a  branch  of  tmadbm.  Wis- 
dom directs  all  matters  present  or  to 
come.  Frudeneey  which  acts  by  foresight^ 
directs  what  is  to  come.  Rules  of  con- 
duct are  framed  by  wudom^  and  it  is  the 
part  of  jtrudence  to  apply  these  rules  to 
the  business  of  life. 

Two  things  speak  much  the  wMtom  of  a  na- 
tion :  good  laws,  and  a  prudent  management  of 
"*^  SmuwovuBi 
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WIT,  HUMOB,  BATlREy  IBONY,  BUR^ 

UE8QUJE. 
WIT,  like  wifldom,  according  to  its  orig- 
inal, from  teiueit,  to  know,  signifies  knowl- 
edge, but  it  has  so  extended  its  meaning 
as  to  signify  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  Imow  ledge  or  truth  is  perceived, 
and  in  a  more  limited  sense  the  faculty 
of  discovering  the  agreements  or  disa- 
greements of  different  ideas.  WUy  in  this 
latter  sense,  is  properly  a  spontaneous 
faculty,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  gift : 
labored  or  forced  toU  is  no  tnt.  Reflec- 
tion and  experience  supply  us  with  wis- 
dom; study  and  labor  supply  us  with 
learning;  but  tnt  seizes  with  an  eagle 
eye  that  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the 
deep  thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which  are 
in  vain  sought  for  with  any  severe  effort 

WU  lies  moet  in  the  assemblage  of  Meas,  and 
putttng  those  together  with  quickness  and  vari- 
ety. Addisok. 
In  a  true  piece  of  teit  all  things  most  be, 
Tet  all  things  there  agree.  Oowlkt. 

HUMOR  is  a  species  of  toU  which  flows 
out  of  the  humor  of  a  person.  WU^  as 
distinguished  from  humor^  may  consist 
of  a  single  brilliant  thought :  but  humor 
runs  in  a  vein ;  it  is  not  a  striking,  but 
an  equable  and  pleasing,  flow  of  wit.  Of 
this  description  of  vnt  Mr.  Addison  has 
given  us  the  most  admirable  specimens 
in  his  writings,  who  knew  best  how  to 
explain  what  wii  and  humor  was,  and  to 
illustrate  it  by  his  practice. 

For  sure  by  irM  is  chiefly  meant 
Applying  well  what  we  invent : 
Wliot  humor  is  not,  all  the  tribe 
Of  logic-mongers  can  describe  : 
Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 
Unholp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art.  Swirr. 

There  is  a  kind  of  nature,  a  certain  regularity 
of  thought,  which  must  discover  the  writer  (of 
humor)  to  be  a  man  of  sense  at  the  same  time 
that  be  appears  altogether  giren  up  to  caprice. 

Addisok. 

Humor  may  likewise  display  itself  in 
actions  as  well  as  words,  whereby  it  is 
more  strikingly  distinguished  from  wity 
which  displays  itself  only  in  the  happy 
ozpression  of  happy  thoughts. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  that  sickness  which 
often  destroys  both  wU  and  wisdom,  yet  seldom 
hsa  power  to  remove  that  talent  which  we  call 
humor.  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  his  in  his  last 
compliment  paid  to  his  young  wife,  when  he  made 
her  promise,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  she  would  not 
marry  an  old  man  again.  Hope. 

3r>* 


SATIRE,  from  ao/yr,  probably  from  %aX 
and  ira^  abounding  in  anger,  and  IRONY, 
from  the  Greek  ccpwvui,  stmuUtion  and 
dissimuhition,  are  personal  and  censori- 
ous  sorts  of  wii;  the  first  of  which  open- 
ly points  at  the  object,  and  the  second  in 
a  covert  manner  takes  its  aim. 

The  ordinary  subjects  of  satire  are  such  as  ex- 
cite the  greatest  indignation  in  tlie  best  tempers. 

Adduom. 

In  writings  of  Awmor,  figures  are  sometiroea 
used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  di- 
rect contrary  sense  to  what  the  author  and  the 
minority  ofthe  readers  understand  them :  to  such 
the  most  innocent  irony  may  appear  irreligion. 
Caxbmdgb. 

BURLESQUE  is  rather  a  species  of 
Jvmnor  than  direct  wit^  which  consists  in 
an  assemblage  of  ideas  extravagantly  dis- 
cordant The  Miire  and  irony  are  the 
most  ill-natured  kinds  of  wit;  bwletque 
stands  in  the  lowest  rank. 

One  kind  of  burlesque  represents  mean  per- 
sons in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.     Addisoh. 

WONDSBi  ADMIRE,  SURPRISE,  ASTON- 
ISH, AMAZB. 

WONDER,  in  German  wundem,  etc.,  is 
in  all  probability  a  variation  of  wander; 
because  wonder  throws  the  mind  off  its 
bia9.  ADMIRE,  from  the  Latin  mtror, 
and  the  Hebrew  marak,  to  look  at,  signi- 
fies looking  at  attentively.  SURPRISE, 
compoundeid  of  aur  and  jortae,  or  the  IaU 
\n  prehendofSlgaiAes  to  take  on  a  sudden. 
ASTONISH,  from  the  Latin  attomius,  and 
tonitrti^  thunder,  signifies  to  strike  as  it 
were  with  the  overpowering  noise  of  thun- 
der. AMAZE  signifies  to  be  in  a  maee^ 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one^s  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  anything 
unusual  produces  on  our  minds  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  under  va- 
rious modifications.  Wonder  is  the  moet 
indefinite  in  its  signification  or  applica- 
tion, but  it  is  still  the  least  vivid  senti- 
ment of  all:  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  i,  pausing  of  the  mind,  a  suspension 
of  the  thinking  faculty,  an  incapacity  to 
fix  on  a  discernible  point  in  an  object 
that  rouses  our  curiosity :  it  is  that  state 
which  all  must  experience  at  times,  but 
none  so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant : 
they  wonder  at  everything,  because  they 
know  nothing.      AdtwircUioii  is   wonder 
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mixed  with  esteem  or  Teneration;  the 
admirer  suspends  liis  thoughts,  not  from 
the  vacancy,  but  the  fulness  of  his  mind : 
he  is  riveted  to  an  object  which  for  a 
time  absorbs  his  faculties:  nothing  but 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  adniirO' 
iion^  and  none  but  cultivated  minds  are 
susceptible  of  it :  an  ignorant  person  can- 
not admire,  because  he  cannot  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  anything.  Surprise  and 
aMonitthment  both  arise  from  that  which 
happens  unexpectedly;  they  are  species 
of  wonder  differing  in  degree,  and  pro- 
duced only  by  the  events  of  life:  the 
surprise,  as  its  derivation  implies,  takes 
us  unawares;  we  are  surprised  if  that 
does  not  happen  which  we  calculate  upon, 
as  the  absence  of  a  friend  whom  we  look- 
ed for ;  or  we  are  surprised  if  that  hap- 
pens which  we  did  not  calculate  upon; 
thus  we  are  surprised  to  see  a  friend  re- 
turned whom  we  supposed  was  on  bis 
journey:  astonishmeni  may  be  awakened 
by  similar  events  vhich  are  more  unex- 
pected and  more  unaccountable :  thus  we 
are  astonished  to  find  a  friend  at  our  house 
whom  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  many  hundred  miles  off;  or  we  are 
astonished  to  hear  that  a  person  has  got 
safely  through  a  road  which  we  conceived 
to  be  absolutely  impassable. 

The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  be 
never  saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  hira. 

JOBRSOlf. 

With  eyes  insatiate  and  tumnltuons  Joy, 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  admires  the  boy. 

1>BTDEN. 

So  little  do  we  aconstom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  effects  of  time,  that  things  necessary  and  cer- 
tain often  8urpri«e  us  like  unexpected  contin- 
gencies. JOBNSOM. 

I  have  often  been  «7#fon/j»/i«?</,  considering  that 
the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries (France  and  Enijland)  has  lately  been  very 
gi-eat,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  know  of  us. 

Burks. 

Surprise  may  for  a  moment  startle; 
astonishment  may  stupefy  and  cause  an 
entire  suspension  of  the  faculties;  but 
amazement  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur- 
bation. Wc  may  be  surprised  and  aston- 
ished  at  things  in  which  we  have  no  par- 
ticular interest:  we  are  mostly  omazai at 
that  which  immediately  concerns  us. 

Aniaaement  8oir.es  all ;  the  gen'ral  cry 
Proclaims  Laocoon  Justly  doom'd  to  die. 


WONDBR,  MIRACLE,  MARVEL,  PRODI- 
GY, MONSTER. 

WONDER  is  that  which  causes  won. 
der  (v.  Wonder),  MIRACLE,  in  Latin 
mirandtun^  and  miror,  to  wonder^  oom^ 
from  the  Hebrew  merah,  seen,  signifying 
that  which  strikes  the  sense.  MARTEL 
is  a  variation  of  mirade.  PRODIOr, 
in  Latin  prudiffium,  from  prodi^,  or  prt>- 
cul  and  ago,  to  launch  forth,  signifies  the 
thing  launching  forth.  MONSTER,  in 
Latin  monstrum,  comes  from  moneo,  to 
advise  or  give  notioe;  because  among 
the  Romans  any  unaccountable  appear- 
ance was  considered  as  an  indication  of 
some  future  event 

Wonders  are  natural :  miracles  are  su- 
pernatural. The  whole  creation  is  fall 
of  wonders;  the  Bible  contains  an  ao- 
oount  of  the  mirofles  which  happened  in 
those  days.  Wonders  are  real;  marvels 
are  often  fictitious ;  prodigies  are  extrav- 
agant  and  imaginary.  Natural  hiatory  is 
full  of  wonders,'  travels  abound  in  mar- 
vels  or  in  marvello'us  stories,  wbidi  are 
the  inventions  either  of  the  artful  or  the 
ignorant  and  credulous:  ancient  history 
contains  numberless  accounts  of  prodi- 
gies. Wonders  are  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  nature ;  they  are  wonderfnl  only  as  re- 
spects ourselves :  monsters  are  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  production 
of  a  tree  from  a  grain  of  seed  is  a  won- 
der; but  the  production  of  a  calf  with 
two  heads  is  a  monster. 

His  wisdom  such  as  once  ft  did  appear, 
Three  kingdoms'  icoiuter,  and  three  kingdoms* 
fear.  Dekbaji. 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  wfll  speak 
With  most  mirao*lous  organ.        SaAJurKAUL 

111  omens  may  the  guilty  tremble  at. 

Make  every  accident  a  prodiQy^ 

And  nwnstere  fjrame  where  nature  never  err'd. 


WORD,  TERM,  EXPRESSIO^T. 

WORD  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the 
other  two  are  specific.  Every  TERM  and 
EXPRESSION  is  a  word;  but  every  word 
is  not  denominated  a  term  or  ejprmsion. 
Language  consists  of  words;  Uiey  are 
the  connected  sounds  which  serve  for 
the  communication  of  thought.  Temi^ 
from  terminus,  a  boundary,  signifies  any 
unrd  that  has  a  specific  or  limited  mean- 
ing; expression  (v.  7h  express)  signifies 
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any  vwrd  which  conreys  a  forcible  mean- 
ing. Usage  determines  words;  science 
fixes  terms;  sentiment  provides  eaprm- 
sifMis.  The  purity  of  a  style  depends  on 
the  choice  of  words;  the  precision  of  a 
writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  his 
terms;  the  force  of  a  writer  depends 
upon  the  aptitude  of  his  expressions. 
The  grammarian  treats  on  the  nature  of 
words  ;  the  philosopher  weighs  the  value 
of  seienlific  terms  ;  the  rhetorician  esti- 
mates the  force  of  espressions. 

Aa  all  words  in  few  letters  live, 

Tlioa  to  flew  words  all  sense  dost  give.  Cowut. 

The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down 
to  the  literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant ;  for 
now  to  serve  and  to  ministerf  servile  and  minis- 
terial, are  tsrms  equivalent.  Sodth. 

A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  naturally  receives 
this  form  of  the  antithesis,  because  it  is  designed 
to  he  engraven  on  tiM  memory,  which  it  recalls 
more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  ex- 
pressions. Bx^R. 

WORK,  LABOR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY, 
TASK. 

WORK,  in  Saxon  weore^  Greek  epyov, 
Hebrew  are^^  is  the  general  term,  as  in- 
cluding that  which  calls  for  the  exertion 
of  our  strength:  LABOR  (v.  To  labor) 
differs  from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion 
required;  it  is  hard  worit;  TOIL,  prob- 
ably connected  with  tilly  expresses  a 
still  higher  degree  of  painful  exertion: 
DRUDGERY  (v.  Servant)  implies  a  mean 
and  degrading  toork.  Every  member  of 
society  must  leork  for  his  support,  if  he 
is  not  in  independent  circumstances :  the 
poor  are  obliged  to  labor  for  their  daily 
subsistence;  some  are  compelled  to  to'ii 
incessantly  for  the  pittance  which  they 
earn :  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  are  the  lowest  in  society.  A  man 
wishes  to  complete  his  work;  he  is  de- 
sirous of  resting  from  his  labor;  he  seeks 
for  a  respite  from  his  toil;  he  submits  to 
dritdgery. 

The  masters  encourage  it,  they  think  it  gives 
them  spirits,  and  makes  the  work  go  on  more 
cbeerfoUy.  Bbtdomx. 

Bat  sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  Is  fed; 
What  then  is  the  reward  of  virtue  ?  bread. 
That  vice  may  merit :  'tia  the  price  of  toil^ 
Tlra  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tUb  the  soil. 

Pore. 
In  childhood  the  mind  and  body  are  both  nim- 
ble but  not  strong ;  they  can  skip  and  frisk  about 
with  wonderftil  agility,  but  hard  labor  spoils 
them  both.  Cowpkr. 


With  the  unwearied  application  of  a  plodding 
French  painter,  who  draws  a  shrimp  with  the 
most  minute  exactness,  he  had  all  the  genius  of 
one  of  the  first  masters.  Never,  I  believe,  were 
such  talents  and  drudgery  united.       CowrsE. 

TASK,  in  French  tasche,  Italian  tassa^ 
probably  from  the  Greek  ratroia^  to  or- 
der, is  a  work  imposed  by  others,  and 
consequently  more  or  less  burdensome. 

Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil 
Daily  In  the  common  prison,  else  ei^oiued  me. 

Hilton. 

Sometimes  taken  in  the  good  sense  for 
that  which  one  imposes  on  one's  self. 

No  happier  tada  these  Ihded  eyes  pursue, 

To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do.    Popk. 

WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 

WRITER  is  an  indefinite  term ;  every 
one  who  writes  is  called  a  writer;  but 
none  are  PENMEN  but  such  as  are  ex- 
pert at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess 
to  teach  writing  are  themselves  but  sor- 
ry writers:  the  best  penmen  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  teachers  of  teriiing.  The 
SCRIBE  is  one  who  vrrites  for  the  pur- 
pose of  copying ;  he  is,  therefore^  an  oiB- 
cial  writer^ 

The  eop}'ing  of  books  fur  the  use  of  religious 
houses  or  common  sale,  was  a  business  in  those 
days  that  employed  many  people ;  some  writere 
far  exceeded  others  in  that  art.  Masset. 

Our  celebrated  jpenman,  Peter  Bales,  among 
his  other  excellences  lii  writing.  Is  said  to  liave 
improved  the  art  of  cryptography.  Massbt. 

The  office  of  scribe^  a  secretary  or  public  writ- 
er, was  an  honorable  post  among  the  Jews. 

Massbt. 

Writer  and  penman  have  an  extended 
application  to  one  who  writes  his  own 
compositions;  the  former  is  now  used 
for  an  author  or  composer,  as  the  toriier 
of  a  letter,  or  the  writer  of  a  book  {v. 
Writer);  the  latter  for  one  who  pens 
down  anything  worthy  of  notice  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 

My  wife  had  scarcely  patience  to  hear  me  to 
the  end,  bat  railed  against  the  writer  with  nn- 
restrained  resentment.  Goldsmith. 

The  descriptions  which  the  Evangelists  give, 
show  that  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  holy 
penmen  OS  his  story  were  deeply  affected. 

ATTERBDmT. 

Scribe  may  be  taken  for  one  who  per- 
forms, as  it  were,  the  office  of  writing  for 
another. 

My  master  being  the  scHbs  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter.  SHAXsrsARB. 
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WRITER,  AUTHOR. 

WRITER  refers  ua  to  the  act  of  wril- 
inff ;  AUTHOR  to  the  act  of  indenting. 
There  are  therefore  many  writen,  who 
are  not  authort ;  but  there  is  no  auihor 
of  books  who  may  not  be  teimcd  a  writ- 
er: compilers  and  oontributors  to  period- 
ical works  are  properly  writa%  though 
not  always  entitled  to  the  name  of  an- 
thor$.  Poets  and  historians  are  properly 
termed  authort  rather  than  writers, 

Uukj  uriiert  hate  been  wlttjr,  seTeral  hare 
been  subUme,  and  Mine  few  bate  even  ponened 
both  these  qualities  separated.         WAKBcaioii. 

An  aiitkor  has  the  choioe  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  words,  which  the  translator  has  not. 

DaTBBK. 


YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILK,  PUERILK. 

YOUTHFUL  signifies  full  of  youth,  or 
in  the  complete  state  of  youth:  JUVE- 
NILE, from  the  Latin  jtit>mt>,  signifies 
the  same ;  but  PUERILE,  from  puer,  a 


boy,  signifies  literally  ioyuA.  Hence  the 
first  two  terms  are  taken  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense;  but  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense, 
or  at  least  always  in  the  sense  of  what 
is  suitable  to  a  boy  only :  thus  we  speak 
of  youthful  vigor,  ymUhfut  employmenta, 
j%i»emU  petfonauices,  juvenile  years^  and 
the  like:  but  puerile  objections, /Hceri/e 
conduct,  and  the  like.  We  expect  .noth- 
ing from  a  youth  but  what  vsjutenile; 
we  are  surprised  and  dissatisfied  to  see 
what  is  puerile  in  a  man. 

ChortBbus  then,  with  ponH^fkl  hapn  begnflM, 
SwoU'n  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  miad. 
This  new  invention  fatallj  design'd.       DaTnor. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  mnch  from 
the  immaturity  oijuveuile  years.        Jobmos. 

Sometimes /urmi£e  is  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  when  speaking  of  youth  in  contrast 
with  men,  ms  juvenile  tricks. 

RaMjuteniU  writers  imagine  that,  by  pooiinK 
forth  figures  oiten,  they  render  their  composi- 
tions warm  and  animated. 


And  puerile  may  be  taken  in  the  indif- 
ferent sense  for  what  belongs  to  a  boy. 

After  the  common  course  of  puerile  studies, 
he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer.  Joomov. 


ASSUMPTION,  PRESUMPTION,  ARRO- 
GANCE {vide  alec  p.  97). 

ASSUMPTION,  the  act  of  assuming  (v. 
To  appropriate).  PRESUMPTION,  from 
presume,  in  Latin  pratumo,  from  /ww,  be- 
fore, and  9umo,  to  take,  signifies  to  take 
beforehand,  to  take  for  granted.  ARRO- 
GANCE, V.  To  appropriate. 

Aeeumptian  is  a  person^s  taking  upon 
himself  to  act  a  part  which  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  Prmumption  is  the  taking 
a  place  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
Attumption  has  to  do  with  one's  general 
oondact ;  premtmptum  relates  to  matters 
of  right  and  precedence.  A  person  may 
be  guilty  of  ansumpiion  by  giving  com- 
mands when  he  ought  to  receive  them,  or 
by  speaking  when  he  ought  to  be  silent : 
he  is  guilty  of  preaumption  in  taking  a 
seat  which  is  not  fit  for  him.  Aeeump- 
tion  arises  from  self-conceit  and  self-suf- 
ficiency, i>r««*m/rff  on  from  self-impor- 
tance.   Ase*mtptio9i  and  preeumption  both 


denote  a  taking  to  one*s  self  merely,  ar- 
rogance claiming  from  others.  A  person 
is  guilty  of  astumption  and  premrftptioH 
for  his  own  gratification  only,  without 
any  direct  Intentional  offence  to  others ; 
but  a  man  cannot  be  arrogant,  be  guilty 
of  arrogance,  without  direct  offence  to 
others.  The  arrogant  man  exacts  defer- 
ence and  homage  from  others;  his  de^ 
mands  are  as  extravagant  as  his  mode 
of  making  them  is  offensive.  Childroi 
arc  apt  to  be  oMuming,  low  people  to  be 
prentming;  persons  among  the  higher 
orders,  inflated  with  pride  and  bad  pas- 
sions, are  apt  to  be  arrogant. 

ArroQani  in  prosperity,  abject  in  adTersi^, 
he  (John)  neither  condlimted  eflfection  m  the 
one,  nor  excited  esteem  in  the  other.    LnroAun. 

TO  COMPEL,  IMPEL,  CONSTRAIN,  RE- 
STRAIN. 

To  (COMPEL  and  IMPEL  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  verb  pdlo,  to  drive;  the 
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former,  by  the  force  of  the  preposition 
Awn,  ia  to  drive  to  any  particular  action 
or  for  a  given  purpose;  but  the  latter, 
from  the  preposition  im  or  tn,  into,  is  to 
force  into  action  generally.  A  person, 
therefore,  is  compkUd  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  is  impdled  from  with- 
in: he  is  eompdled  by  another  to  go  far- 
ther than  he  wished,  he  is  impmed  by 
curiosity  to  go  farther  than  he  intended. 
CONSTRAIX  and  RESTRAIN  are  both 
from  ttringo,  to  bind  or  oblige.  The  for- 
mer, by  force  of  the  eon  or  com,  to  force 
in  a  particular  manner,  or  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose ;  the  latter  by  the  re,  back 
or  again,  is  to  keep  back  from  anything. 
To  WMtrairK,  like  to  compel^  is  to  force  to 
act;  to  restrain  to  prevent  from  acting. 
Constrain  and  compd  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  force  used,  conatrain  signifying 
a  less  degree  of  force  than  compd.  A 
person  who  is  eompeUed  has  no  choice 
whatever  left  to  him;  but  when  he  is 
only  eonUrained^  he  may  do  it  or  not  at 
discretion. 

He  was  compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and 
■olicitotion.  Johnson. 

We  cannot  aroid  obeenring  the  homaite  which 
the  world  ia  constrained  to  pay  to  virtae. 

Blaxb. 

Constraint  is  put  on  the  actions  or 
movements  of  the  body  only,  restraint  on 
the  movements  of  both  body  and  mind : 
a  person  who  is  in  a  state  of  constraint 
shows  his  want  of  freedom  in  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  movements ;  he  who  is  in 
a  state  of  restraint  may  be  unable  to  move 
at  all.  Cotistraint  arises  from  that  which 
is  inherent  in  the  person,  restraint  is  im- 
posed upon  him  (v.  CONSTRAINT,  p. 
266). 

DELUSION,  ILLUSION  (vide  also  p.  419). 

Both  these  words,  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  ludo  (v.  To  deceive)^  are  applied 


to  such  matters  as  act  upon  the  imagi- 
nation ;  but  ddude,  by  the  force  of  the 
preposition  de,  signifies  to  carry  away 
from  the  right  line,  to  cause  to  deviate 
into  error ;  while  iUudCf  from  the  prepo- 
sition fi,  tm,  in  or  upon,  signifies  simply 
to  act  on  the  imagination.  The  former 
is  therefore  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  but 
the  Utter  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  de- 
ranged person  falls  into  different  kinds 
of  dduaions:  as  when  he  fancies  himself 
poor  while  he  is  very  rich,  or  that  every 
one  who  comes  in  his  way  is  looking  at 
him,  or  having  evil  designs  against  him, 
and  the  like;  but  there  may  be  optical 
illusions^  when  an  object  is  made  to  ap- 
pear brighter  or  larger  than  it  really  is. 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  delusion 
Far  v(»ie,  her  fiilse  resemblance  only  meets. 

YODMG. 

While  the  fond  soul. 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 
Still  paints  the  illttsfve  form.  Tboxsoh. 

TO  MKNnON,  KOnCK. 

MENTION,  from  menSy  mind,  signifies 
here  to  bring  to  mind.  NOTICE  {v.  To 
mark).'  These  terms  are  synonymous 
only  inasmuch  as  they  imply  the  act  of 
calling  things  to  another  person^s  mind. 
We  mention  a  thing  in  direct  terms :  we 
notice  it  indirectly,  or  in  a  casual  manner ; 
we  mention  that  which  may  serve  as  in- 
formation ;  we  notice  that  which  may  be 
merely  of  a  personal  or  incidental  nat- 
ure. One  friend  mentions  to  another 
what  has  passed  at  a  particular  meeting: 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  notices 
or  calls  to  the  notice  of  his  companion 
the  badness  of  the  road,  the  wideness  of 
the  street,  or  the  like. 

The  ffreat  critic  I  have  before  mentioned^ 
though  a  heathen,  has  taken  ntttioe  of  the  sub- 
lime manner  in  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews 
lias  described  the  creation.  Adduoh. 
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Abandor,  to  d€$eHt  iMgo  6. 

**       to  rwiffn,  6. 

*'        to  gUe  up,  473. 
Abandoned,  689. 
Al»ae«6. 
Abash,  8. 
Abate,  to  lesten,  8. 

"      to  tubitMe,  783. 
Abatement,  303. 
Abdicate,  6. 
Abettor,  9. 
Abhor,  9. 
Abide,  10. 
Ability,  eapaoUy,  11. 

»•      faouUy,  11. 

"      dMtwUy,  11. 
Abject,  696. 
Abjure,  13. 
Able,  18. 
Abolish,  14. 
Abominable,  15. 
Abominate,  9. 
Abortion,  415. 
Above,  15. 
Abridge,  to  ourtaU,  15. 

"        tocf«2W««,315. 
Abridgment,  16. 
Abrogate,  14. 
Abmpt,  16. 
Abecond,  17. 
Absent,  17. 
Absolve,  to  aegvii,  18. 

*•        to  forgive,  4151. 
Absolute,  despotic,  18. 

"        po»itivey&JZ. 
Absorb,  19. 
Abstain,  20. 
Abstemious,  21. 
Abstinence,  21. 
Abstinent,  21. 
Abstract,  v.,  21. 

*•       n.,  21. 
Abstraction,  21. 
Absurd,  665. 
Abundant,  671. 
Abuse,  v.,  22. 

"      n.,  23. 
Abusive,  713. 
Abyss,  498. 
Academy,  727. 
Accede,  62. 
Acce1erate,499. 
Accent,  778. 
Accept,  788. 


Acceptable,  28. 
Acceptance,  23. 
Acceptation,  23. 
Aooess,  91. 
Accessary,  9. 
Accession,  641. 
Accident,  chance^  23. 

"       eontingoney^  24. 
eowU,  8M. 
Accidental,  24. 
Acclamation,  89. 
Accommodate,  439. 
Accompaniment,  25. 
Accompany,  25. 
Accomplice,  9. 
Accomplish,  to  efeet^  26. 

tomja^m. 

Accomplished,  27. 
Accomplishment,  696. 
Accord, 63. 
Accordance,  610. 
Accordant,  258. 
Accordingly,  795. 
Accost,  27. 
Account,  reckoning^  27. 

"        narrative,  28. 

**        rea»on,  724. 
v.,  708. 
Accountable,  84. 
Accumulate,  504. 
Accurate,  toDOCt,  29. 
"        correct,  274. 
**       precise,  29. 
Accusation,  229. 
Accuse,  to  charge,  30. 

"      to  centure,  30. 
Achieve,  26. 
Achievement,  302. 
Acknowledge,  to  own,  30. 

"  toreeognige,10i. 

Acquaint,  546. 
Acquaintance,  81. 
Acquainted  with,  574. 
Acquiesce,  62. 
Acquire,  to  obtain,  32. 
toattain,9i. 
Acquirement,  33. 
Acquisition,  33. 
Acrimony,  34. 
Act,  T.,  35. 
"    n.,85. 
Action,  ds«^,  36. 

"      gesture,96. 

'*      agency,  37. 


Action,  latUe,  134. 
Active,  diligent,  SX 

"      bri&y  88. 

*«      busy,  38. 
Actor,  agent,  89. 
"     p*rty«r,39. 
Actual,  39. 
Actuate,  40. 
Acute,  l;«tfn,  40. 

"     eharp,  741. 
Acuteness.660. 
Adage,  126. 
Adapt,  439. 
Add,  40. 
Addict,  41. 
Addition,  541. 
Address,  to  aooott,  27. 

•*       to  apply.  42, 

"       9peeck,  41 

"       dttr«j«<m,836. 

"       deeoterity,  12. 
Adduce,  43. 
Adequate,  092. 
Adhere,  to  attach,  4A. 

"       toettck^ns. 
Adherence,  44. 
Adherent,  446. 
Adhesion,  44. 
Adjacent,  44. 
A(Uective,388. 
Adjoining.  44. 
Adjourn,  692. 
Adjust,  439. 
Administer,  614. 
Administration,  488. 
Admire,  825. 
Admission,  46. 
Admit,  to  receive.  45. 

"     to  aUoto,  45. 

"     togrant,4S. 
Admittance,  acceett,  91. 

"  admi9»ion,4A. 

Admonish,  46. 
Admonition,  46. 
Adore,  to  tcor^Mp,  47. 

"     to  reveretice,  47. 
Adorn,  48. 
Adroit,  211. 
Adulate,  49. 

Advance,  to  proceed,  49. 
"       to/onflard,^9. 

**       to  adduce,  43. 
"       n.,  689. 
Advancement,  689. 
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AdTantage,^4MMf,480. 

Air,  app^aranee^  88. 

Annotation,  760. 

::    n» 

Alarm,  67. 
Alertness,  67. 

Announce,  88. 
Annoy,  640. 
Annul,  14. 

Adventare.SM. 

Allen,  777. 

Adventarous,       tnUrpriting, 

Alike,  388. 

Answer,  83. 

387. 

All,frAW«,67. 

Adventnnms,/oo2A<ir(/y,  447. 

"   etery,  67. 

AdvewAry,  3«*i. 

Allay,  68. 

276l 

Advene,  oantiuiry^  60. 

Allege,  43. 

Antagonist,  888. 

inimicfl/.  61. 

Allegory./imr#,43a. 

Antecedent^  84. 

**        ar^vM,  61. 

••     to. 

Anterior,  84. 

Adversity,  51. 

Allevtale,  68. 

Anticipate,  681. 

Advertise,  69. 

Alliance,  ls<tffu€,  09. 

Antipathy,  12L 
Antiqnat^,641. 

Advice,  eoHMel,  60. 

"*       a««t/y,  00. 

"      informatUm^bO. 

Allot,  to  a99iffn,  356. 

Antkiiie,641. 

AdviM,  46. 

"     «t>  appoint^  10. 
AWoyr,  to  heetow.lO. 

Anxiety,  eare,  179. 

Advocate,  306w 

*'        (lif<rMt.a5S. 

Affable,  62. 

•*       «o<r</mtf/,46. 

Any,76L 

Affair,  63. 

"       toffrtrnt,4A, 

Apartments,  601. 

Affect,  U>  flonc^m,  68. 

"      too(mM«a,a49. 

Apathy,  64i 

"      to  as»um€t  64. 

Allowance,  71. 

Ape,  T.,  620. 

"     to preiend  to.SL 
Affected.  64. 

Allude,  71. 

Aperture,  643. 

Allude  to,  475. 

Aphorism,  12a 

Affecting,  (no. 

Allure,  to  tempt,  72. 

Apologiae,  86. 

Affection,  lor*,  56. 

"      to  aUraet,  116. 

Apophthegm.  IM. 

incUnatioit,  lU. 

Allurements,  116. 

Appall,  S46w 

Affectionate,  66. 

Ally,  73. 

Apparel,  87. 

Affliiity,  alliancs,  60. 

Almanac,  174. 

Apparent,  87. 

"       rtl<ition«hipy  678. 

Alone,  73. 
Also,  73. 

Apparition,  817. 

AfRrm,  to  ftim*r«rai^  60. 

Appear,  to /ooAr,  602. 

"      to  aatert,  66. 

Alter,  190. 

**       to  Mem,  732L 

Affix,  67. 

Altercation,  331. 

Appeanmoe,  air^  88. 

Afflict,  67. 

Alternate,  784. 

Mmc,744. 

Affliction,  58. 

Always,  73. 

Appease,  to  ealm,88L 

Affluence,  719. 

Amass,  604. 

"       toalU^y.m. 

Afford,  to  9par€,  68. 

Anuue,  825. 

Appellation,  622. 

**      to  produce^  S8. 

Applaud,  676. 

"      to  ifit€,  471. 

Ambiguous,  74, 

Applause,  80. 

Aflhiy,697. 

Amenable,  84. 
Amend,  76. 

Application,  116. 

Affront,  iniitie,  69. 

Apply,toa<l<ltfe<,41. 

"       ofetio€.  687, 
AfrmM,  69. 

Amends,  rettoration,  715. 

'*      toaddrem^iX 

**       eompensaHoH.  226. 

Appoint,  to  aUoi,  70. 

After,  60. 

Amiable,  75. 

"       to  <»rrfsr,  80. 

Arc,  ffeneration,4M. 

Amicable,  76. 

••    Mwi«,799. 

Amorous,  76w 

AppfMtion,  866. 

AKcd,37a. 

Ample,  »paciou$,  77, 
"      plentiful,  671. 

Appraise.  90. 

Agency,  37. 

Appreciate,  9a 

Agent,  actor,  39. 

Amuse,  to  dirert,  77. 

Apprehend,  to/sar,  90. 

**       MinMer,  614. 

"      to  beguiUy  77. 
Amusement,  78. 

toc<meM«e,9a 

'*      /fic^r,  414. 

Apprise,  646. 

Aggravate,  to  irritate,  60. 

Anathema,  600. 

Apprised,  124. 

/<9  heigfUeu,  606. 

Ancestors,  448. 

Approach,  91. 

Aggressor,  60. 

Ancient,  641. 

r.,92. 

Agile,  38. 

Anciently,  464. 

Approbation,  106. 

Agitate,  740. 

Ancient  Times,  4M. 

Appropriate,  660. 

'^           T..02. 
Approximate,  92. 
Apt,  reiirfy,  702, 

AgiUtion,  61. 

Anecdote,  79. 

Agony,  di«tr€4t»,  366. 

"      pain,  661. 

Anger,  reeetUmmt^  79. 

Agree,  to  accf^'tf,  62. 

"     ehol^,  80. 

"    il#.438. 
ArUter,  660. 

*•     to  accede  to^  62, 

**     di*pl4awre,980. 

•'     to  coincide,  63. 

Angle,  273. 

Arbitrwy,  18. 

Agreeable,  pie<i9fiut,G3. 

Angry,  81. 

ArbltTmtor,660. 

"         cott/on»abU,  244. 

Anguish,  duftreit,  366. 

Architect.  9S. 

Agreement,  64. 

"       pain,  651. 

Archive,  704. 

Agriculturist,  423. 

Animadversion,  81. 

Ardent,  521. 

Aid,  v.,  507. 

Animadvert,  187. 

Ardor,  431. 

Aim,  otfject,  05. 

Animal,  81. 

Ardaoas,496. 

"    tendency,  794. 

Animate,  to  inttpire,^. 

Argue,to<fMp«to,91 

♦*     to  /wi///.  66. 

"        to  encoitrage^  377, 

"     toproee,94. 

"     to  nttpire,  66. 

Animation,  82. 

Anniment,94. 

"     to  endeavor y^\. 

Animosity,  384. 

Arise,  to  rtM,9S. 

Air,  tna«ifi«r,  66. 

Annals,  79. 

"     topro«*«/.96. 

"    «if4«n,66. 

Annex,  67. 

Anns,  96. 
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Army,  97. 
Amugn,  30. 
Arrange,  to  elatB^  907. 

"       to  dUpo$e,981. 
Amy,  87. 
Arrive,  219. 
Arrogance,  prMumpHan,  97, 

828. 
Arrogance,  hauffhUneu,  601 
Arrogate,  97. 
Art,  eunninfftVI. 

**  &u«<n«M,  170. 
Artfal,  98. 
Article,  98. 
Articalate,  812. 
Artifice,  99. 
Artificial,  98. 
Artificer,  99. 
Artisan.  99. 
ArtlBt,  99. 
Ascendency,  54ft. 
Ascend^  95. 
Ascribe,  to  arrogaU^  100. 

"      to  imputSy  100. 
Ask,  to  beg,  101. 

"    to  claim, 101. 

"    to  inquire,  101, 
Aspect,  8& 
Asperity,  34. 
Asperse,  102. 
Aspire,  66. 
Assail,  Ul. 
Assailant,  60. 
Assassinate,  672. 
Assault,  v..  111. 
"       n..ll2. 
Assemblage,  104. 
Assemble,  to  mueter,  108. 

'*        to  convene,  103. 
Assembly,  anmnbUtge,  104. 

meeHng,  104. 
Assent,  106. 
Assert,  to  vindicate,  107. 

"      to  ajffirm,  56. 
Assessment,  791. 
Asseverate,  56. 
Assidttoos,  active,  37. 

"        eedulom,  781. 
Assign,  to  ailege,  43. 
'*      to  aUot,  366. 
Assist,  607. 
Assistant,  214. 
Associate,  107. 
Association,  society,  108. 

combination,  108. 
Assuage,  68. 
Assume,  54, 92. 
Assumption,  82S. 
Assurance,  cot^ldenee,  109. 
**        impudence,  109. 
Assure.  56. 
Astonish,  825. 
Astrology,  110. 
Astronomy,  110. 
Asylum,  110. 
At  all  times,  73. 
At  last,  578. 
At  length,  578. 
Atone  for,  110. 
Atrocious,  507. 
Attach,  to  ojffltK,  57. 

''      to  adhere,  43. 
Attachment,  111. 


Attack,  to  aeeail.  111. 

**      to  impugn,  586. 

"      n.,lll 
Attain,  33. 
Attempt,  triitl,  113. 

'*       undertaking,  113. 
Attend,  to  wait  on,  25. 

'*       to  hearken,  115. 
Attend  to,  114. 
Attention,  appfieation,  116. 

h€ed,BM. 
Attentive,  116. 
Attire,  87. 
Attitude,  36. 
Attract,  116. 
Attractions,  116. 
Attribute,  ▼.,  100. 
u.,e97. 
Avail,  811. 

"     v.,  74a 
Avarice,  277. 
Avaricious,  120. 
Audacity,  117. 
Avenge,  120. 
Aver,  56. 
Averse,  advente,  51. 

**      untciUing,  121. 
Aversion,  121. 
Augmentation,  641. 
Augur,  118. 
August,  697. 
Avidity,  122. 
Avocation,  170. 
Avoid,  122. 
Avow,  30. 
Auspidous,  118. 
Austere,  119. 
Author,  828. 
Authoritative,  220. 
Authority,  injlusnee,  646L 

**         power,  675. 
Authorize,  221. 
Await,  818. 
Awaken,  123. 
Aware,  124. 
Awe,  124. 
Awkward,  dumty,  126. 

oroM,125. 
Awry,  149. 
Axiom,  126. 

Babble,  128. 

Back,  129. 

Backward,  behind,  128. 

''        unwiUing,  121. 
Bad,  129. 
Badge,  606. 
Badly,  129. 
Baffle,  129. 
Balance,  671. 
Ball,  476. 
Beoid,  company,  130. 

**     chain,  188. 
Bane,  131. 
Banish,  131. 
Bankruptcy,  566. 
Banquet,  425. 
Banter,  316. 
Barbarous,  284. 
Bare,  luiked,  132. 

"    eoanty,  133. 

"    mere,  133. 
Borefiiced,  475. 


Bargain,  64. 

"     v.,  nx 

Barter,  to  change,  191. 

"      to  eaDehanae,4O0, 

♦«      n.,  191. 
Base,  133. 
BasU(,457. 
Bashful,  616. 
Battle,  134. 
Be,toeaBiet,lU. 
'*  to  beeome,i36. 
Be  acquainted  with,  574. 
Beam,  (T^Mim.  476. 

"     ray,  701. 
Bear,  to  yield,  186. 
"     to  carry,  136. 

"     to  eufer,  137. 
Bear  down,  648. 
Beast,  81. 
Beat,  to  sirtta,  138. 

*'    to de/eat.ias. 
Beatification,  139. 
Beatitude,  494. 
Beau,  466. 
Beautihil,  139. 
Become,  136. 
Becoming,  decent,  140. 
**         comely,  141. 
Bedew,  770. 
Beg,  to  beeeech,  142. 

"    toaek,101. 
Begin,  143. 
Beginning,  646. 
Begttile.77. 
Behavior,  143. 
Behind,  o/Ver,  60. 

"      backward,  129. 
Behold,  591. 
Beholder,  598. 
Belief,  144. 
Believe,  797. 
Beloved,  75. 
Below,  807. 
Bemoan,  151. 
Bend,  146. 

"     to  lean,  681. 

"     totofM,805. 
Beneath,  807. 
Benefaction,  145. 
Benefice,  501. 
Beneficence,  148. 
Beneficent,  146. 
Benefit, /avor,  147. 
"      service,  147. 
**      advanta^fe,  49. 
"      good,  400. 
Benevolence,  beneficence,  148. 

''         benignity,  148. 
Benignity,  148. 
Bent,  bend,  146. 

"     curved,  149. 

"     bias,  150. 

"     tum,90e. 
Benumbed,  632. 
Bequeath,  826. 
Bereave,  160. 
Be  responsible,  490. 
Be  security,  490. 
Be  sensible,  427. 
Beseech,  142. 
Besides,  f»or0ov«r,  161. 

eaoc^t,  151. 
Bestow,  to  OMOVD,  70. 
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Bwtow,  to  ^M,  470l 

«*      to  eo^for,  UL 
fictime*.  Tea. 
Betoken,  lU. 

Better,  ▼.,?&.  \ 

BewAil,  151. 
Beyond, 15. 
BiaM,btnt,lBO. 

**   prepomtmion^  VSk 
Did,  (o  eaU,  175. 

**    toqfer,t». 
BMedlea.6ta. 
Bid  farewell,  5831 
BUf.4«7. 
Bill.  37. 
Billow,  830. 
Bind,  to  tie,  103. 

**     to  oOlifft,  103. 
BUhopric,  153. 
Blame,  to  roprovo^  IBS. 

'*      tojtHdfauUviih,4M. 
Bluneleae,  155. 
Blest,  167. 
Blaxe,  ▼.,  443. 
Bleini8b,e«a4n,15S. 
*'      de/Mt.lS^ 
Blend,  615. 
Bleteednesa,  494. 
Blind,  matk,  311. 
BllM,4M. 
Bloody,  736. 
Blood-thirsty,  735. 
Blot  oat,  166. 
Blow,  157. 
Blander,  389. 
Boost,  T.,  478. 
Boetman,  830. 
Bodily,  378. 
Body,  157. 
Boisterous,  816. 
Bold, /Mr(MS,  168. 

"     <|/rWii(r,393. 

**     etrentMnM,  778. 
Boldness,  117. 
Bombastic,  806. 
Bondage,  739. 
Booty,  158. 
Border,  edge,  160. 

**      boundarVf  159. 
Bore,  650. 
Bound,  160. 
Boundary,  bounds,  150,161. 

''         ««rm,  794. 
Boundless.  161. 
Bounds,  161. 
Bounteous,  146. 
BounUful,  146. 
Brscc,  379. 
Brave,  a4J.,  163. 

Bravery,  168. 
Breach,  164. 
Break,  n.,  164. 

*'      to  rend,  164. 

"      to  bruise,  165. 

"      to  buret,  166. 
Breaker,  830. 
Breed,v.,166L 

"      n.,608. 
Breeding,  371. 
Breese,167. 
Brief,  U% 
Bright,  308. 


BTlghtlMM.16T. 
BrllHaiicy,6r^A#iMW,  167. 
rad4amee,mii. 
Brim,  159. 
Bring,  168. 
Brink,  159. 
Brisk,  38. 
Brittle,  468L 
Broad,  576. 
Broil,  697. 
Bruise,  v.,  166. 
Brutal,  384. 
Brute,  81. 
Bud,  v.,  770. 
Buffoon,  447. 
Build,  to  eoHttruet,  168. 

"     «o/ovM<f,466u 
Bander,io. 
Bulk,  753. 
Bnlky,  169. 
Borden,  833. 

"     freight,  iiSH. 
Bordensome,  605. 
Burial,  169. 
Burle«)oe,835. 
Burning.  531. 
Burst,  IM. 

Business,  oocupatiom^  170. 
/r(fAl70. 

"       duty,  171. 

"       a  fair,  53. 
Bustle,  171. 
Busy,  38. 
Butchery,  181. 
Butt,  606. 
Buy,  173. 
Byword,  138. 

Cabal,  S19. 
CiOole,316. 
Calamity,  173. 
Calculate,  173. 
Calendar,  174. 
Call,to&i<f,175. 
'*   «oory,175. 
^   lo  ft/rm«,  631. 
Callous,  486. 
Calm,  eompo&ed,  176^ 

"    plaeid,m. 

"    to  appeaeOf  88. 

•*    peace,  Wl, 
Calumniate,  103. 
Can,  177. 
Cancel,  to  aboUeH,  14. 

**      tobMouLlM. 
Candid,  eincere,  177. 

"      /raia;,459. 
Canonisation,  139. 
Capable,  13. 
Capacious,  13, 77. 
Capaciousness,  178. 
Capacity,  capaeioutnem,  178L 

"       abiUty,U, 
Caprice,  534. 
Capricious,  433, 635. 
Captious,  178. 
Captivate,  to  charm,  198. 
**        to  «fie<ci««,387. 
Captivity,  34X 
Capture,  178. 
Carcass,  157. 
Care,  eoUottuds.  179. 

**    oono^m.UO. 


Oai«,eft«fV«,180L 

"    JU«f,506. 
Cbrefel,  eavtioms,  180. 

''      attemiioe,  116. 
Careten,  indolent,  5M. 
^       negliffent,9M, 
Caresa,181. 
Cargo,  463. 
Carnage,  181. 
CarDaaal,436. 
Carp,  v.,  187. 
Carriage,  gait,  183. 

''       behavior, Ua. 
Carry,  to  bear,  136. 

**     tobring,VBIk 
Case,e(t«M,lsL 

"    eondiUon^UX, 
Cash,  618. 
Cast,  v.,  183. 
**    n.,183. 
Casual,  aoc<<feiite;,  34. 

**      oeraeiona/y  636. 
Casualty,  34. 
Catalogue,  589. 
Catch,  680. 
Cavil,  187. 
Cavity,  618. 
Gaaae,<vrM,183. 

*'     reaeon,  181 

**     v.,  184. 
Caution,  46. 
CautkNia,  earefml,  180. 

siwrr. »». 
Cease,  186. 
Cede,  473. 
Celebrate,  186. 
Celebrate,  421. 
Celerity,  698. 
Celestial,  186. 
Censure,  to  aeeuee,  98. 

**       to  animadvert,  187. 

"       to  carp,  187. 

»       to  biame,  163. 
Ceremonial,  453. 
Ceremonkms,  453. 
Ceremony,  453^ 
Certain,  187. 
Cessation,  188. 
Chafe,  733. 
Chagrin,  815. 
Chain,  18a 
Challenge,  183. 
ChampkMi,3ia 
Chance, /brtfi»it4S  189. 

**      probabUitu^lSO, 

"       A^errn/,190. 

**       a4ieident,ia. 

"       v.,  493. 
Change,  to  alter,  19a 

"«       to  eieehange,19L 

"       n.,193L 
Changeable,  193. 
Character,  letter,  193. 

reputation,  198L 
Characterise,  033. 
Charge,  o/rrtf,  180. 

"      attack,  113. 

"      costf,  376. 

««      q^lM,639. 

*•       v.,  30. 
Chann,  grace,  484. 

"     pterteure,9fOi. 

"     v.,  193. 
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Channfaiff,  S09. 
Cbanns.lie. 
Chase,  A»re«<,  460. 

"     hunt,  625. 
Chasm,  164. 
Chasten,  194. 
Chastity,  195. 
ChasUsc,  194. 
Chat,  laa. 
Chattels,  481. 
Chatter,  138. 
Cheapen,  172. 
Cheat,  195. 
Check,  foeurfr,  195. 
"     to  cMtie,  196. 
"     to  stop,  197. 
Cheer,  to  animate,  82.       • 

**     to  encourage,  197. 
Cheerful,  merry,  198. 

"       glad,in^. 
Cherish,  to  nourish,  681 

"       tofoHter,m, 
Chide,  196. 
Chief,  principal,  198. 

"     Uader,  199. 
Chiefly,  390. 
Chieftain.  199. 
Childish,  199. 
Chill,  199. 
Choice,  646. 
Choke,  784. 
Choler,80. 

Choose,  to  prefer,  199. 
"      to  pick,  200. 
"      to  elect,  201. 
Chronicles,  79. 
Charch,  792. 
Circle,  201. 
Circuit,  202. 
Circulate,  768. 

Circumscribe,  to  inclose,  202. 
''  to  bound,  160. 

Circumspect,  185. 
Circumstance,  situation,  202. 
"  incident,VR. 

Circumstantial,  208. 
Cite,toguofo,2M. 

**    to  summon,  204. 
Civil,  poZffe,  204. 

**     obliging, Q06. 
Civility,  147. 
Civilization,  286. 
Claim,  right,  721. 

**     pretension,  680. 

**     v.,  101. 
Clamorous,  995. 
Clamor,  629. 
Clandestine,  206. 
Clasp,  20& 
Class,  n.,  206. 

"     v.,  207. 
Clean,  208. 
Cleanly,  208. 
Clear,  apparent,  87. 

"     lucid,  208. 

"     fair,  4,16. 

"     v.,1^. 
Clearly,  208. 
Clearness,  209. 
Cleave,  778. 
Clemency,  209. 
Clergyman,  210. 
Clever,  211. 


Climb,  96. 
Cloak,  211. 
Clog,  212. 
Cloister,  212. 
Close,  n.,  738. 

"     compaet,m. 

"     n«flr,  213. 

'*     to  shut,  213. 

''     «o^ti^«ft,214. 

'*     to  terminaieydSi. 
Clown,  278. 
Cloy,  726. 
Clumsy,  125. 
Coadjutor,  214. 
Coalesce,  40. 
Coarse,  rough,  215. 

"  gross,  4S». 
Coax,  215. 
Coerce,  215. 
Coeval,  216. 
Cogent,  216. 
Coincide,  63. 
Cold,  eAi^,  199. 

"  cool,^l. 
Colleague,  216. 
Collect,  to  assemble,  108. 

"      to  gather,  4M. 
Collected,  176. 
Collection,  104. 
Colloquy,  268. 
Color,  v.,  216. 

"     n.,217. 
Colorable,  217. 
Column,  665. 
Com\mt,battU,1S4, 
''       oon/f^o/,244. 
"       218. 
CombaUnt,  218. 
Combination,  association,  108. 

"  cabal,  219. 

Combine,  247. 
Come,  219. 
Comely,  becoming,  141. 

"      graceful,  484. 
Comfort,  n.,  219. 

to  cheer,  197. 
"        to  console,  V% 
Comic,  578. 
Comical,  678. 
Command,  220. 
Commanding,  220. 
Commemorate,  186. 
Commence,  143. 
Commend,  676. 
Commendable,  678. 
Commensurate,  692. 
Comment,  709. 
Commentary,  709. 
Commerce,  intercourse,  560. 

"        trade,90O, 
Commercial,  613. 
Commiseration,  787. 
Commission,  v.,  221. 
Commit,  to  consign,  262. 

"      to  perphrat€,Wi, 
Commodious,  221. 
Commodity,  221. 
Common,  222. 
Commonly,  223. 
Commonwealth,  773. 
Commotion,  223. 
Communicate,  ▼.,  228. 
Communication,  609. 


Communion,  converse,  224. 
eucharist,  694. 
Community,  224. 
Commute,  400. 
Compact,  a.,  64. 

*'       wU.,213. 
Companion,  accompanUnent, 

25. 
Companion,  associate^  107. 
Company,  assembly,  104. 

assoei(ttion,lQ%, 

"        band,l^. 
society,'IS8. 

"        troop,  808. 
Comparison,  contrast,  224. 

sim^le,^BO. 
Compassion,  pity,  666. 

"  sympathy, 191, 

Compatible,  225. 
Compel,  225, 828. 
Compendium,  16. 
Compensation,  226. 
Competent,  227. 
Competition,  228. 
Complain,  to  lament,  228. 

**        to  murmur,  229. 
Complaint,  229. 
Complaisance,  280. 
Complaisant,  eivii,  206. 

**  courteous,  281. 

Complete,  perfect,  230. 
e7aire,83a, 

"        v..  230. 
Completion,  266. 
Complexity,  231. 
ComplicaUon,  231. 
Compliant,  232. 
Compliment,  v.,  49. 
Comply,  to  conform,  231. 

**       to  consent,  62. 
Compooe,  to  settle,2S3. 

"       to  compound,  233. 

"       toform,46% 
Composed,  sedate,  233. 

"         calm,  176. 
Compound,  adj. ,  238. 

"         v.,  233. 
Comprehend,  to  comprise,  284. 
'*  to  conceive,  234. 

Comprehensive,  234. 
Comprise,  234. 
Compulsion,  264. 
Compunction,  711. 
Compute,  to  calculate,  178. 

**        to  esUmate,dm, 
Conceal,  to  dissemble,  234. 

"      to  hide,  236. 
Concealment,  28o. 
Concede,  472. 
Conceit,  fancy,  236. 
"      pride,  GSi, 
Conceited,  643. 
Conceive,  to  apprehend,  90. 

toundeni(and,2M. 
Conception,  notion,  2an. 

**         perception, ee&. 
Concern,  affair,  M. 

"       v.,  to  affect,  63. 

"       care,  IbO. 

"       interesi,^^. 
Concert,  238. 
Conciliate,  238. 
Concise,  742. 
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Conclude,  21  A. 
Condudo  upon,  398. 
Conclusion,  338. 
Concloaire,  (hcisive^  339. 

Concomitant,  25. 
Concord,  339. 
Concur,  63. 
ConcnirenccL  106. 
Concnaalon,  741. 
Condemn,  to  blame^  153. 

"        to  reprobaU,  718. 

"        to  senteneey  736. 
Condescension,  7S0. 
Condition,  artiel€,9». 

•♦         Hatioit,  340. 

"         9atMtion,  ISL 
Condolence.  787. 
Conduce,  240. 
Conduct,  n.,  143. 

"       T.,  340, 680. 
Confederacy,  69. 
Confederate,  73,341. 
Confer,  341. 
Conference,  368. 
Confess,  30. 
Confide,  343. 
Confidence,  aatntnrneSy  109. 

**  hope,  5^. 

Confident,  343. 
Confine,  n.,  190. 
"       v.,  160. 
Confined,  365. 
Confinement,  342. 
Confirm,  to  corroborate,  343u 

"       to  ettablUh,  343. 
Conflict,  344. 
Conform,  331. 
Conformable,  344. 
Conformation,  451. 
Confound,  to  ab€uth,  8. 

«'        to  bajffU,  139. 
to  eonftu^  345. 
to  mix,  615. 
Confront,  346. 
Confuse,  to  confound,  345. 

toa6rt«*,8. 
Confti8ed,643. 
Confusion,  346. 
Confute,  345. 
Congratulate,  438. 
Congreii^tion,  104. 
Conifress,  104. 
Conjecture,  n.,  346. 
v.,  491. 
Conjuncture,  347. 
Connect.  347. 
Connection,  347, 559. 
Conquer,  348. 
Conqueror,  349. 
Consanguinity,  573. 
Conscientious,  349. 
Conscious,  134. 

tobe,43fl. 
Consecrate,  301. 
Consent,  to  permit^  249. 

"        to  comply,  63. 
n.,  lOG. 
Consequence,  ff«ct,  360. 
"  event,  635. 

Consequently,  nntnrally,  634. 
"  therefore,  795. 

Conatder,  to  reJlect^iBl, 


Consider,  to  regard^  25L 
Considerate,  796. 
Consideration,  361. 
Consign,  353. 
Consistent,  eompattifle,  335. 

"         eon^onani,  3S8. 
Console,  353. 
Consonant,  353. 
Conspicuous,    dUUnffuinked, 

354. 
Conspicuous,  prominent,  690. 
Conspiracy,  319. 
Constanc}',  353. 
Constant,  continual,  262. 

durable,9a5. 
Consternation,  67. 
Constitute,  to  appoint,  264. 

"         to  form,  452. 
Constitutlon./rafne,  458. 

'*  government,  483. 

Ctmatrain,  83H. 
Constraint,  354. 
Construct,  168. 
Consult,  355. 
Consume,  338. 
Consamoiation,  366. 
Consumpti<Ni,  395. 
Contact,  356. 
Contagion,  356. 
Contagious,  256. 
Contain,  loAoM.  257. 

"       to  eomprise,  284. 
Contaminate,  3i»7. 
Contemn,  368. 
Contemplate.  359. 
Contemporary,  316. 
Contemptible,  eontemptuoun, 

359. 
Contemptible,  de^pioahU,  369. 
Contemptaoua,  eont^npnble, 

360. 
Contemptuous,  eeornful,  260. 
Contend,  to  strive,  780. 
to  conteM,  360. 
Contention,  etri/e,  780. 

di9a€n»ion,9B^. 
Contentment,  361. 
Contest,  a.,  244. 
"       T.,2eo. 
Contiguous,  44. 
Continence,  196. 
Contingency,  24. 
Contingent,  24. 
Continual,  conVrtnl,  263. 

*'         continued,  263. 
Continuance,  263. 
Continuation,  duration,K^ 

conUnuUif,7lSi, 
Conttoue,  to  remain,  263. 

"        to  pereoo&re,  264. 
Continued,  263. 
Continuity,  263. 
Contract,  s.,  64. 
v.,  15. 
Contracted,  265. 
(k>ntradict,  266. 
Contrary,  60. 
Contrast,  224. 
Contribute,  to  conduce,  340. 

"  to  mitU«tor,61l. 

Contribution,  790. 
Contrition,  711. 
Contrive,  to  devise,  366. 


OontrlTe,  to  concert,  2S8L 
Control,  195. 
Controvert,  367. 
ConturoacioQS,  635. 
Contumacy,  3S7. 
Contumely,  713. 
Conrene,  108. 
Convenient,  commodious,  321, 

suiiable,  268. 
Convent,  212. 
Convention,  104. 
Conversant,  268. 
Conversation,  288. 
Convene,  a.,  234. 
»•        T.,  766. 
ConTer8able,418. 
Convert,  269. 
Convey,  136. 
Convict,  to  detect,  289. 
'*       to  convince,  270. 
"       a.,  283. 
Convince,  370. 
Convincing,  339. 
Convivial,  270. 
Convocation,  104. 
Convoke,  1U3. 
Cool,  ooM,  371. 

**    dispassionats,M». 
Copious,  671. 
Copiooely,  577 
Copy,  n.,  371. 

"     to  transcribe,Tn, 

"      to  imitate,SaB. 
Coquet,  372. 
Cordial,  605. 
Comer,  273. 
Corporal,  273L 
Corporeal,  corporal,  273. 
"         maisrial,  2TS. 
Coqi9e,167. 
Corpalent,  3T8. 
Correct,  ▼.,274. 

"      a4J..  274 
CarrBctfcm.276. 
Correctness,  571. 
Correspondent,  276l 
Corroborate,  243. 
Corrupt,  to  eontaminate,VI, 

toft»f,722. 
Cormption,  314. 
Coat.  276. 
Costly,  818. 
Council,  101 
Counsel,  52. 
Count,  v.,  ITS,  708. 
Countenance,  v.,  378. 
8..41X 
Counterfeit,  a^}.,  TJQ. 

v.,  539. 
Country,  576l 
Countryman,  378. 
Couple,  379. 
Courage,  foriUHde,  380. 

'*       orartnt,  163. 
Course,  mee,  280. 
"      «N?rf,  722. 
Course,  series,  738. 

**      fliKf  liner.  830. 
Conrt,  homage^  51& 
Gourteona,  frfoAle,  63. 

"         comptftisnnt,  281. 
Courtly.  281. 
Covenant,  64. 
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Cover,  T.,  377. 

**    n.,in. 

Covering,  793. 
Covet,  m 
CovetouanesSf  277. 
Crack,  v.,  166. 
Crafty,  »6. 
Crave,  U% 
Creeto,  to  eauM,  184. 
'*      to  make,  W9. 
Credit, /a«or,  Ml. 
"      beU^f,  144. 
**     name,  028. 
Creed,  416. 
Crew,  ISO. 
Crime,  9tM,  262. 

**     mUdemeanor,  283. 
CriminAl,a<U..283. 

•..288. 
Crisis,  247. 
Criterion,  284. 
Criticism,  81. 
Criticise,  187. 
Crooked,  awkwtrd,  125. 

bMt,l4». 
Cross,  auktDard,  126. 
"     captiousy  178. 
Crowd,  62a 
Cmel,  inhuman,  284. 

"     Aard-h4arted,4as. 
Crush,  to  «quee»e,  166. 

**     to  o^encheUn,  661. 
Crutch,  771 
Cry,  D.,  629, 
•*   fc>oa/i,176. 
"    <0iMtfp,285. 
**    to  «cr0am,  286. 
"   toaDeiaim,ns, 
Culpable,  286. 
Culprit,  383. 
Cultivation,  taiaoe,  286. 

eiHliMatian^VSe. 
Culture,  286. 
Cunning,  s.,  97. 

"       adl.,286. 
Cupidity,  277. 
Curb,  196. 
Cure,  v.,  287. 

Curiousl  288.' 
Current,  777. 
Cnrae,  600. 
Cursory,  M9. 
Curtail,  16. 
Curved,  149. 
Custody,  672. 
Custom,  habit,  280. 

•*      /a«*ir>n,290. 

"       te»,790. 

"       VMffe,  811. 

Dally,  291. 
Dainty,  391. 
Damage,  lo9»,  694. 

"       inJurt/,5Sl. 
Dampness,  618. 
Danger.  291. 
Dare,  162. 
Daring,  293. 
Dark,  obgcfire,  292. 
*'     opaque,  643. 
Dart,  ▼..743. 
Date,  799. 


Daub,  766. 
Days  of  yore,  454. 
Dead,  684. 
Deadly,  393. 
Deal,  29S. 
Dealing,  800. 
Dearth,  727. 
Death,  398. 
Debar,  316. 
Debase,  6. 
Debate,  to  arffue.  98. 

'"      to  deliberate,  394. 
Debilitate,  831. 
DebUity,294. 
Debt,  296. 
Decay,  n.,  396. 

"      v.,  663. 
Decease,  393. 
Deceit,  aW,  97. 

"      deception,  296. 

"      dnpUeitp,n^. 

"     fraud,  A. 
Deceitful,  419. 
Deceive,  397. 
Deceiver,  397. 
Decency,  398. 
Decent,  140. 
Deception,  396. 
Decide,  398. 
Decided,  detertnined,  298. 

'*      deoiHve,  399. 
Decision,  399. 
Decisive,  <feci<fe<f,  399. 

"    .  concht9i9e,W9. 
Declaim,  300. 
Declare,  to  ptf&2i«A,  300. 

*•      to  Hgnify,  407. 

''       to  discover,  340. 

"       to  pn^eM,  688. 
DecUne,n.,39^ 

"       v.,  707. 
Decorate,  48. 
Decorum,  296. 
Decoy,  73. 
Decrease,  8. 
Decree,  901. 
Decry,  347. 
Dedicate.  801. 
Deduce,  317. 
Deduct,  303. 
Deduction,  238, 802. 
Deed,  MDsto^l,  802. 

"     ff^36. 
Deem,  797. 
De(hce,303. 
Delkme,  102. 
Defeat,  to  beat,  138. 

"      to  baMe,  129. 

"      to/o«,304. 
Deflect,  itnper/ecHon,  631. 

'*     bUmieh,  166. 
Deflection,  304. 
Defective,  306. 
Defend,  to  apoiogUe,  86. 

"      to  proteei,9Xi&. 

"      to  guard,  490. 
Defendant,  306. 
Defender,  306. 
Defeniifble,  306. 
Defensive,  306. 
Defer,  307. 
Deference,  330. 
Deficient,  305, 414. 


Defile,  267. 

Definite,  306. 

Definition,  307. 

Deform,  308. 

Defrand,  196. 

Defy,  163. 

Degrade,  to  detract,  348. 

**       to  disgrace,  6. 

"       to  disparage. 'S4tl, 

"       to  humble,  oA, 
Degree,  206. 
Deity,  307. 
Dejection,  307. 
Delay,  307. 
Delegate,  808. 
Deliberate,  v.,  294. 

"      ,«dj.,798. 
Delicacy,  291. 
Delicate,  434. 
Delight,  670. 
Delightful,  306. 
Delineate,  308. 
Delinquent,  688. 
Deliver,  to  rescue,  309. 

"      to/ree,461. 

**      to  glee  up,  472. 
Deliverance,  809. 
Delivery,  309. 
Delude,  297. 
Deluge,  649. 
Delusion,  419, 829. 
Demand,  to  ask,  101. 

**       to  r<9M4ra,309. 
Demeanor,  143. 
Demise,  293. 
Demolish,  810. 
Demon,  826 
Demonstrate,  698. 
Demur,  v.,  310. 

"      n.,  311. 
Denominate,  622. 
Denomination,  622. 
Denote,  311. 
Dense,  790. 

Deny,  to  contradict,  268, 
"     to  refuse,  811. 
"     to  dUatmo,  sart. 
Departure,  death,  298. 

**         eorit,  409. 
Dependence,  312. 
Depict,  662. 
Deplore,  312. 
Deponent,  318. 
Deportment,  143. 
Deposit,  313. 
Depravation,  314. 
Depravity,  314. 
Depreciate,  347. 
Depredation,  316. 
Depression,  307. 
Deprive,  to  bereave,  160. 

^      to  debar,  316. 
Depth,  316. 
Depute,  264, 808. 
Deputy,  ambassador,  74. 

"      delegaie,9(». 
Derange,  846. 
Derangement,  816. 
Deride,  316. 
Derive,  817. 
Derogate,  348. 
Describe.  707. 
Description,  uceount,  28. 
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PLACE 


some  elevated  piaee^  ia  agreeable  to  be 
looked  at^  or  to  be  looked  from.  The 
faulty  position  of  a  letter  in  writing  some- 
times spoils  the  whole  performance. 

Hope,  with  uplifted  foot  set  free  ftum  earth, 
Pants  for  the  plac6  of  her  ethereal  birth. 

Cowpca. 
The  planets  in  their  ttatiou  listening  stood. 

MU.TOK. 

Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  Hi- 
ttatian^  and  set  ofT  with  many  heautifol  walks. 

Addison. 

By  Taryinff  the  potdtion  of  my  eye,  and  mov- 
ing it  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  direct  beam 
of  the  sun's  light,  the  color  of  tlie  sun's  reflected 
light  constantly  vai-ksd  upon  the  speculum  as  it 
did  upon  my  eye.  Newton. 

SitucUion  and  position,  when  applied 
to  persons,  are  similarly  distinguished ; 
the  situatum  is  that  in  which  a  man  finds 
himself,  either  with  or  without  his  own 
choice ;  the  position  is  that  in  which  he 
is  placed  without  his  own  choice. 

A  Hiuation  in  which  I  am  as  unknown  to  all 
the  world  as  I  am  ignorant  of  all  that  passes  in 
it  would  exactly  suit  me.  Cowpeb. 

Every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence 
chauKes  our  position  with  respect  to  the  things 
about  us.  Johnson. 

Place,  situation,  and  station  have  an  ex- 
tended signification  in  respect  to  men  in 
civil  society,  that  is,  either  to  their  cir- 
cumstances or  actions ;  POST  has  no  oth- 
er sense  when  applied  to  persons.  Place 
is  as  indefinite  as  before ;  it  may  be  tak- 
en for  that  share  which  we  personally 
have  in  society  either  generally,  as  when 
every  one  is  said  to  fill  a  place  in  socie- 
ty;  or  particularly  for  a  specific  share  of 
its  business,  as  to  fill  a  place  under  gov- 
ernment :  situation  is  that  kind  of  place 
which  specifies  either  our  share  in  its 
business,  but  with  a  higher  import  than 
the  general  term  piace,  or  a  share  in  its 
gams  and  losses,  as  the  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse situation  of  a  man :  a  station  is  that 
kind  ot  place  which  denotes  a  share  in  its 
relative  consequence,  power,  and  honor ; 
in  which  sense  every  man  holds  a  certain. 
station;  the  post  is  that  kind  ot  place  in 
which  he  has  a  specific  share  in  the  du- 
ties of  society ;  the  situation  comprehends 
many  duties;  but  the  post  includes  prop- 
erly one  duty  only;  the  word  being  fig- 
uratively employed  from  the  post  or  par- 
.ticular  spot  which  a  soldier  is  said  to  oo- 
Aiupy.    A  clerk  in  a  counting-house  fills  a 


place:  a  clergyman  holds  a  situaiion  by 
virtue  of  his  office ;  he  is  in  the  station 
of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  his  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  his  situation:  a  faithful 
minister  will  always  consider  tliai  his 
post  where  good  is  to  be  done. 

These  two  sorts  sf  men  (rich  anii  poor)  move 
in  the  same  direction,  though  in  a  different  plae^. 
They  both  move  with  the  order  of  the  nnivene. 

BcmuL 

Though  this  is  a  situation  of  the  greatest  ease 
and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  yet  this  is  by  do 
meanit  fit  to  be  the  subject  of  all  men's  petitions 
to  God.  - 


It  lias  been  my  fate  to  be  engaged  in  1, 

much  and  often,  by  the  StaHons  in  which  I  have 
been  placed.  AnzBacBT. 

1  will  never,  while  I  have  health,  be  wanting 
to  my  duty  in  my  poU,  Atteeburt. 

TO  PLACK,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

To  PLAC£  is  to  assign  a  place  (r. 
Place)  to  a  thing;  to  DISPOSE  is  to 
place  according  to  a  certain  rule;  to  OR- 
DER  is  to  plaoe  in  a  certain  order.  To 
place  is  an  unqualified  act  both  as  to  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  the  action ; 
to  dispose  is  a  qualified  act,  it  is  qualified 
as  to  the  manner;  the  former  is  an  act 
of  expediency  or  necessity ;  the  latter  ia 
an  act  of  judgment  or  discretion.  Things 
are  often  placed  from  the  necessity  of  be> 
ing plaoecf  in  some  way  or  another:  they 
are  disposed  so  as  to  appear  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  may  place  a  single  ob- 
ject, but  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  several  objects  to  be  di^)osed.  One 
places  a  book  on  a  shelf,  or  dispotus  a 
number  of  books  according  to  their  statt 
on  different  shelves. 

If  I  have  a  wish  that  Is  prominent  above  the 
rest,  it  is  to  see  you  placed  to  yotfr  satiabctioo 
near  n»e.  SamnnonL 

And  last  the  relics  by  themselves  dispone. 
Which  in  a  brasen  urn  the  priests  encloee. 

DRrDBX. 

To  order  and  dispose  are  both  taken 
in  the  sense  of  putting  several  things  in 
some  order,  but  dispose  may  be  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment ;  ordering,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
prehends command  as  well  as  regulatioiu 
Things  are  disposed  in  a  shop  to  the  best 
advantage,  or  in  the  moral  application, 
the  thoughts  are  disposed;  a  man  orders 
his  family,  or  a  oommander  orders  the 
battle. 
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Distaste,  84& 

Dream,  868L 

Egoistical,  643. 

Distemper,  34A. 

Dregs,  868. 

E;}aculation,  87X 

Distinct,  831. 
l>istincti(m,880. 

Drench,  757. 
Drift.  794. 

Elder,  738. 
Elderly,  872. 

o/di8Hneti<m,4aL 

Droll,  678. 

Elect,  201. 

Distinctly,  OOi. 

Distingolsh,  to  dUenminaU, 

Droop,  to,/laff,  441. 

Elegant,  484. 

"     rf^/>,419. 

Elevate,  586. 

364. 

Drop,  419. 

Eligible,  378. 

Distingalsh,  to  pereHee,  662. 

Dross,  863. 

Elocution,  878. 

toHanali96,14,l. 
toaMraet,2i, 

Drowsy,  hsaw,  606. 

Eloquence.  878. 
Elucidate,  406. 

Dlstlngnlsbedi  354. 

Drowse,  764. 

Elude,  toMOtfps,  89a 
•*     toavoid,12!L 

Distort,  805. 

Drudge,  789. 

Distnwted,  17. 

Drudgery,  837. 

Emanate,  96. 

Distress,  ad««rs<<Sf,  51. 

Drunkenness,  660. 

Embarrass,  373. 

»       <in0i«^,366. 
♦•       toaffiiei,bl. 

Dubious,  861. 
Ductile,  860. 

Embarrassments,  888. 
Embellish,  48. 

"       toAaraM,866. 

Due,  295. 

Emblem,  482. 

Di8trilmte,<0a<to«,868. 

Dull,  AM«y,  606. 

Embolden,  880. 

to  dUpense,  849. 

•♦    insipid^Sea. 

Embrace,  to  eiaspf  206. 

to  divide,  W9. 

**       to  comprise,  234. 

District,  867. 

Embryo,  874. 

DistrastfUU857. 

Dumb,  749. 

Emend,  75. 

Disturb,  to  inUrrupt,  868. 

Duplicity,  396. 

Emerge,  722. 

••       to  trottblo^fm. 

Durable, /a«M«0Pt8M. 

Emergency,  408. 
Eminent,  364. 

Dlstnrl»nce,aa8. 

"       <M>n««att«,366. 

Dlnmal,  291. 

Duration,  ooftMnwaiice,  268. 

Emissary,  874. 

Dive,  671. 

"        «i»«,366. 

Emit,  874. 

**    Into,  684. 

Dntlftil,  366. 

Emolument,  464. 

Divers,  383. 
Diversion,  78. 

Duty,  oMi^aKofi,  866. 

Emotion,  61. 

•*     &u«ifrc««,171. 

Emphasis,  778. 

Diversity,  380. 
Divert,  77. 

"     fcio»,790. 

Empire,  kingdom,  87S. 

Dwell,  10. 

•*       re»yn.  376. 
Employ,  876. 

Diverted,  17. 

Dye,  216. 

Divide,  to  wpanite,  368. 
•«      todMHbuU,3B», 

Employment,  170. 

Each,  67. 

Empower,  221. 

Divine,  ffo<//a;«,  478. 

Eager, 866. 

Empty,  vaeant.^B, 

Eagerness,  122. 

"      hoUow,6U, 

Early,  762. 

Emulation,  228. 

"      v.,  491. 

Earn,  32. 

Enchant,  193. 

Divinity,  807. 

Earnest,  a^J-t  36ft. 

Encircle,  786. 

DivisioD,  668. 

"       s.,367. 

Encomium,  377. 

Divulge,  096. 

Ease.  9T4i«<,  367. 

Encompass,  786. 

Do,to((e<,34. 

"    s<iWnM«,868. 

Encounter,  s.,  112. 

Docile,  369. 

Easiness.  868. 

"         v.,  112. 

Doctrine,  pr^csM  360. 

Easy,  868. 
Ebullition,  860. 

Encourage,  to  dUtr,  197. 

"       (/ogrma,  860. 

**        to  animate^  377. 

DQgms,860. 

Eccentric,  666. 

"        to  adwin4ie,dm. 

Dogmatical,  243. 

Ecclesiastic,  860. 

"        to  omboklen,990. 

Doleftal,  666. 

Eclipse,  37a 

Encroach,  380. 

Domestic,  rJO. 

Economical,  686. 
Economy,  870, 637. 
Ecstasy,  870. 

Encumber,  212. 

Domineering,  633. 

Encyclop«Bdla.828. 

Dominion,  empire,  876. 

End.  aim,  66. 

**        potoor.  675. 

Edge,  159. 

"    «c<r«m«f/,  881. 
"   r6<ison>,  724. 

t^rrUory.lW. 

Edict,  301. 

Donation,  bsiie/aotion,  146. 

Edmce,870. 

"   v.. 881. 

Doom,  n.,  8-^. 

Education,  871. 
Efface,  166. 

Endeavor,  to  attempt.  113. 
**        to  aim,  Ml. 

"      v.,  736. 

Effect,  n.,  260. 

n..382. 

**     «TMtpsiMe,86L 

**     to  produee,  871. 

Endless,  n.,  382. 
Endow,  664. 

Efltetlve,  372. 

Endowment,  460. 

"      v.,  861. 

EfliBcts,  481. 

Endue,  664. 

Doubtftil,861. 

EffiBCtnal,872. 

Endurance,  667. 
Endure,  187. 

Downliill,418. 

Effeminate,  429. 

Dose,  764. 

Effervescence,  360. 

Enemy,  882. 

Drag.  863. 
Drain,  766. 

Efficacious,  37X 
Efficient,  872. 

Energy,  883. 
Enervate,  82L 

Draw,  363. 

Effigy,  687. 

Enflseble,821. 

Dread,  v.,  91. 

Effort,  endMwn*^  882. 

Engage,  to  nUra^it,  116. 

"     n.,  134. 

*•     atiompt,  118. 
EfflPontcry,ll!^. 

"       to  Hnd,  162. 

DreAdfaI,/«<ir/i«l.436. 

Engagement,  haUle,  134. 

"      formidabl€,i5i. 

Efftasion,  872. 

bu%iH€8»,  170. 
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Import  is  Bometimes  used  for  the  sabjeot 
ofjport  to  another. 

Commit  not  thy  prophetic  mind 

To  flitting  leaYcs,  the  9pori  of  every  wind, 

Lest  they  disperse  in  air.  Detdbr. 

PLAYFUL,  GAME80MK,  8P0RTIVJB. 

PLAYFUL,  or  full  of  j»fay,  GAME- 
SOME,  having  gcrnie,,  or  a  disposition  to 
ffomt,  and  SPORTIVE,  disposed  to  tpmrt, 
are  taken  in  a  sense  similar  to  the  prim- 
itive (v.  Play),  Ptayfid  is  applicable  to 
jouth  or  childhood,  when  there  is  the 
greatest  disposition  to  play,  Oammome 
and  qmrtive  are  applied  to  persons  of 
maturer  years;  the  former  in  the  bad 
sense,  and  the  latter  in  the  good  sense. 
A  person  may  be  said  to  be  ffameaome 
who  gives  into  idle  jests,  or  sportive  who 
indulges  in  harmless  i^rt 

He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and 
childhood  at  being  playful,  Addison. 

Belial  in  like  ffamewme  mood.  Miltok. 

I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humor  now ; 

Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  tlie  money? 

Shacspeabs. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DEUGQT,  CHARM. 

PLEASURE,  from  the  Latin  placeo^ 
to  please  or  give  content,  is  the  geoeric 
term,  involving  in  itself  the  common  idea 
of  the  other  terms.  JOY,  v.  Glad.  DE- 
LIGHT, in  Latin  ddiciat,  from  ddicio^  to 
allure,  signifies  what  allures  the  mind. 

Fieature  is  a  term  of  most  extensive 
use :  it  embraces  one  grand  class  of  our 
feelings  and  sensations,  and  is  opposed 
to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces  the 
second  class  or  division :  joy  and  ddigkl 
are  but  modes  or  modifications  of  pUoK- 
wfy  differing  as  to  the  degree,  and  as  to 
the  objects  or  sources.  PUcuure^  in  its 
peculiar  acceptation,  is  smaller  in  degree 
than  either  ^*ay  or  ddighty  but  in  its  uni- 
versal acceptation  it  defines  no  degree: 
the  term  is  indifferently  employed  for 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree: 
whereas  joy  and  ddight  can  be  employed 
only  to  express  a  positively  high  degree. 
Pleasure  is  produced  by  any  or  every  ob- 
ject; everything  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded  acts  upon  us  more  or  less  to  pro- 
duce it ;  we  may  have pfetutire  either  from 
without  or  from  within :  pUagtire  from  the 
gratification  of  our  senses,  from  the  exer- 
oiso  of  our  affections,  or  the  exercise  of 


our  understandings ;  pleamrm  from  oar 
own  selv^  or  pleiswrea  from  others :  but 
joy  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
affections;  and  ddight,  either  from  the 
aifections  or  the  understanding.  In  this 
manner  we  distinguish  the  jSeagurea  of 
the  table,  social  pleamreA,  or  intellectaal 
pleasures;  the  joy  of  meeting  an  old 
friend ;  or  the  ddight  of  pursuing  a  fa- 
vorite object 

Pleasures  are  either  transitory  or  oth- 
erwise: joy  is  in- its  nature  commonly 
short  of  duration,  it  springs  from  partic- 
ular events ;  it  is  pleasure  at  high  tide, 
but  it  may  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as 
the  events  which  caused  it;  one's  joy 
may  be  awakened  and  damped  in  quick 
succession.  Ddight  is  not  so  fleeting  as 
joy^  but  it  may  be  less  so  than  simple 
pleasure ;  ddight  arises  from  a  state  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  natural- 
ly more  durable  than  that  of  joy;  but  it 
is  a  state  seldomer  attainable  and  not  so 
much  at  one^s  command  is  pleasure. 

My  yoang  men  have  the  pUaswre  ot  heating 
themselves  praised  by  those  who  are  in  years. 

Abduom. 
While  he  who  virtno*s  radiant  coarse  has  ran. 
Descends  like  a  serenely  setting  sun ; 
Hte  thoughts  trinmphant  heav'n  alone  employs. 
And  hope  anticipates  his  tatanjoys.     Jsimta. 
Vain  are  all  sadden  sallies  o!  delight. 
Convulsions  of  a  weak  distempered  ^oy.   Tooira. 

Pleasure^  joy^  and  ddigM  are  likewise 
employed  for  the  things  which  give  pleas- 
ure,  joyy  or  ddighL  OHARU  (v.  Attrao- 
Hoti)  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  what 
charms,  or  gives  a  high  degree  of  pleas- 
ure; but  not  a  degree  equal  to  that  of 
joy  or  ddighty  though  greater  than  of  or- 
dinary jo^euwure;  pleasure  intoxicates;  the 
joys  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Christianas 
pursuit;  the  delights  of  matrimony  are 
lasting  to  those  who  are  susoeptible  of 
true  affection ;  the  charms  of  rural  sce- 
nery never  fail  of  their  effect  whenever 
they  offer  themselves  to  the  eye. 

That  every  day  has  its  pains  and  sorrows  is 
universally  experienced  ;  but  if  we  look  impar* 
tially  about  us,  we  shall  And  that  every  day  has 
likewise  its  pleasures  and  its  Joys.      Jobkson. 

Before  the  day  of  departure  (firom  tlie  country) 
a  week  is  always  appropriated  fbr  the  pa^nnent 
and  reception  of  ceremonial  visits,  at  which  noth- 
ing can  be  mentioned  but  the  delights  of  Lon- 
don. JOHKSON. 

When  thus  creation's  charms  aronnd  combine, 
Amid  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 

OOLMIIRS. 
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FLEMTIFUIi,  PLK19TEOU8y  ARUNDANT, 
COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 

PLENTIFUL  and  PLENTEOUS,  signi- 
fying the  presence  of  plenty^  jjlenUude^ 
or  fiduMty  differ  only  in  use :  the  former 
being  mostly  employed  in  the  familiar, 
the  latter  in  the  grave  style.  Plenty  fills ; 
ABUNDANCE,  in  Latin  a/nindantia^  from 
abundoy  to  overflow,  compounded  of  the 
intensive  ab  and  unda^  a  wave,  signifying 
literally  overflowing,  docs  more,  it  leaves 
a  superfluity ;  as  that,  however,  which  fills 
suffices  as  much  as  that  which  flows  over, 
the  term  abundance  is  often  employed 
promiscuously  with  that  of  plenty;  we 
can  indifferently  say  a  plentiful  harvest, 
or  an  abundant  harvest.  Plentiful  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  familiar  term  than  abundant: 
we  say,  therefore,  most  commonly,  a  plen- 
ty of  provisions ;  9k  plenty  of  food ;  a  plen- 
ty of  com,  wine,  and  oil :  but  an  abunianee 
of  words;  an  abundance  of  riches;  an 
(Umndanee  of  wit  or  humor.  In  certain 
years  fruit  is  plentifid^  and  at  other  times 
grain  is  plentiful;  in  all  cases  we  have 
abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  things. 

The  reshr  knaves  are  orermn  with  ease, 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  f!sction.      Rows. 
And  Ood  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant^  living  sonl. 

Hilton. 

COPIOUS,  in  Latin  eopiomUy  from  co- 
pie^  or  con  and  opes,  wealth,  signifying 
having  a  store,  and  AMPLE  (v.  Ample) 
are  modes  either  ot  plenty  or  a/bundtmee: 
the  former  is  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  into  one  point; 
the  term  ample  is  employed  only  in  re- 
gard to  what  may  be  narrowed  or  ex- 
panded ;  a  eopunte  stream  of  blood,  or  a 
copiwu  flow  of  words,  equally  designate 
the  quantity  which  is  collected  together, 
as  an  an^  provision,  an  ample  store,  an 
ample  share,  marks  that  which  may  at 
pleasure  be  increased  or  diminished. 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brtnk  a  capioue  flood 
Rolls  fUr  and  placid.  TnoMsoii. 

Peaoefal  beneath  prtmeral  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Nifcer*8  yellow  stream. 
Leans  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes. 

Thomson. 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 
PLUNGE  is  but  a  variation  of  plucky 
puUj  and  the  Latin peUo,io  drive  or  force 
zorward.    DIVE  is  but  a  variation  of  dip^ 


which  is,  under  various  forms,  to  be  found 
in  the  Northern  languages. 

One  plunges  sometimes  in  order  to 
dive;  but  one  may  plunye  without  div- 
inffy  and  one  may  dive  ^-'ithoni  plunging : 
to  plunge  is  to  dart  head-foremost  into 
the  water :  to  dive  is  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  or  toward  it :  it  is  a  good 
practice  for  bathers  to  plunge  into  the 
water  when  they  first  go  in,  although  it 
is  not  advisable  for  them  to  dive;  ducks 
frequently  dive  into  the  water  without 
ever  plunging.  Thus  far  they  differ  in 
their  natural  sense ;  but  in  the  figurative 
application  they  differ  more  widely:  to 
plunge,  in  this  case,  is  an  act  of  rashness : 
to  dive  is  an  act  of  design :  a  young  man 
hurried  away  by  his  passions  will  plunge 
into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes 
into  possession  of  his  estate:  people  of 
a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the  se- 
crets of  others. 

The  French  plunged  themselves  into  these  ca- 
lamities they  suffer*  to  prevent  tliemselves  from 
settling  into  a  British  constitotion.  Buaas. 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy. 

Shajcspxabs. 

TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

POISE  is  in  French  ptndity  a  weight, 
and  peacTy  to  weigh.  BALANCE  is  in 
French  batancety  from  the  Latin  bilanXy 
or  bis  and  lanx,  a  pair  of  scales. 

To  poise  is  properly  to  keep  the  weight 
from  pressing  on  either  side;  to  balanee 
is  to  keep  the  balanee  even.  The  idea  of 
bringing  into  an  equilibrium  is  common 
to  both  terms,  but  a  thing  is  poised  as  re- 
spects itself;  it  is  baltmeed  as  respects 
other  things;  a  person  poises  a  plain 
stick  in  his  hand  when  he  wants  it  to  lie 
even;  he  balances  the  stick  if  it  has  a 
particular  weight  at  each  end :  a  person 
may  poise  himself,  but  he  balances  others : 
when  not  on  firm  ground,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  coiM  one's  self;  when  two  persons 
are  situated  one  at  each  end  of  a  beam, 
they  may  balanee  one  another.  In  the 
moral  application  they  are  similarly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Some  evil,  teirible  snd  unforeseen. 

Must  sure  ensue  to  poiet  the  scale  against 

Thb  vast  profusion  of  exceeding  pleasure. 

Rows. 
This,  oh !  this  very  moment  let  me  die, 
While  hopes  and  fiears  In  equal  balance  lie. 

DaTDSw* 
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Fortify,  778. 
Fortitude,  380. 
Fortttitoiis,  4M. 
Fortunate,  luek^fiU. 

Fortane,  189. 
Forward,  onward,  M3. 

y.,37». 
Foster,  4M. 
Found,  to  grannd^  456. 

«*      ioiiuftUut§,U^ 
Foundation,  i57. 
Fountain,  708. 
Fraction,  723. 
Fracture,  798. 
Fragile,  458. 
Yngnnce^  7M. 
Frail,  4fi8. 
FMilty,  S31. 
Frame,  n.,  458. 

"      v.,6«. 
Frank,  459. 
Fraud,  396. 
Fraudulent,  419. 
Fray,  697. 
Fruak,4«0. 
Free,/r(MJt,488. 
**    eanempi^  461. 

**    famUUir,4Sl. 

"    T.,451. 
Freedom,  463. 
Freight,  463. 
Frequent,  v.,  403. 
Frequently,  commonly^  333 

o/^,640. 
Fresh,  038. 
Fret,  733. 
Fretful.  178. 
Friendly,  76. 
Friendship,  095. 
Frigid,  271. 
Fright,  67. 
Frighten,  463. 
Frightful,  425. 
Frivolous,  803. 
Frolic,  463. 
Front,  413. 
Frontier,  169. 
Froward,  135. 
Fmgality,  637. 
Fruitful,  430. 
Fniltlon,  383. 
Fruitless,  813. 
Fni!<trate,  30i. 
Fuiai,  1o  eobteuU,  403. 

'*     to  accompliahf  463. 

"     to  keep,  511. 
Fully,  677. 
Fulness,  464. 
Fnuction.  639. 
Funeral,  464. 
Furious,  816. 
Furnish,  693. 
Furniture.  481. 
Fury,  maduejut,  697. 

"    «»(7<r,  80. 
Futile,  803. 

Gain,  B.,  464. 
"     to  get,  468. 
**    to  aequire,9t. 


Gait,  183. 
Gale,  167. 
Gall,  ▼.,738. 
Gallant,  bravs^  163. 

"       s.,  466. 
Gambol,  468.     _ 
Game,  s.,  668. 

to  fnaJU  gamM  ^,  668. 
Gamesome,  670. 
Gang,  130. 
(Sap.  164. 
Gape,  466. 
Garmlons,  T89. 
Gasp.  653. 
Gather,  466. 
Gaudy,  745. 
Gay,oAMr/i<l,19e. 

*'    Moiry,745. 
Gate,  466. 
Gender,  466. 
General,  466. 
Generally,  338. 
Generation,  ag^^  466u 
race,  698. 
Generous,  146. 
Genius,  tal^it,  557. 

"       «as«e,790. 
Genteel,  466. 
Gentile,  467. 
Gentle,  tame,  468. 

Genuine,  561. 
Gesticulation,  36. 
Gesture,  3& 
Get,  468. 
Ghastly,  610. 
Ghost,  817. 
Ghostly,  767. 
(Jibe,  738. 
Giddiness,  6861 
Gift,  prewnl,  409. 

"     (r/^n/,469. 
Give,  to  grant,  470. 

"    totiford,411. 

"    to  present,  411, 
Give  up,  to  dfiliver,  472. 

"       to  abandon.  473w 
Glad,  474. 
Gladness,  569. 
Glance,  look,  691. 
"      glimjtse,  476. 
"      at.  476. 
Glare,  s.,  443. 

••      v.,  741. 
Glaring.  475. 
Gleam,  475. 
(aide,  755. 
(>liromer,476. 
Glimpse,  476. 
Glitter,  741. 
Globe,  circle,  201. 

"     6/iW,476. 
Gloom,  476. 
Gloomy,  dutf,  364. 

'*       «»//«»,  476. 
Glory,  n.,  477. 
"      v.,  478. 
Gloss.  478. 
Glossary,  328. 
Glow,  436. 
Glut,  726. 
Godlike.  478. 
Godly.  479. 


Gold,479. 

Goldeo,479. 

Good,  0oo(Iii«m,479l 

"     beneJU,  480. 
Good-humor.  480. 
(jood-natnre.  480. 
Goodness,  479. 
Good  oflloe,  147. 
(Soods,  merekandiM,  SU. 

**    /umUure^HSL 

**■     poiMMiOfl«,481. 
Govern,  483. 
Government,  admiMittraHon, 

483. 
Government,  eomtiUtition,  48X 
Grace, /c/oor.  4881 

*•     charm,  484. 
Graoefhl,  becoming^  14L 

eiega^4»k. 
Gracious.  484. 
Grand,  great,  4Sn. 

'*     noItU,  639. 
Grandeur,  486. 
Gnsnt,  to  admit,  45. 

"     togive,410. 
Grasp,  680. 
Grate(tal.33. 
Gratification,  883. 
GraUfy,  to  indulge,  486. 

**       to  aaHefy,  79flL 
Gratitude,  796. 
Gratuitous,  486. 
Gratuity,  486u 
Grave,  aersoiu,  486L 

"     eoUr,  767. 

"     n.,487. 
Gravity,  833. 
Great, /arffe.  487. 

**     grand,  4Sn. 
Greatness.  753. 
Grecdinesa,12S. 
Greet.  97. 
Greeting,  735. 
Grief.  58. 
Grievance,  488. 
Grieve.  488. 
Chrieved,703. 
Grim,  510. 
Gripe,  to  la^  hold  of,  580. 

"     to  preea^  678. 
Grialy,  610. 
Groan,  489. 
Grosa,  ooarte.  489. 

*'     total,  489. 
Ground,  ▼.,466. 

"       n.,4a7. 
Gronp.  104. 
Grow,  to  become,  135. 

"     to  increase,  540. 
Grudge,  601. 
Guarantee,  490. 
Guard, /«noa,  439. 

"     defend,  490. 

*V    Mnli«W,491. 

"     guardian,4»l. 

»'      v.,  490. 
Guard  against.  491. 
Guardian,  491. 
Guess,  491. 
Guest,  493. 
(}ttide,ni/«.499. 

"     680. 
OlUle.398. 
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GuiIUes8,493. 
Guilty,  383. 
Guiae,  493. 
Gulf,  498. 
Gush,  443. 
GnsM67. 

Habit,  oiMlom,  289. 

*'    ^ui«0, 49a 
Hail,  T.,  27. 
Hallow,  SOL 
Handsome,  139. 
Hanker  after,  320. 
Happen,  493. 
Happiness,  felicity,  404. 

Happy,  494. 

Harangue,  42. 

Harass,  to  duirest,  366. 

•*      totc«nry,821. 
Harbinger,  449. 
Harbor,  8.,  495. 

"      to  9h«Uer,  496. 

"      fo<;A«rtfc4,460. 
Hard, /rr/i,  490. 
»*     unfeeling,  497. 
"     dimcult,  498. 
"     cailous,406. 
Hardened,  496. 
Hard-hearted,  488. 
Hardihood,  117. 
Hardiness,  117. 
Hardly,  499. 
Hardship,  48a 
Hardy,  497. 
Harm,  etil,  396. 

"     injtiry,66l. 
Harmless,  innocent,  492. 

".       inoffennive,  809. 
Harmony,  concord ,  239. 
**        melody,  610. 
Harsh,  499. 
Harshness,  34. 
Hasten,  to  accelerate,  499. 

"      to/»wrry,500. 
Hastiness,  TOO. 
Hasty,  cuntory,  280. 

•*      angry,  81. 
Hate,  601. 
Hateful,  501. 
Hatred,  orerMon,  121. 

**       enmity,  601. 
Have,  603. 
Haven,  496. 
Haughtiness,  diadain,  602. 

prW«,683, 
Haughty,  602. 
Haul,  362. 
Haunt,  463. 
Hazard,  p«W;,  291. 

'*       okanee,190. 

"       v.,  603. 
Head,  199. 
Headstrong,  636. 
Heady,  636. 
Heal,  287. 
Healthy,  irAofMomtf,  608. 

"       sound,  764. 
Heap,  604. 
Hear,  504. 
Hearken,  to  overhear,  504. 

to  attend,  116. 
Hearsay,  420. 


Hearty,  606. 
Heat,  436. 
Heathen,  467. 
Heave,  to  lift,  686. 

**      to  well,  606. 
Heavenly,  ceUetial,  186. 
godlike,  ^lA. 
Heavineas,  gloom,  476. 
v)eighi,«a. 
Heavy,  d«//,  605. 

**      weighty^SM, 
Heed,  v.,  114. 

"     8..  606. 
Heedless,  626. 
Heighten,  606. 
Heinous,  607. 
Help,  607. 
Heresy,  610. 
Heretic,  608. 

Hesitate,  to  demur,  810. 
**       to  etammer,  600. 
to  itcruple,  728. 
Hesitation,  810. 
Heterodoxy,  610. 
Hidden,  730. 
Hide,  to  conceal,  236. 

"    tocover,7n. 

"    «Nn.763. 
Hideous,  610. 
High,  <(7«,  610. 

^    kaugkiff^BOi. 
High.mtnded,602. 
High-sounding,  696. 
Hilarity,  616. 
Hind,  278. 

Hinder,  to  prevent,  611. 
"      to  etop,  612. 
"      to  retard,  717. 
Hint,  to  aUude,  71. 

"    to  tuggeet  SIX 
Hire,  71. 
Hireling,  613. 
ITIt,  138. 
Hoard,  802. 
Hoist,  686. 
Hold,  to  contain,  267. 

'*     to  keep,  613. 

"     to  occupy,  614. 

**     to  »upportf6lS. 
Holiday,  426. 
Holiness,  616. 
Hollow,  616. 
Holy,  pious,  616. 

"     sacred,  617. 
Homage,  618. 
Honest,  equitable,  416. 

*•      sincere,  761. 
Honesty,  integrity,  618. 

"       honor,  619. 
Honor,  honeety,  619. 
"     glory ^  477. 
"     dignity,  620. 
"     v.,  619. 
Hope,  620. 
Hopeless,  322. 
Horrible,  426. 
Horrid,  426. 
Host,  97. 
Hostile,  61. 
Hostility,  384. 
Hot,  621. 
House,  420. 
However,  621. 


Hue,  217. 
Hug,  206. 
Huge,  386. 
Human,  622. 
Humane,  622. 
Humanity,  148. 
Humble,  to  abase^  6. 

**       to  humiUate,  623. 

"       lowly,  622. 

"       mo<le8t,  623. 
Humidity,  6ia 
Humiliate,  628. 
Humor,  temper,  024. 

**      cttprioe,  621. 

"      wit,  826. 

"       liquid,  68a 

**       toindtUge,4i», 

"      to  qualify,  606. 
Humorous,  626. 
Humorsonie,626L 
Hunt,  626. 
Hurl,  182. 
Hurricane,  167. 
Hurry,  600. 
Hurt,  injury,  S51. 
"    disadvantage,  386. 
"    sorry,  762. 
Hurtful,  626. 
Husbandman ,  .433. 
Husbandry,  286. 
Hypocrite,  626. 

Idea,  thought,  626. 

"    perception.  668. 
Ideal.  627. 
Idiom,  676.    . 
Idiot,  447. 
Idle,  laay,  627. 

**    /«i«ur«,  627. 

**  «W4»,628. 
Ignominy,  646. 
Ignorant.  628. 
Ill,  s.,  396. 

'*  badly,VXi. 
Illiterate,  628. 
Illness,  746. 
Illuminate.  629. 
ninmine,  629. 
Illusion,  419, 829. 
Illustrate,  406. 
niustrious,  distinguished,  364. 

"        famous,  421. 
Ill-will,  601. 
Image,  687. 
Imaginary,  627. 
Imagination, //Tfiey,  423. 

idea.  626. 
Imagine,  to  eoneetpe,  90. 

"       to  thinky  797. 
ImbecOity,  294. 
Imbibe,  19. 

Imitate,  to  follow,  445. 
"      to  copy,  629. 
"      tomimie,67d. 
Immaterial,  unimportant,  8091 
"         incorporeal,  640. 
Immediately,  336. 
Immense,  386. 
Imminent,  630. 
Immoderate,  400. 
Immodest,  indecent,  642. 

"         impudent,  630. 
Immunity,  686. 
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scarcely  admit  of  comparison :  the  poa- 
iteaaor  of  a  house  is  naturally  the  master 
of  the  house ;  and,  in  general,  whatever 
a  man  poneuea  that  he  has  in  his  power, 
and  is  consequently  matter  of;  but  we 
may  have,  legally,  the  right  of  potseanng 
a  thing  over  which  we  have  actually  no 
power  of  control:  in  this  case,  we  are 
nominally  /xMsonor,  but  virtually  not 
moMter.  A  minor,  or  insane  person,  may 
be  both  possessor  and  proprietor  of  that 
over  which  he  has  no  control ;  a  man  is, 
therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  appropri- 
ately denominated  master^  not  possessor 
of  his  actions. 

I  am  coiiTiuced  that  a  poetic  taleot  it  a  bleas- 

ing  to  its  poMenor.  Szwamd. 

Death  I  great  proprietor  of  all !  'tis  thine 
To  tread  out  empire  and  to  quench  the  stars. 

YOCHO, 

One  cause  of  the  Insnfflcfency  of  riches  (to  pro- 
duce liappiness)  is,  that  they  very  seldom  make 
their  ownsr  rich.  JoBicsoy. 

There  Csesar,  grac'd  with  both  Hinervas,  shone, 
Csesar,  the  world's  great  mashr^  and  his  own. 

Pope. 

P08SIBLB,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

POSSIBLE,  from  the  Latin  possum,  to 
be  able,  signiiies  properly  to  be  able  to 
be  done :  PRACTICABLE,  from  practiee 
(v.  7b  ejxrcise),  signifies  to  be  able  to  put 
mproietice:  hence  the  difference  between 
possible  and  pradicabie  is  the  same  as 
between  doing  a  thing  at  all,  or  doing  it 
as  a  rule.  There  are  many  things  pos- 
sible which  cannot  be  called  praeticdle  ; 
but  what  is  praetieable  must,  in  its  nat- 
ure, be  posnble.  The  possible  depends 
solely  on  the  power  of  the  agent;  the 
pradicaNe  depends  on  circumstances :  a 
child  cannot  say  how  much  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  learn  until  he  has  tried; 
schemes  have  sometimes  everythitig  ap- 
parently to  recommend  them  to  notice 
but  that  which  is  of  the  first  importance, 
namely,  their  practicabiHiy. 

How  can  we,  without  supposing  ourselves  un- 
der the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give 
any  ponsible  account  for  that  nice  proportion 
which  we  find  in  every  great  city  between  the 
deaths  and  births  of  Its  inhabitants  ?     Addison. 

He  who  would  aim  at  pnustiaable  things 
should  turn  upon  allaying  our  pain,  rather  than 
removing  our  sorrow.  Steele. 

The  praetieable  is  that  which  may  or 
can  be  practised;  the  PRACTICAL  Is 


that  which  is  inl^ided  tw  praeHee:  the 
former,  therefore,  applies  to  that  which 
men  devise  to  carry  into  practiee;  the 
latter  to  that  which  they  have  to  prae-^ 
tise:  projectors  ought  to  consider  what 
\a practicable  ;  divines  and  moralists  have 
to  consider  what  iBpraetieaL  The  prae- 
tieable is  opposed  to  the  impracticable; 
the  practical  to  the  theoretical  or  specu- 
lative. 

Practical  cunning  shows  itself  to  political 
matters.  Soum. 

POVERTY,  WANT,  PENURY,  IKDIGENCEy 
NEED. 

POVERTY,  which  niarks  the  ooadi- 
tion  of  being  poor^  Is  a  general  state  of 
fortune  opposed  to  that  of  riches. 

Poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  Intn  envy, 
riches  Into  arrogance.  ADDnoK. 

Poverty  admits  of  (Ufferent  states  or 
degrees  which  are  expressed  by  the 
other  terms.  WANT,  from  the  verb  to 
wanf^  denotes,  when  taken  absolutely,  the 
leant  of  the  first  necessaries,  which  is  a 
permanent  state,  and  a  low  state  of  pov- 
erty; but  it  may  sometimes  denote  an 
occasional  tpanty  as  a  traveller  in  a  desert 
may  be  exposed  to  want ;  or  it  may  im- 
ply the  want  of  particular  things,  as  whoi 
we  speak  of  our  wants. 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateftil  good, 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood ; 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought, 
Have  been  by  need  to  AiU  perfection  bnxigfat. 
,  Dktdbii. 

PENURY,  in  Latin  penuria,  dgnifying 
extreme  want,  is  poverty  in  its  most  ab- 
ject state,  which  is  always  supposed  to 
be  as  permanent  as  it  is  wretched,  to 
which  those  who  are  already  poor  are 
brought,  either  by  misfortune  or  impru- 
dence. 


Thus  tender  Spenser  lived  with  me 

Content,  depresa'd  by  penury,  and  pined 

In  foreign  realm.  &  Pmun. 

INDIGENCE,  in  Latin  indiffentia,  from 
indigeoy  and  the  Greek  Sto/uu,  to  wmty 
signifies  the  state  of  wanting  such  things 
as  one  has  been  habituatcMl  to,  or  are 
suited  to  one's  station,  and  is  properly 
applied  to  persons  in  the  superior  walks 
of  life. 

If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  imdiffsnee,  a 
moderate  share  of  good>fbrtnne  and  merit  will  te 
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Interoonne,  669. 
Interdict,  447. 
Interest,  669. 
Interfere,  568. 
Interior,  65a,  666. 
Interloper,  562. 
Intermeddle,  568. 
Intermedlate,560. 
Interment,  lo9. 
Intermission,  188, 638. 
Intermit,  783. 
Internal,  666. 
Interpose,  568. 
Interposition,  660. 
Interpret,  405. 
Interrogate,  103. 
Interrupt,  S58. 
Interval,  560. 
Interrening,  560. 
Intervention,  660. 
Interview,  610. 
Intimacy,  31. 
Intimate,  612. 
Intimidate,  46S. 
Intoxication,  660. 
Intrepid,  158. 
Intricacy,  231. 
Intrinsic  561. 
Introduce,  661. 
Introductory,  682. 
Intrude,  to  eneraaek^  380. 

''      toobirud4,B6L 
Intruder,  662. 
Intrust,  252. 
Inundate,  649. 
Invade,  3t«. 
Invalid,  562. 
Invalidate,  821. 
Invasion,  562. 
Invective,  23. 
Inrngh^dOO. 
Inveigle,  664. 
Invent,  to  eontrivet  266. 
**      to;f»ffof(#,484. 
"      tojeiifn,  668. 
Invert,  660. 
Invest,  564. 
Investigation.  397. 
Invidiotts,  564. 
Invigorate,  778. 
Invincible,  564. 
Invite,  to  aUraet,  116. 

*♦     /ocfl^l76. 
Involve,  534. 
Inward,  666. 
Ire,  79. 
Irksome,  803. 
Irony,  ridieuU^  720. 

**     eo^,826. 
Irrational,  566. 
Irrefragable,  644. 
Irregular,  666. 
Irreligious,  666. 
Irreproachable,  166. 
Irritate,  60. 
Irruption,  562. 
Issue,  «^eef ,  250. 

"     ^tipring,  640. 

"     to  emerge,  722. 

"     to  arUe^  95. 

Jade,  821. 
Jangle,  567. 


Jar,  T.,  667. 
Jaunt,  401. 
Jealousy,  667. 
Jeer,  728. 
Jest,  568. 
Jilt,  272. 
Jocose,  413. 
Jocular,  413. 
Jocund,  690. 
Join,  40. 
Joke,  66a 
Jollity,  616. 
Joviality,  615. 
Journey, 668. 
Joy,  pUamtre,  670. 
*'    gladne9e,Wa, 
JoyftLl,474. 
Judge,  669. 
Judgment,  c2ise«r»fK«ia,  338. 

"        aUcretioti,  570. 

"        deeieion,  299. 

**       •erne.  734. 
Juice,  688. 
Just,  720. 
Justice,  671. 
Justify,  85. 
Justness,  571. 
Juvenile,  828. 

Keen,  acute.  40. 

'•     eharp,  741. 
Keep,  to  hold,  613. 

**     to  preeerve,  671. 

"     to  observe,  671, 
Keeping,  672. 
Kill,  572. 
Kind,  afeetionate,  65. 

"     graeiowt,  484. 

"     eptclea,  573. 
Kindness,  eUHlOv,  147. 

**        benevolonoA,  148. 
Kindred,  relation4Mp,  673. 

relation,  708. 
Kingdom,  376. 
Kingly,  723. 
Kinsman,  708^ 
Knavish,342. 
Know.  574. 
Knowledge,  674. 
Known,  to  make,  646. 

Labor,  827. 

"     v.,  674. 
Laborious,  37. 
Labyrinth,  675. 
Lack, 819. 
Lading,  462. 
Lag,  588. 

Lament,  to  complain,  228. 
"      to  bmcail,  161. 
"      to  deplore,Sl% 
"      to  grieve,  488. 
I^nd,  676. 
Landscape,  816. 
language,  576. 
Languid,  415. 
Languish,  441. 
Large,  great,  487. 

"     %cide,  576. 
Largely,  677. 
Lassitude,  421 
Last,  677. 
LasUng,864. 


Lastly,  578. 
Latent,  730. 
Latest,  677. 
Laudable,  678. 
Laugh  at,  678. 
Laughable,  578. 
Lavish,  410. 
Law,  609. 
LawAil,  679. 
Lax,  593. 
Lay  hold  of,  58a 
Lay,  to  put,  696. 
"    «oK«,684. 
Lazy,  M2«,  627. 

"     inactive,  636. 
I^ead,680. 
Leader,  190. 
League,  69. 
Lean,  a^J.,  681. 

♦'     v.,  581. 
Learning,  knotrledae,  674. 
liUrature,  684. 
Leave,  n.,  682. 

**     to  quit,  582. 

"     to«M/^.583. 

"     to  taxe  leave,  682. 
Leave  off,  to  ceaw,  186. 
"        to  de^iti,  831. 
Leavings,  583. 
Legal,  679. 
Legitimate,679. 
Leisure,  527. 
Lenity,  209. 
Lessen,  8. 
Let,  583. 
Lethargic,  764. 
Letter,  efiarnder,  193. 

"      epitsUe,  584. 
Letters,  584. 
Level,  «O0n,  393. 

*•     J«rtf,442. 

"     at,  v.,  66. 
Levity,  586. 
Lexicon,  328. 
Liable,  781. 
Liberal,  benejieent,  146. 

"      free,  460. 
Liberate,  461. 
Liherty,  freedom,  402. 

"       2eae«,683. 
License,  683. 
Licentious,  693. 
Licit,  679. 
Lie,/aUehood,  611. 

**   toliedou>fi,B8i. 
Life,  82. 
Lifeless,  684. 
Lift,  to  hoist,  S86. 
"    «orfiis«,686. 
LigMness,  ea»^,  368. 

fcr/*y,586. 
Like,  388. 
Likeness,  rettemhlamte,  686L 

piciure,Sfn. 
Likewise,  73. 
Limb,  611. 
Limit,  to  bound,  160.    . 

"     toJUt,  441. 

"     extent,  588. 

•*     term,lU. 
Limited,  436. 
Lineage,  420. 
Linger,  668. 
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LkirM,JiuM,  444. 

LlqniMr,  6tM. 
List,  3H6. 

"    roil,  689, 
Listen,  115. 
Listless,  544. 
Literature,  584. 
Little,  5tl9. 
Live,4U8. 
Livelihood.  690. 
Lively,  5W). 
Living,  lirelihood.BM. 

"      benfftcf,  bOl. 
Loul,  freight,  462. 

♦*     v.,  212. 
Lottth,  9. 
LoatliinK.342. 
Lodge,  495. 
Lo(i(rin|C«,501. 
loftiness,  683. 
Lofty,  610. 
Loiter,  588. 
Lonely,  73. 
]>onK  for,  320. 
Look,  air,  66. 

"     glancfy  591. 

"     to  see,  601. 

"     to  appear^  592. 
Looker-on,  693. 
Look  for,  818. 
Lome,  Tftffue,  598, 

"     »l4tcJt,  754. 
Loquacious,  789. 
Lordly,  582. 
Lord's-sapper,  594. 
Lose,  594. 
L0M,594. 
Lot,  322. 
Loud,  695. 
Love,  nfeetion.  66. 

"    friend»hip,tm. 
Lovely,  75. 
Ix)ver,  596. 
Lovinj;,  76, 
Low,  humble,  622. 

"    f/i^rfu,  596. 
Lower,  706. 
Lowly,  522. 
Luckv,  456. 
Lucid,  208. 
Lucre,  464. 
Ludicrous,  578. 
Lunacy,  316. 
Lustre,  167. 
Lusly,  273. 
Luxuriant,  411. 

Madness,  derangement,  316l 
'*        phreuny,  697. 

Maffisterial,  597. 

Magnificence,  grandeur,  486. 
"  iMwp,  698. 

Mafaiitude,753. 

Maim,  620. 

Main,  198. 

Maintain,  to  atntert,  107. 
'*        to  hold,  615. 
"        to  mipport,  78a 

Maintenance,  690. 

Mi^estic.  597. 


Make  Rame,  668. 
Make  known,  646. 
Malady,  346. 
Malediction,  OOO. 
Malefactor,  283. 
Malevolent,  600. 
Malice.  601. 
Malicious.  600. 
Malignant,  600. 
Manage,  to  cone^rty  238. 
'*       to  oonduci,  240. 
Management,  eare,  180. 

**  econotnHy  637. 

Manftal,  601. 
Mangle,  620. 
&Unia,316. 
Manifest,  adj.,  87. 

to  diK<ner,tVl. 
"        toproce^Gii, 
Manly,  601. 
Manner,  air,  66. 

cuittotn,  290. 
"        tray,  820. 
Manners,  601. 
Margin,  159. 
Marine,  601. 
Mariner.  729. 
Maritime,  601. 
Marie,  pHnI,  602. 

♦•     Hgn,  603. 

**     tnte*,  Gf». 

••      badge,  Wa. 

"     biOt,  606. 

*•     to  note,  607. 

••     to  point  out,  743. 
Marriage,  wedding,  607. 

"        matrimony.  &fl. 
Martial,  608. 
Marvel,  826. 
Mask.  211. 
Massacre.  181. 
Massire.  160. 
Muster,  673. 
Material.  273. 
Materials,  606. 
Matrinionv,  607. 
Matter,  6UR. 
Mature,  721. 
Maxim,  aodom,  126. 

"      rule,  009. 
May,  177. 
Maze,  575. 
Meagre,  581. 
Mean,  base,  133. 

*'     common,  222. 

"     low,  596. 

•*     pitiful,  609. 

•*      «i«^<MWi,610. 

"      v.,  318. 
Meaning,  748. 
Means,  way,  820. 
Mechanic,  99. 
Mediate,  v.,  568. 
Mediocrity,  616. 
Meditate,  289. 
Medium,  610. 
Medley,  difference,  330. 

"      m%aAur€,  616. 
Meek,  758. 
Meet,  438. 

Meeting,  astiembly,  104. 
"       4ntervietc,61Q. 
Melody,  610. 


79. 

Memorable,  747. 
Memorial.  618w 
Memory,  61L 
Menace,  796. 
Mend,  75. 
Menial,  739. 
Mental,  612. 
Mention,  v.,  829. 
Mercantile,  613. 
Mercenary,  513. 814. 
Merchandise,  221. 
Merctfiil,484. 
Merciless,  498. 
Mercy,  e^efne««|r,209. 

"      pity,  MS. 
Mere.  ISi. 
Merit,  317. 
Merriment,  616. 
Merry,  rA^fiYif/.  198. 

'*      lirely,  690. 
Message,  613. 
Messenger,  440. 
Metamorphose,  8QL 
Metaphor.  432. 
Method,  ort/er.  646. 

"       syafom,  788. 

**      manner.  830. 
Mien,  66. 
Mighty,  676i 
Mild,  768. 
Military,  608. 
Mimic,  629. 
Mind,  762. 

**      T.,  114. 
Mindfhl,  613. 
Mingle,  616. 
Minister,  clergyman,  210L 

"        agent,  614, 

Y.,61«. 

M{nnte,adJ.,2(». 
Miracle.  826. 
Mirth, /«<il^rily,43L 

^*     ffladneMt,  569. 

•*     merrimmt,  615. 
Miscarriage,  415. 
Miscellany,  616. 
Mischance,  17Z 
Mischief,  mi»fortune^  38flL 

injury,Xl. 
Misconstme,  016. 
Misdeed,  637. 

Misdemeanor,  ofenre,  637. 
erime,2S2. 
Miserable,  806. 
Hlseriy,  120. 
MisftNtane,e«*/.396. 

calamiiy,  11% 
Mishap.  17Z 
Misinterpret,  616. 
Miss,  v.,  694. 
Mistake,  388. 
Misuse,  22. 
Mitigate,  68. 
Mix,  616. 
Mixture,  616. 
Moan,  ▼.,489. 
Mob.  661. 
Mobility.  661. 
Mock.  <orf«r»(f«,  316. 

**     to  imitaU,  629. 
Mode,  890. 
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Model,  271. 

Moderation,  mediocrity^  616. 

mo<lMSy,en. 
Modern,  628. 
Modest,  kumbU,  528. 

"      bashful,  6U, 
Modesty,  617^ 
Moisture,  618. 
Molest,  to  ^ott^^e,  803. 

**      to  ineonrtnienee,  640. 
Moment,  importance^  636. 

*'       iiutant,6U. 
Monarch,  684. 
Monastery,  212. 
Money,  618. 
Monster,  826. 
Monstrous,  885. 
Monnment,  618. 
Mood,  524. 
Morals,  601. 
Morbid,  746. 
Moreover,  151. 
Morose,  476. 
Mortel,  293. 
Mortification,  815. 
Motion,  619. 
Motive,  cauM^  184. 

"      pHneipU,  684. 
Mould,  v.,  452. 
Mount,  ▼.,  95. 
Mourn,  488. 
Mournful,  619. 
Movables,  481. 
Move,  776. 
Movement,  619. 
Moving,  620. 
Mulct,  435. 
Multitude,  620. 
Munificent,  146. 
Murder,  v.,  572. 
Murmur,  229. 
Muse,  to  contemplate^  209. 

"     to  trunk,  796. 
Muster,  103. 
Mutable,  192. 
Mute,  749. 
Mutilate,  620. 
Mutinous^  804. 
Mutual,  621. 
Mysterious,  dark,  292. 
w»y»«o,  621. 
secret,  730. 
Mystic,  621. 

Naked,  132. 

Name,  appellation,  G2%, 

"     reputation,  623. 

"     to  call,  621. 

**     to  detwminate,  622. 

"     to  9tyle,6QQ. 

"     to  nominate,  630. 
Nap,  754. 
Narration,  708. 
Narrative,  708. 

"         account,  28. 
Narrow,  contracted,  266. 

"      9traU,  777. 
Natal,  624. 
Nation,  661. 
Native,  intrinsic,  561. 

'•      natal.mi. 

"      natural,  624. 
Natural,  624. 


Naturally,  624. 
Nausea,  342. 
Nautical,  601. 
Naval,  601. 
Near,  213. 
Necessaries,  625. 
Necessary,  625. 
Necessitate,  225. 
Necessities,  625. 
Necessity,  occasion,  636. 

"        need,  626. 
Need,  v.,  819. 
"    pottrty,  674. 
"     neceiuiity,ei6, 
Needftil,626. 
Needy,  626. 
Nefarious,  824. 
Neglect,  to  disregard,  303. 

"       toomU,ei6. 
Negligent,  626. 
Negotiate,  627. 
Neighbbrhood,628. 
Nevertheless,  621. 
New,  628. 
News,  629. 
Nice,  e(0ac#,  396. 

"  7f»w,434. 
Niggardly,  avaricious,  120. 

**        9ai>iii{i,  636. 
Nigh,  213. 
Nightly,  629. 
Nimble,  38. 
Noble,  629. 
Nocturnal,  629. 
Noise,  629. 
Noisome,  626. 
Noisy,  596. 
Nomenclature,  828. 
Nominate,  630. 
Non-conformist,  508. 
Note,  mark,  603. 
"    remark,1W. 
"     v.,  607. 
Noted,  diatinguisfud,  364. 

*'     notorious,  630. 
Notice,  information,  548. 

"     to  attend  to,lU. 

"     to  mention,  SHQ. 

"     to  mark,  607. 

"     to  remark,  631. 
Notion,  conception,  237, 663. 

"      idea,  663. 

"      opinion,  644. 
Notorious,  630. 
Notwithstanding,  521. 
Novel,  s.,  411. 

"     free/i,  G2B. 

'*     netc,  628. 
Nourish,  631. 
Noxious,  526. 
Numb,  632. 
Number,  v.,  703. 
Numeral.  632. 
Numerical,  632. 
Nuptials,  607. 
Nurture,  631. 

Obdurate,  496. 
Obedient,  <fufa/f»;,  365. 

"        submissive,  632. 
Otdect,a<i?i,65. 
"      subjfeet,  633. 


Object  to,  484. 
Objection,  dennur,  310. 

dijljilcuUy,eS&. 
Oblation,  639. 
Obligation,  366. 
Oblige,  to  &<fid,  152. 

'*      to  compel,  225, 
Obliged,  642. 
Obliging,  206. 
Obliterate,  166. 
Oblivion,  450. 
Oblong,  684. 
Obloquy,  713. 
Obnoxious,  oj^ensive,  684. 

aable,16L 
Obscnre,adJ.,292. 

"       v.,  870. 
Obsequies,  464. 
Obsequious,  632. 
Observance,  form,  453. 

"  observation,  e^. 

Observant,  613. 
Observation,  observance,  634. 
Obsen'e,  to  keep,  671. 

"       to  toatoX,  635. 

"       to  r^marl*,  631,  709. 

"  to  see,  731, 
Observer,  693. 
Obsolete,  641. 
Obstacle,  333. 
Obstinate,  635. 
Obstruct,  511. 
Obtain,  to  acquire,  32. 

''     to  9^,468. 
Obtrude,  561. 
Obviate,  681. 
Obvious,  87. 
Occasion,  v..  184. 


"       necessiiy,  6 
Occasional,  636. 
Occult,  730. 
Occupancy,  636. 
Occupation,  oceupaney.fUS^ 

"         business,  170. 
Occupy,  614. 
Occurrence,  394. 
Odd,  particular,  655. 

**   uneven,  636. 
Odious,  501. 
Odor,  756. 
(Economical,  686. 
(Economy, /n«(7aU^,  637. 

**        manageaneni,  ^Sfl 
Of  course,  624. 
Offence,  637. 
Offend,  349. 
Offender,  038. 
Offending,  638. 
Offensive,  offending,  638. 
"        otmorious,  634. 
Offer,  to  give,  471. 

"     totoiirf#r.638. 
Offering,  639. 
OlBce,  business,  171. 

"     place,  639. 

"     service,  147. 
Officious,  38. 
Offspring,  640. 
Often,  640. 
Old,  aged,  372. 

"  anciein4,Qil. 
Older,  senior,  733, 
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Old-teshloiied.641. 
Okl  ttmes,  4M. 
Omen,  ML 
OmU«  OM. 

On  one*s  guard,  19A. 
One.  642. 
Only,  64Q,  Tea 
Onset,  111 
Onwanl,  642. 
Opaque,  643. 
Open,  oitndid,  177. 

"     /ranJt,iS». 
Opening,  643. 
Operate,  35. 
()piniated,643. 
Opiniatlve,  643l 
Opinion,  644. 
Opponent,  382. 
Opportunity,  CSS. 
Oppose,  to  combat.  218. 

"       to  contradict,  236. 

**      to  oi/ject,  633. 

"       toresUt,6U. 
Opposite,  60. 
Opprobrium,  645. 
Oppugn,  245. 
Option,  645. 
Opulence,  719. 
Oral,  815. 
Oration,  42. 
Oratory,  373. 
Orb,  201. 
N      Ordain,  80. 

Order,  to  appoint,  89. 

**     to  pUice,  668. 

"      c/<i4M,  206. 

**     comnuindfTTO, 

"     direction,  335. 

''     method,  645. 

'*     iucc^ttion^  784. 
Ordinary,  222. 
Orifloe,646. 
Origin,  646. 
Original,!.,  646. 

a4J.,683L 
Ostensible,  217. 
Ostentation,  745. 
Outcry,  629. 
Outdo,  399. 
Outlines,  763. 
Outlive,  647. 
Outrage,  69. 
Outside,  7tf . 
Outward,  647. 
Outwcigti,  648. 
Oval,  634. 
Over,  16. 
Overbalance,  648. 
Overbear,  648. 
Overbearing,  532. 
Overconje,  248. 
Overflow,  649. 
Overhear,  604. 
Overpower,  to  de/tat,  188. 

"         to  overbear,  648. 
Overrule,  660. 
Overruling,  680. 
Overrun,  650. 
Oversight,  inadvertency,  fSSFI, 

"         inspection,  655. 
Overspread,  660. 
Overthrow,  to  beat,  138. 


Overtam,  660. 

Overwhelm,  to  overhear,  648L 

tocruth^Wl, 
Own,  3D. 
Owner,  673. 

Pace,66L 

Pacific,  669. 

Pacify,  88. 

Pagan,  467. 

Pain,  651. 

Paint,  66Z 

Pair,  279. 

Palate,  662. 

Pale,  662. 

Flslliate,  to  ertenuaU^iM, 

"      «0  9toM,478. 
PalMd,  663. 
Palpitate,  66S. 
Panegyric,  377. 
Pang,65L 
Pant,  663. 
Parable,  663. 
PlsrMle,74A. 
Parasite,  442. 
I*ardon,  to  exeuu,  401. 
**      to  forgive,  iSh 
Pardonable,  814. 
Pare,  659. 
Park. 45a 
Parliament,  lOt. 
Parsimonious,  129. 
Parsimony,  637. 
Parson,  210. 
Part,  diviHoH,  663. 

"    piece,  fisi, 

"    v.,  358. 
Partake,  664. 
Participate,  664. 
Particular,    eireumttanftai, 

203. 
Particular,  eract,  396. 
**         einffular,  666. 

individnal,9Bt. 
"        peculiar,  669. 
"         epeciai,lW, 
Particn1ar1y,39a 
Partisan,  446. 
Partner,  216. 
Partnership,  106. 
Party,  413. 
Passage,  280. 
Passionate,  81. 
Passi%-e,  657. 
Pastime,  78. 
Patch,  654. 
Pathetic,  620. 
Patience,  667. 
Patient,  adU.,  657. 

"       invalid,  661 
Pattern,  271, 398. 
Pauper,  673. 
Pause,  v.,  810. 
Pay,  n.,  71. 
Peace,  667. 
Peaceable,  669. 
Peaceful,  659. 
Peasant,  278. 
Peculiar,  659. 
Peel,  II.,  768. 

"  v.,  659. 
Peevish,  178. 
Pellucid,  669. 


F)eiiaity,«SS. 

Penetrate,  6601 

PenetratiuD,  dieeemmumt,9i 

**  ae«<efi«M,68QL 

Penitence,  TIL 
Penman,  827. 
Pennrioos,  636. 
Penary,  674. 
People,  natitm,  66L 

**     popuiaee,  66L 

**     pereone,  662. 
Perceive,  to  discern,  662. 

"       to  eee,  781. 
PeroeptiUe,  735. 
FieroeDtkm,  idea,  683. 

*^         Mn<fi»«Ni,797. 
Peremptory,  673. 
Perfect,  aooomplithed,  2T. 

"      eompCeU,^ail^ 
Ffcrftdions,417. 
Perfonrte,  650. 
Perforation.  646. 
I'terform.lo  effeet,Vtl. 

**       to  eaoecuU,  402. 
Performance,  688. 


Perfkame,  766. 

Fteril,  29L 

Period,  eentence,  T38w 

-      Ume,  799. 
Perish,  663. 
Perjure.  455. 
Permanant,  964. 
Permission,  683. 
Perrnit,  to  adutit,  45. 

**       to  consent,  249. 
PomickHu,  de§t»ttctive,  »L 

*«         hwrtfiil,  626. 
PvpeMe,€64. 
Perpetual,  262. 
Perplex,  to  dietrem,  S66L 

**       to  a»Mrra«s,3Tai 
Persevere,  264. 
Persist,  to  eontinH4, 964. 

''      «9  fiMM,H4. 
Persons,  062. 
Perspiciiity,2Q0. 
Persuade,  to  eedkori,  4CBL 
**        to  convinee,VQL 
"        ft»«iiAVM,864. 
Persuasion,  270. 
Pertinadoos,  788L 
Per%'erse,  12B. 
Pest,  181. 
Pestilential,  266l 
Petition,  677. 
Petty,  808. 
Petulant,  178. 
Phantom,  817. 
Phrase,  eenienee,  791 

"     dietiom,9Sn. 
Phrsseology,  327. 
Phrensy,  W7. 
Pick,  200. 
Picture,  ftt«fi«ss,  50V. 

''      jt>rfii<,664. 
Piece,  661. 
Pien»,660. 
Pile,  v.,  504. 
nilage,«89. 
Pillar,  666. 
Pinch,  678l 
Pine,  441. 
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Ploiis,  518. 
Pique,  60L 
Piteous,  doUJuly  (MS. 
''      pUiabU,  9M. 
PitiAble,  660. 
V\tito\,pitiom,660, 

'*     mean^  809. 

'*      contempHlfU,  260. 
Pity,  eompas9U*nt  668. 

**    mercy^  668. 
Place,  <n^,  839. 

"     •&ttaMoii,867. 

*'     «po<,689. 

"     iodUpoM^WS, 

"      «o-pirf.e98w 
Placid,  177. 
Plain,  apparent^  ffl. 

**     «r«n,  398. 

"    frank,  4M, 

"     ^no«-«,761. 
Plan,  319. 
Plaafible,U7. 
Play,  689. 
Player,  89. 
Playful,  870. 


Pleader,  306. 
Pleaiiant,  agrteahU^  81. 
'«  /(letfltoM,  413. 
Please,  738. 
Pleased,  47i. 
Pleasing,  81. 
Pleasure,  comfort^  319. 

•*     joy, mo. 

Pledge,  depoHt,  313. 

*•      earmti,  887. 
Plenlpotentiiiry,  74. 
Plenitude,  4^4. 
Plenteous,  071. 
PlenUftil,  871. 
Pliable,  442. 
Pliant,  44X 
Plight,  751. 
Plot,  219. 
Pluck,  382. 
Plunder,  099. 
Plunge,  871. 
Pointy  86. 
Point  ont,  743. 
Polite,  871. 
Poison,  872. 
Polished,  672. 
Pulitc,  pollfihed,  872. 

»•     civil,  204. 

"     gtmUel,  466. 
Politic,  872. 
Political,  872. 
Pollute,  257. 
Pomp,  096. 
Poni{X>us,  597. 
Ponder,  798. 
Ponderous,  606. 
Poor,  873. 
Populace,  861. 
Port,  495. 
Portend,  118. 
Portion,  quaiMtv,  298. 

Position,  p^e«,  867. 

"       poHurt,  873. 

"  tmet,  794. 
Poaitire,  actiml,  39. 

WfiJldMt,U2. 


Positive,  <f0/Sn<te,  300. 

**       aOMlvts,  873. 
to  \a€t,  603. 
to  occupy^  614^ 
BUS,  481. 
Possessor,  873. 
Possible,  674. 
Post,  887. 
Postpone,  807. 
Posture,  action,  38. 

*'       piMtiHoHfB'tZ, 
Potent,  876. 
Potentate,  684. 
Poverty,  874. 
Pound,  v.,  166. 
Pour,  676. 
Ptiwer,  876. 
Powerful,  878. 
PracUcable,  874. 
Practical.  874. 
Practice,  200. 
Practise,  402. 
Praise,  878. 
Praiseworthy,  678L 
Prank,  483. 
Prate,  128. 
Prattle,  123. 
Prayer,  877. 
Precarioos,  381. 
Precedence,  880. 
Precedent,  398. 
Preceding,  84. 
Precept,  cnmmtifuf,  220. 

"       dO€Mne,9eo, 

"       maxim,  609. 
Precinct,  160. 
Precious,  8ia 
Precipitancy,  700. 
Precise.  29. 
Preclude,  881. 
Precursor,  449. 
Predk»ment,  761. 
Predict,  450. 
Predominant,  880. 
PrC'eminence,  886. 
Prefiice,  877. 
Prefer,  to  chooso,  190. 

"     to  advance,  379. 
l*reflBrable,373. 
Preference,  885. 
Prejudice,  M^m,  182. 

"        dimdvantaffe^  836. 
Preliminary,  882. 
Prelude,  877. 
I^remise,  678. 
Premeditation,  449. 
I*reparatory,  882. 
Prepare,  438. 
Preponderate,  048. 
Prepossession,  Mas,  152« 
6an«,l». 
Preposterous,  686. 
Prerogative,  886. 
Presage,  n.,  ti4L 

"       v.,  122. 
Prescribe,  to  appoint,  89. 
to  dictaU,92n. 
Prescription,  811. 

I*resent,a'A^^- 

to  give,  471. 
"       to  introduce,  681. 
Prcsen-e,  to  keep,81l. 
"        to  mire,  728. 
36« 


Press,  e7a 
Pressing,  878. 
Presume,  878. 
Presuming,  879. 
Presumption,  97, 898L 
Presumptive,  679. 
Presumptuous,  879. 
Pretence,  879. 
Pretend,  428. 
Pretend  to,  64. 
Pretension,  claim,  880. 

"        pretence,  879. 
Pretext,  879. 
Pretty,  139. 
Prevail  upon,  864. 
I*revailing,  880. 
Prevalent,  680l 
Prevaricate,  393. 
Prevent,  to  hinder,  61L 

to  anticip<Ue.9SL 
**       to  ot>t>ia(e,t»L 
Previous,  anteeedewt,  84. 

**       preliminary,  883. 
Prey,  158. 
Price,  coet,  278. 

"     «<i^tM,8ia 
Pride,  vanilCy,  882. 

**     haughUnem,m^ 
Priest,  210. 
Primary,  683, 
Primitive,  883. 
Prince,  884. 
Principal,  lOa 
Principally.  390. 
Principle,  doctrine,  380. 

fMoM«0,684. 
Print,  mart,  602. 

"     engrating,  864. 
Prior,  84. 
Priority,  686. 
Pristine,  883. 
Privacy,  685. 
Privilege,  prerogatire,  888. 

Wa«,721. 
Priae,  n.,  178. 

•*     v.,  814. 
Probability,  190. 
Probity,  5ia 
Proceed,  to  advance,  49. 

'*       to  ariee,  95. 
Proceeding,  traneacUon,  887. 

**         proeeee,  888. 
Process,  686. 
Procession,  887. 
i^roclaim,  to  announce,  88. 

to  declare,tiO0, 
Proclamation,  801. 
Procrastinate,  307. 
Procure,  to  gain.  488^ 

**       to  provide,  893. 
Prodigal,  410. 
l*rodigioaa,886. 
Prodigy,  826i 
Produce,  n.,  887. 
"       toajford,S». 
"       toefeet,9ll. 
"       to  make,  609. 
Product,  887. 
Production,  produce,  887. 

"        pcffonminee,  688L 
Profane,  668. 
Profess.  688. 
Profession,  170. 
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Proficiency,  flOO. 
Profit,  fidrantagt^  fiO. 

''      gain,  464. 
Profligate,  689. 
Profandity,  310. 
ProfuM,  410. 
ProftiaeneM,  689. 
Proftiaion,6H9. 
Progenf  ton,  443. 
Progeny,  640. 
Prognostic,  641. 
Prognosticate,  4fiO. 
Progress,  advanc^mmti^  6W. 
**        proceeding,  686. 
"        proficieney,  600. 
Progression,  0H9. 
Progressive,  642. 
Prohibit.  447. 
Project,  319. 
Prolific,  430. 
Prolix,  333. 
Prolong,  307. 
lYominent,  680. 
Promiscuous,  690. 
Promise,  091. 
Promote,  379. 
I*rompt,  diligent,  334. 

"      ready,  102. 
Promulgate,  &6. 
lYoneness,  639. 
Pronounce,  812. 
Proof,  argument,  94. 
"     eHdence,  691. 
"     esrperienee.  404. 
Prop,  771. 
lYopagatc,  768. 
Propensity,  639. 
Proper,  720. 
Property,  goodn,  481. 

quality,  697. 
Propitiotis,  auspicious,  118. 

"         favorable^  4125. 
Prophesy,  «0. 
I*roportion,  rate,  701. 

"  ttynimetry^l^* 

Proportionate,  692. 
l*ropo8al,  692. 
Propose,  to  offer,  638. 

*'        to  purpoMe,  606, 
Proposition,  propimd,  f»2. 

"  sentence,  736. 

Proprietor,  673. 
l»rorogue,  <i92. 
l*ro»ecute,  264. 
Proselyte,  269. 
lYospect,  f>f>tr,  816. 

"        litndacape,  816. 
Pros|ier.443. 
Prosperity,  823. 
Prosperous,  46ft. 
Protect,  to  defend,  305. 

to  save,  726. 
Protest,  66. 
Protract,  307. 
Prove,  to  argue,  94. 

"     to  denionstrate^  698. 
Proverb,  126. 
Provide,  693, 
Providence,  694. 
I'rovident,  IHO. 
Provision,  423. 
Provoke,  aggrarnte,  60. 

"       to  awaken^  123L 


Provoke,  to  eateiU,  lOL 
Prudence,  judgment^  670. 
**        proHdenee^  6B4. 
*'         icis(/<MM,4»4. 
Prudent,  694. 
Prudential,  694. 
Pry,  604. 
Pr>ing,288. 

Publish,  to  annoHftee,  83. 
io  declare,  300. 

''       to  ditulg€^9M. 
Puerile,  828. 
Pull.  362. 
Punctual,  396. 
IHinUhment,  275. 
Purchase,  172. 
Pure,  208. 
Purpose,  s.,  724. 

'^        tocf««s(p«.318. 

•*       to  propose,  Oi6. 
Pursue,  to/oUo9c,  446. 

'*      to  continue,  264. 
Push,  696. 
I»ut,e96. 
Putrefy,  122. 

Quake,  740. 
Qualification,  696. 
Qualified,  227. 
Qualify,  tojtt,  438. 

*•      to  temper,  696. 
Quality, /oaAiofi,  421 

"       property,  697. 
Quality  of,  424. 
Quantity,  293. 
Quarrel,  difference,9SL 

"        affray,  697. 

•»       hroil^Wl. 
Quarter,  357. 
Query,  697. 
Question,  s.,  697. 

to  doubt,  381. 
"        to  aide,  102. 
Quickness,  698. 
Quiet,  v.,  88. 
'*     ea»e,  367. 
"     p^rtM,  667. 
Quit,  682. 
Quiver,  v.,  740. 
Quote,  204. 

Race,  eonrne,  280. 

*'    /amih/.4W. 

"     generation,  096. 
Riick,  v.,  164. 
Itadiance,  698. 
Radiate,  741. 
Rage,  anger,  80. 

"     madneM,Bl9/^. 
Raise,  to  heighten,tM. 

"      toW/«,586. 
Rally,  316. 
Ramble,  n.,  401. 
"        v.,  819. 
Rancor,  hatred,  801. 
"       «t/T//(?^  60L 
Range,  to  <;/^im,  207. 

"      to  wander,  819. 
Rank,  206. 
Ransom,  705. 
Rapacious,  699. 
Rapidity,  698. 
Rapine,  099. 


Rapture.  370. 

Rare.  700. 

Rash, 447. 

Rashness,  700. 

Rate,  proportion^  TOl. 

"    tosr,791. 

**    €alue,  813. 

**      T.,»»2. 

Ratio,  70L 
Rational,  702. 
Rarage,  n.,701. 

'•      v..  650: 
Ravenous,  699. 
Ray,  gfeam^i. 
**    heam,iia.. 
Raze.  310. 
Reach,  409. 
Ready,  «<<«y,  368. 

"      apt,  702. 
Real,  actual,  38. 

"    genuine,  66L 
Realize,  463. 
Realm,  773. 
Reason,  argument,  94. 

**      onuae,  184. 

**      conHderaHon,  261. 

"      9ake,  724. 
Reasonable,  /rrir,  416. 

*'  rational,  702. 

Rebellion,  cofi/unmcy,  367. 

"         iniiurreetiomt  WI, 
Rebonnd,  702. 
Rebuff,  707. 
Rebuke,  196. 
Recall,  13. 
Recant,  13. 
Recapitulate,  710. 
Recede,  702. 
Receipt,  703. 
Receive,  to  take,  788L 

**       to  admit,  U, 
Recent,  628. 
Reception,  703. 
Reciprocal.  621. 
ReciprocitT,668. 
Recital,  708. 
Recite,  710. 
Reckon,  to  calculate,  179L 

"       toc«mnt,708. 
Reckoninir,  27. 
Recluini,  703. 
Recline,  703. 
Recognize,  704. 
Recoil,  702. 
Recollection,  611. 
Recompense,  eotnpen»a$tc^ 

226. 
Recompense,  grattttiy,  480 
Reconcile,  238. 
Record,  T.,  386. 

"       n..704. 
Recount,  707. 
Recover,  704. 
Recovery,  706. 
Recreation,  7a 
Recruit,  704. 
Rectify,  to  cotreet,  274 
Rectitude,  705. 
Redeem,  705. 
Redress,  705. 
RMluce,  706. 
Redtindancy,  400. 
Reel,  772L 
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and  predominant  express  this  state,  in  re- 
lation to  some  other  which  it  has  super- 
seded or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority. 
An  opinion  is  said  to  be  prevailing  as  re- 
spects the  number  of  persons  by  whom 
it  is  maintained:  a  principle  is  said  to 
be  ruUng  as  respects  the  superior  influ- 
ence which  it  buis  over  the  conduct  of 
men  more  than  any  other.  Particular 
disorders  are  prevalent  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  they  affect  the  gener- 
ality of  persons:  a  particular  taste  or 
fashion  is  predominant  which  supersedes 
all  other  tastes  or  fashions. 

Kor  can  a  man,  independently  of  the  overrul- 
ing Influence  of  Ood^s  blessing  and  care,  call 
hinuelf  one  penny  richer.  Socni. 

The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to  he 
a  king  was  held  and  taught  hy  the  Pharisees,  a 
predominant  sect  of  tlie  Jews.         Pbiosadz. 

TO  PRKVBMT,  ANTICIPATE. 

To  PREVENT  is  literally  to  come  be- 
forehand, and  ANTICIPATE  to  take  be- 
forehand :  the  former  is  employed  for  ac- 
tual occurrences ;  the  latter  as  much  for 
calculations  as  for  actions :  to  prevent  is 
the  act  of  a  person  toward  other  persons 
or  things;  to  anticipate  is  the  act  of  a 
being  either  toward  himself  or  another. 
In  this  sense  God  is  said  to  prevent  man 
with  his  favor  by  interposing  so  as  to  di- 
rect his  purposes  to  the  right  object 

Be  carefhl  still  to  gnard  thy  soul  from  wrong, 
And  let  thy  thought  prevent  thy  hand  and 
tongue.  RowB. 

And  a  man  may  prevent  what  is  to 
happen,  by  causing  it  to  happen  before 
the  time. 

But  I  do  think  it  most  cowardly  and  Tile, 
For  Ibar  of  what  might  fiUl,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.  Sbasspkabi. 

We  anticipate  the  happiness  which  we 
are  to  enjoy  in  future;  we  amiieipate 
what  a  person  is  going  to  say  by  saying 
the  same  thing  before  him. 

Why  should  we 
Anticipate  our  sorrows  ?  *Tls  like  tbo 
Who  die  for  fear  of  death. 


TU  Uke  those 

Shakspbabs. 


These  words  may  also  be  both  taken 
in  the  sense  of  causing  a  thing  not  to 
be  done,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  to 
prevent  is  to  cause  a  thing  not  to  be  done 
or  happen  at  all,  and  anticipate  is  to  pre- 
wnt  another  from  doing  it  by  doing  it 
one's  self. 

29» 


They  sent  a  party  of  twelre  hundred  horse  and 
drsgoons,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Chud- 
lelgh,  to  surprise  the  high-sheriff  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
the  coming  up  of  any  more  strength  to  the  king's 
party.  Clauoidoh. 

I  am  fiur  from  pretending  to  instruct  the  pro- 
l(MSion,or  anticipating  their  dfrections  to  such 
as  are  under  their  goYemment.        Abscthvox. 

TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  causing 
something  not  to  take  place  or  exist. 
To  PREVENT  (w.  To  hindtr)  is  to  hap- 
pen  before,  so  as  to  render  the  thing  im- 
practicable. To  OBVIATE,  from  06  and 
via^  signifies  coming  in  the  way  so  as  to 
render  the  thing  unnecessary  or  of  no 
value.  Prevent  applies  to  events  or  -cir- 
cumstances in  Uf  e ;  obviate  to  mental  acts 
or  objects :  bad  weather  prevents  a  per- 
son setting  out  according  to  a  certain  ar- 
rangement ;  a  change  of  plan  obviatet  ev- 
ery difficulty. 

Er'ry  disease  of  age  we  may  prevent, 
Liketbooeof  youth,  by  being  diligent  Dbbbax. 

The  wind  and  my  unfortunate  sprain  togeth- 
er, in  a  great  measure  prevented  our  electrical 
experiments.  Bbt]>om& 

The  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  is  true,  must  be 
suffered  without  hope ;  but  that  of  immorality 
may  be  obviated  by  removing  the  cause. 

Hawksswobth. 

Upon  the  ministers  of  the  Church  it  is  incum- 
bent, as  oecasions  offer,  to  explain  and  illustrate 
its  design  and  uses  to  the  more  onleaoied,  as  well 
as  to  obviate  the  crude  exceptions  made  against 
its  doctrines  or  language.  Cxjcavbk. 

To  PRECLUDE,  from  pre  and  dudo,  or 
daudoy  to  shut,  signifying  to  shut  before 
or  out,  to  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interven- 
tion of  something,  is,  like  obviate^  applied 
to  mental  objects. 

The  design  of  subscription  being  to  preserve 
one  uniform  tenor  of  feith,  and  to  nrectade  di- 
versity of  opinion.  WATBBijkin). 

To  prevent  and  predude  are  rather  the 
act  of  the  thing  than  of  the  person ;  to 
obviate  is  rather  the  act  of  the  person 
than  of  the  thing.  Circumstances  may 
prevent  or  predude  anything  from  hap- 
pening :  a  person  obviates  a  difficulty  or 
objection ;  so,  according  to  this  distinc- 
tion, we  may  say  either  to  obviate  a  ne- 
cessity, or  to  predude  a  necessity  for  any- 
thing, according  as  this  is  effected  by  any 
person,  or  by  any  circumstance. 
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Rim,  109. 
Kind,  70a. 
Iiipe.731. 

'*     to  iMU4f  721 

"    to  ariM,  96. 
Risk,6U3. 
Kite.  453. 
Rivalry,  2981 
K(Md,  7». 
Roam,  819. 
Robber>',315. 
Roboat,  780L 
Roll,  589. 
Roroanoe,  411. 
Rooin,7M. 
Rot,  7». 
Rotundity,  7». 
Rough,  abrupt^  16. 
"      eoiirne,  216. 
"      A<ir«A,  499. 
Round,  n.,  302. 
Roundncas,  722. 
Ronae,  123. 
Rout,  v..  138, 
Route,  722. 
Rove,  819. 
Royal,  723. 
Rub,  723. 
Rude,  coone^  215. 

'*     imptriineni^  fS9L 
Rueftil,  066. 
Rugged,  16. 
Ruin,  bant^  131. 

**    cfM/rMoM<m,92S. 

"     d  oirn/aU,  418. 
Ruinous,  324. 
Rule,  ordtr^  645. 

"    guide,  4Sn, 

"     fnnWm,609. 

"     v.,  482. 
Ruling,  680. 
Rumor,  420. 
Rupture,  723. 
Rural,  724. 
Rustic,  n.,  278. 
"      a4|.,7M- 

Sacrament,  694. 
Sacred,  617. 
Sod,  dull,  364. 

"    mourftful^  619. 
Safe,  724. 
Sagacious,  724. 
Su*nu:ity,  OGO. 
Sa^e,  724. 
Sailor.  729. 
Sake, 724. 
Salary,  71. 
Salubrious,  503. 
Salutar>-,  fiO:J. 
Salutation,  726. 
Salute,  n.,  726. 

"      r.,27. 
Sanction,  278. 
Sanctitv,  616. 
Sane,  764. 
Sanguinary,  725. 
Sap,  v..  726. 
Sapient,  724. 
Sarroani,  720. 
Satiate.  726. 
Satire,  HUieuU,  720L 


Satire,  «o«,89K. 
Satisfaction,    comp0iuaiion, 

226. 
Satisfaction,  conteutuimt,  261. 
Satisfy,  <op^aa^  726. 
"      to  Mtiate,  720. 
Saucy,  632. 
Saunter,  688. 
SaTage,ortt«/.2B4. 

**      /«roctotM,429. 
S«Te,<O(f«/<«0r,3O9. 

"   tott0p,&n. 

*♦    to  tpartt  728. 
Spring  dT 
Savor,  789. 
Saw,aayiii^,136. 
Say,  765. 
S*ying.l26. 
Scale,  v.,  95. 
Scandal,  340. 
Scandalous,  545. 
Scanty,  133. 
Scarce,  700. 
Scarcely,  499. 
Scarcity,  72f7. 
Scatter,  767. 
Scent,  766. 
Scheme,  319. 
Schismatic,  508. 
Schohu-,  727. 
School,  737. 
Science.  574. 
Scoff,  728.    • 
Scope,  794. 
Scorn,  258. 
Scornful,  260. 
Scream,  285. 
Screen,  277. 
Scribe,  827. 
Scruple,  728. 
Scrupulous,  2M. 
Scrutinize,  694. 
ScmUny,  397. 
Scum,  363. 
Scurrilous,  713. 
Seal,  729. 
Seaman,  729. 
Search,  n.,  397. 

"      T., 897, 732. 
Season,  798. 
Seasonable.  800. 
Secede,  703. 
Seclusion,  9fd&. 
Second,  v.,  729. 

"      adj.,  729. 
Secondary,  729. 
Secrecy,  235. 
Secret,  dandettine,  9(Ni. 

"      AWc/*n,730. 
Secrete,  235. 

"      oim'«  a^y,  17. 
Sectarian,  608. 
SecUry,  608. 
Secular,  731. 
Secure,  otrtaif^  IXfl. 

"      •*i/^,724. 
Security,  i/«7>o«tft,  313. 

"      fenety  429. 
'*       to  b€  09Owri»y,ilXi. 
Sedate,  233. 
Sedinient.36S. 
Sedition,  657. 
Seditious, /acf<OM,  413. 


Sedidoos,  fmmilfMWie,  SOL 
Sednoe,72. 
Sednlooa,  731. 
See,  <o  loodk,  69L 

**  to pereeimt^'m. 
Seek,  732. 
Seem,  732. 
Seemly,  140. 
Seise,  580. 
Seizure,  178. 
Select,  v.,  200. 
Self-conceit,  733. 
Self-anfllciency,  733. 
Self-will,  733. 
Semblance,  744. 
Senior,  733. 
Sensation,  »tmUmeni^  T3T. 

Sense, /seaiHTi  427. 
**     jHdffm&mt^  73L 
*<     ai^llSoaKMS,  74flL 
Sensibility,  421 
Sensible,  to  be  eenaibU,  437. 
**       MfMa<««,735. 
*•       perteptibiey  735. 
Sensitive,  736. 
Sensnalist,  735. 
Sentence,  decutiou^  299. 
"       period^  733. 
"       v.,  738. 
Sententious,  737. 
Sentient,  736. 
Sentiment,  eenaatkm^  T37. 

*'        o/>tMion,6M. 
Sentimental,  787. 
SenUnel,491. 
Separate,  different,  3SL 

''       (0(f«W<#«,368. 
"       to  duffoim^  781. 
Sepulchre,  487. 
Sepulture,  169. 
Seqnel,  738. 
Serene,  177. 
Serlea,  eoicrse,  738. 

"     order,  784. 
SerkMU,e<i^er,366L 

"       ^rvive,  «86l 
Servant,  739. 
Service,  avail,  811. 

"       f>enefU,U7. 
Servitude,  7:». 
Set,  696. 
Setftee,461. 
Settle,  to  eompoM,  233. 

"     to  determime^UX. 

'*     to  tetabUak^WL 

"     to  limii,  441. 
Sever,  737. 
Several,  332. 
Severe,  au&tere^  119. 


"      «<Ke<,779. 
Sex,  466. 
Shackle,  188. 
Shade,  739. 
Shadow,  739. 
Shake,  to  trembU,  74a 

"     to  affi$aU,  740. 
Shallow,  ^85. 
Shame,  342. 
Hhameleaa,  530. 
Shape,  452. 
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Share,  1odMde,dB9. 

"      topart<Ute,9U. 

"     8.,  853. 
Sharp,  741-. 
Shed,  ▼.,675. 
Shelter,  Ua 

"       to  cover,  J77. 

"       to  knrbor,4a5. 
Shift,  3Sa 
Shine,  741. 
Shock,  741. 
Shocking,  454. 
Shoot,  ih. 
Short.  742. 
Shove,  fi96. 
Show,  outside,  appearance, 

744. 
Sbow,e(thHnHon,UL 
"     f>ararf«,745. 
"     to  point  &ut,liS, 
"      to  e(eMMt,t4S, 
Showy,  746. 
Shrewd,  40. 
Shriek,  286. 
Shrink,  789. 
Shudder,  740. 
Shan,  122. 
Shat,213. 
Sick,  746. 
Sickly,  746. 
Sickness,  746. 
Sight,  744. 
Sign,  mark,  806. 
'*    «i^nai,  747. 
Signal,  747. 

"     memordble,14H, 
Signaliie,747. 
Significant,  747. 
SignilScatlon,  748. 
Signify,  to  eomreae,  407. 

*«      to  denote,  311. 

**      to  imply,  748. 

"      toaf>aU,liB. 
Silence,  749. 
Silent,  <fufn6, 748. 

"      toci*,749. 
Saiy,760. 
Similarity,  588. 
Simile,  760. 
SimiIitQde,«Jm^^,750. 

Ukeneea,  686. 
Simple,  eingU,  760. 

'^     »iUy, 160. 
Simalation,  761. 
Sin,  282. 
Sincere,  candid,  177. 

'*      hearty,  605. 

"      trtie,  751. 
Single,  «o;t«ary,  760. 

''     on0,642. 

"     Hmple.160. 
Singular,  eingle.  760. 
"       rtir«,700. 
"       partietUar,K&. 
Sink,  419. 
Site,  689. 

Situation,  eireumstanee,  209L 
**       place,&sn. 

condUion,151. 
Sice,  753. 
Sketch,  ▼.,308. 

"      n.,753. 
Skilful,  211. 
Skin. 763. 


Slack,  754, 
Slander,  102. 
Slant,  ▼.,754. 
Slaughter,  n.,  181. 
▼.,672. 
Slavery,  739. 
Slay,  672. 
Sleep,  764. 
Sleepy,  764. 
Slender,  796. 
Slide,  766. 
Slight,  cursory,  289. 

*«     •lendsr,!^^ 

♦•     ▼.,868. 
Slim,  796. 
Slip,  766. 
Slope,  764. 
Slothftil,636. 
Slow,  756. 
Sluggish,  636. 
Slumber,  764. 
Sly,  286. 
Small,  689. 
Smear,  766. 
Smell,  756. 
Smooth,  383. 

Smother,  to  supprem,  774. 
to  enjfooate,'l^^ 
Snatch,  580. 
Sneer,  728. 
Soak,  767. 
Sober,  abetemions,  21. 

"     grave,!  VI, 
Sobriety,  617. 
Sociable,  768. 
Social,  convivial,  270. 

**     eoeiable,1S». 
Society,  aeaoeiation,  108. 

**       community,  224. 

"      feUowthip,4a», 

**      company,  768b 
Soft,  768. 
Soil,  v.,  772. 
S(tfoum,  10. 
Soldier-like,  606. 
Sole,  760. 
Solemn,  486. 
Solicit,  142. 
Solicitation,  760. 
Solicitude,  179. 
Solid,>Krm,437. 
"     Aord.496. 
'*     eubstantial,  783. 
Solitary,  alone.  73. 
eole,ieo. 

"       dMerl,  7G1. 
Solve,  761. 
Some,  761. 
Soon, 762. 
Soothe,  68. 
Sordid,  609. 
Sorrow,  68. 
Sorry,  762. 
Son,  673. 
Soul,  762. 
Sound,  adj. ,764. 

"      s.,764. 
Source,  origin,  646. 

*•      epring,  789. 
Sovereign,  684. 
Space,  764. 
Spacious,  77. 
Spare,  a/brtf,  09. 

"     to«z9«,726. 


Sparing,  636. 
Spark,  466. 
Sparkle,  741. 
Speak,  to  §ay,  766. 

'*     to  fcitt,766. 

'*     to  utter,  SU. 
Spedal,766. 
Species,  673. 
Specific,  766. 
Specimen,  271. 
Specious,  217. 
Speck,  166. 
Spectacle,  744. 
Spectator,  683. 
Spectre,  817. 
Speculation.  796. 
Speech,  address,  42. 

"''     lanffuage,S19. 
Speechleu,749. 
Speed,  v.,  499. 
Spend,  to  eaeliaust,  766. 

"     to€abpend,1^ 
Sphere,  201. 
Spill,  676. 
Spirit,  82. 
Spirited.  767. 
Spiritual,  incorporeal,  640L 

"       ghostly, im. 
Spirituous,  767. 
Spite,  601. 
Splendor,  l)Tightness,lVl. 

"       pomp,  686. 
Splenetic,  476. 
Split,  166. 
Spoil,  168. 
Spontaneously,  824. 
Sport,  amnsem  tn$,  781 
"     play.m. 

"    %.,m. 

Sportive,  600, 670. 
Spot,  place,  668. 

''    stain,156. 
Spotless,  166. 
Spout,  ▼.,  771. 
Sprain,  776. 

Spread,  to  scatter,  767. 
''      to  eamand,  768. 
"      ciretaats,ie». 
Sprightly,  cheerful,  198L 

Zioe^,690. 
Spring,  769. 
'*      ari«0, 96. 
"      tostart,ie9. 
Sprinkle,  770. 
Sprout,  770. 
Spruce,  436. 
Spurious,  770. 
Spurt,  771. 
Spy,  374. 
Squander,  766. 
Squeamish,  424. 
Squeeze,  to  break,  166. 
"      to  press,  678. 
Stability,  263. 
Stable,  437. 
Staff,  2>rop,  771. 

"     stick,n2. 
Stagger,  772. 
Stagnate,  773. 
Stain,  n.,  166. 

"     toeolor,711, 

"     to  soil,  772. 
Stammer,  509. 
Stamp,  n.,  602. 
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Stamp,  T..  729. 
Stand,  773. 
Standard,  384. 
Stare,  466. 
Start,  769. 
Startle,  709. 
State,  condition,  751. 

"     TMlm,  773. 
Stately.  607. 
Sution,  condiHon^  MO. 

**       plac4, 667. 
Stay,  n.,  771. 
»*     T.,a63. 
Steadiness,  053. 
Steal  away,  17. 
Steep,  v.,  767. 
Step,  661. 
Stern,  119. 
Stkk,  n.,  770. 

**     ttt  adhere^  773. 

Stifle,  to  inippre»§,  774. 

"     to  9\*jfoeat€y  784. 
StlKni».C<^. 
Still,  v.,  88. 
Stimulate,  377. 
Stipend,  71. 
Stir,  776. 
Stir  up,  133. 
Stock,  775. 
Stop,  n.,  188. 

"     tocA«c*,197. 

"     to  hinder,  fHX 

"     to«to»i^,773. 
Store,  775. 
Storm,  167. 
Stcjry,  anecdote^lS. 

•'     taU,  775. 
Stout,  273. 
Straight,  776. 
Strain,  tftreM,  776, 778. 
Strait,  777. 
Strange,  665. 
Stranger,  777. 
Stratagem,  99. 
Stray,  325. 
Stream,  n.,  777. 
*        v.,  443. 
Strenjrth,  675. 
Strcnathen.  778. 
Strenuous,  778. 
Stress,  «/r<i in,  776. 

"      «i/»7>Art«4,778. 
Stretch,  408. 
Strict,  779. 
Stricture,  81, 
Strife,  contention, 190. 

"      diMiord,  339. 
Strike.  138. 
Strip,  150. 
Strive,  to  contend,  780. 

"      to  endeavor^  38L 
Stroke,  157. 
Stroll,  819. 
Strong,  ct*gent,^\^. 
"      robuHt^  780. 
Structure,  370. 
Struggle,  381. 
Stubborn,  636. 
Study,  115. 
Stupid,  781. 
Sturdy,  780. 
Stutter,  609. 
Style,  n..  327. 


Style,  v., 092. 
Suavity,  781. 
Subdue,  to  conquer,  34flL 

"       to  ot>erb4ar,  6481 

»       to  9uhject,18i. 
SuM)ect,m«rM0r,6O8. 
object,  638. 

"       UabU,  781. 

'*      9ubordin4ite.191, 

"       r.,788. 
Subjoin,  57. 
Snt4ngate,783. 
Sublime,  487. 

Submissive,  compUanL  9SX 
kwnbU,sa, 
ob^ient^SSk 

Submit,  331. 
Subordinate,  789L 
Suborn,  465. 
Subservient,  782. 
Subside,  783. 
Subsist,  134. 
Subsistence,  690. 
Substantial,  783. 
Substitute,  191. 
Subterfuge,  389. 
Subtle.  286. 
Subtract,  302. 
Subvert,  650. 
Succeed,  444. 
Successful,  466. 
Succession,  781 
Successive,  784. 
Succinct,  742. 
Succor,  507. 
Sutter,  to  admit,  46. 

"     tolet,BgS. 

"     to  be<tr,  137. 
Sufficient,  386. 
Suffocate,  784. 
Suffrage.  817. 
Suggest,  to  allude,  71. 

**       tohint,&Vl. 
Suggestion,  327. 
Suit,  n.,  677. 
"    to  agree,  63. 
"    tofit,AaQ. 
Suitable,  becoming,  140. 

"        con  form  able, ^AA. 

*•        coMr«iV«»Jf,268. 

•*•        correapoHdent,  275. 
Suitor,  696. 
Sullen,  476. 
Sully,  772. 
Summary,  8.,  16. 

adj. ,742. 
Summon,  to  call,  176. 
toe<f0,2O4. 
Sundry,  332. 
Supercede,  660. 
Superficial,  785. 
Superficies,  786. 
Sujierfiuity,  400. 
Superintendcncy,  665. 
Superiority,  399. 
Superscription,  336. 
Supine,  644. 
Supple,  442. 
Supplicate,  141 
Supply,  693. 

Support,  livelihood, S30. 
"       iitay,  771. 

"       to  count^nanee,  378. 


Savpati,iokold,SU. 

**      moond,  739. 

"       «oa«c^«r,137. 

"       to«Mto<n,788. 
Suppose,  to  concHce,  90. 

^       la  lUiufc,  797. 
SoppoBition,  346. 
SuppoattttkKis,  770. 
Suppress,  to  t^epr^m^  712. 

"       to««»5c«.774. 
Sure,  187. 
8nrfiKe,786. 
Sarffe,830. 
Surmise,  346. 
Sarmoant.,  34& 
Sarpan,399. 
Surprise,  835. 
Surrender,  473. 
Siirroand,786. 
Survey,  reirotpe4<  717, 

"      r<«tr,816. 
Survive.  647. 
SasceptiUUty,43B. 
Suspense,  361. 
8iisplck>n,367,567. 
Sustain,  786. 
Sustenance,  690. 
Swain,  278. 
SwaUownp,19. 
Swarm,  630. 
Sway,  646. 
Swell,  605. 
Swerve,  326. 
Swiftness,  698. 
Sycophant,  442. 
Symbol,  432. 
Symmetry,  787. 
Sympathy,  787. 
Symptom,  603. 
Svnod,104. 
System,  788L 

Tacit,  749. 
TiKTitumity,  749. 
Taint,  267. 
Take,  788. 

"*      heed,  491. 

"      hold  of,  680. 

**     leave,  582. 

"     pains,  574. 
Tale,  novel,  411. 

"    mtortf,  775. 
Talent, /ffcwrtjr,  11. 
"      gift,  489. 
"      f;reR«ua,567. 
Talk,  766. 
Talkative,  789. 
Tall,  610. 
Tame,  468. 
TantaUxe,  to  aggraetate^  Oft 

"        lotMM0,792. 
Tardy,  755. 
Tarnish,  772, 
Tarry,  588. 
Tartness,  34. 
Task,  827. 
Taste,  palate,  683. 

*'    Jlaror,  789. 

"     genivukttV^ 
Taunt,  792. 
Tautotogy,  711. 
Tax,  <f  »iy,  790. 

"    m<^.791. 
Teach,  647. 
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Tear,  ▼.,164. 
Tease,  79-Z 
Tedious,  A^o,  7S6. 

'*      ieMrUame,  821. 
Te(ntnient,792. 
Tell,  766. 
Temerity,  700. 
Temper,  <fi«pMi<io»,  863. 
**       /mm«,468. 
**       httmor^  624. 
"        ▼.,696. 
Temperament,  frames  468. 
"  temperature. 

792. 
Temperance,  617. 
Temperate,  21. 
Temperature,  792. 
Tempest,  167. 
Temple,  792. 
Temporal,  731. 
Temporary,  793. 
TemporlzinfT,  800. 
Tempt,  to  aUure^  72. 

"      totry.BOL 
Tenacions,  79S. 
Tendency,  incUnation^  639. 

</H/t,794. 
Tender,  v.,  638. 
Tenderness,  148. 
Tenet,  doctrine^  360. 

**     p<Mri^t&n,794. 
Term,  arMe/«,98. 

*■      /♦iii««,794. 

"      tcortf,  826. 
Terminate,  to  complete,  230. 

to  em/,  381. 
Terrible, /or»ii</^/W«,  464. 

"       terHjic,4a6. 
Terriflc.426. 
Territory,  796. 
Terror,  67. 
Test,  404. 
Testify,  407. 
Teatimonv,  691. 
Thankfalhesa,796. 
Theologian,  369. 
Theory,  795. 
TIierefore,796. 
Thick,  796. 
Thin,  796. 
Think,  to  r«;rec^,  796. 

**     to  eunpOMi  797. 
Thought,  626. 
Tiionghtftil,798. 
Tliought  less,  626. 
Threat,  798. 
Threatening,  530. 
Thrifty,  636. 
Thrive,  443. 
Tlirong,  620. 
Throw,  182. 
Thrust,  696. 
Tti  wart,  644. 
Tide,  777. 
Tidin(rs,629. 
Tie,  152. 
TilUge,286. 
Time,  duration,  366. 

"     ««r«on,79«. 

»•     period, IW. 
Timely,  800. 
Times  past,  464. 
Timeserving,  800. 
Timid,  69. 


Tin 

Tinge. 216. 
Tint,  217. 
Tire,  821. 
Tiresome,  821. 
Title,  622. 
Toll,  827. 
Token,  603. 
Tolerate,  46. 
Toll,  790. 
Tomb,  487. 
Tone, 764. 
Tongue,  676. 
Too,  78. 
Tool,  666. 
Torment,  n.,  800. 
v.,  792. 
Torpid,  632. 
Torture,  800. 
To«s,740. 
Total,  ^M«,  489. 

**     whole,93a. 
Totter,  772. 
Touch,  256. 
Tour,  eireiu^  202. 

•*     excHraioHf  401. 
Trace,  v.,  317. 

"     n  ,  606. 
Truck,  606. 
Tract,  «M<7y,  391. 

"     (OMHct.dVl, 
Tractable,  369. 
Trade,  busineee,  170. 

"     trfftPc,mo. 
Traffic,  800. 
Train,  687. 
Traitorous,  801. 
Tranquillity,  667. 
Transact,  627. 
Transaction,  687. 
Transcend, 399. 
Transcribe,  271. 
Transfigure,  801. 
Transform,  801. 
Transgress,  649. 
Transgression,  637. 
Transient,  793. 
Transitory,  793. 
Transparent,  650. 
Transport,  y.,138. 
n.,370. 
Travel,  668. 

Treacherous,  /(titfdees,  417. 
"  in^idiinu,  662l 

"  traitorOKa^  801. 

Treasonable,  801. 
Treasure,  v.,  802. 
Treat,  426. 
Treat  for,  627. 
Treatise,  391. 
Treatment,  802.  • 
Tremble,  740. 
Trembling,  802. 
Tremendous.  426. 
Tremor,  ngitation,  61. 

"       trembling,  802. 
Trepidation,  ngitation^ei. 

•'  tremblitig,td02. 

Trespass.  637. 
Trial,  itttep*pt,ll3. 

"     eoiperimentyiOi. 
Tribute,  790. 
Trick,  n.,  99. 

"     v.,  196. 


Trifling,  803. 
Trip,  401. 
Trivial,  803. 
Troop,  803. 
Trouble,  to  afjUict,  67. 

to  dUturb,«3&. 
Troubles,  333. 
Troublesome,  803. 
Truck,  400. 
True,  751. 
Trust,  belief,  144. 

'*     hope,  620. 

"     v.,  242. 
Trusty,  417. 
Truth,  804. 
Try,  804. 
Tug,  362. 
Tumble,  419. 
Tumid,  805. 
Tumult,  171. 
Tnmultuary,  804. 
Tumultuous,  tumuUHary,9KA. 

turbulent,  804. 
Turbulent,  804. 
Turgid,  805. 
Turn,  183. 

"     to  bend,  806. 

''     bent,  inclination,  806. 

"     to  trim/,  806. 
Twiri,806. 
Twist,  805. 
Type,  432. 
Tyrannical,  18. 

Ultimate,677. 
Umpire,  569. 
Unbelief,  dielbeliet  838. 
"       ivJlde/iti/,9M. 
Unblemished,  166. 
Unbodied,  640. 
Unbounded,  161. 
Unceasingly,  638. 
Uncertain,  361. 
Unconcerned,  643. 
ITnconquerable,  664. 
Uncover,  807. 
Uncovered,  132. 
Undaunted,  168. 
Undeniable,  644. 
Under,  807. 
Undermine,  725. 
Understand,  236. 
Understanding,  807. 
Undertaking,  113. 
Undetermined,  806. 
Uneven,  636. 
Unfaithful,  417. 
Unfeeling,  497. 
Unfold,  808. 
Ungox'emable,  810. 
Unhappy,  806. 
Uniform,  388. 
Unimportant,  809. 
Uninterruptedly,  688. 
Unite,  to  add,  40. 

"     to  connect,  247. 
Universal,  466. 
Unlearned,  628. 
I  •niess,  809. 
Unlettered,  628. 
Unlike,  332. 
Unlimited,  161. 
Unmerciful,  498. 
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Unsteady,  806. 
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Unworthy,  811. 
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UprtMT,  171. 
Urbanftv,  78L 
Urge,  377. 
Urgent,  678. 
Uiage,  custom,  811. 

"     trMtment,  803. 
Uae,ii.,811. 

"   T.,S76. 
Um  endearor,  674. 
Usually,  238. 
Usurp,  03. 
Utility,  40, 811. 
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**     toap^at^sn. 
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Vacant,  emoly,376. 
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"     r.,814. 
Vanish,  337. 
Vanity,  683. 
Vanquish,  248. 
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Variation,  ehangs,  103. 
"        tarlety,  814. 
Variety,  variaUon,  814. 
"      diferenee.Sao. 
Various,  332. 
Varnish,  478. 
Vary,  to  ehang^,  190. 

*•     todifer,9». 
Vast,  886. 
Vaunt,  478. 
Vehement,  816. 
Veil,  211. 
Velocity,  006. 
Venal,  814. 
Venerate,  47. 
Venial,  814. 
Venom,  672. 
Venture,  603. 
Veracity,  804. 
Verbal,  816. 
Verge,  159. 
Versatile,  103. 
Vestifce,  G06. 
Vex,  lo(/i4^MM,  849. 
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Vexation,  816. 
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"    imperf^etian^  881. 
Vicinity,  038L 
Vicissitude,  193. 
Victor,  240. 
Vie,  780. 
View,  ^«m,  66. 

vigilant!  818! 

Vigor,  3»3. 

Vile,  133. 

Vilify,  718. 

Vindicate,  to  amert,  107. 

"        to  arenge,  130. 

"        to  df/€na,9ia. 
Violate,  649. 
Violence,  446. 
Violent,  816. 
Visage,  41X 
Vtelble,87. 
Vision,  817. 
Visionary,  387. 
Visitant,  493. 
Visitor.  4»2. 
VivackMis.iSOO. 
ViTacity,8^ 
Vocabulary,  338L 
Vocal.  816. 
Voice,  817. 
VoM.  376. 
Volatililr,  686. 
Voluntarily.  894. 
VolunUry,  486. 
Voluptuary,  796. 
Vorachms.609. 
Vote,  817. 
Vouch,  66. 
Voyage,  668. 
Vulgar,  222. 

Wages,  71. 
Wait  for,  818. 
••    on,  114. 
Wakeful,  818. 
Wan,  65Z 
Wander,  to  dovinU,  325. 

'        to  sfrotf,  819. 
Want,  n.  674. 

"  T.,819. 
Ware,  s.,  221. 
Warlike.  606. 
Warm,  505. 
Warmth,  436. 
Warning,  46. 
Warrant,  480. 
Wary,  186u 
Waste,  to  «/>0}uf,766. 

^     to  oontumt^  333. 
Watch,  to  gtutrd^  490. 

"     to  ohiterte,  686. 
Watchful,  818. 
Waterman,  729, 830. 
Ware,  820. 
Waver,  444, 738. 
Wavcring,808. 
Way,  820. 
Weak.  820. 
Weaken,  821. 
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Wealth,  719. 
Weapons,  96. 
Wearineaa,4S4. 
WeariMnie,831. 
Weary.  831. 
Wedding,  607. 
Wedlock.  607. 
Weep,  386. 

Weight,  imporianc^  6361 
^      h4affintm,9a^ 


Weighty,  606l 
Welcome,  23. 
Welfhre,633. 
Well-being.  833. 
Wheedle,  216. 
Whim,  400. 
WhtnisicAl,4SS. 
Whirl,  806. 
Whole,  ol^  67. 

•«      «fifir0,63S. 
Wboleaoine,  608. 
Wicked,  6<i<f,  139. 

^       4ni«if<l0Mt,8M. 
Wide,  676. 
Will,  T.,  834. 

Win,  33. 
Wind,  v.,  801 
Wisdom,  824. 
WUh,<o<f««<r#,S3QL 
'*    <o«0<//,834. 

withdraw,  703. 
Withstand.  «U. 
Witness,  313. 

Without  intennisalon,  6381 
Wofhl,666. 
Wonder,  v.,  826. 
^       n.,826. 
Wooer,  896. 
Word,  promite^  091. 

**      Isrm,  S26t 
Work,  <n&<»r,  827. 

**     prodftcHon^  088. 

"      T.,35. 
Worldly,  731. 
Worship,  T.,  47. 
Worth,  cfMcrf,  317. 
''      ca/ii«,813. 
Worthless,  811. 
Wrangle.  6C7. 
Wrath,  70. 
Wrench,  80C. 
Wrext,806. 
Wpclched,  803. 
Wring,  806. 
Writer,  f>e«imafi,837. 

**      aicMor,838w 
Writhe,  806. 
Wrong,  661. 

Yet,  621. 
Yield.to«r^onf,8B. 

••     tobt*tr,V». 

**     to  comply^  331. 

*'     to(K<v«|>,47X 
Yielding,  332. 
Yonthftil,838l 
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RADIANCE,  from  mcfiuf,  a  ray,  denotes 
the  emission  of  rays,  and  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  bodies  naturaUy 
luminous,  like  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
BRILLIANCY  (v.  Bright)  denotes  the 
whole  body  of  light  emitted,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  equally  to  natural 
and  artificial  light.  The  radiancy  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  constitutes  a  part 
of  their  beauty ;  the  hrWiaiMy  of  a  dia- 
mond is  frequently  compared  with  that 
of  a  star. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  he<lge, 
The  glowworm  lights  his  gem,  and  through  the 

dark 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles.  Thomson. 

BriUianejf  (o.  Bright)  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects which  shine  or  glitter  like  a  dia- 
mond. 

The  beanty  of  the  ladies,  the  richness  of  their 
dress,  and  brilUancv  of  their  Jewels,  were  dis- 
played in  the  most  adrantageons  manner. 

BKTDOirc. 

It  is  also  applied  figuratively  to  moral 
objects. 

A  eircamstanoe  intervened  during  the  penden- 
cy of  the  negotiation  to  set  off  the  good  faith  of 
the  company  with  an  additional  brilUaney^  and 
to  make  it  sparkle  and  glow  with  a  variety  of 
splendid  fiwes.  Bubks. 

RAPACIOUS;  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS. 

RAPACIOUS,  in  Latin  rotpaz,  from  ra- 
pU>y  to  seize,  signifies  seizing  or  grasping 
anything  with  an  eager  desire  to  have. 
RAVENOUS,  from  the  Latin  routes,  fury, 
and  rapio^  to  seize,  signifies  the  same  as 
rapaciom,  VORACIOUS,  from  wro^  to 
devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to  devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forms 
the  leading  feature  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms,  is  varied  in  the  subject 
and  the  object :  rapadov*  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  what  is 
like  beasts  of  prey :  ravenotis  and  vort^- 
ciofis  are  common  to  all  animals  when 
impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  the 
forest  are  rc^Mteiom  at  all  times;  all 
animals  are  more  or  less  ravmout  or 
voraciaiM,  as  ciroumstanoes  may  make 
them :  the  term  rapaciaua  applies  to  the 
seizing  of  anything  that  is  eagerly  want- 
ed; ravenotts  applies  to  the  seizing  of 
anything  which  one  takes  for  one*s  food : 
a  lion  is  rapacious  when  it  seizes  on  its 
prey :  it  is  rwenom  in  the  act  of  consum- 


ing it  The  word  ravmom  respects  the 
haste  with  which  one  eats ;  the  word  t;o- 
racioui  respects  the  quantity  which  one 
consumes :  a  raveTwua  person  is  loath  to 
wait  for  the  dressing  of  bis  food;  he 
consumes  it  without  any  preparation:  a 
voraeioua  person  not  only  eats  in  haste, 
but  he  consumes  great  quantities,  and 
continues  to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  Ab- 
stinence from  food  for  an  unusual  length 
will  make  any  healthy  creature  raven- 
cum  :  habitual  intemperance  in  eating;  or 
a  diseased  appetite,  wUl  produce  voraatg, 

RapaeiouB  death  aaserts  his  tyrant  power. 

Mbs.  CABTSa. 

Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  hnm. 

And  once  again  the  rov'it^ws  birds  rctmn. 

Ere  yon  remark  another's  sin, 

Bid  thy  own  consdenoe  lock  within ; 

Control  thy  more  f>oraeUma  bill, 

Nor  fi>r  a  breakltet  nations  kffl.  Oat. 

In  an  extended  sense,  rapacity  is  ap- 
plied as  a  characteristic  of  persons  to 
denote  their  eagerness  to  seize  anything 
which  falls  in  their  way. 

A  display  of  our  wealth  Defore  robbers  is  not 
the  way  to  restrain  their  boldness,  or  to  lessen 
their  rapacity.  Bubks. 

Jtavenoui  denotes  an  excess  of  rt^tae- 
iiy^  and  voraeioua  is  applied  figuratively 
to  moral  objects. 

So  great  a  hatred  hadde  the  greedie  ro«efiotM> 
tKs$  of  their  proconsoltes  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  them  all.  Ooldtho. 

So  9oraotou€  is  this  humor  grown,  that  it 
draws  in  OTerything  to  feed  open. 

QovsaiQisafT  of  ms  Tomqux. 

KAPINE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAQE. 

Thk  idea  of  property  taken  from  an- 
other contrary  to  his  consent  is  included 
in  all  these  terms :  but  the  term  RAP- 
INE includes  most  violence;  PLUN- 
DER includes  removal  or  carrying  away; 
PILLAGE,  seareh  and  scrutiny  after  a 
thing.  A  soldier  who  makes  a  sudden 
incursion  into  an  enemy's  country,  and 
carries  away  whatever  comes  within  his 
reach,  is  guilty  of  rapine:  he  goes  into  a 
house  full  of  property,  and  carries  away 
much  plunder;  he  enters  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  into  a  town,  and,  stripping  it 
of  everything  that  was  to  be  found,  goes 
away  loaded  with  pillage;  mischief  and 
bloodshed  attend  rcqnne;  loss  attends 
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phmder;  distress  and  ruin  follow  wher- 
ever there  has  been  pillage. 

Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  alow  winding  thro*  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  onoe .  Soimviuf . 

ShIp*nioney  was  pitched  upon  as  fit  to  be  form- 
ed by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  harden  of  the 
sohlects  took  off  bypiundsringt  and  seqiiestra- 
tiona.  South. 

Although  the  Eretrlans  for  a  time  stood  reao- 
lately  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  it  was  given 
ap  by  treachery  on  the  seventh  day,  and  pil- 
laged and  destroyed  In  a  most  barbarous  manner 
by  the  Feraiana.  Ccmbkbi.aiid. 

liARR,  SCARCE,  8INOULAB. 

RARE,  in  Latin  rartu,  comes  from  the 
Greek  opotoc,  rare,  SCARCE,  in  Dutch 
BchaerBy  sparing,  comes  from  acheren^  to 
cut  or  clip,  and  signifies  cut  close.  SIN- 
GULAR, V.  Particular. 

Rare  and  ecarce  both  respect  number 
or  quantity,  which  admit  of  expansion 
or  diminution:  rare  is  a  thinned  num- 
ber ;  scarce  is  a  quantity  cut  short.  Hare 
is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or 
luxury;  scarce  to  matters  of  utility  or 
necessity:  that  which  is  rare  becomes 
valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price ;  that 
which  is  aearee  becomes  precious,  and  the 
loss  of  it  is  seriously  felt  The  best  of 
everything  is  in  its  nature  rare;  there 
will  never  be  a  superfluity  of  such  things ; 
there  are,  however,  some  things,  as  par- 
ticularly curious  plants  or  particular  an- 
imals, which,  owing  to  circumstances, 
are  always  rare :  that  which  is  most  in 
use  will,  in  certain  cases,  be  scarce;  when 
the  supply  of  an  article  fails,  and  the 
demand  for  it  continues,  it  naturally  be- 
comes scarce.  An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a 
rarUyy  for  nature  has  prescribed  such 
limits  to  its  growth  as  to  give  but  very 
few  of  such  flowers:  the  paintings  of 
Raphael,  and  the  former  distinguished 
painters,  are  daily  becoming  more  scarrc, 
because  time  will  diminish  their  quantity, 
although  not  their  value. 

A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  Judgment  Is  one  of 
the  raresl  things  hi  the  world.  BumEs. 

When  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very 
soaroe^  It  was  often  reooined  by  a  succeeding 
emperor.  Addisom. 

What  is  rare  will  often  be  singular^ 
and  what  is  nngutar  will  often,  on  that 
account,  be  rare:  but  these  terms  arc 
not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  ob- 


ject: fewness  is  the  idea  common  t« 
both ;  but  rare  is  said  of  that  of  which 
there  might  be  more ;  while  nngular  is 
applied  to  that  which  is  single,  or  nearly 
single,  in  its  kind.  The  rare  is  that  whidi 
is  always  sought  for ;  the  aiungvtUtr  is  not 
alwajTS  that  which  one  esteems :  a  thing 
is  rare  which  is  diflScult  to  be  obtained ; 
a  thing  is  singular  for  its  peculiar  quali- 
ties, good  or  bad.  Indian  plants  are  nrany 
of  them  rare  in  Engjland,  because  tiie 
climate  will  not  agree  with  them:  the 
sensitive  plant  is  singular,  as  its  quality 
of  yielding  to  the  touch  distingiushes  it 
from  all  others. 

And  it  was  seated  in  an  island  strong. 
Abounding  all  with  delloes  most  rare. 


We  should  loam,  by  reflecting  on  the  mlslbrt- 
nnes  which  have  attended  others,  that  there  is 
lUithing  singular  in  those  which  belUI  oarwlves. 

MXLMOTB'S  LeTTKSS  op  CXC£B01 

RASHNESS,  TBMERITT,  HASTIXES8, 
PRECIPITANCY. 

RASHNESS  denotes  the  quality  of 
rasli,  which,  like  the  German  rasch^  and 
our  word  rusk,  and  the  Latin  ruo,  ex- 
presses hurried  and  excessive  motion. 
TEMERITY,  in  Latin  iemeritas,  from  te- 
meriy  possibly  comes  from  the  Greek 
TTifAipoVf  at  the  moment,  denoting  the 
quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  HASTINESS,  v.  Angry  and 
Cursory.  PRECIPITANCY,  from  the 
Latin  prce  and  Aipto,  signifies  the  quali- 
ty or  disposition  of  taking  things  before 
they  ought  to  be  taken. 

Baskness  and  iemeriiy  have  a  close  alli- 
ance with  each  other  in  sense ;  but  they 
have  a  slight  difference  which  is  entitled 
to  notice :  rasliness  is  a  general  and  in- 
definite term,  in  the  signification  of  which 
an  improper  celerity  is  the  leading  idea : 
this  celerity  may  arise  either  from  a  ve- 
hemence of  character,  or  a  temporary 
ardor  of  the  mind:  in  the  signification 
of  temerity^  the  leading  idea  is  want  of 
consideration,  springing  mostly  from  an 
overweening  confidence,  or  a  presumption 
of  character.  iSotAfWM  is  therefore  ap- 
plied to  corporeal  actions,  as  the  jumping 
into  a  river,  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  the  leaping  over  a  hedge,  without  be- 
ing an  expert  horseman ;  temerity  is  ap- 
plied to  our  moral  actions,  particularly 
such  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  oalcu- 
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lation  of  coDsequenoes.  Maatinem  and 
predpUancy  are  but  modes  or  character- 
ifltics  of  rox^tcw^and  consequently  em- 
ployed only  in  particular  cases,  as  katii- 
neu  in  regard  to  our  movements,  andjore- 
eipUaney  in  regard  to  our  measures. 

Natnra  to  yonth  hot  rcuhruf  doth  dispense. 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  reoompenae. 

DXNHAIC. 

All  mankind  have  a  aafildent  plea  for  aome 
d^^  of  reatlessne8s,and  the  fault  aeems  to  be 
little  more  than  too  mnch  temtritjf  of  conclusion 
in  &Tor  of  something  not  experienced.  JoHnow. 
And  harry  through  the  wooda  wUh  ha$ty  step. 
Rustling  and  foil  of  hope.  Soxzrviux. 

As  the  chemist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  loat 
the  philosophical  elixir,  so  prwipitancy  of  our 
understandings  is  an  occasion  of  error. 

Qlanvxl. 

RATJfi,  PROPORTION,  RATIO. 

RATE  (v.  To  esUmaie)  and  RATIO, 
which  has  the  same  origin  and  original 
meaning  as  ratey  are  in  sense  species  of 
PROPORTION  {v.  FroporHoJuUe):  that 
is,  they  are  supposed  or  estimated  pro- 
porHorUj  in  distinction  from  proportions 
that  lie  in  the  nature  of  thmgs.  The 
first  term,  rate,  is  employed  in  ordinary 
concerns;  a  person  receives  a  certain 
sum  weekly  at  the  rote  of  a  certain  sum 
yearly :  ratio  is  applied  only  to  numbers 
and  calculations ;  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is 
four  to  eight,  and  eight  to  sixteen ;  the 
raUo  in  this  case  being  double :  propor- 
tion is  employed  in  matters  of  science, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  two  more  spe- 
cific terms  are  not  admissible ;  the  beau- 
ty of  an  edifice  depends  upon  observing 
the  doctrine  of  proportioiu ;  in  the  dis- 
posing of  soldiers  a  certain  regard  must 
be  had  lo  proportion  in  the  height  and 
size  of  the  men. 

At  Ephesns  and  Athens,  Anthony  lired  at  his 
usual  rats  In  all  manner  of  luxury.     PamaAUZ. 

The  rate  of  interest  (to  lenders)  is  generally  in 
a  compound  ratio  ftirined  out  of  the  inoonven- 
lenoe  and  the  hazard.  BLACurtovM. 

Repentance  cannot  be  effsctnal  but  aa  it  bears 
some  proporUon  to  sin.  Sotrra. 

RAVAGB,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

RAVAGE  comes  from  the  Latin  rapio, 
and  the  Greek  apicajC'^y  signifying  a  seiz- 
ing or  tearing  away.  .  DESOLATION, 
from  ao/fM,  alone,  signifies  made  solitary 
or  reduced  to  solitude.    DEVASTATION, 


in  Latin  devattaHo^  from  dewuto^  to  lay 
waste,  signifies  reducing  to  a  waste  or 
desert 

Ravage  expresses  less  than  either  efes- 
olation  or  devastation:  a  breaking,  tear- 
ing, or  destroying  is  implied  in  the  word 
ravage;  but  desolation  signifies  the  en- 
tire unpeopling  a  land,  and  devakation 
the  entire  clearing  away  of  every  ves- 
tige of  cultivation.  Torrents,  fiames,  and 
tempests  ravage ;  war,  plague,  and  fam- 
ine desolate;  armies  of  barbarians,  who 
inundate  a  country,  carry  dewjutation  with 
them  wherever  they  go. 

Beasts  of  prey  retire,  tliat  all  night  long, 
Urg'd  by  necessity,  had  rang'd  the  dax^ 
As  If  their  conscious  ravage  shunn'd  the  light, 
Aaham*d.  Tbomboh. 

Amid  thy  bow*r8  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  deeolation  saddens  all  thy  green. 

QoLDSMrra. 
How  mnch  the  strength  of  the  Roman  repub'dc 
is  impaired,  and  what  dreadfiil  cUvat/tatUm  has 
gone  forth  into  all  its  provinces  I 

Helhoth's  Lsttsbs  or  Cicsuo. 

Ranage  is  employed  likewise  in  the 
moral  application;  desolation  and  dewu- 
talion  only  in  the  proper  application  to 
countries.  Disease  makes  its  ravages  on 
beauty ;  death  makes  its  ravages  among 
men  in  a  more  terrible  degree  at  one 
time  than  at  another. 

Would  one  think  *twero  possible  for  love 

To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  ?  Aoduov. 

RAY,  BEAM. 

RAY  (v.  Gleam)  is  indefinite  in  its 
meaning;  it  may  be  said  either  of  a 
large  or  small  quantity  of  light :  BEAM 
(v.  Oleam)  is  something  positive ;  it  can 
be  said  only  of  that  which  is  considera- 
ble. We  can  speak  of  rays  either  of  the 
sun,  or  the  stars,  or  any  other  luminous 
body ;  but  we  speak  of  the  beams  of  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  The  rags  of  the  sun 
break  through  the  clouds ;  its  beams  are 
scorching  at  noonday.  A  room  can  scarce- 
ly be  BO  shut  up,  that  a  single  retg  of  light 
shall  not  penetrate  through  the  crevices ; 
the  sea,  in  a  calm  mooi^ight  night,  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  spectacle,  with  the  moon's 
beams  playing  on  its  waves. 

The  stars  emit  a  shivered  ray.  Tbomboh. 

The  modest  virtues  mingle  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  homld  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers. 
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RSADT,  APT,  PROBfPT. 

READY  (v.  JSaay)  is  in  general  applied 
to  that  which  has  t>eeQ  intentionally  pre- 
pared for  a  given  purpose ;  PROMPT  (v. 
JSiq)edUum)  is  applied  to  that  which  is  at 
hand  so  as  to  answer  the  immediate  pur- 
pose ;  APT,  from  apttts^  fit,  is  applied  to 
that  which  is  fit,  or  from  its  nature  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  effects. 

The  god  bimaelf  with  ready  trident  stands 
And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreftds  the  moring  sands. 

Dktden. 

Let  not  the  fervent  tongoe, 

Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth, 

Gain  on  yonr  purpos'd  will.  Thomson. 

Poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,  riches 

into  arrogance.  Aooisoh. 

When  applied  as  personal  character- 
istics, readtf  respects  the  will  or  under- 
standing, which  is  prepared  for  anything ; 
as  readtf  to  serve  a  person,  a  re€uiy  wit ; 
prompt  denotes  the  vigor  or  zeal  which 
impels  to  action  without  delay,  or  at  the 
moment  when  wanted ;  and  aptj  a  fitness 
to  do  anything  from  the  habit  or  temper 
of  the  mind. 

All  things  are  ready  if  our  minds  be  so. 

Sbakspbabb. 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch*d  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  aU. 

GOLDSmZH. 

This  so  embient  industry  in  making  proselytes 
more  of  that  sex  than  of  the  other  groweth  that 
they  are  deemed  apter  to  serve  as  instruments 
in  the  cause.  Hookcr. 

REASONABLE,  RATIONAL. 

REASONABLE,  or  accordant  with  rear 
son,  and  RATIONAL,  having  reaaan,  are 
both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word 
ratioy  reason,  which,  from  raiua  and  raw, 
to  think,  signifies  the  thinking  faculty. 
They  differ  principally  according  to  the 
different  meanings  of  the  word  reason. 
Reasonable  is  sometimes  applied  to  per- 
sons in  the  general  sense  of  having  the 
faculty  of  reaaofk 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  reaeondbU 
creatures.  Addisom. 

But  more  frequently  the  word  raiumal  Is 
used  in  this  abstract  sense  of  rmtOTi, 

Can  anything  so  probably  conduce  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  roHonal  and  social  animal  as  the 
right  exercise  of  that  reason^  and  of  those  social 
affections? 


In  application  to  things  reaaonabie  and 
rational  both  signify  according  to  reason  ; 


but  the  former  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
business  of  life,  as  a  reammable  proposal, 
wish,  etc. ;  rational  to  abstract  matters, 
as  rational  motives,  grounds,  questioDa, 
etc. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  reosmuiUe, 
and  to  what  is  not  for  their  benefit.         Bubs& 

The  evidenoe  which  is  afforded  Ibr  a  fkiture 
state  is  snlBdent  for  a  rational  ground  of  oon- 
doct. 


TO  REBOUND,  REVERBERATE,  RECOIL. 

To  REBOUND  is  to  bound  or  spring 
back :  a  ball  rdnmnds.  To  REVERBER- 
ATE is  to  verberaie  or  beat  back :  a  sound 
reverberata  when  it  echoes.  To  RECOIL 
is  to  coU  or  whirl  back:  a  snake  rtcoiU. 
The  two  former  are  used  in  an  improper 
application,  although  rarely ;  but  we  may 
say  of  recoil,  that  a  man^s  schemes  will 
rec(nl  on  his  own  head. 

Honor  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  man's  own  ac- 
tions shining  bright  in  the  feoe  of  all  about  him, 
and  firom  thence  rebounding  upon  himself. 

SOCTH. 

Yon  seemed  to  reiverbertUe  upon  me  with  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  Howha. 

Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils. 
Like  guns  o'ercharg'd,  breaks,  missea,  or  recoiie. 

Dbhhajl 

TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIRB,  WITH- 
DRAW, SECEDE. 

To  RECEDE  Is  to  go  back;  to  RE- 
TREAT is  to  draw  back;  the  former  is 
a  simple  action,  suited  to  one*s  conven- 
ience; the  latter  is  a  particular  action, 
dictated  by  necessity:  we  recede  by  a  di- 
rect backward  movement ;  we  retreat  by 
an  indirect  backward  movement :  we  re- 
cede a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  an 
object  more  distinctly;  we  retreat  from 
the  position  we  have  taken  in  order  to 
escape  danger ;  whoever  can  advance  can 
recede;  but  in  general  those  only  retreat 
whose  advance  is  not  free:  receUng  is 
the  act  of  every  one;  retreating  is  pe- 
culiarly the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  who 
make  hostile  movements. 

As  the  sun  recedee^  the  moon  and  stars  discov- 
er themselves.  Qlakvix.. 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat, 

MtLTO!C. 

To  RETIRE  and  WITHDRAW  origi- 
nally signify  the  same  as  retreat,  that  is, 
to  draw  back  or  off;  but  they  agree  in 
application  mostly  with  recede^  to  denote 
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leisiively,  and  yoluntary  acts :  to  noede  is 
to  go  back  from  a  given  spot;  but  to 
retire  and  withdraw  have  respect  to  the 
place  or  the  presence  of  the  persons :  we 
may  recede  on  an  open  plain ;  but  we  re- 
tire or  withdraw  from  a  room,  or  from 
some  company.  In  this  application  wUk- 
draw  is  the  more  familiar  term:  retire 
may  likewise  be  used  for  an  army ;  but 
it  denotes  a  much  more  leisurely  action 
than  retreat:  a  general  retreats^  by  com- 
pulsion, from  an  enemy ;  but  he  may  re- 
lire  from  an  enemy's  country  when  there 
is  no  enemy  present 

Sbe  from  her  husband  aoft  toUfidrevo,    Miltom. 
After  some  slight  skirmishes  he  raiired  him- 
self (retired)  into  the  castle  of  Famham. 

Clasendon. 

Recede^  retreat^  retire^  and  withdraw  are 
also  used  in  a  moral  application;  SE- 
CEDE is  used  only  in  this  sense :  a  per- 
son recedes  from  his  engagement,  or  his 
pretensions ;  he  retires  from  business,  or 
withdraws  from  a  society.  To  secede  is  a 
public  act;  men  secede  from  a  religious 
or  political  body ;  vntfidraw  is  a  private 
act ;  they  withdraw  themselves  as  individ- 
ual members  from  any  society. 

We  were  soon  brought  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
eetHtig  from  our  imagined  equality  with  our 
consina.  Jobnsok. 

XeUrement  from  the  world's  cares  and  pleas- 
ures has  been  often  recommended  as  nsefhl  to 
repentance.  Johmsow. 

A  temptation  may  withdraw  for  awhile*  and 
return  again.  Sooth. 

How  certain  is  onr  ndn,  unless  we  sometimes 
retreat  from  this  pestilential  region  (the  world 
of  pleasure).  Blaib. 

IMsistratus  and  his  sons  maintained  their  usur- 
pations during  a  period  of  sixty-eight  years,  in- 
clnding  those  of  Pisistratns'  seeeseiane  tnm 
Athens.  d 


RECEIPT,  RECEFnON. 

RECEIPT  comes  from  receive,  in  its 
application  to  inanimate  objects,  which 
are  taken  into  possession.  RECEPTION 
comes  from  the  same  verb,  in  the  sense 
of  treating  persons  at  their  first  arrival : 
in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  men,  the 
receipt  of  goods  or  money  roust  be  ac- 
knowledged in  writing;  in  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  men,  their  recq4ion  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  according  to 
the  sentiments  entertained  toward  the 
individual. 


If  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordt 
nary  expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  half  of  his  re- 
ceipts. Baooh. 

I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  recep- 
tion. AmasDBT. 

TO  RECKON,  COUNT  OR  ACCOUNT, 
NUMBER. 

Th£  idea  of  esteeming  is  here  conunon 
to  these  terms,  which  differ  less  in  mean- 
ing than  in  application  :  RECKON  (v.  To 
adculate)  is  the  most  familiar ;  ACCOUNT 
(tf.  7b  calculate)  and  NUMBER,  i.  e.,  to  put 
in  the  ntmbeTy  are  employed  only  in  the 
grave  style :  we  reckon  it  a  happiness  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  a  particular  friend ; 
we  ought  to  account  it  a  privilege  to  bo 
enabled  to  address  our  Maker  by  prayer ; 
wo  roust  all  expect  to  be  one  day  num- 
bered with  the  dead. 

Reckoning  themselves  absolred,  by  Mary's 
attachment  to  Bothwell,  firom  the  engagements 
which  they  had  come  under  when  she  yielded 
herself  a  prisoner,  they  carried  her  next  even- 
ing, under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Loch- 
leven.  Robbrtson. 

There  is  no  bishop  of  the  C^hureh  of  England 
but  accounts  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty, 
to  comply  with  this  precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Titus,  "These  things  teach  and  exhort." 

SODTH. 

He  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  sufferings  may  Justly  be  nnm- 
bered  among  the  most  miserable  of  human  be- 
ings. JOBMSOM. 

TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM. 

RECLAIM,  from  c^zmo,  to  call,  signi- 
fies to  call  back  to  its  right  phioe  that 
which  has  gone  astray.  REFORM  signi- 
fies to  form  anew  that  which  has  changed 
its  form:  they  are  allied  only  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  moral  character.  A  man 
is  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  courses  by 
the  foree  of  advice  or  exhortation;  he 
may  be  reformed  by  various  means,  ex- 
ternal or  internal.  A  parent  endeavors 
to  reclaim  a  child,  but  too  often  in  vain; 
the  offender  is  in  general  not  reformed, 

Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a  princeas 
of  Mary's  character,  who  was  wholly  occupied  in 
endeavoring  to  reolaim  her  heretical  subjects. 

ROBSBTSOK. 

A  monkey,  to  reform  the  times, 

Resolv'd  to  visit  foreign  climes.  Oat. 

TO  RECLINE,  REPOSE. 

To  RECLINE  is  to  lean  back;  to  RE- 
t»OS£  is  to  place  one's  self  back :  he  who 
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reclina,  rtposet ;  but  we  may  reeUtia  with- 
out reposing:  when  we  reciine  we  put  our- 
selves mto  a  particular  jDow^iow;  but  when 
we  rqjose  we  put  ourselves  into  that  posi- 
tion which  will  be  most  easy. 

For  oonsoUition  on  his  friend  redMd. 

FALOOmOL 


I  first  awak'd,  and  foond  myself  repo^d 
Under  a  sliade,  on  flowers.  Hiltoit. 

KECOGNIZB,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

RECOGNIZE,  in  Latin  reeoffnoaeere, 
tiiat  is,  to  take  knowledge  of,  or  bring  to 
one's  own  knowledge,  is  to  take  eognizanee 
of  that  which  comes  again  before  our  no- 
tice; to  ACKNOWLEDGE  (v.  To  acknowl- 
edge) is  to  admit  to  one's  kmvBledge  what- 
ever comes  fresh  under  our  notice :  we 
recognize  a  person  whom  we  have  known 
before;  we  recognize  him  either  in  his 
former  character,  or  in  some  newly  as- 
sumed character ;  we  cuknovoledge  either 
former  favors,  or  those  which  have  been 
just  received:  princes  recognize  certain 
principles  which  have  been  admitted  by 
previous  consent;  they  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  claims  which  are  preferred  be- 
fore them. 

When  conscience  threatens  punishment  to  se- 
cret crimes,  it  manifestly  recotfnUes  a  Sapreme 
Governor  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden.  Bla.ir. 

I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when  any 
State,  as  such,  shall  not  aetnmoledge  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world. 

BURKB. 

RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVE. 

RECORD  is  taken  for  the  thing  record- 
ed^ or  the  collection  in  which  a  thing  is 
recorded;  REGISTER,  either  for  the  thing 
registered^  or  the  place  in  which  it  is  reg^ 
istered;  ARCHIVE,  mostly  for  the  place, 
and  sometunes  for  the  thing :  records  are 
either  historical  details  or  short  notices, 
which  serve  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
things;  registers  are  but  short  notices  of 
particular  and  local  circumstances;  ar- 
cfiives  are  always  connected  with  the  State: 
every  place  of  antiquity  has  its  recwds 
of  the  different  circumstances  which  have 
been  connected  with  its  rise  and  progress, 
and  the  various  changes  which  it  has  ex- 
perienced ;  in  public  rwisters  we  find  ac- 
counts of  families,  and  of  their  various 
connections  and  fluctuations ;  in  ar^ves 
we  find  all  legal  deeds  and  instruments 


which  involve  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
both  in  its  internal  and  external  economy. 
In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms, 
records  contain  whatever  is  to  be  remem- 
bered at  ever  so  (Ustant  a  period ;  regis- 
ters, that  which  is  to  serve  present  pur- 
poses ;  archive,  that  in  which  any  things 
are  stored. 

Thoogh  we  think  our  words  vanish  with  the 
breath  that  utters  them,  yet  they  become  ree- 
ords  in  God's  conrt,  and  are  laid  np  In  his  ar- 
chiree  as  witnesses  either  for  or  against  as. 

Gov£Biiia»T  or  res  Toirscz. 

This  island,  as  appeareth  by  (Uthnil  registers 
of  those  times,  had  ships  of  great  content. 

Baoom. 

It  may  be  found  in  the  same  arcMcs  where 
the  &mous  compact  between  magistrate  and  peo- 
ple, so  much  insisted  on  in  the  vindications  of  the 
rights  of  mankind,  is  repoeited.       WABBUKToa. 

TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE;  REPAIR,  RE- 
CRUIT. 

RECOVER  is  to  get  (^aui  under  one's 
cover  or  protection.  RETRIEVE,  from 
the  French  trouver,  to  find,  is  to  find 
again.  REPAIR,  in  French  reparer,  Lat- 
in reparo,  from  re  and  paro,  to  make 
ready  or  right  again,  signifies  to  make  a 
thing  good  as  it  was  before.  RECRUIT, 
in  French  recru,  from  cru,  and  the  Latin 
cresco,  to  grow,  signifies  either  to  grow  or 
to  cause  to  grow  again,  as  bef oro. 

Recover  is  the  most  general  term,  and 
applies  to  objects  in  general;  retrieve^ 
repair,  and  the  others  are  only  partial 
applications :  we  recover  things  either  by 
our  own  means  or  by  casualties;  we  re- 
irieve  and  repair  by  our  own  efforts  only : 
we  recover  that  which  has  been  taken,  or 
that  which  has  been  any  way  lost ;  we 
retrieve  that  which  has  passed  away  or 
been  consumed ;  we  rqxtir  that  which  has 
been  injured  ;  we  recruit  that  which  has 
been  diminished:  we  recover  property 
from  those  who  wish  to  deprive  us  of  it; 
we  rMrieve  our  misfortunes,  or  our  lost 
rel>utation ;  we  r^Msir  the  damage  done 
to  our  property ;  we  recruit  the  strength 
which  has  been  exhausted:  we  do  not 
seek  after  that  which  we  think  irreeover- 
able;  we  give  that  up  which  is  irretriev- 
able; we  do  not  labor  on  that  which  is 
irrtparable;  our  power  of  recruiting  de- 
pends upon  ciroumstances ;  be  who  noAkes 
a  moderate  use  of  his  resources  may  in 
general  easily  recruit  himself  when  they 
are  gone. 
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The  serious  and  tmpartial  retrospect  of  our  con- 
tact Is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirmation 
or  recovery  of  our  virtoe.  Johnson. 

Why  may  not  the  soal  receive 
New  organs,  since  eT*n  art  can  these  retrieve? 

Jbntnb. 
Yoor  men  shall  be  receiv'd,  your  fleet  repaired. 

Drtden. 

With  greens  and  flow'rs  rcoriMl  tlieir  empty 

hires.  Drtdsn. 

BECOVERT,  RESTORATION. 

BECOVERY  (v.  To  recover)  is  the  re- 
gaiuing  of  any  object  which  has  been 
lost  or  mlssmg;  RESTORATION  is  the 
getting  back  what  has  been  taken  away, 
or  that  of  which  one  has  been  deprived. 
What  is  recovered  may  be  recovered  with 
or  without  the  use  of  means;  thereitora- 
tum  is  effected  by  foreign  agency ;  that 
which  is  lost  by  accident  may  be  reeov- 
ered  by  accident ;  the  restoration  of  a 
prince  to  his  throne  is  mostly  effected  by 
his  sabjects. 

This  is  that  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaics  coincident  in  tfane  with  the  recovery 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  a  great  degree  tlie  effect  of 
their  oonrersion.  Uorslbt. 

Mr.  Morrioe  and  Sir  John  GraoTile,  whom  the 
General  (Monk)  trusted  with  his  secret  inten- 
tions in  the  arduous  affair  of  the  reetorationy 
were  at  that  time  taken  notice  of  to  he  intimate 
with  Mr.  Mordaunt.  CiuMxsvoim. 

In  respect  to  health  or  other  things, 
reeovertf  signifies,  as  before,  the  regaining 
something ;  and  rettoroHon^  the  bringing 
back  to  its  former  state. 

When  the  cure  was  perfected,  the  names  of  the 
diseased  persons,  together  with  the  manner  of 
their  recovery,  were  registered  in  the  temple. 

POTTBH. 

My  depressed  spirits,  on  account  of  Joanna's 
critical  and  almost  hopeless  situation,  greatly 
contributed  to  preTont  the  rettoraiion  of  my 
health.  Stkaskan. 

So  likewise  in  the  moral  application. 

Let  us  study  to  improre  the  assistance  which 
ttiis  revelation  affords  fiyr  the  retiorationof  our 
nature  and  the  reoovertf  of  our  felicity. 


RECTITUDE,  UPRIGHTNESS. 

RECTITUDE  is  properly  rightness, 
which  is  expressed  in  a  stronger  manner 
by  UPRIGHTNESS:  we  speak  of  the 
reetUude  of  conduct,  or  of  judgment ;  of 
i^n^hifte8$  of  mind,  or  of  moral  charac- 
ter, which  must  be  something  more  than 
straight,  for  it  must  be  elevated  above 
everything  mean  or  devious. 
80* 


We  are  told  by  Gumberhuid  that  rectitude  is 
merely  metaphorical,  and  that  as  a  right  line  de- 
scribes the  shortest  passage  from  point  to  point, 
so  a  right  action  effects  a  good  design  by  tlie  few- 
est means.  Joonson. 
Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul. 
In  his  uprightneee,  answer  thus  retum*d. 

MiLTOV. 
TO  REDEEM^  RANSOM. 

REDEEM,  in  Latin  redimo,  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  emo,  to  buy  off,  or 
back  to  one's  self.  RANSOM  is  in  all 
probability  a  variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  is  a  term  of  general  applica- 
tion ;  roMom  is  employ^  only  on  par- 
ticular occasions :  we  redeem  persons  as 
well  as  things ;  we  ransom  persons  only : 
wc  may  redeem  by  labor,  or  anything 
which  supplies  an  equivalent  to  money ; 
we  rannm  persons  with  money  only: 
we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  has  been 
given  in  pawn;  we  ransom  a  captive: 
redeem  is  employed  in  the  improper  ap- 
plication; rmisom  only  in  the  proper 
sense :  we  may  redeem  our  character,  re- 
deem our  life,  or  redeem  our  honor ;  and  in 
this  sense  our  Saviour  redeem;^  repentant 
sinners;  but  those  who  are  reoMOmed 
only  recover  their  bodily  liberty. 

Thus  in  her  crime  her  confidence  she  placed. 
And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. 

DaTDEN. 

A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  king,  to 
raneom  him  if  ho  should  happen  to  be  taken 
prisoner.  Robbrtson. 

REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

REDRESS,  like  address  (v.  Aeco^  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin 
diriffOy  signifying  to  direct  or  bring  back 
to  the  former  point,  is  said  only  with  re- 
^rd  to  matters  of  right  and  justice; 
RELIEF  (v.  To  help)  to  those  of  kindness 
and  humanity:  by  power  we  obtain  re- 
dress;  by  active  interference  we  obtain  a 
rdief:  an  injured  person  looks  for  re- 
dress to  the  government ;  an  unfortunate 
person  looks  for  relief  to  the  compassion- 
ate and  kind:  what  we  suffer  through 
the  oppression  or  wickedness  of  others 
can  he  redressed  only  by  those  who  have 
the  power  of  dispensing  justice;  when- 
ever we  suffer,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
we  may  meet  with  some  relief  from  those 
who  are  mora  favored.  Redress  applies 
to  public  as  well  as  private  grievances ; 
tWt^A' applies  only  to  private  distresses: 
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under  a  pretenoe  of  seeking  redrett  of 
grievances,  mobs  are  frequently  assem- 
bled to  the  disturbance  of  the  better  dis- 
posed; under  a  pretenoe  of  soliciting 
charitable  riiiefy  thiefes  gain  admittance 
into  families. 

Instead  of  r6dr6sHng  grievances,  and  improv- 
ing tin  fiftbrle  of  their  state,  the  French  were 
made  to  take  a  very  different  coarse.       Burks. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
Ue  chid  their  wanderings,  bat  rMen*d  their  pain. 


TO  REDUCE,  LOWEB. 
REDUCE  is  to  bring  back  or  to  a  giv- 
en point,  t.  e.,  in  an  extended  sense,  to 
bring  down ;  LOWER  is  to  make  low  or 
lovoer^  which  proves  the  close  connection 
of  these  words  in  their  original  meaning ; 
it  is,  however,  only  in  their  improper  ap- 
plication that  they  have  any  further  con- 
nection. Reduce  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
lessen,  when  applied  to  number,  quanti- 
ty, price,  eto. ;  lower  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  when  applied  to  price,  demands, 
terms,  ete. :  the  former,  however,  occurs 
in  cases  where  circumstances  as  well  as 
persons  are  concerned;  the  latter  only 
in  cases  where  persons  act :  the  price  of 
com  is  reduced  by  means  of  importation ; 
a  person  lowen  his  price  or  his  demand 
when  he  finds  them  too  high. 

The  regular  metres  then  in  use  may  be  re- 
duced, I  think,  to  four.  Tybwhitt. 

Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montesquieu,  as 
well  as  many  other  writers,  seem  to  have  imag- 
ined that  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  lotcering  of  the 
rate  of  interest  through  tlie  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope. SWTH. 

In  the  moral  application,  reduce  ex- 
presses more  than  lower;  a  man  is  said 
to  be  rethteed  to  an  abject  condition,  but 
to  be  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  others ; 
to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  to  be 
lowered  in  his  own  eyes. 

I  think  the  low  circumstances  she  was  reduced 
to  was  a  pieoe  of  good  luck  for  ns.      Gdabdian. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me 
that  any  critic  should  be  fonnd  proof  against  the 
beauties  of  Agamemnon  as  to  lower  its  author  to 
a  comparison  with  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 

CUMBBBLAHD. 

TO  REFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT,  RE- 
GARD. 

REFER,  from  the  Latin  re  and  fero, 
aigniftea  literally  to  bring  back ;  and  RE- 


LATE, from  the  partidple  loftcs,  of  the 
same  verb,  signifies  brought  back :  the 
former  is,  therefore,  transitive,  and  tlie 
latter  intransitive.  Jie/er  is  commonly 
said  of  circumstances  that  carry  the 
memory  to  events  or  drenmatanees ;  re- 
late  is  said  of  things  that  have  a  natural 
connection:  the  religious  festivals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
all  a  reference  to  some  evente  that  hap- 
pened m  the  early  periods  of  Christian- 
ity; the  notes  and  observations  at  the 
end  of  a  book  rtiate  to  wliat  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  text. 

Our  Saviour's  words  (in  his  sennon  on  the 
mount)  all  r^er  to  the  Pharisees'  way  of  speak- 
ing. SotriH. 

Homer  artfUlv  Interweaves,  in  tlie  several  suc- 
ceeding parts  of  his  poem,  an  account  of  eveiy- 
tbing  material  which  reiaiee  to  his  princes. 

ADDooir. 

Refer  and  rdaU  carry  us  back  to  that 
which  may  be  very  distant;  but  RE- 
SPECT and  REGARD  (v.  To  etfoennUum 
our  views  to  that  which  is  near.  What- 
ever f^e^pflcte  or  refforde  a  thing  has  a  mor- 
al influence  over  it;  but  the  former  is 
more  commonly  employed  than  the  lat- 
ter; it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to 
take  into  consideration  whatever  reig)eeU 
the  good  order  of  the  community;  laws 
re^feet  the  general  welfare  of  the  oom- 
munity;  the  due  administration  of  the 
laws  regards  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Religion  is  a  pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  re»peeie 
practice.  South. 

What  I  have  said  regarde  only  the  vain  part 
of  the  sex.  AoDieoii. 

Ilk  ^ORM,  REFORMATION. 

REFOE  I  has  a  g^eral  application; 
REFORMATION  a  particular  applica- 
tion :  whatever  undei^goes  such  a  change 
as  to  give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occa- 
sions a  reform;  when  such  a  change  is 
produced  in  the  moral  character,  it  is 
termed  a  reformation:  the  concerns  of  a 
state  require  occasional  reform;  those  of 
an  individual  require  r^ormofton.  When 
reform  and  reformation  are  applied  to 
the  moral  character,  the  former  has  a 
more  extensive  signification  than  the  lat- 
ter ;  the  term  reform  conveying  the  idea 
of  a  complete  amendment;  rtformaOon 
implying  only  the  process  of  amending 
or  improving.    A  reform  in  one^s  life  and 
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eonversation  will  always  be  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  happi- 
ness to  the  indiyidaal ;  when  we  obsetre 
any  approaches  to  refomuUifmy  we  may 
cease  to  despair  of  the  individual  who 
gives  the  happy  indications. 

He  was  anxious  to  keep  the  distemper  of  France 
from  the  least  ooantenAnce  in  England,  where 
he  was  sure  aome  wicked  persons  bad  snown  a 
■tmng  disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of 
the  French  spirit  of  reform.  Bubu. 

Examples  are  pictores,  and  strike  tlie  senses, 
nay,  raise  the  passions,  and  call  in  those  (the 
Btroneest  and  roost  general  of  all  motives)  to  the 
aid  of  r^&rmation.  Pen. 

TO  REFUSE,  DECIXNXy  REJECT,  REPEL^ 
REBUFF. 

REFUSE  (v.  To  deny)  signifies  simply 
to  pour  back,  that  is,  to  send  back,  which 
is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms. 
DECLINE,  in  Latin  decUno,  signifies  lit- 
erally to  turn  aside;  REJECT,  from  jo- 
CIO,  to  throw,  to  cast  back ;  REPEL,  from 
iMf,  to  drive,  to  drive  back;  REBUFF, 
from  huff  or  puff^  to  puff  one  back,  or 
send  off  with  a  puff. 

RefuM  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  ac- 
companied with  no  expression  of  opin- 
ion ;  dedvM  is  a  gentle  and  indirect  mode 
of  refusal ;  r^tet  is  a  direct  mode,  and 
conveys  a  positive  sentiment  of  disappro- 
bation: we  Ttfwe  what  is  asked  of  us, 
for  want  of  inclination  to  comply;  we  dt- 
dine  what  is  proposed  from  motives  of 
discretion;  we  rejed  what  is  offered  to 
us,  because  it  does  not  fall  in  with  our 
views :  we  re/use  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  friends ;  we  decline  an  offer 
of  service ;  we  refed  the  insinuations  of 
the  interested  and  evil-minded. 

Bat  all  her  arts  are  still  eroploy'd  in  vain ; 
Again  she  comes,  and  is  refuted  a/gain.  Drtsbm. 
Why  shoald  he  then  r^eet  a  suit  so  Just  ? 

Drtbeh. 

Melissa,  though  she  coald  not  boast  the  apathy 

of  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of 

Sarpio,and  gained  tiie  victory  by  declining  the 

JOMNSOir. 


To  refirn  is  said  only  of  that  which 
passes  between  individuals;  to  reject  is 
said  of  that  which  comes  from  any  quar- 
ter: requests  and  petitions  are  refmed 
by  those  who  are  solicited;  opinions, 
propositions,  and  counsels  are  rejeded 
by  particular  communities :  the  king  re- 
Alice  to  give  his  assent  to  a  bill;  the 
Parliament  r^ecte  a  bill. 


Having  moet  ailtetloHtely  set  Ufa  and  death 
before  them,  and  coi^ared  them  to  choose  one 
and  avoid  the  other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as 
to  firee  and  natural  agents,  a  liberty  to  refuee  all 
his  calls,  to  let  his  talents  lie  by  them  unprofita- 
ble. HAMMaWP. 

The  House  was  then  so  ikr  from  being  pos- 
sessed with  that  spirit,  that  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained  upon  a  debate  upon  that  petition  was 
that  it  should  not  be  rejected.         Clabbmsoh. 

To  r^mi  is  to  r^ect  with  violence ;  to 
rduffys  to  refute  with  contempt,  or  what 
may  be  considered  as  such.  We  refuse 
and  r^cet  that  which  is  either  offered,  or 
simply  presents  itself  for  acceptance:  the 
act  may  be  negative,  or  not  outwardly  ex- 
pressed ;  we  rq)el  and  r^ff  that  which 
forces  itself  into  our  presence,  contrary 
to  our  inclination:  it  is  in  both  cases  a 
direct  act  of  force ;  we  repd  the  attack 
of  an  enemy,  or  we  repel  the  advances  of 
one  who  is  not  agreeable ;  we  rebuff  iho^ 
who  put  that  in  our  way  which  is  offen- 
sive. Importunate  persons  must  neces- 
sarily expect  to  meet  with  rebuffs^  and 
are  in  general  less  susceptible  of  them 
than  others ;  delicate  minds  feel  a  refu- 
m/  as  a  rebuff. 

If  he  should  choose  the  right  casket,  jnra  would 
r^uee  to  perform  your  Ihther's  will,  if  yon  should 
r^uee  to  accept  him.  Sbakspbabk. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  Judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
r^ect  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less 
evident.  Locke. 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 
And,  couching  dose,  repel  invading  sleep.  Pops. 

At  length  rebt^d^  they  leave  their  mangled 
prey.  Drtden. 

TO  RELATE,  BBOOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 

RELATE,  in  Latin  reUxhte,  participle  of 
refero^  signifies  to  bring  that  to  the  notice 
of  others  which  has  before  been  brought 
to  our  own  notice.  RECOUNT  is  prop- 
erly to  eofunt  again,  or  count  over  again. 
DESCRIBE,  from  the  Latin  •eriba,  to 
write,  is  literally  to  write  down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events 
or  circumstances  is  common  to  all  these 
terms,  which  differ  in  the  object  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  BdaU  is  said 
generally  of  all  events,  both  of  those  which 
concern' others  as  well  as  ourselves;  re- 
count  is  said  particularly  of  those  things 
in  which  the  recounter  has  a  special  in- 
terest :  those  who  relate  all  they  hear  of- 
ten relate  that  which  never  Inppened ;  it 
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is  a  gntification  to  an  old  soldier  to 
reeoutU  all  the  transactioiiB  in  which  he 
bore  a  part  during  the  military  career  of 
his  early  youth.  We  relaie  events  that 
have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
immediate  or  remote ;  we  reeowU  mostly 
those  things  which  have  been  long  pass- 
ed :  in  reoourUing^  the  memory  reverts  to 
past  scenes,  and  eowUs  over  all  that  has 
deeply  interested  the  mind.  Travellers 
are  pleased  to  reUUe  to  their  friends  what- 
ever they  have  seen  remarkable  in  other 
countries ;  the  reeoufUing  of  our  advent- 
ures in  distant  regions  of  the  globe  has 
a  peculiar  interest  for  all  who  hear  them. 
We  may  rdate  either  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth;  we  recowU  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth.  Rdate  is  said  properly 
of  events  or  that  which  passes :  dacribe 
is  said  of  that  which  exists :  we  rdate  the 
particulars  of  our  journey ;  and  we  de- 
tcribe  the  country  we  pass  through.  Per- 
sonal adventure  is  always  the  subject  of 
a  relation ;  the  quality  and  condition  of 
things  are  those  of  the  deaeription.  We 
relate  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend ; 
we  describe  the  dress  of  the  parties,  or  the 
ceremonies  which  are  usual  on  particular 
occasions. 

0  Muse !  the  causes  and  the  crimes  relate^ 
What  goddess  was  prorok*d,  and  whence  her  hate. 

DrTD£N. 

To  recount  Almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice  ? 

H1Z.T0H. 

In  deeeribing  a  rough  torrent  or  deluge,  the 

numbers  should  run  easy  and  flowing.       Pops. 

RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION,  NAR- 
RATIVE. 

RELATION,  from  the  verb  rdate,  de- 
notes the  act  of  relating  or  the  thing  re- 
lated, RECITAL,  from  ro^,  denotes  the 
act  of  reciting  or  the  thmg  recited  NAR- 
RATION, from  narratej  denotes  either  the 
act  of  narrating  or  the  thing  narrated. 
NARRATIVE,  from  the  same  verb,  de- 
notes the  thing  narrated  Bdation  is 
here,  as  in  the  former  paragraph  (v.  To 
rdate),  the  general,  and  the  others  partic- 
ular terms.  Rdation  applies  to  every  ob- 
ject which  is  related,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private,  a  national  or  an  individual  nat< 
ure;  history  is  the  rdation  of  national 
events ;  biography  is  the  relation  of  par^ 
ticular  lives:  retaital  is  the  rdatixm  or 
repetition  of  actqal  qr  existing  drcnpEit 


Btanoes;  we  listen  to  the  recital  of  mis- 
fortunes, distresses,  and  the  like.  The 
rdation  may  concern  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence :  the  recital  is  always  of  something 
that  affects  the  interests  of  some  indi- 
vidual: the  pages  of  the  journalist  are 
filled  with  the  rdation  of  daily  occur- 
rences which  simply  amuse  in  the  read- 
iug:  but  the  redtat  of  another*s  woes 
often  draws  tears  from  the  audience  to 
whom  it  is  made.  Rdation  and  rvotol 
are  seldom  employed  but  in  connection 
with  the  object  related  or  recited;  nor- 
ratine  is  mostly  used  by  itself :  hence  we 
say  the  rdation  of  any  particular  circum- 
stance ;  the  recital  of  any  one's  cafauni- 
ties ;  but  an  affecting  narrative,  or  a  sim- 
ple narrative. 

Those  relatione  are  commonly  of  most  value 
in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.  Jomiaoir. 

Old  men  &U  easily  Into  reeUale  at  past  trans- 
actions. JOBKBOV. 

Homer  introduces  the  hest  instructions  in  the 
midst  of  the  plainest  narratione.  DsxiinL 

Therefore  by  this  narraUe*  you  now  under- 
stand the  state  of  the  question. 


RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN,  KIN- 
DRED. 

RELATION  is  here  taken  to  express 
the  person  rdated;  it  is,  as  in  the  for- 
mer paragraph,  the  general  term  both  in 
sense  and  application;  RELATIVE  is 
employed  only  as  respects  the  particular 
individual  to  whom  one  is  rdated/  KINS- 
MAN designates  the  particular  kind  of 
relation,  and  KINDRED  is  a  collective 
term  comprehending  all  one^s  relatione, 
or  those  who  are  akin  to  one.  In  ab- 
stract propositions  we  speak  of  rdatione; 
a  man  who  is  without  rdatione  feels  him- 
self an  outcast  in  society ;  in  designating 
one's  close  and  intimate  oonneotion  with 
persons  we  use  the  term  rdative;  our 
near  and  dear  relativet  are  the  first  ob- 
jects of  our  regard :  in  designating  one's 
rdationehip  and  connection  with  persona, 
kinsman  is  preferable ;  when  a  man  has 
not  any  children,  he  frequently  adopts 
one  of  his  JUnemefi  as  his  heir :  when  the 
ties  of  retationeh^  are  to  be  specified 
in  the  persons  of  any  particuUr  family, 
they  are  denominated  kindred;  a  man 
cannot  abstract  himself  from  his  kindred 
while  he  retains  any  spark  of  human  feel- 
ing, 
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Toa  are  not  to  imafcine  that  I  think  mytttUt 
discharged  from  the  duties  of  ffratitade  only  be- 
cause my  relations  do  not  adjust  their  looks  to 
my  expectation.  Jobmson. 

Oar  friends  and  rektUvM  stand  weeping  hy. 

POMniT. 

Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  he  foand  In  Tre- 
chorltis  of  the  (lunities  and  kindred  of  any  of 
those  at  Repta.  PaiosAnx. 

TO  RRLAX,  REMIT. 

The  general  idea  of  lessening  is  that 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other ; 
but  they  differ  very  widely  in  their  orig- 
inal meaning,  and  somewhat  in  their  or- 
dinaty  application;  RELAX,  from  the 
word  lax^  or  loose,  signifies  to  make  loose, 
and  in  its  moral  use  to  lessen  anything 
in  its  degree  of  tightness  or  rigor;  to 
REMIT,  from  rv  and  mUto^  to  send  back, 
signifies  to  take  off  in  part  or  entirely 
that  which  has  been  imposed ;  that  is,  to 
lessen  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our  at- 
tempts to  act,  we  may  speak  of  relaxing 
in  our  endeavors,  and  remitting  our  labors 
or  exertions;  in  r^ard  to  oar  dealings 
with  others,  we  may  speak  of  reUmnff 
in  discipline,  rdaaang  in  the  seTority  or 
strictness  of  our  conduct,  of  remitting  a 
pumshment  or  remitting  a  sentence.  The 
discretionary  power  of  showing  meroy 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sover- 
eign, serves  to  rdaz  the  rigor  of  the  law ; 
when  the  punishment  seems  to  be  dispro- 
portionedto  the  magnitude  of  the  offence, 
it  is  but  equitable  to  remit  it. 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relam  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 

GOLDSMTH. 

How  often  have  T  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  rwiUUng  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

GOLDSICITB. 

REMAINS,  RELICS. 

REMAINS  signifies  literally  what  re- 
maina :  RELICS,  from  the  Latin  reUrupio, 
to  leave,  signifies  what  is  left.  The  for- 
mer is  a  term  of  general  and  familiar  ap- 
plication; the  latter  is  specific.  What 
remcdfa  after  the  use  or  consumption  of 
anything  is  termed  the  remaing;  what  is 
left  of  anything  after  a  lapse  of  years  is 
the  rdic  or  rdics.  There  are  remains  of 
buildings  mostly  after  a  confiagration ; 
there  are  reHcf  of  antiquity  in  most  mon- 
asteries and  old  churches.  Remains  are 
of  value,  or  not^  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  reiiee  always  derive 


a  value  from  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  supposed  originally  to  belong.  The 
remtoina  of  a  person,  that  is,  what  corpo- 
really remaiM  of  a  person  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  life,  will  be  respected  by  his 
friend ;  a  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged, 
or  was  supposed  to  belong,  to  some  saint, 
will  be  a  precious  rdie  in  the  eyes  of  a 
superstitious  Roman  Gatholia  All  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  respect  the  remains 
of  the  dead ;  religion,  under  most  forms, 
has  given  a  sacrednees  to  re($es  in  the 
eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries;  the 
veneration  of  genins,  or  the  devotedness 
of  friendship,  has  in  like  manner  trans- 
ferred itself  from  the  individual  himself 
to  some  object  which  has  been  his  prop- 
erty or  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fabri- 
cated for  itself  r^ies  equally  precious. 

Upon  these  friendly  shores  and  flow*ry  plains, 
Which  hide  Anchlses  and  his  blest  remains. 

Dbtdxw. 
This  chnrch  is  very  rich  in  relics,     Aj>Disoir. 

Sometimes  the  term  relies  is  used  to 
denote  what  remains  after  the  decay  or 
loss  of  the  rest,  which  further  distinguish- 
es it  from  the  word  remains^  that  simply 
signifies  what  is  left 

Among  the  remains  of  old  Rome,  the  grandeur 
of  the  commonwealth  shows  itself  chiefly  in  works 
that  were  either  necessary  or  conrenient. 

Abdisom. 

All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions  which 
the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admhre.are  but  the 
reliquss  of  an  intellect  defkced  with  sin  and 
time.  South. 

REMARK,    OBSERVATION,   COMMENT, 
NOTE,  ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY. 

REMARK  (v.  To  notice),  OBSERVA- 
TION  (».  To  notice),  and  COMMENT,  m 
Latin  commentumy  from  comminiscor,  to 
call  to  mind,  are  either  spoken  or  writ- 
ten: NOTE,  ANNOTATION  (v,  Note\ 
COMMENTARY,  a  variation  of  comment, 
are  always  written.  Remark  and  obser- 
vation^ admitting  of  the  same  distinction 
in  both  cases,  have  been  suflSdently  ex- 
plained in  the  article  referred  to:  com- 
mmt  is  a  species  of  remark  which  often 
loses  in  good-nature  what  it  gains  in  se- 
riousness ;  it  is  mostly  applied  to  partic- 
ular persons  or  cases,  and  more  common- 
ly employed  as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than 
of  commendation;  public  speakers  and 
public  performers  are  exposed  to  all  the 
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rommerUt  which  the  ▼anity,  the  envy,  and 
ill-nature  of  self-constituted  critics  can 
suggest ;  but  when  not  employed  in  per- 
sonal cases,  it  serves  for  expknation: 
the  other  terms  are  used  in  this  sen^e 
only,  but  with  certain  modifications ;  the 
note  is  roost  general,  and  serves  to  call 
the  attention  to  as  well  as  illustrate  par- 
ticuhtr  passages  in  the  text:  annoUUwns 
and  eomfnentarim  are  more  minute ;  the 
former  bemg  that  which  is  added  by  way 
of  appcndnge ;  the  latter  being  employed 
in  a  general  form ;  as  the  annotaiioiu  of 
the  Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  eommenia- 
rim  on  the  sacred  writings. 

Spenoe,  in  bis  remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey, 
produces  what  he  thinks  an  unconquerable  quo- 
tation flrom  Dryden's  preteoe  to  the  iEneid,  in 
Ikvor  of  translating  an  epic  poem  Into  blank 
verse.  Johnson. 

If  the  critic  has  published  nothing  bat  rules 
and  ob9ervati(m$  on  criticism,  I  then  consider 
whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  his 
thoughts  and  words.  Addison. 

Sublime  or  low.  unbended  or  intense. 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

RoscoincoN. 

The  history  of  the  noUt  (to  Fope*s  Homer)  has 

never  been  traced.  Johnson. 

I  lore  a  critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  life  with 
cnnotaUoHB  upon  writers.  Stbblb. 

Memoirs  or  memorials  are  of  two  kinds,  where- 
of the  one  msy  be  termed  eomtnentariesy  the 
other  registers.  Bacon. 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REQEARBB, 
RECAPITULATE. 

Thk  idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or 
actions,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
REPEAT,  from  the  Latin  repdo,  to  seek, 
or  go  over  again,  is  the  general  term, 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To 
RECITE,  REHEARSE,  and  RECAPITU- 
LATE are  modes  of  repeH^an^  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  recite  is  to 
repeal  in  a  formal  manner;  to  nheane  is 
to  repeat  or  reeUe  by  way  of  preparation ; 
to  reoapUulaiey  from  capituhim^  a  chapter, 
is  to  repeat  the  chapters  or  principal 
heads  of  any  discourse.  We  rmeai  both 
actions  and  words ;  we  rmU  only  words : 
we  repeat  single  words,  or  even  sounds ; 
we  recUe  always  a  form  of  words :  we  re- 
peat our  own  words  or  the  words  of  an- 
other; we  recite  only  the  words  of  an- 
other: we  repeat  a  name;  we  recite  an 
ode,  or  a  set  of  verses. 


I  could  not  half  Hmmb  horrU  Crimea 
Nor  half  the 


Dbtbcn. 

Whenever  the  practice  of  reeiiaUon  was  dis- 
used, the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historicml, 
perished  with  the  authors.  Jobxsojl 

We  rq)eat  for  purposes  of  general  con- 
venience ;  we  redte  for  the  conveoienoe 
or  amusement  of  others;  we  r^ieaarm 
for  some  specific  purpose,  either  for  the 
amusement  or  instruction  of  others :  we 
reeapUulate  for  the  instruction  of  others. 
We  rtpeat  that  which  we  wish  to  be 
heard ;  we  recite  a  piece  of  poetiy  before 
a  company ;  we  rehearee  the  piece  In  pri- 
vate  which  we  are  going  to  redte  in  pab- 
lic ;  we  recapituiate  the  general  heads  of 
that  which  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail.  A  master  must  always  repeat  to 
his  scholars  the  instruction  which  he 
wishes  them  to  remember;  Homer  ia 
said  to  have  recited  his  verses  in  differ- 
ent parts;  players  rehearae  their  differ- 
ent parts  before  they  perform  in  public ; 
ministers  reoapiiulate  the  leading  points 
in  their  discourse.  To  npeai  is  common- 
ly to  use  the  same  words ;  to  ireeiley  to  re- 
hMxney  and  to  reajqaitvlale^  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  verbal  sameness.  We 
rq)eat  literally  what  we  hear  spoken  by 
another;  but  we  recite  and  rehoaru 
events ,  and  we  recapitulate  in  a  concise 
manner  what  has  b^  uttered  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  An  echo  repeale  with 
the  greatest  possible  precision;  Homer 
recitee  the  names  of  all  the  Grecian  and 
Trojan  leaders,  together  with  the  names 
and  account  of  their  countries,  and  the 
number  of  the  forces  which  they  com- 
manded ;  Virgil  makes  .£neas  to  r^yeane 
before  Dido  and  her  courtiers  the  story 
of  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  his  own  ad- 
ventures; a  judge  reoapOulatet  evidence 
to  a  jury. 

He  repeated  the  question  so  often  that  we 
were  obliged  to  give  him  a  reply.        Bhtdons. 

The  way  has  been  to  recite  it  at  the  pirime  or 
first  hour  every  LordVday.  Watkelard. 

Now  take  your  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rekearee 
His  (Hend*s  complaints,  and  mighty  magic  vene. 

Dbtdkn. 

The  parts  of  a  Judge  are  to  direct  the  evidence 
to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  impertinency 
of  speech,  to  reeapitulate^  select,  and  collate 
the  material  points  of  that  which  luis  been  said. 

Bacon. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  with  oqoal 
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propriety  to  woida  written  h»  to  words 
Bpoken. 

I  am  always  naturally  sparing  of  my  letters  to 
my  firiends,  for  a  reason  I  think  a  great  one,  tliat 
it  is  needless  after  experience  to  r^ittat  assor- 
ances  of  friendship.  Pops. 

The  thoughts  of  gods  let  61anTiIle*s  verse  rMitSj 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  opening  iktee  to  light. 

ropB. 
Let  Dryden  with  new,  roles  onr  state  refine, 
And  Ida  great  models  form  hy  this  design; 
But  vhere's  a  second  Vhrgfl  to  reh&arte 
Oar  hero's  glories  in  his  epic  verse  ? 

ROCHESTSB. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  creeds  were  no 
larger  nor  more  explicit,  being  but  a  kind  of  a 
recapitulattan  of  what  the  catechnmens  had 
been  Uught  before.  WAnBi.aHi>. 

BBPENTANCE,  PENITENCE^  CONTBI- 
TIOX,  COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 

KEPENTANCE,  from  re,  back,  and 
pcmitety  to  be  sorry,  signifies  thinking 
one*8  self  wrong  for  something  past: 
PENITENCE,  from  the  same  source,  sig- 
nifies simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss. 
CONTRITION,  from  cotUero,  to  rub  to- 
gether, is  to  bruise,  as  it  were,  with  sor- 
row ;  COMPUNCTION,  from  eomrmngo, 
to  prick  thoroughly;  and  REMORSE, 
from  remordeOy  to  have  a  gnawing  pain ; 
all  express  modes  of  per^ence  differing 
in  degree  and  circumstance.  Repentance 
refers  more  to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  is  properly 
confined  to  the  time  when  this  change 
takes  place ;  we  therefore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, repent  of  a  thing  but  once';  we  may, 
however,  have  penitence  for  the  same 
thing  all  our  lives.  RepenUmce  supposes 
a  change  of  conduct,  at  least  as  long  as 
the  sorrow  lasts ;  but  the  term  peniienee 
is  confined  to  the  sorrow  which  the  sense 
of  guilt  occasiouB  to  the  offender. 

This  is  the  sinner's  hard  lot,  that  the  same 
thing  which  makes  him  need  r^entancs  makes 
him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.     South. 
Heaven  may  forgive  a  crime  to  perUtenes, 
For  Heaven  can  judge  it  penitence  be  tme. 

DaYDEM. 

JtepenUmce  is  a  term  of  moro  general 
application  than  penitence,  being  employ- 
ed in  respect  to  offences  against  men  aa 
well  as  against  God ;  penitence,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applicable  only  to  spirit- 
ual guilt.  Bepentanee  may  have  respect 
to  our  interests  here,  penitence  to  our  in- 
terests hereafter. 


But  thou,  in  all  thon  dost  with  early  cares, 
Strive  to  prevent  a  &te  like  theirs, 
That  sorrow  on  the  end  may  never  wait, 
Nor  shape  repentance,  make  thee  wise  too  lata 

Rows. 

Penitence  is  a  general  sentiment,  which 
belongs  to  all  men  as  offending  creat- 
ures ;  but  contrition,  compunction,  and  re- 
morte  are  awakened  by  reflecting  on  par- 
ticular offences :  contrition  is  a  continued 
and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one 
who  has  been  in  a  continued  state  of  pe- 
culiar sinfulness :  compunction  is  rather 
an  occasional  but  sharp  sorrow,  provoked 
by  a  single  offence,  or  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion; remorse  may  be  temporary,  but  it 
is  a  still  sharper  pain  awakened  by  some 
particular  offence  of  peculiar  magnitude 
and  atrocity.  The  prodigal  son  was  a 
contrite  sinner;  the  brethren  of  Joseph 
felt  great  compunction  when  they  were 
carri^  back  with  their  sacks  to  Egypt ; 
David  was  struck  with  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Uriah. 

His  frown  was  ftiU  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe, 
As  left  him  not,  till  penance  had  won 
Lost  &vor  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 

CowFBa. 

OonttHtlonythouffli  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to 
sink  or  overpower  the  heart  of  a  Christian. 

BLAin. 

All  men,  oven  the  most  depraved,  are  sntject 
more  or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience. 

Blam. 
The  heart, 
PiercM  with  a  sharp  remoree  for  goilt,  disolaims 
The  costly  poverty  of  becatombe. 
And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  itself.  Jepfbt. 


REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 

REPETITION  is  to  TAUTOLOGY  as 
the  genua  to  the  species;  the  latter  be- 
ing a  species  of  repetition.  There  may 
be  frequent  rq>etitum  which  is  warrant- 
ed by  necessity  or  oonyenienoe ;  but  tau- 
tolcffjf  is  that  which  nowise  adds  to  either 
the  sense  or  the  sound.  A  np^itUm  may, 
or  may  not,  consist  of  literally  the  same 
words ;  but  tautology,  from  the  Greek  rati- 
roQ,  the  same,  and  Xoyoc?  a  word,  supposes 
such  a  sameness  in  expression  as  renders 
the  signification  the  same.  In  the  litur- 
gy of  the  Chureh  of  England  there  are 
some  repetitions,  which  add  to  the  solem- 
nity of  the  worship ;  in  most  extempora- 
ry prayers  there  is  much  taviology,  that 
destroys  the  religious  effect  of  the  whole. 
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The  Pnlms,  for  the  eztieltencj  of  their  con- 
tents, deserve  to  bo  oftener  repeated,  bat  tliat 
the  mnltitnde  of  them  permitteth  not  any  often- 
er repeiiHoH.  Uookbr. 

That  is  traly  and  really  tautology  where  the 
same  thing  is  repeated,  though  under  never  ao 
much  variety  of  expression.  South. 

REPREHENSION,  REPROOF. 

pBBflONAL  blame  or  censure  is  implied 
by  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  is 
much  milder  than  the  latter.  By  REP- 
REHENSION the  peraonal  independence 
is  not  so  sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case 
of  REPROOF :  people  of  aU  ages  and  sta- 
tions, whose  conduct  is  exposed  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  others,  are  liable  to  repre- 
hention;  but  children  only,  or  such  as  are 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  are  exposed  to 
tYproof.  HepreheHsion  amounts  to  little 
more  than  passing  an  unfavorable  sen- 
tence upon  the  conduct  of  another :  re- 
proof  tAds  to  this  words  more  or  less  se- 
vere. The  master  of  a  school  may  be 
exposed  to  the  rq^rthengUm  of  the  parents 
for  any  supposed  impropriety :  his  schoU 
ars  are  subject  to  his  r^roof. 

When  a  man  feels  the  reprehenHon  of  a 
firiend  seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily 
heated  into  resentment.  Johnson. 

There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof  which 
takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  it.  Stkblb. 

TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 

To  REPRESS  is  to  press  back  or 
down:  to  RESTRAIN  is  to  strain  back 
or  down :  the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  the  specific  term:  we  always  re- 
press when  we  restrain^  but  not  vice  versa. 
Ileprets  is  used  mosdy  for  pressing  down, 
BO  as  to  keep  that  inward  which  wants  to 
make  its  appearance :  restraint  is  an  ha- 
bitual r^ession  by  w^hich  a  thing  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  lowness :  a  person  is  said  to 
repress  his  feelings  when  he  does  not  give 
them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions ; 
he  is  said  to  restrain  his  feelings  when 
he  never  lets  them  rise  beyond  a  certain 
pitch :  good  morals  as  well  as  good  man- 
ners call  upon  us  to  repren  every  unseem- 
ly expression  of  joy  in  the  company  of 
those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  par- 
take of  our  joy ;  it  is  prudence  as  well  as 
virtue  to  restrain  our  appetites  by  an 
habitual  forbearance,  that  they  may  not 
gain  the  ascendency. 


Philosophy  has  often  attempted  to  rcprfw  In- 
solence by  asserting  that  all  conditions  are  levels 
led  by  death.  Jomcacnr. 

He  that  would  keep  the  power  of  sin  from  nu- 
nlng  out  into  act,  must  rM^ratn  it  from  conven- 
ing with  the  oltfoct.  Soorw. 

To  reidrain  is  the  act  of  the  individual 
toward  himself;  rtprem  may  bo  an  act 
directed  to  others,  as  to  repress  the  ar- 
dor and  impetuosity  of  youth;  to  sup- 
press^ which  is  to  keep  under,  or  keep 
from  appearing  or  being  perceptible,  is 
also  said  in  respect  of  ourselves  or  <Hh- 
ers :  as  to  repress  one's  feelings ;  to  sup- 
press laughter,  sighs,  etc 

After  we  had  landed  on  the  Island  and  walked 
about  four  miles  through  the  midst  of  beantifsl 
plains  and  sloping  woodlsads,  we  at  length  came 
to  a  little  hill,  on  tiie  side  of  which  yawned  a 
horrid  cavern,  that  by  Its  gloom  at  first  strock 
us  with  terror,  and  almost  repressed  cnrteaity. 
OouDama. 
With  him  Falemon  kept  the  watch  at  night. 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  suppressed 
Some  painfhl  secret  of  the  soul  confess'd. 

Far 


So  likewise  when  applied  to  external 
objects ;  as  to  repress  the  impetuosity  of 
the  combatants ;  to  suppress  a  rebellion, 
information,  etc 

Her  forwardness  was  repressed  with  a  frofwn 
by  her  mother  or  aunt.  Jobkbon. 

Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy 
against  dangers,  endeavored  to  set  up  the  sedi- 
tion again,  but  they  were  speedily  repressed, 
and  thereby  the  sedition  suppressed  wholly. 

Uatwakd. 

.    REPRIEVE,  RBSPITB. 

REPRIEVE  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  French  repHs,  participle  of  re- 
prendre,  and  the  Latin  rqar^iendo,  signi- 
fying to  take  back  or  take  off  that  whtdi 
has  been  laid  on.  RESPITE,  in  all  prob- 
ability, is  changed  from  respiratus,  par- 
ticiple of  retpirOf  signifying  to  breathe 
again. 

The  idea  of  a  release  from  any  press- 
ure or  burden  is  common  to  these  terms; 
but  the  r^frieve  is  that  which  is  granted; 
the  respite  sometimes  comes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  things :  we  gain  a  reprieve  from 
any  punishment  or  trouble  which  threat- 
ens ns ;  we  gain  a  respite  from  any  labor 
or  weight  that  presses  upon  us.  A  crim- 
inal gains  a  reprieve  when  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  commuted  for  that  of 
transportation ;  a  debtor  may  be  said  to 
obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prison  be- 
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fore  his  eyen,  he  gets  such  indulgeiice 
from  his  croditore  as  sets  him  free :  there 
is  frequently  no  retfiU  for  persons  in  a 
subordinate  station,  when  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  hard  task-master ;  Sisy- 
phus is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been 
condemned  to  the  toil  of  perpetually  roll- 
ing a  stone  up  a  hill  as  fast  as  it  rolled 
back,  from  wldch  toil  he  had  no  retpiU, 

All  that  I  Mk  Is  but  a  ibort  r«pH«M, 
Tf  U  I  forget  to  love  and  and  learn  to  griere. 
Some  paiue  and  reapits  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  hare  qaench*d  my  fire. 

Dekham. 

A  little  pause  for  the  use  of  this  Instraroent 
will  not  only  gire  some  respUe  and  refreshment 
to  the  congregation,  but  may  be  advantageoasly 
employed,  either  to  reflect  on  what  is  pa^ed  of 
the  serrke,  or  prepare  our  minds  for  what  is  to 
come.  Sbcker. 

RKPROACHy  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUY. 

The  idea  of  contemptuous  or  angry 
treatment  of  others  is  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  rqnwuh  is  the  general, 
eoniumdy  and  obloguy  are  the  particular 
terms.  REPROAOfit  (v.  To  blame)  is  ei- 
ther deserred  or  undeserved ;  the  name 
.  of  Puritan  is  applied  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach to  such  as  affect  greater  purity 
than  others ;  the  name  of  Christian  is  n 
name  of  reproach  in  Turkey;  CONTU- 
MELY, from  contwnMO^  that  is,  cotvlra  Ui. 
meoy  signifying  to  swell  up  against,  is  al- 
ways undeserved ;  it  is  the  insolent  swell- 
ing of  a  worthless  person  against  merit 
in  distress ;  our  Saviour  was  exposed  to 
the  coiUumely  of  the  Jews :  OBLOQUY, 
from  ob  and  loquor^  signifying  to  speak 
against  or  to  the  disparagement  of  any 
one,  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved 
or  otherwise;  it  is  applicable  to  those 
whose  conduct  has  rendered  them  ob- 
jects of  general  censure,  and  whose  name, 
therefore,  has  almost  become  a  reproach. 
A  man  who  uses  his  power  only  to  op- 
press  those  who  are  connected  with  him 
will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon 
himself  much  obloquy. 

Has  foal  reproach  a  privilege  from  beav'n  f 

Pops. 
The   royal   captives   followed  In   the  train, 
amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and  frantic  dances,  and 
Inftunoos  eontwnelUe,  of  the  furies  of  hell. 

BUBKX. 

How  often  and  how  soon  have  the  feint  echoes 
of  fBnown  slept  In  silenee,  or  been  converted  into 
the  clamor  of  obloquy  /  Habvit. 


REPROACHFUL,  ABUBIYB;  BCURRILOU& 

REPROACHFUL,  or  full  of  reproach 
(v.  ReproachY  when  applied  to  persons, 
signifies  full  of  reproaches;  when  to 
things,  deserving  of  reproach :  ABUSIVE, 
or  full  of  abuse  (v.  Abuse),  is  only  applied 
to  the  person,  signifying  using  abuse: 
SCURRILOUS,  in  Latin  scurr^is,  from 
scuri'tty  signifying  like  a  buffoon  or  saucy 
jester,  is  employed  as  an  epithet  either 
for  persons  or  things,  in  the  sense  of 
using  seurrilUy,  or  after  the  manner  of 
scurriiity.  The  conduct  of  a  person  is 
reproach/td  inasmuch  as  it  provokes,  or 
is  entitled  to,  the  reproaches  of  others ; 
the  language  of  a  person  is  reproachfid 
when  it  abounds  in  reproaches,  or  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  reproach :  a  per- 
son is  abusive  who  indulges  himself  in 
ab*ise  or  abusive  language:  and  he  is 
scurrilous  who  adopts  scurrility  or  scur- 
rilous language.  When  applied  to  the 
same  object,  whether  to  the  person  or  to 
the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense:  the  re- 
proachful is  less  than  the  (Unisive,  and 
this  than  the  scurrilous :  the  reproachful 
is  sometimes  warranted  by  the  provoca- 
tion ;  but  the  abusive  and  scurrilous  are 
always  unwarrantable;  reproachful  lan- 
guage may  be,  and  generally  is,  consistent 
with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech : 
abusive  and  scurrilous  language  are  out- 
rages against  the  laws  of  good-breeding, 
if  not  of  morality.  A  parent  may  some- 
times find  it  necessary  to  address  an  unru- 
ly son  in  reproadifd  terms ;  or  one  friend 
may  adopt  a  reproachfid  tone  to  anoth- 
er ;  none,  however,  but  the  lowest  orders 
of  men,  and  those  only  when  their  angiy 
passions  are  awakened,  will  descend  to 
a6imve  or  scurrilous  language. 

Honor  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a  contnme- 
Uoos  or  reproachful  word,  but  to  be  above  it. 

South. 
Thus  envy  pleads  a  nat'ral  claim 
To  persecute  the  Muses*  fame, 
Our  poets  in  all  tiroes  abitsive. 
From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive.       Swirr. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  if  his  Mijesty  had  kept 
aloof  from  that  wash  and  olfscouring  of  every- 
thing that  is  low  and  barbarous  in  the  world,  it 
might  be  well  thought  unworthy  of  his  dignity  to 
take  notice  of  such  scurrility.  Buekb. 

TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 

To  REPROBATE  is  much  stronger 
than  to  CONDEMN :  we  always  eondenm 
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when  we  reprobate^  bnt  not  viee  verta :  to 
reprobate  is  to  condemn  in  strong  and  re- 
proachful language.  We  reprobate  all 
measures  which  tend  to  sow  discord  in 
society,  and  to  loosen  the  ties  by  which 
men  are  bound  to  each  other;  we  con- 
demn all  disrespectful  language  toward 
superiors.  We  reprobate  only  the  thing ; 
we  condemn  the  person  also :  any  act  of 
disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated;  a  person  must  ex- 
pect to  be  conekmned  when  he  involves 
himself  in  embarrassments  through  his 
own  imprudence. 

Simulation  (ftocording  to  mv  Lord  Cbesterfleld) 
Is  bj  no  means  to  be  reprobated  as  a  disguise 
for  chagrin  or  an  engine  of  wit.        Mackxnzu. 
I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it,  too ; 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

Tatb. 

RSSERVE,  BEBERVATION. 

RESERVE  and  RESERVATION,  from 
eervoy  to  keep,  and  re,  back,  both  signify 
a  keeping  back,  but  differ  as  to  the  ob^ 
ject  and  the  circumstance  of  the  action. 
Reserve  is  applied  in  a  good  sense  to  any- 
thing natural  or  moral  which  is  kept  back 
to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
future  occasion;  reservation  is  an  artful 
keeping  back  for  selfish  purposes :  there 
is  a  prudent  reserve  which  every  man  ought 
to  keep  in  his  discourse  with  a  stranger; 
equivocators  deal  altogether  in  mental 
reservation. 

A  man,  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place, 
Who  comes  when  called,  at  a  word  withdraws. 
Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause. 

Cowrsa. 
There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  roil- 
ing a  man's  self:  flrst*  reservation  and  secrecy ; 
second,  diAsimulation  in  the  negative;  and  the 
third,  simulation.  Baook. 

TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

RESERVE,  from  the  Latin  servOy  to 
keep,  signifies  to  keep  back.  RETAIN, 
from  teneOy  to  hold,  signifies  to  hold  back : 
they  in  some  measure,  therefore,  have  the 
same  distinction  as  keep  and  hold. 

To  reserve  is  an  act  of  more  specific  de- 
sign ;  we  reserve  that  which  is  tlie  partic- 
ular object  of  our  choice :  to  retain  is  a 
simple  exertion  of  our  power ;  we  retain 
that  which  is  once  oome  in  our  possession. 
To  reserve  is  employed  only  for  that  which 
is  allowable ;  we  reserve  a  thing,  that  is, 


keep  it  back  with  care  for  eome  future 
purpose :  to  retain  is  often  an  unlawful 
act;  a  debtor  frequently  retains  in  his 
hands  the  money  which  he  has  borrowed. 

Augustus  caused  most  of  the  prophetic  books 
to  be  burned  as  spnrtous,  reserving  ooly  tliosa 
which  bore  the  name  of  some  of  the  si^ls  fcr 
thehr  auUKHV.  PaiDKAUX. 

Tliey  who  liare  restored  painting  in  Germany, 
not  having  seen  any  of  those  Ikir  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, have  rekUned  much  of  that  bartkaroaa 
metliod.  DaTX>sx. 

To  reserve^  whether  in  the  proper  or  im- 
proper application,  is  employed  only  as 
th<B  act  of  a  conscious  agent ;  to  retain  is 
often  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent : 
we  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  sub- 
ject until  a  more  suitable  opportunity  of- 
fers ;  the  mind  retains  the  impressions  of 
external  objects  by  its  peculiar  faculty, 
the  memoty ;  certain  substances  are  said 
to  retain  the  color  with  wiiich  they  have 
been  dyed. 

Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  your 
I  and  lang 


breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  looks  a 

for  private  hours.  Swin. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  con- 
template without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  ia  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  it  can  retain  without  tiie  • 
help  of  the  body  too.  Locsa. 

REST,  REMAINDER,  RBMNANT,  RESI- 
DUE. 

REST  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin 
restOy  in  this  case,  though  not  in  the  for- 
mer (v.  Eaae\  signifying  what  stands  or 
remains  back.  REMAINDER  literally 
signifies  what  remains  after  the  first  part 
is  gone.  REMNANT  is  but  a  variation 
of  remainder.  RESIDUE,  from  reeidOy 
signifies  likewise  what  remains  back. 

All  these  terms  express  that  part  which 
is  separated  from  the  other  and  left  dis- 
tinct :  rest  is  the  most  general,  both  in 
sense  and  application ;  the  others  have  a 
more  specific  meaning  and  use :  the  red 
may  be  either  that  which  is  left  behind 
by  Itself,  or  that  which  is  set  apart  as  a 
distinct  portion :  the  remainder^  remnant^ 
and  residue  are  the  quantities  which  re- 
main when  the  other  parts  are  gone.  The 
rest  is  said  of  any  part,  lai^ge  or  small ; 
but  the  remainder  commonly  regards  the 
smaller  part  which  has  been  left  after 
the  greater  part  has  been  taken.  A  per- 
son may  be  said  to  sell  some  and  give 
away  the  rest:  when  a  number  <tf  hearty 
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penona  sit  down  to  a  meal,  the  remainder 
of  the  proyisioDS,  after  all  have  been  sat- 
isfied, will  not  be  considerable.  Heat  is 
applied  either  to  persons  or  things ;  re- 
mainder only  to  things:  some  were  of 
that  opinion,  but  the  rest  did  not  agree 
to  it:  the  remainder  of  the  paper  was  not 
worth  preserving. 

A  last  fiirewell : 
For  Binoe  a  last  roust  come,  the  reet  are  vain, 
Like  gasps  in  death,  which  but  prolong  our  pain. 

Dbtdsn. 
If  he  to  whom  ten  talents  have  been  commit- 
ted has  squandered  away  five,  he  is  concerned  to 
make  a  double  improvement  of  the  remainder. 

ROOBAS. 

Jiemnantf  from  the  Latin  remeaiem^  re- 
maining, is  a  species  of  remainder  after 
the  greater  part  has  been  consumed  or 
wasted :  it  is,  therefore,  properly  a  small 
remainder^  as  a  remnant  of  cloth;  and 
metaphorically  applied  to  persons,  as  a 
remnant  of  Israel.  A  residue  is  another 
species  of  remainder,  which  resides  or 
keeps  back  after  a  distribution  or  divi- 
sion of  anything  has  taken  place ;  as  the 
residue  of  a  person^s  property,  that  which 
remuns  undisposed  of. 

Whatever  you  take  finom  amusements  or  faido- 
lence  will  be  repaid  you  a  hundred-fold  for  all  the 
remainder  of  your  days.      Eabi.  of  Chathax. 
For  this,  tax  distant  from  the  Latian  coast« 
She  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  host. 

Detdkit. 
The  rising  deluge  Is  not  stopp*d  with  dams. 
But  wisely  managed,  its  divided  strength 
Is  sluiced  in  channeis,  and  securely  drained ; 
And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  unsupplled. 
The  reeidue  with  mounds  may  be  restrained. 

Shaespsaul 

RESTORATIOK,  RESTITUTION,  REPARA- 
TION, AMENDS. 

RESTORATION  is  employed  in  the 
ordinary  application  of  the  verb  restore: 
RESTITUTION,  from  the  same  verb,  is 
employed  simply  in  the  sense  of  making 
go<yd  that  which  has  been  unjustly  taken, 
or  which  ought  to  be  ratft>redL  RekoraHon 
of  property  may  be  made  by  any  one, 
whether  it  be  the  person  takmg  it  or  not : 
restitution  is  supposed  to  be  made  by  him 
who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work 
of  one  set  of  men,  and  his  restoration  that 
of  another ;  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  ev- 
ery individual  who  has  committed  any 
sort  of  injustice  to  another  to  make  resti- 
tution to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 


The  strange  proceedings  of  the  Long  Fatlia- 
ment  (called  the  Rump)  gave  his  lordship  hopes 
tliat  matters  began  to  ripen  for  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  liftmUy.  LoVB. 

The  Justices  may,  if  they  think  It  reasonable, 
direct  restUwIion  ot  a  ratable  share  of  the  money 
given  with  an  apprentice  (upon  his  discharge). 
Blackstons. 

Batitution  and  REPARATION  are 
both  employed  in  the  sense  of  undoing 
that  which  has  been  done  to  the  injury 
of  another ;  but  the  former  respects  only 
injuries  that  affect  the  property,  and  rep- 
oration  those  which  affect  a  person  in 
various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of  theft 
or  fraud  must  make  restitution  by  either 
restoring  the  stolen  article  or  its  full  val- 
ue: be  who  robs  another  of  his  good 
name,  or  does  any  injury  to  his  person, 
has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make 
reparation. 

He  restitution  to  the  value  makes, 
Nor  joy  in  his  extorted  treasure  takes.  Sandys. 
Justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be  re- 
paired. Johnson. 

Reparation  and  AMENDS  {v.  Compen- 
sation) are  both  employed  in  cases  where 
some  mischief  or  loss  is  sustained ;  but 
the  term  reparation  comprehends  the  idea 
of  the  act  of  repairing,  as  well  as  the  thing 
by  which  we  repair;  amends  is  employed 
only  for  the  thing  that  will  amend  or  make 
better ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  reparation 
of  an  injury ;  but  of  the  amends  by  itself. 
The  term  reparaiion  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  injuries,  particularly  those  of  a 
serious  nature ;  the  amends  is  applied  only 
to  matters  of  inferior  importance.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  another.  It  is  easy  to 
make  amends  to  any  one  for  the  loss  of 
a  day's  pleasure. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by 
my  loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation 
I  am  able.  DavoEM. 

The  latter  pleas*d ;  and  love  (conoem'd  the  moat) 
Prepar'd  th'  amends  for  what  by  love  he  lost 

DaTDBN. 

RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 
RESTORE,  in  Latin  restauro,  from  the 
Greek  aravpoc,  a  pale,  signifies  properiy 
to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair  by  a  new 
paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application, 
to  make  good  what  has  been  injured  or 
lost.  RETURN  signifies  properly  to  turn 
again,  or  to  send  back ;  and  REPAY,  to 
pay  back. 
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The  common  idea  of  all  these  terms 
is  that  of  giving  back.  What  we  restore 
to  another  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
as  what  we  have  taken ;  justice  requires 
ifaat  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  individual  from  be- 
ing in  any  degree  a  sufferer:  what  we 
return  and  repai/  ought  to  be  precisely 
the  same  as  we  have  received :  the  for- 
mer in  application  to  general  objects,  the 
hitter  in  application  only  to  pecuniary 
matters.  We  restore  upon  a  principle  of 
equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of 
justice  and  honor ;  we  repay  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  undeniable  right.  We  cannot 
always  claim  that  which  ought  to  be  re- 
stored; but  we  cannot  only  claim,  but  en- 
force the  chum  in  regard  to  what  is  to 
be  returned  or  repaid:  an  honest  man 
will  be  scrupulous  not  to  take  anything 
from  another  without  restoring  to  him  its 
full  value.  Whatever  we  have  borrowed 
we  ought  to  return  ;  and  when  it  is  mon- 
ey which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought  to 
rtpaif  it  with  punctuality.  We  restore  to 
many  as  well  as  to  one,  to  communities 
as  well  as  to  individuals ;  a  king  is  re- 
stored to  his  crown;  or  one  nation  re- 
stores a  territory  to  another:  we  return 
and  r^Ktt/  not  t>nly  individually,  but  per- 
sonally and  particularly :  we  re^m  a  book 
to  its  owner;  we  rqxty  a  sum  of  money 
to  him  from  whom  it  was  borrowed. 

When  both  the  chieft  are  Bundcr*d  from  the  fight. 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right. 

Drtdkn. 

When  any  one  of  our  relations  was  found  to  be 
a  person  of  a  very  bad  character,  a  troublesome 
guest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid  of,  upon  his 
leaving  my  house,  I  ever  took  care  to  lend  him 
a  riding-coat,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or  sometimes  a 
horse  of  small  value,  and  I  always  had  the  sat- 
isCsction  to  find  he  never  came  hack  to  return 
them.  QouMxiTH. 

As  for  the  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid,  if  yon 
are  unable  to  raise  it  yourselves,  I  will  advance 
it,  and  you  shall  repay  me  at  your  leisure. 

QouiaMiTH. 

Restore  and  return  may  be  employed 
in  their  improper  application,  as  respects 
the  moral  state  of  persons  and  things ; 
as  a  king  restores  a  courtier  to  his  fa- 
Tor,  or  a  physician  restores  his  patient  to 
health :  we  rdvm  a  favor ;  we  return  an 
answer  or  a  compliment  Repay  may  be 
figuratively  employed  in  regard  to  moral 
objects,  as  an  ungrateful  person  r^tays 
kindnesses  with  reproaches. 


She  was  the  only  ptraon  of  oar  little  aocie^ 
that  a  week  did  not  restore  to  cheerfulnenL 

GouiaiaTB* 
The  swain 
Receives  his  easy  fbod  flrom  nature's  hand. 
And  jost  rehims  of  cttltivatod  land.     Dancx. 

CsBsar,  whom  fraught  with  Eastern  tpoila. 
Our  heav'n,  the  Just  reward  of  human  toila. 
Securely  shall  repay  with  rights  divine. 

DaTDsx. 

TO  ItESTRAIX,  RESTRICT. 

RESTRAIN  {y.  Coerce)  and  RESTRICT 
are  but  variations  from  the  same  verb; 
but  they  have  acquired  a  distinct  accep- 
tation :  the  former  applies  to  the  desunea, 
as  well  as  the  outward  conduct;  the  lat- 
ter only  to  the  outward  conduct  A  per- 
son restrains  his  inordinate  appetite ;  or 
he  is  restrained  by  others  from  doing  mis- 
chief :  he  is  restricted  in  the  use  of  his 
money.  To  restrain  is  an  act  of  power; 
but  to  restrict  is  an  act  of  authority  or 
law :  the  will  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are 
restrained  by  the  parent;  but  a  patient 
is  restricted  in  his  diet  by  a  physician,  or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  restricted  by 
laws. 

Tully,  whose  powerftil  eloquence  awhile 
RestraitCd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 

TBomoK. 

Though  the  Egyptians  used  flesh  for  food,  ret 

they  were  under  greater  restrictions  in  this  par> 

ticular  than  most  other  nations.  Jaxbsl 

RETALIATION,  REPRISAL. 

RETALIATION, from  retaUaie^m  Lat- 
in retaliatum^  participle  of  retaHoy  com- 
pounded of  re  and  talis,  such,  signifies 
such  again,  or  like  for  like.  REPRISAL, 
in  French  repris,  from  reprendre,  in  Latin 
reprehendo^  to  take  again,  signifies  to  take 
in  return  for  what  has  been  taken.  The 
idea  of  making  another  suffer  in  return 
for  the  suffering  he  has  occasiooed  is 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former 
is  employed  in  ordinary  cases;  the  lat- 
ter mostly  in  regard  to  a  state  of  war- 
fare,  or  to  active  hostilities.  A  trick 
practised  upon  another  in  return  for  a 
trick  is  a  retaUoHon;  but  a  repriatd  al- 
ways extends  to  the  capture  of  Bome- 
thing  from  another,  in  return  for  what 
has  been  taken.  Retalialion  is  Tery  fro- 
quently  employed  in  the  good  sense  for 
what  passes  innocentiy  between  friends  % 
reprisal  has  always  an  unfavorable  soise. 
Goldsmith's  poem,  entitied  the  **  Retail*- 
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lion,"  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
iaiiatinff  on  his  friends  the  humor  they 
had  practised  upon  him ;  when  the  quar- 
rels of  individuals  break  through  the  re- 
straints of  the  law,  and  lead  to  acts  of 
violence  on  each  other's  property,  repri- 
aaU  are  made  alternately  by  both  parties. 

TberefDre  I  pray  let  me  enjoy  y<mr  friendship 
in  that  fiUr  proportion,  that  I  desire  to  retam  unto 
yoa  by  way  of  oorrespoodenoo  and  retaliation. 

HOWSLL. 

Go  publish  o*er  the  plain. 

How  mii^hty  a  proselyte  yoa  gain ! 

How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great !         Swm. 

TO  RBTA.KD,  HINDER. 
To  RETARD,  from  the  Latin  tardm, 
slow,  signifying  to  make  slow,  is  applied 
to  the  movements  of  any  object  forward ; 
as  in  the  Latin  "Impetnm  inimici  tar- 
dare  :"  to  HINDER  (v.  To  hinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting :  we 
retard  or  make  slow  the  progress  of  any 
scheme  toward  completion ;  we  hinder  or 
keep  back  the  person  who  is  completing 
the  scheme :  we  retard  a  thing,  therefore, 
often  by  hindering  the  person;  but  we 
frequently  hinder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retarding^  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  thing  is  retarded  without  the  person 
being  hindered.  The  publication  of  a 
work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the  hin- 
deranees  which  an  author  meets  with  in 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion ;  but  a  work 
may  be  retarded  through  the  idleness  of 
printers,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes 
which  are  independent  of  any  hinderanee. 
So  in  like  manner  a  person  may  be  hin- 
dered in  going  to  his  place  of  destination ; 
but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  retarded^  be- 
cause it  is  only  the  execution  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  not  the  simple  movements  of 
the  person  which  are  retarded. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  than  the  disposition  in  vul- 
gar minds  to  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend. 

JOUMBOM. 

The  very  neameat  of  an  ot|)ect  aometimes  Jk »- 
dere  the  sight  of  it  Sooth. 

To  retard  stops  the  completion  of  an 
object  only  for  a  time,  but  to  hinder  is  to 
stop  it  altogether. 

It  is  as  nataral  to  delay  a  letter  at  such  a  sea- 
son, as  to  retard  a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person 
one  cannot  relieve.  Popb. 

For  these  then  sayst,  raise  all  the  stormy  strife, 
Which  hinder  thy  repoee,  and  tronbte  life. 

Pkiob. 


RETORT,  REPARTEE. 

RETORT,  from  re  and  torqueo^  to  twist 
or  turn  back,  to  recoil,  is  an  ill-natured 
reply :  REPARTEE,  from  the  word  part,  ■ 
signifies  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking 
one's  own  part  The  retort  is  always  in 
answer  to  a  censure  for  which  one  re- 
turns a  like  censure;  ih^ repartee  is  com- 
monly in  answer  to  the  wit  of  another, 
where  one  returns  wit  for  wit  In  the 
acrimony  of  disputes  it  is  common  to 
hear  retort  upon  retort  to  an  endless  ex- 
tent; the  vivacity  of  discourse  is  some- 
times greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  rep- 
artee of  those  who  take  a  part  in  it 

Those  who  have  so  vehemently  urged  the  dan- 
gers of  an  active  life  have  made  use  of  anpiments 
that  may  be  retorted  upon  themselves.  Johmsom. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  would  never  be  transport- 
ed beyond  himself  with  choler,  but  he  would  pass 
by  anything  with  some  repartee,         Howell. 

RETRIBUTION,  REQUITAL. 

RETRIBUTION,  from  tribuo,  to  be- 
stow, signifying  a  bestowing  back  or  giv- 
ing in  return,  is  a  particular  term ;  RE- 
QUITAL {v.Revoard)  is  general:  the  ret- 
ribution comes  from  Providence;  reqiti- 
tal  is  the  act  of  man :  retribution  is  by 
way  of  punishment;  requital  is  mostly 
by  way  of  reward :  retribution  is  not  al- 
ways dealt  out  to  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds ;  it  is  a  poor  requital  for  one 
who  has  done  a  kindness  to  be  abused. 

Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  oar  room, 
to  receive  tlie  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadfhl  ret* 
rlbution  inflicted  by  the  band  of  an  angry  om- 
nipotence. South. 

Leander  was  Indeed  a  conqnest  to  boast  of,  for 
he  had  long  and  obstinately  defended  his  heart, 
and  for  a  time  made  as  many  requitals  upon  the 
tender  passions  of  her  sex  as  she  raised  contribu- 
tions upon  his.  CUMBBBLAKD. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

A  RETROSPECT,  which  signifies  liter- 
ally  looking  back,  from  retro^  behind,  and 
epieio,  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon,  is 
always  taken  of  that  which  is  past  and 
distant;  REVIEW,  which  is  a  view  re- 
peated,  may  be  taken  of  that  which  is 
present  and  before  us ;  every  retro^^ed 
is  a  species  of  review^  but  every  review  is 
not  a  retrospect.  We  take  a  retrospect  of 
our  past  life  in  order  to  draw  salutary 
reflections  from  all  that  we  have  done 
and  suffered ;  we  take  a  review  or  a  see* 
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ond  view  of  any  particular  circumfltance 
which  is  passing  before  us,  in  order  to 
regulate  our  present  conduct.  The  retro- 
sped,  goes  farther  by  virtue  of  the  mind's 
power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to  recall  all 
past  images  to  itself;  the  review  may  go 
forward  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses  on 
external  objects.  The  historian  takes  a 
retrospect  of  all  the  events  which  have 
happened  within  a  given  period;  the 
jouiiialist  takes  a  review  of  all  the  events 
that  are  passing  within  the  time  in  which 
he  is  living. 

Bellere  me,  my  lord,  I  look  upon  yon  as  a 
spirit  entered  into  another  life,  where  you  ought 
to  despise  all  Utile  yiows  and  mean  retrospects. 
Pors's  Lbttbbs  to  AmaBUvr. 
The  retrogpeet  of  life  is  seldom  wholly  unat- 
tended by  uneasiness  and  shame.  It  too  much 
resembles  the  reHsw  which  a  traveller  takes 
firom  some  eminence  of  a  barren  ooontry. 

BLxn. 

The  review  may  be  sidd  of  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present :  it  is  a  view  not  only 
of  what  is,  but  what  has  been :  the  SUR- 
VEY, which  is  a  looking  over  at  once, 
from  the  French  sur,  upon,  and  voir,  to 
see,  is  entirely  confined  to  the  present ; 
it  is  a  view  only  of  that  which  is,  and  is 
taken  for  some  particular  purpose.  We 
take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already 
vieioed,  in  order  to  get  a  more  correct  in- 
sight into  it ;  we  take  a  survey  of  a  thing 
in  all  its  parts,  in  order  to  get  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  A  general  occasion- 
ally takes  a  review  of  all  his  army ;  he 
takes  a  survey  of  the  fortress  which  he 
is  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 

We  make  a  general  review  of  the  whole  work, 
and  a  general  review  of  nature,  that,  by  compar- 
ing them,  their  full  correspondency  may  appear. 

BURIfET. 

Every  man  accustomed  to  take  ti  survey  of  his 
own  notions  wilt,  by  a  slight  retrospection^  be 
able  to  discover  that  his  mind  has  undergone 
many  revolutions.  Jqbmson. 

TO  RETURN,  REVERT. 

RETURN  is  the  English,  and  RE- 
VERT  the  Latin:  return  is  therefore 
used  in  ordinary  cases  to  denote  the  com- 
ing back  to  any  point  of  time  or  place ; 
as  to  return  home,  or  to  return  at  a  cer- 
tain hour;  or  to  apply  again  to  the  same 
business  or  employment ;  as  to  return  to 
one's  writing:  to  reoeH  is  to  throw  back 


with  one's  mind  to  any  object ;  we  may 
therefore  say,  to  return  or  renert  to  any 
intellectual  object^  with  this  distinctioii, 
that  to  return  is  to  go  back  to  the  point 
where  one  left  off  treating  of  any  sub- 
ject; to  revert  is  simply  to  cany  one's 
mind  back  to  the  same  object 

To  return  to  the  business  in  hand,  the  me  of 
a  little  Insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  is  to 
aocostom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  Ideas. 

Locks. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  you  to  often  re- 
verting to  a  subject  that  moat  people  take  so 
much  pains  to  avoid.  Mna  Rowa. 

As  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  re- 
turn is  used  as  before. 

One  day  the  soul,  supine  with  ease  and  Ailnesa, 

Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  herself 

The  hour  of  evil  can  return  no  moie.       Rows. 

Revert  signifies  either  to  fall  back  into 
the  same  state,  or  to  fall  back  by  reflec- 
tion on  the  same  object;  all  things  re- 
verted to  their  primitive  order  and  regu- 
larity. 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

May  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  the  guilt,  the  shame. 

Will  back  remrt  on  the  inventor's  head. 

Shiblbt 

TO  RBVILB,  VILIFY. 

REVILE,  from  the  Latin  vilis,  signifiea 
to  reflect  upon  a  person,  or  retort  upon 
him  that  which  is  vile :  to  VILIFY,  sig- 
nifies to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is,  to  sot 
it  forth  as  vile.  To  revile  is  a  personal 
act,  it  is  addressed  directly  to  the  object 
of  offence,  and  is  addressed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  person  vile  in  his 
own  eyes :  to  vuify  is  an  indirect  attack 
which  serves  to  make  the  object  appear 
vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Revile  is  said 
only  of  persons,  for  persons  only  are  re- 
viled; but  to  vilify  is  said  of  pei^ons  as 
well  as  things.  To  revile  is  contrary  to 
all  Christian  duty ;  it  is  commonly  resort- 
ed to  by  the  most  worthless,  and  prac- 
tised upon  the  most  worthy :  to  vilify  is 
seldom  justifiable ;  for  we  cannot  vUi/y 
without  using  improper  language;  it" is 
seldom  resorted  to  but  for  tiie  gratifica- 
tion of  ill-nature. 

But  chief  he  gloried  with  IteenUoos  style, 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile^ 

There  is  nobody  so  weak  of  invention  that  can- 
not make  some  little  stories  to  vUify  his  enemy. 
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RBVISALi  REVISION,  RRVIEW. 

REVISAL,  REVISION,  and  REVIEW 
all  come  from  the  Latin  vidfOy  to  sec, 
and  Blgnity  looking  back  upon  a  thing 
or  looking  at  it  again :  the  terras  revisal 
and  revision  are,  however,  mostly  em- 
ployed in  regard  to  what  is  written ;  re- 
view is  used  for  things  in  general.  The 
revised  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  aa- 
thor,  for  the  purposes  of  correction :  the 
review  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  critic, 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  its  value. 
Jievisal  and  revision  differ  neither  in  sense 
nor  application,  unless  that  the  former 
is  more  frequently  employed  abstracted- 
ly from  the  object  revised,  and  revision 
mostly  in  conjunction:  whoever  wishes 
his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a 
revisal;  the  revision  of  classical  books 
ought  to  be  intrusted  only  to  men  of 
profound  erudition. 

Tbere  ti  in  your  peraonB  a  dUferenoe  and  a 
pecoliarity  of  character  preserved  through  the 
whole  of  yoor  actions,  that  I  coald  never  imagine 
hut  that  this  proceeded  from  a  long  and  careftxl 
revisal  of  your  worlc .  Lorrxn. 

A  commonplace-book  accustoms  the  mind  to 
discharge  itself  of  Its  reading  on  paper^  Instead 
of  relying  on  Its  natural  powers  of  retention  aid- 
ad  by  frequent  r&cUiont  of  its  ideas. 

Eabl  of  COATnAX. 

How  enchanting  must  such  a  reviero  (of  their 
memorandum-books)  prove  to  those  who  make  a 
figure  in  the  polite  world.  HAWKsawoKTH. 

TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 

REVIVE,  from  the  Latin  vivo,  to  live, 
signifies  to  bring  to  life  again ;  to  RE- 
FRESH, to  make  fresh  again ;  to  RE- 
NEW and  RENOVATE,  to  make  new 
again.  The  restoration  of  things  to  their 
primitive  state  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  these  terms;  the  difference 
consists  in  their  application.  Revive^  re- 
fresh, and  renovate  are  applied  to  ani- 
mal bodies ;  revive  expressing  the  return 
of  motion  and  spirits  to  one  who  was  for 
the  time  lifeless ;  refresh  expressing  the 
return  of  vigor  to  one  in  whom  it  has 
been  diminished ;  the  air  revives  one  who 
is  faint ;  a  cool  breeze  refreshes  one  who 
flags  from  the  heat  Jievive  and  refres/i 
respect  only  the  temporary  state  of  a 
body;  renovate  respects  the  permanent 
state,  that  is,  the  health  or  powers  of  a 
body ;  one  is  revived  and  refreshed  after 


n  partial  exhaustion;  one*s  health  is  ren- 
ovated  after  having  been  considerably  im- 
paired. 

And  temper  an.thoa  woA^-^reviving  sun, 
Into  the  perfect  year.  TBomoK. 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Colmnbail   drinks,  r«- 

freshed. 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  molting  year. 

Tbomion. 
All  nature  feels  the  renovaUng  force 
Of  winter. 


Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the  moral 
sense ;  refresh  and  renovaJU  mostly  in  the 
proper  sense;  refnew  only  in  the  moral 
sense.  A  discussion  is  said  to  be  revived, 
or  a  report  to  be  revived;  a  clamor  is 
said  to  be  renewed,  or  entreaties  to  be  r«- 
newed:  customs  are  revived  which  have 
Iain  long  dormant,  and,  as  it  were,  dead ; 
practices  are  renewed  that  have  ceased 
for  a  tima 

Herod's  rage  being  <|aeuched  by  the  Uood  of 
Mariamne,  his  lore  to  her  again  revived. 

Pridbaux. 
The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
Rensws  Its  finished  course.  Tboxsok 

RICHES,  WEALTH,  OPULENCE,  AFFLU- 
ENCE. 

RICHES,  in  German  rei^^ihum,  from 
reich,  a  kingdom,  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  n^o,  to  rule ;  because  riches  and 
power  are  intimately  connected. 
WEALTH,  from  toell,  signifies^  well-be- 
ing. OPULENCE,  from  the  Latin  cmes, 
riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches. 
AFFLUENCE,  from  the  Latin  ad  an^ 
fluo,  denotes  either  the  act  of  riches 
flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of 
having  things  flowing  in. 

Riches  is  a  general  term  denoting  any 
considerable  share  of  property,  but  with- 
out immediate  reference  to  a  possessor ; 
whatever  seiTcs  to  make  one  rich  is  de- 
nominated riches,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
us  with  the  means  of  getting  what  is 
really  good ;  weaUh,  and  the  other  terms, 
refer  us  immediately  to  outward  posses- 
sions. 

His  best  companions  innocence  and  health. 
And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  ueaUk. 

QoLosmTB. 

Riches  is  a  condition  opposed  to  pov- 
erty; the  whole  world  is  divided  into 
rich  and  poor,  and  riches  are  distributed 
in  different  degrees ;  but  toealth,  opulence^ 
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and  ajflttence  all  denote  a  oonaiderable 
share  of  riches :  wealth  is  a  poaitive  and 
substantial  share  of  this  world's  goods, 
but  particularly  of  money  or  (be  precious 
commodities;  it  may  be  taken  in  the 
abstract  or  in  application  to  individu- 
als :  apuletict  consists  of  any  large  share 
in  possessions  or  property  generally,  as 
houses,  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  is 
applicable  to  the  present  and  actual  con- 
dition of  the  individual.  Affluence  is  a 
term  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  fluctuat- 
ing condition  of  things  which  flow  in  in 
great  quantities  to  a  person.  We  speak 
of  riches  as  to  their  effects  upon  men's 
minds  and  manners ;  it  is  not  every  one 
who  knows  how  to  use  them :  we  speak 
of  vceaUh  as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale 
of  society,  and  contributes  to  his  weal  or 
well-being :  we  speak  of  opuletiee  as  the 
present  actually  flourishing  state  of  the 
individual ;  and  of  afflvence  as  the  tem- 
porary condition. 

Jiichee  are  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  arrogance. 

Adduom. 

Seek  not  in  needless  laxurj  to  waste 

Thy  wealth  and  substance  with  a  spendthrift's 

hasto.  Row£. 

Prosperity  is  often  an  equivocal  word,  denot- 
ing merely  affluent  of  possession.  Blair. 

Our  Saviour  did  not  choose  for  himself  an  easy 
and  opuUni  condition.  Dlaib. 

Wealth  and  opulence  are  applied  to 
communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

Along  the  lawn  where  scatter*d  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  uealth  and  cnmb*rous  pomp  repose. 

QOUMMITH. 

Indastrions  habits  In  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  Ioto  of  gain ; 
Hence  all  the  good  flnom  opvl&nee  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings. 
Are  here  display'd.  GoLDSMrrH. 

RIDICULE,  6ATIRR,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

RIDICULE  {v.  To  deride)  has  simple 
laughter  in  it ;  SATIRE,  in  Latin  satyr ^ 
probably  from  sat  and  ira^  abounding  in 
anger,  has  a  mixture  of  ill-nature  or  se- 
verity :  the  former  is  employed  in  mat- 
ters  of  a  trifling  nature ;  but  satire  is  em- 
ployed either  in  personal  or  grave  mat- 
ters. IRONY,  in  Greek  etpwvca,  signify- 
ing dissimulation,  is  disguised  satire  ;  an 
irotiist  seems  to  praise  that  which  he  real- 
ly means  to  condemn.  SARCASM,  from 
the  Oreek  ^apKaajioc,  and  <rafMn^a>,  and 
tfopC,  flesh,  signifying  biting  or  nipping 


•atirey  so,  aa  it  were,  to  tear  the  flesh,  ifl 
bitter  and  personal  satire  ;  aU  the  others 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  em- 
ployed to  expose  folly  and  vice ;  but  Bar- 
easm,  which  is  the  indulgence  only  of 
personal  resentment,  is  never  juatifiablc. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  mark  of  a  desgeoerate  and 
vidons  age  than  the  common  ridicuis  which 
passes  on  this  state  of  life  (marriage).   Addibos. 

A  man  resents  with  more  hlttemess  a  satire 
upon  his  abilities  than  his  practice. 
Haw 


The  severity  of  this  sareaem  stung  me  with 
Intolerable  rsge.  HAWKEsmoma. 

When  Regan  (in  rang  Lear)  counsela  kfan  to 
ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  fidls  on  hla  knees 
and  asks  her,  with  a  striking  kind  of  ironp^  how 
such  supplicating  language  as  this  becoroeth 
him.  JoBXsoji. 

RIGHT,  JUST,  FIT,  PROPER. 

RIGHT,  in  German  recht,  Latin  reetet, 
signifying  upright,  not  leaning  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  standing  as  it  oaght,  is 
here  the  general  term:  the  others  ex- 
press modes  of  right.  The  right  and 
wrong  are  defined  by  the  written  will  of 
God,  or  arc  written  in  our  hearts  accord- 
ing to  the  original  constitutions  of  our 
nature :  the  JUST,  in  Latin  juttua,  from 
ju«,  law,  signifying  according  to  a  rule  of 
right,  and  the  unjust^  are  determined  by 
the  written  laws  of  men ;  the  FIT  (v.  Itt) 
and  PROPER,  in  Latin  propriMs^  signify- 
ing belonging  to  a  given  specific  rule,  are 
determine  by  the  established  principles 
of  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  and  the  wrong  there 
are  no  gradations:  a  thing  cannot  be 
more  ri^  or  more  wrong ;  whatever  is 
right  is  not  wrong,  and  whatever  is 
wrong  is  not  right:  the  just  and  unjust, 
proper  and  improper,^  and  unfit,  on  the 
contraiy,  have  various  shades  and  de- 
grees that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by 
any  forms  of  speech  or  written  rules. 

Hear,  then,  my  argument— confess  we  must 

A  God  there  Is  supremely  wise  and^ws*. 

If  BO,  however  things  afftet  our  sight. 

As  sings  our  bard,  whatever  is  is  right.  JaHriia. 

The  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no 
circumstances;  what  is  once  rSghi  or 
^rong  is  alwajrs  right  or  wroi^,  but  the 
jtuft  or  unjust,  proper  or  improper,  are 
relatively  so  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case:  it  is  ajW  rule  for 
eveiy  man  to   have  that  which   is  his 
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own  ;•  but  what  isjiue  to  the  indiTidual 
may  be  unjust  to  society.  It  is  proper 
for  every  man  to  take  charge  of  his  own 
ooncema ;  but  it  would  be  improper  for 
a  man,  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  to 
-undertake  such  a  charge.  JRight  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  matters,  important  or  oth- 
erwise ;  jtut  is  employed  mostly  in  mat- 
ters of  essential  interest ;  proper  is  rath- 
er applicable  to  the  minor  concerns  of 
life.  Everything  that  is  done  may  be 
characterized  as  riffht  or  wrong :  every- 
thing  done  to  others  may  be  measured 
by  the  rule  of  just  or  unjust :  in  our  so- 
cial intercourse,  as  well  as  in  our  private 
transactioDSf^nnM  and  propriety  must 
always  be  consulted.  As  Christians,  we 
desire  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man ;  as  members  of 
civil  society,  we  wish  to  be  just  in  our 
dealings ;  as  rational  and  intelligent  be- 
ings, we  wish  to  do  what  i&fit  and  proper 
in  eveiy  action,  however  trivial. 

rm  assured  if  I  be  measur'd  righUy 
Your  Majesty  hath  do  Just  ctuN  to  hate  me. 

Shaxspsabs. 

What  is  settled  bj  custom,  though  it  be  not 
good,  yet  at  least  it  Is^;  and  those  things  which 
have  long  gone  togetner  may,  as  it  were,  confed- 
erate within  themselves.  Bacon. 

Visitors  are  no  proper  companions  In  the 
chamber  of  sickness.  Jobksoit. 

RIGHT,  CLAIM;  FRIVILEGE. 

RIGHT  signifies  in  this  sense  what  it 
is  right  for  one  to  possess,  which  is  in 
fact  a  word  of  large  meaning :  for  since 
the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  in- 
determinable questions,  the  right  of  hav- 
iog  is  equally  indeterminable  in  some 
cases  with  every  other  species  of  right. 
A  CLAIM  (v.  To  okkfoT)  is  a  species  of 
right  to  have  that  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  another ;  the  rigid  to  ask  another  for 
it.  The  PRIVILEGE  (tr.  Privilege)  is  a 
species  of  right  peculiar  to  particular 
individuals  or  bodies. 

Miffht,  in  its  full  sense,  is  altogether 
an  abstract  thing  which  is  independent 
of  human  laws  and  regulations ;  dainvt 
and  primlegee  are  altogether  connected 
with  the  establishments  of  civil  society. 
Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an  un- 
alienable right  which  belongs  to  man  as 
a  rational  and  responsible  agent;  it  is 
not  a  daun,  for  it  is  set  above  all  ques- 
tion and  all  condition ;  nor  is  it  a  privi- 
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lege,  for  it  cannot  be  ezdusiyely  granted 
to  one  being,  nor  unconditionally  be  tak- 
en away  from  another. 

In  ev*ry  street  a  dty  bard 

Roles  like  an  aldemian  his  ward. 

His  undisputed  righte  extend 

Through  all  tlie  lane  firom  end  to  end.     Swmr. 

Between  r^fht  and  power  there  is  often 
as  wide  a  distinction  as  between  truth 
and  falsehood ;  we  have  often  a  right  to 
do  that  which  we  haye  no  power  to  do ; 
and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we  have 
no  right  to  do :  slaves  have  a  right  to 
the  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by  creat- 
ures of  the  same  species  with  themselves, 
but  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  this 
freedom  as  others  da  In  England  men 
have  the  power  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves as  they  please ;  but  by  the  abuse 
which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see 
that  in  many  cases  they  have  not  the 
W^^,  unless  we  admit  the  contradiction 
that  men  have  a  right  to  do  what  is 
wrong;  they  have  the  power, therefore, 
of  exercising  this  right  only  because  no 
other  person  has  the  power  of  control- 
ling them.  We  have  often  a  daim  to  a 
thing  which  is  not  in  our  power  to  sub- 
stantiate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  eletima 
are  set  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  un- 
founded on  any  right.  Privileges  are 
rights  granted  to  individuals,  depending 
either  upon  the  will  of  the  grantor,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  receiver,  or 
both;  privileges  are  therefore  partial 
rights  transferable  at  the  discretion  of 
persons  individually  or  collectively. 

Will  he  not,  therefore,  of  the  two  evils  choose 
the  least,  by  submitting  to  a  master  who  hath  no 
Immediate  claim  upon  him,  rather  than  to  an- 
other, who  hath  already  revived  several  claims 
upon  him?  Swirr. 

A  thousand  bards  thy  rights  disown, 
And  with  rebellious  arm  pretend 
An  equal  pritUegs  to  descend.  Swift. 

RIPE,  MATURK. 

RIPE  is  the  English,  MATURE  the 
Latin  word ;  the  former  has  a  universal 
application  both  proper  and  improper; 
the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  appli- 
cation. The  idea  of  completion  in  growth 
is  simply  designated  by  the  former  term ; 
the  idea  of  moral  perfection,  as  far  at 
least  as  it  is  attainable,  is  marked  by  the 
latter :  fruit  is  r^  when  it  requires  no 
more  sustenance  from  the  parent  stock ; 
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a  judgment  is  mature  which  requires  no 
more  time  and  knowledge  to  render  it 
perfect  or  iltted  for  exercise :  in  the  same 
manner  a  project  maj  be  said  to  be  ripe 
for  execution,  or  a  people  ripe  for  revolt ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  reflection  may  be 
said  to  be  mature  to  which  sufficiency  of 
time  has  been  given,  and  age  may  be  said 
to  be  mature  which  has  attained  the  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection.  Hipenas  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  a  good  quality ;  but  ma- 
turity  is  always  a  perfection :  the  ripenen 
of  some  fruit  diminishes  the  excellence 
of  its  flavor :  there  are  some  fruits  which 
have  no  flavor  until  they  come  to  maturity. 

So  to  his  crowne,  she  him  restor'd  tgaine, 
In  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld. 

SrKKBBR. 

Th'  Athenian  sage,  revolving  In  his  mind 
This  weakness,  blindness,  madness  of  mankind, 
Foretold  that  in  matiirer  days,  though  late. 
When  time  should  ripen  the  decrees  of  fote, 
Some  god  would  light  tis.  Jbmtmb. 

TO  RISE,  ISSUK,  EMERGE. 

To  RISE  (v.  To  arise)  may  either  refer 
to  open  or  enclosed  spaces ;  ISSUE  (v.  To 
arise)  and  EMERGE  (v.  Emergency)  have 
both  a  reference  to  some  confined  body : 
a  thing  may  either  rise  in  a  body,  with- 
out a  body,  or  out  of  a  body ;  but  it  w- 
auee  and  emerges  out  of  a  body.  A  thing 
may  either  rise  in  a  plain  or  a  wood ;  it 
issues  out  of  a  wood :  it  may  either  rise 
in  water  or  out  of  the  water;  it  emerges 
from  the  water;  that  which  rises  out 
of  a  thing  comes  into  view  by  becommg 
higher:  in  this  manner  an  air  balloon 
might  rise  out  of  a  wood ;  that  which  is- 
sues comes  from  the  very  depths  of  a 
thing,  and  comes,  as  it  were,  out  as  a  part 
of  it;  but  that  which  emerges  proceeds 
from  the  thing  in  which  it  has  been,  as 
it  were,  concealed.  Hence,  in  the  moral 
application,  a  person  is  said  to  rise  in 
life  without  a  reference  to  his  former 
condition ;  but  he  emerges  from  obscuri- 
ty :  color  iHses  in  the  face ;  but  words  m- 
sue  from  the  mouth. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  W»«, 
In  honor  to  tlie  world's  great  anthor  rise. 

MiLTOM. 

Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  noble  fruits  and  productions  that 
nmue  from  it  ?  Soirrii. 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend, 
And  fnind  us  into  dust,  tiio  soul  is  safe, 
The  man  emergen.  Yocko 


TO  BOT,  PUTBEFT,  CORRUPT. 
The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an  inter- 
nal  process  is  implied  by  aU  these  terms : 
but  the  first  two  are  applied  to  Datnnl 
bodies  only;  the  last  to  all  bodies,  nat- 
nral  and  moral.  ROT  is  the  strongest  of 
all  these  terms ;  it  denotes  the  last  stage 
in  the  progress  of  dissolution :  PUTRE- 
FY expresses  the  progress  toward  rocteD- 
ness ;  and  OORRUPTION  the  commence- 
ment. After  fruit  has  arrived  at  its  ma- 
turity, or  proper  state  of  ripeness,  it  rots: 
meat  which  is  kept  too  long  putr^Ses: 
there  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  eor- 
ruption  ;  iron  and  wood  eorrupt  with  time; 
whatever  is  made,  or  done,  or  wished  bv 
men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  eornqii^  or  to 
grow  cornqjl. 

Debate  destroys  despatch,  as  fruits  we  see 
Rot  when  they  hang  too  long  upon  the  tree. 

DSKHAK. 

And  draws  the  copious  stream  from  nrampy  fern. 
Where  putrefaction  into  life  fennents. 


After  that  they  again  returned  heene. 
That  in  that  gardin  planted  he  agajme 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seene 
Fleshj  oorruptUm^  nor  mortall  payne. 

Snacso. 

ROUNDNESS,  ROTUNDITY. 

ROUNDNESS  and  ROTUNDITY  both 
come  from  the  Latin  roiundus  and  rota,  a 
wheel,  which  is  the  most  perfectly  round 
body  which  is  formed :  the  former  term 
is,  however,  applied  to  all  objects  in  gen- 
eral ;  the  latter  only  to  solid  bodies  which 
are  round  in  all  directions:  one  speaks 
of  the  roundness  of  a  circle,  the  rowubtees 
of  the  moon,  the  roundness  of  a  tree ;  but 
the  rotundity  of  a  man's  body  which  pro- 
jects in  a  round  form  in  ail  directions, 
and  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  the 
rotundity  of  a  turnip. 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  roundness  to  her  amis. 

pRioa. 

Angular  bodies  lose  their  points  and  asperities 

by  frequent  friction,  and  approach  by  degrees  to 

uniform  rotundity.  JoaKsox. 

ROUTE,  ROAD,  COURSE. 

ROUTE  comes  in  all  probability  from 
roiundus^  round,  and  rolo,  a  wheel,  signi> 
fying  the  round  which  one  goes.  ROAD 
comes  no  doubt  from  ride,  signifying  the 
pittce  where  one  rides,  as  COURSE,  from 
the  Latin  cursus  {v.  Cour»e\  signifies  the 
place  where  one  walks  or  runs. 
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JioHte  is  to  road  as  the  species  to  the 
genus :  a  route  is  a  circular  kind  of  road; 
it  is  chosen  as  the  circuitous  direction  to- 
ward a  certain  point :  the  road  may  be  ei- 
ther in  a  direct  or  indirect  line ;  the  route 
is  always  indirect ;  the  route  is  chosen  only 
by  horsemen,  or  those  who  go  to  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  the  road  may  be  chos- 
en for  the  shortest  distance ;  the  route  and 
road  are  pursued  in  their  beaten  track ; 
the  couree  is  often  chosen  in  the  unbeaten 
track :  an  army  or  a  company  go  a  cer- 
tain route;  foot-passengers  are  seen  to 
take  a  certain  course  over  fields. 

CkKtes  (alter  bit  defeat  at  Mexico)  was  engaced 
in  deep  conaaltation  with  his  officers  coDoeruing 
the  route  which  they  ooght  to  take  in  their  ro- 
Ireat.  RoBBirrsoir. 

At  onr  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world, 
wo  all  march  together  along  one  straight  and 
open  road.  JoHmoir. 

Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  friends  nor 

force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  eourae. 

Dkiiham. 

ROTAL,  REQAL,  KINGLY. 

ROTAL  and  REGAL,  from  the  Latin 
rez,  a  king,  though  of  foreign  origin,  have 
obtained  more  general  application  than 
the  corresponding  English  term  KING- 
LY. Boyal  signifies  belonging  to  a  king, 
in  its  most  general  sense ;  re(^,  in  Latin 
rtffolisy  signifies  appertaining  to  a  king, 
in  its  particular  application ;  kinffli/  signi- 
fies properly  like  a  king.  A  roycU  car- 
riage, a  royal  residence,  a  roifol  couple, 
a  ro^  salute,  royal  authority,  all  desig- 
nate the  general  and  ordinary  appurte- 
nances to  a  king:  regal  government,  regal 
state,  regal  power,  regal  dignity,  denote 
the  peculiar  properties  of  a  king :  Innglg 
always  implies  what  is  becoming  a  king, 
or  after  the  manner  of  a  king ;  a  kingJg 
crown  is  such  as  a  king  ought  to  wear ; 
a  kingly  mien,  that  which  is  after  the 
manner  of  a  king. 

He  died,  and  oh  I  may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  pois*noas  yenom  on  the  royal  dead.    Pbxob. 

Jemsalem  comhtn*d  must  see 
My  open  iSuilt  and  regal  infkmy.  Paioa. 

Sclpio.  yon  know  how  Hassanissa  bears 
His  Hngly  port  at  more  than  ninety  years. 

DXNILIJL 
TO  RUB,  CIIAFK,  FRET,  GALL. 

To  RUB  is  traced,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Northern  languages,  to  the  Hebrew 


n^/  it  is  the  generic  term,  expressing 
simply  the  act  of  bodies  moving  in  con- 
tact with  and  against  others ;  to  CHAFE, 
from  the  French  chauffer,  and  the  Latin 
calfaeerey  to  make  hot,  signifies  to  rub  a 
thmg  until  it  is  heated:  to  FRET,  like 
the  word  fritter^  comes  from  the  Latin 
fricOy  to  rub  or  crumble,  signifying  to 
wear  away  by  rubbing:  to  GALL,  from 
the  noun  gaUf  signifies  to  make  as  bitter 
or  painful  as  gaU,  that  is,  to  wound  by 
ruMfiftg,  Things  are  ruJbhed  sometimes 
for  purposes  of  convenience;  but  they 
are  chafed,  fretted,  and  gaUed  injuriously : 
the  skin  is  liable  to  chafe  from  any  vio- 
lence ;  leather  will  fret  from  the  motion 
of  a  carriage;  when  the  skin  is  once 
broken,  animals  will  become  gaUed  by  a 
continuance  of  the  friction.  These  terms  . 
are  likewise  used  in  the  moral  sense,  to 
denote  the  actions  of  things  on  the  mmd, 
where  the  distinction  is  clearly  kept  up : 
we  meet  with  rube  from  the  opposing  sen- 
timents of  others ;  the  angry  humors  are 
chafed;  the  mind  is /rental  and  made  sore 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  small  trou- 
bles and  veiations;  pride  is  gaUed  by 
humiliations  and  severe  degradations. 

A  boy  educated  at  home  meets  with  contlnnal 
rttbe  and  disappointments  (when  he  comes  into 
the  world).  Bbattis. 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  plnngM  in 
The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  the  shores. 

Shjjupbass. 
And  fhll  of  indignation  frtU 
That  women  should  be  snch  coqnettes.     Swipt. 
Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 
Is  bit  by  him  ttiat  eomes  behind, 
Who,  tho*  too  little  to  be  seen, 
Can  tease  and  gaU^  and  give  the  spleen.   Swift. 
Foul  cank'ring  rust  the  hidden  treasure  y^€t9. 
Bat  gold  that's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets. 

SHAKSrKAU. 

RUFTUKB,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 

RUPTURE,  from  rumpo,  to  break  or 
burst,  and  FRACTURE  or  FRACTION, 
from  frango,  to  break,  denote  different 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  action  is  applied.  Soft 
substances  may  suffer  a  rupture;  as  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel:  hard  substances 
9l  fracture;  as  Xhe  fracture  of  a  bone. 

Th'egg. 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture^  forth  disclos'd 
Its  callow  young.  Miltok. 

We  arrived  here  all  safe  and  well  yesterday 
afternoon,  with  no  worse  accident  than  some 
fracturee  in  our  tackle.  Mas.  Cabtss. 
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J^ucHim  is  uBed  only  in  respect  to 
brolcen  numbers,  as  the  fntetum  of  a 
unit 

Pliny  pat  a  roand  nnmber  near  the  truth  rath- 
er than  ti  fraction.  Abbutbnot. 

iSuptorv  is  aiso  used  in  an  improper 
application ;  as  the  rvptwre  of  a  trea^. 

To  be  an  enemy,  and  once  to  have  been  a  friend, 
doea  it  not  embitter  the  ruptwrtt  Soutb. 

BURAL,  RUSTIC. 

Altbovgh  both  these  terms,  from  the 
Latin  rm^  country,  signify  belonging  to 
the  country,  yet  the  former  is  used  in  a 
good,  and  the  latter  in  a  ImuI  or  an  in- 
different  sense.  RURAL  applies  to  all 
country  objects  except  man ;  it  is,  there- 
.  fore,  always  connected  with  the  charms 
of  nature :  RUSTIC  applies  only  to  per- 
sons, or  what  is  personal,  in  thecountiy, 
and  is,  therefore,  always  associated  witii 
the  want  of  culture.  Rural  scenery  is  al- 
ways interesting ;  but  the  rustic  manners 
of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  much 
that  is  uncultivated  and  rode  in  them  to 
be  agreeable;  a  rural  habitation  may  be 
fitted  for  persons  in  a  higher  station ;  but 
a  rmtic  cottage  is  adapted  only  for  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

£*en  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 

QOLDflMTTB. 

The  freedom  and  laxity  of  artM^e  life  produces 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  conduct.     Johmson. 


coach,  in  the  daytime;  bat  if  he  wi^  to 
aemre  himself,  at  ni^t»  from  falling  o^ 
he  must  be  fastened. 

It  cannot  be  %af6  for  any  man  to  walk  «pOD  a 
predploe,  and  to  he  always  on  the  ^ery  boraer  of 


S. 

SAFE,  SECURE. 

SAFE,  in  Latin  salmu^  coming  from  the 
Hebrew  m/oA,  to  be  tranquil,  implies  ex- 
emption from  harm,  or  the  danger  of 
harm ;  SECURE  {v.  Certain),  the  exemp- 
tion from  danger :  a  person  may  be  safe 
or  saved  in  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  he  be 
untouched  by  the  fire ;  but  he  is,  in  such 
a  case,  the  reverse  of  secure.  In  the  sense 
of  exemption  from  danger,  «a/e/y  expresses 
much  less  than  security:  we  may  be  safe 
without  using  any  particular  measures ; 
but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of 
tecuriiy  without  great  precaution :  a  per- 
son may  be  very  tafe  on  the  top  of  a 


No  man  can  ratkmally  aooonnt 
unless  he  eookl  command  all  the  cbaines  of  the 
world.  SocxH. 

SAQB,  SAGACIOUSy  SAPIENT. 

SAGE  and  SAGACIOUS  are  variatioos 
from  the  Latin  toffox  and  mgio^  prob^ly 
from  the  Persian  «^,  a  dog,  sagacity  be- 
ing the  peculiar  property  of  a  dog.  SA- 
PIENT is  in  Latin  mpiem,  from  m^mo, 
which  is  either  from  the  Greek  «of0c, 
wise,  or,  in  the  sense  of  tasUng,  from  the 
Hebrew  aqpah^  the  lip. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good 
sense,  in  application  to  men,  to  denote 
the  faculty  of  discerning  iounediately^ 
which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  sagacUy  in  brutes  which 
instinctively  perceives  a  thing  widioot 
the  deductions  of  reason ;  upuml  is  now 
employed  only  m  regard  to  animals  whicli 
are  trained  np  to  particular  arts ;  its  use, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  human  beings,  is 
mostly  in  the  lofty  or  burlesque  style. 

So  strange  they  will  appear,  bnt  so  It  happened 
That  these  most  sags  Acartemtrians  sate 
In  solemn  consnltatton— on  a  cabbage. 

Ccnsai^mi. 

Sagacious  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game. 

And  bold  to  seise  the  greatest  Yocwo. 

Many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam, 

Though  perhaps  among  the  root 

He  wUdly  flings  hb  filth  about. 

Still  has  gratitude  and  sapience. 

To  spare  the  folks  that  give  them  ha^ienoe. 

Swm. 

SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURPOSBy 
END. 

These  terms  arc  all  employed  adverb- 
ially, to  modify  or  connect  proposttione ; 
hence  one  says,  for  his  SAKE,  on  his  AC- 
COUNT, for  this  REASON,  for  this  PUR- 
POSE,  and  to  this  END.  Sake,  which 
comes  from  the  word  to  •wsi*,  is  mostly 
said  of  persons ;  what  is  done  for  a  per- 
son*8  sake  is  the  same  as  because  of  his 
seeking  or  at  his  desire ;  one  may,  bow- 
ever,  say  in  regard  to  things,  for  the  9ake 
of  good  order,  implying  what  good  order 
requires :  accouaU  is  indifferentiy  employ- 
ed for  persons  or  things ;  what  is  done 
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on  a  peraon^s  accoutU  is  done  in  his  be- 
half, and  for  his  interest ;  what  is  done 
on  account  of  indisposition  is  done  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  indisposition  being  the 
cause :  purpcm  is  properly  personal,  and 
refers  to  that  which  a  person  purpo§e8 
to  himself ;  if  we  ask,  therefore,  for  what 
purp(m  a  thing  is  done,  it  may  be  to 
know  something  of  a  person's  character 
and  principle :  reason  and  end  are  applied 
to  things  only:  we  speak  of  the  reaaon 
as  the  thing  that  justifies:  we  explain 
why  we  do  a  thing  when  we  say  we  do  it 
for  this  or  that  reaaon:  we  speak  of  the 
end  by  way  of  explaining  the  nature  of 
(he  thing :  the  propriety  of  measures  can- 
not be  known  unless  we  know  what  end 
it  will  answer. 

Thoa  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 

For  empire*8  6ahe^  nor  empire  to  affect 

For  glory's  aake,  Shakspbaeb. 

In  matters  where  bis  Judgment  led  hhn  to  op- 
pose men,  on  a  public  aee&unl,  be  would  do  it 
vigorously  and  heartily.  ArmBCaT. 

He  travelled  the  world  on  purpoee  to  conTerse 
with  the  most  learned  men.  Odabdian. 

I  mark  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reaeoiu.  SHAXsrsABB. 

Others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  talse 
etui  or  intention.  Addisow. 

SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GBEETINQ. 

SALUTE  (v.  Accost)  respects  the  thing ; 
and  SALUTATION,  which  is  a  variation 
of  aaltUe^  respects  the  person  giving  the 
aalute:  a  taJltUe  may  consist  either  of  a 
word  or  an  action ;  ealidaiionB  pass  from 
one  friend  to  another :  the  salute  may  be 
either  direct  or  indirect ;  the  salutation  is 
always  direct  and  personal ;  guns  are  fired 
by  way  of  a  salute:  bows  are  given  in  the 
way  of  a  saltUation, 

He  was  received  on  board  the  Bellerophon  re- 
spectfully, but  without  any  salute  or  distinguish- 
ed honors.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Josephus  makes  mention  of  a  Manaken,  who 
had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  one  time  meet- 
ing with  Herod  among  his  scbool-fiellows,  ortet- 
ed  him  with  this  salutation,*'  Hail,  King  of  the 
Jews  I"  Pridbaux. 

The  salutation  is  a  familiar  and  ordi- 
nary form  of  courtesy  between  individ- 
uals; GREETING  (v.  To  aecost)  is  fre- 
quently a  particular  mode  of  salutation 
adopted  on  extraordinary  occasions,  in- 
dicative of  great  joy  or  satisfaction  in 
those  who  greet. 


After  the  first  salutaUons  they  b^gan  to  make 
Inquiries  about  their  absent  Mends.  The  greet- 
ing which  took  place  between  the  parties  upon 
their  remeeting  was  general  and  cordial. 

SUW.SOOTT. 

I  was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  sal- 
vtations,  andretumed  the  common  civilities  with 
hesitation  and  impropriety.  Johnson. 

SANGUINARY,  BLOODT,  BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 

SANGUINARY,  from  sanffuis,  is  em- 
ployed  both  in  the  sense  of  BLOODY,  or 
having  blood,  and  BLOOD-THIRSTY,  or 
thirsting  after  Hood:  sanguinary,  in  tlie 
first  case,  relates  only  to  blood  shed,  as  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  or  a  sanguinary 
conflict;  oloody  is  used  in  the  familiar 
application,  to  denote  the  simple  pres- 
ence of  blood,  as  a  bloody  coat,  or  a  Uoody 
sword. 

The  scene  is  now  more  sanguinary  snA  fhller 

of  actors ;  never  was  such  a  confused  mysterious 

civil  war  as  this.  mowell. 

And  firom  the  wound. 

Black  bloody  drops  dIstiU'd  upon  the  ground. 

Dbtdbn. 

In  the  second  case,  sanguinary  is  em- 
ployed to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
persons  only ;  blood-thirsty  to  character- 
isse  the  tempers  of  persons  or  any  other 
beings :  revolutionists  will  be  frequently 
sanguinary,  because  they  are  abandoned 
fo  their  passions,  and  follow  a  lawless 
course  of  violence ;  tigers  are  by  nature 
the  most  blood-thirsty  of  all  creatures. 

Tliey  have  seen  the  French  rebel  against  a  mild 
and  lawfut  monarch  with  more  fury  than  evtr 
any  people  has  been  known  to  rise  against  the 
most  illegal  usurper  or  the  most  sanguinary 
tyrant.  Bubkb. 

The  TVmvians  fought  not  like  the  Mexicans, 
to  glut  blood-thirsty  divinities  with  human  sac- 
rifices. EOBSBTSON. 

BAP,  UNDERMINE. 

SAP  signifies  the  juice  which  springs 
from  the  root  of  a  tree ;  hence  to  sap  sig- 
nifies to  come  at  the  root  of  anything  by 
digging:  to  UNDERMINE  signifies  to 
form  a  mine  under  the  ground,  or  under 
whatever  is  upon  the  ground:  we  may 
sap,  therefore,  without  undermining  ;  and 
undermine  without  sapping:  we  may  sap 
the  foundation  of  a  house  without  mak- 
ing any  mine  underneath ;  and  in  fortifi- 
cations we  may  wtdermine  either  a  mound, 
a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  strikmg  im- 
mediately at  the  foundation :  hence,  in 
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tbe  moral  application,  to  tap  is  a  more 
direct  and  decisive  mode  of  destruction ; 
to  undermine  is  a  gradual,  and  may  be  a 
partial  action.  Infidelity  sapa  the  morals 
of  a  nation ;  courtiers  undermine  one  an- 
other's interests  at  court 

With  raoming  drams, 
A  flltbj  castom  which  he  caagfat  from  theo. 
Clean  ttmn  Iiis  former  practice,  now  he  eape 
His  youthful  vigor.  CvmxKtxvD. 

To  be  a  man  of  bnslness  is,  in  other  words,  to 
be  a  plague  and  spy,  a  treacheroiu  supplanter 
and  underminer  of  the  peace  of  fiunlUes. 

SODTH. 

TO  SATISFY,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 

To  SATISFY  (».  ContenhtierU)  is  rath- 
er to  produce  pleasure  indirectly;  to 
PLEASE  (v.  Agreeable)  is  to  produce  it 
directly :  the  former  is  negative,  the  lat- 
ter positive  pleasure:  as  every  desire  is 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  pain,  sat- 
isfadiony  which  is  the  removal  of  desire, 
is  itself  to  a  certain  extent  pleasure ;  but 
what  tatisfies  is  not  always  calculated  to 
please;  nor  is  that  which  pleases^  that 
which  will  always  satisfy:  plain  food  sat- 
isfies a  hungry  person,  but  does  not  please 
him  when  he  is  not  hungry;  social  en- 
joyments please^  but  they  are  very  far 
from  saXisfying  those  who  do  not  restrict 
their  indulgences.  To  GRATIFY  is  to 
please  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  viv- 
id pleasure :  we  may  be  pleased  with  tri- 
fles :  but  we  are  commonly  gratified  with 
such  things  as  act  strongly  either  on  the 
senses  or  the  affections:  an  epicure  is 
gratified  with  those  delicacies  which  suit 
his  taste;  an  amateur  in  music  will  be 
grai\fied  with  hearing  a  piece  of  HandePs 
composition  finely  performed. 

He  who  has  mn  over  the  whole  circle  of  earth- 
ly pieaeures  will  be  forced  to  complain  that  ei- 
ther they  were  not  pleasures  or  that  pleasure 
was  not  satis/action.  South. 

Did  we  consider  that  the  mind  of  man  is  the 
man  himself,  we  shonld  think  it  tbe  most  nnnat- 
ural  sort  of  self-murder  to  sacrifice  the  sentiment 
of  the  soul  to  (fratify  the  appetites  of  the  body. 

Stesle. 

TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLOY. 

To  SATISFY  is  to  take  enough  :  SA- 
TIATE is  a  frequentative,  formed  from 
satis^  enough,  sig^nifying  to  have  more 
than  enough.  GLUT,  in  Latin  ghUio^ 
from  gula^  the  throat,  signifios  to  take 
down   the  throat      Saiisfaetion  brings 


pleasure;  it  Is  what  natare  deiDa&d!*; 
and  nature,  therefore,  makes  a  snitable 
return:  saiiefy  is  attended  with  disgvtn; 
it  is  what  appetite  demands ;  but  appetite 
is  the  corruption  of  nature,  and  produces 
nothing  but  evil:  ghUting  is  aa  act  of 
intemperance ;  it  is  what  the  inordinate 
appetite  demands ;  it  greatly  exceeds  the 
former  in  degree  both  of  the  caose  and 
the  consequence :  CLOYING  is  the  coo- 
sequence  of  glutting.  Every  healthy  per- 
son satisfies  himself  with  a  regular  por- 
tion of  food ;  children,  if  nnrestrmined, 
seek  to  satiate  thdr  appetites,  and  Hoif 
themselves  by  their  excesses ;  brutes,  oir 
men  debased  into  brutes,  ^ti/ themselves 
with  that  which  is  agreeable  to  tiieir  ap- 
petites. So,  in  the  moral  application,  we 
satisfy  desires  in  general,  or  any  parttcn- 
lar  desire;  we  satiate  the  appetite  for 
pleasure ;  one  ghds  the  eyes  or  the  ears 
by  anything  that  is  horrid  or  painful,  or 
dogs  the  mind. 

The  onlT  thing  that  can  give  the  mind  any  aoBd 
sati»faction  is  a  certain  complacency  woA  re- 
pose In  the  good  providence  of  Qod.      Ukkboicl 

Twas  not  enough 
By  subtle  Anand  to  snatch  a  single  life, 
Pany  impiety  1  whole  kingdoms  fell, 
To  sate  tlie  lust  of  power.  Poktbgb, 

If  the  anderstanding  be  detained  by  occupa- 
tions less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to  sfady  with 
greater  alacrity  tlian  when  it  is  glmtted  with 
ideal  pleasures.  JoBnaoK. 

Religious  pleasure  Is  snch  a  pleasare  as  can 
never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind.  Socth. 

TO  SAVE,  SPARE,  PRESERVE,  PROTECT. 

To  SAVE  is  to  keep  or  make  safe 
(v.  Safe).  SPARE,  in  German  xporm, 
like  the  Latin  pareo,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew parek,  to  free.  PRESERVE,  com- 
pounded of  pr<e  and  servo^  to  keep,  signi- 
fies to  keep  off.    TROTECTyV.  To  defend 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  is 
the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms,  and 
the  peculiar  signification  of  the  tcnn 
save;  they  differ  either  in  the  nature  of 
the  evil  kept  off,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  agent :  we  may  be  saved  from  every 
kind  of  evil;  but  we  are  spared  only 
from  those  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
another  to  inflict :  we  may  be  saved  from 
falling,  or  saved  from  an  illness ;  a  crim- 
inal is  spared  from  punishment,  or  we 
may  be  spared  by  Divine  Providence  in 
the  midst  of  some  calamitv. 
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The  plagna  destroTing  thow  the  sword  would 

POPB. 


Tla  time  to  »ave  the  few  remains  of  war. 


Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  cost  you. 

Drtvek. 

We  may  be  $aved  and  spared  from  any 
evils,  great  or  small ;  we  are  preserved 
and  protected  only  from  evils  of  magni- 
tude :  we  may  be  naved  either  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  fatal 
vicissitudes  of  life:  we  may  be  spared 
the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meeting,  or 
we  may  be  spared  our  lives ;  we  are  jwc- 
se^-ved  itom  ruin,  or  protected  from  op- 
pression. To  save  and  spare  apply  to 
evils  that  are  actual  and  temporary ;  pre- 
serve and  protect  to  those  which  are  pos- 
sible or  permanent:  we  may  be  saved 
from  drowning;  a  person  may  be  pre- 
served from  infection,  or  protected  from 
an  attack.  To  save  may  be  the  effect  of 
accident  or  design;  to  spare  is  always 
the  effect  of  intentional  forbearance ;  to 
presence  and  protect  are  the  effect  of  a 
special  exertion  of  power;  the  latter  in 
a  still  higher  degree  than  the  former 
we  may  be  preserved,  by  ordinaiy  means, 
from  the  evils  of  human  life ;  but  we  are 
protected  by  the  government,  or  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  from  the  active  assaults 
of  those  who  aim  at  doing  us  mischief. 

A  wondroas  ark 
To  save  himself  and  household  fh>m  amid 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck.        Milton. 
Let  Cseaar  spread  his  conquests  fkr, 
Less  pleas*d  to  triumph  than  to  spare. 

JOBXSOV. 

Cortes  was  extremoly  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  city  of  Mexico  as  much  as  possible  flrom  be- 
ing destroyed.  Robmtbom. 
How  poor  a  thing  is  man,  whom  deatli  itself 
Cannot  protect  flrom  inj  uries  1  Bandolph. 

To  spare  and  protect  refer  mostly  to 
personal  injuries ;  save  and  preserve  are 
said  of  whatever  one  keeps  from  injury 
on  account  of  its  value ;  as  to  save  0De*s 
good  name,  to  preserve  one's  honor. 

Attnilus  sacriflc*d  himself  to  wee 

That  fidth  which  to  his  barbarous  ibes  he  gave. 

Dkkham. 
Tlien  to  preserve  the  tune  of  such  a  deed 
For  Pythia  slain  were  Pythian  games  decreed.    . 

Detobn. 

SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 

SCARCITY  (v.  Jiare)  is  a  generic  term 
to  denote  the  cireumstanoe  of  a  thing  be- 


ing scarce.  DEARTH,  which  is  the  same 
as  deamess,  is  a  mode  of  searcUy  applied 
in  the  literal  sense  to  provisions  most- 
ly, as  provisions  are  mostly  dear  when 
they  are  scarce  ;  the  word  dearth,  there- 
fore, denotes  scarcity  in  a  high  degree : 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  it  difficult 
to  procure,  they  complain  of  its  scarcity: 
when  a  country  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
visited  with  a  famine,  it  experiences  the 
f  rightf  uUest  of  all  dearths. 

They  drink  very  few  liquors  that  have  not  lain 
in  flresco,  insomuch  that  a  •cnreiiy  of  snow 
would  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples.  Addison. 

I  find  the  dearth  at  tliis  time  very  great. 
Wheat  was  at  (bur  marks  tlie  quarter.    Bumnrr. 

Dearth  is  figuratively  applied  to  moral 
objects ;  as  a  dearth  of  intelligence,  of 
talent,  and  the  like. 

The  French  have  brought  on  themselves  that 
dearth  of  plot  DaYDEU. 

SCHOLAR,  DI8CIPIJC. 

SCHOLAR  and  DISCIPLE  are  both 
applied  to  such  as  learn  from  others: 
but  the  former  is  said  only  of  those  who 
learn  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  the 
latter  of  one  who  acquires  any  art  or 
science  from  the  instruction  of  another : 
the  sMar  is  opposed  to  the  teacher; 
the  disciple  to  the  master :  children  are 
always  scholars;  adult  persons  nuiy  be 
disciples.  Scholars  chiefly  employ  them- 
selves in  the  study  of  words;  disciples, 
as  the  disctpUs  of  our  Saviour,  in  the 
study  of  things :  we  are  the  scholars  of 
any  one  under  whose  care  we  are  placed, 
or  from  whom  we  learn  anything,  good 
or  bad ;  we  are  the  disciples  only  of  those 
who  are  distinguished,  and  for  the  roost 
part  in  the  good  sense,  though  not  al- 
ways so :  children  arc  sometimes  too  apt 
scholars  in  learning  evil  from  one  another. 
Philosophers  of  old  had  their  disciples, 
and  nowadays  there  are  many  who  have  . 
been  exalted  into  that  character  who 
have  their  disciples  and  followers. 

The  Romans  confessed  themselTes  the  sehot- 
are  of  the  Greeks.  Joawsoir. 

We  are  not  the  disciples  of  Voltaire.       Bobkb. 

8CHOOL,  ACADEMY. 

The  Latin  term  scltola  signifies  a  loi- 
tering-place,  a  place  for  desultory  conver- 
sation or  instruction,  from  the  Greek  oxo- 
\ti,  leisure;  hence  it  has  been  extended 
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to  any  place  where  insiractton  ia  given, 
particularly  that  which  is  communicated 
to  youth.  ACADEMY  denves  its  name 
from  the  Greek  amaimncLy  the  name  of  a 
public  place  in  Athens,  where  the  philos- 
opher Plato  first  gave  his  lectures,  which 
afterward  became  a  place  of  resort  for 
learned  men ;  hence  societies  of  learned 
men  have  since  been  termed  aioademia. 
The  leading  idea  in  the  word  SCHOOL 
is  that  of  instruction  given  and  doctrine 
received;  in  the  woi^  academy  is  that 
of  association  among  those  who  have 
already  learned :  hence  we  speak  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  school  where  young 
persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or  in  the  ex- 
tended and  moral  sense  of  the  old  and 
new  fchool^  the  Pythagorean  wAcw/,  the 
philosophical  tchooly  and  the  like;  but  the 
academy  of  arts  or  sciences,  the  French 
academy^  being  members  of  any  academy 
and  the  like. 

The  world  is  a  great  »chool^  where  deceit,  in 
all  ita  forms,  l8  one  of  the  lessons  that  ia  first 
learned.  Blair. 

As  for  other  academies^  such  as  those  for 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  we  hare  not 
so  much  as  heard  the  proposal.      Sbaptbsburt. 

TO  SCOFF,  GIBE,  JEER,  SNEER. 

SCOFF  comes  from  the  Greek  wwrro*, 
to  deride.  GIBE  and  JEER  are  connect- 
ed with  the  words  gabble  and  jabber, 
denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech. 
SNEER  is  connected  with  sneeze  and 
nose,  the  member  by  which  meei'ing  is 
performed. 

Scoffing  is  a  general  term  for  express- 
ing contempt;  we  may  ttcoff  either  by 
gibes  Jeen^  or  tneers;  or  we  may  scoff  by 
opprobrious  language  and  contemptuous 
looks  with  gibing^  jf^ring^  or  sneering :  to 
gibcj  jeer^  and  sneers  are  personal  acts ; 
the  gibe  and  jeer  consist  of  words  ad- 
dressed to  an  individual :  the  former  has 
most  of  ill-nature  and  reproach  in  it ;  the 
latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  it; 
they  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  ac- 
tions of  vulgar  or  unseemly  people,  who 
practise  their  coarse  jokes  on  others. 

Truth  fhnn  his  lips  prcvaiPd  with  double  sway, 
Aud  fools  who  came  to  scq^remain'd  to  pray. 

OOLDSMITB. 

And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 

Like  females  o'er  their  momini;  tea.         Swin. 

Scoff  and  sneer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things,  as  the  object ;  gibe  and 


jeer  only  toward  persons ;  seofTUi  taken 
only  in  tiie  proper  sense ;  sneer  derives  itis 
meaning  from  the  literal  act  of  sneerhiff: 
the  seoffer  speaks  lightly  of  that  which 
deserves  serious  attention:  the  auerer 
speaks  either  actually  with  a  sneer,  or  as 
it  were  by  implication  with  a  sneer:  the 
scoffers  at  religion  set  at  naught  all 
thoughts  of  decorum,  they  openly  avow 
the  little  estimation  in  which  they  hold 
it ;  the  sneerers  at  religion  are  more  sly, 
but  not  less  malignant;  they  wish  to 
treat  religion  with  contempt,  but  not  to 
bring  themselves  Into  the  contempt  they 
deserve. 

The  fop  sets  learning  at  defiance, 
Scofs  at  tlie  pedant  aud  tlie  sdenee.  Oat. 

Shrewd  fellows,  and  such  arch  wags  I    A  tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  to  ffU>e.  Swirr. 

That  jeering  demeanor  la  a  quality  of  great 
offence  to  others  and  danger  toward  a  man's  aelC 
Lord  Wsrtwobtb. 


There  is  one  short  passage  i 
Alexes  the  poet's)  whicli  conyeys  a  sneer  «i 
Pythagoras.  CpnaEamcp. 

Where  town  and  countiy  vtcars  flock  in  tribes, 
Secur'd  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  gibe*. 

Svirr. 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  ^^rt, 
Hod  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  Swirx. 

TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER. 

To  SCRUPLE  («.  Qmacicniwus)  simply 
keeps  us  from  deciding ;  the  terms  HES- 
ITATE (v.  To  demur)  and  WAVER,  from 
the  word  icave,  signifying  to  move  back- 
ward and  forward  like  a  «avf,  bespeak 
a  fluctuating  or  variable  state  of  the 
mind.  We  scruple  simply  from  motives 
of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  thing; 
we  hesitate  and  waver  from  various  mo- 
tives, particularly  such  as  affect  our  in- 
terests. Conscience  produces  senqtUi^ 
fear  pixnluces  hesitation,  irresolution  pro- 
duces vavering :  a  person  scruples  to  do 
an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbor 
or  offend  his  Maker;  he  hesUates  to  do 
a  thing  which  he  fears  may  not  prove 
advantageous  to  him ;  he  wavers  in  his 
mind  between  going  or  staying,  accord- 
ing as  his  inclinations  impel  him  to  the 
one  or  the  other:  a  man  who  does  not 
scn^e  to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be 
an  offensive  companion,  if  not  a  danger- 
ous member  of  society:  he  who  hesitates 
only  when  the  doing  of  good  is  proposed, 
evinces  himself  a  worthless  member  of 
society ;  he  who  wavers  between  his  duty 
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and  his  inclination  will  seldom  maintain 
a  long  or  doubtful  contest. 

The  Jacobins  desire  a  change,  and  they  will 
have  ft  If  thej  can ;  if  they  cannot  hare  it  hy 
Eui^ish  cabalf  they  will  maka  no  sort  of  aeruple 
to  hare  it  by  the  cabal  of  France.  Bubks. 

The  lords  of  the  cougregatkm  did  not  huUaU 
a  moment  vrhether  they  should  employ  their 
whole  strength  in  one  generons  effbrt  to  rescue 
their  reUgl<m  and  liberty  from  impending  de- 
■tractton.  KonKaoir. 

It  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  waveritiif 
and  anaetUed  without  closing  with  that  side 
which  appears  the  most  sale  and  probable. 

Addisok. 

SEAL,  STAMP. 

SEAL  is  a  specific,  STAMP  a  general 
term :  there  cannot  be  a  mal  without  a 
§lamp;  but  there  may  be  many  slompt 
where  there  ia  no  mo/.  The  mo/,  in  Latin 
g^iUtun^  signifies  a  signet  or  little  sign, 
consisting  of  any  one^s  coat  of  arms  or 
any  device;  the  ttamp  is,  in  general, 
any  impression  whatever  which  luis  been 
made  by  ttamping^  that  is,  any  impres- 
sion which  is  not  easily  to  be  effaced. 
In  the  improper  sense,  the  mo/  is  the  au- 
thority; thus,  to  set  one's  teal  is  the 
same  as  to  authorize,  and  the  9eal  of 
truth  is  any  outward  mark  which  char- 
acterises it:  but  the  tiamp  is  the  impres- 
sion by  which  we  distinguish  the  thing ; 
thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  tiamp 
of  truth,  of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  the 
like. 

Therefore  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood, 
Wanting  that  %Mly  it  mnst  be  MoVd  in  blood. 

DiMHax. 

Wisdom  Ibr  parts  is  madness  for  the  whole. 
This  ttampi  tlie  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak.  Youko. 

SEAMAX,  WATRRMA!«f,  SAILOR,  MAR- 
INER. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occu- 
pied in  navigation ;  the  SEAMAN,  as  the 
word  implies,  follows  his  business  on  the 
tea;  the  WATERMAN  is  one  who  gets 
his  livelihood  on  fresh  water :  the  SAIL- 
OR and  the  MARINER  are  both  specific 
terms  to  designate  the  aeatnan:  every  BaH- 
or  and  mariner  is  a  teaman;  although 
every  teaman  is  not  a  tailor  or  mariner  ; 
the  former  is  one  who  is  employed  about 
the  laborious  part  of  the  vessel ;  the  lat- 
ter is  one  who  traverses  the  ocean  to  and 
fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water,  and 
31» 


passes  his  life  upon  it.  Men  of  all  ranks 
are  denominated  teamaij  whether  officers 
or  men,  whether  in  a  merchantman  or  a 
king's  ship :  taihr  is  only  used  for  the 
common  men,  or,  in  the  sea  phrase,  for 
those  before  the  mast,  particularly  in  ves- 
sels of  war ;  hence  our  tailan  and  sol- 
diers are  spoken  of  as  the  defenders  of 
our  country:  a  mariner  is  an  indepen- 
dent kind  of  teaman  who  manages  his 
own  vessel,  and  goes  on  an  expedition 
on  his  own  account ;  fishermen,  and  those 
who  trade  along  the  coast,  are  in  a  pan 
ticular  manner  distinguished  by  the  name 
o{  mariners. 

Thus  the  tos8*d  teaman^  after  bobt'roos  storms. 
Lands  on  his  country's  breast  Lbb. 

Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  bnt  an  indifferent 
flgnre  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very  elegant 
toaUrman.  South. 

ThrouKh  storms  and  tempests  so  fbe  tailor 

driTeS.  SUtRLET. 

Welcome  to  me,  ai  to  a  sinking  mariner 
The  locky  plank  that  bean  him  to  the  shore. 

TO  SECOND,  SUPPORT. 

To  SECOND  is  to  give  the  assistance 
of  a  tecond  person;  to  SUPPORT  is  to 
bear  up  on  one*s  own  shoulders.  To  tec- 
ond does  not  express  so  much  as  to  ntp- 
port:  we  tecond  only  by  our  presence  or 
our  word ;  but  we  tupport  by  our  influ- 
ence, and  all  the  means  that  are  in  our 
power:  we  tecond  a  motion  by  a  simple 
declaration  of  our  assent  to  it*;  we  sup- 
port a  motion  by  the  force  of  persua- 
sion :  BO  likewise  we  are  said  always  to 
tecond  a  person^s  views  when  we  give  him 
openly  our  countenance  by  declaring  our 
approbation  of  his  measures;  and  we 
are  said  to  support  him  when  we  give 
the  assistance  of  our  purse,  our  influence, 
or  any  other  thing  essential  for  the  at- 
tainment of  an  end. 

The  blasting  volliod  thnnder  made  all  speed. 
And  eeeonded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 

MiLTOK. 


Impeachments  Ko  can  best  resist. 
And  ATI  tupport  the  dril  list. 


Oat. 


SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOR. 

SECOND  and  SECONDARY  both  come 
from  the  Latin  teeundus^  changed  from  te- 
guundus  and  ss^vor,  to  follow,  signifying 
the  order  of  succession:  the  former  sim- 
ply expresses  this  order;  bnt  the  latter 
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indudes  the  acoessory  idea  of  oompam- 
tive  demerit :  a  person  stands  Moomd  in 
a  list,  or  a  letter  is  uoond  which  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  first ;  but  a  considenu 
tion  is  9eeoindarjfy  or  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, which  is  opposed  to  that  which 
holds  the  first  rank.  Secondary  and  IN- 
FERIOR both  designate  some  lower  de- 
gree of  a  quality :  but  teeondary  is  only 
applied  to  the  importance  or  yalue  of 
things;  inferior  is  applied  generally  to 
all  qualities :  a  man  of  business  reckons 
everything  as  eeeondary  which  does  not 
forward  the  object  he  has  in  view;  men 
of  inferior  abilities  are  disqualified  by 
nature  for  high  and  important  stations, 
although  they  may  be  more  fitted  for 
lower  stations  than  those  of  greater  abil- 
ities. 

Fond,  foolish  man  !  with  fiear  of  death  Borpris^d, 
Which  either  shoald  be  wish'd  for  or  despis'd ; 
This,  if  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destruy. 
That,  if  our  souls  a  eecond  life  ei^oy.    Dbmbam. 

Many,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  fonn  their 
own  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  eeo- 
ondary  knowledge  which  a  convenient  bench  in 
a  coffee- hooso  can  supply.  JoBMsav. 

Who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity ;  fur  none  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like.  Hilton. 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferior  fitr  beneath  me  set  ? 

Milton. 

SECRET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS. 

What  is  SECRET  {v.  Clandestine)  is  so 
apart  or  removed  away  as  to  be  out  of 
observation ;  what  is  HIDDEN  (v.  To  eonr 
eeal)  is  so  covered  over  as  to  be  altogeth- 
er concealed :  as,  a  comer  may  be  secret; 
a  hole  under  ground  is  hidden. 

Te  boys,  who  pluck  the  flow'rs  and  spoil  tlie 

sprinjf. 
Beware  the  aeoret  snake  that  shoots  a  stin^. 

Dryden. 
The  blind  laborious  mole 
In  winding  mazes  works  her  hidden  hole. 

Detdbn. 

What  is  secret  is  known  to  some  one ; 
what  is  hidden  may  be  known  to  no  one : 
it  rests  in  the  breast  of  an  individual  to 
keep  a  thing  secret;  it  depends  on  the 
course  of  things  if  anything  remains  hid- 
den; every  man  has  more  or  less  of  that 
which  he  wishes  to  keep  secret;  the  tal- 
ent of  many  lies  hidden  for  want  of  op- 
portunity to  bring  it  into  exercisef  as 


many  treasures  lie  hidden  in  the  earth 
for  want  of  being  discovered  and  brooghc 
to  light  A  secret  may  concern  only  the 
individual  or  individuals  who  hold  it,  and 
those  from  whom  it  is  kept;  but  that 
which  is  hidden  may  concern  all  the 
world :  sometimes  the  success  of  a  trmns- 
action  depends  upon  its  being  kept  «- 
eret;  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  yet 
remain  hidden  may  be  much  greater  than 
those  whi<^  have  been  laid  open.  The 
LATENT,  in  Latin  kUens,  lying  hid,  is  the 
secret  or  concealed,  in  cases  where  it  ought 
to  be  open :  a  latent  motive  is  that  which 
a  person  intentionally,  though  not  justifi- 
ably, keeps  to  himself ;  the  latent  caose 
for'  any  proceeding  is  that  which  is  not 
revealed. 

The  cruelty  of  this  boy,  which  he  had  kmg 
practised  In  so  aeoret  a  manner  that  no  creature 
suspected  it,  was  at  length  disoorered.  Comrmm. 

Then  deeply  think,  0  man !  bow  great  thon  art. 
Pay  thyself  bomase  with  a  trembling  heart ; 
Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  breast. 
And  gaze  and  wander  there  a  ravish'd  guest : 
Gaxe  on  those  hidden  treasures  thou  sbalt  Had. 

YOOM. 

Uem*ry  conftas*d,and  interrupted  tiionght. 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  dxanidit. 

PaioB. 

OCCULT,  in  Latin  oeetdtus,  participte 
of  oeadOf  compounded  of  oe  or  06  uid 
ado  or  eolo,  to  cover  over  by  tillmg  or 
ploughing,  that  is,  to  cover  over  with 
the  earth,  or  by  any  natural  body,  and 
MYSTERIOUS  {v.  Dark),  are  species  of 
the  hidden:  the  former  respects  that 
which  has  a  veil  naturally  thrown  over 
it ;  the  Utter  respects  that  mostly  which 
is  covered  with  a  supernatural  veil :  an 
oceidt  science  is  one  that  is  hidden  from 
the  view  of  persons  in  general,  which  is 
attainable  but  by  few ;  occtUt  causes  or 
qualities  are  those  which  lie  too  remote 
to  be  discovered  by  the  inquirer :  the  op- 
erations of  Providence  are  said  to  be  n^s- 
terious^  as  they  are  altogether  past  our 
finding  out ;  many  points  of  doctrine  in 
our  religion  are  equally  mysterions,  as 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
attributes  of  the  Deitj. 

Some  men  have  an  ooerdt  power  of  steallnjt  on 
the  affections.  Jorkson. 

From  his  void  embrace, 
Jf^s^'^otMhcaveu  !  that  moment  to  the  gronml, 
A  blackened  corse,  was  struck  the  beaiitirrnM 

TnoMaox. 
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SECULAR,  TKMPORilL,  WORLDLY. 

SECULAR,  in  Latin  MeulariM,  from  ««. 
eiUum^  an  age  or  division  of  time,  signifies 
belonging  to  time  or  this  life.  TEMPO- 
RAL, in  Latin  (emporalitt^  from  tempus, 
time,  signifies  lasting  only  for  a  time. 
WORLDLY  signifies  after  the  manner 
of  the  world. 

Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical; 
tanporal  and  worldly  are  opposed  to  spir- 
itual or  eternal.  The  idea  of  the  world 
or  the  outward  objects  and  pursuits  of 
the  world,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  set  above  the  worid,  is  implied  in  com- 
mon by  all  the  terms ;  but  tecuhr  is  an 
indifferent  term,  applicable  to  the  allow, 
ed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ;  tempo- 
ral is  used  either  in  an  indifferent  or  a 
bad  sense ;  and  worldly  mostly  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  contrasted  with  things  of  more 
value.  The  office  of  a  clergyman  is  ec- 
clesiastical, but  that  of  a  school-ma9ter  is 
tectilar,  which  is  frequently  vested  in  the 
same  hands ;  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral;  worldly  interest  has  a  more  power- 
ful sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  than  their  spiritual  interests. 

Some  saw  nothing  in  what  has  been  done  in 
KniTict!  but  a  Ann  and  temperate  exertion  of  free- 
dom, 80  consistent  with  morals  and  piety,  as  to 
make  it  deserring  not  only  of  tlie  seculttr  ap- 
plause of  dashing  Machiaveiian  politicians,  but 
to  make  it  a  fit  theme  for  all  the  devout  effu- 
sions of  sacred  elo<iaence.  Kubkb. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  government  Li  tempo- 
ral^ and  that  of  religion  is  eternal,  hAppincss. 

JOBNSON. 

Worldly  things  are  of  such  quality  as  to  les- 
sen upon  dividing.  Orovb. 

SEDULOUS,  PILIGRNT,  ASSIDUOUS. 

Thx  idea  of  application  is  expressed 
by  these  epithets;  but  SEDULOUS, from 
the  Latin  aedttlm  and  sedeOy  signifying  sit- 
ting close  to  a  thing,  is  a  particular,  DIL- 
IGENT (v.  Active,  diliyetU)  is  a  general 
term:  one  is  sedulous  by  habit;  one  is 
dUiyenl  either  habitually  or  occasional- 
ly :  a  sedulous  scholar  pursues  his  studies 
with  a  regular  and  close  application ;  a 
scholar  may  be  diUgeni  at  a  certain  peri- 
od, though  not  invariably  so.  One  is  sed- 
ylous  from  a  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  thing ;  one  may  be  diligent  by  fits 
and  starts,  according  to  the  humor  of  the 
moment 


One  thing  I  would  offer  is,  tliat  he  would  con- 
stantly and  Mdulow^TtaA.  Tnlly,  which  will  in- 
sensibly work  him  into  a  good  Latin  style. 

Locks. 
I  would  recommend  a  diligeni  attendance  on 
the  courts  of  Justice  (to  a  student  for  the  bar). 
Ddnmimo. 

ASSIDUOUS  and  sedulous  both  express 
the  quality  of  sitting  or  sticking  close  to 
a  thing,  but  the  former  may,  like  diligent, 
be  employed  on  a  partial  occasion ;  the 
latter  is  always  permanent:  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  our  attentions  to  a  person ; 
but  we  are  sedulous  in  the  important 
concerns  of  life.  Sedulous  peculiarly  re- 
spects the  quiet -employments  of  life,  but 
may  be  applied  to  any  pursuit  requiring 
persevering  attention ;  a  teacher  may  be 
entitled  sedulous:  diligent  respects  the  ac- 
tive employments ;  one  is  dUigent  at  work : 
assiduity  holds  a  middle  rank ;  it  may  be 
employed  equally  for  that  which  requires 
active  exertion,  or  otherwise :  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or 
we  may  be  assiduoHs  in  our  attendance 
upon  a  person,  or  the  performance  of  any 
office. 

Hethinks  her  sons  before  me  patient  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  ramptre's  arUflcial  pride. 

GoLDemTH. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  cultivate  with 
great  diligence  the  arts  of  peace.         Joumbok. 

klan  cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect 
and  assiduity  (toward  a  woman)  by  which  he 
pleases  for  a  day  or  a  month.  Johnson. 

TO  SAB,  PBRCBIVE,  OBSRRVB. 

SEE,  in  the  German  sehen,  Greek  Btao- 
fiat,  Hebrew  saeah  or  soah,  is  a  general 
term ;  it  may  be  either  a  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary action :  PERCEIVE,  from  the 
Latin  percipw  or  per  and  capio,  to  take 
into  the  mind,  is  always  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion ;  and  OBSERVE  (v.  To  notice)  is  an 
intentional  action.  The  eye  sees  when 
the  mind  is  absent;  the  mind  and  the 
eye  or  other  senses  perceive  in  conjunc- 
tion :  hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person 
sees,  but  does  not  perceive:  we  observe  not 
merely  by  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  but 
by  its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We 
see  a  thing  without  knowing  what  it  is ; 
we  perceive  a  thing,  and  know  what  it  is, 
but  the  impression  passes  away;  we  o&- 
serve  a  thing,  and  afterward  retrace  the 
image  of  it  in  uur  mind.     We  see  a  star 
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wnea  the  eye  is  directed  toward  it ;  we 
perceive  it  move  if  we  look  at  it  atten- 
tively; we  observe  its  position  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  tlie  heavens.  The  blind 
cannot  Me,  the  absent  cannot  perceive^  the 
dull  cannot  observe.  Seeing^  as  a  corpo- 
real action,  is  the  act  only  of  the  eye ; 
perceiving  and  observing  are  actions  in 
which  all  the  senses  are  concerned.  We 
see  colony  y^e  perceive  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  observe  its  changes. 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
PiifKe  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  inrislbto  to  mortal  sight.         Hiltom. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  w/lghi  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.  Miltom. 

I  doubt  not  bat  the  same  diacriminattoo  In  the 
cast  of  ooontenanoes  woold  be  discoverable  in 
hares  (as  in  sheep) ;  a  circamstance  little  sus- 
pected by  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
observe  it.  Cowpbb. 

Seeing  sometimes  extends  further  in 
its  application  to  the  mind^s  operations, 
in  which  it  has  an  indefinite  sense ;  but 
perceive  and  observe  have  both  a  definite 
sense :  we  may  see  a  thing  distinctly  and 
clearly,  or  otherwise;  we  perceive  it  al- 
ways with  a  certain  degree  of  distinct- 
ness ;  and  observe  it  witia  a  positive  de- 
gree of  minuteness :  we  see  the  truth  of 
a  remark ;  wc  perceive  the  force  of  an 
objection;  we  observe  the  reluctance  of 
a  person.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
however,  that,  when  see  expresses  a  men- 
tal operation,  it  expresses  what  is  purely 
mental ;  perceive  and  observe  are  applied 
to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the  senses 
as  well  as  the  mind.  We  see  the  light 
with  our  eyes,  or  wc  see  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  with  our  mind^s  eye ;  but  we 
perceive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  we 
perceive  the  difference  in  the  comfort  of 
our  situation ;  we  observe  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

Who  is  so  gross 
As  cannot  see  tliis  palpable  device, 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not. 
When  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thought? 

SQAXSPSAmS. 

r  perceive  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth.  Sbakspeare. 

Every  part  of  your  last  letter  glowed  with  that 
warmth  of  fdendship  which,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  new  to  me,  I  could  not  but  observe  with 
peculiar  satisfaction. 

MklHoth's  IfETTKBq  or  Cfcsao. 


TO  SEEK,  SEAJftCH. 

To  BEEK  and  SEARCH  (v.  7^  < 
ine)  are  but  variations  from  the 
word,  and  are  both  employed  in  the  t 
of  looking  after  something  that  lis  not  io 
sight :  seek  applies  to  that  which  is  near 
at  hand  and  easily  found ;  search^  to  that 
which  is  remote,  hidden,  or  not  to  be  found 
without  difficulty :  to  seoreA,  therefore, 
is  pn^ierly  to  seA  laboriously ;  we  sedt  a 
person  by  simply  going  to  the  place  where 
he  is  supposed  to  be;  search  ia  made  from 
place  to  pUc^  when  it  is  not  known  where 
he  is :  a  school-boy  seeks  birds'-nests ;  the 
botanist  searches  for  plants. 

I  have  a  venturous  Ikncy.  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence 


Errors, like  straws, upon  tlie  sorfiioe  flow: 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  most  dive  bd^Ofw. 

DKYDcar. 

These  terms  may  also  be  applied  to 
moral  objects  with  the  same  distinction : 
as  to  seek  peace,  knowledge ;  to  motcA 
the  thoughts,  to  searck  into  mysteries. 

Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  ? 

1  huml»ly  crave, 

Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 

And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there. 
Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  searek  to  And 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  tlie  mind. 


TO  SEEM,  APPEAR. 

The  idea  of  coming  to  the  view  is 
expressed  by  both  these  terms ;  but  the 
word  seem  rises  upon  that  of  eqjpear. 
S£EM,  from  the  Latin  stmilis,  like,  signi- 
fies literally  to  appear  like,  and  is  there^ 
fore  a  species  of  appearance;  APPEAR, 
from  the  Latin  appareo  or  pareo,  and  the 
Greek  irapufiiy  to  be  present,  signifies  to 
be  preseut,  or  before  the  eye.  Every  ob- 
ject may  appear;  but  nothing  seems^  ex- 
cept that  which  the  mind  admits  to  ep- 
pear  in  any  given  form.  To  seem  requires 
some  reflection  and  comparison  of  objects 
in  the  mind  one  with  another ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  applicable  to  matters  that 
may  be  different  from  what  they  appear^ 
or  of  an  indeterminate  kind:  that  the 
sun  seems  to  move  is  a  conclusion  whidi 
we  draw  from  the  exercise  of  our  senses, 
and  comparing  this  case  with  others  of  a 
similar  nature ;  it  is  only  by  a  further  re- 
search into  the  operations  of  nature  that 
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we  diBcover  this  to  be  no  coDclosive  proof 
of  its  motion.  To.tqapear,  on  the  oontiu- 
ry,  is  the  express  act  of  the  things  them- 
selves on  US ;  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  such  objects  as  make  an 
impression  on  us :  to  appear  is  the  same 
as  to  present  itself :  the  stars  appwar  in 
the  fiixnament,  but  we  do  not  say  that 
they  amm;  the  sun  appear*  dark  through 
the  clouds. 

Lash*d  into  foun,  the  fierce  confllctinflr  brine 
Btm9  o'er  a  thottMuid  mginR  waves  to  bum. 

TBOMiOir. 
O  heaT'nly  poet !    Siieh  tby  verae  appwrt^ 
So  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  ravish'd  ears. 

Dbtdbn. 

They  are  equally  applicable  to  moral 
as  well  as  natural  objects  with  the  above- 
mentioned  distinction.  Seem  is  said  of 
that  which  is  dubious,  contingent,  or  fut- 
ure ;  appear,  of  that  which  is  actual,  pos- 
itive, and  past  A  thing  uena  strange 
which  we  are  led  to  conclude  as  strange 
from  what  we  see  of  it :  a  thing  tppean 
dear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of 
it :  a  plan  semis  practicable  or  impracti- 
cable ;  an  author  appean  to  understand 
his  subject  or  the  contrary.  It  aeems  as 
if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind will  be  found  inefficient ;  it  appears, 
from  the  long  catalogue  of  vices  which 
are  still  very  prevalent,  that  little  prog- 
ress has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  work 
of  reformation. 

Ko  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over  him- 
self, or  was  less  the  man  he  seemed  to  be.  which 
shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he 
cared  less  to  keep  on  the  mask .       Claisiiook. 

SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SKLF- 
8UFFICIENCT. 

SELF-WILL  signifies  the  vfUl  in  one's 
self:  SELF-CONCEIT,  conceU  of  one's 
self:  SELF-SUFFICIENCY,  sufficiency 
in  one's  self.  As  characteristics  they 
come  very  near  to  each  other,  but  that 
depra^ty  of  the  will  which  refuses  to 
submit  to  every  control  dther  within  or 
without  is  bom  with  a  person,  and  is 
among  the  earliest  indications  of  char- 
acter; in  some  it  is  less  predominant 
than  in  others,  but,  if  not  early  checked, 
it  is  that  defect  in  our  natures'which  will 
always  prevail;  self-conceit  is  a  vicious 
habit  of  the  mind  which  is  superinduced 
on  the  original  character;    it  is  that 


which  determines  in  matters  of  judg- 
ment :  a  sel/AffiUed  person  thinks  nothing 
of  right  or  wrong ;  whatever  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  suggests,  is  the  motive  to 
action :  the  sdf-conceUea  penon  is  always 
much  concerned  about  right  and  wrong, 
but  it  is  only  that  which  he  conceives  to 
be  right  and  wrong ;  self-stifficieney  is  a 
species  of  seif-conocU  applied  to  action : 
as  a  sdf' conceited  person  thinks  of  no 
opinion  but  his  own ;  a  setf-sufficient  per- 
son refuses  the  assistance  of  every  one 
in  whatever  he  is  called  upon  to  do. 

First  appetite  enlists  him  truth's  sworn  foe. 
Then  obstinate  self-^wiU  confirms  him  so. 

COWPEE. 

Nothing  so  hanghty  and  assuming  as  igno- 
rance, where  self-conceit  bfcls  it  set  np  for  in- 
fUllble.  SouTB. 

There,  safe  fai  self-swffMeHt  impodence. 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense. 
Unknowing  In  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws, 
He  vainly  undertakes  his  country's  cause. 

jKirrm 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

Thksb  are  all  comparatives  eipressive 
of  the  same  quality,  and  differ,  therefore, 
less  in  sense  than  in  application.  SEN- 
IOR is  employed  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  age,  but  also  to  duration 
either  in  office  or  any  given  situation: 
ELDER  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
age :  an  officer  in  the  army  is  a  senior  by 
virtue  of  having  served  longer  than  an- 
other; a  boy  is  a  senior  in  a  school  ei- 
ther bv  virtue  of  his  age,  his  standing  in 
the  school,  or  his  situation  in  the  class ; 
when,  therefore,  age  alone  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, elder  is  more  suitable  than  sen- 
ior ;  the  elder  children  or  the  elder  branch- 
es of  a  family  are  clearly  understood  to 
include  those  who  have  priority  of  age. 

How  can  you  admit  your  seniors  to  the  exam- 
ination or  calling  of  them,  not  only  being  infe- 
rior in  offloe  and  calling,  but  in  gifts  also? 

WHrroirr. 

They  bring  the  comparison  of  younger  daugh- 
ters conforming  themselves  in  their  attire  to 
their  elder  sisters.  Hooub. 

Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as 
substantives,  OLDER  only  as  an  adjec- 
tive :  hence  we  speak  of  the  seniors  in  a 
school,  or  the  ^ders  in  an  assembly ;  but 
an  oUir  inhabitant,  an  older  family,  i^i^ 
€ler  has  only  a  partial  use ;  older  is  em- 
ployed in  general  cases :  in  speaking  of 
children  in  the  same  family  we  may  say. 
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tlie  dder  son  is  heir  to  the  estate ;  he  is 
Mar  than  his  brother  by  ten  years. 

The  Spartans  to  their  highest  magistrate 

The  name  of  eUdtr  did  appropriate.       Denbax. 

Since  oft 
Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel, 
He  scarce  helieTes  he's  oldtr  fat  his  years. 

YOCKO. 
8BN8B,  JUDGMENT. 

SENSE  (t;.  Feefififf)  signifies  in  general 
the  faculty  of  feeling  corporeally  or  per- 
ceiving mentally ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
synonymous  with  JUDGMENT,  which  is 
a  special  operation  of  the  mind.  The 
aerue  is  that  primitive  portion  of  the  un- 
derstanding which  renders  an  account  of 
things;  and  the  jwtffmmt  that  portion  of 
the  reason  which  selects  or  rejects  from 
this  account  The  9enae  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  reporter  which  collects  the  details, 
and  exposes  the  facts ;  the  judgment  is 
the  Judffe  that  passes  sentence  upon  them. 
According  to  the  strict  import  of  the 
terms,  the  judgment  depends  upon  the 
a0»iM,  and  varies  with  it  in  degree.  He 
who  has  no  tente  has  nojudgniaU;  and 
he  who  loses  sense  loses  judgment :  smce 
geme  supplies  the  knowledge  of  things, 
and  jttdffmeiU  pronounces  upon  them,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  tenm  before 
there  can  be  jttdgmeni. 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 
The  power  of  attiM  within  a  greater  power. 

Davos. 

His  apprehension  was  keen  and  ready;  his 

judgment  deep  and  sound;  his  reason  clear 

and  comprehensive;  his  method  and  elocution 

elegant  and  easy.        Lipb  of  Loan  ELLEsiCEax. 

On  the  other  hand,  sense  may  be  so 
distinguished  from  jvdffmeni,  that  there 
may  be  9e7ise  without  Judgment,  uidjuc^- 
ment  without  sense:  sense  is  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  in  general ;  it  is  applied  to  ab- 
stract science  as  well  as  general  knowl- 
edge :  judgment  is  the  faculty  of  deter- 
mining, that  is,  of  determining  mostly  in 
matters  of  practice.  By  sense  the  mind 
perceives  by  an  immediate  act,  by  the 
judgment  it  arrives  at  conclusions  by  a 
process.  It  is  the  lot  of  many,  therefore, 
to  have  sense  in  matters  of  theory,  who 
have  no  j'iuJgment  in  matters  of  practice; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
nothing  above  common  sense  will  have  a 
soundness  of  judgment  that  is  not  to  be 
surpassed.     Nay,  further,  it  is  possible 


for  a  man  to  have  good  sense,  and  yet  noC 
a  Bohd  jtidgment :  aa  they  are  both  natn- 
ral  faculties,  men  are  gifted  with  them 
as  variously  as  with  every  other  faculty. 
By  good  sense  a  man  is  enabled  to  discern, 
as  it  were,  intuitively,  that  which  reqnmes 
another  of  leas  sense  to  ponder  over  and 
study;  by  a  8<did  judgnsent  a  man  is  en- 
abled to  avoid  those  errors  in  oondiict 
which  one  of  a  weak  judgment  is  always 
falling  inta  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  sense  asid  ju^dgment,  that 
the  deficiencies  of  the  former  may  be  sup- 
plied by  diligence  and  attention;  bat  a 
defect  in  the  httter  is  not  so  easi^  to  be 
supplied  by  efforts  of  one^s  own.  A  man 
may  improve  his  sense  in  proportion  sa 
he  has  the  means  of  information;  but 
ih&  judgment  once  matured  rarely  makes 
any  advances  toward  improvement  after- 
ward. 

There's  something  previous  ev*B  to  taste:  tb 


Good  sense,  which  only  Is  the  gift  of  beavli. 
And,  though  no  scienoe,  fisirly  worth  the  seven ; 
A  light  within  yourself  yon  mnst  perc^ve, 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  gire.      Pora. 

In  all  instances  where  our  experience  of  the 
past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform,  our  judffe 
ment  concerning  the  ftatore  amoants  to  oertaintr. 

The  words  sense  and  judgment  are  fre- 
quently employed  without  any  epithets 
to  denote  a  positively  large  share  of  these 
faculties. 

The  fox,  In  deeper  canning  Vert*d, 

The  beanties  of  her  mind  rehearsM, 

And  ta1k*d  of  knowledge,  taste,  ana  sense^ 

To  which  the  fiiir  have  vast  pretence.      Moobl 

To  speak  without  flattery,  few  have  like  nse 
of  learning,  or  like  jwfffment  tn  learning,  aa  1 
have  observed  in  your  lordship.  Baook  . 

As  epithets,  sensible  and  judicious  both 
denote  the  possession  of  these  faculties 
in  a  high  degree,  but  in  their  application 
they  are  distinguished  as  above.  A  writ- 
er or  a  speaker  is  said  to  be  sensible;  a 
friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  judieitms^ 
Sense  displays  itself  in  the  conversation 
or  the  communication  of  one*s  ideas; 
jttdgnient  in  the  propriety  of  one's  ac- 
tions. A  sensible  man  may  be  an  enter- 
taining companion,  but  a  jitdieimvt  man 
in  any  post  of  command  is  an  inestima- 
ble treasure.  Sensible  remarks  are  al- 
ways calculated  to  please  and  interest 
sensible  people ;  jwUnous  measures  have 
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a  sterling  value  in  themseWes  that  is  ap- 
preciated according  to  the  importance  of 
the  object  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  to 
be  tennUe  is  a  desirable  thing,  but  to  be 
judtdotu  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in 
those  who  have  to  act  a  part 

I  liaTe  been  tired  with  accoanta  from  wnHble 
men  Airntohed  with  matters  of  fact  which  have 
happened  within  their  own  knowledge. 

Abduon. 

Your  obaervations  are  so  Jitdieious^  I  wish 
yon  had  not  been  so  sparing  of  then. 

SB  W.  JOHBB. 
SENSIBLK,  8KNSIT1VE,  SENTIENT. 

All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  (v.  To  fed),  have 
obviously  a  great  sameness  of  meaning, 
though  not  of  application.  SENSIBLE 
and  SENSITIVE  both  denote  the  car 
pacity  of  being  moved  to  feeling:  SEN- 
TIENT implies  the  very  act  of  feeling. 
Seimble  expresses  either  a  habit  of  the 
body  and  mind,  or  only  a  particuktr  state 
referring  to  some  partiuuktr  object:  a 
person  may  be  tengible  of  things  in  gen- 
eral, or  sentible  of  cold,  tmnble  of  inju- 
ries, aennbie  of  the  kindnesses  which  he 
has  received  from  an  individual.  Sensi- 
tive signifies  always  an  habitual  or  per- 
manent quality;  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  objects:  a  tensiiive  creature  implies 
one  whose  sense  is  by  distinction  qifick- 
ly  to  be  acted  upon ;  a  sensitive  plant  is 
.  a  peculiar  spedes  of  plants,  marked  for 
the  property  of  having  sense  or  being 
sensible  of  the  touch. 

And,  with  affection  wondrons  9snsible, 

Ho  wmng  Baasanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

SnAKSFBAEfi. 

Those  creatures  live  more  alone  whose  food, 
and  tlierefore  prey,  b  upon  other  setisitirs  creat- 
ures. TSMTLB. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  a 
reference  to  external  objects;  but  sen- 
tient expresses  simply  the  possession  of 
feeling  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the 
terms  sensible  and  setisUive  are  applied 
only  to  persons  or  corporeal  objects :  but 
sentient^  which  conveys  the  most  abstract 
meaning,  is  applicable  to  men  and  spir- 
its ;  sentient  beings,  taken  absolutely,  may 
include  angels  as  well  as  men ;  it  is  re- 
stricted in  its  meaning  by  the  context 
only. 


If  dreamspectlon  and  caation  are  a  part  of 
wisdom,  when  we  work  only  upon  inanfanate  mat- 
ter, sorely  they  become  a  part  of  duty  too,  when 
the  snliject  of  onr  demolition  and  construction  is 
not  brick  and  mortar,  but  sentient  beings,  by  the 
sudden  alteration  of  whose  condition  and  habits 
multitudes  may  be  rendered  miserable.   Buaxs. 

SENSIBLE,  PERCEPTIBLE. 

Thesk  epithets  are  here  applied  not  to 
the  persons  capable  of  being  impressed, 
but  to  the  objects  capable  of  impressing : 
in  this  case  SENSIBLE  (v.  To  feel)  ap- 
plies  to  that  which  acts  on  the  senses 
merely;  PERCEPTIBLE  {».  To  see),  to 
that  which  acts  on  the  senses  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  mind.  All  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  naturally  termed  sensible,  inas- 
much  as  they  are  sensible  to  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  nose,  the  touch,  and  the  taste ; 
particular  things  vre  perwplible,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  to  be  perceived  or  recognized 
by  the  mind.  Sometimes  sensible  signi- 
fies discernible  by  means  of  the  senses,  as 
when  we  speak  of  a  sensible  difference  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  this  case  it  comes 
nearer  to  the  meaning  of  perceptible  ;  but 
the  latter  always  refers  more  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  mind  than  the  former :  the' 
difference  between  colors  is  said  to  be 
scarcely  pereeptibls  when  they  approach 
very  near  to  each  other;  so  likewise  the 
growth  of  a  body  is  said  not  to  be  percep- 
tible when  it  cannot  be  marked  from  one 
time  to  another  by  the  difference  of  state. 

I  have  suffered  a  ssneihls  loss,  If  that  word  Is 
strong  enough  to  express  the  misfortune  which 
has  deprived  me  of  so  excellent  a  man. 

Mbuiotb's  LrrrsBs  op  Cicbeo. 

Wlmt  must  have  been  the  state  into  which  the 
Assembly  has  brought  your  affairs,  that  the  re> 
lief  afforded  by  so  vast  a  supply  lias  been  hardly 
perceptible  t  Bcrkb. 

SENSUALIST,  VOLUFTUART,  EPICURE. 

The  SENSUALIST  lives  for  the  indul- 
gence of  bis  senses :  the  VOLUPTUARY 
(from  voluptas,  pleasure)  is  devoted  to  his 
pleasures,  and,  as  far  as  these  pleasures 
are  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  voluptuary 
is  a  sensualist:  the  EPICURE,  from  Epi- 
eurus,  is  one  who  makes  the  pleasures  of 
sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  a 
sensualist  and  a  voluptuary.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms,  however,  the  sen- 
sualist is  one  who  is  a  slave  to  the  gross- 
est appetites ;  the  voluptuary  is  one  who 
studies  his  pleasures  so  as  to  make  them 
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the  most  valuable  to  himself ;  the  epicure 
is  a  species  of  voluptuary  who  practises 
more  than  ordinary  refinement  in  the 
choice  of  his  pleasures. 

Let  the  aenntalist  satisfy  Mnuelf  fts  he  Is 
able;  he  wUI  find  that  there  is  a  certain  livhig 
sparlc  within  which  all  the  drink  he  can  ponr  in 
will  never  be  able  to  qnenelL  Socrra. 

To  fill  up  the  drawing  of  this  personafcVt  he 
conceived  a  voluptwtry,  who  in  his  person 
should  be  bloated  and  blown  up  to  the  size  of  a 
SUenus ;  lasy,  luxurious,  in  MnBuality  a  satyr, 
in  intemperance  a  bacchanalian.     Ci7]cbbiu.amd. 

What  epieurs  can  be  alwayi  plying  his  pal- 
ate? SODTH. 

SENTENCE,  PROPOSITION,  PERIOD, 
.     PHRASE. 

SENTENCE,  in  Latin  aentenHa,  is  but 
a  variation  of  genUment  (v.  Opinion). 
PROPOSITION,  V.  Proposal.  PERIOD, 
in  Latin  periodus,  Greek  mpioSoc,  from 
vfpif  about,  and  oSoi:^  way,  signifies  the 
circuit  or  round  of  words  which  renders 
the  sense  complete.  PHRASE,  from  the 
Greek  fpa^ut^  to  speak,  signifies  the  words 
uttered. 

The  sentence  consists  of  any  words 
which  convey  sentiment :  the  propoeition 
consists  of  the  thing  set  before  the  mind, 
that  is,  either  our  own  minds  or  the  minds 
of  others;  hence  the  term  sentence  has 
more  special  regard  to  the  form  of  words, 
and  the  propontitm  to  the  matter  contain- 
ed :  they  are  both  used  technically  or  oth- 
erwise :  the  former  in  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric ;  the  latter  in  logic  The  sentence  is 
simple  and  complex ;  the  proposition  is 
universal  or  particular.  Period  and 
phrase,  like  sentence,  are  forms  of  words, 
but  they  are  solely  so,  whereas  the  sen- 
tence depends  on  the  connection  of  ideas 
by  which  it  is  formed :  we  speak  of  sen- 
tences either  as  to  their  structure  or  their 
sentiment;  hence  the  sentence  is  either 
grammatical  or  mor&l :  but  the  period  re- 
gards only  the  structure ;  it  is  either  well 
or  ill  turned :  the  term  phrase  denotes  the 
character  of  the  words ;  hence  it  is  either 
vulgar  or  polite,  idiomatic  or  general :  the 
sentence  must  consist  of  at  least  two  words 
to  make  sense ;  the  phrase  may  be  a  sin- 
gle word  or  otherwise. 

Some  expect  in  letters  pointed  senttmces  and 
forcible  periods.  Johnson. 

Chrysippns,  laboring  how  to  reconcile  these 
two  proposiHons^  that  all  things  are  done  by 


fiitc,  and  yet  that  something  is  in  oar  own  pow. 
er,  cannot  extricate  himself:  Rammokd. 

Disastrous  words  can  best  disaster  show, 
In  angry  phrase  the  angry  pasaions  glow. 

ELraiHROXB. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  SENTENCE,  or  pass  setUence^is  to 
give  a  final  opinion  or  decision  which  is 
to  influence  the  fate  of  an  object  GON- 
DEUN,  from  dammum,  a  loss,  is  to  pass 
such  a  sentence  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of 
an  object.  DOOM,  in  Saxon  damt,  a  jadg> 
ment,  comes  from  demon,  to  judge  or 
deem. 

When  these  terms  are  taken  in  the  ju- 
ridical sense,  to  sentence  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  quantum  of  punishment,  it  may  be 
great  or  small ;  a  criminal  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment :  to 
condemn  and  doom  are  always  employed 
to  denote  a  severe  punishment,  and  the 
latter  still  severer  than  the  former.  A 
person  is  condemned  to  the  galleys,  to 
transportation  for  life,  or  to  death ;  he  Is 
doomed  to  eternal  misery. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  the  poet  Joins 
this  beautiful  circumstance,  that  they  offered  up 
their  penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where 
their  Judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  sentence.  Adimw>k. 

It  so  happened,  by  one  of  the  Judges  withdraw- 
ing upon  a  sudden  lit  of  the  stone,  tlie  court  was 
divided,  one  half  for  the  condemniHg  him,  and 
the  other  half  that  he  was  not  guilty. 

Claeikdom. 

To  sentence  is  always  the  act  of  some 
conscious  agent ;  but  to  condemn  and  doom 
may  be  the  effect  of  circumstances,  or 
brought  about  by  the  nature  of  things. 
A  person  is  always  sentenced  by  some  one 
to  suffer  in  consequence  of  his  conduct ; 
he  is  condemned  or  doomed,  either  by  his 
misfortune  or  his  fault,  to  suffer  what- 
ever circumstances  impose  upon  him; 
immoral  writers  are  justly  condemned  to 
oblivion  or  infamy;  or  persons  may  be 
condemned  by  their  hard  lot  to  struggle 
through  life  for  a  bare  livine ;  and  sonoe 
are  doomed  by  a  still  harder  lot  to  penury 
and  wretchedness. 

Liberty  (Thomson's  "  Liberty")  called  in  vain 
upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  pndses ;  her  prelaes 
were  condemned  to  harl>or  spiders  and  gatlier 
dust.  JoBifaoir. 

Even  the  abridger,  compiler,  and  translator, 
though  their  labors  cannot  be  ranked  with  Cboae 
of  the  diurnal  biographer,  yet  must  not  be  raah- 
ly  d4)omed  to  annihilation.  Johnson. 
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To  ienUnee  is  to  pus  sentence  m  the 
jiidictal  sense  only ;  but  the  noun  aentmce 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  judgment,  and 
has  likewise  a  moral  as  w^  as  a  judicial 
application,  in  which  latter  case  it  admits 
of  a  further  comparison  with  canderun  or 
eondemnati<m.  The  tenienee  is  a  formal 
and  the  amdemnation  an  informal  judg- 
ment :  the  tentenee  may  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable ;  the  amdemnation  is  always 
unfavorable :  critics  pronounce  their  mh- 
tenee  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  work ; 
the  public  may  wndemn  a  measure  in  any 
manner  by  which  they  make  their  senti- 
ments known.  To  doom^  which  signifies 
only  to  determine  the  fate  of  a  person,  is 
not  allied  to  the  other  terms  in  their  mor- 
al application. 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  Lather's  works,  that 
by  them  ire  may  pM»  tenUnee  upon  his  doc- 
trines. Attbnbcbt. 

This  practice  being  intended  only  to  honor 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Righteousness,  who  hath  risen 
upon  us  to  enlighten  as  with  that  doctrine  of 
salvation,  to  which  we  then  declare  our  adhe- 
rence, it  ooj^t  not  to  be  condemned  as  super- 
stition. Seckkr. 

SENTENTIOtJS,  SENTIMENTAL. 

SENTENTIOUS  signifies  having  or 
abounding  in  eeatenees  or  judgments; 
SENTIMENTAL,  having  eeniimeni  {v. 
Opinioti).  Books  and  authors  are  term- 
ed aenientimis;  but  travellers,  society,  in- 
tercourse, correspondence,  and  the  like, 
are  characterized  as  aeniimental.  Mor- 
alists,  whose  works  and  conversation 
abound  in  moral  senieneeSj  like  Dr.  John- 
son's, are  termed  setUentixma;  novelists 
and  romance  w liters,  like  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
'are  properly  eeniinierUal.  Sententious 
books  always  serve  for  improvement; 
Hentimenial  works,  unless  they  are  of  a 
superior  order,  are  in  general  hurtful. 

His  (Mr.  Ferguson's)  love  of  Montesquiea  and 
Tacitus  has  led  tiim  into  a  manner  <rf  writing  too 
short-winded  and  sententiotie.  Gbat. 

In  books,  whether  moral  or  amnsing,  tliere  are 
no  passages  more  captivating  than  those  delicate 
strolceB  of  itentimental  morality  which  refer  onr 
actions  to  the  determination  of  fieeling. 

Hackbiizib. 

SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  PERCEPTION. 

SENTIMENT  and  SENSATION  are 
obviously  derived  from  the  same  source 
(v.  To  /erf).  PERCEPTION,  from  per- 
ceive (v.  To  9ee\  expresses  the  act  of  per* 


eemng^  or  the  impressions  produced  by 
perceiving. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make 
upon  the  person  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms;  but  the  aentiment  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  the  eenaation  is  confined 
to  the  senses,  and  the  percqOwn  rests  in 
the  understanding.  aentimenU  are  live- 
ly, uneations  are  grateful,  perceptiont  are 
clear.  Gratitude  is  a  nnttmeni  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  human  mind ;  the  eenfo- 
iion  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity 
on  the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  a 
nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the 
first  requisites  for  perfection  in  any  art 

I  am  framing  every  possible  pretence  to  lire 
hereafter  according  to  my  own  taste  and  aenti- 
mente.  Mblmoth's  Lbttbbs  op  Oicbbo. 

Diversity  of  constitution  or  other  circum- 
stances vary  the  teneatiotie,  and  to  them  Java 
pepper  Is  cold.  Glanvil. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  percepHon^  and  is  not 
conscious  of  its  own  existence.  Bbmtlbt. 

Tlie  sentiment  extends  to  manners,  and 
renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or  mis- 
ery of  others  as  well  as  our  own ;  it  is 
that  by  which  men  are  most  nearly  al- 
lied to  each  other :  the  sensation  is  pure- 
ly physical,  and  the  effect  of  external  ob- 
jects upon  either  the  body  or  the  mind : 
perceptions  carry  us  into  the  district  of 
science;  they  give  us  an  interest  in  all 
the  surrounding  objects  as  intellectual 
observers.  A  man  of  spirit  or  courage 
receives  marks  of  honor,  or  affronts,  with 
very  different  sentiments  from  the  pol- 
troon: he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by 
the  present  fleeting  existence  must  bo 
careful  to  remove  every  painful  sensation: 
we  judge  of  objects  as  complex  or  sim- 
ple according  to  the  number  of  percep- 
tions which  they  produce  in  us. 

Alike  to  coanell  or  the  assembly  came, 
With  equal  sonls  and  sentiments  the  same. 

POPB. 

When  we  describe  oar  sensations  of  another's 
■orrows  in  condolence,  the  cnstoms  of  the  world 
■caroely  admit  of  rigid  vendty.  Jonmoii. 

When  ilrst  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day. 
External  forms  on  yonng  pereeptUm  play. 


TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DE- 
TACH. 

To  SEPARATE  (v.  To  abstract)  is  the 
general  term :  whatever  is  united  or  join- 
ed in  any  way  may  be  separated^  be  the 
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junction  natural  or  artificial;  but  to 
SEVER,  which  is  but  a  variation  of  tttpa. 
raUj  is  a  mode  of  separating  natural  Ixxl- 
ies,  or  bodies  naturally  joined :  we  may 
$eparat€  in  part  or  entirely ;  we  sever  en- 
tirely :  we  separate  with  or  without  vio- 
lence; we  sever  with  violence  only:  we 
may  tfparate  papers  which  have  been 
pasted  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
grown  together ;  but  the  head  is  severed 
from  the  body,  or  a  branch  from  the 
trunk. 

Can  a  body  be  inflammable  firom  which  it 
woaid  puzzle  a  chemist  to  nparate  an  inflam- 
mable ingredient?  BOTLB. 

To  mention  only  that  ipeciee  ofshell-flsh  that 
grow  to  the  snrtece  of  several  rocks,  and  im- 
mediately die  upon  their  being  severed  from  the 
place  where  they  grow.  Adduoh. 

To  separate  may  be  said  of  things 
which  are  only  remotely  connected ;  DIS- 
JOII<f,  signifying  to  destroy  a  junction,  is 
said  of  that  which  is  intimately  connect- 
ed so  as  to  be  joined :  we  separate  as  con- 
venience requires ;  we  may  separate  in  a 
right  or  a  wrong  manner ;  we  mostly  dis- 
join things  which  ought  to  remain  join- 
ed :  we  separate  syllables  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
disjoined  in  writing  by  an  accidental  eras- 
ure. To  DETACH,  signifying  to  destroy 
a  contact,  has  an  intermediate  sense  be- 
tween separate  and  disjoin,  applying  to 
bodies  which  are  neither  so  loosely  con- 
nected as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as 
the  latter :  we  separate  things  that  direct- 
ly meet  in  no  point;  we  disjoin  those 
which  may  meet  in  many  points ;  we  de- 
tach those  things  which  meet  in  one  point 
only. 

Onr  Saviour  did  not  separate  from  tlie  Jew- 
ish Church,  thongh  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  ruled  in  ecclesiastical  matters  at  that  time, 
had  perverted  the  law.  Bbmhbt. 

In  times  and  regions,  to  disfoinsd  fh>m  each 
other  that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any 
communication  of  sentiments,  has  prevailed  a 
general  and  uniform  expectation  of  propitiating 
God  by  corporeal  austerities.  Jobkson. 

Tlie  several  parts  of  it  are  detaahtd  one  from 
the  other,  and  yet  Join  again  one  cannot  tell  how. 

Pope. 

Separate^  sever,  and  detach  may  be  ap- 
plied to  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  ob- 
jects; persons  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  diversity  of  interests  or 
opinions ;  they  may  be  severed  from  each 


othef  when  their  affectionfi  are  eBtransed 
toward  each  other ;  they  may  be  deiaSksd 
from  each  other  by  circumstancea  after 
having  been  atUched  by  any  tie. 

They  (the  French  Republicans)  never  bate 
abandoned,  and  never  will  abandon,  thefar  oU 
steady  maxhn  of  separating  the  people  fkvm 
theta*  government.  BcaaiL 

Better  I  were  distract. 
So  should  my  thooghts  be  severed  tram  my^ 
griefk.  Sbaupcabk. 

As  for  the  detached  rhapsodies  which  Lycvr- 
gus  in  more  early  times  brought  with  him  oat 
of  Asia,  tiiey  must  have  been  exceedingly  imper- 
fect CUMBBRLAIID. 
SEQUEL,  CLOSE. 

SEQUEL  is  a  species  of  CLOSE ;  it  is 
that  which  follows  by  way  of  termina- 
tion ;  but  the  dose  is  simply  that  whidi 
dosesy  or  puts  an  end  to  anything.  There 
cannot  be  a  segfud  without  a  elosA,  but 
there  may  be  a  dose  without  a  scqueL  A 
story  may  have  either  a  sequd  or  a  dose; 
when  the  end  is  detached  from  the  be- 
ginning so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a  sequd ; 
if  the  beginning  and  end  are  uninterrapt- 
ed,  it  is  simply  a  dose.  When  a  work  ta 
publishea  in  distinct  parts,  those  which 
follow  at  the  end  may  be  termed  the  se- 
gttd:  if  it  appears  all  at  once,  the  con- 
cluding pages  are  the  eiose. 

Oh  let  me  say  no  more ; 
Gather  the  sequel  by  wliat  went  before. 


A  tele  should  be  Judicious,  clear,  sucdnct. 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link*d ; 
Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knows. 
And,  new  or  old,  still  liasten  to  a  close. 

CowrcB. 
SERIES,  COURSE. 

A  SERIES,  in  Latin  series,  from  sero, 
to  bind  or  connect,  is  applied  to  things 
which  arc  connected  with  each  other, 
simply  in  order  of  time  or  number. 
COURSE,  in  Latin  eursus,  from  eurro, 
to  run,  signifying  the  line  formed  or  the 
direction  taken  in  running,  applied  to 
things  which  are  so  connected  together 
as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  line ;  a  series  of 
events  are  such  as  follow  in  order  of 
time ;  a  series  of  numbers  of  any  work 
are  such  as  follow  in  numerical  order ;  a 
course  of  events  are  such  as  tend  to  the 
same  end ;  a  course  of  lectures,  such  as 
are  delivered  on  the  same  subject. 

Ton  may  believe  me  I  shall  never  forget  htm 
whom  this  long  ssrtes  of  applications  took  its 
rise.  BsATTia 
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If  it  be  Mked  what  is  the  improper  expectation 
which  it  is  dangerou  to  Indnlge,  experience  will 
answer,  that  it  is  an  expectation  that  requires 
the  common  caurae  of  things  to  be  changed. 

JOBNSOK. 

fifERVANT,  DOMKSTIC,  MEKIAL, 
DRUDGE. 

In  the  term  SERVANT  is  included  the 
idea  of  the  service  performed:  in  the 
term  DOMESTIC,  from  domw,  a  house, 
is  included  the  idea  of  one  belonging  to 
the  house  or  family :  in  the  word  MENI- 
AL, from  manu»^  the  hand,  is  included  the 
idea  of  labor ;  and  the  term  DRUDGE, 
that  of  drtfdgtry.  We  hire  a  tervani  at 
a  certain  riite,  and  for  a  particular  ser- 
vice;  we  are  attached  to  our  domesikg 
according  to  their  assiduity  and  attention 
to  our  wishes;  we  employ  as  a  menial 
one  who  is  unfit  for  a  higher  employ- 
ment ;  and  a  drudge  in  any  labor,  how- 
ever bard  and  disagreeable. 

A  eerrant  dwells  remote  from  all  knowledge 
of  his  lord's  purposes.  South. 

Montexnma  was  attended  by  his  own  domet' 
Ue»^  and  served  with  his  nsnal  state. 

RoBBRnow. 

Some  were  his  (King  Charles's)  own  menial 
servants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  table  before  they 
lifted  up  their  heel  against  him.  Sodtb. 

He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  must  resolve  to  be 
a  drudge  all  his  days.  South. 

SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY)  BOMDAOE. 

SERVITUDE  expresses  less  than 
SLAVERY,  and  this  less  than  BOND- 
AGE. 

Servitude^  from  servto,  conveys  simply 
the  idea  of  performing  a  service  without 
specifjing  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
performed.  Among  the  Romans,  eennte 
signified  a  slave,  because  all  who  served 
were  literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the 
person  being  almost  unlimited.  The 
mild  influence  of  Christianity  has  cor- 
rected men*8  notions  with  regard  to  their 
rights  as  well  as  their  duties,  and  estab- 
lished aervUvde  on  the  just  principle  of 
a  mutual  compact,  without  any  infraction 
on  that  most  precious  of  all  human  gifts, 
personal  liberty.  SUutery^  which  marks 
a  condition  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  this  invaluable  endowment,  is  a 
term  odious  to  the  Christian  ear:  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  grossest  state  of  society ; 
the  word  being  derived  from  the  German 
slave,  or  Srlavaniane,  a  fierce  and  intrepid 


people  who  made  a  long  stand  against 
the  Germans,  and,  being  at  last  defeated, 
were  made  daves.  Siavery^  therefore,  in- 
cludes not  only  eervUtuU,  but  also  the  odi- 
ous circumstance  of  the  entire  subjection 
of  one  individual  to  another.  Bondage, 
from  to  bind,  denotes  the  state  of  being 
Ixnmd,  that  is,  eLavery  in  its  most  aggrava- 
ted form,  in  which,  to  the  loss  of  person- 
al liberty,  is  added  cruel  treatment;  the 
term  is  seldom  applied  in  its  proper  sense 
to  any  persons  but  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
In  a  figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  being 
a  slave  to  our  passions,  and  under  the 
bondage  of  sin,  in  which  cases  the  terms 
preserve  precisely  the  same  distinction. 

It  is  fit  and  neceisary  that  some  persons  in  the 

world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  ««rri- 

tude.  South. 

So  different  sre  tiM  geniuses  whkh  an  formed 

under  Turkish  slavery  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Addison. 
Our  cage 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prison 'd  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely.  SaAXSPBAaa. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  servile  and  stavish,  which  are 
employed  only  in  the  moral  application. 
He  who  is  servile  has  the  mean  character 
of  a  servant,  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent ; 
but  he  who  is  slavish  is  bound  and  fet- 
tered in  every  possible  form. 

That  servile  path  then  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  1^  lino. 
Those  are  the  labor'd  births  oteiavish  brains, 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains.        DaaHAic. 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

SHADE  and  SHADOW,  in  German 
sduUten,  are  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  word  shine,  show  {y.  To  show, 
etc.).  Both  these  terms  express  that 
darkness  which  La  occasioned  by  the  sun^s 
rays  being  intercepted  by  any  body ;  but 
shade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of 
the  light,  and  shadow  signifies  also  the 
figure  of  the  body  which  thus  intercepts 
the  light  Trees  naturally  produce  a 
shade,  by  means  of  their  branches  and 
leaves:  and  wherever  the  image  of  the 
tree  is  reflected  on  the  earth  that  forms 
its  shadow.  It  is  agreeable  in  the  heat 
of  summer  to  sit  in  the  shade ;  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  shadow  follows 
the  man  has  been  proverbially  adopted 
as  a  simiks  for  one  who  clings  close  to 
another. 
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WeloomB,  70  thadet  I  ye  tewery  thickets,  hall  1 
Thomooh. 
At  every  step, 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadawa  blacker  fall. 
And  all  is  awAil  listening  gloom  around. 

THomoif. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  more 
widely  distinguished  in  their  significa- 
tion. As  a  thade  implies  darkness,  so  to 
be  in  the  thade  is  the  same  as  to  be  in 
obscurity ;  as  the  thadow  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion or  appearance,  so,  in  the  moral  sense, 
the  9hadovj  of  a  thing  is  that  which  is 
opposed  to  the  substance. 

The  pious  prince  then  seeks  the  thade 
Which  hides  from  sight  the  pious  maid. 


DSTDBlf. 

As  a  man  he  has  hardly  left  him  the  •hadow 
of  a  good  quality.  Gowpsa. 

TO  SHAKB,  TRBMBLB,  8HUDDBR, 
QUIVBR,  QUAKE. 

SHAKE,  SHUDDER  (in  the  German 
tehuttdn,  9<Mttm\  QUIVER,  and 
QUAKE,  in  the  Latin  qutaiio,  cutio,  and 
the  Italian  9cunerty  are  all  derived  from 
one  common  original ;  TREMBLE  comes 
from  the  Latin  trrnno. 

To  ahake  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
but  modes  of  Aaking:  to  tremble  is  to 
thake  from  an  inward  cause,  or  what  ap- 
pears to  be  so :  in  this  manner  a  person 
trembles  from  fear,  from  cold,  or  wealc- 
ness ;  and  a  leaf  which  is  imperceptibly 
agitated  by  the  air  is  also  said  to  trem- 
Me:  to  shudder  is  to  tremble  violently: 
to  quiver  and  to  quake  are  both  to  trem- 
ble quickly ;  but  the  former  denotes  rath- 
er a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  point  of  a 
spear  when  thrown  against  wood;  the 
latter  a  quick  motion  of  the  whole  body, 
as  in  the  case  of  bodies  that  have  not 
sufficient  consistency  in  themselves  to 
remain  still. 

Under  his  hnming  wheels 
Tlw  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  Miltoh. 

The  trembling  pilot,  firom  his  rudder  torn, 
^SA  headlong  hurl'd.  Dbtdek. 

He  said,  and  hurl'd  against  the  mountain  side 
His  qnitering  spear.  Drtden. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake. 
That  seem*d  to  tremble  CTermore  and  quake. 


TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS- 
SHAKE,  V.  To  shake,     AGITATE,  in 
Latin  agito^  is  a  frequentotive  of  ago^ 


to  drive,  that  is,  to  drive  different  ways. 
TOSS  is  probably  contracted  from  txyrn^ 
perfect  of  tarqueo,  to  whirl. 

A  motion  more  or  less  violent  is  sig« 
nified^  by  all  these  terms,  which  differ 
both  in  the  manner  and  the  cause  of  the 
motion.  Shake  is  indefinite,  it  may  dif- 
fer  in  degree  as  to  the  violence;  to  ^i- 
taie  and  Urn  rise  in  sense  upon  the  word 
shake:  a  hreexe shakes sl  leaf,  a  storm  ^ 
tales  the  sea,  and  the  waves  toss  a  Tessel 
to  and  fro :  large  and  small  bodies  may 
be  shaken  ;  Urge  bodies  are  agUaUd:  a 
handkerchief  may  be  dutken  ;  the  earth 
is  agitated  by  an  earthquake.  What  is 
shaken  and  agitated  is  not  removed  from 
its  place  ;  but  what  is  tosaed  is  thrown 
from  place  to  place.  A  house  may  f ixs 
quently  be  shakm,  while  the  foundation 
remains  good ;  the  waters  are  most  agu 
tated  while  they  remain  within  their 
bounds;  but  a  ball  is  tossed  from  hand 
to  hand. 

An  unwholesome  bhut  of  air,  a  cold,  or  a  sniw 
feit,  may  shake  in  pieces  a  man's  hardy  labrie. 

SoirnL 

I  fbund  the  magnetical  needle  greatly  agitated 
near  the  summit  of  the  mountain.       BRViwirm. 
Tosttd  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round. 
Breathless  I  fell.  Vwk 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acts  eithef 
of  persons  or  things ;  to  agitate  is  the  act 
of  things  when  taken  in  the  active  sense. 
A  person  shakes  the  hand  of  another,  or 
the  motion  of  a  carriage  shakes  persons 
in  general,  and  agitates  those  who  arc 
weak  in  frame :  a  child  tosue  his  food 
about ;  or  the  violent  motion  of  a  vessel 
tosses  everything  about  which  is  in  it. 
To  shake  arises  from  external  or  internal 
causes ;  we  may  be  shaken  by  others,  or 
^ioke  ourselves  from  cold :  to  agUate  and 
toss  arise  always  from  some  eitemal  ac- 
tion, direct  or  indirect ;  the  body  may  be 
agitated  by  violent  concussion  from  with- 
out,  or  from  the  action  of  perturbed  fed* 
ings;  the  body  may  be  iotsed  by  various 
drcumstances,  and  the  mind  may  be  Urn- 
ed  to  and  fro  by  the  violent  action  of  the 
passions.  Hence  the  propriety  of  nsing 
the  terms  in  the  moral  application.  The 
resolution  is  shaken,  as  the  tree  is  by  the 
wind ;  the  mind  is  agitated  like  troubled 
waters ;  a  person  is  tossed  to  and  fro  in 
the  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel  is  toased 
by  the  waves. 
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Not  my  firm  iUth 
Can  by  bis  band  be  shaken  or  aeduc'd. 

Milton. 
We  all  most  bavo  obaerred  that  m  speaker 
agitaUd  with  passion,  or  an  actor  who  is  indeed 
strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpetually  changing  the 
tone  and  pitch  of  their  voioe,  as  the  sense  of  their 
words  Tsries.  Sir  W.  Jokm. 

Tour  mind  is  toaaing  on  the  sea, 
There  where  your  argosies 
Do  orerpeer  the  petty  traiBckers.    Sbaxspeaeb. 

SHARP,  ACUTE,  KEEN. 

Ths  geQeral  property  expressed  by 
these  epithets  is  that  of  aharpness^  or  an 
ability  to  cat  The  term  SHARP,  in 
German,  etc.,  acharf,  from  aeheren^  to  cut, 
is  generic  and  indefinite ;  the  two  others 
are  modes  of  aharpness  differing  in  the 
circumstance  or  the  degree :  the  ACUTE 
(v.  Acute)  is  not  only  more  than  sharp 
in  the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also 
sharp  -  pointed :  a  knife  may  bo  ahan  ; 
but  a  needle  is  properly  <Meute,  Thmgs 
are  aharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a 
pointed  edge ;  but  the  KEEN  (v.  Aade) 
is  applicable  only  to  the  long  cage ;  and 
that  in  the  highest  degree  of  aharpneaa : 
a  common  knife  may  be  aharp;  but  a 
razor  or  a  lancet  are  properly  said  to  be 
keen.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Ev- 
ery pain  is  aharp  which  may  resemble 
that  which  is  produced  by  catting ;  it  is 
aetUe  when  it  resembles  that  produced 
by  piercing  deep :  words  are  said  to  be 
aharp  which  have  any  power  in  them  to 
wound ;  they  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep 
and  wide. 

Be  snre  you  avoid  as  much  as  yon  can  to  in- 
quire after  those  that  hare  been  aharp  In  their 
judgments  toward  me.       Eabl  op  STaAvroaD. 

Wisdom's  eye 
Aetite  tar  frha^?   TO  spy  more  miseries.  Yocmo. 
To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on. 

YODHO. 

TO  SHINE,  OLnTER,  GLARE,  SPARKLE, 
RADLATE. 

SHINE,  in  Saxon  seAin^em,  German 
acheinen^  i?  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  words  ahaw,  aee,  etc.  GLITTER 
and  GLAHE  are  variations  from  the  Ger- 
man gleiaaen^  gldnzen^  eta,  which  have  a 
similar  meaning.  To  SPARKLE  signi- 
fies to  produce  aparka ;  and  apark  is  in 
Saxon  apearce^  low  German  and  Dutch 
tpark.  To  RADIATE  is  to  produce  rays, 
from  the  Latin  rofiiuay  a  ray. 


The  emission  of  light  is  the  common 
idea  conveyed  by  these  terms.  To  ahine 
expresses  simply  this  general  idea:  fflii- 
ter  and  the  other  verbs  include  some  col- 
lateral idea  in  their  signification.  To  ahine 
is  a  steady  emission  of  light;  to  gliUer  is 
an  unsteady  emission  of  light,  occasioned 
by  the  reflection  on  transparent  or  bright 
bodies :  the  sun  and  moon  akme  whenever 
they  make  their  appearance ;  but  a  set  of 
diamonds  ff litter  by  the  irregular  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them ;  or  the  brazen  spire 
of  a  steeple  glittera  when  the  son  in  the 
morning  ahiTtea  upon  it.  This  is  the  same 
in  the  improper  as  the  proper  application. 

Tet  something  ahinea  more  glorious  in  his  word, 
Hb  mercy  this.  WAixaa. 

The  happiness  of  success  glittering  before  him 
withdraws  his  attention  firom  the  atrociousness 
of  the  guilt.  Johnson. 

Shine  specifies  no  degree  of  light;  it 
may  be  barely  sufficient  to  render  itself 
visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very  strong  degree 
of  light :  glarey  on  the  contrary,  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light :  the 
sun  frequently  glarea  when  it  ahinea  only 
at  intervals ;  and  the  eye  also  glarea. 

This  glorious  morning  ntar  was  not  the  transit 
tory  light  of  a  comet,  which  ahines  and  glares 
for  awhile,  and  then  presently  ranishes  into  noth- 
ing. Sooth. 

Against  the  capltol  I  met  a  lion. 

Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 

Without  annoying  me.  Shakspeare. 

To  ahine  is  to  emit  light  in  a  full  stream ; 
but  to  sparkle  is  to  emit  it  in  small  por- 
tions ;  and  to  radiate  is  to  emit  it  in  long 
lines.  The  fire  aparklea  in  the  burning 
of  wood ;  or  the  light  of  the  sun  aparklea 
when  it  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points : 
or  the  eye  aparklea :  the  sun  radiates  when 
it  seems  to  emit  its  light  in  rays. 

His  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame. 

DBTDBlt. 

Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radiant  light. 

Drtdbh. 

SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 

SHOCK  denotes  a  violent  ahake  or  ag- 
itation; GONCCSSION,a  shaking  togeth- 
er. The  ahock  is  often  instantaneous,  but 
does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond  the 
act  of  the  moment ;  the  conatssion  is  per- 
manent in  its  consequences,  it  tends  to 
derange  the  system.  Hence  the  different 
application  of  the  terms :  the  ahock  may 
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affect  either  the  bedy  or  the  mind ;  the 
eoncuanon  affects  properly  only  the  body, 
or  corporeal  objects :  a  violent  and  sud- 
den blow  produces  a  shock  at  the  moment 
it  is  given ;  but  it  does  not  always  pro- 
duce a  eoncumcm:  the  violence  of  a  fall 
willf  however,  sometimes  produce  a  om- 
cusgion  in  the  brain,  which  in  future  af- 
fects the  intdlect 

He  stood  the  a/tocJb  of  a  whole  hoet  of  foes. 

Addison. 

How  can  that  eoneustion  of  atoms  be  capable 
of  Ijegettlng  those  internal  and  THal  affections, 
that  self-consciousness,  and  those  other  powers 
and  energies  that  we  feel  in  our  minds,  seeing 
they  only  strike  upon  the  outward  surfaces? 
They  cannot  inwardly  pervade  one  another ;  they 
cannot  have  any  penetration  of  dimensions  and 
conjunction  of  substance.  Bektlet. 

As  shock  conveys  no  idea  of  separa- 
tion, only  of  impression,  it  is  equally  ai>- 
plicable  to  the  mind  and  the  body.  Sud- 
den news  of  an  exceedingly  painful  nat- 
ure will  often  produce  a  shock  on  the 
mind;  but  time  mostly  serves  to  wear 
away  the  effect  which  has  been  produced. 

It  is  inconceptiblc  how  any  such  man,  that  hath 
stood  the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without 
corruption  or  alteration,  should  after  be  corrupt- 
ed or  altered.  Hall. 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 

To  SHOOT  and  DART,  In  the  proper 
sense,  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  as  expressing  different  modes  .of 
sending  bodies  to  a  distance  from  a  giv- 
en point.  From  the  circumstances  of  the 
actions  arise  their  different  application 
to  other  objects  in  the  improper  sense ; 
AS  that  which  proceeds  by  shooting  goes 
forth  from  a  body  unexpectedly,  and  with 
great  rapidity ;  so,  in  the  figurative  sense, 
H  plant  shoots  up  that  comes  so  unexpect- 
edly as  not  to  be  seen ;  a  star  is  said  to 
^hool  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in 
a  sfwoting  manner  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

Tell,  how  like  a  tall  old  oak,  how  learning  shoots 
1*0  heaven  her  branches,  and  to  hell  her  roots. 

Dbnbah. 

From  a  similarity  in  the  form  of  rays, 
lightning,  etc.,  to  darts,  they  are  figura- 
tively said  to  be  darted. 

rni  safe  at  distance  to  his  god  he  prays, 

rhe  god  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays. 

FOPB. 


SHORT,  BRIEF,  CONCISE,  feUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 

SHORT,  in  French  courts  German  kttrz^ 
Latin  curtusy  Greek  Kuproc^  is  the  generic, 
the  rest  are  specific  terms:  everything 
which  admits  of  dimensions  may  heshort, 
as  opposed  to  the  long,  that  is,  either  nat- 
urally or  artificially ;  the  rest  are  spedes 
of  artificial  shortness,  or  that  which  is  the 
work  of  art :  hence  it  is  that  material,  as 
well  as  spiritual,  objects  may  be  tenned 
short:  but  the  BRIEF,  in  Latin  brevis^m 
Greek  Ppaxoi,  CONCISE,  in  Latin  eond- 
sus,  signifying  cut  into  a  small  body,  SUC- 
CINCT, in  Latin  succinetuSy  participle  of 
tiuxingo,  to  tuck  up,  signifying  brought 
within  a  small  compass,  and  SUHMAKY 
{v.  Abridgment)  are  intellectual  or  spir- 
itual only.  We  may  term  a  stick,  a  let- 
ter, or  a  discourse,  short ;  but  we  speak 
of  Brevity  only  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
speech ;  conciseness  and  gucdnctnen  as  to 
the  matter  of  speech ;  summary  as  to  the 
mode  either  of  speaking  or  acting:  the 
hfief  is  opposed  to  the  prolix ;  the  con- 
cue  and  succinct  to  the  diffuse ;  the  tun^ 
mary  to  the  circumstantial  or  ceremoni- 
ous. It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle importance  whether  a  man^s  life  be 
long  or  short ;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him 
that  every  moment  be  well  spent:  6rc»- 
%iy  of  expression  ought  to  be  consulted 
by  speakers,  even  more  than  by  writ- 
ers ;  coitoMtiew  is  of  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  formation  of  rules  for  yo"ng  per- 
sons ;  and  tnuxxnctness  is  a  requisite  in 
every  writer  who  has  extensive  materials 
to  digest ;  a  summary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing may  have  the  advantage  of  saving 
time,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
correctness, and  often  of  injustice. 

The  widest  excursions  of  the  mind  are  nuuie 
by  short  flights  frequently  repeated. 

JOHMSOH. 

Premeditation  of  thought  and  (r«o%  of  ex- 
pression are  the  great  ingredients  of  that  rever- 
ence  that  is  required  to  a  pious  and  acceptable 
prayer.  South. 

Aristotle  has  a  dry  conciseness,  that  nukes 
one  imagine  one  is  perusing  a  table  of  contents. 

Qkat. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  suednct  and  clear. 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 


Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading, 
She'd  have  a  summat^  proceeding.         Swm. 
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TO  SHOW,  OR  SHEW)  POINT  OCT, 
MARK,  INDICATE. 

SHOW,  in  German  ackauen^  etc.,  Greek 
Qtaofjuu,  from  the  Hebrew  shaahy  to  look 
upon,  is  here  the  general  term,  and  the 
others  specific :  the  common  idea  included 
in  the  signification  of  them  all  is  that  of 
making  a  thing  Tisible  to  another.  To 
thow  is  an  indefinite  term ;  one  tthotoa  by 
simply  setting  a  thing  before  the  eyes  of 
another:  to  POINT  OUT,  to  fix  a  point 
upon  a  thing,  is  specific ;  it  is  to  show 
some  particular /mil/  by  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate application  to  it :  we  8how  a  per- 
son a  book  when  we  put  it  into  his  hands ; 
but  vre  paint  <nU  the  beauties  of  its  con- 
tents by  making  s  point  upon  them,  or 
accompanying  the  action  with  some  par- 
ticular movement,  which  shall  direct  the 
attention  of  the  observer  in  a  specific 
manner.  Many  things,  therefore,  may  be 
thiomi  which  cannot  be  poinied  out:  a 
person  shows  himself,  but  he  does  not 
point  himself  out;  towns,  houses,  gar- 
dens,  and  the  like, are  shown;  but  single 
things  of  any  description  are  pointed  out. 

If  I  do  feign, 
Oh  l«t  me  in  my  present  wildneu  die. 
And  never  lire  to  ahoto  the  Incredaltnu  world 
The  noble  change  tliat  I  hare  purposed. 

SlLAKSPEAKS. 

I  shall  do  Jontlce  to  those  who  have  distin- 
frnlshed  themselves  in  learning,  and  point  out 
their  beaaties.  Addisom. 

To  show  and  point  out  are  direct  per- 
sonal acts ;  to  MARK  (v.  Mark^  impres- 
sion\  i. «.,  to  put  a  mark  on,  is  an  indirect 
means  of  making  a  thing  visible  or  ob- 
servable :  a  tradesman  marks  the  prices 
of  the  articles  which  he  sets  forth  in  his 
shop. 

Were  they  allowed  first  to  shtw  what  they  re- 
ally are,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  not  be  half 
so  bad.  BaTDOHK. 

When  her  eyes  began  to  fkil,  she  employed  a 
reader,  who  marked  on  every  volume  or  pam- 
phlet the  day  when  he  began  and  ended  his  tiuk. 
WerrAUUt. 

Show  and  mark  denote  the  acts  of  con- 
scious or  unconscious  agents ;  point  out^ 
that  of  conscious  agents  only:  INDICATE 
{v.  Marky  n^)*  that  of  unconscious  agents 
only :  in  this  case,  what  «/<oaM,  serves  as 
an  evidence  or  proof;  what  marks,  serves 
to  direct  or  guide ;  what  indicates^  serves 
as  an  index  to  point  out.    That  shows  the 


fallacy  of  forming  schemes  for  the  fuU 
ure;  it  marks  the  progress  of  time;  it 
indieaies  decay. 

The  fdowworm  thwes  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineflisetaal  fire. 

SBAEBPBAmX. 

Weakness  of  counsels,  finctoation  of  opinion, 
and  deficiency  of  spirit,  marked  his  chninistra- 
tion  during  an  inglorious  period  of  sixteen  years. 

COXB. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate, 

That  turns  and  turns,  to  indieats 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather.      Cowpbr. 

In  an  extended  moral  application  they 
preserve  the  same  distinction ;  to  show  is 
to  prove  in  a  general  way  that  a  thing  is 
or  will  be ;  to  indicate  is  to  «/<oto  or  point 
out  in  a  particular  manner  that  a  thing  is. 

That  strengthens  our  argument.  Eaoc^tio 
probat  regulam.  Some  being  found*  mows 
that  if  all  remained  many  would  be  found. 

JOHKSOir. 

Amidst  this  wreck  of  human  nature,  traces 
still  remain  which  indicate  its  author.    Blaib. 

TO  SHOW,  EXHIBIT,  DISPLAY. 

To  SHOW  {v.  To  show)  is  here,  as  be- 
fore,  the  generic  term;  to  EXHIBIT  (v. 
To  give)  and  DISPLAY,  in  French  de-> 
plot/er^  in  all  probability  changed  from 
the  Latin  plico^  signifying  to  unfold  or 
set  forth  to  view,  are  specific :  they  may 
all  designate  the  acts  either  of  persons 
or  things :  the  first,  however,  does  this 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper 
sense;  the  latter  two  rather  in  the  im- 
proper sense.  To  show  is  an  indefinite 
action  applied  to  every  object:  things 
are  shown  for  purposes  of  convenience ; 
as  one  shows  a  book  to  a  friend :  exhibit 
is  applied  to  matters  that  are  extraordi- 
nary or  unusual ;  things  are  exhibited  to 
attract  notice;  as  to  exhibit  flowers  or 
animals:  we  «Aot0  to  one  or  many;  we 
exhibit  or  duplatf  in  as  public  a  manner, 
and  to  as  great  numbers,  as  possible ;  as 
to  show  the  marks  to  the  by-standers ;  to 
exhibit  a  figure  upon  a  pole ;  to  display 
one's  finery. 

Signer  Recnpem.  who  obligingly  engages  to  be 
onr  cicerone,  has  shoim  us  some  curious  remains 
of  antiquity.  Bbtdomb. 

If  any  claim  redress  of  injustice,  they  should 
eoDhilHt  their  petition  In  the  street. 

Sbakspbabb. 

They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  with  their  lights 
put  out,  which  at  the  very  time  of  our  meeting 
they  will  at  once  dispkiy  to  the  night 

Sbaxstbabb. 
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They  admit  of  the  same  distinction 
when  applied  to  moral  objects :  we  may 
show  courage,  dislike,  or  any  other  affec- 
tion ;  exhiSu  skill,  prowess,  eta,  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  ditplay  heroism,  and  what- 
ever may  shine  forth. 

The  conragv  he  had  showed  in  opposing  ship- 
money  raised  his  reputation  to  a  great  height. 
Clarendon. 

He  lias  no  power  of  assuming  that  dignity  or 
elegance,  which  some  who  have  little  of  either 
in  common  life  can  eaehiifit  on  the  stage. 

JoBNtoir. 

Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  that  theh:  shame  dU- 
plays.  Dbtd£h. 

When  said  of  things,  they  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  manner  or  degree  of  clear- 
ness with  which  the  thing  appears  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  view :  to  show  is,  as  before, 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply 
to  bring  to  view ;  eiJMt  implies  to  bring 
inherent  properties  to  light,  that  is,  ap- 
parently by  a  process;  to  display  is  to 
set  forth  so  as  to  strike  the  eye  :  the  win- 
dows on  a  frosty  morning  will  show  the 
state  of  the  weather;  experiments  with 
the  air-pump  exhibit  the  many  wonder- 
ful and  interesting  properties  of  air ;  the 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  peculiarly 
displayed  in  the  spring  season. 

Then  let  us  Ml,  bat  fall  amid  our  foes, 
Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  sfiotes. 

Drtden. 

The  world  has  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  «p- 
kibUing  the  same  repeated  scene  of  the  follies 
of  men.  Blair. 

Thou  Heav*n*8  alternate  beauty  canst  display^ 
The  blush  of  morning  and  the  Milky  Way. 

Drtden. 

snow,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTA- 
TION, SIGHT,  SPECTACLE. 

SHOW  signifies  the  thing  shown  {v.  To 
ahow);  EXHIBITION  signiBes  the  thing 
exhibited  (v.  To  aluw);  REPRESENTA- 
TION, the  thing  repraetUed;  SIGHT,  the 
thing  to  be  seen ;  and  SPECTACLE,  from 
the  Latin  ^pecto,  stands  for  the  thing  to 
be  beheld. 

8fu>w  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article, 
the  most  general  term.  Everything  set 
forth  to  view  is  shmm  ;  and,  if  set  forth 
for  the  amusement  of  others,  it  is  a  thovo. 
This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the 
terms  exhilntion  and  rfpresentaiion  :  but 
show  is  a  term  of  vulgar  meaning  and  ap- 


plication ;  the  others  have  a  higher  use 
and  signification.  The  aAov  consists  of 
that  which  merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  is 
not  a  matter  either  of  taste  or  art,  but 
merely  of  curiosity :  an  exhibition^  on  the 
contrary,  presents  some  effort  of  talent 
or  some  work  of  genius ;  and  a  rtprttf^ 
tation  sets  forth  the  image  or  imitation 
of  something  by  the  power  of  art :  henoe 
we  speak  of  a  sJiow  of  wild  beasts;  an 
exhibition  of  paintings ;  and  a  theatrical 
representation.  The  conjuror  makes  a 
show  of  his  tricks  at  a  fair  to  the  wonder 
of  the  gazing  multitude ;  the  artist  makes 
an  exlMtioti  of  his  works;  representations 
of  men  and  manners  are  given  on  the 
stage. 

Cbarm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  show. 

On  eT*ry  side,  above,  below. 

She  now  of  this  or  ttiat  inquires. 

What  least  was  understood  admires.  Gat. 

Cop1eT*8  picture  of  Lord  Chatham's  death  is 
an  MsAmlton  of  itself.  Bbattib. 

There  are  many  Tirtues  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  incapiJ>le  of  any  outward  rsprettsth' 
iatioiu 


Shows^  exhibitions,  and  r^presenJUU*ot» 
are  presented  by  some  one  to  the  view 
of  others;  mghts  and  spedades  present 
themselves  to  view.  SC^ht,  like  sAow,  is 
a  vulgar  term ;  and  spectade  the  nobler 
term.  Whatever  is  to  be  seen  to  excite 
notice  is  a  sight,  in  which  general  sense 
it  would  comprehend  every  show,  but  in 
its  particular  sense  it  includes  only  that 
which  casually  offers  itself  to  view:  a 
speetade,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  species 
of  sight  which  has  something  in  it  to  in- 
terest either  the  heart  or  the  head  of  the 
observer:  processions,  reviews,  sports, 
and  the  like,  are  sights  ;  but  battles,  bull- 
fights, or  public  games  of  any  descrip- 
tion, are  sipedtadeSy  which  interest,  but 
shock  the  feelings. 

Their  various  arms  afford  a  pleasing  sight. 

Drvden. 
The  weary  Britons,  whose  wamble  youth 
Was  by  Maximilian  lately  ledd  away, 
Were  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  pray. 
And  daily  sipectacU  of  sad  decay. 


SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCR, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Whers  there  is  SHOW  {v.  To  «Aov) 
there  must  be  OUTSIDE  and  APPEAR- 
ANCE;  but  there  may  be  the  last  with- 
out the  former.    The* term  show  alwavs 
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denotes  an  action,  and  refers  to  some 
person  or  thing  as  agent;  but  the  (nU- 
side  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality 
of  some  thing.  We  speak,  therefore,  of 
a  thing  as  mere  tkow^  to  signify  that 
what  is  shown  is  all  that  exists ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  be  termed  mere  mUnde^ 
as  consisting  only  of  what  is  on  the  otU' 
aide.  In  describing  a  house,  however,  we 
speak  of  its  otUsi^  and  not  of  its  show  ; 
as  also  of  the  outside  of  a  book,  and  not 
of  the  thow.  Appearance  denotes  an  ac- 
tion as  well  as  mow;  but  the  former  is 
the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the  Ut- 
ter of  one  that  is  conscious  and  volunta- 
ry :  the  ap/pearance  presents  itself  to  the 
view ;  the  ehom  is  purposely  presented  to 
view.  A  person  makes  a  show  so  as  to 
be  seen  by  others ;  his  appearance  is  that 
which  shows  itself  in  him.  To  look  only 
to  show^  or  to  be  concerned  for  thow  only, 
signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only 
which  will  attract  notice ;  to  look  only  to 
the  outside  signifies  to  be  concerned  only 
for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing,  to 
the  disregard  of  that  which  is  not  seen : 
to  look  only  to  appearances  signifies  the 
same  as  the  former,  except  that  outside 
is  said  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  which 
literally  strikes  the  eye ;  but  appearances 
extend  to  a  man^s  conduct,  and  whatever 
may  affect  his  reputation. 

You'll  And  the  ftiendshlp  of  the  world  Is  nhow^ 
Mere  ontwaid  ahow.  Savaqk. 

The  greater  part  of  men  behold  nothing  more 
than  the  rotation  of  human  affairs.  This  is  only 
the  ouMde  of  things.  BLAia. 

Every  accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was 
heard  with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  Scotland). 
Every  appearance  of  guilt  was  examined  with 
rigor.  RoBSBisoit. 

SEMBLANCE  or  seeming  (v.  To  seem) 
alwa3'8  conveys  the  idea  of  an  unreal  ap- 
pearanccy  or  at  least  is  contrasted  with 
that  which  is  real ;  he  who  only  wears 
the  semblance  of  friendship  would  be  ill 
deserving  the  confidence  of  n  friend. 

Bnt  man,  the  wildest  besst  of  prey, 
Wears  friendship's  semblance  to  betray. 

Moou. 

SHOW,  PARADB,  OSTENTATION. 

Thbss  terms   are  synonymous  when 

they  imply  abstract  actions:   SHOW  is 

here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  taken  in 

the  vulgar  sense;  OSTENTATION  and 
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PARADE  include  the  idea  of  something 
particular.  Sfww  consists  simply  in  let- 
ting that  be  seen  which  a  person  might 
if  he  pleased  keep  out  of  view ;  parade 
is  a  studious  effort  to  show,  it  is  that 
which  serves  to  attract  notice:  in  this 
manner  a  person  may  make  a  i^ow  of 
bis  equipage  or  furniture,  who  sets  It  out 
to  be  seen ;  he  makes  a  parade  of  his 
wealth  if  he  sets  it  forth  with  any  arti- 
fice or  formality  so  as  to  make  it  more 
striking.  Ostentation  is,  like  parade^  a 
studied  show,  but  it  refers  rather  to  the 
intention  of  the  person  than  to  the  meth- 
od by  which  the  show  is  made.  Show  and 
parade  may,  therefore,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  serve  the  purpose  of  os- 
teniation.  A  person  makes  a  show  of  his 
liberality,  or  a  parade  of  his  gifts,  and 
thus  he  gratifies  his  ostentation, 

'Tis  not  alone  xhy  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  the  dejected  'havior  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  sAotcs  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly  sad.        Shaxspearb. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade. 

Swift. 

His  charity  to  those  in  want,  and  bounty  te 

learned  men,  was  extraordinary,  but  without  o*- 

tentation.  B0rnet. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  things,  the 
show  is  opposed  to  the  reality ;  it  is  that 
which  shows  itself :  tlie  parade  and  os- 
tentation is  that  which  is  ceremonious 
and  artificial:  the  former  in  respect  to 
what  strikes  the  eye,  and  the  latter  in  re- 
spect to  what  strikes  the  mind. 

Great  in  themselves. 
They  smile  superior  of  external  aJuno. 

SoKSaVILLB. 

It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that 
the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power. 
Robertson. 

We  are  dazxied  with  the  splendor  of  titles,  the 
ostentation  Ot  learning,  and  the  noise  of  victo- 
ries. Spectator. 

SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY. 

SHOWY,  having  or  being  full  of  show 
(v.  ShoWy  outside\  is  mostly  an  epithet  of 
dispraise;  that  which  is  showy  has  sel- 
dom anything  to  deserve  notice  beyond 
that  which  catches  the  eye:  6AUDT, 
from  the  Latin  gaudeOy  to  rejoice,  signifies 
literally  full  of  joy ;  and  is  applied  figu- 
ratively to  the  exterior  of  objects,  but 
with  the  annexed  bad  idea  of  being  strik- 
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ing  to  an  ezoess :  GAT,  on  the  contrary, 
which  is  only  a  contraction  of  gaudy ^  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of 
praise.  Some  things  may  be  showy^  and 
in  their  nature  properly  so ;  thus  the  tail 
of  a  peacock  is  tihovay:  artificial  objects 
may  likewise  be  skowy^  but  they  will  not 
be  preferred  by  persons  of  taste:  that 
which  is  gaudy  is  always  artificial,  and  is 
always  chosen  by  the  vain,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  ignorant;  a  maid -servant  will 
bedizen  herself  with  ^oudfy-colored  rib- 
bons. That  which  is  gay  is  cither  nature 
itself,  or  nature  imitated  in  the  best  man- 
ner :  spring  is  a  gay  season,  and  flowers 
are  its  gayest  accompaniments. 

Men  of  warm  Imaginations  negiect  aoUd  and 
substantial  happiness  for  what  is  shouiy  and  sa> 
perfldaL  Abddok. 

The  gaudy t  babbling,  and  remoraetal  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Shakspsabb. 

Jocnnd  day 
Upon  the  mountain-tops  sits  gayly  dress'd. 

Shakspsass. 

SICK,  SICKLY;  BISEASKD,  MORBID. 

SICK  denotes  a  partial  state,  SICKLY 
a  permanent  state,  of  the  body,  a  prouc- 
ness  to  be  tick:  he  who  is  *ick  may  be 
made  well ;  but  he  who  is  sickly  is  sel- 
dom really  well :  all  persons  are  Viable  to 
be  «idEr,  though  few  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  9uMy:  a  person  may  be  siek  from 
the  effect  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and 
the  like ;  but  he  is  sickly  only  from  con- 
stitution. 

For  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  snrffeit 

with  too  much,  as  they  tliat  starve  with  nothing. 

Shakspeaeb. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  were  of  a  very  delicate 
and  sickly  constitution.  Walsu. 

Sickly  expresses  a  permanent  state  of 
indisposition  unless  otherwise  qualified ; 
but  DISEASED  expresses  a  violent  state 
of  derangement  without  specifying  its 
duration ;  it  may  be  for  a  time  only,  or 
for  a  permanency :  the  person,  or  his  con- 
stitution, is  sicby ;  the  person,  or  his 
frame,  or  particular  parts,  as  his  lungs, 
his  inside,  his  brain,  and  the  like,  may  be 
dtscasei. 

Would  we  know  what  health  and  ease  are 
worth,  let  ns  ask  one  that  is  sickly  and  in  pain, 
and  we  have  the  price.  Grzw. 

They  should  choose  such  places  as  were  open 
to  the  fiivorable  aspects  and  Influence  of  the 
heavens,  where  there  was  a  well*tempered  soil. 


clear  air,  pnre  springs  of  water,  that  dissamd 
persons  coming  mnn  unhealthy  places  mMit  ob- 
tain recovery.  Baibb. 

Sick^  sickly^  and  diseased  may  all  be 
used  in  a  moral  application ;  MORBID 
is  used  in  no  other,  except  in  a  technical 
sense.  Sick  denotes  a  partial  state,  as 
before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust,  and  is 
always  associated  with  the  object  of  the 
sickness;  we  are  sick  of  turbulent  enjoy- 
ments, and  seek  for  tranquillity :  siekfy 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habitual 
state  of  the  feelings  or  character ;  a  siek- 
Iv  sentimentality,  a  morbid  sensibility: 
aiseased  is  applied  in  general  to  individ- 
uals or  communities,  to  persona  or  to 
things ;  a  person's  mind  is  in  a  cUaetued 
state  when  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
corrupt  passions  or  principles ;  society  is 
in  a  diseased  state  when  it  is  overgrown 
with  wealth  and  luxury. 

He  was  not  so  sick  of  his  master  as  of  his 
work.  L'EsraAKGB. 

There  affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 

Shows  in  her  check  the  roses  of  eighteen.  Popk. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
nnattainable  ad^'aiitages,no  mudlcine  can  be  pre- 
scribed. JOHRSOM. 

While  tiie  distempers  of  a  relaxed  flhre  profc- 
nosticste  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  io 
the  body  of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  phy- 
sician is  overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  tlie 
disease.  Btmac 

BICKNE66,  ILLNB8S,  INDISPOSITIOK. 

SICKNESS  denotes  the  state  of  being 
nek  (v.  Siek) :  ILLNESS  that  of  being  tU 
(v.iMl):  INDISPOSITION  that  of  being 
not  well  disposed.  SiekTims  denotes  the 
state  generally  or  particularly ;  illness  de- 
notes it  particularly :  we  speak  of  sick- 
ness as  opposed  to  good  h^th ;  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health ;  but  of  the  illness  of  » 
particular  person:  when  sickness  is  said 
of  the  individual,  it  designates  a  protract- 
ed state;  a  person  may  be  said  to  have 
much  sickness  in  his  family.  Illness  de- 
notes only  a  particular  or  {Martial  sickness: 
a  person  is  said  to  have  had  an  illness  at 
this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place, 
for  this  or  that  period.  Indisposition  is 
a  slight  illness^  such  a  one  as  is  capable 
of  deranging  him  either  in  his  enjoyments 
or  in  his  business ;  colds  are  the  ordinary 
causes  of  intHsposition, 

Siektitss  is  a  sort  of  earthly  old  age ;  it  teach* 
es  us  a  dUBdenoe  in  oar  earthly  state.        Pora. 
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Thb  is  tbe  first  letter  thtt  I  hare  ventiired 
upon,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear,  taciUanH' 
bfta  liierts;  as  Tally  says.  Tyro's  letters  were 
after  his  reooveiy  (tnom  an  illneas.    Attebbust. 

It  is  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indUpoeUion  of 
body,  bat  the  mind's  disease.  Foaa 

SIGN,  SIGNAL. 
SIGN  and  SIGNAL  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  source  (v.  Mark,  siffn\  and 
the  latter  is  but  a  species  of  the  former. 
The  tiffn  enables  us  to  recognize  an  ob- 
ject ;  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  natural : 
siffnal  serves  to  give  warning;  it  is  al- 
ways arbitrary.  The  movements  which 
are  visible  in  the  countenance  are  com- 
monly the  tiffnt  of  what  passes  in  the 
heart ;  the  beat  of  the  drum  ia  the  tiffnal 
for  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  post.  We 
converse  with  those  who  are  present  by 
siffM  ;  we  make  ourselves  understood  by 
those  who  are  at  a  distance  by  means  of 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 

The  lUthAil,  lix'd,  irrevocable  tign^ 

This  seals  thy  suit.  Pon. 

Then  first  the  tremblinff  earth  the  signal,  gave, 

And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave. 

DaTDDV. 
SIGNAL,  MEMORABLB. 

SIGNAL  signifies  serving  as  a  sign, 
MEMORABLE  signifies  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. They  both  express  the  idea 
of  extraordinary,  or  being  distinguished 
from  every  other  thing :  whatever  is  fig- 
nal  deserves  to  be  stamped  on  the  mind, 
and  to  serve  as  a  sign  of  some  property 
or  characteristic ;  whatever  is  memorame 
impresses  upon  the  memory,  and  refuses 
to  be  forgotten :  the  former  applies  to  the 
moral  character ;  the  latter  to  events  and 
times:  the  Scriptures  furnish  us  with 
many  signal  instances  of  God^s  vengeance 
against  impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his 
favor  toward  those  who  obey  his  will; 
the  Reformation  is  a  memorciiU  event  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

We  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  only 
no  opposition  to  Christianity  firom  the  Pharisees, 
bat  several  Hgnal  occasions  in  which  they  as- 
sisted its  first  teachers.  Wottom. 

That  snch  deliverances  are  actually  afforded, 
those  three  memorable  examples  of  Abtmeloch, 
Esaa,and  Balaam  soflldently  demonstrate. 

Sooth. 

TO  SIGNALIZE,  DISTINGUISH. 

To  SIGNALIZE,  or  make  one's  self  a 
sign  of  anythmg,  is  a  much  stronger  term 


than  simply  to  DISTINGUISH;  it  is  hi 
the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter,  but 
few  only  have  the  power  of  effecting  the 
former  I  the  English  have  always  sigtial- 
ized  themselves  for  their  unconquerable 
valor  in  battle ;  there  is  no  nation  that 
has  not  dialinguuhed  itself,  at  some  pe- 
riod or  another,  in  war. 

The  knight  of  La  Mancha  gravely  recounts  to 
his  companion  the  adventures  by  which  he  is  to 
Btffnaliae  himself.  Johnson. 

The  valned  file 
DUUnguUhea  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  snbtle. 

SHAKSPEAaa. 

SIGNIFICANT,  EXPRKSSTVE. 

Ths  SIGNIFICANT  is  that  which 
serves  as  a  sign ;  the  EXFRESSIYE  is 
that  which  speaks  out  or  declares ;  the 
latter  is  therefore  a  stronger  term  than 
the  former :  a  look  is  ngnificani  when  it 
is  made  to  eacpresa  an  idea  that  passes  in 
the  mind;  but  it  is  expressive  when  it  is 
made  to  express  a  feeling  of  the  whole 
mind  or  heart :  looks  are  but  occasional- 
ly signiJicttrU,  but  the  countenance  may 
be  habitually  expressitfe,  Signijieant  ia 
applied  in  an  indifferent  sense,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  signified;  but 
expressive  is  always  applied  to  that  which 
IB  good :  a  sigmfieanl  look  may  convey  a 
very  bad  idea ;  but  an  es^easive  counte- 
nance always  expresses  good  feeling. 

I  oonU  not  help  giving  my  flrtend  tbe  mer- 
chant a  signdfioant  look  upon  this  oocasbn. 

CimBBEOJLHD. 

Through  her  eoBpreesivs  eyes  her  soul  distinctly  » 
spoke.  LrRi.BToir. 

The  distinction  between  these  words  is 
the  same  when  applied  to  things  as  to 
persons:  a  word  is  signifioaat  of  what- 
ever it  is  made  to  signify,  but  a  word  is 
expressive  according  to  the  force  with 
which  it  conveys  an  idea.  The  term  sig- 
n^tcanly  in  this  case,  simply  explains  the 
nature;  but  the  epithet  ei^essiue  char- 
acterizes it  as  something  good :  technical 
terms  are  significant  only  of  the  precise 
ideas  which  belong  to  the  art ;  most  Ian- 
guagcs  have  some  terms  which  are  pecul- 
iarly expressive^  and  consequently  adapted 
for  poetry. 

Common  liib  is  ftill  of  this  kind  of  stgtUJUsan* 
expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  drowning, 
and  pointing.  Holder. 

The  English,  madam,  particularly  what  we  call 
the  plain  JCngUsb,  is  a  very  coploos  and  e^pres- 
stve  language.  Richaxmon. 
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SIOMlFICATlOir)  MBAKING,  XUFORT, 
SENSE. 

The  signification  (».  To  apraat) 
is  that  which  is  signified  to  another ;  the 
MEANING  is  that  which  the  person 
means  to  express :  this  latter  word,  there- 
fore, is  properly  used  in  connection  with 
the  person  meanifig, 

A  lie  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  fklse  tignifi- 
eoMoA  knowingly  and  Tolttntarilx  used.  Socth. 

When  beyond  her  expectation  I  hit  npon  her 
fiuaninfft  I  can  perceive  a  sudden  dood  of  dis> 
appointment  spread  over  her  ikce.        JoHmoM. 

The  nfffUficcUion  of  a  word  is  that 
which  it  is  made  to  signify,  and  the 
meaning  is  that  which  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
press :  in  this  sense,  therefore,  we  may 
indifPerently  say  the  proper,  improper, 
metaphorical,  general,  etc.,  signifioatwti 
or  meaning  of  words ;  but,  in  reference 
to  individuals,  meaning  is  more  proper 
than  significaiiony  as  to  couTey  a  miean- 
inffy  to  attach  a  meaning  to  a  word,  and 
not  to  convey  or  attach  a  ngnificatum. 

It  was  very  frequent  to  dedicate  their  enemy's 
armor  and  hang  it  in  their  temples,  but  the  Lac- 
edttmonians  were  ftnrbidden  this  custom,  which 
perhaps  may  he  the  nuaMng  of  Cleomenes's  re- 
ply. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  appro- 
priate to  say  a  literal  mgnifieaiUm  than  a 
literal  meaning. 

The  use  of  the  word  minister  is>  brought  down 

to  the  literal  tigniJUsation  of  it,  a  servant ;  for 

now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  mfnis- 

«terial,  are  terms  equivalent.  Sovtb. 

There  is  also  this  further  distinction 
between  signify  and  mean^  that  the  latter 
is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  things 
as  well  as  words. 

What  msans  this  sliouting  ?  Shaespbare. 

IMPORT,  from  im  or  m  and  joorto,  to 
carry,  signifying  that  which  is  carried  or 
conveyed  to  the  understanding,  is  most 
allied  to  tignifieoHon^  inasmuch  as  it  is 
applied  to  single  words.  The  significa- 
tioti  may  include  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  what  is  understood  by  a  word ;  the 
import  is  the  whole  that  iscomprehended 
under  a  word.  The  signiJicaUon  of  words 
may  be  learned  by  definition,  but  their 
full  import  can  be  collected  only  from 
examples. 

To  draw  near  to  God  is  an  expression  of  awftil 
and  mysterious  import,  BLAia. 


SENSE  (v.  Feding),  signifying  that 
which  is  perceived  by  Uie  senses,  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  word  maoittf^,  inas- 
much as  they  both  refer  to  the  mind  of 
the  individual ;  but  the  nenae  being  that 
which  is  rational  and  consistent  with 
•ensf,  is  that  which  is  taken  or  admitted 
abstractedly. 

Satan,  in  tempting  our  Lord,  separated  the 
word  "  stone  **  fh>m  Its  metaphorical  meaning^ 
to  change  the  »«n9^  of  the  promise  and  promote 
his  own  DiaUcious  intentions.  Joma. 

It  is  no  hard  matter  for  witty  men  to  put  per- 
verse tn»€§  on  Scripture  to  fitvor  their  heretical 
doctrines.  Sheblocx. 

TO  SIGNIFT,  IMPLY. 

SIGNIFY,  «.  To  expreu,  IMPLY, 
from  the  Latin  implico,  to  fold  in,  signi- 
fies to  fold  or  involve  an  idea  in  any  ob- 
ject 

These  terms  may  be  employed  either 
as  respects  actions  or  words.  In  the  first 
case  tigni/y  is  the  act  of  the  person  mak- 
ing known  by  means  of  a  9ign^  as  we^- 
ntfy  our  approbation  by  a  look;  imply 
marks  the  value  or  force  of  the  action ; 
our  assent  is  implied  in  our  silence. 
When  applied  to  words  or  marks,  st^rm^ 
denotes  the  positive  and  established  act 
of  the  thing ;  imply  is  its  relative  act :  a 
word  ngnifos  whatever  it  is  made  literal- 
ly to  stand  for ;  it  implies  that  which  it 
stands  for  figuratively  or  morally.  The 
term  house  signijies  that  which  is  con- 
structed for  a  dwelling;  the  term  resi- 
dence implies  something  superior  to  a 
house.  A  cross,  thus,  4-,  signifies -rnddX- 
tion  in  arithmetic  or  algebra;  a  long 

stroke,  thus ,  with  a  break  in  the 

teJLt  of  a  work,  implies  that  the  whole 
sentence  is  not  completed.  It  frequent- 
ly happens  that  words  which  signify 
nothing  particular  in  themselves  may  be 
made  to  imply  a  great  deal  by  the  tone, 
the  manner,  and  the  connection. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  and  primarily 

things  themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  the 

mind  concerning  things.  Soutb. 

Pleasure  implies  a  proportion  and  agreement 

to  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  men. 

Soins. 
TO  SIGNIFY,  AVAIL. 

SIGXIFY  (v.  To  signify)  is  here  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  events  of  life,  and 
their  relative  importance.  AVAIL  {v. 
To  avail)  is  never  used  otherwise.    That 
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which  a  thing  »ffniJU$  is  what  it  oon- 
tains ;  if  it  tiffn^^  nothing,  it  contains 
nothing,  and  is  worth  nothing ;  if  it  aiff- 
nijies  muoh,  it  contains  much,  or  is  worth 
much.  That  which  avails  produces;  if 
it  avaiU  nothing,  it  produces  nothing,  is 
of  no  use ;  if  it  a»ail$  much,  it  produces 
or  is  worth  much.  We  consider  the  end 
as  to  its  ngni/eaiumy  and  the  means  as 
to  their  tufoil.  Although  it  is  of  little  or 
no  atffnijieaium  to  a  man  what  becomes 
of  his  remains,  yet  no  one  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Idea  of  leaving  them  to  be 
exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  liule  avail  to  curb  the  unruly 
wills  of  children. 

As  for  wonders,  what  HgniJUth  telling  ns  of 

them  ?  CUXBERLAMS. 

What  QTaU  a  parcel  of  statutes  against  gam- 
ing, when  they  who  make  them  conspire  togeth- 
er nur  the  InitactioB  of  them  ?        Cmaui^MD. 

8IUBNCB,  TACITURNITY. 

The  Latins  hare  the  two  verbs  sileo 
and  toieeo :  the  former  of  which  is  inter- 
preted by  some  to  signify  to  cease  to 
apeak;  and  ttic  latter  not  to  begin  to 
speak;  others  maintain  the  direct  con- 
trary. According  to  the  present  use  of 
the  wordH,  SILENCE  expresses  less  than 
TACITURNITY:  the  tilerU  man  seldom 
speaks,  the  taeUum  man  will  not  speak 
at  all  The  Latins  designated  tbe  roost 
profound  nlmee  by  the  epithet  of  tOicUur' 
namUntia. 

TaeUumUif  is  always  of  some  dara- 
tion,  arising  either  from  necessity  or 
from  a  particular  frame  of  mind. 

Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute 
•«M4M  for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  far  flrom  ap- 
provhig  such  a  taeUmnUiy;  bnt  I  highly  ap- 
prove the  end  and  intent  of  P)'thagoras'8  injunc- 
tion. EaEL  op  ClIATnAM. 

I  hare  talked  more  already  than  I  hare  former- 
ly done  in  three  visits.  You  remember  my  ine- 
itumtty^  never  ta  be  fbrgottea  by  those  who 
knew  me.  Gowpia. 

Siimee  always  supposes  something  oc- 
casional that  is  adopted  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  party. 

StUnee  is  the  per&ctest  herald  of  Joy : 

1  were  bnt  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. 

SHAKSPBAnB. 

SILENT,  TACIT. 

SIL£NT  (9.  ^lenee)  characterizes  oi- 
ther  the  person  or  the  thing:  a  person 


is  sUeid  as  opposed  to  one  that  talks ;  a 
place  is  aiUni  as  opposed  to  one  that  is 
noisy.  TACIT  (v.  Silence)  characteri2e8 
only  the  act  of  the  person;  a  person 
gives  a  tacit  consent,  or  there  was  a  tacit 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

The  people  beheld  the  violence  of  their  conduct 
in  HUnt  Aright,  Internally  disapproving,  yet  not 
daring  to  avow  their  detcatatton.       Qouman. 

In  elective  governments  there  is  a  taeU  coto- 
nant  that  the  king  of  their  own  making  shall 
make  his  makers  princes.  L*£stra.kgb. 

SILBMT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  SPEECHLESS. 

Not  speaking  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  these  terms, 
which  difiTer  either  in  the  cause  or  the 
circumstance:  SILENT  («.  Silence)  is  alto- 
gether an  indefinite  and  general  term,  ex- 
pressing little  more  than  the  common  idea. 
We  may  be  silent  because  we  will  not  speak, 
or  we  may  be  silent  because  we  cannot 
speak ;  but  in  distinction  from  the  other 
terms  it  is  always  employed  in  the  former 
case.  DUMB,  from  tlie  German  dummy 
stupid  or  idiotic,  denotes  a  physical  in- 
capacity to  speak:  hence  persons  are 
said  to  be  bom  dkumb;  they  may  likewise 
be  dumb  from  temporary  physical  causes, 
as  from  grief,  shame,  and  the  like,  a  per- 
son may  bo  strack  dtmih,  MUTE,  in 
Latin  mMbm^  Greek  ftvrroct  ^^^  ^vw,  to 
shut,  signifies  a  shut  mouth,  a  temporary 
disability  to  speak  from  arbitrary  and  in- 
cidental causes :  hence  the  office  of  mvitei, 
or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to  speak 
for  a  certain  time ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
persons  are  said  to  be  mute  who  dare  not 
give  utterance  to  their  thoughts. 

But  sUent^  breathing  rage,  resolv'd  and  skiird 
By  mutual  aid  to  fix  a  doubttal  6eld, 
Swift  march  the  Greeks.  Pors. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the 
nation  would  be  struck  dumb  were  this  fountain 
of  disooarse  (party  lies)  dried  up.         Addisom. 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and,  leaning  on  his  staff; 
His  wonder  witness'd  w^ith  an  idiot  laugh. 

DaTi^Kw. 

SPEECHLESS,  or  void  of  speech,  de* 
notes  a  physical  incapacity  to  speak  from 
incidental  causes ;  as  when  a  person  falls 
down  tpeecMess  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  contusion. 

But  who  can  paint  the  lorer  as  he  stood, 
Pierc'd^y  severe  amasement,  hating  Ufe, 
8peeehiess,  and  flx'd  In  all  the  death  of  woe  ? 

Thomsok 
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The  terms  nlent,  mtUe^  and  dumb  are 
also  applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons, 
the  former  two  in  the  sense  of  not  send- 
ing forth  a  sound ;  as  the  nlerU  grove,  a 
mtUe  tongue,  or  a  muU  letter:  dmnby  in 
the  sense  of  being  without  words;  as 
dutnb  show. 

And  Jort  bofBTO  the  conflnee  ofthe  wood. 
The  gUdlng  Lethe  iMkls  her  «aml  flood. 

DaTDBM. 

Tis  listening  tut  and  dumb  amaaement  all. 

Ta<MCM>if. 

MuU  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 

Dbtdkm. 

SIMILB,  SIMILITUDE,  C0MPAIU80N. 

SIMILE  and  SIMIUTUBE  are  both 
drawn  from  the  Latin  •tmtVu,  like:  the 
former  signifying  the  thing  that  is  like, 
the  latter  either  the  thing  that  is  like,  or 
the  quality  of  being  like :  in  the  former 
sense  only  it  is  to  be  compared  with  nm^ 
iky  when  employed  as  a  figure  of  speech 
or  thought ;  everything  is  a  timUe  which 
associates  objects  together  on  account  of 
any  real  or  supposed  likeness  between 
them;  but  a  nmUUude  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  nmih.  The  latter 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  as 
when  we  say  the  godlike  Achilles;  but 
the  former  enters  into  minute  circum- 
stances  of  COMPARISON,  as  when  He 
mer  comparei  any  of  his  heroes  fighting 
and  defending  themselves  against  multi- 
tudes to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs 
and  men.  Every  wnvUe  is  more  or  less  a 
eompari»(my  but  every  comparison  is  not 
a  stmt^.'  the  latter  comparer  things  only 
as  far  as  they  are  alike,  but  the  former 
extends  to  those  things  which  are  differ- 
ent :  in  this  manner,  there  may  be  a  com- 
pariaon  between  large  things  and  small, 
although  there  can  be  no  giK>d  nmile. 

There  are  also  several  noble  timilsa  and  alia- 
slons  In  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost 

Addison. 

Soch  as  have  a  nataral  bent  to  solitude  (to 
carry  on  the  former  nimilUude)  are  like  waters 
which  may  be  forced  into  fountains.  Pops. 

Your  Image  of  worshtppini?  once  a  year  in  a 
certain  place,  in  Imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but  a 
comparUon  and  Hmile  nori  egt  idem. 

JOHNSOK. 

SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 

SIMPLE,  in  Latin  simplez  or  rine  plieAy 
without  a  fold,  is  opposed  to  the  complex, 


which  has  many  f<dds,  or  to  the  oom- 
pound,  which  has  several  parts  involved 
or  connected  with  each  other.  SINGLE 
and  SINGULAB  (v.  One)  are  opposed, 
one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  multifa- 
rious. We  may  speak  of  a  tmpU  cir- 
cumstance as  independent  of  anything; 
of  a  tijigle  instance  or  circumstance  as 
unaccompanied  by  any  other ;  and  a  asn- 
guloar  instance  as  one  that  rarely  has  its 
like.  In  the  moral  application  to  the 
person,  mmpUdty^  as  far  as  it  is  opposed 
to  duplicity  in  the  heart,  can  never  be 
excessive :  but  when  it  lies  in  the  head, 
so  that  it  cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and 
doublings  of  other  persons,  it  is  a  fault. 
Sinfflenm  of  heart  and  intention  is  that 
species  of  wmplieity  which  is  altogether 
to  be  admired :  singularity  may  be  either 
good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances ; 
to  be  nngular  in  virtue  is  to  be  truly 
good ;  but  to  be  singular  in  manner  is  af- 
fectation, which  is  at  variance  with  gen- 
uine timpUdty^  if  not  directly  opposed 
to  it 

Nothing  eztraneoas  must  cleave  to  the  ey«  fm 
the  act  of  seeuig;  its  bare  object  must  be  as 
naked  as  truth,  as  timpU  and  nnmixfd  aa  sin> 
cerity.  Sooni. 

Mankind  with  other  animals  compare. 
Single^  how  weak  and  Impotent  they  are  I 

jEimaL 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  Revoln* 

tion  in  less,  ScoUand  was  placed  In  a  political 

situation  the  most  HnguUw  and  most  nnhappf. 

BoBiBTaoa, 

SIMPLE,  SILLT,  FOOUSH. 

The  simple  (v.  SmpU),  when  applied 
to  the  understanding,  implies  such  a  con- 
tracted power  as  is  incapable  of  combina- 
tion ;  SILLY,  which  is  but  a  variation  of 
nimpUy  and  FOOLISH,  «.  e.,  like  a  fool, 
rise  in  sense  upon  the  former,  signifying 
either  the  perversion  or  the  total  deficient 
cy  of  understanding ;  the  behavior  of  a 
person  may  be  aiUy  who  from  any  ex 
cess  of  feeling  loses  his  sense  of  propri- 
ety; the  conduct  of  a  person  will  befools 
isA  who  has  not  judgment  to  direct  him- 
self.  Country  people  may  be  simple  ow- 
ing to  their  want  of  knowledge ;  children 
will  be  silly  in  company  if  they  have  tod 
much  liberty  given  to  them;  there  are 
some  persons  who  never  acquire  wisdom 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  committing 
/ooluA  errors. 
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And  had  the  aimple  nattvM 

Ohaenr'd  hia  sage  advice, 
Their  wealth  and  finne  some  yean  ago 

Had  reached  abore  the  skiea.  Swirr. 

Two  goda  a  tilly  woman  hare  nndone.  Detdkn. 

Virgil  Jostly  thought  it  hfoolUh  flgare  for  a 
grave  man  to  be  overtaken  by  death,  while  he 
was  weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  measnr- 
ing  verses.  Walsh. 

BIMULATIONy  DISSIMUIATIOK. 

SIMULATION,  from  aimilis,  is  the 
making  one*s  self  like  what  one  is  not ; 
and  DISSIMULATION,  from  dtmmUis, 
unlike,  is  the  making  one's  self  appear 
unlike  what  one  really  is.  The  hypocrite 
puts  on  the  »emJblanee  of  virtue  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  virtuous;  the  di*- 
9embler  conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants 
to  gain  the  simple  or  ignorant  to  his  side. 

SinntUaHon  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and 
diatimvlaHoti  is  a  conceatanent  of  what  is. 

Tatlsr. 
He  would  never  suffer  any  man  to  depart  from 
him  with  an  opinion  that  he  was  inclined  to  grat- 
ify him,  when  in  trnth  he  waa  not  holding  that 
dUtimuktUon  to  be  the  wont  sort  of  lying. 

Clarbiowii. 

SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE,  PIAIK. 

SINCERE  (v.  Catidid)  is  here  the  most 
comprehensive  term:  HONEST  (v.Hon- 
e%),  TRUE,  and  PLAIN  (v,  Even)  are 
but  modes  of  wneerUy, 

Siiuxriiy  is  a  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  person ;  honesty  is  but  a  part 
of  sinceritv,  it  denotes  simply  the  ab- 
sence of  intentional  or  fraudulent  con- 
cealment ;  we  look  for  a  sincere  friend  to 
tell  us  everything ;  we  look  for  an  fumesi 
companion  who  will  speak  without  dis- 
guise ;  truth  is  a  characteristic  of  sineer- 
Uyy  for  a  sineere  friend  is  a  irue  friend ; 
but  sincerity  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a 
mode  of  truth.  J^neere  and  hcmesi  are 
personal  characteristics ;  trite  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  thing,  as  a  sineere  man, 
an  fionesi  confession,  a  true  statement 

The  more  sincere  yon  are,  the  better  it  will 
fare  with  yon  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In 
tlie  mean  time  give  us  leave  to  be  sin4ser6  too  in 
condemning  heartily  what  we  disapprove. 

WATBRLAND. 

He  never  applies  to  the  passions  or  prejudices 
of  his  audience :  when  they  listen  with  attention 
and  honest  minds,  he  never  lUls  of  carrying  his 
point  Addisom. 

Fear  not  my  truth  ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  plain  and  true.  SHAXBPXAmz. 


A  sincere  man  must  needs  be  p2am,  bei 
csLvae  plainness  consists  in  an  unvarnish- 
ed style ;  and  the  sincere  man  will  always 
adopt  that  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 
presses his  sentiments  most  truly ;  but  a 
person  may  be  occasionally  plain  in  his 
speech  who  is  not  so  from  sineerity.  The 
plain,  whether  it  respects  the  Unguage 
or  the  conduct,  is  that  which  is  divested 
of  everything  extraneous  or  artificial,  and 
so  far  plainness  is  an  auxiliary  to  trutk, 
by  enabling  the  truth  to  be  better  seen. 

Poetical  ornaments  destroy  that  character  of 
truth  and  plainness  which  ought  to  character- 
ise history.  BxmoLDS. 

SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATE,  PRE- 
DICAMENT, FLIGHT,  CASE. 

SITUATION  (v.  Place)  is  said  general- 
ly of  objects  OS  tney  respect  others ;  CON- 
DITION (v.  CondUion\  as  they  respect 
themselves :  our  situation  consists  of  those 
external  circumstances  in  respect  of  prop- 
erty, honor,  liberty,  and  the  like,  which 
affect  our  standing  in  society  generally. 
Whatever  affects  our  person  inunediate- 
ly  is  our  condition :  a  person  who  is  una- 
ble to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  save  him- 
self from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad  situation : 
a  traveller  who  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed 
and  wounded  is  in  a  bad  condition. 

The  man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own  is 
little  changed  by  varying  his  situation. 

Mas.  MOMTAOUK. 

It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  sncoessful 
manner  of  approach  to  the  distressed  or  neces- 
sitous, whose  condition  suhJects  every  kind  of 
behavior  equally  to  miacarriage.  Jodmson. 

Situation  and  condition  are  sud  of  that 
which  is  contingent  and  changeable,  the 
hitter  still  more  so  than  the  former; 
STATE,  from  «/o,  signifying  that  posi- 
tion in  which  one  stands,  is  said  of  that 
which  is  comparatively  stable  or  estab- 
lished. A  tradesman  is  in  a  good  situa- 
tion who  is  in  the  way  of  carrying  on 
a  good  trade :  his  affairs  are  in  a  good 
staU  if  he  is  enabled  to  answer  every  de- 
mand and  to  keep  up  his  credit.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  speak  of  the  state  of  health  and 
the  state  of  the  mind,  not  the  situation  or 
condition^  because  the  body  and  mind  are 
considered  as  to  thdr  general  frame,  and 
not  as  to  any  relative  or  particular  cir« 
cumstances ;  so  likewise  a  state  of  infan- 
cy, a  state  of  guilt,  a  state  of  innocence, 
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and  the  like ;  but  not  either  a  situation 
or  a  condition. 

Toar  tiiuation  Is  an  odd  one }  the  dacbMs  ii 
your  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Pope  tells  me  you  are 
the  dake'8.  Swift. 

Patience  itself  Is  one  vlrtae  by  which  we  are 
prepared  for  that  staU  in  which  evil  shall  be  no 
more.  JoHmoM. 

When  speaking  of  bodies,  there  is  the 
same  distinction  in  the  terms  as  in  re- 
gard to  individuals.  An  army  may  be 
either  in  a  aittuUion^  a  conditum,  or  a  staU, 
An  army  that  is  on  service  may  be  in  a 
critical  ftiiwUion  with  respect  to  the  ene> 
my  and  its  own  comparative  weakness; 
it  may  be  in  a  deplorable  condiiion  if  it 
stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries :  an  army  that  is  at  home  will  be  in 
a  good  or  bad  ftiatey  according  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  commander-in-chief.  Of 
a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebel- 
lion from  his  subjects,  we  should  not  say 
that  his  co7idUiony  but  his  aituation^  was 
critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who  like 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  seek 
safety  in  disguise  and  poverty,  we  should 
speak  of  his  hard  condition:  the  state 
of  a  prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but  the 
i^ate  of  his  affairs  and  government  may ; 
hence,  likewise,  state  may  with  most  pro- 
priety be  said  of  a  nation :  but  situation 
seldom,  unless  in  respect  to  other  na- 
tions, and  condition  never.  On  the  other 
band,  when  speaking  of  the  poor,  we  sel- 
dom empk>y  the  term  situation^  hecnxxae 
they  are  seldom  considered  as  a  body  in 
relation  to  other  bodies :  we  mostly  speak 
of  their  condUion  as  better  or  worse,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  more  or  less  of  the 
comforts  of  life ;  and  of  their  state  as  re- 
gards their  moral  habits. 

No  situaUan  conld  be  more  unfiivorable  than 
that  in  which  It  (the  army)  found  itselt 

GOLDSXITB. 

And  oh  t  what  man's  condition  can  be  worse 
Than  his  whom  plenty  starves,  and  blessings 

corse? 
Tlie  beggars  but  a  common  fate  deplore. 
The  rich  poor  man's  emphatically  poor. 

COWLST. 

Relate  what  Latiam  was ; 
Declare  the  past  and  present  state  of  things. 

DaTDBX. 

These  terms  may  likewise  be  applied 
to  inanimate  objects ;  and,  upon  the  same 


grounds,  a  house  is  in  a  good  situation  as 
respects  the  surrounding  objects;  it  is 
in  a  good  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the 
painting,  and  exterior  altogether;  it  is 
in  a  bad  state  as  respects  the  beams,  plas- 
ter, roof,  and  interior  structure  altogether. 
The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a  different  tii- 
itation  every  hour ;  the  watch  itself  may 
be  in  a  bad  condition  if  the  wheels  are 
clogged  with  dirt ;  but  in  a  good  state  if 
the  works  are  altogether  sound  and  fit 
for  service. 

We  have  been  admiring  the  wonderftd  strongth 
of  this  place  both  by  nature  and  art ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  happiest  situation  that  can  be  Imag- 
ined. BaTWHCB. 

Six  of  the  houses  of  her  ancestors  were  in  ru- 
ins. The  church  of  SkJpton,  in  consequence  of 
the  damage  it  had  sustained  during  the  siege  of 
the  castle,  was  in  little  better  condition. 

Whitaucb. 

There  are  many  remains  of  antiqnlty  in  this 
city,  inde^  most  of  them  are  tn  a  verj'  ruinons 
tiate.  Bbtdokx. 

Situation  and  condiUon  are  dther  per- 
manent or  temporaiy.  The  PREDICA- 
MENT, from  the  Latin  predieo,  to  assert 
or  declare,  signifies  the  conmiitting  oncV 
self  by  an  assertion ;  and,  when  applied  to 
ciroumstances,  it  expresses  a  temponinr 
embarrassed  situation  occasioned  by  an 
act  of  one^s  own :  hence  we  always  speak 
of  bringing  ourselves  into  a  predie&menf. 
PLIGHT,  contracted  from  the  Latin  ^t- 
caiusy  participle  of  plico,  to  fold,  signifies 
any  circumstance  m  which  one  is  disa- 
greeably entangled ;  and  CASE  (v.  Case) 
signifies  anything  which  may  befall  us, 
or  into  which  we  fall,  mostly,  tliough  not 
necessarily,  contrary  to  our  incUnatioD. 
Those  latter  two  terms,  therefore,  denote 
a  species  of  temporary  cowUHony  for  they 
both  express  that  which  happens  to  the 
object  itself,  without  reference  to  any 
other.  A  person  is  in  an  nnpleaaant  sst- 
uation  who  is  shut  up  in  a  stage^xiacfa 
with  disagreeable  oonqMoiy.  He  is  in  an 
awkward  j^TMitcaiTMn/  when,  in  attempting 
to  please  one  friend,  he  displeases  anoth- 
er. He  may  be  m  a  wretched  fHight  if 
he  is  overturned  in  a  stage  at  night,  and 
at  a  distance  from  any  habitation,  fie 
will  be  in  evil  ease  if  he  is  compelled  to 
put  up  with  a  spare  and  poor  diet 


Satan  beheld  tbeU*  ;>;i0A<, 


And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd 
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The  ottsnder't  Itfc  lies  in  the  mercj 
Of  the  duke  only,  'Kalnst  all  other  voice. 
In  yrhiOi  pr^ieamsnt  I  amy  tlioa  8Und*sL 

Sbaufkau. 

Our  COM  is  like  that  of  a  traveller  upon  the 
Alpa  who  should  flmey  that  the  top  of  the  next 
hill  most  end  his  Journey  becanae  it  terminates 
his  prospect  Abdisom. 

SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  aUCATNESS,  BULK. 

SIZE,  from  the  Latin  emu  and  ceBdo, 
to  cut,  signifying  that  wliich  is  cut  or 
framed  according  to  a  certain  proportion, 
18  a  general  teim  including  all  manner 
of  dimension  or  measurement ;  MAGNI- 
TUDE, from  the  Latin  magmiudo^  answer- 
ing literally  to  the  English  word  QREAT- 
NESS,  is  employed  in  science  or  in  an 
abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specific 
measurement ;  greathen  is  an  unscientif- 
ic term  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  ob- 
jects in  general :  nze  is  indefinite,  it  nev- 
er characterizes  anything  either  as  large 
or  small;  but  maffmb2»  and  greainen 
always  suppose  something  great;  and 
BULK  (f.  Bulky)  denotes  a  considerable 
degree  of  greatness:  things  which  are  di- 
minutive in  tiae  will  often  have  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  beauty,  or  some  other 
adventitious  perfection  to  compensate  the 
deficiency ;  astronomers  have  classed  the 
stars  according  to  their  different  tnagrd- 
hubs;  greatnets  has  been  considered  as 
one  source  of  the  sublime ;  bulk  is  that 
species  of  greatness  which  destroys  the 
symmetry,  and  consequently  the  beauty, 
of  objects. 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  site. 

Dktmm, 

Then  form*d  the  moon 
Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars. 

Milton. 

Awe  is  the  flrrt  sentiment  that  rises  in  the 
mind  at  the  view  of  God's  greatnets,       Blaib. 

His  hngy  huik  on  seven  high  volomes  roH'd. 

Dbtdbn. 

SRffTCH,  OUTLINES. 

A  SKETCH  may  form  a  whole ;  OUT- 
LINES are  but  a  part :  the  sketch  may 
comprehend  the  ouilineSy  and  some  of 
the  particulars ;  outlines,  as  the  term  be- 
speaks, comprehend  only  the  line  on  the 
exterior :  the  sket€h,  in  drawing,  may  oerve 
as  a  landscape,  as  it  presents  some  of  the 
features  of  a  country;  but  the  outlines 
serve  only  as  bounding  lines,  within  which 
the  sketch  may  be  formed.  So  in  the  mor- 
82* 


al  application,  we  speak  of  the  skdehes 
of  countries,  characters,  manners,  and  the 
like,  which  ^rve  as  a  description ;  but  of 
the  outlines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  proj- 
ect, and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  basis 
on  which  the  subordinate  parts  are  to  be 
formed:  barbarous  nations  present  us 
with  rude  sketches  of  nature ;  an  abridg- 
ment is  little  more  than  the  otitlines  of  a 
larger  work. 

In  few,  to  dose  the  Whole, 
The  moral  moso  has  8hadow*d  oat  a  eketdi 
Of  most  oar  weakness  needs  believe  or  do. 

YOCHO. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  flible.  Jobmson. 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEELy  RIND. 

SKIN,  which  is  in  German  sehin,  Swed< 
ish  skitm^  Danish  skind,  probably  con- 
nected  with  the  Qreek  msfivo^^  a  tent  or 
covering,  is  the  term  in  most  general  use ; 
it  is  applicable  both  to  human  creatures 
and  to  animals :  HIDE,  in  Saxon  hgd, 
German  haul.  Low  German  huth,  Latin 
cutis,  from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek 
KivOiiv,  to  hide,  cover,  is  used  only  for  the 
skins  of  large  animals :  we  speak  of  the 
skins  of  biixls  or  insects ;  but  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  or  horses  and  other  animals, 
which  are  to  be  separated  from  the  body 
and  converted  into  leather.  Skin  is  equal- 
ly applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the  ani- 
mate world ;  but  PEEL,  in  German  fdl, 
etc.,  Latin  pellis,  a  skin,  in*  Greek  ftXkoc 
or  0\ococ,  bark,  which  is  from  ^aia,  to 
burst  or  crack,  because  bark  is  easily 
broken,  and  RIND,  in  all  probability 
changed  from  round,  signifying  that 
which  goes  round  and  envelops,  belong 
only  to  inanimate  objects:  the  skin  is 
generally  said  of  that  which  is  interior, 
in  distinction  from  the  exterior,  which  is 
the/Ma^.*  an  orange  has  both  iia peel  and 
its  thin  skin  underneath;  an  apple,  a 
pear,  and  the  like,  has  a  peel.  The  peel 
is  a  soft  substance  on  the  outside;  the 
rind  is  generally  interior,  and  of  a  hard- 
er substance:  in  regard  to  a  stick,  we 
speak  of  its  ped  and  its  inner  skin;  in 
regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  its  bark  and 
its  rind:  hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind 
is  applied  to  cheese,  and  other  incrusted 
substances  that  envelop  bodies. 

The  priest  on  skins  of  offerings  takes  his  ease. 
And  nightly  vbions  in  his  slumbers  sees. 

Detmv 
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Tbe  body  is  oovered  with  «  strong  hid*  exact- 
ly reaembUng  leather.  Pkknant. 
On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regal'd, 
On  pippins*  russet  peel.  Cowm, 
As  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  combhi'd, 
Sboot  op  the  same  and  wear  a  common  rind. 

Asouoii. 
SLACK,  LOOSK. 

SLACK,  in  Saxon  alaeCy  Low  Oennan 
dtuJe,  French  lachfy  Latin  Icaattt^  and 
LOOSE,  in  Saxon  laes,  both  from  the  He- 
brew halaix,  to  make  free  or  loose,  differ 
more  in  application  than  in  sense:  they 
are  both  opposed  to  that  which  is  close 
bound;  but  idaek  is  said  only  of  that 
which  is  tied,  or  that  with  which  anything 
is  tied;  while  looee  is  said  of  any  sub- 
stances, the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere 
closely :  a  rope  is  slack  in  opposition  to 
the  tight  rope,  which  is  stretched  to  its 
full  extent;  and  in  general  cords  or 
strings  are  said  to  be  ^ack  which  fail  in 
the  requisite  degree  of  tightness;  but 
they  are  said  to  be  loose  in  an  indefinite 
manner,  without  conyeying  any  collateral 
idea :  thus  the  string  of  an  instrument  is 
denominated  alack  rather  than  loose;  on 
the  other  hand,  loose  is  said  of  mi^ly  bod- 
ies to  which  the  word  dock  cannot  be  ap- 
plied :  a  garment  is  loose,  but  not  slack; 
the  leg  of  a  table  is  loose,  but  not  slack. 

The  vein  in  the  arm  Is  that  which  Aretsns 
commonly  opens ;  and  he  gives  a  particular  cau- 
tion in  this  case  to  make  a  afeco^  compression, 
for  Ibar  of  producing  a  convulsion.  Aabcthkot. 
War  wearied  hath  peribrm'd  what  war  can  do. 
And  to  disorder'd  rage  let  loose  the  reins. 

MlXiTON. 

In  the  moral  application,  that  which 
admits  of  additional  activity  is  denomi- 
nated slack;  and  that  which  fails  in  con- 
sistency and  close  adherence  is  loose: 
trade  is  slack,  or  a  person's  zeal,  etc., 
becomes  slack;  but  an  engagement  is 
loose,  and  principles  are  loose. 

Nor  were  it  Just,  would  he  resume  that  shape. 
That  slack  devotion  shouM  his  thunder  'scape. 

TVaixbb. 
Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  loose  to  life. 
Should  too  much  shun  its  labors  and  its  strife. 

Demham. 
TO  SLANT,  SLOPE. 

SLANT  is  probably  a  variation  of 
leaned,  and  SLOPE  of  slip,  expressive  of 
a  sideward  movement  or  direction :  they 
are  the  same  in  sense,  but  different  in 
application :  detnt  is  said  of  small  bodies 


only;  slope  Is  said  indiflerently  of  all 
bodies,  large  and  small:  a  book  may  be 
made  to  slarU  by  lying  in  part  on  anoth- 
er book  on  a  desk  or  a  table;  but  a 
piece  of  ground  is  said  to  slope. 

As  late  the  cloods, 
Justling  or  posh'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their 

shock. 
Fire  the  slcmt  lightning.  Miciow. 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  tbe  mountain*!  aide. 

OOLMUTB. 
TO  SLBKP,  SLUMBER,  J>OZB,  DBOWSB, 
KAP. 

SLEEP,  in  Saxon  dcepan,  low  Oeniuui 
dap,  German  schlaf,  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  low  German  dap  or  dock,  slack, 
because  deqt  denotes  an  entire  relaxa- 
tion of  the  physical  frame.  SLUMBER, 
in  Saxon  dwneran,  etc.,  is  but  an  inten- 
sive verb  of  schlummem,  which  is  a  va- 
riation from  the  preceding  dapan,  etc. 
DOZE,  in  low  German  duseri,  in  all  prob> 
ability  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Latin  dormio,  to  deep.  DROWSE  is  a 
variation  of  doze.  NAP  is  in  all  proba- 
bility a  variation  of  nob  and  nod. 

Sleep  is  the  general  term,  which  des- 
ignates in  an  indefinite  manner  that 
state  of  the  body  to  which  all  animated 
beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  course  of  nature;  to  dvmber  is  to 
deep  lightly  and  softly ;  to  dose  is  to  in- 
cline to  deep,  or  to  begin  sleeping;  to  nap 
is  to  deep  for  a  time :  every  one  who  is 
not  indisposed  deeps  during  the  night; 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  wake  al 
a  certain  hour  of  the  morning  oommoolj 
dumber  only  after  that  time ;  there  are 
many  who,  though  they  cannot  d«p  in 
a  carriage,  will  yet  be  obliged  to  dou  if 
they  travel  in  the  night ;  in  hot  climates 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  commonly  chosen 
for  a  nap. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  Ml  into  a  siumbcr^ 
and  fh>m  a  slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep 
and  Jong  sleep.  Socrra. 

There  was  no  sleeping  under  bis  roof;  If  he 
happened  to  dose  a  little,  tbe  Jolly  cobbler  waked 
him.  L*£sTBAHos. 

He  drowsed  upon  his  conch.  Soura. 

And  see !  delighted,  dowu  be  drops,  secure 
or  sweet  refreshment,  ease  without  annoy, 
A  luscious  noonday  nap. 


SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGIC. 

SLEEPY  (v.  To  deep)  expresses  either 
a  temporary    or    a    permanent    state: 


SLIP 
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DROWST,  whieh  oomefl  from  tbe  low 
German  dnum,  and  ia  a  variation  of  dote 
{v.  To  deep\  expresses  mostly  a  tempo- 
rary state ;  L£THARGIC,  from  Iftharffy, 
in  Latin  leihargia^  Greek  XtficLpyia^  com- 
pounded of  Xi|9i7,  forgetfulness,  and  cLp- 
70c,  swift^  signifjring  a  proneness  to  for- 
getf  ulness  or  deep^  describes  a  permanent 
or  habitual  state. 

SUepif^  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses 
also  what  is  natural  or  seasonable ;  drow- 
ainen  expresses  an  inclination  to  tUep 
at  unseasonable  hours ;  it  is  natural  to  be 
aUepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  retire  to  rest ;  it  is  common  to  be 
dromnf  when  sitting  still  after  dinner. 
Sleepinau^  as  a  permanent  state,  is  an  in- 
firmity to  which  some  persons  are  sub- 
ject constitutionally;  lethargy  is  a  dis- 
ease with  which  people,  otherwise  the 
most  wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  at- 
tacked. 

She  wak*d  her  tiUepy  crew, 
And,  rifling  hasty,  took  a  Bbort  adieu.    DaTDBV. 
Drawty  am  I,  and  yet  can  rarely  sleep. 

SlOMIT. 

Too  long  JoTO  laird  ns  in  lethargic  charms. 
Bat  now  in  peals  of  thander  calls  to  arms. 

DaTDBN. 
TO  SLIP,  SLIDE,  OUDK. 

SLIP  is  in  low  German  tlipan,  Latin 
lahoTy  to  slip,  and  Hbo,  to  pour,  Greek 
Xci/3o/jac,  to  pour  down  as  water  does, 
and  the  Hebrew  talapj  to  turn  aside. 
SLIDE  is  a  Tariation  of  $lip,  and  GLIDE 
of  slide. 

To  idip  ia  an  involuntary,  and  dide  a 
voluntary,  motion :  those  who  go  on  the 
ice  in  fear  will  dip;  boys  dSe  on  the 
ice  by  way  of  amusement.  To  dip  and 
dide  are  lateral  movements  of  the  feet ; 
but  to  fflide  is  the  movement  of  the 
whole  tody,  and  just  that  easy  motion 
which  is  made  by  dippinff^  diding,  flying, 
or  swimming :  a  person  glides  along  the 
surface  of  the  ice  when  he  dides  ;  a  ves- 
sel glides  along  through  the  water. 

A  skllftil  dancer  slips  willingly,  and  makes  a 
seeming  stamble  that  yoa  may  think  him  in 
great  danger.  DaTDSM. 

Thessander  bold,  an^thenelos  their  guide, 
And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  dide. 

Dbtdbn. 
And  softly  let  the  running  waters  glide. 

Dbtdbn. 

In  the  moral  and  figurative  applica- 
tion, a  person  slips  who  oommits  unin- 


tentional  errors ;  he  didea  into  a  course 
of  life  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
difficulty,  falls  into  the  practice  and  hab- 
its which  are  recommended;  he  glides 
through  life  if  he  pursues  his  course 
smoothly  and  without  interruption. 

Every  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which 
he  desired  to  retain  have  irretrievably  sUppsd 
away.  Johbsoii. 

Nor  coald  they  have  slid  into  those  brutish 
immoralities  of  lUb  had  they  duly  manured  those 
flrst  practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right  rea- 
son. SOVTB. 

If  one  of  mean  afTairs 
Hay  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glids  thither  in  a  day  ?  Shaespeabb. 

SLOW,  DILATORY,  TABDT,  TEDIOUS. 

SLOW  is  doubtless  connected  with 
sloOi  and  slide,  which  kind  of  motion 
when  walking  is  the  dowest  and  the  la- 
test. DILATORY,  from  the  Latin  de- 
feroy  diUUuSy  to  defer,  signifies  prone  to 
defer.  TARDY,  from  the  Latin  tardus, 
signifies  literally  slow.  TEDIOUS,  from 
the  Latin  tcsdivm,  weariness,  signifies 
causing  weariness. 

Slow  is  a  general  and  unqualified  term 
applicable  to  the  motion  of  any  object, 
or  to  the  motions  and  actions  of  persons 
in  particular,  and  to  their  dispositions 
also;  dilatory  relates  to  the  disposition 
only  of  persons :  we  are  dow  in  what  we 
are  about;  we  are  dilatory  in  setting 
about  a  thing.  Slow  is  applied  to  cor- 
poreal or  mental  actions ;  a  person  may 
be  dow  in  walking,  or  dow  in  conceiving : 
tar<fy  is  applicable  to  mental  actions; 
we  are  tardy  in  our  proceedings  or  our 
progress ;  we  are  tardy  in  making  up  ac- 
counts or  in  concluding  a  treaty.  We 
may  be  shw  with  propriety  or  not,  to  our 
own  inconvenience  or  that  of  others; 
when  we  are  tedious  we  are  always  so 
improperly:  **To  be  slow  and  sure"  is 
a  vulgar  proverb,  but  a  great  truth;  by 
this  we  do  ourselves  good,  and  inconven- 
ience no  one;  but  he  who  is  tedious  is 
slow  to  the  annoyance  of  others :  a  pro- 
lix writer  must  always  be  tedious^  for  he 
keeps  the  reader  long  in  suspense  before 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  a  period. 

The  powers  above  are  slota 
In  punishing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  them  ? 

Dbtdbn. 
A  dilatory  temper  is  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust 

Addisob. 
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The  iwains  and  ta/rdy  neat-herds  came,  aaA 

last 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter-mast. 

DSTDBN. 

Her  sympathbting  lover  takes  his  sUnd 

High  on  th'  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 

The  tedimts  time  away.  Thomsom. 

TO  8MEAR,  DAUB. 

To  SMEAR  is  literally  to  do  o?er  with 
«m«zr,  in  Saxon  smer^  German  Khmeer^  in 
Greek  /iwpoc,  a  salve.  To  DAUB,  from 
do  and  i«^,  ii^,  over,  signifies  literally  to 
do  over  with  anything  unseemly,  or  in 
an  unsightly  manner. 

To  smear  in  the  literal  sense  is  applied 
to  such  substances  as  may  be  rubbed 
like  grease  over  a  body ;  if  said  of  grease 
itself,  it  may  be  proper,  as  coachmen 
smear  the  coach -wheels  with  tar  or 
grease;  but  if  said  of  anything  else,  it  is 
an  improper  action,  and  tends  to  disfig- 
uro,  as  children  smear  their  hands  with 
ink,  or  smear  their  clothes  with  dirt. 
To  smMT  and  daub  are  both  actions 
which  tend  to  disfigure;  but  we  smear 
by  means  of  rubbing  over ;  we  daub  by 
rubbing,  throwing,  or  any  way  covering 
over:  thus  a  child  smears  the  window 
with  his  finger,  or  he  daubs  the  wall  with 
dirt 

8m6ar>d  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonlan  blood, 
The  Airy  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood. 

Detdsn. 
He's  honest,  though  daub*d  with  the  dost  of  the 

n^Ul*  CUKMINOHAM. 

By  a  figurative  application,  ameor  is 
applied  to  bad  writing,  or  whatever  is 
soiled  or  contaminated,  and  davh  to  bad 
painting,  or  to  whatever  is  executed 
coarsely  or  clumsily :  indifferent  writers 
who  wish  to  excel  aro  fond  of  retouch- 
ing their  letters  until  they  make  their 
performance  a  sad  smear;  bad  artists, 
who  are  injudicious  in  the  use  of  their 
pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  color, 
and  convert  them  into  daw)s, 

Whv  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand. 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates  ? 
\Mio,  mieared  thus,  and  mir'd  witli  infkmy, 
1  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine. 

SHAKSrSAKS. 

In  truth  the  age  demanded  nothing  correct, 
nothing  complete  ;  capable  of  tasting  the  power 
of  Dryden's  numbers,  and  the  nu^Mty  of  Knel- 
ler's  hei|ds,  it  OTprlook^d  doggerel  and  daubing. 


SBffELLy  SCENT,  ODOR,  PBRFDICE,  FRA« 
GRANGE. 

SMELL  and  melt  are  in  all  probability 
connected  together,  because  smdls  arise 
from  the  evaporation  of  bodies.  SCENT, 
changed  from  mr/,  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in serUio^  to  perceive  or  feel  ODOR,  in 
Latin  <>dor,  comes  from  o/eo,  in  Greek 
o^w,  to  smell.  PERFUME,  compounded 
of  per  or  prOy  and  fwno  or  fvamus^  a 
smoke  or  vapor,  that  is,  the  vapor  that 
issues  forth.  FRAGRANCE,  in  Latin 
fragrantiay  comes  from /raffro^  anciently 
/ragOy  that  is,  to  perfume  or  mieil  like 
the/raffa  or  strawben-y. 

tSnell  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that 
which  receives,  or  that  which  gives  the 
smell;  the  odor^  the  perfume^  and  fra- 
ffrancej  of  that  which  communicates  the 
smdl.  In  the  first  case,  smdl  is  said  gen- 
erally of  all  living  things  without  dis- 
tinction ;  sccrU  is  said  only  of  such  ani- 
mals as  have  this  peculiar  faculty  of 
tracing  objects  by  their  smeU:  some  pec^ 
sons  have  a  much  quicker  smeU  than 
others,  and  some  have  an  acuter  smeU 
of  particular  objects  than  they  have  of 
things  in  general :  dogs  are  remarkable 
for  their  quickness  of  seenl,  by  which 
they  can  trace  their  masters  and  other 
objects  at  an  immense  distance;  other 
animals  are  gifted  with  this  faoalty  to  a 
surprising  degree,  which  serves  them  aa 
a  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies. 

Next  in  the  nostrils  she  doth  use  the  smeU  ; 

As  God  the  breath  of  life  in  them  did  giv-e, 
So  makes  he  now  his  power  in  them  to  dwell. 

To  Judge  all  airs,  whereby  we  breathe  and  Itee. 
Davibr. 

Its  (the  dog's)  aoent  ia  exquisite,  when  his  nose 
is  moist  Pbmmakt. 

In  the  second  case,  smeQ  and  sceni  nre 
compared  with  odor,  perfmne,  and  fra- 
granoe,  either  as  respects  the  objects 
communicating  the  smell,  or  the  nature 
of  the  smell  which  is  communicated. 
Smdl  is  indefinite  in  its  sense,  and  uni- 
versal in  its  application ;  scent,  odoTf  per- 
fumsy  and  fragrance  are  species  of  snutf  .- 
every  object  is  said  ^  smell  which  acts 
on  the  olfactory  nerves ;  flowers,  f mita^ 
woods,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  hare  a 
smell;  scent  is  most  commonly  applied  to 
the  smell  which  proceeds  from  animal 
bodies;  the  odor  is  said  of  that  which  ia 
Urtlficial  pr  extraneous ;  the  perfume  and 
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fragrancB  of  that  which  is  natural :  the 
burning  of  things  produces  an  odor;  the 
perfume  and  fragrance  arises  from  flow- 
ers or  syveei-mieUinp  herbs,  spices,  and 
the  like.  The  terms  smell  and  odor  do 
not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  issues  from  bodies ;  they  may  both 
be  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant;  but 
smelly  if  taken  in  certain  connections,  sig- 
nifies a  bad  smelly  and  odor  signifies  that 
which  is  sweet :  meat  which  is  kept  too 
long  will  have  a  smell,  that  is,  of  course, 
a  bad  smell;  the  odors  from  a  sacrifice 
are  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet  odors 
ascend  to  heaven.  Perfume  is  properly 
a  wide-spreading  smell,  and  when  taken 
without  any  epithet  signifies  a  pleasant 
smell;  fragrance  never  signifies  anything 
but  what  is  good ;  it  is  the  sweetest  and 
most  powerful  perfume:  the  perfume 
from  fiowers  and  shrubs  is  as  grateful  to 
one  sense  as  their  colors  and  conforma- 
tion are  to  the  other ;  ^h^fragraaMx  from 
groves  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees  sur- 
passes the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foli- 
age. 

All  Bweet  tmuXU  have  Joined  with  tbom  boom 
earthy  or  crude  odors.  Bacok. 

Then  caraes  his  oonspirinfl;  feet,  whose  scemt 
Betrays  that  safety  which  tlieir  swiftness  lent. 

0BNQAM. 

So  flowers  are  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave. 
To  lose  their  fkvshness  among  bones  and  rotten- 
ness* 
And  have  their  odors  stifled  in  the  dost.  Rows. 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  soand 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  psrfuntss. 

HiLTOK. 

Soft  vernal  fragranoe  clothed  the  flow'ring 
earth.  Hason. 

TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  8TEKP. 

SOAK  is  a  variation  of  «i/e2;.  DRENCH 
18  a  variation  of  drvnk.  STKEP,  in  Sax- 
on titapan,  etc.,  from  the  Hebrew  saUp, 
signifies  to  overflow  or  overwhelm. 

The  idea  of  communicating  or  receiv- 
ing a  liquid  is  common  to  these  terms. 
A  person^s  clothes  are  soaked  in  rain 
when  the  water  has  penetrated  every 
thread ;  he  himself  is  drenched  in  the  rain 
when  it  has  penetrated,  as  it  were,  his 
very  body ;  drench,  therefore,  in  this  case 
only  expresses  the  idea  of  soak  in  a 
stronger  manner.  To  steep  is  a  species 
of  so(3lnng  employed  as  an  artificial  proc- 
ess; to  aoak  is,  however,  a  permanent 


action  by  which  hard  things  are  render- 
ed soft ;  to  sleep  is  a  temporary  action  by 
which  soft  bodies  become  penetrated  with 
a  liquid :  thus  salt  meat  requires  to  be 
soaked;  fruits  are  steeped  in  brandy. 

Driird  throagh  the  samly  stretnm,  every  way 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratam  rise. 
And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 

Thomsoic. 
And  deck  with  iVnitftil  trees  the  fields  aroand, 
And  with  reA^shing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Drtdeh. 

O  sleep,  0  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nnrse  I  how  have  1  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  ^ep  my  senses  in  forgetfiilness? 

Shaxspbarx. 

SOBER,  QRATB. 

SOBER  {v.  Abstinent)  expresses  the 
absence  of  all  exhilaration  of  spirits: 
GRAVE  (».  Grave)  expresses  a  weight  in 
the  intellectual  operations  which  makes 
them  proceed  slowly.  Sobriety  is  there- 
fore a  more  natural  and  ordinary  state 
for  the  human  mind  than  gravity:  it  be- 
hooves every  man  to  be  sooer  in  all  situa- 
tions; but  those  who  fill  the  most  im- 
portant stations  of  life  must  be  grave. 
Even  in  our  pleasures  we  may  observe 
sobriety,  which  keeps  us  from  every  un- 
seemly ebullition  of  mirth ;  but  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  where  the  importance 
of  the  subject  ought  to  weigh  on  the 
mind,  it  becomes  us  to  be  grave.  At  a 
feast  we  have  need  of  sobriety;  at  a  fu- 
neral we  have  need  of  gravity. 

Now  came  still  ev'ning  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

So  spake  the  cherub,  and  his  grave  rebuke. 
Severe  in  youthfUl  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.  MaxoK. 

Sobriety  extends  to  many  more  objects 
than  gravity  ;  we  must  be  sober  in  our 
thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well  as  m  our 
outward  conduct  and  behavior;  but  we 
can  be  grave,  properly  speaking,  only  in 
our  looks  and  our  outward  deportment 

He  had  Jast  sentiments  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature  in  him,  and  a  universal  charity  for 
it  in  others ;  not  measuring  the  wisdom  he  stud- 
ied by  the  subtilty  and  curiosity  of  speculation, 
but  by  a  sober  and  due  government  of  his  own 
actions.  Llots. 

Sktll'd  in  the  globe  and  sphere,  he  gravelff 


And  with  his  compass  measures  seas  and  lands. 

Dbtdln. 
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BOCIALy  SOCIABLE. 

SOCIAL,  f Qom  9ociu8^  a  companion,  sig- 
nifies belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion ; 
SOCIABLE,  from  the  same,  signifies  able 
or  fit  to  be  a  companion ;  the  former  is 
an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality: 
9oeial  people  seek  others ;  soddble  people 
are  sought  for  by  others.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  aodaly  and  not  sociabU; 
to  be  Mciable,  and  not  tocial:  he  who 
draws  his  pleasures  from  society  without 
communicating  his  share  to  the  common 
stock  of  entertainments  is  soeiaL,  but  not 
sociable;  men  of  a  taciturn  disposition 
are  often  in  this  case ;  they  receive  more 
than  they  give :  he,  on  the  contrary,  who 
has  talents  to  please  company,  but  not 
the  Inclination  to  go  into  company,  may 
be  Mciable,  but  is  seldom  social;  of  this 
description  are  humorists  who  go  into 
company  to  gratify  their  pride,  and  stay 
away  to  indulge  their  humor. 

Social  flriends 
Attun'd  to  happy  anisoa  of  soul.  Thomsoh. 

To  make  man  mild,  and  aociahU  to  man, 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  tarage 
With  wisdom,  discipline.  Addisom. 

Social  and  sociable  are  likewise  appli- 
cable to  things,  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion ;  social  intercourse  is  that  intercourse 
which  men  have  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  society;  social  pleasures  are 
what  they  enjoy  by  associating  together : 
a  path  or  a  carriage  is  denominated  so- 
ciable which  encourages  the  association 
of  many. 

Absolute  solitude  is  not  good  for  us ;  the  wdal 
affections  must  be  cherished.  Bkattib. 

Sciences  are  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and 
flourish  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other. 
Blaomtonx. 

SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

SOCIETY  {y,  Associaticm)  and  COM- 
PANY {y.  Associaiion)  here  express  ci- 
ther the  persons  associating,  the  act  of 
associating,  or  the  state  of  being  associ- 
ated. In  either  case  toddy  is  a  general, 
and  company  a  particular,  term ;  as  re- 
spects persons  associating,  society  com- 
prehends either  all  the  associated  part 
of  mankind,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
laws  of  socidy^  the  well-being  of  sodety; 
or  it  is  said  only  of  a  particular  number 
of  individuals  associated,  in  which  latter 


case  it  comes  nearest  to  eompamfy  and 
differs  from  it  only  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  association.  A  society  is  always 
formed  for  some  solid  purpose,  as  the 
Humane  Society;  and  a  company  is  al- 
ways brought  together  for  pleasure  or 
profit,  as  has  already  been  obeerred. 
Good  sense  teaches  us  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  soeiefy 
to  which  we  belong:  good-breeding  pre. 
scribes  to  us  to  render  ourselves  agreea- 
ble to  the  eompasMf  of  which  we  form  a 
part 

I  am  here,  at  present,  quite  alone,  wMch  comes 
nearest  to  the  happiness  one  flnda  in  the  aooMy 
of  those  one  lores  best  Has.  Moktaoo. 

Knowledge  of  men  and  mannera,  and  coarei^ 
satlon  of  the  best  company  of  both  sexes.  Is 
necessary.  Dbtdxr. 

When  expressing  the  abstract  action 
of  associating,  the  term  society  is  even 
more  general  and  indefinite  than  before ; 
it  expresses  that  which  is  common  to 
mankind ;  and  company  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  individuals.  The  love  of  soaeiy 
is  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  is  weakened 
or  destroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  con- 
stitution, or  the  derangement  of  oar  sys- 
tem: every  one  naturally  likes  the  com- 
pany of  his  own  friends  and  connectiouB 
in  preference  to  that  of  strangers.  Soci- 
ety is  a  permanent  and  habitual  act ;  eom- 
pany  is  only  a  particukr  act  suited  to  the 
occasion :  it  behooves  us  to  shun  the  so- 
dety  of  those  from  whom  we  can  le&m 
no  good,  although  we  may  sometimes  be 
obliged  to  be  in  their  company.  The  ao- 
cidy  of  intelligent  men  is  desirable  for 
those  who  are  entering  life;  the  compa- 
ny of  facetious  men  is  agreeable  in  trav- 
elling. 

Unhappy  be,  who  from  the  first  of  Joys, 
Society^  cut  off,  is  left  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  death. 


Oompanift  though  it  may  reprieve  a  manlhmi 
his  melancholy,  cannot  secure  htan  from  his  ooo* 

SOCTH. 


SOFT,  MILD,  GEMTLB,  MEEK. 
SOFT,  in  Saxon  sofl,  Oerman  sanj% 
comes  most  probably  from  the  Saxon  m6, 
Gothic  se/y  Hebrew  sdbbq^  rest  MILD, 
in  Saxon  mUdej  milide^  German,  etc.,  milde, 
is  connected  with  our  nu^  and  mUky  the 
Latin  moUit,  Greek  /xciXucoc,  fuiXurtrtt  to 
soothe  with  soft  words,  and  juXi,  honey, 
etc.    GENTLE,  v.  Oenile,    MEEK,  like 
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the  Latin  mtKs,  may  in  all  probability 
come  from  the  Greek  fidut,  to  make  less, 
signifying  to  make  one's  self  small,  to 
be  humble. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  absence  of 
an  unpleasant  action,  sometimes  also  a 
positiTely  pleasant  action,  and  sometimes 
a  positive  readiness  to  yield  to  the  action 
of  other  bodies.  Soft  is  taken  in  these 
different  senses,  as  a  9cfi  pressure  or 
tread  which  is  not  easily  felt  or  heard, 
and  a  tofi  substance  that  yields  readily 
to  the  touch  or  pressure.  Mild  and  ff^n- 
tU  are  mostly  taken  in  the  sense  of  not 
acting  with  an  unpleasant  force ;  as  mild 
cheese,  or  mUd  fruits,  ffenlle  motion. 
Meek  is  taken  in  the  passive  sense  of 
not  resisting  force  to  force.  The  first 
three  terms  have  a  physical  and  moral 
application ;  the  latter  only  a  moral  ap- 
plication. iSo/t  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  act  pleasantly  in  point  of  strength  on 
the  ear  or  the  eye;  as  a  9oft  voice,  %-9o/i 
light;  or  pleasantly  in  point  of  smooth- 
ness on  the  feeling ;  as  a  9ofi  cushion,  a 
9o/i  skin.  Mild  and  gentle  are  applied  to 
objects  that  act  not  unpleasantly  on  the 
senses ;  as  mild  beer,  not  too  strong  ei- 
ther for  the  palate  or  the  body;  mild  air, 
that  IS,  not  unpleasantly  cold ;  gentle  ex- 
ercise, genlle  motion,  not  violent  or  ex- 
cessive in  degree :  so  a  ffentle  stream,  and 
a  fferUle  rain.  These  terms  are,  agreeably 
to  this  distinction,  applied  to  the  same 
objects ;  a  9ofi  voice,  eofi  music,  as  that 
which  is  positively  pleasant;  a  ffentie 
voice  is  one  not  loud. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares. 

Lap  me  In  eojl  Lydian  aira.  Milton. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  eaUed  me  forth  to  walk, 
With  ffmUU  voice.  Milton. 

A  soft  air  or  climate  is  positively  pleas- 
ant ;  a  mild  air  or  climate  is  simply  with- 
out any  undue  cold ;  a  gentle  wind  is  op- 
posed to  one  that  is  boisterous. 

Soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shakstsabs. 

Such  aa  were  permitted  soon  went  flnrward  to 

the  milder  dimates.  QoLoaiiiTa. 

As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are  stirr'd. 

Deyjden. 

Soft  is  sometimes  applied  to  motion  in 
the  purely  negative  sense ;  as  a  9oft  step, 
i. «.,  one  made  without  great  pressure  of 
the  foot;  a  ffenile  motion  is  one  that  is 


made  slowly,  not  quick.  It  is  necessary 
to  tread  eofUtf  when  no  noise  is  to  be 
made ;  and  to  move  fferUlif  when  one  is 
ill 

Pray  yon  tread  eofUy^  that  the  blind  mole  may 

not 
Hear  a  fbot  lUI.  Shaxspsabs. 

How  inevitably  does  immoderate  langhter  end 
in  A  sigh,  which  is  only  nature's  recorering  It- 
self after  a  force  done  to  it ;  but  the  reIigio<u 
pleasure  of  a  well-disposed  mind  mores  gentty^ 
and  therefore  constantly.  Soirro. 

So  likewise  when  these  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  objects  that  act  on  the  moral 
feelings,  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinc- 
tion. Words  are  either  tcft^  mild^  or  ^en- 
tie;  eoft  words  are  calculated  to  soften 
or  diminish  the  angry  feeling  of  others. 
The  proverb  says,  **A  $ofl  answer  tum- 
eth  away  wrath.**  A  reproof  is  mildy  in- 
asmuch as  it  does  not  wound  the  feel- 
ings ;  a  censure,  or  admonition,  or  a  re- 
proach, Is  ffenile^  inasmuch  as  it  is  free 
from  asperity.  So  likewise  punishments 
are  mild  that  inflict  little  pain ;  means  of 
coercion  are  ffenile  that  are  not  violent 
Manners  are  eofi,  mildy  and  ffeniUy  but 
9oftneii9  in  this  case  is  not  always  com- 
mendable.  Too  much  eoftneu  in  the 
manners  of  a  man  is  inconsistent  with 
manly  firmness.  Mildness  and  gentleness 
are  more  generally  commendable. .  MUd 
manners  are  peculiarly  becoming  in  su- 
periors,  or  those  who  have  the  power  of 
controlling  others,  provided  they  do  not 
interfere  with  good  order.  Oentle  man- 
ners are  becoming  in  all  persons  who 
take  a  part  in  social  life.  Softness  of 
manner  may  likewise  be  assumed,  but 
mildness  and  genUcness  are  always  genu- 
ine ;  the  former  arising  from  the  temper, 
the  latter  either  from  the  temper  or  from 
good-breeding,  of  which  it  is  the  greatest 
mark. 

"  It  is  not  by  the  sword,  nor  by  strength  of 
arm/'  replied  Valeria,  "that  we  are  to  prevail. 
These  belong  not  to  as.  Soft  moving  words 
must  be  our  weapons.**  Hookb. 

Though  he  used  very  frankly  to  deny,  yet  the 
manner  of  it  was  so  genUe  and  obliging,  and  his 
condescension  such  to  inform  the  persons  whom 
he  could  not  satisfy,  that  few  departed  from  him 
with  ill  will  or  ill  wishes.  Clasendon. 

When  these  terms  are  employed  as 
characteristics  of  the  person  or  his  dis- 
position, they  are  comparable  with  meek^ 
which  is  used  only  in  this  sense.    Sofl^ 
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as  far  as  it  denotes  a  susceptibility  of 
9ofi  or  tender  emotions^  may  and  ought 
to  exist  in  both  sexes ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  fe- 
male sex ;  mildtieUy  as  a  natural  gift,  may 
disqualify  a  man  for  command,  unless  it 
be  tempered  by  firmness  and  discretion. 
Oentlmm^  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is 
not  so  much  to  be  recommended  as  ym- 
tleMtt  from  habit 

And  much  he  blames  the  9oftni99  of  his  mind, 
ObDOxioas  to  the  charms  of  womankind. 

Dbtdsn. 

She  had  all  the  courage  and  liberality  of  the 
other  sex,  united  to  the  devotion,  order,  and 
economy  (perhaps  not  all  the  9ofin€9»)  of  her 
own.  Whitaub. 

He  united  in  a  moat  remarkable  degree  the 
seemingly  repugnant  characters  of  the  mildett 
of  men,  and  the  most  vehement  of  orators. 

MACKiirrosB. 

Let  no  complaisance,  no  g^nUvMM  of  temper, 
no  we^  desire  of  pleasing  on  your  part,  no 
wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery  on  other  peo- 
ple's, make  you  recede  one  jot  from  any  point 
that  reason  and  prudence  have  bid  yon  pursue. 

CHXBTBanBLD. 

Meekneu  denotes  the  forbearance  to 
use  force,  even  in  cases  of  peculiar  prov- 
ocation :  in  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
direct  or  command  it  may  be  carried  to 
an  excess. 

A  yielding  timid  mMitrMM  is  always  abused 
and  insulted  by  the  unjust  and  the  unfeeling,  but 
m^airfMM,  when  sustained  by  tiw/ortittr  in  r«, 
is  always  respected  and  commonly  successful. 

Chbstxbpibld. 

GerdU,  mUd,  and  meek  are  likewise  ap- 
plied to  animals :  the  former  to  designate 
that  easy  flow  of  spirits  which  fits  them 
for  being  guided  in  their  movements,  and 
the  latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper 
that  submits  to  every  kind  of  treatment, 
however  harsh,  without  an  indication 
even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  y«n^ 
as  opposed  to  one  that  is  spirited;  the 
former  is  devoid  of  that  impetus  in  him- 
self to  move,  which  renders  the  other  un- 
governable: the  lamb  is  a  pattern  of 
meeknen^  and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the 
butcher  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

How  msfk,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies. 
What  toftnees  in  its  melancholy  face. 
What  dumb-complaining  innocence  appears  I 

Troxsoh. 

They  (the  Arabian  mares)  are  less  vicious,  of  a 
f€uUer  nature,  and  not  so  apt  to  neigh 


SOUGITATION,  nCPORTUXITY. 

SOLICITATION  is  general;  IMPOR. 
TUN  IT  Y  is  particukr:  it  is  importunate 
or  troublesome  mAicUation^  SoUdiaHon 
is  itself  indeed  that  which  gives  trouble 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not  always 
unreasonable:  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  we  may  yield  to  the  tolidtalknu 
of  friends,  to  do  that  which  we  have  no 
objection  to  be  obliged  to  do;  but  em- 
portuniiy  is  that  BoUcUaUon  which  never 
ceases  to  apply  for  that  which  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  give.  We  may  sometimes 
be  urgent  in  our  toUciUUiom  of  a  friend 
to  accept  some  proffered  honor ;  the  «o- 
Ueitaiioti,  however,  in  this  case,  although 
it  may  even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
sweetened  by  the  motive  of  the  action : 
the  importunity  of  beggars  is  often  a  pol- 
itic means  of  extorting  money  from  the 
passenger. 

Although  the  devil  cannot  compel  a  man  to 
sin,  yet  he  can  follow  a  man  with  oonttamal  ao- 
licitaUons,  '    Soctb. 

The  torment  of  expectation  Is  not  easily  to  be 

borne  when  the  heart  has  no  rival  engagements 

to  withdraw  it  from  the  impariuniUetoi^iesXn, 

Jommam. 

SOUTARY,  80LE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  less  op- 
posed to  several  or  many.  SOLITARY 
and  SOLE,  both  derived  from  ao^nt,  alone 
or  whole,  signify  one  left  by  itself ;  the 
former  mostly  in  application  to  particu- 
lar sensible  objects,  the  latter  in  regard 
mostly  to  moral  objects :  a  solUary  shrub 
expresses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one 
that  has  been  left  to  itself :  the  sofe  cause 
or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  unsupported  by  anything 
else.  ONLY,  that  is,  ofiefy,  signifying 
the  quality  of  unity,  does  not  include 
the  idea  of  desertion  or  deprivation,  but 
it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  defiden- 
cy :  he  who  has  only  one  shilling  in  his 
pocket  means  to  imply  that  he  wants 
more,  or  ought  to  have  more.  SINGLE, 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  singular 
(v.  8imjjle\  signifies  simply  one  or  more 
detached  from  others,  without  conveving 
any  other  collateral  idea :  a  tingk  slieet 
of  paper  may  be  sometimes  more  con- 
venient than  a  double  one ;  a  tingle  shil- 
Img  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  tbo 
present  purpose:    there  may  bo  aingU 
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ones,  as  well  as  a  tingle  one ;  but  the  oth- 
er terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being 
anything  else.  A  Kliiary  act  of  gener- 
osity is  not  sufficient  to  characterize  a 
man  as  generous:  with  most  criminals 
the  Bole  ground  of  their  defence  rests 
upon  their  not  having  learned  to  know 
and  do  better:  harsh  language  and  se- 
vere looks  are  not  the  wdy  means  of 
correcting  the  faults  of  others :  tingle  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  talents  now  and 
then  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
an  age. 

The  cattle  in  the  Adds  and  meadows  green, 
Those  rare  and  totitary^  these  iu  flocks. 

Milton. 

All  things  are  bat  Insipid  to  a  man,  in  com- 
parison of  that  one  which  ia  the  toU  minion  of 
his  fancy.  South. 

Thy  fear 
Will  save  OS  trial,  what  the  least  can  do, 
BingU  against  the  wicked.  Miltoii. 

In  the  adverbial  form,  aoldy^  ordy^  and 
tingly  are  employed  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction. The  disasters  which  attend  an 
unsuccessful  military  enterprise  are  sel- 
dom to  be  attributed  aMy  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  general:  there  are  many 
circumstances  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world  which  are  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  admitting  a  providence  as 
presented  to  us  in  Divine  revelation: 
there  are  many  things  which  men  could 
not  effect  singly  that  might  be  effected 
by  them  conjointly. 

You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me, 
Left  9oUly  heir  to  all  liis  lands.       Sbakspeabe. 

The  practice  of  virtue  is  attended  not  only 
with  present  qniet  and  satisfaction,  but  with  com- 
fbrtable  hope  of  a  fnture  recompense.     Kblbon. 

They  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  to  make  men  Hngly  and  personally  good. 
TiixoinoN. 

80UTART,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 

SOLITARY,  »..4fof«f.  DESERT  is  the 
same  as  deaerted.  DESOLATE,  in  Latin 
deaolahUy  signifies  made  aoUiary. 

All  these  epithets  are  applied  to  places, 
but  with  different  modifications  of  the 
common  idea  of  solitude  which  belongs 
to  them*  Solitary  simply  denotes  the 
absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  kind : 
thus  a  place  is  aolitetry  to  a  man  where 
there  is  no  human  being  but  himself; 
and  it  is  toliiary  to  a  brute,  when  there 
are  no  brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  so- 


ciety. Detert  conveys  the  idea  of  a  pUoe 
made  tolitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its 
unfitness  as  a  place  of  residence ;  all  cla- 
eria  are  places  of  such  wildness  as  seem 
to  frighten  away  almost  all  inhabitants. 
Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place 
made  tolitary,  or  bare  of  inhabitants, 
and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by  violent 
means:  deaolation  is  solitude  coupled 
with  wretchedness;  every  country  may 
become  daoUtle  which  is  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  a  ravaging  army,  and  a  person 
may  be  d&olaie  who  feels  himself  unable 
to  associate  with  others. 

The  first  time  we  behold  the  hero  (Ulysses), 
we  find  him  disconsolately  sitting  on  the  soli- 
tary shore,  sighing  to  return  to  Ithaca. 

Wbarxon. 
A  peopled  city  made  a  de$ert  place.       Dutden. 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss ; 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 
E'en  deaolaie  in  crowds.  TsomoN. 

TO  SOLVE,  ESSOLYE. 

SOLVE  and  RESOLVE  both  come 
from  the  Latin  tolvo^  in  Greek  Xt;ai,  in 
Hebrew  tal^  to  loosen. 

Between  aolve  and  reaolve  there. is  no 
considerable  difference  either  in  sense 
or  application :  the  former  seems  merely 
to  speak  of  unfolding  in  a  general  man- 
ner that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscu- 
rity ;  to  reaolve  is  rather  to  unfold  it  by 
the  particular  method  of  carrying  one 
back  to  first  principles ;  we  aolve  a  prob- 
lem, and  reaolve  a  difficulty. 

He  would  aolve  a  high  dispute 

With  conjugal  caresses.  Milton. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 

Which  only  thy  aolution  can  reaolve.     Miltov. 

SOME,  AMY. 

SOME,  in  Saxon  aum^  connected  with 
the  word  ffum,  signifying  a  collected  or 
specified  quantity,  is  altogether  restric- 
tive in  its  sense :  ANY,  from  a  one^  is  al- 
together universal  and  indefinite.  Some 
applies  to  one  particular  part  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest:  any  to  every  indi- 
vidual part  without  distinction.  Some 
think  this,  and  others  that :  any  person 
might  believe  if  he  would ;  any  one  can 
conquer  his  passions  who  calls  in  the 
aid  of  religion.  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction  in  sense,  aome  oan  only  be 
used  in  particular  affirmative  propoei- 
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tions ;  bot  antfy  which  is  equivalent  to  all, 
may  be  either  in  negative,  interrogative, 
or  hypothetical  propositionB :  9ome  say 
so:  does  <m^  one  believe  it?  He  wiU 
not  give  to  ar^. 

Some  to  the  shores  do  fly, 

3oms  to  tho  woods,  or  whither  fmt  advls'd. 

Danibl. 
He  is  a  path,  if  any  he  misled. 

He  is  a  rohe,  if  any  naked  he, 
If  any  chance  to  hanger,  lie  is  hread, 

It  any  bo  a  bondsman,  he  is  free.    Flrcbib. 

800N,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 

All  these  words  are  expressive  of 
time;  but  SOON  respects  some  future 
period  in  general;  EARLY,  or  ercy  be- 
fore, and  BETIME^  or  by  the  time,  be- 
fore  a  given  time,  respect  some  particular 
period  at  no  great  distance.  A  person 
may  come  90<»i  or  early;  in  the  former 
case  he  may  not  be  long  in  coming  from 
the  time  that  the  words  are  spoken ;  in 
the  latter  case  he  comes  before  the  time 
appointed.  He  who  rises  toon  docs  noth- 
ing extraordinary ;  but  he  who  rises  ear- 
ly or  betimes  exceeds  the  usual  hour  con- 
siderably. Soon  is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  is  always  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  person  speaking,  if  not 
otherwise  expressed ;  come  soon  signifies 
after  the  present  moment :  early  and  6e- 
tirnes,  if  not  otherwise  expressed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  specific  time  ap- 
pointed ;  come  early  will  signify  a  visit, 
a  meeting,  and  the  like ;  do  it  betimes 
will  signify  before  the  thing  to  be  done 
is  wanted :  in  this  manner,  both  are  em- 
nloyed  for  the  actions  of  youth.  An  ear- 
ly attention  to  religious  duties  will  ren- 
der them  habitual  and  pleasing;  we  must 
begin  beHmea  to  bring  the  stubborn  will 
into  subjection. 

Bnt«ooi»,too  ao<M»/  the  lover  tarns  his  eyes; 
Again  she  (aUs— again  she  dies— she  dies. 

Pope. 

Pope  not  being  sent  early  to  school,  was 
taught  to  read  by  an  aant  Jobmsow. 

Happy  Is  the  man  who  beUmea  aoqatres  a 
relish  Ibr  holy  solitude.  UosMa 

SORRY,  GRIEVED,  HURT. 
SORRY  and  GRIEVED  are  epithets 
somewhat  differing  from  their  primitives 
torrote  and  grief  (v.  AfflicHony,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 
We  speal^  of  being  9orry  for  anything, 
however   trivial,   which    concerns    our- 


selves ;  but  we  are  commonly  grieved  for 
that  which  concerns  others.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a  person 
called  upon  me ;  I  am  grieved  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  serve  a  friend  who 
stands  in  need.  Both  these  terms  re- 
spect only  that  which  we  do  ourselves: 
HURT  (v.  To  disease  and  To  injure)  re- 
spects that  which  is  done  to  us,  denoting 
painful  feeling  from  hurt  or  wounded 
feelings;  we  are  kuri  at  being  treated 
with  ^respect. 

The  ass,  approaching  next,conlfe9S*d 

That  in  his  heart  he  lov'd  a  jest ; 

One  fknlt  he  hath,  is  sorry  lbr*t. 

His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  8hort^  Swift. 

The  mimic  ape  began  to  chatter. 

How  evil  tongues  his  name  bespatter; 

He  saw,  and  he  was  griev*d  to  Bee*t, 

His  zeal  was  sometimes  indiscreet  Swirr. 

No  man  is  kwrt^  at  least  few  are  to,  by  hear- 
hag  hit  aeighbor  esteemed  a  worthy  man. 

Blaik. 
SOUL,  HIND. 

These  terms,  or  the  equivalents  to 
them,  have  been  employed  by  all  civil- 
ized nations  to  designate  that  part  of 
human  nature  which  is  distinct  from 
matter.  The  SOUL,  however,  from  the 
German  sede^  etc,  and  the  Greek  ^aw,  to 
live,  like  the  asuma  of  the  Latin,  which 
comes  from  the  Greek  avc/ioc,  wind  or 
breath,  is  represented  to  our  minds  by 
the  subtlest  or  most  ethereal  of  sensible 
objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  de> 
notes  properly  the  quickening  or  vital 
principle.  MIND,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  Greek  /mvoc,  which  signifies  strength, 
is  that  sort  of  power  which  is  closely  al- 
lied to,  and  in  a  great  measure  depend- 
ent upon,  corporeal  organization:  the 
former  is,  therefore,  the  immortal,  and 
the  latter  the  mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  for- 
mer connects  us  with  angels,  the  latter 
with  brutes ;  in  the  former  we  distin- 
guish consciousness  and  will,  whieh  is 
possessed  by  no  other  created  bemg  that 
we  know  of;  in  the  latter  we  distin- 
guish nothing  but  the  power  of  receiving 
impressions  from  external  objects,  which 
we  call  ideas,  and  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes.  Poets  and  philoa- 
ophers  speak  of  the  9omI  in  the  same 
strain,  as  the  active  and  living  principle. 

Man's  sotU  in  a  perpetual  motion  ilowi, 
And  to  no  outward  caose  that  motton  owes. 
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In  tashf nl  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 
The  soft  return  concealed,  save  when  It  stole 
In  sidelong  glances  flrom  her  downcast  eyes, 
Or  flnom  her  swelUng  aoul  in  stiiled  sighs. 

Thomsom. 
The  soW  consists  of  many  ikcnlties,  as  the  nn- 
derstanding,  and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses, 
hoth  outward  and  inward ;  or,  to  speak  more 
philosophically,  the  90ul  ean  exert  herself  in 
many  difliBrent  ways  of  action.  Avimboii. 

The  ancients,  though  unaided  bj  the 
light  of  Divine  revelation,  yet  represent- 
ed the  9oul  as  a  distinct  principle.  The 
Psyche  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
name  they  gave  to  the  human  «au^  was 
feigned  to  be  one  of  their  incorporeal  or 
celestial  beings.  The  anima  of  the  lAt- 
ins  was  taken  precisely  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  «atM,  by  which  it  was  disdn- 
gaished  from  the  animus  or  mind.  Thus 
the  Emperor  Adrian  is  said  on  his  dying 
bed  to  have  addressed  his  soul  in  words 
which  clearly  denote  what  be  thought  of 
its  independent  existence : 

Animnla  vagnla,  blandnia, 
QusD  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Hospes  oomesque  corporis, 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nndnla. 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabU  Joca  I 

The  mind,  being  considered  as  an  at- 
tribute to  the  8oui^  is  taken  sometimes 
for  one  faculty,  and  sometimes  for  an- 
other; as  for  the  understanding,  when 
we  say  a  person  is  not  in  his  right  mhid. 

I  am  a  very  ibolish  fond  old  man ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perltet  mind. 

SHAnraAXB. 

Sometimes  for  the  intellectual  power ; 
Dbtdbm. 


I  thought  the  eternal  mind 
Had  made  ns  masters. 


Or  for  the  intellectual  capacity: 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  Hate 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date ; 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  And, 
He  found  U>em  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 

COWLST. 

Or  for  the  imagination  or  conception. 

In  the  judgment  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the 
true  poet  forms  his  imitations  of  nature  after  a 
model  of  ideal  perfection,  whlcli  perhaps  has  no 
existence  but  in  his  own  nUnd,  Bbattis. 

Sometimes  the  word  mind  is  employed 
to  denote  the  operations  of  the  thinking 
faculty,  the  thoughts  or  opinions: 

The  ambiguous  god, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  express'd ; 
Some  truths  revealed,  in  terms  Involved  the  rest. 
.    .  Dbtbbm. 


The  earth  was  not  of  mj  mind^ 

If  yon  suppose  as  foaring  yon  it  shook. 

Shakspxabx. 

Or  the  will,  choice,  determination,  as  in 
the  colloquial  phrase,  to  have  a  mind  to 
do  a  thing. 

All  tha  argomencs  to  a  good  life  will  be  rery 
insigaillcant  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind-  to  be 
wicked,  when  remisaton  of  sins  nuy  be  had  on 
such  cheap  terms.  Tiixotbok. 

Our  question  is,  whether  all  be  sin  which  is 
done  without  direction  by  Scripture,  and  not 
whether  the  Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss  by 
following  their  own  minds  without  asking  coun- 
sel of  Ood.  HOOBSR. 

Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  memory, 
as  m  the  familiar  expressions  to  call  to 
mindy  put  in  mindj  etc. 

The  king  knows  their  disposition;  a  small 
touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.       Bacon. 
Tliese,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Henalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.       Dbtdbn. 

They  will  put  htm  in  mind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their 
impressions  on  hb  Ihncy.  Attbbbobt. 

A  wholesome  law.  time  ont  of  mind. 

Had  been  coaflrmM  by  fete's  decree.        Swift. 

Lastly,  the  mind  is  considered  as  the 
seat  of  all  the  faculties : 

Erery  fecolty  is  a  distinct  taste  In  the  mind, 
and  hath  oltfects  accommodated  to  its  proper  rel- 
ish. Addison. 

And  also  of  the  passions  or  afFections. 

E*en  finom  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid.  Thovson. 
This  word,  being  often  used  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen  when  we 
say  that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mind^  instead 
ot  a  broken  understanding;  which  woia  mind 
we  use  also  for  opinion,  as  I  am  of  this  or  that 
mind;  and  sometimes  for  men's  conditions  or 
virtues,  as  he  is  of  an  honest  mind^or  a  man  of 
a  just  mind;  sometimes  for  afflsction,  as  I  do 
this  for  my  mind*s  sake,  etc  Ralxioh. 

The  send  bemg  the  better  part  of  a 
man,  is  taken  for  the  man's  self ;  as  Hor- 
ace says,  in  allusion  to  his  friend  Virgil, 
*'  et  servos  anime  dimidium  mese :"  hence 
the  term  is  figuratively  extended,  in  its 
applicatk>n,  to  denote  a  human  being: 

The  moral  Is  the  case  of  every  aoifZ  of  ns. 

L*£STXANOB. 

It  is  arepnbllc;  there  are  in  it  a  bondred  bonr* 
ge<ris,  and  about  a  thousand  souis.        Addison. 

The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore-tree. 

SHAXSrBAB& 

Or  the  individual  in  general 
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Join  Toices,  all  }•«  Unng  90uU.    Ye  bird* 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  aaeend 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

MlLTOM. 

Also,  what  is  excellent^  the  essential 
or  principal  part  of  a  thing,  the  spirit 
Thoa  aan,  of  this  great  world  both  eje  and  woul. 

IfUTON. 

He  has  the  very  aoui  of  bounty.      Shaksprahb. 
There  is  some  tout  of  goodness  in  things  erll, 
Would  men  obeerringly  distfl  it  oat. 

Shaxspbasb. 

SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 

SOUND  and  SANE,  in  Latin  sanus, 
comes  probably  from  sanffuU^  the  blood, 
because  in  that  lies  the  seat  of  health  or 
sickness.     HEALTHY,  v.  Healthf. 

Saumd  is  extended  in  its  application  to 
all  things  that  are  in  the  state  in  which 
they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
vitality ;  thus,  animals  and  vegetables  are 
said  to  be  sound  when  in  the  former  there 
is  nothing  amiss  in  their  breath,  and  in 
the  latter  in  their  root.  By  a  figurative 
application,  wood  and  other  things  may 
be  said  to  be  «wm?  when  they  are  entire- 
ly free  from  any  symptom  of  decay ;  sane 
is  applicable  to  human  beings,  in  the  same 
sense,  but  with  reference  to  the  mind ;  a 
9am  person  is  opposed  to  one  that  is  in- 
sane. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  tound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongue  is  the  clapper:  for  what  his  heart  thinks 
his  tongne  speaks.  Shakspkajul 

How  pregnant  sometimes  hit  replies  are, 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 
Which  sanUy  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosperously  delivered  of.  SHAi:apzAii& 

The  mind  is  also  said  to  be  sound  when 
it  is  in  a  perfect  state  to  form  right  opin- 
ions. 

Bnt  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind, 
The  fktal  present  to  the  flames  deslgn'd. 

Dbtbbh. 

Healthy  expresses  more  than  either 
stmnd  or  sane ;  we  are  Kealihy  in  ever>» 
part,  but  we  are  sound  in  that  which  is 
essential  for  life ;  he  who  is  stoand  may 
live,  but  he  who  is  KsaJUthy  enjoys  life. 

But  the  course  of  snccesslon  (to  the  crown)  is 
the  heaWty  habit  of  the  BriUsh  constitution. 

BUBKX. 

SOUND,  TONE. 

SOUND,  in  Latin  sonus,  and  TONE,  in 
Latin  Umus,  may  probably  both  come  from 


the  Greek  rovoc,  from  rcivai,  to  stretch 
or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertion  of 
the  voice ;  and  that  is  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  shaon^  a  noise. 

Scmnd  is  that  which  issues  from  any 
body,  so  as  to  become  audible ;  tone  is  a 
species  of  sovnd  which  is  produced  from 
particular  bodies :  a  sound  may  be  acci- 
dental; we  may  hear  the  sfnmds  of  wa- 
ters or  leaves,  of  animals  or  men :  tones 
are  those  particular  sounds  or  modula- 
tions of  soundy  which  are  made  either  to 
express  a  particular  feeling  or  to  produce 
harmony;  a  sheep  will  cry  for  its  lost 
young  in  a  tone  of  distress ;  an  organ  is 
so  formed  as  to  send  forth  the  most  sol- 
emn tones. 

The  sounds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  t*- 

rious  touches  whkh  raise  them,  form  themsfrhras 

into  an  acute  or  grave,  quick  or  slow,  load  or 

soft,  tone.  HooMs. 

8VACE,  ROOM. 

SPACE  is  in  Latin  spatium^  Greek 
arahovy  Mo\.  inra^iov,  a  raoe  -  ground. 
ROOM  is  in  Saxon,  etc.,  rwrn,  Hebrew  ror 
mahy  a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expres- 
sive of  that  portion  of  the  universe  which 
is  supposed  not  to  be  occupied  by  any 
solid  body :  space  is  a  general  term,  which 
includes  within  itself  that  which  infinite- 
ly surpasses  our  comprehension ;  room  is 
a  limited  term,  which  comprehends  those 
portions  of  space  which  are  artificially 
formed:  space  is  either  extended  or 
bounded;  room  is  always  a  bounded 
space :  the  space  between  two  objects  is 
either  natural,  incidental,  or  designedly 
formed;  the  room  is  that  which  is  the 
fruit  of  design,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  persons :  there  is  a  sufficient  space  be- 
tween the  heavenly  bodies  to  admit  of 
their  moving  without  confusion ;  the  val- 
ue of  a  house  essentially  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  room  which  it  affonjs : 
in  a  rew  of  trees  there  must  alwajrs  be 
vacant  spaces  between  each  tree;  in  a 
coach  there  will  be  only  room  for  a  {^ven 
number  of  persons. 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied. 

QOUMOTK. 

For  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  home» 
Is  nothing  but  a  prison  of  a  larger  room. 

C0W1.BT. 

Space  is  only  taken  in  the  natural 
sense;   room  is  also  employed  in  the 
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moral  application :  in  every  person  there 
is  ample  room  for  amendment  or  im- 
proTement 

He  was  incapable  of  laying  traps  for  discourse, 
or  patting  other  people's  conversation  aside  to 
make  room  for  his  own.  Citiibsbx.amd. 

TO  SPKAK,  SAY,  TEH- 
SPEAK,  in  Saxon  specauy  is  probably 
changed  from  the  German  sprechen^  and 
connected  with  brechen^  to  break,  the  Lat- 
in precor^  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  bareJky 
to  bless.  SAY,  in  Saxon  aeegan,  German 
sofferiy  Latin  teco  or  sequor,  changed  into 
dicoy  and  Hebrew  shoch^  to  speak  or  say. 
TELL,  in  Saxon  tadlan,  low  German  tel- 
lan^  etc.,  is  probably  an  onomatopceia  in 
language. 

To  speak  may  simply  consist  in  utter- 
ing an  articulate  sound;  but  to  say  is 
to  communicate  some  idea  by  means  of 
words :  a  child  begins  to  speak  the  mo- 
ment it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  any  ac- 
knowledged sound ;  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  it  can  say  anything :  a  per- 
son is  said  to  speak  high  or  low,  distinct- 
ly or  indistinctly ;  but  he  sai/s  that  which 
La  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong :  a  dumb 
man  cannot  specM;  a  fool  cannot  say 
anything  that  is  worth  hearing :  we  speak 
languages,  we  speak  sense  or  nonsense, 
we  spmk  intelligibly  or  unintelligibly; 
but  we  say  what  we  think  at  the  time. 

He  that  qiiestioneth  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  mach,  for  he  sliall  give  occasion  to 
those  whom  he  adceth  to  please  themselves  in 
speidcing.  Bacon. 

He  possessed  to  admiration  tliat  rare  faculty 
of  always  saying  enough,  and  not  too  mnch,  on 
any  sa^ect.  Cdmberlawd. 

In  an  extended  sense,  speak  may  refer 
as  much  to  sense  as  to  sound ;  but  then 
it  applies  only  to  general  cases,  and  say 
to  particular  and  passing  circumstances 
of  life :  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  gift  of 
speech  not  to  ^)eak  the  truth ;  it  is  very 
culpable  in  a  person  to  say  that  he  will 
do  a  thing  and  not  to  do  it 

In  what  I  now  shall  say  of  him,  I  have  spoken 
the  tmth  oonscientioosly.  CmcBERLAHD. 

To  say  and  tdl  are  both  the  ordinary 
actions  of  men  in  their  daily  intercourse ; 
but  say  is  veiy  partial,  it  may  compre- 
hend single  unconnected  sentences,  or 
even  single  words:  we  may  say  yes  or 


no ;  but  we  idl  that  which  is  connected^ 
and  which  forms  more  or  less  of  a  nar- 
rative. To  say  is  to  communicate  that 
which  passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  ex- 
press our  ideas  and  feelings  as  they  rise ; 
to  toA  is  to  communicate  events  or  cir- 
cumstances respecting  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers: it  is  not  good  to  let  children  say 
foolish  things  for  the  sake  of  talking ;  it 
is  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
in  telling  everything  they  hear:  when 
every  one  is  allowed  to  say  what  he  likes 
and  what  he  thinks,  there  will  common- 
ly be  more  speakers  than  hearers ;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  tdL  long  sto- 
ries impose  a  tax  upon  others,  which  is 
not  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany. 

8ay^  Yorke  (tor  sure,  if  any,  thou  canst  UV), 
What  virtue  is,  who  practise  it  so  well  ?  JEiirMf, 

TO  SPEAK;  TALK,  CONVERSE,  DIS- 
COURSE. 

The  idea  of  communicating  with,  or 
communicating  to,  another,  by  means  of 
signs,  is  common  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms :  to  SPEAK  {v.  To  speak) 
is  an  indefinite  term,  specifying  no  cir- 
cumstance of  the  action ;  we  may  speak 
only  one  word  or  many;  but  TALK, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  tell  (v.  To 
speak\  is  a  mode  of  speaking^  namely,  for 
a  continuance  :  we  may  speak  from  va- 
rious motives ;  we  talk  for  pleasure ;  we 
CONVERSE  (t».  Conversaiwfi)  for  im- 
provement, or  intellectual  gratification : 
we  i^Deak  with  or  to  a  person;  we  talk 
commonly  to  others;  we  converse  with 
others.  Speaking  a  language  is  quite 
distinct  from  writing  it :  those  who  think 
least  talk  most:  conversation  is  the  ra- 
tional employment  of  social  beings,  who 
seek  by  an  interchange  of  sentiments  to 
purify  the  affections,  and  improve  the 
understanding. 

Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  our  thoughts. 

South. 

Talkers  are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous 
withal;  for  he  that  talketh  what  be  knoweth, 
will  also  talk  what  he  knoweth  not  Bacon. 
Words  learned  by  rote  a  parrot  may  reheane, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse.  Cowpsb. 
Goy  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  /Hend, 
Cowcerse  with  Adam.  Hiltok. 

Conversation  is  the  act  of  many  togeth- 
er; DISCOURSE,  in  Latin  discursus,  ex- 
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preBsing  properly  an  examining  or  delib- 
erating upon,  like  talk,  may  be  the  act 
of  one  addressing  himself  to  others ;  par- 
ents and  teachers  diaeottne  with  young 
people  on  moral  duties. 

Let  thy  diteourw  be  soeh,  that  thou  mayst  gire 
Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  receire.  DanoiM. 

SPECIAL,  SPECIFIC,  PARTICULAR. 

SPECIAL,  in  Latin  gpedaUM,  signifies 
belonging  to  the  species ;  SPECIFIC,  in 
Latin  specificm^  from  npedeB^  a  species, 
and  facio^  to  make,  signifies  making  a 
species;  PARTICULAR,  belonging  to  a 
particle  or  small  part.  The  special  is 
that  which  comes  under  the  general ;  the 
particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the 
tpecial:  hence  we  speak  of  a  special  rule ; 
but  a  particular  case.  Particular  and 
speeifie  are  both  applied  to  the  properties 
of  individuals ;  but  particular  is  said  of 
the  contingent  drcumstances  of  things, 
specific  of  their  inherent  properties :  ev- 
ery plant  has  something  particular  in 
itself  diiferent  from  others,  it  is  either 
longer  or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger; 
but  its  specific  property  is  that  which  it 
has  in  common  with  its  species :  partic- 
ular is,  therefore,  the  term  adapted  to 
loose  discourse;  qtedfic  is  a  scientific 
term  which  describes  things  minutely. 

God  claims  it  as  a  special  part  of  his  preroga- 
tive to  hare  the  entire  disposal  of  riches.  South. 

Every  state  has  a  particular  principle  of  hap- 
piness, and  this  principle  may  in  each  be  carried 
to  a  mischievoos  excess.  Goldsmith. 

The  imputation  of  being  a  Ibol  is  a  thing  which 
mankind,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  impatient  of, 
it  being  a  blot  upon  the  prime  and  epecific  per- 
fection of  human  nature.  South. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  particularize 
and  specify:  we  particularize  for  the  sake 
of  Information ;  we  spedfy  for  the  sake 
of  instruction:  in  describing  a  man^s 
person  and  dress  we  particularize  if  we 
mention  everything  singly  which  can  be 
said  upon  it ;  in  delineating  a  plan  it  is 
necessary  to  spetify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  everything  else  which  may 
be  connected  with  the  carrying  it  into 
execution. 

St.  Peter  doth  not  specify  what  these  waters 
were.  Busnet. 

The  numbers  I  particularise  arc  about  thirty- 
sis  millions.  Burks. 


TO  SPEND,  EXHAUST,  DRAIN. 

SPEND,  contracted  from  expend^  in 
Latin  expendo,  to  pay  away,  signifies  to 
give  from  one's  self.  EXHAUST,  from 
the  Latin  exhaurioy  to  draw  out,  signifies 
to  draw  out  all  that  there  is.  DRAIN,  a 
variation  of  draw,  signififis  to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  substance 
of  anything  is  common  to  these  terms; 
but  to  spetia  is  to  deprive  it  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  to  exhaust^  and  that  in  a  leas 
degree  than  to  drain:  every  one  who 
exerts  himself,  in  that  degree  ^)ends  his 
strength;  if  the  exertions  are  violent 
he  exnausts  himself ;  a  country  which  is 
drained  of  men  is  supposed  to  have  no 
more  lefL  To  ipend  may  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  either  external  or  inherent 
in  a  body;  exhaust  to  that  which  is  in- 
herent ;  drain  to  that  which  is  external 
of  the  body  in  which  it  is  contained :  wc 
may  speak  of  spending  our  wealth,  our 
resources,  our  time,  and  the  like;  but 
of  exhausting  our  strength,  our  vigor,  our 
voice,  and  the  like ;  of  dtraining^  in  the 
proper  application,  a  vessel  of  its  liquid, 
or,  in  the  improper  application,  draining 
a  treasury  of  its  contents:  hence  arises 
this  further  distinction,  that  to  spend  and 
to  exhaust  may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the 
injury  of  a  body;  but  to  drain  may  be 
to  its  advantage.'  Inasmuch  as  what  is 
spent  or  exhausted  may  be  more  or  less 
essential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it 
cannot  be  parted  with  without  diminish- 
ing its  value,  or  even  destroying  its  ex- 
istence ;  as  when  a  fortune  is  ^eni  it  is 
gone,  or  when  a  person*s  strength  is  ex- 
httusied  he  is  no  longer  able  to  move :  on 
the  other  hand,  to  drain,  though  a  more 
complete  evacuation,  is  not  always  inju- 
rious, but  sometimes  even  useful  to  a 
body ;  as  when  the  land  is  drained  of  a 
superabundance  of  water. 

Tour  tears  for  such  a  death  la  vain  you  spend. 
Which  straight  in  immortality  shall  end. 

DBinujc. 

Many  of  our  prorlsioiis  for  ease  or  happfaieas 
are  exhausted  by  the  present  day.       Jobhsom. 

Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor  the  drain^ 
ing  of  an  hour-glass.  South. 

TO  SPEND,  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE,  DIS- 
SIPATE, SQUANDER. 

SPEND  and  EXPEND  are  variatftut^^ 
from  the  Latin  expendo;  but  ^pend  ixnT^^ 
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plies  simplj  to  turn  to  some  parpoee,  or 
make  use  of;  to  e3y)end  carries  with  it 
likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting;  and 
WASTE,  moreover,  comprehends  the  idea 
of  exhausting  to  no  good  purpose :  we 
spend  money  when  we  purchase  anything 
with  it ;  we  eapend  it  when  we  lay  it  out 
in  large  quantities,  so  as  essentially  to 
diminish  its  quantity :  individuals  ipmd 
what  they  have;  government  aqtendt 
vast  sums  in  conducting  the  afbirs  of  a 
naUon ;  all  persons  wuU  their  property 
who  have  not  sufficient,  discretion  to  use 
it  well :  we  apmi  our  time,  or  our  lives, 
in  any  employment;  we  expend  our 
strength  and  faculties  upon  some  ardu- 
ous undertaking ;  we  %muU  our  time  and 
talents  in  trifles. 

Then,  having  ftpent  the  last  remains  of  light, 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  ni^ht. 

Dbtdbh. 
The  King  of  England  wasted  the  French  king's 
eoantry,  and  thereby  caused  him  to  etsp^fuf  such 
sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt. 

Hatwabd. 

What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  own  disease. 
Are  snatch'd  by  sudden  death,  or  wauU  by  slow 
degrees  I  Jurms. 

DISSIPATE,  in  Latin  dimpahu,  from 
dimpoy  that  is  dig  and  cipo^  in  Greek  ffi^oi, 
to  scatter,  signifies  to  scatter  ditferent 
ways,  that  is,  to  wute  by  throwing  away 
in  all  directions :  SQUANDER,  which  is 
a  variation  of  wander,  signifies  to  make 
to  run  wide  apart  Both  these  terms, 
therefore,  denote  modes  of  wcutinff  ;  but 
the  former  seems  peculiarly  applicable 
to  that  which  is  toasted  In  detail  upon 
different  objects,  and  by  a  distraction  of 
the  mind ;  the  latter  respects  rather  the 
act  of  vfostinff  in  the  gross,  in  large  quan- 
tities, by  planless  profusion :  young  men 
are  apt  to  dissipate  their  property  in  pleas- 
ures ;  the  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless 
are  apt  to  sgyaneUr  their  property. 

He  pitied  man,  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom  flUsely  smiling  fate  has  curs'd  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  Joy. 

-  Armstboiio. 
To  bow  many  tomptstioas  are  all,  but  espe- 
cially the  young  and  gay,  exposed,  to  equanasr 
their  whole  time  amidst  the  circles  of  levity. 

Blaib. 

SPIRITUOUS,  SPIRITED,  SPIBITUAL, 

GHOSTLY. 
gPIRirUOUS  signifies  having  spirU 
48  a  physical  property,  after  the  manner 


of  ipiriluous  liquors :  SPIRITED  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  animal  spirits  of  either 
men  or  brutes ;  a  person  or  a  horse  may 
be  ^rited. 

The  spirituous  and  benign  matter  most  apt 
for  generation.  Smith. 

Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble  and  spiT' 
ited.  JoBNSOir. 

What  is  SPIRITUAL  is  after  the 
manner  of  a  spirit,  and  what  is  GHOST- 
LY is  like  a  ghost:  although  originally 
the  same  in  meaning,  the  former  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  spiritus,  and  the 
latter  from  the  German  geist,  and  both 
signifying  what  is  not  corporeal,  yet  they 
have  acquired  a  difference  of  applica- 
tion. Spiritual  objects  are  mostly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  sense. 

Virginity  is  better  than  the  married  lilh ;  not 
that  it  b  more  holy,  but  that  it  is  a  freedom  from 
cares,  an  opportunity  to  spend  more  time  in  ttpir' 
iiual  employments.  Jsbxmt  Taylor. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  spiritual  is  op- 
posed to  the  temporal 

She  lofw  them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and 
they  reverence  her  as  their  mirltual  mother, 
with  an  affection  fiur  above  that  of  the  fondest 
fHend.  Law. 

Ttioa  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  spiritual  ftinction,  not  thy  life. 

Shakspsaeb. 

Ohostly  is  more  immediately  opposed 
to  the  carnal  or  the  secular,  and  is  a 
term,  therefore,  of  more  solemn  import 

The  grace  of  the  Spfarit  is  much  more  precions 
than  worldly  benefits,  and  our  ghottly  evils  of 
greater  hnportance  than  the  harm  which  the 
body  fbeleth.  Uookeb. 

To  deny  me  the  ghosUy  eomfbrt  of  my  chap- 
lains  seems  a  greater  barbarity  than  Is  ever 
used  by  Christians.  Kino  Chaeleb. 

SPBBAD,  BCATTKR,  DISPEBSB. 

SPREAD  {».  To  spread)  applies  equal- 
ly to  divisible  or  indivisible  bodies ;  we 
spread  our  money  on  the  table,  or  we 
ms,j  nread  a  cloth  on  the  table:  but 
SCATTER,  like  shatter,  is  a  frequentative 
of  shake  (v.  To  thake),  and  is  applicable 
to  divisible  bodies  only ;  we  scatter  com 
on  the  ground.  To  spread  may  be  an 
act  of  design  or  otherwise,  but  mostly 
the  former;  as  when  wo  spread  books 
or  papers  before  us:  scoffer  \»  mostly  an 
act  without  design;  a  child  seattern  the 
papers  on  the  floor.  When  taken,  how- 
ever, as  an  act  of  design,  it  Is  done  with- 
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out  order ;  but  spread  is  an  act  done  in 
order ;  thus  hay  is  spread  out  to  dry,  but 
com  is  9caUered  over  the  land. 

All  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  irhteling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  their  breathing  barveat  to  the  son. 
Thoicson. 

Each  leader  now  hia  aeatUr'd  force  coqjoins. 

POPB. 

Things  may  spread  in  one  direction, 
or  at  least  without  separation ;  but  they 
DISPERSE  {v.  To  ditpd)  in  many  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodies :  a  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in  all 
its  parts,  and  a  tree  also  spreads  as  its 
branches  increase ;  but  a  multitude  dis- 
persesy  an  army  disperses.  Between  scat- 
ter and  disperse  there  is  no  other  differ- 
ence than  that  one  is  immethodical  and 
often  involuntary,  the  other  systematic 
and  intentional:  flowers  are  scattered 
along  a  path  which  accidentally  fall  from 
the  hand ;  a  mob  is  dispersed  by  an  act 
of  authority:  sheep  are  scattered  along 
the  hills;  religious  tracts  are  dispersed 
among  the  poor :  the  disciples  were  scat- 
tered as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  after 
the  deliveiy  of  our  Saviour  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews ;  they  dispersed  them- 
selves, after  his  ascension,  over  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  stately  trees  ftst  spread  their  branches. 

Mn.TON. 
Shall  ftineral  eloquence  her  colors  spread^ 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  ? 

TOUHO. 

Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing 
bend.  Pope. 


TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 

SPREAD,  in  Saxon  spredan^  low  Ger- 
man spredan^  high  German  ipreiten,  is  an 
intensive  of  breii,  broad,  signifying  to 
stretch  wide.  EXPAND,  in  Latin  ez- 
pando,  compounded  of  ex  and  pando,  to 
open,  and  tiie  Greek  ^a(va>,  to  show  or 
niake  appear,  signifies  to  open  out  wide. 
DIFFUSE,  V.  IHfttse. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two 
are  particular  terms.  To  spread  may 
be  said  of  anythmg  which  occupies  more 
space  than  it  has  done,  whether  by  a  di- 
rect separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  ac- 
cession to  the  substance ;  but  to  expand 
is  to  spread  by  means  of  extending  or 
unfolding  the  parts :  a  mist  spreads  over 


the  earth ;  a  flower  eaqxmds  its  leaves : 
a  tree  spreads  by  the  growth  of  its  branch- 
es; the  opening  bud  expands  when  it 
feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 
Diffusion  is  that  process  of  spreading 
which  consists  literally  in  pouring  out  in 
different  ways. 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish'd  stores 
IrrigQoos  spreads.  Tbokioh. 

As  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  shatter*d  clonda 
Tumultaoos  rove,  th'  interminable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.  Thoksov. 

His  head  above  the  floods  he  gently  reared. 
And,  as  h^rose,  his  golden  horns  appeared ; 
That  on  the  forehead  shone  divinely  bright, 
And  o'er  the  banks  difused  a  yellow  UghL 

Adddon. 

Spread  and  e^^iond  are  used  likewise 
in  a  moral  application ;  diffuse  is  seldom 
used  in  any  otlier  appUcation :  spread  is 
here,  as  before,  equally  indefinite  as  to 
the  mode  of  the  action;  everything 
spreads^  and  it  Sfireads  in  any  way ;  but 
expansion  is  that  gradual  process  by 
which  an  object  opens  or  unfolds  itself 
after  the  manner  of  a  flk>wer.  Evils 
spread^  and  reports  spread  ;  the  mind  «k- 
poftdsy  and  prospects  expand;  knowledge 
diffuses  itself,  or  cheerfulness  is  diffused 
throughout  a  company. 

About  this  time  the  heresy  of  WickUffe.  or 
LoUardism,  as  it  was  called,  b^gan  to  epread. 

GObDaMITH. 

Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 

Blown  in  Its  native  bud :  'tis  then  alone 

His  fiicnlties  eaopanded  in  full  bloom. 

Shine  forth.  Cowpbb. 

A  chief  renown'd  in  war, 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  L4itin  name. 
And  through  the  conquered  world  diffuse  oar 
fisme.  DAtdbh. 

TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 
DISSEMINATE. 

To  SPREAD  (».  To  spread,  expand)  is 
said  of  any  object  material  or  spiritual ; 
the  rest  arc  mostly  employed  in  the  mor- 
al application.  To  spread  is  to  extend  to 
an  indefinite  width ;  to  CIRCULATE  is 
to  spread  within  a  circle:  thus  news 
spreads  through  a  country;  but  a  story 
dreidates  in  a  village,  or  from  house  to 
house,  or  a  report  is  circulated  \u  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

Love  would  between  the  rich  and  needy  stand. 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal 
hand.  Wauju. 
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Oar  God,  when  heaTen  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Fonn*d  man,  who  ahoald  of  both  participate : 
If  oar  lives*  motions  theirs  most  imitate, 
Oar  iuiowledge,  iUce  our  blood,  mast  circulaU. 

DaniAM. 

Spread  and  circulate  are  the  acts  of 
persons  or  things;  PROPAGATE  and 
DISSEMINATE  are  the  acts  of  persons 
only.  The  thing  tpreads  and  cireulala^ 
or  it  is  Mpread  and  circuiated  by  some 
one ;  it  is  always  propagattd  and  diaaem- 
ittated  by  some  one.  PropagaU^  from 
the  Latin  propago^  a  breed,  and  diuemi- 
fuUej  from  Mcmen ,  a  seed,  are  here  figura- 
tively employed  as  modes  of  spreadinff^ 
according  to  the  natural  operations  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  anything  which 
is  implied  in  the  first  two  tenns.  What 
is  propagated  ia  supposed  to  generate 
new  subjects :  as  when  doctrines,  either 
good  or  bad,  are  propagated  among  the 
people  so  as  to  make  them  converts: 
what  is  dmeminated  is  supposed  to  be 
sown  in  different  parts ;  thus  principles 
are  duaenwiated  among  youth. 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Dktdbn. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  care  to  dieeemi' 
nate  her  blessings  among  the  different  r^ons 
of  the  world.  AnrnsoM. 

SPRING,  FOUNTAIN,  SOURCE. 

SPRING  denotes  that  which  eprings; 
the  word,  therefore,  carries  us  back  to 
the  point  from  which  the  water  issues. 
FOUNTAIN,  in  Latin  fom,  from  fujido, 
to  pour  out,  signifies  that  from  which 
anything  is  poured,  and  comprehends 
in  it  a  collection  or  certain  quantity  of 
water,  both  natural  and  artificial:  and 
SOURCE,  in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages  eurffidoj  is  obviously  from  jrun/o,  to 
rise,  and  carries  us  back  to  the  place 
whence  the  water  takes  its  rise.  A%rtn^8 
are  to  be  found  by  digging  a  sufficient 
depth  in  all  parts  of  the  earth :  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  and  also  in  the  East, 
we  read  of  fountains  which  form  them- 
selves, and  supply  the  surrounding  parts 
with  refreshing  streams:  the  aourcee  of 
rivers  are  mostly  to  be  traced  to  some 
mountain. 

Tt  has  so  many  eprinaa  breaking  out  of  the 

sidex  of  the  hills,  and  such  vast  quantitiefl  of 

wood  to  make  pipes,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 

arc  so  well  stocked  yf Ith  fountains.      Addison. 
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Fast  l^a  brook  or/ountain'a  mnrmnring  stream. 

Bbattib. 
I  fbrgot  to  mention  that  we  passed  the  eource 
of  the  iarooas  cold  river  II  Fiame  Freddo:  it 
rijies  at  once  ont  of  the  earth  a  Urge  stream. 

BmrooKB. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  figurative 
sense:  spring  is  taken  for  that  which 
is  always  flowing;  fouwtain  for  that 
which  contains  an  abundant  supply  for 
a  stream;  and  source  for  the  channel 
through  which  from  the  commencement 
any  event  comes  to  pass. 

The  heart  of  the  citixen  is  a  perennial  spring 
of  energy  to  the  State.  Bdrkb. 

Eternal  King  I  the  author  of  all  being, 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible.       Hilton. 

These  are  thy  blessings,  industry  I  rough  power  1 
Tet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art. 

Thomson. 

TO.  SPRING,  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK. 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances and  mode  differ  in  all; 
SPRING  (v.  To  spring)  Is  indefinite  in 
these  respects,  and  is  therefore  the  most 
general  term.  To  spring  and  START, 
which  ia  in  all  probability  an  intensitive 
of  »/«>,  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary movements,  but  the  former  is  most- 
ly voluntary,  and  the  latter  involuntary ; 
a  person  springs  out  of  bed,  or  one  ani- 
mal springs  upon  another;  a  person  or 
animal  starts  from  a  certain  point  to  be- 
gin running,  or  starts  with  fright  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  To  STARTLE, 
which  is  a  frequentative  of  starts  is  al- 
ways an  involuntary  action;  a  horse 
starts  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point 
on  which  he  stands ;  but  if  he  stardes  he 
seems  to  fly  back  on  himself  and  stops 
his  course ;  to  spring  and  starts  therefore, 
always  carry  a  person  farther  from  a 
given  point;  but  aiartU  and  SHRINK, 
which  is  probably  an  intensitive  of  sink\ 
signifying  to  sink  into  itself,  are  move- 
ments within  one's  self;  startling  is  a 
sudden  convulsion  of  the  frame  which 
makes  a  person  to  stand  in  hesitation 
whether  to  proceed  or  not ;  shrinking  is 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself; 
any  sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes 
a  person  startle;  the  approach  of  any 
frightful  object  makes  him  shrink  back ; 
spring  and  start  are  mostly  employed  only 
in  the  proper  sense  of  corporeal  move- 
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raents :  startle  and  ihrink  are  employed 
in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body. 

Death  wounds  to  cure ;  we  fi&n,  we  rise,  we  reign, 
/Spring  from  our  fetters,  and  fssten  in  the  skies. 

TOCRG. 

▲  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appeared, 
Bonding  to  look  on  me :  I  skirted  back, 
It  started  back.  MiLxoir. 

Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement. 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  ter  aouth,  emptlye  through  the  cloud. 

TUOMSOlf. 

There  is  a  horror  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged 
country  which  makes  nature  shrink  back  at  the 
reflection.  HuaiNO. 

TO  SPRINKLE^  BEDEW. 

To  SPRINKLE  is  a  frequentative  of 
luring,  and  denotes  either  an  act  of  nat- 
ure or  design:  to  B£D£W  is  to  cover 
with  dew,  which  is  an  operation  of  nature. 
By  ^nifiklingy  a  liquid  falls  in  sensible 
drops  upon  the  earth ;  by  bedewing,  it 
covers  by  imperceptible  drops:  rain  be- 
sprinkles  the  earth ;  dew  bedms  it. 

The  prince  with  living  water  sprinkled  o'er 
His  limbs  and  body.  Dktden. 

Tlie  silver  streams,  which  from  ttiis  spring  In- 
crease, 
Bedew  all  Christian  hearts  with  drops  of  peace. 
Beattmoht. 

So  likewise,  figuratively,  things  are 
sprifdcUd  with  flour ;  the  cheeks  are  be- 
dewed with  tears. 

Wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colored  plume,  sprinkled  with  gold. 

Milton. 
And  all  the  while  salt  tears  hedetoed  the  hear- 
er^ cheeks.  SPEirass. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 

SPROUT,  in  Saxon  sprytan,  low  Ger- 
man sprouyten,  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  German  spriUten,  to  spurt,  spreit- 
eti,  to  spread,  and  the  like.  To  BUD  is 
to  put  forth  buds  /  the  noun  bud  is  a  va- 
riation from  button,  which  it  redembles 
in  form.  To  sprotU  is  to  come  forth 
from  the  stem ;  to  bud,  to  put  forth  in 
buds. 

The  sprouHng  leaves  that  saw  you  here, 

And  calVd  their  fellows  to  the  sight.     Cowlst. 

Noble  ol^ects  are  to  the  mind  what  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bud  or  flower ;  they  open  or  unfold,  as 
it  were,  the  leaves  of  it,  put  it  upon  exerting  and 
spreading  every  way,  and  call  forth  all  those 
powers  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it. 

Attekburt. 


SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITITIOUS,  COUN- 
TERFEIT. 

SPURIOUS,  in  Latin  «pr<rti«,or  Greek 
avovpadriVf  that  is,  one  conceived  by  a 
woman,  because  the  ancients  called  the 
female  spurium ;  hence,  one  who  is  of 
uncertain  origin  on  the  father^s  side  is 
termed  spurious.  SUPPOSITITIOUS, 
from  suppose,  signifies  to  be  supposed  or 
conjectured,  in  distinction  from  being 
positively  known.  COUNTERFEIT,  t^. 
To  imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  false ; 
the  former  two  indirectly,  the  latter  di- 
rectly :  whatever  is  uncertain  that  might 
be  certain,  and  whatever  is  conjectural 
that  might  be  conclusive,  are  by  implica- 
tion false ;  that  which  is  made  in  imita- 
tion of  another  thing,  so  as  to  pass  for 
it  as  the  true  one,  is  positively  false. 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  these 
terms,  and  the  ground  of  their  applica- 
tions. An  illegitimate  offspring  is  said 
to  be  spurious  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  the  father  in  this  case  being  al- 
ways uncertain ;  and  any  offspring  which 
is  termed  spurious  falls  necessarily  under 
the  imputation  of  not  being  the  offspring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear. 
In  the  same  manner  an  edition  of  a  work 
is  termed  spurious  which  comes  out  un- 
der a  false  name,  or  a  name  different 
from  that  in  the  title-page :  supposititious 
expresses  mora  or  less  of  falsehood,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  A 
supposititious  parent  implies  little  less 
than  a  directly  false  parent;  but  in 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  any  person  in 
remote  periods  of  antiquity,  it  may  be 
merely  supposititious  or  conjectural  from 
the  want  of  information.  Counterfeit  re- 
spects rather  works  of  art  which  are  ex- 
posed to  imitation:  coin  is  counterfeit 
which  bears  a  false  stamp,  and  every  in- 
vention which  comes  out  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  inventor^s  name  is  hkewisc  a 
counterfeit  if  not  made  by  himself  or  by 
his  consent 

Being  to  take  leave  of  England,  I  thought  tt 
very  handsome  to  take  my  leave  also  of  you,  and 
my  dearly  honored  mother,  Oxford ;  otherwise 
both  of  you  may  have  Just  grounds  to  cry  me  up : 
you  for  a  forgetful  friend,  she  for  an  ungrateftil 
son,  if  not  some  spurious  issue.  Howsix. 

The  fabulous  tales  of  early  British  history, 
stfppoeititiofts  treaties  and  charters,  are  the 
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'  proob  OD  which  £d«w«  fDonded  hii  title  to  the 
lOTereignty  of  Scotland.  Boonxwv. 

Words  may  be  eounter/eU^ 
False  coin*d,  and  current  only  fh)m  the  tongue, 
Without  the  mind.  SoirrHS&N. 

TO  BPCRT,  SPOUT. 

To  SPURT  and  SPOUT  are,  like  the 
German  tpriUen^  yariations  of  spreiteri, 
to  spread  {v.  To  spread)^  and  springeny  to 
spring  (v.  To  arute) ;  they  both  express 
the  idea  of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small 
quantities  from  a  cavity;  the  former, 
howeyer,  does  not  always  include  the  idea 
of  the  cavity,  but  simply  that  of  spring- 
ing up ;  the  latter  is,  however,  confined  to 
the  circumstance  of  issuing  forth  from 
some  place ;  dirt  may  be  tpurted  in  the 
face  by  means  of  kicking  it  up ;  or  blood 
may  be  tyntrted  out  of  a  vein  when  it  is 
opened,  water  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
like ;  but  a  liquid  ApmUs  out  from  a  pipe. 
To  spuri  is  a  sudden  action  arising  from 
a  momentary  impetus  given  to  a  liquid 
either  intentionally  or  incidentally;  the 
beer  will  t^urt  from  a  barrel  when  the 
vent-peg  is  removed :  to  iipotU  is  a  con* 
tiuued  action  produced  by  a  perpetual 
impetus  which  the  liquid  receives  equally 
from  design  or  accident ;  the  water  tpmUt 
out  from  a  pipe  which  is  denominated  a 
tpouty  or  it  will  spoui  out  from  any  cavity 
in  the  earth,  or  in  a  rock  which  may  re- 
semble a  spoui;  a  person  may  likewise 
npout  water  in  a  stream  from  his  mouth. 

Far  firom  the  parent  stream  K  bolls  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  fflittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  ipouiing  rills.  Thoiison. 

If  fh)m  the  pnncture  of  a  lancet,  the  manner 
of  the  spurting  oat  of  the  blood  will  show  it. 

Wiseman. 

Hence  the  figurative  application  of 
these  terms;  any  sudden  conceit  which 
compels  a  person  to  an  eccentric  action 
ia  a  spurty  particularly  if  it  springs  from 
ill-humor  or  caprice ;  a  female  will  some- 
times take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  intimate 
friends  very  coldly,  either  from  a  fancied 
offence  or  a  fancied  superiority ;  to  spout^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a 
stream  of  words  in  imitation  of  the 
stream  of  liquid,  and  is  applied  to  those 
who  affect  to  turn  speakers,  or  who  re- 
cite in  an  affected  manner. 

His  skill  in  coachmanship  or  driving  chaise. 
In  bilking  tavern  bills,  and  spouting  plays. 

GOWFHL 


STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  STAFF  in  the  literal  sense  (v. 
StafI')  comes  ttaff  in  the  figurative  appli- 
cation: anything  may  be  denominated 
a  ii4iff  which  holds  up  after  the  manner 
of  a  Btaffy  particularly  as  it  respects  per- 
sons ;  bread  is  said  to  be  the  tiaff  of 
life ;  one  person  may  serve  as  a  tiaff  to 
another. 

It  would  mnch  please  him, 

woQld  make  a  staff 


That  of  his  fortunes  you 
To  lean  upon. 


SHAxsraAai. 


The  <to# serves  in  a  state  of  motion; 
the  STAY  and  PROP  are  employed  for 
objects  in  a  state  of  rest:  the  fUtjf  makes 
a  thing  ftoy  for  the  time  being,  it  keeps 
it  in  its  place;  it  is  equally  applied  to 
persons  and  things:  we  may  be  a  tta»f 
to  a  person  who  is  falling  by  letting  his 
body  rest  against  as ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner buttresses  against  a  wall,  and  shores 
against  a  building,  serve  the  purpose  of 
Btay^  while  they  are  repairing.  For  the 
same  reason  that  part  of  a  f  emale^s  dress 
which  serves  as  a  <(dty  to  the  body  is  de- 
nominated «toy»;  the  prop  keeps  a  thing 
up  for  a  permanency;  every  pillar  on 
which  a  building  rests  is  a  prop;  what- 
ever, therefore,  requires  lo  be  raised  from 
the  ground  and  kept  in  that  state  may  be 
set  upon  prop^,  SUPPORT  (v.  To  hold, 
keqp)  is  a  general  term,  and  in  its  most 
general  sense  comprehends  all  the  oth- 
ers as  species :  whatever  tupporit^  that  is, 
bears  the  weight  of  an  object,  is  a  sup- 
port^ whether  in  a  state  of  motion  like  a 
staff,  or  in  a  state  of  rest  like  a  stay  or 
prop. 

Their  trees  serve  as  so  many  stttys  for  their 
vines,  which  hang  Uka  garlands  fhim  tree  to 
tree.  Anmaov. 

Whate*cr  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine, 
PruTes  thy  support^  and  all  its  strength  is  thine ; 
Tho'  natnre  gare  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  hands, 
By  which  thy  prop^  thy  prouder  oedar  stands. 

Dbnham. 

Staffs  sia^^  and  prop  are  applied  figu- 
ratively in  the  sense  of  a  ttif^jmt,  with  a 
similar  distinction  between  them. 

Hope  is  a  lorer's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thought. 

SHAKSraAKS. 

If  hope  precarious,  and  of  tbingi  when  galn'd 
Of  little  moment  and  as  llUle  sf<7y. 
Can  sweeten  toils,  and  dangers  into  Joys, 
What  then  that  hope  which  nothing  can  defeat  ? 

TOOHO. 
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Support  18  applied  in  the  proper  sense 
to  moral  as  well  as  sensible  objects :  hope 
is  the  mppoH  of  the  mind  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances;  religion,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  is  the  best 
and  surest  tuppoH  under  affliction. 

I  oooM  not  but  reflect  upon  the  greatness  of 
bis  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  who  has  ever  been  a 
mpport  to  Mm  under  all  other  afflictions. 


8TAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH. 

STAFF,  in  low  German  staffs  etc.,  in 
Latin  sUpe»^  in  Greek  arvwuy  comes  from 
tfrv^M,  ttipo^  to  fix.  STICK  signifies  that 
which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground. 
CRUTCH,  as  changed  from  ntm,  is  a 
ntaff  or  stick  which  has  a  crossbar  at  the 
top. 

The  rulme  idea  in  a  gtaff  is  that  of 
firmness  and  fixedness;  it  is  employed 
for  leaning  upon :  the  ruling  idea  in  the 
stick  is  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it 
can  penetrate ;  it  is  used  for  walking  and 
ordinary  purposes :  the  ruling  idea  in  the 
crtUeh  is  its  form,  which  serves  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  support  in  case  of  lame- 
ness; a  ntqf  c&n  never  be  small,  but  a 
attek  may  be  large;  a  crutch  is  in  size 
more  of  a  <^q^than  a  common  tiick. 

**  You  are  going,  my  boy.**  cried  I, "  to  London 
on  foot,  in  the  manner  Hooker,  your  great  ances- 
tor, tra>'elled  there  before  you :  take  from  roe  the 
same  horae  that  wm  given  him  by  the  good  Bish- 
op Jewel,  this  sfa^."  Golmmitb. 

He  thrust  a  tUek  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock. 

BnTDOMX. 

ProppM  on  his  cniteh^  he  drags  with  many  a 

groan 
The  load  of  lift,  yet  dreads  to  hiy  it  down. 

BaowKB. 

TO  STAOGBR,  REEL,  TOTTER. 

STAGGER  is  in  all  probability  a  fre- 
quentative  from  the  German  stdgcn,  and 
the  Greek  vtoixhv^  to  go,  signifying  to  go 
backward  and  forward.  To  REEL  sig- 
nifies to  go  like  a  red  in  a  winding  man- 
ner. TOTTER  is  most  probably  connect- 
ed with  the  German  zittem^  to  tremble, 
because  to  totter  is  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  involun- 
tary and  an  unsteady  motion ;  they  vary 
both  in  the  cause  and  the  mode  of  the 
action;  tAaggering  and  reding  are  occa- 
sioned either  by  drunkenness  or  sick- 
ness; tottering  is  purely  the  eifect  of 
weakness,  particularly  the  weakness  of 


old  age :  a  dnmken  man  always  wtaggem 
as  he  walks;  one  who  is  giddy  reds  from 
one  part  to  another :' to  stagger  is  a  much 
less  degree  of  unsteadiness  than  to  red; 
for  he  who  daggers  is  only  thrown  a  lit- 
tle out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
reds  altogether  loses  his  equilibrium; 
reding  is  commonly  succeeded  by  fall- 
ing. To  stagger  and  red  are  said  as  to 
the  carriage  of  the  whole  body;  but  tot- 
ter has  particular  reference  to  the  limbs; 
the  knees  and  the  legs  toOer,  and  conse- 
quently the  footsteps  become  totierittg. 
In  an  extended  application,  the  moun- 
tains may  be  said  to  stagger  and  to  red 
in  an  earthquake :  the  houses  may  totter 
from  then:  very  bases.  In  a  figurative 
application,  the  faith  or  the  resolution  of 
a  person  staggers  when  its  hold  on  the 
mind  is  shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way ; 
a  nation  or  a  government  will  totter  when 
it  is  torn  by  intestine  convulsions. 

Nathless,  It  bore  his  Ibe  not  from  his  cell. 
Bat  made  him  staffffer  as  he  were  not  well. 

SPS26SKB. 

The  doads,  commix'd 
With  stars,  swift  g^dhsg  sweep  along  the  sky : 
All  nature  reeU.  TaesiBoir. 

Troy  nods  firom  high,  and  totters  to  her  lUI. 

Danuor. 

TO  8TAIN,  SOIL,  BULLY,  TARNISH. 

STAIN,  V.  Blemish.  BOIL  and  SUL- 
LY,  from  the  French  souUler,  signifying 
to  smear  with  dirt.  TARKISH,  in  French 
temiry  probably  from  the  Latin  fcro,  to 
bruise. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  act  of  dimin- 
ishing the  brightness  of  an  object ;  but 
the  torm  stain  denotes  something  g^rosser 
than  the  other  terms,  and  is  applied  to 
inferior  objects:  things  which  are  not 
remarkable  for  purity  or  brightness  may 
be  stained^  as  hands  when  stained  with 
blood,  or  a  wall  stained  with  chalk ;  noth- 
ing is  ndlied  or  tamidied  but  what  has 
some  intrinsic  value;  a  fine  picture  or 
piece  of  writing  may  be  easily  soiled  by 
a  touch  of  the  finger ;  the  finest  glass  is 
the  soonest  tarnished:  bonce,  in  the  moral 
application,  a  man's  life  may  be  stained 
by  the  commission  of  some  gross  immo- 
rality :  his  honor  may  be  swlied^  or  his 
glory  tarnished 

Thou,  rather  than  thy  justice  slioald  be  stained, 
DMf  t  stain  the  cross.  YoriiG. 
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T  cmnnot  endara  to  be  mteteken,  or  saflter  my 

parer  affections  to  bo  aoiled  with  the  odious  at* 

tributes  of  covetonsness  and  ambitious  falsehood. 

Lord  Wektworth. 

Oaths  would  debase  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
Else  I  eould  swear  by  him,  the  power  who  clothed 
Tlie  snn  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  host 
Their  chaste  unwUied  lustre.  Frakcis. 

I  am  not  now  what  I  once  was ;  for,  since  I 
parted  from  thee.&te  has  tarnished  my  glories. 
■^  TRArr. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  BKST,  OTAGMATB. 

To  STAND,  in  German  atehen,  etc.,  Lat- 
in sto,  Greek  «rn|/a,to  stand,  Hebrew  gut, 
to  settle.  STOP,  in  Saxon  stoppan,  etc., 
conveys  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  tiipa,  and  the  Greek  frrn- 
finy ;  whence  it  nas  been  made  in  Eng- 
lish to  express  immovability.  REST,  v. 
Eaae.  STAGNATE,  in  Latin  stagnaitt*, 
participle  of  stagno,  comes  from  siagnwn^ 
a  pool,  and  that  either  from  «(o,  to  Uand, 
because  waters  ttand  perpetually  in  a 
pool,  or  from  the  Greek  <myv©c»  •*  en- 
closure, because  a  pool  is  an  encloeure 
for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  is  expressed  by 
all  these  terms ;  vtand  is  the  most  general 
of  all  the  terms :  to  aUmd  is  simply  not 
to  move ;  to  ctop  is  to  cease  to  move :  we 
Mand  either  for  want  of  inclination  or 
power  to  move;  but  we  ^op  from  a  dis- 
inclination to  go  on:  to  »w<  is  to  stop 
from  an  express  dislike  to  motion;  we 
may  ttt^p  for  purposes  of  convenience,  or 
because  we  have  no  farther  to  go,  but  we 
tTs/  from  fatigue. 

Hic  leaders  liaving  cliarge  from  yon  to  stofkf , 
Will  uot  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

Sbaxspbarr. 

He  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  gtop,  but  was  Im- 
polled  forward  by  an  invisible  power. 

HAWKESWORT& 

Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  toaslnR  of  these  fiery  waves, 
Ttien  re^^  if  any  rut  can  liarbor  thei«. 

Shaxsprari. 

To  stagnate  is  only  a  species  of  ^andr 
ing  as  respects  liquids ;  water  may  both 
»tand  and  Uagnaie;  but  the  former  is  a 
temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent  stand 
water  stands  in  a  puddle,  but  it  stagnates 
in  a  pond  or  in  any  confined  space. 

Where  Ufcns  glides  along  the  lowly  lantis, 
Or  the  black  water  of  Poraptina  sUinds, 

Drtdrm. 

The  water  which  now  rises  must  all  hare  sittg. 
noted.  Woodward.  | 


All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended 
application ;  business  standa  still,  or  there 
is  a  Oaind  to  busuaese ;  a  mercantile  house 
tiops,  or  gtops  payment ;  an  affair  rmts  un- 
decided, or  rmts  in  the  hands  of  a  person ; 
trade  ttagnatis. 

Whither  can  we  run, 
Where  make  a  stand  t  Drtbxv. 

I  am  aOraid,  should  I  pat  a  stop  bow  to  this 
design,  now  that  it  is  so  near  being  completed,  I 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  resume  it. 

Mrucotb's  Puvt. 

Who  rests  of  immortality  assured 
Is  safe,  whatever  Ills  are  here  endur*d.    Jbktvs. 
The  soul,  deprived  of  those  ventilations  of  pas- 
sions which  arise  flnom  social  intercourse,  is  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  stagnation,  Bsattu. 

STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  state  is  that  consolidated  part 
of  a  nation  in  which  lies  its  power  and 
greatness.  The  REALM,  from  rogaume^ 
a  kingdom,  is  any  state  whose  govern- 
ment is  monarchical.  The  COMMON- 
WEALTH is  the  grand  body  of  a  nation, 
consisting  both  of  the  government  and 
people,  which  forms  the  commonweal^  wel- 
fare^ or  weaUh. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and  ap- 
plication of  the  word  stale  is  that  of  gov- 
ernment in  its  most  abstract  sense ;  af- 
fairs of  St€de  may  either  respect  the  in- 
ternal regulations  of  a  country,  or  they 
may  respect  the  arrangements  of  differ- 
ent states  with  each  other.  The  term 
realm  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large, 
but  confined  to  such  nations  as  are  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratical ;  peers  of  the 
realm  sit  in  the  English  Parliament  by 
their  own  right  The  term  wmmtmweaUh 
refers  rather  to  the  aggregate  body  of 
men  and  their  possessions,  than  to  the 
government  of  a  country :  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  minister  to  consult  the  inter- 
ests of  the  eommonteealtli. 

No  man  that  understands  the  State  of  FOUnd 
and  the  United  Provinces  will  be  able  to  range 
them  under  any  partfcniar  names  of  government 
that  have  been  invented.  TaiirLR. 

Then  Saturn  oame,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Bobb'd  of  his  rsaifns,and  banished  from  above. 

Dbtdew. 
CMI  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  eomm&nwealth. 
Shajcsprarr. 

TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 


STICK  is  in  Saxon  stiean,  low  German 
stefon,  I-atin  stigo,  Greek  vrtyM,  to  prick, 
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Hebrew  ttodt,  to  pieBB.  CLE  AVE,  in  Sax- 
on deofen^  low  German  klwm^  Danish 
kiaeve^  is  connected  with  our  words  glue 
and  lime,  in  Latin  ffluten,  Greek  coAAa, 
lime.    ADHERE,  v.  To  aUach. 

These  terms  all  express  the  being  join- 
ed to  a  body  so  as  not  to  part  from  it 
without  an  effort.  Sticky  which  is  the 
general  and  familiar  expression,  denotes 
a  junction  more  or  less  close:  things 
may  stick  very  slightly,  so  as  to  come  off 
with  the  smallest  touch,  or  things  may  be 
made  to  stick  together  so  fast  that  they 
cannot  be  separated ;  wetted  paper  may 
stick  for  a  time,  and  by  means  of  glue 
may  stick  firmly. 

The  green  caterpillar  lireedeth  In  the  Inward 
parts  of  roscB  not  blown  where  the  dew  aticketh. 

Bacon. 

What  sticks  may  stick  in  any  manner, 
but  what  adhcreSy  when  said  of  natural 
bodies,  adheres  by  the  sticking  on  the  out- 
er surface :  a  foot  sticks  in  the  mud ;  wax 
wllieres  to  the  fingers.  Adhesion^  denot- 
ing a  property  of  matter,  is  a  scientific 
term. 

Why,  therefore,  may  not  the  minvte  parts  of 
other  bodies,  if  they  be  conveniently  shaped  for 
adhesion,  dtck  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to 
this  spirit?  Botlb. 

Cleave  is  seldomer  used  than  either  of 
the  other  terms,  but  always  implies  a 
close  adhesion  produced  by  some  particu- 
lar cause. 

See !  bow  the  moold,  as  loath  to  leare 

So  sweet  a  burden,  still  doth  cleave.     Waixkr. 

Stick  and  adhere  may  also  be  applied 
figuratively,  with  the  like  distinction. 

Adien,  then,  0  my  souPs  far  better  part ; 

Thy  image  «Mci»  so  close 

That  the  blood  follows  from  my  rending  heart. 

Dbtdbh. 
That  there*s  a  God  from  natnre*s  voice,  is  clear ; 
And  yet  what  errors  to  this  troth  adhere  I 

Jbntns. 

As  the  act  of  conscious  agents,  stick  is, 
as  before,  the  famiUar  expression,  wheth- 
er applied  to  material  or  spiritual  ob- 
jects ;  a  person  may  stick  with  his  body 
or  his  mind  to  anything :  in  both  cases 
it  is  an  act  of  determination  or  persever. 
ance. 

The  boys  were  gaudily  dre«ed,  and  made  a 
tty  appearance.     We  were  snrprlsed  to  see 
well  they  stuck  on  (their  horses). 

BSTDOHV. 


preti 
how 


A  person  dsaves  or  adheres  to  an  ob> 

ject,  in  the  former  case  out  of  feeling,  in 
the  latter  case  from  principle :  a  drown- 
ing man  will  cleave  to  anything  by  which 
he  can  be  saved;  a  conscientioiia  mmn 
adheres  to  the  truth. 

Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind. 
But,  driving  o'er  tlie  bUlows  with  the  wind, 
Cleiwen  to  one  fkithfnl  plank,  and  leaves  the  real 
'  behind.  Rova. 

He  showed  his  firm  adherence  to  It  (religiofo). 


TO  STIFLE^  SUPPRESS,  8MOTHRH. 

STIFLE  is  a  frequentative  of  stuffs  in 
Latin  stipoy  and  Greek  <n-v^w,  to  make 
tight  or  close.  SUPPRESS,  v.  To  reprcfs, 
SMOTHER,  as  a  frequentative  of  smut 
or  smoke^  signifies  to  cover  with  smut  or 
smoke. 

Stijle  and  smother  in  their  literal  sense 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under 
the  article  of  Si^ocaUy  etc.  (v.  To  s:yffo' 
cate) ;  they  are  here  taken  in  a  moral  ap. 
plication.  The  leading  idea  in  all  theae 
terms  is  that  of  keeping  out  of  view : 
stifie  is  applicable  to  the  feelings  only ; 
suppress  to  the  feelings  or  to  outward  cir- 
cumstances ;  smother  to  outward  dream- 
stances  only:  we  siiJU  resentment;  we 
suppress  anger :  the  former  is  an  act  of 
some  continuance ;  the  latter  is  the  act 
of  the  moment:  we  sHJU  our  resentment 
by  abstaining  to  take  any  measnres  of 
retaliation ;  we  suppress  the  rising  emo- 
tion of  anger,  so  as  not  to  give  it  utter- 
ance or  even  the  expression  of  a  look. 
It  requires  time  and  powerful  motives  to 
sti/tcy  but  only  a  single  effort  to  suppress  / 
nothing  but  a  long  course  of  vice  can  en- 
able a  man  to  sii/e  the  admonitions  and 
reproaches  of  conscience ;  a  sense  of  pru- 
dence may  sometimes  lead  a  man  to  sup- 
press  the  joy  which  an  occurrence  pro- 
duces in  his  mind.  In  regard  to  outward 
circumstances,  we  say  that  a  book  is  sup- 
pressed by  the  authority  of  government ; 
that  vice  is  st^ressed  by  the  exertions  of 
those  who  have  power:  an  affair  is  antolA* 
ered  so  that  it  shall  not  become  general- 
ly known,  or  the  fire  is  smothered  under 
the  embers. 

Art,  brainless  art  (  onr  ftorioiis  charioteer 
(For  nature's  voice  unti^/led  would  recall). 
Drives  headlong  to  the  precipice  of  deatti. 

Tomia 
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They  fiorenw  the  Ttolenoe  with  which  this  in- 
dignation would  burst  out  after  being  so  long 
tupprtmed.  Robkbtbon. 

Oreat  and  generons  principles  not  being  kept 
np  and  cherished,  but  nMthertd  iu  sensual  de- 
Ugbta,  God  suffers  them  to  sink  into  low  and  in- 
glorious satisiactlou.  Socth, 

TO  STIR,  MOVE. 

STIR  is  in  Germaa  utoreny  old  German 
stiren  or  ateren^  Latin  turbo^  Greek  rvp/3}| 
or  Oopy fitly  trouble  or  tumult  MOVE, 
».  Motion, 

Stir  is  here  a  specific,  move  a  generic 
term :  we  may  move  in  any  manner,  but 
to  ttir  is  to  move  so  as  to  disturb  the  rest 
and  composure  either  of  the  body  or 
mind ;  the  term  stir  is  therefore  mostly 
employed  in  cases  where  any  motion,  how- 
ever small,  is  a  disturbance:  a  soldier 
must  not  stir  from  the  post  which  he  has 
to  defend ;  atrocious  criminals  or  persons 
raving  mad  are  bound  hand  and  foot, 
that  they  may  not  tiir. 

At  first  the  c^rovea  are  scarcely  seen  to  «Mr. 

Thombom. 

I're  road  that  things  inanimate  hate  mm^d^ 
And  as  with  living  souls  hare  been  inform'd, 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sounds. 

CONQSSTV. 

STOCK,  STORK. 

STOCK,  from  ttidc,  atock,  9to»,  and 
stuffy  signifies  any  qaantity  laid  up. 
STORE,  in  Welsh  <ttor,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  Mitor,  to  hide. 

The  ideas  of  wealth  and  stability  be- 
ing naturally  allied,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  stocky  which  expresses  the  hitter 
idea,  should  also  be  put  for  the  former, 
particularly  as  the  abundance  here  refer- 
red to  serves  as  a  foundation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  stock  in  the  literal  sense  does 
to  a  tree.  Store  likewise  implies  a  quan- 
tity ;  bat,  agreeable  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated  quan- 
tity. Any  quantity  of  materials  which  is 
in  hand  may  serve  as  a  ttoek  for  a  given 
purpose ;  thus  a  few  shillings  with  some 
persons  may  be  their  stock  in  trade:  any 
qaantity  of  materials  brought  together 
for  a  given  purpose  may  serve  as  a  store  ; 
thus  the  industrious  ant  collects  a  store 
of  grain  for  the  winter.  The  etock  is  that 
which  must  increase  of  itself;  it  is  the 
source  and  foundation  of  industry:  the 
store  is  that  which  we  must  add  to  occa- 
sionally ;  it  is  that  from  which  we  draw 


in  time  of  need.    By  a  stock  we  gain  rich- 
es;  by  a  store  we  guard  against  want 

Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  stock  wasting.       B.  Jonsoic. 
He  left  great  store  of  arms.  Clakkmdon. 

The  same  distinction  subsists  between 
these  words  in  their  moral  application ; 
he  who  wishes  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage mast  have  a  stock  of  familiar  words ; 
stores  of  learning  are  frequently  lost  to 
the  world  for  want  of  means  and  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  them  forth  to  public  view. 

He  had  thereby  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  new 
stock  of  reputation  and  honor.  Claremdom. 

It  will  not  snlllGe  to  rally  all  mie*s  little  utmost 
into  one's  dlsconraet  which  can  constitnte  a  di- 
rine.  Any  man  would  then  quickly  be  drained ; 
and  his  short  stock  would  serve  but  fi>r  one 
meeting  In  ordinary  conrenie;  therefore  these 
most  be  store^  plenty,  and  a  treasore,  lest  he  turn 
broker  iu  divinity.  Soutd. 

As  Terfos,  to  stock  and  to  store  both 
signify  to  provide ;  but  the  former  is  a 
provision  for  the  present  use,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  some  future  purpose:  a  trades- 
man stocks  himself  with  such  articles  as 
are  most  salable ;  a  fortress  or  a  ship  is 
stored:  a  person  Uoeks  himself  with  pa- 
tience, or  stores  his  memory  with  knowl- 
edge. 

Finding;  his  country  pretty  well  stocked  with 
inhabitants,  ho  instituted  a  poll.  Potteb. 

To  afc>rs  the  vensel  let  the  care  be  mine.     Pops. 

STORY,  TAI.E. 
The  story  {v.  Anecdote)  is  either  an 
actual  fact  or  something  feigned ;  the 
TALE  (v.  FabU)  is  always  feigned :  stories 
are  circulated  respecting  the  accidents 
and  occurrences  which  happen  to  per- 
sons in  the  samp  place ;  to&s  of  distress 
are  told  by  many  merely  to  excite  com- 
passion. When  both  arc  taken  foi'  that 
which  is  fictitious,  the  story  is  either  an 
untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it 
is  altogether  an  invention ;  the  tale  is  al- 
ways an  invention.  As  an  untruth,  the 
story  is  commonly  told  by  children ;  and 
as  a  fiction,  the  story  is  commonly  made 
for  children :  the  taU  is  of  deeper  inven- 
tion, formed  by  men  of  mature  under- 
standing, and  adapted  for  persons  of  ma- 
ture years. 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire,- 
While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round. 

Thoxsov. 
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He  makes  thst  pow*r  to  trembllug  natioin  known, 

Bat  rarely  thts,  not  for  each  tuIkut  end, 

As  superstitious  idle  talet  pretend.         Jbktkb. 

STRAIGHT,  lUGHT,  DIRECT. 
STRAIGHT,  from  the  Latin  atrictus, 
participle  of  stringOy  to  tighten  or  bind, 
signifies  confined,  &at  is,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left  Straighi  is  applied, 
therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  corpo- 
real objects ;  a  path  which  is  ttrmght^  is 
kept  within  a  shorter  space  than  if  it 
were  curved.  RIGHT  and  DIRECT, 
from  the  Latin  rectu^  regulated  or  made 
as  it  ought,  are  said  of  that  which  is 
made  bj  the  force  of  the  understanding, 
or  by  an  actual  effort,  what  one  wishes 
it  to  be:  hence,  the  mathematician 
speaks  of  a  right  line,  as  the  line  which 
lies  most  justly  between  two  points,  and 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  mathemati- 
cal figures ;  and  the  moralist  speaks  of 
the  right  opinion,  as  that  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  best  rule  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and,  on  the  same  ground,  we 
speak  of  a  direct  answer,  as  that  which 
has  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest 
and  easiest  to  the  point  desired. 

Truth  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  onr 
end,  carrying  as  thither  hi  a  atraight  line. 

TUXOTSOM. 

Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth,  and,  without  longer  pause, 
Dovm  right  into  the  world's  flnt  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant.  Miltok. 

There  be  that  are  In  nature  fkithftil  and  sin- 
cere,  and  plain  and  direct,  not  crafty  and  In- 
volved. Bacov. 

STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  Sl'RESS,  FORCK. 

STRAIN  and  SPRAIN  are  without 
doubt  variations  of  the  same  word, 
namely,  the  Latin  stringoj  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch ;  they  have  now,  however, 
a  distinct  application :  to  strain  is  to  ex- 
tend beyond  its  ordinary  length  by  some 
extraordinary  effort;  to  aprain  is  to  strain 
so  as  to  put  out  of  its  place,  or  extend  to 
an  injurious  length :  the  ankle  and  the 
wrist  are  liable  to  be  sprained  by  a  con- 
tusion ;  the  back  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  strained  by  over-exertion. 

In  all  pain  there  is  a  deformity  by  a  solution 
of  continuity,  as  in  cutting,  or  bf  a  tendency  to 
solution,  as  in  convulsions  and  strains.     Grzw. 
Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
Tliy  cracking  joint  nnhlnge  or  ankle  sprain. 

Oat. 


Strain  and  STRESS  are  kindred  terms, 
as  being  both  variations  of  stretch  and 
stringo;  but  they  differ  now  very  oonaid- 
erably  in  their  application:  figuratively 
we  speak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  strasn- 
ing  a  point,  to  express  making  great  ex- 
ertions, even  beyond  our  ordinary  pow- 
ers ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laying  a 
stress  upon  any  particular  meastire  or 
mode  of  action,  signifying  to  give  a  thing 
importance :  the  strain  (v.  Stress)  may  be 
put  for  the  course  of  sentiment  which  we 
express,  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it ; 
the  stress  {v.  Stress)  may  be  put  for  the 
efforts  of  the  voice  in  uttering  a  word  or 
syllable :  a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  strain 
of  panegyric  or  invective ;  a  speaker  or 
a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  certain  words  by 
way  of  distinguishing  them  from  others. 
To  strain  is  properly  a  species  of  FORC- 
ING; we  TDAy  force  in  a  variety  of  way?, 
that  is,  by  the  exercise  oi  force  upon  dif- 
ferent bodies,  and  in  different  direeUons; 
but  to  strain  is  to  exercise  finrce  by 
stretching  or  prolonging  bodies ;  thus  to 
strain  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its  foil  ex- 
tent ;  but  we  may  speak  of  forcing  any 
hard  substance  in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or 
forcing  it  through,  ot  forcing  it  from  a 
body :  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  forced 
by  violently  breaking  them ;  but  a  door 
or  a  lock  may  be  strained  by  putting  the 
hinges  or  the  spring  out  of  their  pUo& 
So,  likewise,  a  person  may  be  said  to 
force  himself  to  speak,  when  by  a  vio- 
lent exertion  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
words ;  but  he  strains  his  throat  or  his 
voioe  when  he  exercises  the /oroe  on  the 
throat  or  lungs  so  as  to  extend  them. 
Force  and  stress^  as  nouns,  are  in  like 
manner  comparable  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  mode  of  utterance ;  we  must 
use  a  certain  force  in  the  pronunciation 
of  every  word ;  this,  therefore,  is  indefi- 
nite and  general ;  bat  the  stress  is  thai 
particular  and  strong  degree  of  fores 
which  is  exerted  in  the  pronunciation  of 
certam  words. 

There  was  then  (before  the  flill)  no  porinir,  no 
struggling  with  memory,  no  straining  for  in- 
vention. SOCTB. 

Was  ever  any  one  observed  to  come  out  of  a 
tavern  lit  for  his  study,  or  Indeed  for  anything 
requiring  stress  t  Sooto. 

Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  In  Ms/ores. 


sfores. 
SaanRAix. 
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STRAITy  NARROW. 

STRAIT,  in  Latin  stridm^  participle 
of  stringo^  to  bind  cloee,  signifies  bound 
tight,  that  is,  brought  into  a  small  com- 
pass :  NARROW,  which  is  a  variation 
of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  is  a  particular  term ; 
namm  is  general:  atraUness  is  an  arti- 
ficial mode  of  narrownest ;  a  coat  is  ttraU 
which  is  made  to  compress  a  body  with- 
in a  small  compass:  narrow  is  either 
the  artificial  or  the  natural  property  of 
a  body ;  as  a  narrow  ribbon,  or  a  narrow 
leaf.  That  which  is  strait  is  so  by  the 
means  of  other  bodies,  as  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter confined  close  on  each  side  by  land 
is  called  a  strait:  whateTer  is  bounded 
by  sides  that  are  near  each  other  is  nar- 
row; thus  a  piece  of  land  whose  pro- 
longed sides  are  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other  is  narrow. 

Tbey  are  afirftML  to  meet  her  If  tli«y  hare 
missed  the  church,  but  then  they  are  more  afraid 
to  see  her,  if  they  are  laced  as  strait  as  they 
can  possibly  be.  Law. 

No  narroto  frith 
He  had  to  pass.  Miltow. 

The  same  distinction  applies  to  these 
terms  in  their  moral  or  extended  use. 

A  fidthless  heart,  how  despicably  small. 

Too  tOrait  anght  great  or  generous  to  receive  I 

TOCMO. 

Hen  should  accustom  themselves  by  the  light 
of  particulars  to  enlarge  their  minds  to  the  am- 

Elitude  of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world 
>  the  narrovmess  of  their  minds.  Bacov. 

STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 

STRANGER,  in  French  Hranger,  Lat- 
in extranem  or  extra^  in  Greek  c£,  signifies 
out  of, that  is, out  of  another  country: 
FOREIGNER,  from  foris^  abroad,  and 
ALIEN,  from  a^tentcs,  another's,  have  ob- 
viously the  same  original  meaning :  they 
have,  however,  deviated  in  their  accepta- 
tions. 

8tra$tger  is  a  general  terra,  and  applies 
to  one  not  known,  or  not  an  inhabitant, 
whether  of  the  same  or  another  country ; 
foreigner  is  applied  only  to  strangers  of 
another  country;  and  aUen  to  one  who 
has  no  political  or  natural  tie.  Ulysses, 
after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
was  a  stranger  in  his  own  house;  the 
French  are  foreigners  in  England,  and 
the  English  in  France;  neither  can  en- 


joy, as  o/tfRs,  the  same  privileges  in  a 
foreign  country  as  they  do  in  their  own : 
the  laws  of  hospitality  require  us  to  treat 
tirangers  with  more  ceremony  than  we 
do  members  of  the  same  family,  or  very 
intimate  friends :  the  lower  orders  of 
the  English  are  apt  to  treat  foreigners 
with  an  undeserved  contempt;  "every 
alien  is  obliged,  in  time  of  war,  to  have 
a  license  for  residing  in  England. 

In  primitive  times  the  Athenians  excluded  all 
strangers^  that  Is,  all  that  were  not  members  of 
their  commonwealth.  FtrrsR. 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  t^foretgnert 
Not  bom  iB  your  dominions.  Shaxstxams. 

Like  you,  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.     J^Kmsau 

Stranger  is  sometimes  taken  for  one 
not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  ex- 
perienoed  in  its  effects :  foreigner  is  used 
only  in  the  proper  sense;  but  the  epi- 
thet foreign  sometimes  signifies  not  be- 
longing to  an  object :  alien  is  applied  in 
its  natural  sense  to  that  which  is  uncon- 
nected by  any  tie. 

I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original ;  I  bad  also 
studied  Virgirs  design,  and  his  dispteltkm  of  it. 

Pors. 
All  tlie  distinctions  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  quite /ore<^  to  the  man. 

TOUMO. 

To  the  fbeter-parent  give  the  care 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood ;  she'll  cberiah  kind 

The  atUn  offspring.  Soxxrvillb. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE, 

A  FLUID  body  in  a  progressive  motion 
is  the  object  described  in  common  by 
these  terms :  STREAM  is  the  most  gen- 
eral, the  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
stream:  streamy  in  Saxon  stream^  in  Ger- 
man strom^  is  an  onomatopoeia  which  de- 
scribes the  prolongation  of  any  body  in  a 
narrow  line  along  the  surface;  a  CUR- 
RENT, from  curro^  to  run,  is  a  stream 
running  in  a  particular  direction ;  and  a 
TIDE,  from  HdSy  in  German  xeit^  time,  is 
a  periodical  stream  or  current.  All  riv- 
ers' are  streams^  which  are  more  or  less 
gentle  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  through  which  they  pass;  the 
force  of  the  current  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial 
impedimenta:  the  tide  is  high  or  low, 
strong  or  weak,  at  different  hours  of  the 
day ;  when  the  tide  is  high,  the  current  is 
strongest 
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Beneath  the  hedge  or  near  the  Hream 

A  worm  la  known  to  stray, 
That  throws  by  night  a  lucid  beam 

Whkh  disappears  by  day.  Cowram. 

His  body  is  said  to  hare  been  ftmnd  some  time 
afterward  near  Taurominium  (about  thirty  miles 
distant),  it  having  been  observed  that  what  is 
swallowed  np  by  Charybdis  is  carried  south  by 
the  eurrtntf  and  thrown  out  npon  that  coast. 

Brtdokb. 
When  in  her  gulft  the  rushing  sea  subsides. 
She  drains  the  ocean  with  her  refluent  tid«§, 

POFK. 

From  knowing  the  proper  application 
of  these  terms,  their  figurative  and  mor- 
al application  become  obvioua :  a  stream 
of  air  or  a  stream  of  lisht  is  a  prolonged 
moving  body  of  air  or  light ;  so  a  stream 
of  charity,  bounty,  and  the  like,  is  that 
which  flows  in  a  stream:  a  current  of 
air  is  a  particular  stream  of  air  passing 
through  or  between  other  bodies,  as  the 
current  of  air  in  -a  house ;  so  the  current 
of  men's  minds  or  opinions,  that  is,  the 
running  in  a  particular  line  :  the  tide  be- 
ing a  temporary  stream  ;  fashion,  or  the 
ruling  propensity  of  the  day,  may  be  de- 
nominated a  tide:  it  is  sometimes  vain  to 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  folly,  it  is 
therefore  wiser  to  get  oat  of  its  reach. 

When  now  the  rapid  stream  ot  eloquence 
Beara  all  before  it,  passion,  reason,  sense. 
Can  its  dread  thunder  or  its  lightning's  force 
Derire  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source  ? 

Jbhtms. 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  Joy. 

QOLDilOTH. 

There  Is  a  tide  in  the  aflRsf  rs  of  men. 
Which  talLen  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

SUAUPSARX. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY,  INVIGO- 
RATE. 

STRENGTHEN,  from  strength,  and 
FORTIFY,  from/orfM  and/oCTo,  signify 
to  make  strong :  INVIGORATE  signifles 
to  put  in  vigor  {v.  Energy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  be  it 
in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  strengthens  ; 
exercise  strengthens  either  body  or  mind : 
whatever  gives  strength  for  a  particular 
emergence /ar/i/{0t/  religion /oWt/Sa  the 
mind  against  adversity:  whatever  adds 
to  the  strength,  so  as  to  give  a  positive 
degree  of  strength,  invigorates  ;  morning 
exercise  in  fine  weather  invigorates. 

Tliere  Is  a  certain  bias  toward  knowledge  In 
•very  mind,  which  may  be  strengthened  and  im« 
-•  BUDOSU.. 


This  relation  wiU  not  be  wboUy  withoat  iti 
use,  if  those  who  languish  under  any  part  of  its 
sQfltorings  shall  be  enabled  to  fcrUfy  their  pa- 
tience by  reflecting  that  they  feel  (Htly  thoee  af- 
flictions from  which  the  abilities  of  :iavige  could 
not  exempt  him.  Johkson. 

For  much  the  pack 
(RonsM  fhmi  their  dark  akofcs)  deUglit  to 

stretch 
And  bask  in  his  invigorating  ray.  SaxxKnUiK. 

BTREmrOUS,  BOID. 

STRENUOUS,  in  Latin  strsKuus,  from 
the  Greek  errpsivtf^,  undaunted,  untamed, 
that  is,  trroriviaw,  to  be  without  all  rein 
or  control,  expresses  much  more  than 
BOLD  (v.  Bold);  boldness  is  a  prominent 
idea,  but  it  is  only  one  idea  which  enters 
into  the  signification  of  strenuouaness  ; 
this  combines  likewise  fearlessness,  ac- 
tivity, and  ardor.  An  advocate  in  a 
cause  may  be  strenuous,  or  merely  bold: 
in  the  former  case  he  omits  nothing  that 
can  be  either  said  or  done  in  favor  of 
the  cause,  he  is  always  on  the  alert,  he 
heeds  no  difficulties  or  danger;  but  in 
the  latter  case  he  only  displays  his  spirit 
in  the  undisguised  declaration  of  his  sen- 
timents. Strenuous  supporters  of  any 
opinion  are  always  strongly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  that  which  they  support,  and 
warmly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance; but  the  bold  supporter  of  an 
opinion  may  be  impelled  rather  with  the 
desire  of  showing  his  boldness  than  main- 
taining his  point 

While  the  good  weather  continued,  I  strolled 
about  tlie  country,  and  made  many  strenuaue 
attempts  to  run  away  from  this  odious  giddinessi. 

Bbaitie. 


Fortnne  befriends  the  hold. 


DarDKK. 


STRESS,  STR.UX,  EMPHASIS^  ACCENT. 

STRESS  (t;.  Strain)  and  STRAIN  (v. 
Strain)  are  general  both  in  sense  and 
application ;  the  former  still  more  than 
the  latter :  EMPHASIS,  from  the  Greek 
^vitf,  to  appear,  signifying  making  to 
appear,  and  AOGENT,  in  Latin  aeemhts, 
from  eano,  to  sing,  signifying  to  suit  the 
tune  or  tone  of  the  voice,  are  modes  of 
the  stress.  Stress  is  applicable  to  all  bod- 
ies, the  powers  of  which  may  be  tried  by 
exertion ;  as  the  stress  upon  a  rope,  upon 
a  shaft  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  spring 
in  a  machine :  the  strain  is  an  excessive 
stress,  by  which  a  thing  is  thrown  out  of 
its  course ;  there  may  be  a  strain  in  most 
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cases  where  there  is  a  itreu:  but  9tre$8 
and  Btrain  are  to  be  compared  with  em- 
phasi»  and  accent,  particularly  in  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  voice,  in  which  case  the 
ttreiss  18  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of 
the  voice  on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a 
word,  BO  as  to  distinguish  it  from  anoth- 
er ;  but  the  ntrain  is  the  undue  exertion 
of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  in 
the  utterance  of  one  or  more  words :  we 
lay  a  tiren  for  the  convenience  of  others ; 
but  when  we  strain  the  voice  it  is  as 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  others  as  it  is 
hurtful  to  ourselves.  The  ttreu  may  con- 
sist in  an  elevation  of  voice,  or  a  pro- 
longed utterance;  the  emphcuis  is  that 
species  of  ttress  which  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  word  or  syllable  from  an- 
other :  the  ttreas  may  be  accidental ;  but 
the  empfuuU  is  an  intentional  stress:  ig- 
norant people  and  children  are  often  led 
to  lay  the  stress  on  little  and  unimportant 
words  in  a  sentence ;  speakers  sometimes 
find  it  convenient  to  mark  particular 
words,  to  which  they  attach  a  value,  by 
the  emphasis  with  which  they  utter  them. 
The  stress  may  be  casual  oV  regular,  on 
words  or  syllables;  the  aeeetU  is  that 
kind  of  regulated  stress  which  is  laid  on 
one  syllable  to  distinguish  it  from  anoth- 
er: there  are  many  words  in  our  own 
language,  such  as  subject,  object,  pres- 
ent, and  the  like,  where,  to  distinguish 
the  verb  from  the  noun,  the  accent  falls 
on  the  last  syllable  for  the  former,  and 
on  the  first  syllable  for  the  latter. 

Those  English  syllables  which  I  call  long  ones 
receive  a  peculiar  stress  of  voice  from  their  acate 
or  circomtlex  accent,  as  In  qafckly,  dOwry. 

FOSTBB. 

Singing  diifera  from  yociferation  in  this,  that  it 
consists  in  a  certain  harmony ;  nor  is  it  perform- 
ed with  10  much  straining  of  the  voice. 


Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a 
ceruin  grandenr  whereby  some  letter,  syllable, 
word,  or  sentence  is  rendered  more  remarkable 
than  the  rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciation 
and  a  long  stay  upon  it.  Holder. 

The  correctness  and  harmony  of  English  verse 
depends  entirely  upon  its  being  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  syllables,  and  its  having  the 
accents  of  thoae  syllables  properly  placed. 

Ttawmrr. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these 
terms  may  admit  of  a  further  distinction ; 
for  we  may  lay  a  stress  or  emphasis  on  a 
particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in  the 


first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longet 
than  on  other  points ;  or,  in  the  second 
case,  by  the  use  of  stronger  expressions 
or  epithets.  The  strain  or  accent  may  be 
employed  to  designate  the  tone  or  man- 
ner in  which  we  express  ouraelvcs,  that 
is,  the  spirit  of  our  discourse :  in  famil- 
iar langtiage,  we  talk  of  a  person's  pro- 
ceeding in  a  strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure ;  but,  in  poetry,  persons  are  said 
to  pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender 
accents. 

After  such  a  mighty  stress^  so  irrationally  laid 
upon  two  slight,  empty  words  (*^  self-conscious- 
ness'* and  ''mutual  consdouaness "), have  they 
made  anything  but  the  author  himself  (Sherlock 
on  the  Trinity)  better  understood  ?  South. 

The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  tor  this  world 
nor  the  next,  are  emphatically  called  by  Doc- 
tor Tillotson  *'  fools  at  large."  Spbotatob. 

An  assured  hope  of  ftitnre  glory  raises  him  to 
a  purauit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  strain  of  duty 
and  perfection.  Sooth. 

For  thee  my  tuneAil  accents  will  I  raise. 

Detden. 
STRICT;  SEVERE. 

STRICT,  from  strictus,  bound  or  con- 
fined, characterizes  the  thing  which  binds 
or  keeps  in  control:  SEVERE  {y.A%^- 
stere)  characterizes  in  the  proper  sense 
the  disposition  of  the  person  to  inflict 
pain,  and  in  an  extended  application  the 
thing  which  inflicts  pain.  The  term  strict 
is,  therefore,  taken  always  in  the  good 
sense ;  severe  is  good  or  bad,  according 
to  circumstances :  he  who  has  authority 
over  others  must  be  strict  in  enforcing 
obedience,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  their  duties ;  but  it 
is  possible  to  be  very  severe  in  punishing 
those  who  are  under  us,  and  yet  veiy  lax 
in  all  matters  that  our  duty  demands  of  us. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  chfldren,  they 
will  at  that  age  be  tractable.  Locke. 

Lycurgus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
or  strictest  discipline,  severeiy  wise, 
All  human  passions.  Thoksoit. 

Strict  may  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  one*s  self  as  well  as  others :  severe  is 
applied  to  one^s  self,  only  to  denote  self- 
mortification. 

He  was  so  strict  in  the  observation  of  bis  word 

and  promise  as  a  eommander,  that  he  was  not  to 

be  persuaded  to  stay  in  the  West  when  he  found 

it  was  not  in  his  power  to  perform  his  agreement. 

Clabendon. 

Those  infirmities  and  that  license  which  he 
had  formerly  indulged  to  himself,  he  put  off  with 
severity.  CLARsmMM. 
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STMFE,  CONTENTION. 

STRIFE  and  CONTENTION,  though 
derived  from  the  verbs  strive  and  contend 
(v.  7o  strive)^  have  this  further  distinc- 
tion, that  they  are  both  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  for  acts  of  anger  or  passion ;  in 
this  case  Mtri/e  is  mostly  used  for  verbal 
atrifey  where  each  party  strives  against 
the  other  by  the  use  of  contumelious  or 
provoking  expressions ;  amt^ntian  is  used 
for  an  angry  Hrivinff  with  others,  either 
in  respect  to  matters  of  opinion  or  mat- 
ters of  claim,  in  which  each  party  seeks 
to  get  the  better  of  the  other.  Strife  is 
the  result  of  a  quarrelsome  humor ;  oon^ 
teniion^  of  a  restless,  selfish,  and  greedy 
humor:  strife  is  most  conmionly  to  be 
found  in  private  life ;  contention  but  too 
frequently  mingles  itself  in  all  the  affairs 
of  men. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greataeas  of  soul  looks 
down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures 
and  appUnses  of  the  mnltitnde.  and  places  a  man 
beyond  the  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongnes. 

AnniaoM. 
Contention  bold  with  iron  lunga, 
And  slander  with  her  hundred  tongues.  Moore. 

STRIVE,  CONTEND,  VIE. 

STRIVE,  in  Saxon  strcrfan,  Dutch  sire- 
vai,  like  the  Latin  strapoy  to  bustle,  comes 
in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  1*06, 
to  contend,  to  prosecute  a  claim,  prop- 
erly signifying  to  use  an  effort  CON- 
TEND, V.  To  contend.  VIE  may  either 
be  changed  from  view^  signifying  to  look 
at  with  the  desire  to  excel,  or  from  the 
Saxon  wi^an,  to  contend  with. 

To  stnve  is  the  act  of  individuals  with- 
out regard  to  others ;  as  when  a  person 
strives  to  get  a  living,  or  to  improve  him- 
oelf ;  to  contend  and  vie  both  denote  the 
act  of  an  individual  in  reference  to  oth- 
ers;  as  to  contend  in  a  lawsuit,  to  vie  in 
dress.  To  strive  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
plied where  there  is  more  than  one  par- 
ty, as  to  strive  for  the  mastery ;  but  in 
this  case  the  efforts  of  the  individual  are 
more  distinctly  considered  than  when  we 
speak  of  contending  for  a  prize ;  for  this 
reason  these  words  may  be  applied  in 
precisely  the  same  connection,  but  still 
with  this  distinction. 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  the  n-inds,  when  both  con- 

tfVd 

Wliich  Is  the  master.  SHAsareAKS. 


Mad  as  the  winds 
¥nien  for  the  empire  of  the  main  the  j  strive. 

Striving  consists  always  of  some  active 
effort,  as  when  persons  strive  at  the  oar ; 
contending  may  proceed  verbally,  as  when 
men  contend  for  their  o|HnioQS ;  and  vy- 
ing may  be  indicated  by  any  expression 
of  the  wish  to  put  one^s  self  in  a  state  of 
competition  with  another ;  as  persons  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  thdr 
houses  or  equipages. 

They  both  seemed  to  Tie  with  each  other  in 
holding  out  a  brilliant  example  to  the  rest  of  the 


Contend  may  be  used  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication, as  to  contend  vrith  difficulties; 
and  vie  may  be  used  figuratively,  as  one 
flower  may  be  said  to  vie  with  another 
in  the  beauty  of  its  colors. 

One  of  the  moat  alarming  evila  with  which  he 
bad  to  contend  was  intestine  disaffection. 

Biaairr. 
Shall  a  fbrm 
Of  elemental  dross,  of  monld'ring  day. 
Vie  with  these  channs  imperial  ?  Maboh. 

STRONG,  ROBUST,  STURDY. 

STRONG  is  in  all  probability  a  varia- 
tion of  strict,  which  is  in  German  streng, 
because  strength  is  altogether  derived 
from  the  close  contexture  of  bodies.  RO- 
BUST, in  Latin  robustus^  from  rolnir^  sig- 
nifies literallv  having  the  strength  of  oak. 
STURDY,  like  the  word  stout,  steady 
{».  jFVrm),  comes  in  all  probability  from 
stehen^  to  stand,  signifying  capable  of 
standing. 

Strong  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the 
others  are  specific,  or  specify  strength 
under  different  circumstances ;  robtut  is 
a  positive  and  high  degree  of  strength 
arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily  make,  a 
man  may  be  strong  from  the  strength  of 
his  constitution,  from  the  power  which  is 
inherent  in  his  frame ;  but  a  robust  man 
has  strength  both  from  the  size  and  text- 
ure of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve 
which  is  endowed  with  great  power.  A 
little  man  may  be  strong,  although  not 
robust ;  a  tall,  stout  man,  in  full  health, 
may  be  termed  robust,  A  man  may  be 
strong  in  one  part  of  his  body  and  not  in 
another;  he  may  be  stronger  at  one  time, 
from  particular  circumstances,  than  he  is 
at  another :  but  a  robust  man  is  strong 
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in  hifl  whole  body ;  and,  as  he  is  robutt 
by  nature,  be  will  cease  to  be  so  only 
from  disease. 

IfthoQ  hast  itrength^  *twaa  Hearen  that  tirenffth 
bestowU  Pope. 

The  huntsman,  ever  gay,  robtut^  and  hold. 
Defies  the  noxtons  rapor.  Somsbtixxi. 

Shtrdineta  ties  both  in  the  make  of 
the  body  and  the  temper  of  the  mind :  a 
sturdif  man  is  capable  of  making  resist- 
ance, and  ready  to  make  it ;  he  must  be 
naturally  ttronff,  and  not  of  slender  make, 
but  he  need  not  be  robutt:  a  sturtfy  peas- 
ant presents  us  with  a  man  who,  both  by 
nature  and  habit,  is  formed  for  with- 
standing the  inroads  of  an  enemy. 

This  must  he  done,  and  I  would  &In  see 
Mortal  so  titurdy  as  to  gainsay.         Hudukas. 

Things  as  well  as  persons  may  be  said 
to  be  ttrong,  as  opposed  to  the  weak ;  as 
a  ttrong  rope,  a  itrrmg  staff:  ro6tM<  and 
tlurdy  are  only  said  of  persons,  or  things 
personal ;  as  a  robust  make,  a  robud  hab- 
it ;  a  $tardy  air,  a  sturdy  stroke. 

Full  on  the  anUe  fell  the  ponderous  stone. 
Burst  the  strong  nerres  and  crttsh*d  the  solid 
bone.  POPB. 

Beef  may  confer  robti9tnsss  on  my  8on*s  limbs, 
but  wUl  debilitate  bis  mind.  Akbdtiivot. 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  billows  roar. 

Drtdbm. 

STUPID,  DUIJL 

STUPID,  in  Latin  stupidtis,  from  slu- 
peOj  to  be  amazed  or  bewildered,  express- 
es an  amazement  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  deprivation  of  understanding :  DULL  is 
connected  with  the  German  toll  and  Swed- 
ish stoUi^,  mad,  and  the  Latin  stuUus^  sim- 
ple or  foolish,  and  denotes  a  simple  defi- 
ciency. Stupidity  in  its  proper  sense  is 
natural  to  a  man,  although  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance may  have  a  simitar  effect  upon 
the  understanding ;  he  who  is  questioned 
in  the  presence  of  others  may  appear  very 
stupid  in  that  which  is  otherwise  very  fa- 
miliar to  him.  Ihdl  is  an  incidental  qual- 
ity, arising  principally  from  the  state  of 
the  animal  spirits:  a  writer  may  some- 
times be  dull  who  is  otherwise  vivacious 
and  pointed ;  a  person  may  be  dull  in  a 
large  circle,  while  he  is  very  lively  in  pri- 
vate intercourse. 

A  stupid  butt  Is  only  lit  for  the  conversation 
of  ordinary  people.  Addbom. 


It  Is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation 
that  there  are  very  few  in  It  so  duU  and  heavy 
who  may  not  be  placed  iu  stations  of  life  whicli 
may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
fcrtunea.  Annisoif. 

SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 

SUAVITY  is  Uterally  sweetness ;  and 
URBANITY  the  refinement  of  the  city, 
in  distinction  from  the  country:  inas- 
much, therefore,  as  a  polite  education 
tends  to  soften  the  mind  and  the  man- 
ners, it  produces  suamty;  but  suavity 
may  sometimes  arise  from  natural  tem- 
per, and  exist,  therefore,  without  urban- 
ity;  although  there  cannot  be  urbanity 
without  suavity.  By  the  suavity  of  our 
manners  we  gain  the  love  of  those  around 
us ;  by  the  urbanity  of  our  manners  we 
render  ourselves  agreeable  companions : 
hence  also  arises  another  distinction,  that 
the  term  suavity  may  be  applied  to  other 
things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style ;  but  ur- 
banity to  manners  only. 

The  suavity  of  Henander's  style  might  be 
more  to  Plutarch's  taste  than  the  irregular  sub- 
limity of  Aristophanes.  CuMBxaxjkim. 

The  Yirtue  called  urbanity  by  the  moralists, 
or  a  courtly  beharior,  consists  iu  a  desire  to 
please  the  company.  Pops. 

SUBJECT,  UABLK,  EXPOSED,  OBNOX- 
IOUS. 

SUBJECT,  in  Latin  mtbfectus,  parti- 
ciple of  subjidoy  to  cast  under,  signifies 
thrown  underneath.  LIABLE,  compound- 
ed of  lis  and  able.^  signifies  ready  to  lie 
near  or  lie  under.  EXPOSED,  in  Latin 
exposUus^  participle  of  apono^  compound- 
ed of  ez  and  ponOy  signifies  set  out,  set 
within  the  view  or  reach.  OBNOXIOUS, 
in  Latin  o6itoxtM,  compounded  of  6b  and 
noxium^  mischief,  signifies  in  the  way  of 
mischief. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those 
drcumstances  in  human  life  by  which  we 
are  aifected  independently  of  our  own 
choice.  Direct  necessity  is  included  in 
the  term  subject ;  whatever  we  are  obliged 
to  suffer,  that  we  are  subject  to ;  we  may 
apply  remedies  to  remove  the  evil,  but 
often  in  vain:  liable  conveys  more  the 
idea  of  casualties;  we  may  suffer  that 
which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  also 
escape  the  evil  if  we  are  careful :  exposed 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  passive  state,  into 
which  we  may  be  brought  either  through 
our  own  mfnns  or  through  the  instrumea- 
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talhy  of  others ;  we  are  eigDoaed  to  that 
which  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep 
off  from  ourselves;  it  is  frequently  not 
in  our  power  to  guard  against  the  evil: 
obnoxiottg  signifies  properly  exposed  to  the 
mischief  of  anything ;  as  oimoxious  to  the 
multitude^  that  is,  exposed  to  their  resent- 
ment :  a  person  may  avoid  bringing  him- 
self  into  this  state,  but  he  cannot  avoid 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue  from 
being  thus  involved.  We  are  subject  to 
disease,  or  subject  to  death ;  this  is  the 
irrevocable  law  of  our  nature:  tender 
people  are  liable  to  catch  cold ;  all  per- 
sons  are  liable  to  make  mistakes :  a  per- 
son is  exposed  to  insults  who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man :  a  minister 
sometimes  renders  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  people. 

When  we  see  onr  enemies  wad  friends  Klidinic 
away  before  us,  let  us  not  foncet  tliat  we  are  all 
subject  to  the  general  law  of  mortality. 

JOHNSOIf. 

Tlie  sinner  is  not  only  liable  to  that  disap- 
pointment of  saocess  which  so  often  frustrates 
all  the  designs  of  men,  but  UobU  to  a  disap- 
pointment Htm  more  cruel,  of  being  successful 
and  miserable  at  once.  Blair. 

On  the  bare  earth  ettjpos'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes.        DavDEK. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Coventry,  his  loss  was 
mure  visible  and  manifest  in  his  successor,  a  num 
extremely  obnooHous  to  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ship-money.  Glakekdon . 

Subject^  liable,  and  exposed  may  be  ap- 
plied to  things  as  well  as  persons,  with 
a  similar  distinction :  things  are  subfeet 
by  nature,  as  subfeet  to  decay ;  liable  by 
accident,  as  liable  to  be  broken ;  exposed 
by  situation,  or  for  want  of  protection,  as 
exposed  to  the  cutting  winds.  Obnoxious 
is  said  only  of  persons,  or  that  which  is 
personal. 

The  devout  man  aspires  after  some  principles 
of  more  perfect  felicity,  which  shall  not  be  eub- 
Ject  to  change  or  decay.  Blair. 

The  havinir  two  eyes  miirlrt  thus  bo  satd  to  be 
rather  an  Inconvenience  than  a  benefit ;  since 
one  eye  would  answer  tiio  purpose  of  sight  as 
well  a.H  two,  and  be  less  UaoU  to  illusion.  But 
it  is  otherwise.  Goldsioth. 

The  Spaniard's  design  by  this  allegory  was  to 
show  the  many  assaolta  to  which  the  life  of  man 
Is  ea»posed.  Addison. 

And  mnch  he  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind. 
Obnoxious  to  the  charms  of  wonuuikind. 

Drtdew. 

To  gubject  and  eaqpose^  as  verbs,  are 
taken  in  the  same  sense:  a  person  sub- 


jects himself  to  impertinent  freedoms  by 
descending  to  indecent  familiarities  with 
his  inferiors;  he  exposes  himself  to  the 
derision  of  his  equals  by  an  affectation 
of  superiority. 

These  Iteudal  services  being  almost  entirely 
arbitnury,«ii^eo<e<f  the  tenants  to  many  vexa- 
tions. Adam  Sxiih. 

The  ancient  Grecians  seemed  to  have  treated 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  enenaies  in  a  very  inde- 
cent manner,  eaaposing  them  to  scorn  and  igno- 
miny. " 


BUBJRGT,  SUBORDINATE,  INFERIOR, 
6DBSBRVIENT. 

SUBJECT,  V.  Subject.  SUBORDI- 
NATE, compounded  of  sub  and  order, 
signifies  to  be  in  an  order  that  is  under 
others.  INFERIOR,  in  Latin  in/ersor, 
comparative  of  inferus,  low,  which  prob- 
ably comes  from  infero,  to  cast  into,  he- 
cause  inferiors  are  ca.st  into  places  thai 
are  low.  SUBSERVIENT,  compounded 
of  sub  and  servio,  signifies  serving  under 
something  else. 

These  terms  may  either  express  the 
relation  of  persons  to  persons  or  things, 
or  of  things  to  things.  Sulfject  in  the 
first  case  respects  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er ;  subordinate  is  said  of  the  station  and 
office ;  inferior,  cither  of  a  man^a  out- 
ward circumstances,  or  of  his  merits  and 
qualifications ;  subservient,  of  one^s  rela- 
tive services  to  another,  but  always  in  a 
bad  sense.  According  to  the  law  of  nat- 
ure, a  child  should  be  subfeet  to  his  par- 
ents: according  to  the  law  of  God  and 
man, he  must  be  subfeet  to  hia  prince: 
the  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  right- 
ly maintained  unless  there  be  some  to  act 
in  a  subordinate  capacity :  men  of  inferi- 
or  talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  io  the 
aggregate.  Is  of  no  less  importance  than 
that  which  is  sustained  by  men  of  the 
highest  endowments :  men  of  no  prtuci- 
pie  or  character  will  be  most  subservient 
to  the  base  purposes  of  those  who  pay 
them  best  It  is  the  part  of  the  prince 
to  protect  the  subject,  and  of  (he  sui^eet 
to  love  and  honor  the  prince :  it  ie  the 
part  of  the  exalted  to  treat  the  subwrA- 
note  with  indulgence,  and  of  the  Jailer 
to  show  respect  to  those  under  whom 
they  are  placed :  it  is  the  pari  of  the  su- 
perior to  instruct,  assist,  and  encourage 
the  inferior;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  be  willing  to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  and 
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prompt  to  execute.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  any  one  to  act  the  degrading  part  of 
being  gubservierU  to  another. 

Contemplate  the  world  as  tubject  to  the  Dl- 
Tine  dominion.  Ui.Aia. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  proceed 
from  an  J  latent  power  of  the  soni  during  her  ab- 
straction, or  from  any  operation  of  tubordinate 
spirits,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.      Adouom. 

A  great  person  gets  more  bj  obliging  his  in- 
ferior than  disdaining  him.  South. 

Wicked  spirits  may  by  their  cunning  carry 
fiirther  on  a  seeming  conitederacy  or  ttthstrti- 
ency  to  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.      Dbtden. 

In  the  second  instance  subject  has  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  article 
{v.  Subject)^  when  talcen  in  the  rdiation  of 
things  to  things ;  mtborcUnale  designates 
the  degree  of  relative  importance  be^ 
tween  things :  inferior  designates  every 
circumstance  which  can  render  things 
comparatively  higher  or  lower ;  mbtervi- 
erU  designates  the  reUttive  utility  of  things 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  bad  sense.  All  things  in  this 
world  are  wbjeci  to  change :  matters  of 
nibordinate  consideration  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely set  out  of  the  question  when  any 
grand  object  is  to  be  obtained :  things  of 
inferior  value  must  necessarily  sell  for 
an  inferior  price :  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
significant but  it  may  be  made  ntSurvierU 
to  some  purpose. 

Those  conntries  where  there  are  volcanoes  are 
most  9ubJ€ot  to  earthquakes.  Qolmkrh. 

The  idea  of  pain  In  Its  highest  degree  Is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure,  and 
preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all  the 
eubordinate  gradations.  Bimu. 

I  can  myself  remember  the  time  when  in  re- 
spect of  music  our  reigning  taste  was  in  many 
degrees  inferior  to  the  French.    SHArrESBCKT. 

Though  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself,  he 
may  chance  to  make  his  errors  eubeereient  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  Buaas. 


TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE. 

SUBJECT  signifies  to  make  subject. 
SUBJUGATE,  from/ti^wtTt,  a  yoke,  signi- 
fies to  bring  under  the  yoke.  SUBDUE, 
V.  Toeonqtier. 

SMjjeet  is  here  the  generic,  the  two 
others  specific  terms :  we  may  mbject  ei- 
ther individuals  or  nations ;  but  we  stib- 
jwgate  only  nations.  We  eubjeet  our- 
selves to  reproof,  to  inconvenience,  or  to 
the  influence  of  our  passions ;  one  nation 
mtbju^aim  another :  subjugate  and  subdue 


are  both  employed  with  regard  to  nations 
that  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  con- 
queror: butsubjuffateexpresaeB  even  more 
than  subdue,  for  it  implies  to  bring  into 
a  state  of  permanent  submission ;  where- 
as to  subdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and 
temporary  subjection :  Caesar  subjuffaied 
the  Gauls,  for  he  made  them  subjects  to 
the  Roman  empire;  but  Alexander  sub- 
dued the  Indian  nations,  who  revolted 
after  his  departure. 

Where  there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  tttb- 
Jection.  Sooth. 

O  fkT*rite  Tirf^ln,  that  bast  warm*d  the  breast 
Whose  soy*relgn  dictates  subjugate  the  east. 

I'aioB. 
Thy  son  (nor  Is  th'  appointed  season  far) 
In  Italy  shall  wage  successAxl  war, 
Till,  after  every  fbe  subdued,  the  sun 
Thrice  tturoogh  the  s^s  his  annual  race  shall 
run.  Drtdbm. 

TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,  INTERMIT. 

SUBSIDE,  from  the  Latin  mA  and  se- 
deo,  signifies  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 
ABATE,  V.  Abate,  INTERMIT,  from 
the  Latin  inter  and  mitto,  signifies  to 
leave  a  spaoe  or  interval  between. 

A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the  pe- 
culiar meaning  of  subside.  That  which 
has  been  put  into  commotion  subsides: 
heavy  particles  subside  in  a  fluid  that  is 
at  rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  subside: 
a  diminution  of  strength  characterizes  the 
meaning  of  abate ;  that  which  has  been 
high  in  action  rosy  abate;  the  rain  abates 
after  it  has  been  heavy;  and  a  man*s 
anger  abates:  alternate  action  and  rest 
is  implied  in  the  word  intermit;  what- 
ever is  in  action  may  sometimes  cease 
from  action ;  labor  without  intermissioti 
is  out  of  the  power  of  man. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  Joy  subsided  in 
the  remembrance  of  that  dignity  from  which  I 
had  fallen.  IIawkbswokth. 

But  first  to  Heav'n  thy  due  devotions  pay, 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres*  altar  lay, 
When  winter's  rage  abates.  Dbtbbn. 

Whether  the  time  of  intermimion  be  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  the  understanding  is  ab- 
stracted finom  the  object  of  inquiry.        Johnsov. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

SUBSTANTIAL  signifies  having  a  sub- 
stance :  SOLID,  from  Wtim,  the  ground, 
signifies  having  a  firm  foundation.  The 
substantial  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
thin  and  has  no  oonsittency:  the  solid  is 
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opposed  to  the  liqaid,  or  that  which  is  of 
loose  ooDsistency.  All  objects  which  ad- 
mit of  being  handled  are  in  their  nature 
tubstaniud;  those  which  are  of  so  hard  a 
texture  as  to  require  to  be  cut  are  solid, 
SutMtantial  food  is  that  which  has  a  con- 
sistencj  in  iteelf,  and  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing f  ukiess  to  the  empty  stomach :  9oUd 
food  is  meat  in  distinction  from  drink : 
so  substantial  beings  are  such  as  consist 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  may  be  touched, 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  airy 
or  spiritual ;  the  earth  is  solid  which  is 
so  hardened  as  not  to  yield  to  pressure. 

Melancholy  spectres  visit  tbe  ruins  of  monas- 
teries,  and  frequent  the  solitary  dwellings  of  the 
dead.  They  pass  and  repass  in  uiuubstantial 
images  along  tbe  forsaken  galleries.       Habvkt. 

A  bank  was  thrown  about  Its  rising  ground, 
and,  being  thus  deibnded  from  the  incursions  of 
the  sea,  it  became  firm  and  solid,     Golmmrb. 

So  in  the  moral  application,  the  sub- 
siatUial  is  opposed  to  that  which  exists 
In  the  mind  only,  and  which  b  frequent- 
ly fictitious ;  as  a  substawtiol  benefit,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  gratifies 
the  mind :  the  soUd  is  that  which  rests 
on  reason,  and  has  the  properties  of  du- 
rability and  reality,  as  a  solid  reputation. 

Trusting  In  its  own  native  and  substantial  worth, 
Scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments.         Uilton. 
As  the  swoln  columns  of  ascending  smoke, 
So  soUd  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  man. 

YOUKQ. 

SUCCESSION,  SKRIE8,  OltDBR. 

SUCCESSION,  signifying  the  act  or 
state  of  succeeding  (v.  To/oUow),  is  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  or  casualty:  things  suc- 
ceed each  other,  or  they  are*  taken  in  suc- 
cession either  arbitrarily  or  by  design: 
the  SERIES  {v.  Series)  is  a  connected  suc- 
cession ;  the  ORDER  (t».  To  placed  the 
ordered  or  arranged  sticcession.  We  ob- 
serve the  succession  of  events  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity ;  we  trace  tbe  series  of  events 
as  a  matter  of  intelligence;  we  follow 
the  order  which  the  historian  has  pur- 
sued as  a  matter  of  judgment :  the  suc- 
cession may  be  slow  or  quick ;  the  series 
may  be  long  or  short ;  the  order  may  be 
correct  or  incorrect  The  present  age  has 
afforded  a  quick  succession  of  events,  and 
presented  us  with  a  series  of  atrocious  at- 
tempts to  diiiturb  the  peace  of  society 
under  the  name  of  liberty.  The  histori- 
an of  these  times  needs  only  pursue  the 


order  which  the  events  themselves  point 
out 

We  can  conceive  of  time  only  by  the 
sioH  of  ideas  one  to  another.       lUwi 


A  number  of  distinct  fkbles  may  contain  all  the 
topics  of  moral  instruction ;  yet  each  must  be  i«w 
membered  by  a  distinct  effort  of  the  mind,  and 
will  not  recur  in  a  series  because  they  hare  no 
.oonnecUon  with  each  other.         Hawkkwosts. 

In  all  rerae,  however  fiimiliar  and  easy,  tbe 
words  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  tbe  ordtr 
in  which  they  are  commonly  used. 

UAWKBWOftTH. 

SUCCESSIVE,  ALTERNATE, 

What  is  SUCCESSIVE  follows  direct- 
ly;  what  is  ALTERNATE  fcdtows  indi- 
rectly. A  minister  preaches  succeasnefy 
who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterrupt- 
edly at  the  same  hour;  but  he  preaches 
alternately  if  he  preaches  on  one  Sunday 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  Sonday  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  The 
successive  may  be  accidental  or  intention- 
al;  the  alternate  is  always  intentional; 
it  may  rain  for  three  successive  days,  or  a 
fair  may  be  held  for  three  successive  dajrs : 
trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  alternate 
order,  when  every  other  tree  is  of  the 
same  size  and  kind. 

Like  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  men  Is  ftmod. 
Now  green  In  youth,  now  withering  on  the 

ground; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies. 
They  fiiU  succestive^  and  successive  rise.  IVarx. 
The  way  of  singing  tlie  psalms  altemateiw. 
was  when  the  congresation,  dividing  themselvea 
into  two  parts,  repeated  the  psalms  by  oouniesw 
verse  for  verse.  Bimobjui. 

TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER, 
CHOKE. 

SUFFOCATE,  in  Latin  suffoeatus,  par- 
ticiple  of  sujffbcOy  compounded  of  sub  and 
fauxy  signifies  to  constrain  or  Ughten 
the  throat  STIFLE  is  a  frequenUtive 
of  stuff,  that  is,  to  stuff  cxcesstvelv. 
SMOTHER  is  a  frequentative  of  smoke. 
CHOKE  is  probably  a  variation  of  cheek, 
in  Saxon  eeac^  because  strangulation  is 
effected  by  a  compression  of  the  throat 
under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  stop- 
ping the  breath,  but  under  various  dr^ 
cumstances  and  by  various  means;  sm/I 
focation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of 
mtens,  external  or  internal,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  general  of  these  terms; 
string  proceeds  by  internal  means,  tliai 
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ifl,  by  the  admission  of  foreign  bodies  into 
the  passages  which  lead  to  the  respirato- 
ry organs :  we  may  be  mffbcaied  by  ex- 
cluding the  air  externally,  as  by  gagging, 
confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently : 
we  may  be  tuffocaied  or  ttiJM  by  means 
of  Tapors,  close  air,  or  smoke.  To  mnoth- 
0r  is  to  mffoeaU  by  the  exclusion  of  ah- 
externally,  as  by  means  of  any  substance 
with  which  one  is  covered  or  surrounded ; 
as  smoke,  dust,  and  the  like:  to  choke  is 
a  mode  of  slifiing  by  means  of  large  bod- 
ies, as  by  a  piece  of  food  lodging  in  the 
throat. 

A  nifoeaUng  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 

With  instant  death.  Thomson. 

Had  the  wind  driven  in  onr  faces  we  had  been 
in  no  small  danger  of  tUJUng  by  salphur. 

BSBKKLKT. 

Many  of  them  have  erammed  great  qoantitles 
of  scandal  down  his  throat,  others  have  choked 
him  with  lewdness  and  ribaldry.  South. 

The  lielpless  trareller  with  wild  surprise 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  aronnd  him  rise, 
And,  ematHered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

Asaaaov. 

To  ehoke^  in  an  extended  and  figurative 
sense,  is  to  interrupt  the  action  of  any 
body  by  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 
substance,  as  a  garden  is  choked  with 
weeds;  to  9ti/U  is  altogether  to  put  a 
stop  or  end  tc  a  thing  by  keeping  it 
down ;  as  to  et^  resentment,  sighs,  etc. : 
to  tmother  is  to  choke  or  prevent  free  ac- 
tion by  covering  or  surrounding,  as  good 
resolutions  are  emolhtred  by  unruly  de- 
sires or  appetites. 

Avarice,  like  some  evoking  weed,  teaches  tlie 
linger  to  gripe  and  the  hand  to  o^fren. 

Harvet. 
When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  angnish  of  my  soul, 
Jttst  at  the  birth  Mfted  this  still-born  sigh. 

Shaespkam. 

The  love  of  Jealous  men  breaks  out  fitrionsly 

(when  the  object  of  their  loves  is  taken  from 

tllem),  and  throws  off  all  mixtures  of  suspicion 

which  choked  and  smothered  it  before. 

Addison. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FUM8T. 

Thr  superficial  is  that  which  lies 
only  nt  the  surface;  it  is  therefore  by 
implication  the  same  as  the  SHALLOW, 
which  has  nothing  underneath:  thaUow 
being  a  variation  of  hollow  or  empty. 
Hence  a  person  may  be  called  either  eu- 
perfieud  or  ahaUow^  to  indicate  that  he 


has  not  a  profundity  of  knowledge ;  but, 
otherwise,  guperjieialify  is  applied  to  the 
exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  shtd- 
hwneu  to  its  extent  Men  of  free  senti- 
ments are  ewperficial  thinkers,  although 
they  may  not  have  understandings  more 
ehaiiow  than  others.  SuperficicU  and  thai- 
low  are  applicable  to  things  as  well  as 
persons :  FLIMSY  is  applicable  to  things 
only.  Flimgy  most  probably  comes  from 
flame,  that  is,  flamy,  showy,  easily  seen 
through.  In  the  proper  sense  we  may 
speak  of  giving  a  superficial  covering  of 
paint  or  color  to  a  body ;  of  a  river  or 
piece  of  water  being  shallow ;  of  cotton 
or  cloth  being  ^liTuy. 

It  cannot  have  any  extensive,  or,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  a  euperficial  spread,  for  then  the  conn- 
try  would  be  quickly  undermined.    Qoummith. 

The  water  in  those  places  Is  found  to  grow 

more  shaUow.  Goummith. 

Those  flimsy  webs   that   break   as   soon   as 

wrougiit.  CowpER. 

In  the  improper  sense,  a  survey  or  a 
glance  may  be  superficial  which  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  euperficite  of  things ; 
a  conversation  or  a  discourse  may  be 
shallow  which  does  not  contain  a  body  of 
sentiment;  and  a  work  or  performance 
may  befiimatf  which  has  nothing  solid  in 
it  to  engage  the  attention. 

By  much  labor  we  acquire  a  snperfleial  ac- 
quaintance with  a  ftw  sensible  objects.     Blair. 
I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 
Thy  shallow  centre  to  the  utmost  skin. 

DUTDEN. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines.       Popk. 
SURFACE,  SUPERFICIES. 

SURFACE,  compounded  of  «wr,  for  »u~ 
pet\  and  face,  is  a  variation  of  the  Latin 
term  SUPERFICIES;  and  yet  they  have 
acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former 
is  the  vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  scieutif- 
ic  term ;  of  course  the  former  has  a  more 
indefinite  and  general  application  than 
the  latter.  A  surface  is  either  even  or 
uneven,  smooth  or  rough ;  but  the  math- 
ematician always  conceives  of  a  plane 
superficies  on  which  he  founds  his  opera- 
tions. 

Kor  to  the  surface  of  enlivened  earth. 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales  and  leafy^  woods. 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  confined. 

Thomson. 

There  is  neither  a  straight  line  nor  an  exaet 

snperfioies  in  all  nature.  GoLoavrni. 
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Surface^  in  its  moral  application,  is  ex- 
tended to  whatever  presents  itself  first 
to  the  mind  of  the  obiBerver. 

Errors  like  stntws  upon  the  turfaee  flow. 
He  wbo  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

DaToxM. 

Superfiein  may  be  applied  in  its  prop- 
er and  definite  sense  to  other  objects  than 
those  which  relate  to  science. 

Those  who  hare  undertaken  the  task  of  recon- 
ciling mankind  to  their  present  state  frequently 
remind  us  that  we  view  only  the  wpst^teiet  of 

lifB.  JOBMSOM. 

TO  8URU0UND,  ENCOMPASS,  EN\^RON, 
ENCIRCLE. 

SURROUND,  in  old  French  mrrmder, 
signifies,  by  means  of  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble ncr,  over,  to  go  all  round.  ENCOM- 
PASS, compounded  of  en  or  in  and  com- 
poM^  signifies  to  bring  within  a  certain 
compass  formed  by  a  circle ;  so  likewise 
ENVIRON,  from  the  Latin  ^yn<8,  and  the 
Greek  yopoc,  a  circle,  and  also  ENCIR- 
CLE, signify  to  bring  within  a  circle. 

Surround  is  the  most  literal  and  gen- 
eral of  all  these  terms,  which  signify  to 
enclose  any  object  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. We  may  wrround  an  object  by 
standing  at  certain  distances  all  round 
it ;  in  this  manner  a  person  may  be  «»r- 
rounded  by  other  persons,  and  a  house 
surrounded  with  trees,  or  an  object  may 
be  surrounded  by  enclosing  it  in  every  di- 
rection, and  at  every  point ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
To  encompass  is  to  surround  in  the  latter 
sense,  and  applies  to  objects  of  a  great 
or  indefinite  extent :  the  earth  is  encom- 
passed by  the  air,  which  we  term  the 
atmosphere;  towns  are  encompassed  by 
walls.  To  surround  is  to  go  round  an 
object  of  any  form,  whether  square  or 
circular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  environ  and 
to  eneircie  carry  with  them  the  idea  of 
forming  a  circle  round  an  object ;  thus 
a  town  or  a  valley  may  be  environed  by 
hills,  a  basin  of  water  may  be  eneirded 
by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  encircled  by 
a  wreath  of  flowers. 

But  not  to  mc  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev*n  or  mom, 
Bnt  cloud  instead,  and  eyer-dnring  dark 
Surrounds  me.  Uaxoir. 

Where  Orpheus  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love. 
With  beasts  eneompastfd^  and  a  dancing  grore. 

DaTDBM. 
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As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises.  Car  from  human  eye. 
So  flourish'd,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia.  Thohsok. 

In  an  extended  or  moral  saise  we  are 
said  to  be  surrounded  by  objects  which 
are  in  great  numbers  and  in  different  di- 
rections about  us:  thus  a  person  living 
in  a  particular  spot  where  be  has  many 
friends  may  say  he  is  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  or  environed  by  objects  in  such 
manner  that  he  cannot  escape  from  them; 
so  likewise  a  particular  person  may  say 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  dangers  and 
difficulties :  but,  in  speaking  of  man  in 
a  general  sense,  we  should  rather  say 
he  is  encompassed  by  dangers,  which  ex- 
presses in  a  much  stronger  manner  our 
peculiarly  exposed  condition. 


Behold  surrounding  kings  their  pow*r  c 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign,  ioausan. 
Ah  I  what  Is  life?  With  Ills  eneompastTd.  round. 
Amidst  our  hope  &te  strikes  the  sodden  wound. 

<Ut. 

TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

SUSTAIN,  compounded  ot  siU  or  sui 
and  teneoy  to  hold,  signifies  to  hold  or 
keep  up.  SUPPORT,  v,  7b  countenance, 
MAINTAIN,  v.  To  oMcrt. 

The  idea  of  keeping  up  or  preventing 
from  falling  is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  vary  either  in  the  mode  or  object 
of  the  action.  To  sustain  and  support 
are  frequently  passive,  maintain  is  al- 
ways active.  To  sustain  and  support  both 
imply  the  bearing  or  receiving  the  weight 
of  any  object,  the  former  in  reference  to 
any  great  weight,  the  latter  to  any  weight 
however  small. 

With  labor  spent,  no  longer  ean  he  wleM 
The  hesTy  falchion,  or  sustain  the  shield, 
O'erwbelm'd  with  darts.  Drtpbm. 

Stooping  to  support  each  flower  of  tender  stalk. 

MiLTosi: 

Sustain  and  support  may  also  imply 
an  active  exercise  of  power  or  means 
which  bring  them  still  nearer  to  main- 
tain  ;  in  this  case  sustain  is  an  act  of  the 
highest  power,  support  of  any  ordinary 
power. 

The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  alt  dlAtsSl, 
Sustains,  and  is  the  Wb  of  all  (hat  llres. 

Cowvsa. 
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He  WIS  a  gnMk  lover  ef  his  eountry,  and  of  his 
reliffion  and  Justice,  which  he  belieTed  woald 
only  support  It.  OLAasii]>oK. 

So  in  bearing  up  against  any  opposing 
force ;  but  support  is  here  an  act  for  the 
benefit  of  others ;  maintain  is  an  act  for 
one^s  own  benefit :  as  to  rustain  a  shock ; 
to  support  one  another  in  battle ;  to  motn- 
iain  one's  self  in  a  contest. 

Their  whole  body  amounted  to  bnt  one  thon- 
sand  men,  and  these  were  to  sustain  the  shock 
of  an  enemy  nearly  ten  times  their  namber. 

GOLDSHITH. 

Mutual  Interest  induced  them  (the  burghers) 
to  support  the  king,  and  the  king  to  support 
them  against  the  lords.  .  Aoax  Smith. 

As  compass'd  with  a  wood  of  spears  around, 
The  lordly  1km  still  maintains  his  ground. 
So  Tamos  fares.  Dhtoeit. 

Existence  is  said  to  be  sustained  under 
circumstances  of  weakness  or  pressure ; 
it  Is  supported  by  natural  means^  as  the 
milk  of  the  mother  supports  the  babe; 
or  indirectly  by  what  supplies  the  means, 
as  to  support  one's  family  by  labor:  what 
is  maintained  is  upheld  by  pecuniary 
means,  as  to  maintain  a  family,  a  fleet, 
etc 

The  weakness  of  age  and  infiincy  was  sustfiin- 
ed  by  his  bounty.  Johksom. 

Toward  any  who  needed  support  or  encour- 
agement, though  unknown,  if  nirly  recommend- 
ed, he  was  libersL  CLAasifDOH. 

The  fleet  equipped  at  Athens  was  maintained 
after  the  manner  prescribed  by  Themistocles  till 
the  time  of  Demosthenes.  Poroa. 

In  the  moral  application,  what  presses 
on  the  mind  is  sustained^  or  supported^ 
with  the  like  distinction :  grievous  losses 
or  injuries  are  sustained;  afflictions  and 
disappointments  supported. 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper.  looks  on  heav'n, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe.  Youno. 
When  he  beheld  them  melted  into  tears,  he 
himself  appeared  quite  onmoved,  inwardly  sup- 
ported and  comforted  in  that  hour  of  agony. 

GouMMrrn. 

Things  are  supported  and  maintained 
Toluntarily;  the  former  in  respect  to 
what  is  foreign  to  us,  as  to  support  an 
assumed  character,  the  latter  in  respect 
to  what  belongs  to  us,  as  to  maintain 
one's  own  character. 

Ireland  was  Judged  to  be  the  proper  theatre  to 
support  his  assumed  character.       GoLDsvrrH. 

God  values  no  man  more  or  less  in  placing 
htm  high  and  low,  but  every  one  as  he  main- 
tains his  poet.  SovTB. 


8YMMRTRV,  PROPOBTION. 

SYMMETRY,  in  Latin  si/mmeiria, 
Greek  avftfurpia^  from  aw  and  iitrpov^ 
signifies  a  measure  that  accords.  PRO- 
PORTION, in  hsXvti  proportion  compound- 
ed of  pro  and  portio,  signifies  every  por- 
tion or  part  according  with  the  other,  or 
with  the  whole. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  ob- 
viously the  some,  namely,  a  due  admeas- 
urement of  the  parts  to'  each  other  and 
to  the  whole :  but  symmetry  has  now  ac- 
quired but  a  partial  application  to  the 
human  body,  or  to  things  nicely  fitting 
each  other ;  and  proportion  is  applied  to 
everything  which  admits  of  dimensions, 
and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts:  hence 
we  speak  of  symmetry  of  feature;  but 
proporMan  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of 
the  nead  to  the  body. 

Sensual  delights  in  enlarged  minds  give  M-ay 
to  the  sublimer  pleasures  of  reason,  which  dis- 
cover the  causes  and  designs,  the  fitune,  connec- 
tion, and  symmstry  of  things.  BekkeIiEY. 

The  inventors  of  stnfTcd  hips  had  a  better  eye 
for  due  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  redundancy, 
because  in  some  cases  it  was  convenient  to  fill  up 
a  vacuum.  CvxaxaLAKit. 

SYMPATHY,  COMPASSION,  COMMISERA- 
TION, CONDOLENCE. 

SYMPATHY,  from  the  Greek  ovfi  or 
avvt  with,  and  vaQo^^  feeling,  has  the  lit* 
eral  meaning  of  fellow-feeling,  that  is,  a 
kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  com- 
pany with  another.  COMPASSION  (v. 
Pity);  COMMISERATION,  from  the  Lat- 
in com  and  miseria^  misery;  CONDO- 
LENCE, from  the  Latin  con  and  doleo^  to 
grieve,  signify  a  like  suffering,  or  a  suf- 
fering in  company.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the 
words,  the  sympathy  may  either  be  said 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  that 
which  is  painful.  Sympathy  prescnes 
its  original  meaning  in  its  application,  for 
we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy;  this  may, 
however,  be  only  a  merely  physical  oper- 
ation. 

You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to,  then, 
there's  tn/mpatky:  you  are  merry,  so  am  I :  hal 
ha !  then  there*s  m<Hpe  sympathy.  Shasspsars. 

Compassion  is  altogether  a  moral  feel- 
ing, which  makes  us  enter  into  the  dis- 
tresses of  others:  we  may,  therefore, 
with  others,  without  essential- 
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ly  serving  them ;  but,  if  we  feel  eompag- 
non,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  to- 
ward relieving  them. 

Their  coantrymen  were  partkalarly  attentive 
to  their  story,  and  sympathiMtd  with  these  he- 
roes in  all  Uieir  adventures.  Addison. 
'Mongst  those  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend, 
Our  Justice  more  oompaatdon  should  extend. 

Dbmbak. 

Sympathy^  indeed,  may  sometimes  be 
taken  for  a  secret  alliance  or  kindred 
feeling  between  two  objects. 

Or  gympaihy^  or  some  connatural  force. 

Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 

With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind 

By  secretMt  conveyance.  Miltom. 

That  mind  and  hody  oflen  9ympaihiB6 

la  plain :  such  is  this  union  nature  ties.  Jxmtns. 

Compamon  is  awakened  by  any  sort 
of  suffering,  but  particularly  those  which 
are  attributable  to  our  misfortunes ;  com- 
nwtercUion  is  awakened  by  sufferings 
arising  from  our  faults;  condolence  is 
awakened  by  the  troubles  of  life,  to 
which  all  are  equally  liable.  Poverty 
and  want  excite  our  compassion;  we  en- 
deavor to  relieve  them :  a  poor  criminal 
suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  excites 
our  eommiseralum  ;  we  endeavor,  if  pos- 
sible, to  mitigate  his  punishment :  the 
loss  which  a  friend  sustains  produces 
condolence;  we  take  the  best  means  of 
testifying  it  to  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  her  M^esty  did  not  see 
this  Assembly  of  objects,  so  proper  to  excite  that 
cliarity  and  oompa$aion  wliich  she  bears  to  ev- 
ery one  who  stands  In  need  of  it.  Addison. 

Her  lowly  plight 
Immovable,  till  peace,  obtained  from  fault 
AcknowIedg*d  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commimration.  Milton. 

Rather  than  all  must  suffer,  some  mnst  die, 
Yet  nature  must  oond<^  their  misery. 

Dembam. 
Compastion  is  the  sentiment  of  one 
mortal  toward  another;  commiittration 
is  represented  as  the  feeling  which  our 
wretchedness  excites  in  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. Compassion  may  be  awakened  in 
persons  of  any  condition  ;  eommiscraium 
is  awakened  toward  those  who  are  in  an 
abject  state  of  misery;  condolence  pup- 
poses  an  entire  equality,  and  is  often  pro- 
duced by  some  common  calamity. 

Tlie  good-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with 
eomp<$sHon  for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities 
which  another  would  turn  into  ridicule. 

Adddon. 


Then  must  we  those  who 

weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commisereUe  t 

Dbhkas. 

Wliy  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout  mom- 

tnde  which  so  lately  cried  Hosanna  in  the  streeta, 

did  not  also  bear  their  part  in  those  pahtic  ooit- 

dolinif9  (in  the  crudflxion  of  our  Saviour)  ? 

BY8TEM,  METHOD. 

SYSTEM,  in  Lat'm  systema^  Greek  nwr- 
rrifUL,  from  (n<mifiL,  or  aw  and  c<n-if^t,  to 
stand  together,  signifies  that  which  is  put 
together  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  METH- 
OD, in  Latin  methodits^  from  the  Greek 
lura  and  o^o^^  a  way  by  which  anything 
is  effected. 

System  expresses  more  than  nuihod^ 
which  is  but  a  part  of  system :  system  is 
an  arrangement  of  many  single  or  indi> 
vidual  objects  according  to  some  given 
rule,  so  as  to  make  them  ooalesoe ;  meih' 
od  is  the  manner  of  this  arrangement, 
or  the  principle  upon  which  this  arrange- 
ment  takes  place.  The  term  systenny  how. 
ever,  applies  to  a  complexity  of  objects ; 
but  arrangement,  and  consequently  meih- 
odf  may  be  applied  to  everything  that  is 
to  be  put  into  execution.  All  sciences 
must  be  reduced  to  system;  and  without 
system  there  is  no  science:  all  basiness 
requires  method;  and  without  method  lit- 
tle can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose. 

If  a  better  system's  thine. 
Impart  it  fi«nkly,  or  make  use  of  mbie. 

Frakcis. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Seasons  is  the  want  of 
method^hnt  fbr  this  I  know  not  that  there  ^ 
any  remedy. 


T. 

TO  TAKE,  RBCEIYB,  AOCBPT. 

TARE,  from  the  Latin  tactwn^  partici- 
ple of  tanyoy  is  as  much  as  to  get  into 
one*8  possession  by  touching  or  laying 
hands  on  it  RECEIVE,  in  French  reee- 
voir,  Latin  ree^nOy  from  re  and  capiOy  sig- 
nifies to  take  back ;  and  ACCEPT,  from 
ac  or  ad  and  eapioy  signifies  to  take  for  a 
special  purpose. 

To  t<^  is  the  general  term,  receive  and 
accept  are  modes  of  taking.  To  take  is 
an  unqualified  action ;  we  take  whatever 
comes  in  the  way ;  we  reeeUfe  only  that 
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which  is  offered  or  sent:  we  take  a  book 
from  a  table ;  wc  receive  a  paroel  which 
has  been  sent;  we  take  either  with  or 
-without  consent;  we  reedtfe  with  the 
consent,  or  according  to  the  wishes,  of 
another :  a  robber*  takes  money  from  a 
traveller ;  a  person  reeewea  a  letter  from 
a  friend. 

Each  tiikee  his  seat,  and  each  receivea  his  share. 

POPK. 

To  receive  is  frequently  a  passive  act; 
whatever  is  offered  or  done  to  another  is 
received;  but  to  accept  is  an  act  of  choice : 
many  things,  therefore,  may  be  received 
which  cannot  be  accepted;  as  a  person 
reoeivee  a  blow  or  an  insult :  so  in  an  en- 
gagement one  may  be  said  to  receive  the 
enemy,  who  is  ready  to  receive  his  attack ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  apologies. 

Tin,  selx'd  with  shame,  they  wheel  aboatand  face, 
Beeeive  their  foes,  and  raise  a  threat'ning  cry ; 
The  Tttfcana  take  their  turn  to  fear  and  fly. 

Drtdem. 

She  accepted  my  apology,  and  we  are  again 
reconciled.  Betdoiie. 

Some  things  are  both  received  and 
aceeptedy  but  with  the  same  distinction. 
What  is  given  as  a  present  may  be  both 
received  and  accepted^  but  the  inferior  re- 
ceivea and  the  superior  aoeqtts.  What  is 
received  comes  to  a  person  either  by  in- 
direct means,  or,  if  by  direct  means,  it 
ooroes  as  a  matter  of  right;  but  what  is 
accepted  is  a  matter  of  favor  either  on  the 
part  of  the  giver  or  receiver.  Rent  in 
law  may  be  both  received  and  accepted; 
it  is  received  when  it  is  due  from  the  ten- 
ant, but  it  is  accepted  if  it  be  received  from 
a  tenant  after  he  has  broken  his  contract 
with  his  landlord.  A  challenge  may  be 
received  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  re- 
ceiver, but  it  rests  with  himself  whether 
he  will  accept  it  or  not 

Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spoileas  fair. 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.  Pope. 

Animals  and  thuigs,  as  well  as  persons, 
may  take;  things  may  receive;  but  per- 
sons only  accept.  An  animal  may  take 
what  is  offered  to  it ;  things  take  what- 
ever attaches  to  them,  but  they  receive 
that  which  by  an  express  effort  is  given 
to  them.  The  chameleon  is  said  to  take 
its  hue  from  the  surrounding  objects; 
marble  receives  its  polish  from  the  hands 
of  the  workman. 


The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  bark. 
Grows  fangoas,  and  Uike%  fire  at  every  spark. 

Gowpsa. 
The  soft  settee,  one  elbow  at  each  end. 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 
United,  yet  divided.  Cowper. 

TALKATIVE,  LOQUACIOUS,  GARRU- 
LOUS. 

TALKATIVE  implies  ready  or  prone 
to  talk  (v.  To  epeak).  LOQUACJIOUS, 
from  loqucr^  to  speak  or  talk,  has  the 
same  original  meaning.  QARKULOUS, 
in  Latin  garrulm^  from  garrio^  to  blab, 
signifies  prone  to  tell  or  make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  degree.  To  talk  is  allowa- 
ble, and  consequently  it  is  not  altogether 
so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  Udka- 
tive  ;  but  loquacity,  which  impliee  an  im- 
moderate propensity  to  talk,  is  always  bad, 
whether  springing  from  affectation  or  an 
idle  temper :  and  garruLUy,  which  arises 
from  the  excessive  desire  of  communica- 
ting, is  a  failing  that  is  pardonable  only 
in  the  aged,  who  have  generally  much  to 
tell. 

Every  absurdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  it ; 
for  error  is  always  talkative,  Goliwiiith. 

Thersites  only  clamorM  in  the  throng, 
LoqMocioue,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue. 

Pope. 
Pleas'd  with  that  social  sweet  garrtUUy, 
The  poor  disbanded  vet*ran*s  sole  delight. 

SOMBBVILLB. 

TASTE,  FLAVOR,  RELISH,  SAVOR. 

TASTE  comes  from  the  Teutonic  taaien, 
to  touch  lightly,  and  signifies  either  the 
organ  which  is  easily  affected,  or  the  act 
of  discriminating  by  a  light  touch  of  the 
•rgan,  or  the  quality  of  the  object  which 
affects  the  organ ;  in  this  latter  sense  it 
is  closely  allied  to  the  other  terms.  FLA- 
VOR most  probably  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in flo,  to  breathe,  signifying  the  rarefied 
essence  of  bodies  which  affect  the  organ 
of  taste.  RELISH  is  derived  by  Minsbew 
from  relScher,  to  lick  again,  signifying 
that  which  pleases  the  palate  so  as  to 
tempt  to  a  renewal  of  the  act  of  tasting, 
SAVOR,  in  Latin  sapor  and  sapio,  to  smell, 
taste,  or  be  sensible,  most  probably  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  sapah,  the  mouth  or  pal- 
ate, which  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  general  and  indefi- 
nite of  all  these ;  it  is  applicable  to  ev- 
ery object  that  can  be  applied  to  the  or- 
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gan  of  taaUy  and  to  every  degree  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  organ  can  be  affected : 
some  things  are  taatdeu^  other  things  have 
a  strong  Icufe,  and  others  a  mixed  iaitts. 
The  flavor  is  the  predominating  tatter  and 
consequently  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  may  have  a  different  kind  or  degree 
of  taaU;  an  apple  may  not  only  have  the 
general  (aate  of  apple,  but  also  a  flavor 
peculiar  to  itself;  the ^vor  is  common- 
ly said  of  that  which  is  good ;  as  a  fine 
'flavor,  a  delicious  ^avor/  but  it  may  des- 
ignate that  which  is  not  always  agreea- 
ble ;  as  the  flavor  of  fish,  which  is  un- 
pleasant in  things  that  do  not  admit  of 
such  a  tagte.  The  rdiah  is  also  a  partic- 
ular taste;  but  it  is  that  which  is  artifi- 
cial, in  distinction  from  the  ,^avor,  which 
may  be  the  natural  property.  We  find 
the ^vor  such  as  it  is;  we  give  the  rd- 
uA  such  as  it  should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to 
be :  milk  and  butter  receive  k flavor  from 
the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  the 
cow  is  supplied :  sauces  are  used  in  or- 
der to  give  a  relish  to  the  food  that  is 
dressed  with  them. 

What  order  so  contrlT'd  as  not  to  mix 
7\i8te9  not  well  join'd  ?  Miltow. 

Every  person  remembers  how  great  a  pleasure 
he  found  in  sweets  while  a  child ;  but  his  taste 
growing  more  obtuse  with  age,  he  is  obliged  to 
nae  artificial  means  to  excite  it.  It  is  then  he  is 
found  to  call  in  relishes  of  salts  and  aromatics. 
Goldsmith. 

The  Philippic  islands  give  %Jlavor  to  our  Eu- 
ropean bowls.  Addibon. 

Savor  is  a  term  in  less  frequent  use 
than  the  others,  but,  agreeable  to  the  Lat- 
in derivation,  it  is  employed  to  designate 
that  which  smells  as  well  as  tastes,  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor ;  so  likewise,  in  the  mor- 
al application,  a  man's  actions  or  expres- 
sions may  be  said  to  savor  of  vanity. 

The  pleasant  savory  smell 
So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I  methought 
C5ouId  not  but  «««/«.  Miltow. 

Tasie  and  relifJi  may  be,  moreover, 
compared  as  the  act  or  power  of  tasting 
or  relishing:  we  taste  whatever  affects 
our  taste  ;  but  we  relish  that  only  which 
pleases  our  taste:  we  taste  fruits  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad ;  we  relish  fruits  as  a  dessert,  or 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  day. 

When  the  tongue  and  the  thing  to  be  tasted 
are  extremely  dry,  no  taste  eosuea  GtouwitiTB. 


Were  men  bom  with  those  advaiitages  which 
they  possess  by  industry,  they  would  probably 
ei\Joy  them  with  a  blunter  relish,     Goldciotu. 

So  in  the  extended  or  moral  applica- 
tion, they  are  distinguished  in  the  aame 
manner. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  Uianks  employ ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy.        Abdisow. 

I  lore  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyst. 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  reliak  well 
Their  loud  applause.  SaAKsrxAEa. 

TASTE,  GENIUS. 

TASTE,  In  all  probability  from  the 
Latin  iactum  and  tango,  to  touch,  seems 
to  designate  the  capacity  to  derive  pleas- 
ure from  an  object :  GENIUS  designates 
the  power  we  have  for  accomplishing 
any  object.  He  who  derives  particular 
pleasure  from  music  may  be  said  to  have 
a  taste  for  music;  he  who  makes  very 
great  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music  may  be  said  to  have  a  gen- 
ifis  for  it.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
we  may  have  a  taste  without  having  gen- 
ius; but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  taste 
for  it :  for  nothing  can  so  effectually  give 
a  taste  for  any  accomplishment  as  the  ca- 
pacity to  learn  it,  and  the  suflceptlbility 
of  all  its  beauties,  which  drcumstanccs 
are  inseparable  from  genius. 

The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste  Is  a  defect  of  Judg- 
ment. Bdiisb. 

TYiste  consists  in  the  power  of  Judging,  genius 
in  the  power  of  executing.  BukOL 

TAX,  DUTY,  CUSTOM,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUTION. 

The  idea  of  something  given  by  the 
people  to  the  government  is  expressed 
by  all  these  terms.  TAX,  in  French  te», 
Latin  taxo,  from  the  Greek  raoau,  raCw, 
to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signifies  what 
is  disposed  in  order  for  each  to  pay. 
CUSTOM  signifies  that  which  is  given 
under  certain  drcumstances,  according 
to  custom,  DUTT  signifies  that  which 
is  given  as  a  due  or  debt  TOLL,  in 
Saxon  toll,  etc,  Latin  tdonium,  Greek 
TiXoi:,  A  custom,  signifies  a  particular 
kind  of  custom  or  due. 

7ax  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms. 
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and  applies  to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid 
by  the  people  to  the  goveniraent,  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  estimate :  the  autonu  are 
a  species  of  tax  which  are  less  specific 
than  other  toxo,  being  regulated  by  em- 
torn  rather  than  any  definite  law;  the 
cuttoma  apply  particularly  to  what  was 
customarily  given  by  merchants  for  the 
goods  wXILch  they  imported  from  abroad : 
the  duty  is  a  species  of  tax  more  positive 
and  binding  than  the  cuUomy  being  a  spe- 
cific estimate  of  what  is  due  upon  goods, 
according  to  their  value ;  hence  it  is  not 
only  applied  to  goods  that  are  imported, 
but  also  to  many  other  articles  inland : 
toll  is  that  species  of  tax  which  serves 
for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens,  or 
the  liberty  to  buy  or  sell  at  fairs  or  oth- 
er places. 

The  remission  of  a  debt,  the  taking  off  a  dvty^ 
the  giving  up  a  tam^  the  mending  a  port,  or  the 
making  a  highway,  were  not  looked  npon  as  Im- 
proper subjects  for  a  coin.  Addisoh. 

Strabo  tells  yon  that  Britain  bore  heavy  tecMt, 
especially  the  tu$tom»  on  the  importation  of  the 
QalUc  trade.  AasuTHHor. 

The  same  Pmsias  Joined  with  the  Rhodians 
against  the  Bvzanttnes,  and  stopped  them  from 
levying  the  toll  on  their  trade  in  the  Eoxine. 

ARBDTHIfOT. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that 
which  is  levied  by  authority  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  they  do  not  directly  expi*ess  the 
idea  of  levying  or  paying:  IMPOST,  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which 
is  imposed ;  and  TRIBUTE  that  which 
is  paid  or  yielded ;  the  former,  therefore, 
exclude  that  idea  of  coercion  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  tax  is  levied 
by  the  consent  of  many;  the  impost  is 
imposed  by  the  will  of  one;  and  the 
tribiUe  is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or 
a  few:  the  tax  serves  for  the  support 
of  the  nation ;  the  impott  and  the  trib- 
ute serve  to  enrich  a  government  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  trnposts  upon  the  con- 
quered countries ;  distant  provinces  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  princes  to  whom  thev  owe 
allegiance.  CONTRIBUTION  signifies 
the  tribute  of  many  in  unison,  or  for  the 
same  end;  in  this  general  sense  it  in- 
cludes all  the  other  terms ;  for  taxes  and 
imposts  are  alike  paid  by  many  for  the 
same  purpose;  but,  as  the  predominant 
idea  in  eontr&uiion  is  that  of  common 
consent,  it  supposes  a  degree  of  freedom 
in  the  agent  which  is  incompatible  with 


the  exercise  of  authority  expressed  by 
the  other  terms :  hence  the  term  is  with 
more  propriety  applied  to  those  cases  in 
which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  to- 
ward any  particular  object;  as  charita- 
ble cwUribuHonA,  or  cotUribtitums  in  sup- 
port  of  a  war ;  bat  it  may  be  taken  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  forced  payment, 
as.  in  speaking  of  military  eorUrtbution. 

Taxes  and  imposts  upon  merchants  seldom  do 
any  good  to  the  king's  revenue,  for  that  that  he 
wins  in  the  hundred  he  loseth  in  tlie  shire. 

Bacon. 

The  Atlienians  having  barbarously  murdered 
Androgens,  the  son  of  Minos,  were  obliged  by  his 
fkther  to  send  a  novennial  or  septennial,  or,  as 
others  write  an  annual,  tribute  of  seven  young 
men.  Pottek. 

The  Roman  officers  sometimes  took  the  liberty 
of  raising  contributions  of  their  own  accord. 

FoTTsa. 

These  words,  tax,  tribute,  and  contribu- 
tion,  have  an  extended  application  to  oth- 
er objects  besides  those  which  are  pecu- 
niary :  tax.  In  the  sense  of  what  is  laid  on 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  imposed ;  iribuie,  that  which 
is  given  to  another  as  his  due ;  and  con- 
tr&uiioH,  that  which  is  given  by  one  in 
common  with  others  for  some  common 
object 

And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 
A  taaa  of  profit  from  his  very  play.         Oowper. 
I  pay  this  tribute  without  reluctance  to  the 
memory  of  that  noble,  reverend,  learned,  and  ex- 
cellcnt  person.  Buekb. 

The  English  people  are  satisfied  that  the  con- 
solations of  religion  are  as  necessary  as  Its  in- 
structions. They,  too,  are  among  the  unhappy. 
They  feel  personal  pain  and  domestic  sorrow. 
In  these  they  have  no  privilege,  but  are  subject 
to  pay  their  full  contingent  to  the  eontrihuPion 
levied  on  mortality.  Bubks. 

TAX,  RATE,  ASSESSMENT. 

TAX,  agreeably  to  the  above  explana- 
tion (v.  Tax),  and  RATE,  from  the  Latin 
ratus  and  reor,  to  think  or  estimate,  both 
derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to 
which  any  sum  is  demanded  from  the 
people;  but  the  tax  is  imposed  directly 
by  the  government  for  public  purposes, 
as  the  land-toz,  and  the  window-Zoz  ;  and 
the  rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for  the  lo- 
cal purposes  of  each  parish,  as  the  church- 
rates,  and  the  poor-ra/o».  The  tax  or 
rate  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio,  by  which  a 
certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  num- 
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ber  of  persons ;  the  ASSESSMENT  is  the 
application  of  that  rule  to  the  individual. 

They  (the  French  noblesse)  paid  also  a  land- 
too;  called  the  twentieth  penny.  Bckke. 
They  paM  the  church  and  parish  rate^ 
And  took,  but  read  not^the  receipt.  Paioa. 

As  to  the  relmbarsement,  and  the  other  great 
ol^ects  of  public  credit,  no  doubt  but  that  a  very 
moderate  and  proportionate  aasemment  on  the 
citisens  would  have  provided  for  all.        Busks. 

TO  TEASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 

TEASE  is  most  probably  a  frequen- 
tative of  tear.  VEX,  v.  To  dM/ieaae. 
TAUNT  is  probably  contracted  from  tan- 
ialuse.  TANTALIZE,  v.  To  aggravaU. 
TORMENT,  from  the  Latin  tormefUum 
and  torqvM^  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain 
by  twisting  or  griping. 

The  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as 
to  produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms ;  they  differ  in  the 
mode  of  the  action,  and  in  the  degree  of 
the  effect.  To  (acute  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  most  trifling;  i4>irmmU  to  that 
which  is  most  serious.  We  are  teaxed 
by  a  fly  that  buzzes  in  our  ears ;  we  are 
vexidd  by  the  carelessness  and  stupidity  of 
our  servants ;  we  are  taunted  by  the  sar- 
casms of  others ;  we  are  tanialtzed  by  the 
fair  prospects  which  only  present  them- 
selves to  disappear  again;  we  are  tor- 
mented by  the  importunities  of  trouble- 
some beggars.  It  is  the  repetition  of 
unpleasant  trifles  which  tea^a;  it  is  the 
crossness  and  perversity  of  persons  and 
things  which  vex;  it  is  the  contemptuous 
and  provoking  behavior  which  tmtfiU  ;  it 
is  the  disappointment  of  awakened  ex- 
pectations which  tafUalizes  ;  it  is  the  rep- 
etition of  grevious  troubles  which  tor- 
ments. We  may  be  teased  and  tormented 
by  that  which  produces  bodily  or  mental 
pain ;  we  are  vexedy  tawUed^  and  tanta- 
lized only  in  the  mind.  Irritable  and 
nervous  people  are  most  easily  teased; 
captious  and  fretful  people  are  most  eas- 
ily vexed  or  taunted;  sanguine  and  eager 
people  are  most  easily  tantalized:  in  all 
these  cases  the  imagination  or  the  bodily 
state  of  the  individual  serves  to  increase 
the  pain :  but  persons  are  tormented  by 
such  things  as  inflict  positive  pain. 

Louisa  bogan  to  take  a  little  roischierouA  pleas- 
ure in  tenUng.  CcMBEaLAKD. 


To  bear  you  prate  would  rra  a  saint.  Gat. 
Sharp  was  his  voice,  which,  in  the  shrillest  tone. 
Thus  with  injurious  taunte  attacks  the  tbrone. 

POK. 

When  the  maid  (in  Sparta)  was  onee  sped,  she 
was  not  sutfered  to  tantaUae  the  male  part  of 
the  oomnionwealih.  Ai>duoii. 

Truth  exerting  itself  in  the  searching  precepts 
of  self-denial  and  mortification  is  tormenting  to 
vicious  minds.  Sottb. 

TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 

TEGUMENT,  in  Latin  teffwnenlmn, 
from  teffo^  to  cover,  is  properly  but  an- 
other  word  to  express  the  sense  of  COV- 
ERING, yet  it  is  now  employed  in  cases 
where  the  term  covering  is  inadmissible. 
Covering  signifies  mostly  that  which  is 
artificial;  but  tegvment  is  employed  for 
that  which  is  natural :  clothing  is  the  cov- 
ering for  the  body ;  the  skin  of  vegetable 
substances,  as  seeds,  is  called  the  Ugu- 
merit.  The  covering  \s  said  of  that  which 
covers  the  outer  surface:  the  tegttmeni 
is  said  of  that  which  covers  the  inner 
surface;  the  pods  of  some  seeds  arc 
lined  with  a  soft  tegument 

In  the  nutmeg  another  teffttment  is  the  mace 
between  the  green  pericarpium  and  the  hard 
shell.  Bat. 

It  is  by  being  naked  that  he  (man)  knows  the 
value  of  covering.  GoLOBxrrB. 

TEMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATURE. 

TEMPERAMENT  and  TEMPERA- 
TURE are  both  used  to  express  that 
state  which  arises  from  the  tempering 
of  opposite  or  varying  qualities ;  the  te»- 
perament  is  said  of  animal  bodies,  and 
the  tcmperatia'e  of  the  atmosphere.  Men 
of  a  sanguine  temperament  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  their  diet;  all  bodies  are 
strongly  affected  by  the  temperature  of 
the  air. 

Without  a  proper  tempermnent  ibr  the  parttc> 
ular  art  which  be  studies,  his  utmost  pains  will 
be  to  no  purpose.  Bcdgell. 

Oh  happy  England,  where  there  is  such  a  rare 
temperature  of  heat  and  cold !  Howsu.. 

TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 

These  words  designate  an  edifice  des- 
tined for  the  exercise  of  religion,  but 
with  collateral  ideas,  which  sufficiently 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
templum  of  the  Latins  signified  original- 
ly an  open,  elevated  spot,  marked  out  by 
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the  augurs  with  their  Uiwtu,  or  sacred 
wand,  whence  they  could  best  survey  the 
heavens  on  all  sides :  the  idea,  therefore, 
of  spacious,  open,  and  elevated,  enters 
into  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  into  that  of  the 
Hebrew  word  hichd^  derived  from  hec/tely 
which  in  the  Arabic  signifies  great  and 
lofty.  The  Greek  vo6c,  from  vai'w,  to 
inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  and, 
by  distinction,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Almighty;  in  which  sense  the  Hebrew 
word  is  also  taken  to  denote  the  high 
and  holy  phice  where  Jehovah  peculiarly 
dwelletb,  otherwise  called  the  fioly  heav- 
en«,  Jehovah^s  dwelling  or  resting-place; 
whence  St  Paul  calls  our  bodies  the 
temples  of  God  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  us.  The  Roman  poets  used 
the  word  templum  in  a  similar  sense. 

GoBli  tonitnltia  templa.  Ldckkt. 

Qui  templa  cceli  summa  aonltn  coocretit. 

TiREirT. 

Gontremnit  tetnplum  magiiam  Jovis  altitonantia. 

Enniub. 

The  word  TEMPLE,  therefore,  strict- 
ly signifies  a  spacious  open  place  set 
apart  for  the  peculiar  presence  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Divine  Being :  it  is  applied 
with  particular  propriety  to  the  sacred 
edifices  of  the  Jews,  but  may  be  applied 
to  any  sacred  place  without  distinction 
of  religion. 

Here  we  have  no  temple  bat  the  wood,  no  u- 
aemblx  bat  horo  beasts.  Sbaupeasb. 

CHI7RCH,  in  Saxon  drce^  German,  etc., 
kirc/te,  Greek  KvpioKbCy  from  KvptaCi  & 
lord,  signifies  literally  what  belonged  to 
a  lord,  and  by  Christians  was  applied  to 
that  which  belonged  to  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour; as  the  Lord^s  Supper,  the  LordV 
day ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  as  the 
Lord^s  House ;  in  which  sense  it  has  been 
retained  to  the  present  day.  A  church 
is  therefore  a  building  consecrated  to  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
building  ehurdtes  this  was  done  by  some 
solemn  ordinance. 

That  churches  were  consecrated  unto  none  bnt 
the  Lord  only  tlie  very  general  name  chiefly 
doth  snfltcfently  point  ont :  church  doth  signify 
no  other  than  the  Lord's  House.  HooKsa. 

The  word  church  has  by  a  figure  of 
speech  been  applied  to  any  building  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  true  God. 
U 


Tknth  It  is,  the  patriarchs  for  a  great  number 
of  years  had  neither  temple  nor  churchUi  resort 
unto.  Tlie  cause  was,  they  were  not  stayed  in  any 
place,  but  were  in  a  continnal  per^rination  and 
wandering  that  they  could  not  conveniently  build 
any  chuixh.  Bevebidgb. 

Church,  in  the  sense  of  a  religious  as- 
sembly, is  altogether  a  different  word, 
bearing  no  affinity  to  the  word  tanple, 

TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT,  TRANSI- 
TORY, FLEETING. 

TEMPORARY,  from  tempta,  time, 
characterizes  that  which  is  intended  to 
last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  permanent ;  offices  depend- 
ing upon  a  state  of  war  are  temporartf^ 
in  distinction  from  those  which  arc  con- 
nected with  internal  policy:  TRAN- 
SIENT, that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of 
passing,  characterizes  what  in  its  nature 
exists  only  for  the  moment:  a  glance  is 
trandent.  TRANSITORY,  that  is,  apt 
to  pass  away,  characterizes  everything  in 
the  world  which  is  formed  only  to  exist 
for  a  time,  and  then  to  pass  away ;  thus 
our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our 
very  being,  are  denominated  transitoiy. 
FLEETING,  which  is  derived  from  the 
verb  to  Jly  and  Jiiffht,  is  but  a  stronger 
term  to  express  the  same  idea  as  tremei- 
tort/. 

By  the  force  of  superior  principles  the  tempo- 
rary prevalence  of  passions  may  be  restrained. 

JOHKSON. 

Any  sadden  diversion  of  tbe  spirits,  or  the 
Jostling  in  of  a  transient  thought,  is  able  to  de- 
fine the  little  images  of  things  (in  the  memor}'). 

South. 

Man  is  a  transitory  being.  Johnsok. 

Thus  when  my  fleeting  days  at  last. 

Unheeded,  silently  are  past. 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath, 

In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death.        SrECTAiOR. 

TENACIOOS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  TENACIOUS  is  to  hold  a  thing 
close,  to  let  it  go  with  reluctance:  to  be 
PERTINACIOUS  is  to  hold  it  out  in 
spite  of  what  can  be  advanced  against 
it,  the  prepositive  syllable  per  having  an 
intensive  force.  A  man  of  a  tenacious 
temper  insists  on  trifles  that  are  sup- 
posed to  afFect  his  importance ;  a  per- 
Hnadvus  temper  insists  on  everything 
which  is  apt  to  affect  his  opinions.  Te- 
nacity and  pertinacitif  are  both  foibles, 
but  the  former  is  sometimes  more  ezcus- 
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able  than  the  latter.  We  may  be  tefta- 
dous  of  tbat  which  is  good,  as  when  a 
man  is  tenaciaut  of  whatever  may  affect 
his  honor;  but  we  cannot  be  pertinaciaw 
in  anything  but  our  opinions,  and  that 
too  in  cases  when  they  are  least  defensi- 
ble. It  commonly  happens  that  people 
are  nnost  tenacious  of  being  thought  to 
possess  that  in  which  they  are  most  de- 
ficient, and  vaoaipertinoieunu  in  maintain- 
ing that  which  is  most  absurd.  A  liar 
is  tenaeious  of  his  reputation  for  truth : 
sophists,  freethinkers,  and  sceptics  are 
the  roost  pertinado^ts  objectors  to  what- 
ever is  established. 

So  tenaciouH  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiAstfcal 
modes,  tlwt  very  little  alteration  has  been  made 
in  them  since  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century ; 
adhering  to  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entire- 
ly, nor  at  once,  to  depart  from  antiquity. 

BuBsa. 

The  most  pertinactoug  and  vehement  dem- 
onstrator may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual 
negation.  Johnson. 

TEXDENCY,  DRIFT,  SCOPE,  AIM. 

TENDENCY,  from  to  laid,  denotes  the 
property  of  tending  toward  a  certain 
point,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  to 
things ;  and  DRIFT,  from  the  verb  to 
drive;  SCOPE,  from  the  Greek  <rc£]rro- 
^at,  to  look;  and  AIM,  from  the  verb 
to  aiiii  (v.  Aim)^  all  characterize  the 
thoughts  of  a  person  looking  forward 
into  futurity,  and  directing  his  actions  to 
a  certain  point.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
tendency  of  ccruin  principles  or  practices 
as  being  pernicious ;  the  drift  of  a  per- 
son's discourse;  the  ticope  which  he  gives 
himself  either  in  treating  of  a  subject,  or 
in  hiying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  person's  aim 
to  excel,  or  aim  to  supplant  another,  and 
the  like.  The  tendency  of  many  writings 
in  modem  times  has  been  to  unhinge 
the  minds  of  men :  where  a  person  wants 
the  services  of  another,  whom  he  dares 
not  openly  solicit,  he  will  discover  his 
wishes  by  the  drift  of  his  discourse :  a 
man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow 
himself  full  9cope  in  digesting  his  plans 
for  every  alteration  which  circumstances 
may  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloped :  our  desires  will  naturally  give 
a  cast  to  all  our  aims ;  and,  so  long  as 
they  are  but  innocent,  they  are  necessary 
to  give  a  proper  stimulus  to  exertion. 


It  is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal  oTkDowledga, 

which  is  not  capable  of  making  a  man  wise,  baa 
a  natural  tendtnoy  to  make  him  vain  and  arro- 
gant. AODISOW. 

This  said,  the  whole  andienee  soon  fonnd  oat  his 

The  oonventloD  was  summoned  in  fisvor  of  Swift. 

Swift. 
Merit  in  every  rank  has  tlae  ft«est  weopt  Oa 
England).  wluk. 

Each  nobler  oim,  repress'd  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  iieebly  mans  the  sool. 

Gouwxmi. 
TENET,  POSITION. 

The  tenet  is  the  opinion  which  we 
hold  in  our  minds;  the  POSITION  is 
that  which  we  lay  down  for  others.  Our 
ientU  may  be  hurtful,  our  pontitms  false. 
He  who  gives  up  his  tenett  readily  evinces 
an  unstable  mind ;  he  who  argues  on  a 
false  position  shows  more  tenacity  and 
subtlety  than  good-sense.  The  tenets  of 
the  different  denominations  of  Christians 
are  scarcely  to  be  known  or  distinguish- 
ed; they  often  rest  upon  such  trivia] 
points:  the  potUions  which  an  author 
lays  down  must  be  very  definite  and 
clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  thena 
any  theory  or  system. 

The  occasion  of  Luther*s  being  first  disgusted 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church  is  known 
to  every  one  the  least  conversant  with  history. 

ROBBRTMS. 

To  the  position  of  Tully,  tliat  if  virtue  could 
be  seen  she  must  bt  loved,  may  be  added,  tbat  if 
truth  could  be  heard,  she  must  be  obeyed. 

JOBIiaOH. 
TERM,  LIMIT,  BOUNDAHT. 

TERM,  in  Latin  terminus^  from  the 
Greek  ripfia,  an  end,  is  the  point  that 
ends,  and  that  to  which  we  direct  our 
steps :  LIMIT,  from  the  Latin  /tm«i,  a 
landmark,  is  the  line  which  marks: 
BOUNDARY,  from  to  bound,  is  the  ob- 
stacle which  interrupts  our  progress,  and 
prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  toward  or  away 
from  the  term;  we  either  keep  within 
litniis^  or  we  overstep  them ;  we  contract 
or  extend  a  boundary.  The  term  and  the 
limit  belong  to  the  thing ;  by  them  it  is 
ended:  the  boundary  is  that  which  is 
made  or  conceived  by  the  person  bound- 
ing. The  term  is  the  point  that  termi- 
nates ;  the  limU  is  either  a  line  or  point 
which  marks  where  to  stop;  the  6rMm- 
d<irv  is  a  line  which  includes  a  space,  and 
points  out  the  extent  beyond  which  ont 
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may  not  pass.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
was  the  term  of  Heroules's  Toyages:  it 
was  said,  with  more  eloquence  than  truth, 
that  the  limUa  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
those  of  the  world :  the  sea,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees  are  the  natural  bovndarisi 
of  France. 

Then  heav'd  the  goddess  In  her  mighty  hand 
A  stone,  the  litnU  of  the  neighboring  land. 

Dbtdsii. 
Bat  still  his  native  country  lies 
JBeyond  the  bound'riea  of  the  skies.      Cotton. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  moral  ob- 
jects. We  mostly  reach  the  term  of  our 
} prosperity  when  we  attempt  to  pass  the 
imita  which  Providence  has  assigned  to 
human  efforts:  human  ambition  often 
finds  a  boundaiy  set  to  its  gratification 
by  circumsunces  which  were  the  most 
anlooked  for,  and  apparently  the  least 
adapted  to  bring  about  such  important 
results.  We  see  the  term  of  our  enls 
only  in  the  term  of  our  life :  our  desires 
have  no  limits;  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  indefinite- 
ly: those  only  are  happy  whose  fortune 
is  the  houndcary  of  their  desires. 

No  term  of  ttme  this  union  shall  divide. 

Dan>BK. 

Oormptkm  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation ;  and 
tbey  two  are  as  nature's  two  terme  or  bounda- 
ries, and  the  guides  to  Ufb  and  death.       Bacon. 

ProTidenoe  has  fixed  the  UmUe  of  human  en- 
joyment by  immovable  boundaries.    Johnson. 

TERRITORT,  DOMIMXOK. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of 
country  under  a  particular  government ; 
but  the  word  TERRITORY  brings  to  our 
minds  the  land  which  is  ihcluded ;  DO- 
MINION conveys  to  our  minds  the  power 
which  is  exercised :  the  territory  speaks 
of  that  which  is  in  its  nature  bounded ; 
dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which  is 
boundless.  A  petty  prince  has  his  terri- 
tory; the  monarch  of  a  great  empire  has 
dominions.  It  is  the  object  of  every  rul- 
er to  guard  his  terriiory  against  the  ir- 
ruptions of  an  enemy;  ambitious  mon- 
archs  are  always  aiming  to  extend  their 
dominions. 


The  conquered  territory  was  divided 
the  Spanish  invaders,  according  to  rules  which 
custom  had  introduced.  Robbstson. 

And,  while  the  heroic  Pyrrhus  shines  in  arms, 
Our  wide  dominions  shall  the  worlQ  o'errun. 

Teapp. 


THANKFULNB8B,  ORATITUDB. 
THANKFULNESS,  or  a  fulness  of 
thanks,  is  the  outward  expression  of  a 
^rro^tt/ feeling.  GRATTrUDE,  from  the 
Latin  ffratitudo,  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our 
thankfulness  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  our  words ;  our  gratitude  is  measured 
by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A  person 
appears  very  thankful  at  the  time  who  af- 
terward proves  very  ungratefid.  Thank- 
fulness  is  the  beginning  o( gratitude:  grat- 
itude is  the  completion  of  thankfulness. 

He  scarcely  would  give  me  Uianks  for  what  I 
had  done,  for  fear  that  thankfulness  might  liave 
an  introduction  of  reward.  Sidnst. 

Shall  the  commonness  and  continuance  of 
these  exceeding  favors  alMte  and  enervate  oar 
gratitude,  which  in  all  reason  should  mainly  in- 
crease and  confirm  it  ?  BAaaow. 

THEORY,  BPECtTLATIOK. 

THEORY,  from  the  Greek  ^iaofiai,  to 
behold,  and  SPECULATION,  from  the 
Latin  speeto,  to  behold,  are  both  employ- 
ed to  express  what  is  seen  with  the  mind's 
eye.  Theory  is  the  f nut  of  reflection,  it 
serves  the  purposes  of  science ;  practice 
will  be  incomplete  when  the  Aeoi-y  is 
false ;  speculation  belongs  more  to  the 
imagination ;  it  has  therefore  less  to  do 
with  realities :  it  is  that  which  is  rarely 
to  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  there- 
fore seldomer  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
experience. 

True  ptety  without  cessation  tost 
By  theories,  the  practice  past  is  lost.    Dbnhax. 
Ton  were  the  prime  object  of  my  speculation. 

HowaLU 

Hence  H  arises  that  theory  is  contrast- 
ed sometimes  with  the  practice,  to  desig- 
nate its  insufficiency  to  render  a  roan 
complete ;  and  specidation  is  put  for  that 
which  is  fanciful  and  unreal :  a  general 
who  is  so  only  in  theory  will  acquit  him- 
self miserably  in  the  field ;  a  religionist 
who  is  so  only  in  speculation  will  make  a 
wretched  Christian. 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fiwt ; 
Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act.  Haetb. 

It  Is  amusing  enough  to  trace  the  progress  of 
a  philooophicai  fancy  let  loose  in  alnr  specula- 
tion. GouMMrra. 

THEREFORE,  CONSEQUENTLY,  AC- 
CORDINGLY. 

THEREFORE,  that  is,  for  this  reason, 
marks  a  deduction ;  CONSEQUENTLY, 
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thai  IS,  in  eonteouenee,  marks  a  conM- 
^umce;  ACGORDlNGIiY,  that  is,  acooEd- 
ing  to  some  thing,  implies  an  agreement 
or  adaptation.  Hierefore  is  employed 
particularly  in  abstract  reasoning ;  come- 
quenily  is  employed  either  in  reasoning 
or  in  the  narrative  style ;  accordingly  is 
used  principally  in  the  narrative  style. 
Toung  persons  are  perpetually  liable  to 
fall  into  error  through  inexperience ;  they 
ought  therefore  the  more  willingly  to  sub- 
mit  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  those 
who  can  direct  them :  the  world  is  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  little  better  than 
moral  anarchy ;  ccnKquenUy  nothing  but 
religion  and  good  government  can  bring 
the  people  back  to  the  use  of  their  sober 
senses :  every  preparation  was  made,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken ;  accordingly 
at  the  fixed  hour  they  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  destination. 

If  you  cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  H  will 
sot  therefore  cease  to  grow.  Hughes. 

Reputation  ia  power;  coneequently  to  de- 
spise is  to  weaken.  Socth. 

The  pathetic,  as  Longinos  obserres,  may  ani- 
mate the  sublime;  bot  is  not  cjssential  to  it. 
Aecordittffty,  as  he  ftirther  remarks,  we  very  of* 
ten  find  that  Uiose  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up 
the  passions  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing 
in  the  sublime  manner.  Addison. 

THICK,  DRNSK. 

Betwskn  thick  and  DENSE  there  is 
little  other  difference,  than  that  the  lat- 
ter is  employed  to  express  that  species  of 
thicknas  which  is  philosophically  consid* 
ered  as  the  property  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  certain  condition :  hence  we  speak 
of  thick  in  regard  to  hard  or  soft  bodies, 
as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton ;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk : 
but  the  term  ilente  mostly  in  regard  to 
the  air  in  its  various  forms,  as  a  £nae  air, 
a  dense  vapor,  a  denne  cloud,  and  figura- 
tively a  dense  population. 

He  from  thick  Alms  shall  purge  the  visiial  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeballs  pour  the  day. 

Pope. 
I  have  discovered,  by  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions, that  invention  and  elocution  suffer  great 
impediments  firom  dente  and  impure  vapors. 

JOBMSOM. 

THIN,  SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  SLIM. 

THIN,  in  Saxon  thinne^  German  diJmn^ 

Latin  tener,  from  tendOy  in  Greek  rcivw, 

to  extend  or  draw  out,  and  the  Hebrew 

taken,  to  grind  or  reduce  to   powder. 


SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  and  SLIM  are  aH 
variations  from  the  German  tMimk^ 
which  are  connected  with  the  words  i  " 
and  dingy  as  also  with  the  German  4 
geny  to  wind  or  wreathe,  and  tddangey  a  ser- 
pent, designating  the  property  of  lengUi 
and  smallness,  which  is  adapted  for  bend- 
ing or  twisting.  Thin  is  the  g^ienc 
term,  the  rest  are  specific:  Mm  may  be 
said  of  that  which  is  snuill  and  short,  as 
well  as  small  and  long;  slender  is  always 
said  of  that  which  is  small  and  long  at 
the  same  time:  a  board  is  thin  which 
wants  solidity  or  substance :  a  poplar  is 
dender,  because  its  tallness  is  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  magnitude  or  the  dimensions 
of  its  circumference.  Thinness  is  some- 
times  a  natural  property ;  dighi  and  aftm 
are  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial: 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  of  a  thin  texture ; 
a  board  may  be  made  dighi  bv  continu- 
ally planing ;  a  paper  box  is  very  dim. 
Thinness  is  a  good  propecty  sometimes ; 
thin  paper  is  frequently  preferred  to  that 
which  is  thick:  dightness  and  dinuusSy 
which  is  a  greater  degree  of  sUghtness, 
are  always  defects ;  that  which  is  made 
dighi  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will 
be  put  upon  it ;  that  which  is  dim  is  al- 
together unfit  for  the  purpose  proposed : 
a  carriage  that  is  made  dight  is  quickly 
broken,  and  always  out  of  repair;  paper 
is  altogether  too  dim  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  wood. 

Remembrance  and  reflection,  how  allied ! 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  tikonght  divide ! 

Fors. 

The  Ionic  order  doth  represent  a  feminine  kind 
of  sUndemess.  Worroa. 

There  is  but  a  very  eUght  depth,  in  compari- 
son of  the  distance  to  the  centre.       Goldsmith. 

I  was  Jogged  on  the  elbow  by  a  slim  young 
girl  of  seventeen.  Addisow. 

Thinness  is  a  natural  property  of  many 
bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid ;  dender  and 
dight  have  a  moral  and  figurative  appli- 
cation. 

I  have  found  dnlness  to  quicken  into  senti- 
ment in  a  thin  ether.  Jodhsok. 

Very  slender  differenoes  win  sometimes  part 
those  whom  beneficence  has  united.     JouioaoK. 

Friendship  is  often  destroyed  by  a  thousand 
secret  and  Mght  competitions.  JonKsoic. 

TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER,  MUSE. 

THINK,  in  Saxon  tAmcan,  German 
denkaty  etc.,  comes    from    the    Hebrew 
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dbn,  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge.  REFLECT, 
in  Latin  reJUetOy  signifies  literally  to  bend 
back,  that  is,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on 
itself.  PONDER,  from  pondm,  a  weight, 
signifies  to  weigh.  MUSE,  from  muio,  a 
song,  signifies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  im- 
agination. 

To  think  is  a  general  and  indefinite 
term;  to  re/Uei  is  a  particular  mode  of 
ihinkinff;  to  ponder  and  mtiM  are  differ- 
ent modes  of  rejleetinffy  the  former  on 
grave  matters,  the  latter  on  matters  that 
interest  either  the  affections  or  the  im- 
agination :  we  think  whenever  we  reedve 
or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind ;  but  we  rs- 
Jled  only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but 
many  ideas:  we  thuds  if  we  only  suffer 
the  ideas  to  revolve  in  succession  in  the 
mind ;  but  in  reJtetUnff  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  judge  of  those  ideas  which  thus 
pass  in  the  mind :  we  think^  therefore, 
of  things  past,  as  they  are  pleasurable  or 
otherwise;  we  r^Ud  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition : 
we  may  think  on  things  past,  present,  or 
to  come;  we  rejleet^  ponder,  &nd  mute 
mostly  .on  that  which  is  past  or  present. 
The  man  thinkt  on  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, and  wishes  them  back ;  the  child 
ikinki  on  the  time  when  he  shall  be  a 
man,  and  is  impatient  until  it  is  come : 
the  man  n^UeU  on  his  past  follies,  and 
tries  to  profit  by  experience;  he  ponden 
on  any  serious  concern  that  affects  his 
destiny,  and  nuuea  on  the  happy  events 
of  his  childhood. 

Ko  man  was  ever  weary  of  ^nkinff^  mvch 
less  of  tkinJUnif  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtu- 
ously. SOUTB. 

Let  nien  bat  r^fleet  npon  their  own  observa- 
tion, and  consider  iropartialljr  with  themselves 
how  few  in  the  world  they  have  known  made 
better  by  age.  Sooth. 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look*d  awhile 
Pondering  his  voyage.  Uiltoh. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  sofis  one  evening,  after  I  had 
been  careaeed  by  Amnrath,  and  my  imagination 
kindled  as  I  muMd.  Hawksswobth. 

TO  THINK,  8UPP08R,  IMAGINE,  BE- 
LIEVE, DEEM. 

To  THIXK  is  here,  as  in  the  preced- 
Ing  article,  the  generic  term.  It  ex- 
presses, in  common  with  the  other  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  in  the 
mind ;  but  it  is  indefinite  as  to  the  noode 
•nd  the  object  of  the  action.    To  t/unk 


mtsj  be  the  act  of  die  understanding,  or 
merely  of  the  imaffwatum:  to  SUPPOSE 
and  IMAGINE  are  rather  the  acts  of  the 
imaginalum  than  of  the  understanding. 
To  think,  that  is,  to  have  any  thought  or 
opinion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflec- 
tion ;  it  is  the  work  of  time :  to  tuppom 
and  imagine  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment We  thirJc  a  thing  right  or  wrong ; 
we  euppote  it  to  be  true  or  false ;  we  im- 
agine it  to  be  real  or  unreal.  To  think 
is  employed  promiscuously  in  regard  to 
all  objects,  whether  actually  existing  or 
not,  or,  if  existing,  are  above  our  com- 
prehension: to  wppom  applies  to  those 
which  are  uncertain  or  precarious;  »m- 
agiue,  to  those  which  are  unreal.  Think 
and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which  affects 
the  senses  immediately ;  sttppoee  is  only 
said  of  that  which  occupies  the  mind. 
We  think  that  we  hear  a  noise  as  soon 
as  the  sound  catches  our  attention;  in 
certain  states  of  the  body  or  mind  we 
imaaine  we  hear  noises  which  were  never 
made:  we  thifik  that  a  person  will  come 
to-day,  because  he  has  informed  us  that 
he  intends  to  ^o  so ;  we  euppoee  that  he 
will  come  to-day,  at  a  certain  hour,  be- 
cause he  came  at  the  same  hour  yester- 
day. 

If  to  oonceivB  how  anythhig  can  be 
From  shape  eicracted,  and  locality, 
Is  hard :  what  t/UnJk  you  of  the  Deity  ?  JBMTm. 

It  is  absurd  to  sHppoee  that  while  the  rela- 
tions, in  which  we  stand  to  onr  fellow-creatares, 
naturally  call  Ibrth  certain  sentiments  and  affec- 
tions, there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.  Blair. 

How  ridicnlous  mnst  It  be  to  imaffine  that 
the  clergy  of  England  favor  popery,  when  they 
cannot  be  c]erg}'iuen  withoot  renoundng  it 

Bkvebioob. 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which 
case  the  word  DEEM  may  be  compared 
with  the  others,  to  think  is  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think 
that  a  man  has  acted  wrong:  to  ttuppoee 
is  to  take  up  an  idea  arbitrarily  or  at 
pleasure;  we  argue  upon  a n^E^poMi  case, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument :  to  im- 
agine is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident, 
or  without  any  connection  with  the  truth 
or  reality ;  we  imagine  that  a  person  is 
offended  with  us,  without  being  able  to 
assign  a  single  reason  for  the  idea;  «m- 
aginarg  evils  arc  even  more  numerous 
than  those  which  are  real :  to  deem  is  to 
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form  a  conclusion;  things  are  dtemed 
hurtful  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of 
obeenration. 

We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongun  were  loose. 

COWPBB. 

It  moves  me  more,  perhaps,  than  folly  ought, 
When  some  Rreen  heads,  as  Toid  of  wit  as  tliought, 
Suppote  themselves  monopolists  of  sense. 

Cowpn. 

An  empty  house  is  by  the  phiyers  deemed  the 
most  dreacUU  sign  of  popuhtf  disapprobation. 

lUWKSSWOBTB. 

To  think  and  believe  are  both  opposite 
to  knowing  or  perceiving ;  but  tMnk  is  a 
more  partial  action  ihem  believe:  wc  think 
as  the  tiling  strikes  us  at  the  time ;  we 
believe  from  a  settled  deduction :  hence 
it  expresses  much  less  to  say  that  I  thifik 
a  person  speaks  the  truth,  than  that  I  be- 
lieve that  he  speaks  the  truth.  I  think 
from  what  I  can  recollect  that  such  and 
such  were  the  words,  is  a  vague  mode  of 
speech,  not  admissible  in  a  court  of  law 
as  positive  evidence:  the  natural  ques- 
tion which  follows  upon  this  is,  do  jou 
firmly  believe  it?  to  which  whoever  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  must  be  admitted 
as  a  testimony.  Hence  it  arises  that  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  in  matters 
that  require  but  little  thought  in  order  to 
come  to  a  conclusion ;  and  believe  is  ap- 
plicable to  things  that  must  be  admitted 
only  on  substantial  evidence.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  say  that  I  thinky  or  I  believe 
that  the  account  is  made  out  right ;  but, 
we  must  say,  that  I  believe^  not  think^  that 
the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

They  think  that  they  (the  objectors)  do  not 
believe  it  (the  Gospel)  who  do  not  talce  care  that 
it  should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  Burke. 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can. 

Drydbm. 

THOUGHTFUL,  C0N8IDEHATE,  DELIB- 
ERATIS. 

THOUGHTFUL,  or  full  of  thinkinp 
(v.  To  think,  r^Ud);  CONSIDERATE,  or 
ready  to  connier  (v.  To  considery  reiUei) ; 
and  DELIBERATE,  ready  to  ddtberate 
{v.  To  eonguU)y  rise  upon  each  other  in 
their  signification :  he  who  is  thoughtful 
does  not  forget  his  duty ;  he  who  is  con- 
mderaie  pauses,  and  condders  properly 
what  is  his  duty ;  he  who  deHberatmy  con- 
tiders  ddiberatdy.     It  is  a   recommen- 


dation to  a  subordinate  person  to  be 
thmightful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of 
him :  it  is  the  recommendation  of  a  con- 
fidential person  to  be  ooiMufercle,  as  he 
has  often  to  judge  according  to  his  own 
discretion ;  it  is  the  reoommendation  of 
a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  io 
critical  matters  to  be  deHberaie.  There 
is  this  further  distmction  in  the  word  de- 
Uberatty  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad 
sense  to  mark  a  settled  intention  to  do 
evil :  yonng  people  may  sometimes  plead 
in  extenuation  of  their  guilt  that  their 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  from  deliberaU 
malice. 

Men's  minds  are  In  general  inclined  to  lerity, 
mnch  more  tiun  to  thmightful  melanclioly. 


Some  things  will  not  bear  mnch  xeal ;  and  the 
more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  less  we 
recommend  ourselves  to  the  approbation  of  sober 
and  ewMiderate  men.  TiLLonoic 

There  is  a  vast  difllerence  between  aim  of  in- 
flrmity  and  those  of  presumption,  as  vast  aa  be- 
tween inadrerteocy  and  deliberaHon.    Som. 

THREAT,  MENACE. . 

THREAT  is  of  Saxon  origin.;  MEN- 
ACE  is  of  Latin  extraccioB.  They  do 
not  differ  in  signification ;  but,  as  is'  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the  famil- 
iar term,  and  the  Latin  word  is  employed 
only,  in  the  higher  style.  We  may  be 
threatened  with  either  small  or  great 
evils;  but  we  are  menmeed  only  with 
great  evils.  One  individual  tkrmiens  to 
strike  another:  a  general  menaeet  the 
enemy  with  an  attack.  We  are  threaten- 
ed by  things  as  well  as  persons :  we  are 
menated  by  persons  only  (or  things  per- 
sonified): a  person  is  threatened  with  a 
look :  he  is  menaced  with  a  prosecution 
by  his  adversary. 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord ; 
Threatened  this  moment,  and  the  next  implor'd. 

Paioa. 
Of  the  sharp  axe 
Regardless,  that  o'er  hb  devoted  head 
Hangs  menacing.  Sohbrvius. 

TIME,  SEASON. 

TIME  is  here  the  generic  term ;  it  is 
taken  either  for  the  whole  or  the  part: 
SEASON  is  any  given  portion  of  time. 
We  speak  of  time  when  the  simple  idea 
of  time  only  is  to  be  expressed ;  as  the 
time  of  the  day,  or  the  time  of  the  year; 
the  aeawn  is  spoken  in  reference  to  some 
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circumstances;  the  year  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  called  the  seasons^  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  weather:  hence  it 
is  that  in  general  that  time  is  called  the 
geoMfi  which  is  suitable  for  any  particu- 
kr  purpose ;  youth  is  the  neaton  for  im- 
provement. It  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  choose  the  time;  it  is  an  affair  of  wis- 
dom to  choose  the  teaum. 

Ton  will  often  want  religion  in  Mm^  of  most 
danger.  Chathajc. 

Plto'8  behavior  toward  ns  in  this  teason  of  af- 
fUctiOB  has  endeared  hira  to  ns. 

MlLMOTH't  LBTTEBS  OP  ClCIBO. 

umb,  period,  agk,  date,  eka, 

BPOCHA. 

TIME  {v.  Time)  is,  as  before,  taken  ei- 
ther for  time  in  general,  or  time  in  par- 
ticular; all  the  other  terms  are  taken  for 
particular  portions  of  time.  In  the  sense 
of  a  particular  portion  of  time,  the  word 
ftm«  is  applied  generally  and  indefinitely. 

There  te  a  time  when  we  ehoald  not  only  nnm- 
ber  our  days,  but  our  hoars.  Yoono. 

lime  included  within  any  given  points 
is  termed  a  PERIOD,  from  the  Greek 
mpioSo^,  signifying  a  cours^  round,  or 
any  revolution ;  thus,  the  period  of  day, 
or  of  night,  is  the  space  of  time  compre- 
hended between  the  rising  and  setting,  or  { 
setting  and  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  period 
of  a  year  comprehends  the  space  which, 
according  to  astronomers,  the  earth  re- 
quires for  its  annual  revolution.  So,  in 
an  extended  and  moral  application,  we 
have  stated  periods  in  our  life  for  partic- 
ular things :  during  the  period  of  infancy 
a  child  is  in  a  state  of  total  dependence 
on  its  parents;  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship has  been  appointed  for  youth  to 
learn  different  trades. 

Some  experiment  would  be  mode  how  by  art 
to  iDttke  plauts  more  Luting  than  their  ordinary 
peHod,  as  to  make  a  sUlk  of  wheat  lost  a  whole 


year. 


Bacon. 


The  period  is  sometimes  taken  not  only 
for  the  space  of  time  included  between 
two  points  of  time,  but  sometimes  for  the 
terminating  point;  in  this  sense,  to  put 
ti  period  to  a  thing  is  to  terminate  its  ex- 
istence, to  destroy  it. 

But  the  last  period,  and  the  fiital  hour, 

Of  Troy  la  come.  Dswham. 


The  AGE  is  the  period  comprehended 
within  the  life  of  one  man,  or  of  numbers 
living  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently 
refers  to  what  is  done  by  men  living  with- 
in that  period:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
different  offea  that  have  existed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  and  charac- 
terize this  or  that  offe  by  the  particular 
degrees  of  vice  or  virtue,  genius,  and  the 
like,  for  which  it  is  distinguished. 

The  story  of  Haoian  only  shows  ns  what  hu- 
man nature  has  too  generally  appeared  to  be  in 
every  age.  Blaib. 

The  dale  is  properly  the  point  of  time 
which  is  marked  on  a  writing,  either  to 
show  the  time  when  it  was  written,  as  the 
date  of  a  letter,  or  to  show  when  any  con- 
tract is  to  be  perfonned,  or  thing  done, 
as  the  date  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  As  the 
date  in  the  first  case  shows  when  any- 
thing has  been  done,  the  word  date  may 
be  applied  generally  to  the  time  of  any 
past  event,  as  a  thing  of  late  date,  or  ear- 
ly date  ;  so  of  a  thing  out  of  date,  which 
is  so  long  gone  by  as  that  the  date  of  it 
is  not  known. 

This  munntain  was  formed  by  the  first  erup- 
tion that  destroyed  the  country  of  Uel  Pass!,  and 
is  of  a  very  old  date,  Brtdoni. 

As  the  date  in  the  second  case  shows- 
how  long  it  will  be  before  a  thing  is  to 
be  done,  as  a  bill  of  short  dale  shows 
that  it  has  but  a  short  time  to  run,  so 
the  term  date  may  be  applied  to  the  du- 
ration of  any  event 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which 
Is  not  to  be  found  in  most  other  works,  as  they 
give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date. 

Addison. 

ERA,  in  Latin  <xra,  probably  from  (ee, 
brass,  signifying  coin  with  which  one  com- 
putes; and  EPOGHA,  from  the  Greek 
eiroxi?,  from  tvix^,  to  stop,  signifying  a 
resting-place;  both  refer  to  points  of 
time  that  are  in  some  manner  marked  or 
distinguished ;"  but  the  former  is  more 
commonly  employed  in  the  literal  sense 
for  points  of  computation  in  chronology, 
as  the  Christian  era;  the  latter  is  indefi- 
nitely employed  for  any  period  distin- 
guished by  remarkable  events:  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  an  epocha  in  the 
history  of  that  nation.  The  terms  may 
also  be  figuratively  employed  in  the  Ut* 
ter  sense,  as  an  eventful  era. 
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That  p0Hod  of  the  Athenian  history  which  is 
hicladed  within  the  em  of  Pisiatratus,  and  the 
death  of  lienander  the  comic  poet,  may  Justly  be 
styled  the  literary  age  of  Greece.  CimaBaxj^KD. 

The  institution  of  this  library  (by  Pisistratus) 
tens  a  signal  0pocha  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

TIMSLT,  SEASONABLE. 
Thk  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  TIMELY  and  SEASONA- 
BLE as  between  time  and  aeaaon  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  former  signifies 
within  the  time,  that  is,  before  the  time 
is  past ;  the  latter  according  to  the  sea- 
son, or  what  the  season  requires.  A 
timdy  notice  prevents  that  which  would 
otherwise  happen ;  a  seasonable  hint  sel- 
dom fails  of  its  effect  becaase  it  is  tea- 
aonable.  We  must  not  expect  to  have  a 
timeltf  notice  of  death,  but  must  be  pre- 
pared for  it  at  any  time ;  an  admonition 
to  one  who  is  on  a  sick-bed  is  very  mo- 
aofiable,  when  given  Ayy  a  minister  or  a 
friend.  The  opposites  of  these  terms 
are  unlimdu  or  ilUtimed  and  uMeoMna- 
hU:  wUimdi/  is  directly  opposed  to  time- 
ly, signifying  before  the  time  appointed ; 
as  an  ufUimely  death :  but  ill-tuned  is  in- 
directly opposed,  signifying  in  the  wrong 
time ;  as  an  iU4imed  remark. 

•  It  imports  all  men,  espedally  bad  men,  to 
think  on  the  Jadgment,  that  by  a  tim^y  repent- 
ance they  may  prevent  the  wofal  effects  of  it 

SOCTH. 

What  yon  call  a  bold,  is  not  only  the  kindest, 
but  the  most  uatoiutbU  proposal  you  conld  have 
made.  Loou. 

TIME- SERVING,  TEMPORIZING. 

TIME-SERVING  and  TEMPORIZING 
are  both  applied  to  the  conduct  of  one 
who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  the  time 
and  season;  but  a  time-ecrver  is  rather 
active,  and  a  temporizer  passive.  A  time- 
server  avows  those  opinions  which  will 
servo  his  purpose:  tlie  temporizer  for- 
bears to  avow  those  which  are  likely  for 
the  time  being  to  hurt  him.  The  former 
acts  from  a  desire  of  gain,  the  latter  from 
a  fear  of  loss.  T^me-servers  are  of  all 
parties,  as  they  come  in  the  way:  tem- 
porizers  are  of  no  party,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. Sycophant  courtiers  must  always 
be  time-servers:  ministers  of  state  are  fre- 
quently temporizers. 

Ward  had  complied  during  the  late  times,  and 
held  in  by  takint;  the  covenant :  so  he  was  hated 
by  the  high  men  as  a  time-server.        Bcrnbt. 


Feeble  and  t^wpoHMn^measBtes  will  always 
be  the  result,  when  men  assemble  to  delibemie 
in  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act. 

RoacBTSov. 

TOItMENT,  TORTURE. 

TORMENT  (v.  To  tease)  and  TORT- 
URE both  come  from  torqueo,  to  twist, 
and  express  the  agony  which  arises  from 
a  violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  part; 
but  the  hitter^  which  is  more  immediate- 
ly derived  from  the  verb,  expresses  much 
greater  violence  and  oonseqaeiit  pain 
than  the  former.  Torture  is  an  excess 
of  torment.  We  may  be  tormented  by  a 
variety  of  indirect  means;  but  we  are 
mostly  said  to  be  tmiwred  by  the  direct 
means  of  the  rack,  or  similar  instru- 
ment Torment  may  be  permanent:  Utrt- 
ure  is  only  for  a  time,  or  on  certain  occa- 
sions. It  is  related  in  history  that  a  per- 
son was  once  tormented  to  death,  by  a  Ti> 
olent  and  incessant  beating  of  drums  in 
his  prison:  the  Indians  practice  every 
species  of  torture  upon  their  prisoneFS ; 
whence  the  application  of  these  terms  to 
moral  objects.  A  guilty  conscience  may 
torment  a  man  all  his  life :  the  horrors  of 
an  awakened  consdenco  are  a  torture  to 
one  who  is  on  his  death-bed. 


Tet  In  bis  empire  o'er  thy  abject  I 

His  flames  and  torments  only  are  expressed. 

Paioa. 
To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air, 
Offbnce  and  torhtre  to  a  sober  ear.  Paiom. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFIC,  DKALr 
INO. 

TRADE,  in  Italian  tratto,  Latin  irae^ 
to,  to  treat,  signifies  the  transaction  of 
business.  COMMERCE,  v.  Interctmrse. 
TRAFFIC,  in  French  trafflgue,  lulian 
trcffico,  compounded  of  tra  or  tran»  and 
facio,  signifies  to  make  to  pass  over  from 
hand  to  hand.  DEALING,  from  the  Terb 
to  deal,  in  German  theUen,  to  divide,  sig- 
nifies to  get  together  in  parts  according 
to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given  price. 

The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  ear- 
ring on  business  for  purposes  of  gain ; 
the  rest  are  but  modes  of  trade;  com- 
meree  is  a  mode  of  trade  by  exchange: 
tre^  is  a  sort  of  personal  trade^  a  send- 
ing from  hand  to  hand;  dealing  is  a 
bargaining  or  calculating  kind  of  trade. 
Trade  is  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale; 
eommerce  is  always  on  a  large  scale:  we 
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may  trade  retail  or  wholesale ;  we  always 
carry  on  commerce  by  wholesale:  trtide 
is  either  within  or  without  the  country ; 
commerce  is  always  between  different 
coantries :  there  may  be  a  trade  between 
two  towns ;  but  there  is  a  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  America,  between 
France  and  Germany:  hence  it  arises 
that  the  general  term  trade  is  of  inferior 
import  when  compared  with  eommeree. 
The  commerce  of  a  country,  in  the  ab- 
stract and  general  sense,  conveys  more 
to  our  mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  expres- 
sion, than  the  trade  of  the  country,  as  the 
merchant  ranks  higher  than  the  trader 
man,  and  a  commercial  house  than  a  trad- 
ing concern.  Trade  may  be  altogether 
domestic,  and  between  neighbors ;  the 
ireffle  is  that  which  goes  backward  and 
forward  between  any  two  or  more  points : 
in  this  manner  there  may  be  a  great  traf- 
fie  between  two  towns  or  cities,  as  between 
London  and  the  capitals  of  the  diiferent 
counties.  Trade  may  consist  simply  in 
buying  and  selling  according  to  a  stated 
Tttluation ;  dealings  are  carried  on  in  mat- 
ters that  admit  of  a  variation :  hence  we 
speak  of  dealert  in  wool,  in  com,  seeds, 
and  the  like,  who  buy  up  portions  of 
these  goods,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  market 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade. 
Pants  for  the  reftige  of  some  rural  shade. 

COWPEB. 

Instmcted  ships  shall  sail  to  qnlek  commerce^ 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied, 
Which  makes  one  city  of  the  unirerse. 
Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supplied. 

I>mT1>EN. 

But  ah  I  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer 
For  nwrchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 
Who  drive  a  loatluome  trajffle,  gange  and  span, 
And  buy  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  man  ? 

CoWPEB. 

The  doctor  must  needs  die  rich,  he  had  great 
dealinge  in  his  way.  Swm. 

TVade,  however,  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  comprehends  all  the  rest. 

TVtuf  6,  without  enlarging  the  British  territo- 
riea,  has  given  us  a  liind  of  additional  empire. 

Adduov. 

These  terms  admit  of  the  same  distinc- 
tion when  applied  to  moral  objects. 

Doing  good, 
Distnterested  good,  is  not  our  trade,     Cowpbb. 

Nature  abhors 
And  drives  thee  out  firom  the  society 
And  commerce  of  mankind  for  breach  of  faith. 
SoirmaH. 
34* 


How  hast  thon  dar*d  to  think  so  vilely  of  me. 
That  I  would  condescend  to  thy  mean  arts. 
And  traffic  with  thee  for  a  prince's  ruin  ?  Rowk 

What  these  are  I 
Whose  own  hard  deaUnge  teach  them  to  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others.  Shamspeabb. 

TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM,  MBTA- 
MOKPHOSE. 

TRANSFIGURE  is  to  make  to  pass 
over  mto  another  figure;  TRANSFORM 
and  METAMORPHOSE  is  to  put  into  an- 
other  form :  the  former  being  said  only 
of  spiritual  beines,  and  particularly  in 
reference  to  our  Saviour ;  the  other  two 
terms  being  applied  to  that  which*  has  a 
corporeal  form. 

7\raMformation  is  commonly  applied 
to  that  which  changes  its  outward  form ; 
in  this  manner  a  harlequin  trcmeforme 
himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  like- 
nesses. Melamorphom  is  applied  to  the 
form  internal  as  well  as  external,  that  is, 
to  the  whole  nature ;  in  this  manner  Ovid 
describes,  among  others^  the  meUxmorjho- 
aes  of  Narcissus  into  a  flower,  and  Daphne 
into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  idea  we  may 
speak  of  a  rustic  being  metam&rphosedy 
by  the  force  of  art,  into  a  fine  gentleman. 

We  have  of  this  gentleman  a  ptooe  of  the  tratu- 
Jlffuration^vrhich  I  think  is  held  a  work  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  Stbeu. 

A  lady's  shift  may  be  metamorphoeed  into  bil- 
lets-doux, and  oome  into  her  possession  a  second 
time.  Addison. 

Can  a  good  intentloa,or  rather  a  very  wicked 
one  BO  miscalled,  trane/orm  parjvaj  and  hypoo* 
risy  into  merit  and  perfection  ?  Soutb. 

TRBACHRROU8,  TRAITOROUS,  TREA- 
SONABLE. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  one 
who  betrays  his  trust;  but  TREACHER* 
OUS  (».  Faithlesf)  respects  a  man's  pri- 
vate relations;  TRAITOROUS,  his  pub- 
lic relation  to  his  prince  and  his  coun- 
try:  he  is  a  treaeherone  friend,  and  a  trau 
toroua  subject.  We  may  be  treacherom 
to  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  for 
nothing  can  lessen  the  obligation  to  be 
faithful  in  keeping  a  promise ;  we  may 
be  traitoroue  to  our  country  by  abstain- 
ing to  lend  that  aid  which  is  in  our  pow- 
er. Trmioroua  and  TREASONABLE  are 
both  applicable  to  subjects :  but  the  for- 
mer is  extended  to  all  public  acts ;  the 
latter  only  to  those  which  afPect  the  so 
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preme  power :  a  soldier  is  traitorous  who 
goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy  against 
his  country ;  a  man  is  guilty  of  treason- 
able  practices  who  meditates  the  life  of 
the  king,  or  aims  at  subverting  his  gov- 
ernment :  a  man  may  be  a  traitor  under 
all  forms  of  government :  but  he  can  be 
guilty  of  treason  only  in  a  monarchical 
state. 

This  very  diarge  of  folly  should  mske  men 
cautions  how  Miey  listen  to  the  ^«a<sA«r<m«  pro- 
posals which  come  from  their  own  bosom. 

South. 

All  the  evils  of  war  must  unavoidably  be  en- 
dared,  as  the  necessary  means  to  give  success  to 
the  traitorous  designs  of  the  rebel         South. 

Herod  trumped  up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrca- 
nus,as  if  he  held  correspondence  with  Hatch  us, 
King  of  Arabia,  for  accomplishing  treasonable 
designs  agahist  him.  Psidsauz. 

TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 

Thk  idea  of  laying  up  carefully  is  com- 
mon to  these  verbs ;  but  to  TREASURE 
is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  pi-eserving ; 
to  HOARD,  to  Uy  up  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
cumulating; we  treasw-e  up  the  gifts  of 
a  friend ;  the  raiser  hoards  up  his  mon- 
ey :  we  attach  a  real  value  to  that  which 
we  treasure;  a  fictitious  value  to  that 
which  is  hoarded.  To  treasure  is  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense ; 
to  hoard  only  in  the  proper  sense ;  we 
treasure  a  book  on  which  we  set  particu- 
lar value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  ac- 
tions of  another  in  our  recollection ;  the 
miser  hoards  in  his  coffers  whatever  he 
can  scrape  together. 

Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas  which  memory 
has  treasured.  Hawkkswobtu. 

Boards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
Goldsmith. 

TREATMENT,  USAGE. 

TREATMENT  implies  the  act  of  treat- 
ing, and  USAGE  that  of  using:  treeUment 
may  be  partial  or  temporary ;  but  usoffe 
is  properly  employed  for  that  which  is 
permanent  or  continued :  a  passer-by  may 
meet  with  i\\4reaimeni  ;  but  children  and 
domestics  are  liable  to  meet  with  ill-us- 
age.  All  persons  may  meet  with  treeU- 
ment  from  others  with  whom  they  casu- 
ally come  in  connection;  but  usage  is 
applied  more  properly  to  those  who  are 
more  or  less  in  the  power  of  others: 
children  may  receive  good  or  ill  ttsage 


from  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them, 
servants  from  their  masters,  or  wives  from 
their  husbands. 

By  promises  of  more  indulgent  trsahnoni,  if 
they  would  unite  with  him  (Cortes)  against  their 
oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  supply 
tlie  Spanish  camp  with  provisions.    BoBDrxsos. 

If  we  look  farther  bito  the  world,  we  shall  find 
this  usage  (of  our  Saviour  from  his  own)  not  so 
very  strange ;  for  kindred  is  not  f  ' 


TREBfBUNG,  TREMOR,  TREPIDATrOX. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from  the 
very  same  souixse  (v.  AgUaium^  and  desig- 
nate a  general  state  of  agitation :  TREM- 
BLING is  not  only  the  most  familiar  bat 
also  the  most  indefinite  term  of  the  three ; 
TREPIDATION  and  TREMOR  are  spe- 
cies of  trembling,  TVembling  expresses 
any  degree  of  involuntary  shaking  of  the 
frame,  from  the  affection  either  of  the 
body  or  the  mind ;  cold,  nervous  affec- 
tions, fear,  and  the  like,  are  the  ordiaary 
causes  of  trembling:  tremor  is  a  slight 
degree  of  trembling,  which  arises  moetly 
from  a  mental  affection ;  when  the  spir- 
its are  agitated,  the  mind  is  thrown  into 
a  tremor  by  any  trifiuig  incident :  trtfi- 
daiion  is  more  violent  than  either  of  the 
two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state 
of  the  mind ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  action, 
or  the  different  movements  of  the  body, 
rather  than  in  the  body ;  those  who  have 
not  the  requisite  composure  of  mind  to 
command  themselves  on  all  occasions  are 
apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them  with 
trepidoHon. 

And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  tlie  car. 

Fors. 

The  ferocious  insolence  of  Cromwell,  tlie  rou- 
ged brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general  trep- 
idaUon  of  fear  and  wickedness  (in  the  rebel  par- 
liament), would  make  a  picture  of  unexampled 
variety.  JoHHsosr. 

Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  joy  that 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  which  being  too  volatile 
and  strong,  breuks  out  in  this  tremor  oftite 
voice.  SixnJt, 

Trembling  and  trtmvlous  are  applied 
as  epithets,  either  to  persons  or  things ; 
a  trembling  voice  evinces  irtpidation  of 
mind,  a  ti-cmulous  voice  evinces  a  tremor 
of  mind :  notes  in  music  are  sometimes 
trembling;  the  motioiL  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  is  tremulous.        ^ 

And  rend  the  trembling,  Vi:tTeaiBV^  prey.  Pora 
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Am  thu  th*  effalgence  trwttii^ua  I  drank, 
With  cherish'd  gaze.  Tbomson. 

TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  PETTY,  FRIVO- 
LOUS, FL^ILE. 

TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  both  come  from 
iriviumy  a  common  place  of  resort  where 
three  roads  meet,  and  signify  common. 
PETTY,  in  French  petit,  little,  in  Latin 
putus,  a  boy  or  minion,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  pethiy  foolish. 
FRIVOLOUS,  in  Latin /rtWiw,  comes  in 
all  probability  from /no,  to  crumble  into 
dust,  signifying  reduced  to  nothing.  FU- 
TILE, in  Latin /frft/w,  from  fuiUty  to  pour 
out,  signifies  oast  away  as  worthless. 

All  these  epithets  characterize  an  ob- 
ject as  of  little  or  no  value:  trifling  and 
trivial  differ  only  in  degree;  the  latter 
denoting  a  stiH* lower  degree  of  value 
than  the  former.  What  is  tri/itig  or 
trivial  is  that  which  does  not  require  any 
consideration,  and  may  be  easily  passed 
over  22S  forgotten :  trifling  objections  can 
never  weigh  against  solid  reason ;  trivial 
remarks  only  expose  the  shallowness  of 
the  remarker :  what  is  petty  ia  beneath 
our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded and  held  cheap;  it  would  be  a 
petty  consideration  for  a  minister  of  state 
to  look  to  the  small  savings  of  a  private 
family:  what  is  frivolow  and  /Wife  is 
disgraceful  for  any  one  to  consider ;  the 
former  in  reUtion  to  all  the  objects  of 
our  pursuit  or  attachment,  the  latter  only 
in  regard  to  matters  of  reasoning ;  dress 
is  SL  frivolous  occupation  when  it  forms 
the  chief  business  of  a  rational  being; 
the  objections  of  freethinkers  against  re- 
vealed religion  are  as  /uiUe  as  they  are 
mischievous. 

We  exceed  the  ancients  in  doggerel  humor, 
Uurlesqoe,  and  all  the  trivial  arts  of  ridicule. 

Adduoh. 

There  is  scarcely  any  man  wltlioat  some  fe- 
Torite  trijle  which  he  values  above  greater  at- 
tainments ;  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which  he 
cannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  ftustrated. 

Johnson. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act 
by  any  other  role  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our 
own  minds.  Steele. 

Ont  of  a  multiplicity  of  criticisms  by  various 
hands,  many  are  sure  to  be  futils.         Cowpbr. 

TROOP,  COMPANY. 
In  a  military  sense,  a  TROOP  is  among 
the  horse  what  a  COMPANY  is  among 


the  foot ;  but  this  is  only  a  partial  accep. 
tation  of  the  terms.  TSvop^  in  French 
troupe^  Spanish  Oropa^  Latin  Ua-ba^  sig- 
nifies an  indiscriminate  multitude;  com- 
pany {v.  To  accompany)  is  any  number 
joined  together,  and  bearing  each  other 
wmpatMf :  hence  we  speak  of  a  troop  of 
hunters,  a  company  of  pUyers ;  a  troop 
of  horsemen,  a  company  of  travellers. 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wandering  troops  constrafai 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guUty  train. 

Dbtdbm. 
Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet ; 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

SHAKSrSAEB. 

TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  MOLEST. 

Whatever  uneasiness  or  painful  sen- 
timent is  produced  in  the  mind  by  out- 
ward circumstances  is  effected  either  by 
TROUBLE  (v.  Affliction),  by  DISTURB- 
ANCE (v.  Commotion),  or  by  MOLESTA- 
TION (t^.  To  inconvenience).  Trouble  is 
the  most  general  in  its  application;  we 
may  be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing, 
or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuitable- 
we  are  disturbed  and  molested  only  by  that 
which  actively  troubles.  Pecuniary  wants 
are  the  greatest  troubles  in  life;  the  per- 
verseuess  of  senrants,  the  indisposition 
or  ill  behavior  of  children,  are  domestic 
troubles:  but  the  noise  of  children  is  a 
disturbance,  and  the  prospect  of  want  dis- 
turbs the  mind.  TVoMe  may  be  per- 
manent; disturbance  and  molestaiion  are 
temporary,  and  both  refer  to  the  peace 
which  is  destroyed ;  a  diMurbance  ruffles 
or  throws  out  of  a  tranquil  state ;  a  mol- 
estation burdens  or  bean  hard  either  on 
the  body  or  the  mind :  noise  is  always  a 
distui-bance  to  one  who  wishes  to  think 
or  to  remain  in  quiet;  talking,  or  any 
noise,  is  a  molestation  to  one  who  is  in 
an  irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind. 

tnysses  was  exceedingly  troubled  at  the  sight 
of  his  mother  (in  the  Elysian  lialds).  Addmon. 
No  bnzzing  sounds  disturb  their  golden  sleep. 

Dbydsn. 
All  use  those  arms  which  nature  has  bestow'd. 
Produce  their  tender  progeny,  and  feed 
With  care  parental,  whilst  that  care  they  need. 
In  these  lovM  offices  completely  blest, 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  rain  fears  molests 

Jentks. 

TROUBLKSOMK,  IRKSOME,  VEXATIOUS. 

Thesk  epithets  are  applied  to  the  oh- 
jects   which  create  tr<iuble  or  vexation. 
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IRKSOME  is  compounded  of  irk  and 
tonUy  from  the  German  artery  vexation, 
whicli  probably  comes  from  the  same 
root  as  the  Greek  opYoc  TROUBLE- 
SOME (v.  To  cffiid)  is  here,  as  before, 
the  generic  term;  irksome  and  VEXA- 
TIOUS are  species  of  the  troublaome: 
what  is  irtmbleaome  creates  either  bodily 
or  mental  pain ;  what  is  trksome  creates 
a  mixture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain; 
and  what  is  vexatious  creates  purely  men- 
tal pain.  What  requires  great  exertion, 
or  a  too  long  continued  exertion  or  exer- 
tions, coupled  with  difficulties,  is  trouble- 
norne:  in  this  sense  the  laying  in  stores 
for  the  winter  is  a  troublesome  work  for 
the  ants,  and  compiling  a  dictionary  is  a 
troublesome  labor  to  the  compiler :  what 
requires  any  exertion  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  make,  or  interrupts  the  peace 
which  we  particularly  long  for,  is  irk- 
some ;  in  this  sense  giving  and  receiving 
of  visits  is  irksome  to  some  persons ;  trav- 
elling is  irksome  to  others :  what  comes 
across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap- 
points us  in  a  particular  manner,  is  vem- 
tioite;  in  this  sense  the  loss  of  a  prize 
which  we  had  hoped  to  gain  may  be  vez- 
aiious. 

The  incuririont  of  troubUaoms  thoughts  are 
often  violent  and  Importunate.  JooKflON. 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  Imt  to  delight  he  made 

US.  MnLTOH. 

The  pensive  ffoddess  has  already  taught 
How  vain  is  hope,  and  how  vexatioue  thought. 

Pkiob. 

TRUTH,  VERACITY. 

TRUTH  belongs  to  the  thing;  VE- 
RACITY to  the  person  :  the  iruih  of  the 
story  is  admitted  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
narrator. 

I  shall  think  myself  obliged  for  the  future  to 
speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart. 

Addison. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  slight- 
ed as  fabulouH,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have 
confirmed  their  veracity.  Johnson. 

TRY,  TEMPT. 

To  TRY  (v.  To  attempt)  is  to  call  forth 
one's  ordinary  powers ;  to  TEMPT  (v.  To 
attempt)  is  a  particular  spedes  of  trial : 
we  try  either  ourselves  or  others;  we 
temnt  others :  we  try  n  person  only  in  the 
path  of  his  duty ;  but  we  may  tempt  him 
to  depart  from  his  duty :  it  is  necessary 


to  6^  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before  yoi 
place  confidence  in  him ;  it  is  wicked  to 
tempt  any  one  to  do  that  which  we  should 
think  wrong  to  do  ourselves ;  our  strength 
is  tried  by  frequent  experiments ;  we  are 
tempted,  by  the  weakness  of  our  prind- 
ples,  to  give  way  to  the  violenoe  of  our 
passions. 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  pow*n  above. 
Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove.  INdr. 
Still  the  old  sting  remain'd,  and  men  1 
To  tempt  the  serpent,  as  be  tsmpts4  i 


TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUABX. 

TUMULTUOUS  signifies  having  in. 
mult;  TUMULTUARY, disposed  for  tu- 
mult :  the  former  is  applied  to  object£  in 
general;  the  latter  to  persons  onlj:  in 
tumtiUtious  meetings  the  voice  of  reBSoa 
is  the  last  thing  that  is  heard ;  it  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  large  and  proDiisca- 
ous  assemblies  to  become  twmdtsutty. 

But  oh,  beyond  description  happiest  he 
Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  llfc*s  tumultuous  «es. 

Pkiob. 

With  fumtOtuary  but  IrresisUble  vio1e»oe«the 

Scotch  insurgents  fell  upon  the  churctiea  In  that 

city  (Perth).  RoBnxaox. 

TUMULTUOUS,  TU&BULEKT,  8KDI- 
TlOUSy  MUTINOU& 

TUMULTUOUS  (v.  Bustle)  describes 
the  disposition  to  make  a  noise;  those 
who  attend  the  play-honses,  particolarfy 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  fumwdto- 
ous:  TURBULENT  marks  a  hostile  spir- 
it of  resistance  to  authority ;  when  pris- 
oners are  dissatisfied  they  are  frequentlv 
turbulent:  SEDITIOUS  marks  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  government;  in  republics 
the  people  are  often  disposed  to  be  sedi- 
tious:  MUTINOUS  marks  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance  against  officers  either  in  the  army 
or  navy ;  a  general  will  not  fail  to  qudl 
the  first  risings  of  a  mutinous  spirit 
Electioneering  mobs  are  always  tmmUtu^ 
ous ;  the  young  and  the  ignorant  are  so 
averse  to  control  that  they  are  easily  led 
by  the  example  of  an  individual  to  be 
turbulent ;  among  the  Romans  the  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  holding  seditious  meet- 
ings, and  sometimes  the  soldiery  would  be 
mutinous, 

Many  civil  broils  and  tumttltitous  rebellions 
they  overcame,  by  reason  of  th^  eontlnaai  pres- 
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ence  of  their  king,  whose  only  presence  often- 
times oonstrainB  the  unruly  people  flnom  a  tboa» 
sand  evil  occasions.  Spimssr. 

Men  of  ambitious  and  PurinU&nt  spirits,  that 
were  dissatisfied  with  privacy,  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  matters  of  state.  Bbmtlet. 

Very  many  of  the  nobility  in  Edinburgh  at  that 
time  did  not  appear  yet  iiL  this  $ediHous  behav- 
ior. CLAJtBHOOM. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that,  if  persuasion  (UI, 
Force  may  against  the  m%Uinou»  prevail. 

WAUjn. 

TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTia 

TURGID  and  TUMID  both  signify 
swollen,  bat  tbey  differ  in  their  applica- 
tion: iwyid  is  moat  commonly  applied 
to  what  swells  by  a  physical  process,  as 
a  turgid  vessel ;  tumidj  from  the  Greek 
^fio^f  the  mind,  is  said  of  that  which 
seems  to  swell  like  the  mind  inflated  with 
pride,  as  the  tumid  waves,  denoting  an 
unnatural  or  unusual  swelling. 

A  bladder  moderately  filled  with  air  and  strong- 
ly tied,  held  near  the  fire,  grew  twrgid  and  hard. 

BOTLI. 

So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hUIs,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep. 

Milton. 

Thev  are  both  applied  to  words.  BOM- 
BASTIC, from  bomhagt,  a  kind  of  cotton, 
signifying  paffed  up  like  cotton,  is  figu- 
rativelf  applicable  to  words  only;  but 
the  bombastie  includes  tiie  sentiments  ex- 
pressed ;  turgidUy  is  confined  mostly  to 
the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer  is 
turgid^  who  expresses  a  simple  thought 
f tt  lofty  language :  a  person  is  bombastic 
who  deals  in  large  words  and  introduces 
bigh  sentiments  in  common  discourse. 

The  tnrffidneM  of  a  young  scribbler  might 

please  his  magnificent  spirit,  always  npon  stilts. 

Wabbubton. 

By  his  endeavoring  too  mnch  to  set  out  his 
bare  collections  in  an  affected  and  bombastic 
style,  they  an  ranch  neglected.  A.  Wood. 

Tumid  is  rather  applied  to  single  words 
than  to  the  style. 

Althongh  such  expressions  may  seem  tumid 
and  aspiring,  yet  cannot  I  sernpte  to  use  seeming 
hyperboles  in  mentioning  felicities,  which  make 
the  highest  hyperboles  but  seeming  ones. 

BOTLE. 

TO  TURN,  BBND,  TWI8T,  DISTORT, 

WRIXO,  WRK8T,  WRENCH. 
TURN  Is  in  French  toujiicr,  Greek  rop- 
vfw,  to  turn,  and  ropvoC)  a  tumer*s  wheel 


BEND,  V.  Bend.  TWIST  is  in  Saxon  ge. 
twistan,  and  German  zwei/en^  to  double, 
from  zweg,  two.  DISTORT,  in  Latin  </«- 
tortus,  participle  of  distorqueOy  compound- 
ed of  <&  and  torqueo,  signifies  to  turn  vio- 
lently aside. 

To  (urn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a 
thing  out  of  its  place  in  an  uneven  line; 
to  bind,  and  the  rest,  are  species  of  turn- 
ing: we  turn  a  thing  by  moving  it  from 
one  point  to  another ;  thus  we  turn  the 
earth  over :  to  bend  is  simply  to  change 
its  direction ;  thui^  a  stick  is  bent,  or  a 
body  may  bend  its  direction  to  a  certain 
point :  to  iwitt  is  to  bend  many  times,  to 
make  many  ium» :  to  distort  is  to  turn 
or  bend  out  of  the  right  course ;  thus 
the  face  is  distorted  in  convulsions.  To 
WRING  is  to  twist  with  violence ;  thus 
linen  which  has  been  wetted  is  vfrnng: 
to  WREST  or  WRENCH  is  to  separate 
from  a  body  by  means  of  twisting  ;  thus 
a  stick  may  be  vretted  out  of  the  hand, 
or  a  hinge  wrenched  off  the  door. 

Yet  still  they  find  a  ftitnre  ta.Hk  remain, 
To  turn  the  soil,  and  break  the  clods  again. 

Dkvdbv. 
Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry  bend  tnelr  flight. 

TuoMBon. 
But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortnr*d  worm, 
Convulsive,  tufist  in  agonizing  folds. 

Tuomoir. 

We  saw  their  stem,  distorted  looks  from  £sr. 

DaTDEM. 

Our  bodies  are  unhappily  made  the  weapons 
of  sin ;  therefore  we  must,  by  an  austere  conrse 
of  duty,  first  tcring  these  weapons  out  of  its 
hands.  South. 

She  wrenched  the  Jav'Ihi  with  her  dying  hands. 

Drtdbn. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the 
figurative  or  moral  application:  we  turn 
a  person  from  his  design;  we  bend  the 
will  of  a  person ;  we  twist  the  meaning 
of  words  to  suit  our  purposes ;  we  distort 
them  so  as  to  give  them  an  entirely  false 
meaning;  we  wring  a  confession  from 
one ;  or  wrest  the  meaning  of  a  person's 
words. 

Strong  passion  dwells  on  that  object  whicJi 
has  seized  and  taken  poswssion  of  the  soul ;  It 
is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by  it  to  turn  its 
view  aside.  Blaik. 

Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to  examine 
whether  things  wherewith  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed be  good  or  evil.  Hookes. 

Something  must  be  distorted  beside  the  intent 
of  the  sovereign  inditer.  Pbachak. 
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To  wring  this  sentence,  to  wr€9t  tliereby  oat 
of  men's  hmnds  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrines. 
Is  without  all  reason.  Ascuah. 

WrtHting  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense, 
That  Heav'n  once  more  most  suffer  violence. 

Dbmbax. 

TURN,  BENT. 

Thksk  words  are  only  compared  here 
iQ  the  figurative  application,  as  respects 
the  state  of  a  person's  inclination :  the 
TURN  is,  therefore,  as  before,  indefinite 
as  to  the  degree ;  it  is  the  first  rising  in- 
clination: BENT  is  a  positively  strong 
birtL,  a  confirmed  inclination;  a  child 
may  early  discover  a  turn  for  music  or 
drawing ;  but  the  real  hent  of  his  genius 
is  not  known  until  he  has  made  a  pro- 
ficiency in  his  education,  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  different  things :  it 
may  be  very  well  to  indulge  the  turn  of 
mind ;  it  is  of  great  importance  to  follow 
the  hent  of  the  mind  as  far  as  respects 
arts  and  sciences. 

I  need  not  tell  yon  how  a  roan  of  Mr.  Rowe's 
turn  entertained  ine.  Popb. 

I  know  the  btHt  of  your  present  attention  is 
directed  toward  the  eloqaence  of  the  bar. 

Melmotu's  Letters  op  Pumt. 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL, 
WRITHE. 

To  TURN  {v.  To  turn)  is,  as  before, 
the  generic  term ;  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  turfUnff ;  WIND  is  to  turn  a  thing 
round  in  a  regular  manner;  WHIRL,  to 
turfi  it  round  in  a  violent  manner; 
TWIRL,  to  turn  it  round  in  any  irregu- 
lar and  unmeaning  way ;  WRITHE,  to 
turn  round  in  convolution  within  itself. 
A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  straight  line ; 
it  is,  therefore,  always  turning:  some- 
times it  lies,  and  sometimes  it  toriUus  in 
agony :  a  wheel  is  whirled  round  by  the 
force  of  gunpowder :  a  top  is  twirled  by 
a  child  in  play. 

How  has  this  poison  lost  Its  wonted  ways  ? 

It  should  have  burned  its  passage,  not  hare  Iln- 

ger'd 
In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crooked  tuminffs 
Of  human  composition.  Dbtden. 

The  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  whid^ 
Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  behind. 

HlQOINS. 

He  was  no  civil  ruffian  ;  none  of  those 
Who  lie  with  ticUUd  locks,  betray  with  shnifts. 
Thomsor. 
Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  various ; 
Ttiere's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  tonlay;  | 


Perhaps  the  atoms,  soUr/in^  In  his  Ixmiii* 
Make  him  think  honestly  this  present  hoar; 
Tlie  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  nngratefkil  Uiosights 
May  mount  aloft  Dbtdejc 

I  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a  quick  suo^aakn 
of  olijects, that,  in  the  most  precipitate  tm)irL,l 
could  catch  a  seotenoe  out  of  each  antlior. 


Dying,  he  bellow'd  out  hb  dread  i 

And  writh'd  with  seeming  anguish  of  Uie  aoaL 


U. 

UKBRUKF^  INFIDELITY,  IKCBKDUUTT. 

UNBELIEF  (v.  Belief)  respecte  mattera 
in  general ;  INFIDELITY  (v,  FaOh/uf)  is 
unbeUef  as  respects  Divine  t^vetatioa; 
INCREDULITY  is  unbelief  in  ordinary 
matters.  Unbdief  is  taken  in  an  indefi- 
nite and  negative  sense ;  it  is  the  want 
of  belief  in  any  particular  thing  that  may 
or  may  not  be  believed.  The  term  tmbe- 
lief  does  not  of  itself  convey  any  re^ 
proacbful  meaning;  it  signifies  properly 
a  general  disposition  not  to  believe. 

Were  Its  revelations  important,  I  skoold  be 
less  inclined  to  unbelief.  Bbattie. 

We  may  be  unbeUeven  in  inififFerent 
as  well  as  the  moat  important  matters, 
but  the  term  tmbeHever  taken  abeolately 
means  one  who  disbelieves  sacred  tnitha 

One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title-pages  and 
editions :  and  immediately,  to  become  consplcu 
ous,  declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever. 

ADmsoa. 

Infiddity  is  a  more  active  state  of 
mind;  It  supposes  a  violent  and  total 
rejection  of  that  which  ought  to  be  6f- 
lieved:  incredulity  is  also  an  active  state 
of  mind,  in  which  we  refuse  belief  in  mat- 
ters that  may  or  may  not  be  rejected. 
The  Jews  are  vnbelieven  in  the  mission 
of  our  Saviour;  the  Turks  are  v^/Mk, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
Bible:  Deists  and  Atheists  arc  likewise 
infidels^  inasmuch  as  they  set  themselves 
up  against  Divine  revelation ;  well  -  in- 
formed people  are  alwa3rs  inereduhu*  of 
stories  respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 

Belief  and  profession  win  speak  a  Clirbtlan 
but  very  faintly,  when  tliy  conversation  pn>- 
claims  thee  an  injldel.  Soctb. 

The  youth  hears  all  the  predktions  of  the  aied 
with  obstinate  inereduUip. 
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TO  UNCOVER,  DISCOVBB,  DISCLOSB. 

To  UNCOVER,  like  DISCOVER,  im- 
plies to  take  off  the  covering;  but  the 
former  refers  mostly  to  aa  artiticial,  ma- 
terial, and  occasional  covering;  the  lat- 
ter to  a  natural,  moral,  and  habitual  cov- 
ering: plants  are  uncovered^  that  they 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air :  they 
are  ^Movered  to  gratify  the  researches  of 
the  botanist. 

We  should  uncover  ova  nakedness  by  throw- 
ing off  that  Christian  religion  which  has  lilther- 
to  been  our  boast  and  comfort  Bubks. 

SlncCt  yon  know,  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  diseater  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  know  not  of. 

Shaksfeabs. 

To  discover  and  DISCLOSE  {v.  To  pub^ 
listh)  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  they 
differ  in  the  object  and  manner  of  the 
action :  to  dUcover  is  to  remove  the  cov- 
ering  which  hides  a  thing  from  view, 
whether  it  be  there  by  accident  or  de- 
sign; to  dMdoM  is  to  open  that  which 
has  been  closed :  as  many  things  may  be 
covered  which  are  not  closed,  such  things 
may,  by  drawing  aside  the  covering,  be 
dueovered:  a  country  is  properly  <ft»aw«'- 
eii^  or  a  plant  growing  in  some  heretofore 
unknown  place  may  be  discovered;  what- 
ever  is  disdosed  must  have  been  previ- 
ously closed  or  enclosed  in  some  other 
body ;  as  to  disdose  the  treasures  which 
lie  buried  in  the  earth. 

Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
Tlie  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

Shakstbarc 

Tlje  shells  belnjc  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone, 
the  stone  included  in  them  is  thereby  diseloasd 
and  set  at  liberty.  Woodwa»d. 

So  in  the  figurative  or  moral  applica- 
tion, a  plot  may  be  discovered^  but  a  se- 
cret which  lies  deep  in  the  bosom  may 
be  disdoaed. 

He  shall  never,  by  any  alteration  in  me,  die- 
cover  my  knowledge  of  his  mistake.  Pope. 

If  I  diecloM  my  passion, 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end  :  if  I  conceal  it. 
The  world  will  call  me  false.  Addison. 

TJNDBR,  BKLOW,  BENEATH. 

UNDER,  like  kind  in  behind,  and  the 
German  wn/w*,  hifUer^  etc.,  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  in,  implying 
the  relation  of  enclosure.    BELOW  de- 


notes the  state  of  being  low;  and  BE* 
NEATH,  from  the  German  nieder,  and 
the  Greek  vcpdc  or  cvcp^  downward,  has 
the  same  original  signification.  It  is  ev- 
ident, therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
preposition  under  denotes  any  situation 
of  retirement  or  concealment ;  bdowy  any 
situation  of  inferiority  or  lowness;  and 
beneath^  the  same,  only  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  We  are  covered  or  sheltered  by 
that  which  we  stand  tender  ;  we  excel  or 
rise  above  that  which  is  below  us;  we 
look  down  upon  that  which  is  beneath 
us :  we  live  under  the  protection  of  gov- 
ernment ;  the  sun  disappears  when  it  is 
bdow  the  horizon;  we  are  apt  to  tread 
upon  that  which  is  altogether  beneath  us. 

All  sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  changeable- 
ness,  as  well  as  feel  the  influence,  of  the  planet 
they  are  under.  South. 

Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  bdouf^  above ; 
Nothing  that's  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

Denhax. 

How  can  anything  better  be  expected  than 
rust  and  canker,  when  men  will  rather  dig  their 
treasure  from  beneath  than  fetch  it  from  above? 

SOUTU. 

UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT,  IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

UNDERSTANDING  («.  To  conceive), 
being  the  Saxon  word,  is  employed  to  de- 
scribe a  familiar  and  easy  power  or  op- 
eration of  the  mind  in  forming  distinct 
ideas  of  things.  INTELLECT  (v.  Intel, 
led)  is  employed  to  mark  the  same  oper- 
ation in  regard  to  higher  and  more  ab- 
struse objects.  The  understanding  ap- 
plies to  the  first  exercise  of  the  rational 
powers:  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of 
children  and  savages  that  they  employ 
their  understandings  on  the  simple  ob- 
jects of  perception ;  a  child  uses  his  un- 
derstanding  to  distinguish  the  dimensions 
of  objects,  or  to  apply  the  right  names 
to  the  things  that  come  before  his  notice. 

By  ttnderetandina,  I  mean  that  faculty 
whereby  we  arc  enabled  to  apprehend  the  ob- 
jects of  knowled^,  generals  as  well  as  partic- 
ulars, absent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  to 
Judge  of  their  truth  or  Wsehood,  good  or  evil. 

WiLKIKS. 

JnteUed,  being  a  matured  state  of  the 
understanding,  is  most  properly  applied 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  their 
powers  in  full  vigor :  we  speak  of  under- 
standing as  the  characteristic  distinction 
between  man  and  brute ;  but  human  be- 
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lugs  are  distinguiBhed  from  each  other 
by  the  measure  of  their  inicUect,  We 
may  expect  the  youngest  children  to  em- 
ploy an  undenianding  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  they  have  of  using 
their  senses ;  we  are  gratified  when  we 
see  great  inteUed  in  the  youth  whom  we 
are  instructing. 

The  light  vithin  ns  is  (since  the  fall)  become 
darlcness ;  and  the  understanding,  that  shoald 
be  eyea  to  the  blind  fiKulty  of  the  wiU,  is  bUnd 
itaelf.  Sooth. 

All  thow  arts  and  inventions  which  ralgar 
minds  gaze  at,  the  iiigcnioos  pursue,  and  all  ad- 
mire, are  but  the  relics  of  an  intellect  defiiced 
with  sin  and  time.  South. 

Inidlect  and  INT£LLI6£NCE  are  de. 
rived  from  the  same  word;  but  intellect 
is  applied  merely  to  human  power,  and 
inteUiffence  to  the  spiritual  power  of  high- 
er beings ;  as  the  inldligenee  of  angels : 
so,  when  applied  to  human  beings,  it  is 
taken  in  the  most  abstract  sense  for  the 
intellectual  power :  hence  we  speak  of  in- 
telligenjce  as  displayed  in  the  countenance 
of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has 
exerted  his  intellect^  and  thereby  proved 
that  it  exists. 

Silent  as  the  ecstatic  bliss 
Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse.  Otwat. 

UNDBTERMINED,  UNSETTLED,  UN- 
STEADY, WAVERING. 

UNDETERMINED  (v.  To  determine)  is 
a  temporary  state  of  the  mind ;  UNSET- 
TLED is  commonly  more  lasting :  we  are 
undetermined  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life ;  we  are  ungettUd  in  matters  of  opin- 
ion: we  may  be  undetermined  whether 
we  shall  go  or  stay ;  we  are  unsettled  in 
our  faith  or  religious  profession. 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  applied 
to  particular  objects ;  UNSTEADY  and 
WAVERING  are  habits  of  the  mind :  to 
be  unsteady  is,  in  fact,  to  be  habitually 
unsettled  in  regard  to  all  objects.  An 
unsettled  character  is  one  that  has  no 
settled  principles :  an  unsteady  character 
has  an  unfitness  in  himself  to  settle. 
Undetermined  describes  one  uniform 
state  of  mind,  namely,  the  want  of  de- 
termination :  imn'mn^  describes  a  change- 
able state,  namely,  the  state  of  determin- 
ing variously  at  different  times.  Unde- 
termined is  always  taken  in  an  indifferent, 
wtverinff  mostly  in  a  bad,  sense :  we  may 


frequently  be  undetermined  from  the  nat. 
ure  of  the  case,  which  does  not  present 
motives  for  determining;  but  a  person 
is  mostly  wavering^  from  a  defect  in  his 
character,  in  cases  where  he  might  de- 
termine. A  parent  may  witii  reason  be 
undetermined  as  to  the  line  of  life  which 
he  shall  choose  for  his  son :  men  of  soft 
and  timid  characters  are  always  scwnvr- 
ing  in  the  most  trivUI,  as  well  as  the 
most  important,  concerns  of  life. 

We  suffer  the  last  part  otWSt  to  steal  fWxm  as 
in  wealc  hopes  of  some  fortnltons  ocenrrence  or 
drowsy  equilibrations  c/tuHdUerminedcaafueL 

Uncertain  and  nnsettled  as  Cicero  was,  he 
seems  fired  with  the  contemplation  of  immofia}- 
Ity-  Pbascs. 

You  will  find  soberness  and  truth  In  the  prop- 
er teachers  of  religion,  and  much  unsteadinem 
and  vanity  in  others.  Earl  Wnrrwoan. 

Tet  soch,  we  find,  they  are  as  can  control 
The  servile  actions  of  our  wavering  aool. 

Pbiob. 

TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOP. 

To  UNFOLD  is  to  open  that  which  has 
been  folded;  to  UNRAVEL  is  to  open 
that  which  has  been  ravelled  or  tangled ; 
to  DEVELOP  is  to  open  that  which  has 
been  wrapped  in  an  envdope.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  therefwe  to  mor- 
al objects  is  obvious:  what  has  been 
folded  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded;  in 
this  manner  a  bidden  transaction  is  un- 
folded^ by  being  reUited  circumstantially: 
what  has  been  entangled  in  any  mystery 
or  confusion  is  unraveled:  in  this  man- 
ner a  mysterious  transaction  is  unravdled^ 
if  any  circumstance  is  fully  accounted 
for :  what  has  been  wrapped  up  so  as  to 
be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  is  develop- 
ed; in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or 
novel,  or  the  talent  of  a  person,  is  devd- 
oped. 

And  to  the  sage-instmcting  eye  unfold 

The  various  twine  of  light  THotoon. 

You  must  be  sure  to  unraf>el  all  your  designs 
to  a  Jealous  man.  Adi>isom. 

The  character  of  Tiberius  is  extremely  dilBcolt 
to  develop.  CcMBSBiaKo. 

UNHAPPY,  MI8ERABLB,  WRETCHED. 

UNHAPPY  is  literally  not  to  be  hap- 
py; this  is  the  negative  condition  of 
many  who  might  be  happy  if  they 
pleased.  MISERABLE,  from  misereor, 
to  pity,  is  to  deserve  pity ;  that  is,  to  be 
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podtiTely  and  extremely  unhoqipy:  this 
is  the  lot  only  of  a  comparatively  few: 
WRETCHED,' from  our  word  wreck,  the 
Saxon  vireoea,  an  exile,  and  the  like,  sig- 
nifies cast  away  or  abandoned ;  that  is, 
particularly  miterabley  which  is  the  lot 
of  still  fewi|i  As  happiness  lies  proper- 
ly in  the  mind,  uti^p^  is  taken  in  the 
proper  sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  feelings ;  but  is  figuratively  extended 
to  the  outward  circumstances  which  oc- 
casion the  painful  feelings ;  we  lead  an 
ftnhappy  life,  or  are  in  an  unhappy  con- 
dition: as  that  which  excites  the  com- 
passion of  others  must  be  external,  and 
the  state  of  abandonment  must  of  itself 
be  an  outward  state,  maerable  and  itrdch' 
ed  are  properly  applied  to  the  outward 
circumstances  which  cause  the  pain,  and 
improperly  to  the  pain  which  is  occa^ 
sioned.  We  can  measure  the  force  of 
these  words,  that  is  to  say,  the  degree  of 
unhappine88  which  they  express,  only  by 
the  circumstance  which  causes  the  un- 
happinesi.  An  unhappy  man  is  indefi- 
nite ;  as  we  may  be  unhappy  from  slight 
circumstances,  or  from  those  which  are 
important ;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
happy at  the  loss  of  a  plaything ;  a  man 
is  ufJiappy  who  leads  a  vicious  life :  mis- 
erable and  wreUhed  are  more  limited  in 
their  application ;  a  child  cannot  be  ei- 
ther miserable  or  wretched  and  he  who 
is  so  has  some  serious  cause,  either  in 
his  own  mind  or  in  his  circumstances,  to 
make  him  so :  a  man  is  miserable  who  is 
tormented  by  his  conscience;  a  mother 
will  be  wretelied  who  sees  her  child  vio- 
lently torn  from  her. 

Such  It  the  ikta  uiUiappy  women  find, 
And  snch  the  cone  entau'd  upon  onr  kind. 

ROWB. 

God,  according  to  his  universal  way  of  work- 
ing, ffraciously  turns  these  folliefl  (froin  the  pas- 
sions) so  flu-  to  the  advantage  of  his  mieerahle 
creatares,  aa  to  be  the  present  solace  and  support 
of  their  distressos.  WAaauBTOH. 

Tie  inurmnr,  discontent,  distrust. 
That  makea  yoa  ^oretched.  Gat. 

UNIMPORTANT,  INSIGNIFICANT,  IMMA- 
TERIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 
TiiK  want  of  importancey  of  conxideror 
iion,  of  ngntficatUm^  and  of  matter  or 
substance,  is  expressed  by  these  terms. 
They  differ,  therefore,  principally  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitives ;  but 


they  are  so  closely  allied  that  they  may 
be  employed  sometimes  indifferently. 
UNIMPORTANT  r^ards  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions:  it  is  ummpor- 
tant  whether  we  use  this  or  that  word 
in  cerUin  cases:  INCONSIDERABLE 
and  INSIGNIFICANT  respects  those 
things  which  may  attract  notice:  the 
former  is  more  adapted  to  the  grave 
style,  to  designate  the  comparative  low 
value  of  things ;  the  latter  is  a  familiar 
term  which  seems  to  convey  a  contempt- 
uous meaning :  in  a  description,  we  may 
say  that  the  number,  the  size,  the  quan- 
tity, etc.,  is  inconeideraible ;  in  speaking 
of  persons,  we  may  say  they  are  i/imgmfi' 
cant  in  stature,  look,  talent,  station,  and 
the  like ;  or,  speaking  of  things,  an  in-, 
nffmfieani  production,  or  an  ineignijleani 
word :  IMMATERIAL  is  a  species  of  the 
unimportant^which  is  applied  only  to  fa- 
miliar subjects ;  it  is  immaterial  whether 
we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  it  is  immaU' 
rial  whether  we  have  a  few  or  many. 

Nigno  and  Gnerra  made  no  discoveries  of  any 
importance.  Robbktbok. 

That  t&lB  soul  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  any 
principle  of  natural  reason  is  1  think  no  incoft" 
eiderable  point  gained.  Soimi. 

As  I  am  ineignijloant  to  the  company  In  pub- 
lic places,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend 
to  make  an  appearance.  Addisok. 

If,  in  the  Jndgment  of  Impartial  persons,  the 
arguments  be  strong  enough  to  convince  an  nn« 
biassed  mind,  it  is  not  material  whether  every 
wrangling  atheist  will  sit  down  contented  with 
them.  Stilumoplkbt. 

UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 

UNLESS,  which  is  equivalent  to  iftees, 
if  not,  or  if  one  fail,  is  employed  only  for 
the  particular  case ;  but  EXCEPT  has  al- 
ways a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  is  hereby  signified :  I 
shall  not  do  it  unless  he  ask  roe ;  no  one 
can  enter  exeqil  those  who  are  provided 
with  tickets. 

Unless  money  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot 
be  carried  on.  IIlackstone. 

If  a  wife  continnes  in  the  use  of  her  Jewels  till 
her  husband's  death,  she  shall  afterward  retain 
them  against  his  executors  and  administrators, 
and  all  other  persons  eareept  creditors. 

Blackstohb. 

UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE,  HARM- 
LESS. 

UNOFFENDING  denotes  the  act  of 
not  of endinff:  INOFFENSIVE,  the  prop- 
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erty  of  not  beiDg  disposed  or  apt  to  of- 
fend :  HARML^S,  the  property  of  be- 
ing Toid  of  barm,  ilnoffmding  expresses, 
therefore,  only  a  partial  state ;  inoffentwe 
and  harnde»  mark  the  disposition  and 
character.  A  child  is  unoffending  as  long 
as  he  docs  nothing  to  offend  others ;  but 
he  may  be  offennve  if  he  discover  an  un- 
aniiable  temper,  or  has  unpleasant  man- 
ners: a  creature  is  inoffensive  that  has 
nothing  in  itself  that  can  offend;  but 
that  is  hamdeu  which  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  harm.  Domestic 
animals  are  frequently  very  inoffensive; 
it  is  a  great  recommendation  of  a  quack 
medicine  to  say  that  it  is  hamden. 

The  unoff^Mfinn  royal  little  ones  were  not 
only  condemned  to  languish  in  solitade  and  dark- 
neMfbat  their  bodies  left  to  perish  with  diaeaae. 

Sbwaiu>. 
For  drlnka,  the  grape 
She  cniahea,  inoffewtiv^  must.  Milton. 

When  the  disciple  is  questioned  about  the  stud- 
ies of  his  master,  he  makes  report  or  some  minute 
and  frivolous  researches  which  are  introduced 
only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  harmUm  lauKh. 

CUMBBftLAMD. 


,UNRULY,  UNGOVERNABLE,  REFRAC- 
TORir. 

UNRULY  marks  the  want  of  disposi- 
tion to  be  ruled ;  UNGOVERNABLE,  an 
absolute  incapacity  to  be  governed:  the 
former  is  a  temporary  or  partial  error, 
the  latter  is  an  habitual  defect  in  the 
temper :  a  volatile  child  will  be  occasion- 
ally unrviy  ;  any  child  of  strong  passions 
will  become  tmffovemable  by  excessive  in- 
dulgence: we  say  that  our  wills  are  ?*n- 
rttli/  and  our  tempers  are  ungovei'neiJMe, 
REFRACTORY,  from  the  Latin  refringo, 
to  bi'eak  open,  marks  the  disposition  to 
break  everything  down  before  it:  it  is 
the  excess  of  the  unruly  with  regard  to 
children :  the  unruly  is,  however,  nega- 
tive; but  the  refractory  is  positive:  an 
unruly  child  objects  to  be  ruled;  a  re- 
fractory child  sets  up  a  positive  resist- 
ance to  all  rule ;  an  unruly  child  may  be 
altogether  silent  and  passive;  a  refrae- 
iory  child  always  commits  himself  by 
spme  act  of  intemperance  in  word  or 
deed:  he  is  unruly,  if  in  any  degree  he 
gives  trouble  in  the  ruling  ;  he  is  refrae- 
iory,  if  he  refuses  altogether  to  be  ruled. 

How  hardly  is  the  restive,  unruly  will  of  man 
flnt  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.  Sooth. 


I  conceive  (relied  Nicholas)  I  stand  here  be- 
fore you,  my  roost  equitable  Judges,  for  no  wone 
a  crime  than  cudgelling  my  rtfraetory  inuk. 

Ct^MBBBLAKS. 

He«v'ns,how  unlike  tlieir  Belgic  sires  of  old! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  unyovenMbly  bold. 

GOUMOTB. 
UNSEARCHABLE,  INSCBtTTABLB. 

Tii£S£  terms  are  both  applied  to  things 
set  above  the  understanding  of  roan, 
but  not  altogether  indifferently ;  for  that 
which  is  UNSEARCHABLE  is  not  act  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  us  as  that  which 
is  INSCRUTABLE:  for  that  which  is 
eearched  is  in  common  concerns  easier 
to  be  found  than  that  which  requires  a 
aenUiny.  The  ways  of  God  are  all  to  us 
finite  creatures  more  or  less  unaearc^ 
bU;  but  the  mysterious  plans  of  Provi- 
dence, as  frequently  evinced  in  the  afEairs 
of  men,  are  altogether  inBerutaUe, 

Things  else  by  me  unae4xrehable^  now  heard 
With  wonder.  Miltos. 

To  expect  that  tlie  intrtcadef  of  adeaee  will  be 
pierced  by  a  careless  glance,  is  to  expect  a  partk>- 
ttlar  privilege ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  man  if 
tn»erutabl6  to  diligence,  Is  to  enchain  the  mind 
in  voluntary  sbacklea^  Jonnov. 


UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTTKR- 
ABLE,  INEXPRESSIBLE. 

UNSPEAKABLE  and  INEFFABLE, 
from  the  Latin  /or,  to  speak,  have  pre- 
cisely the  same*  meaning ;  but  the  un- 
ftpeakahU  is  said  of  objects  in  general,  par- 
ticularly of  that  which  is  above  human 
conception,  and  surpasses  the  power  of 
language  to  describe ;  as  the  unspeakable 
goodness  of  God:  INEFFABLE  is  said 
of  such  objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in 
words  with  adequate  force ;  as  the  inrf- 
fable  sweetness  of  a  person's  look :  UN- 
UTTERABLE and  INEXPRESSIBLE  aie 
extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  signs  from 
one  being  to  another ;  thus  grief  is  «ii- 
utterable  which  it  is  nol  in  the  power  of 
the  sufferer  by  any  sounds  to  bring  home 
to  the  feelings  of  another ;  grief  is  inex- 
msaible  which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by 
looks,  or  words,  or  any  signs.  UuuitcrO' 
ble  is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  gire  uUeranee ;  in- 
eaqtressibU  may  be  said  of  that  which  is 
to  be  expressed  concerning  others:  our 
own  pains  are  unutterable;  the  sweetness 
of  a  person's  countenance  is  ineaprets^. 
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The  vast  aWerence  of  God's  nature  from  onrs 
makes  the  dtffbrence  between  them  so  unsp^ak- 
ablff  great.  South. 

The  influences  of  the  Divine  nature  enliven 
the  mind  with  ineffubU  Joys,  Socth. 

Nature  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  iMVutterd^^.  MnTon. 

The  evil  which  lies  lurking  under  a  temptation 
is  intolerable  and  ineaopret&ible.  South. 

UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY,  UK, 

UNTRUTH  is  an  uidrue  saying; 
FALSEHOOD  and  LIE  are  false  say- 
ings: untruth  of  itself  reflects  no  dis- 
grace on  the  agent;  it  may  be  uninten- 
tional or  not :  a  falsehood  and  a  lie  are 
intentional  fabie  sayings,  differing  only 
in  degree  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender : 
a  falsehood  is  not  always  spoken  for  the 
express  intention  of  deceiving,  but  a  lie 
is  uttered  only  for  the  worst  of  purposes. 
Borne  persons  have  a  habit  of  telling/dw- 
hoods  from  the  mere  love  of  talking :  those 
who  are  guilty  of  bad  actions  endeavor 
to  conceal  them  by  lies.  Children  are  apt 
to  speak  utUruths  for  want  of  understand- 
ing the  value  of  words :  travellers,  from 
a  love  of  exaggeration,  are  apt  to  intro- 
duce/a/M^MMV  into  their  narrations:  it 
is  the  nature  of  a  lie  to  increase  itself  to 
a  teiifold  degree ;  one  lie  must  be  backed 
by  many  more. 

Falsehood  is  also  used  in  the  abistract 
sense  for  what  \s  false.  FALSITY  is 
never  used  but  in  the  abstract  sense,  for 
the  property  of  the  false.  The  former 
is  general,  the  latter  particular,  in  the 
application :  the  trnth  ot  falsehood  of  an 
assertion  is  not  always  to  be  distinctly 
proved ;  i^e  falsity  of  any  particular  per- 
son's assertion  may  be  proved  by  the  ev- 
idence of  others. 

Above  all  things  tell  no  untruihy  no,  not  even 
in  trifles.  Sia  Hbnrt  Stditet. 

Many  temptations  to  falsehood  will  occur  in 
the  disguise  of  passions  too  specious  to  fear  much 
reststaiK-e.  Johnson. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteraticn  either 
in  the  truth  or  faUiPy  of  things.  South. 

The  nature  of  a  lie  consists  in  this,  that  it  Is 
a  fttUe  sifi;niflcation  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
used.  Sooth. 

UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 

UNWORTHY  is  a  term  of  less  reproach 
than  WORTHLESS;  for  the  former  sig- 
nifies not  to  be  tporthy  of  praise  or  hon- 


or ;  the  latter  signifies  to  btf  without  all 
worth,  and  consequently  in  the  fullest 
sense  bad.  It  may  be  a  mark  of  mod- 
esty or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an  nn- 
ioorthy  partaker  of  your  kindness ;  but  it 
would  be  folly  and  extravagance  to  say 
that  I  am  a  wortJdess  partaker  of  your 
kindness.  There  are  many  iinworMy  mem- 
bers in  every  religious  community;  but 
every  society  that  is  conducted  upon  prop- 
er principles  will  take  care  to  exclude 
worthless  members.  In  regard  to  one  an- 
other, we  are  often  unworthy  of  the  dis- 
tinctions or  privileges  we  enjoy;  in  re> 
gard  to  our  Maker,  we  are  all  unworthy 
of  his  goodness,  for  we  are  all  worthless 
in  his  eyes. 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend. 
Till  now  disdaining  his  unworthy  end.  Dbmham. 

The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  desert- 
ed by  everybody  except  iGschines,  the  parasite 
of  the  t>'rant  Dionysins,  and  the  most  worthier 
man  liviog.  Cumbbkland. 

USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 

Thk  usage  is  what  one  has  been  long 
used  to  do ;  CUSTOM  (v.  Custom)  is  what 
one  generally  does ;  PRESCRIPTION  is 
what  is  prescribed  by  usage  to  be  done. 
The  fisaye  acquires  force  and  sanction  by 
dint  of  time;  the  custom  acquires  sanc- 
tion by  the  frequency  of  its  being  done 
or  the  numbers  doing  it;  the  prescrip- 
tioH  acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
prescribes.  B(mce  it  arises  that  customs 
vary  in  every  age,  but  that  usaye  and  pre- 
scription supply  the  place  of  written  law. 

With  the  national  assembly  of  France,  posses- 
sion is  nothing,  law  and  usaffe  are  nothing. 

BCRKE. 

For,  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  Te\gn, 
His  hospitable  euatonm  we  retain.  DnTDEiv. 
If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  ofT,  on  what  occasion 
should  it  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  law- 
ful pleasure  ?  Johksom. 

imLITY,  USB,  SERVICE,  AVAIL- 
UTILITY  and  USE  both  come  from 
utor.  SERVICE,  from  the  Latin  nervio, 
to  employ  or  make  use  of.  AVAIL, 
from  a  or  a<f  and  wi«7,  in  French  valoir^ 
and  Latin  valeo^  signifies  strength  for  a 
given  purpose  or  to  a  given  end. 

All  these  terms  imply  fitness  to  be 
employed  to  advantage'  (v.  Advaniayt, 
BeneJU).     Utility  is  applied  in  a  general 
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sense  to  what  may  be  usefully  employ- 
ed:  um  to  that  which  is  actuaUy  so  em- 
ployed ;  things  are  said  to  be  of  general 
utilu^,  or  a  thing  is  said  to  be  of  a  partic- 
ular tiw. 

Those  things  which  hav«  long  gone  together 
are  confederate,  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so 
well ;  but,  though,  they  help  bj  their  vtUity^  yet 
they  trouble  by  their  Inconfbrmity.  Bacson. 

The  Greeks  In  the  heroic  age  seem  to  haro 
been  nnacqoainted  with  the  use  of  iron. 

ROBBaTSON. 

The  word  tue  refers  us  to  the  employ- 
ment of  things  generally,  and  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  such  tue;  aermce^  the 
particular  state  or  capacity  of  a  thing  to 
be  usefully  employed.  It  is  most  proper, 
therefore,  to  say  that  prayers  and  en- 
treaties are  of  v»e;  but  in  speaking  of 
tools,  weapons,  and  the  like,  to  say  they 
are  of  service.  Prudence  forbids  us  to 
destroy  anything  that  may  be  of  use; 
economy  enjoins  upon  us  not  to  throw 
aside  anything  as  long  as  it  is  fit  for 
service. 

A  man  with  great  talents  but  void  of  discretion 
is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  (able,  strong  and  blind, 
endued  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want 
of  sight  is  of  no  t<s«  to  him.  Addison. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  seroiee  to  these  people 
(hypochondriacs)  to  wear  some  electric  substance 
next  their  skin,  to  defend  the  nerves  and  fibres 
from  the  damp  of  non-electric  air.        Bbtdonb. 

All  the  preceding  terms  are  taken  ab- 
solutely: AVAIL  is  a  term  of  relative 
import;  it  respects  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  thing  may  be  fit  or  other- 
wise to  be  employed  with  efficacy.  When 
entreaties  arc  found  to  be  of  no  avat/, 
females  sometimes  try  the  force  of  tears. 

What  does  it  avails  though  Seneca  had  taught 
as  good  morality  as  Christ  himself  from  the 

mount?  CUMBCRLAMD. 

TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE,  PRO- 
NOU^'CE. 
UTTER,  from  om/,  signifies  to  put  out ; 
that  is,  to  send  forth  a  sound :  this,  there- 
fore, is  a  more  general  term  than  SPEAK, 
which  is  to  lUier  an  intelligible  sound. 
We  may  utter  a  groan ;  we  ^peak  words 
only,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  serve 
as  words.  To  apeak,  therefore,  is  only  a 
species  of  utterance;  a  dumb  man  has 
uUeranee,\y\ii  not  speech,  ARTICULATE 
and  PRONOUNCE  are  modes  of  ^eak^ 
vng;  to  articukUe,  from  articulum,  a  joint, 


is  to  pronounce  distinctly  the  letters  Of 
syllables  of  words ;  which  is  the  first  ef- 
fort of  a  child  beginning  to  speak.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  make  a  cnild  or- 
ticmaie  every  letter  when  he  first  begins 
to  speak  or  read.  To  pronounce,  from  the 
Latin  pronunciOy  to  speak  out  loud,  is  a 
formal  mode  of  ^peaking.  A  child  most 
first  articulate  the  letters  and  the  sylla- 
bles, then  he  pronounces  or  sets  forth  the 
whole  word ;  this  is  necessary  before  he 
can  qEMoJt  to  be  understood. 

At  each  word  that  my  destructioD  uttered 

My  heart  recoiled.  Orwar. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  yon  may  change  and 

mend, 
Dut  words  once  spoke  can  never  be  reeali'd. 

Wauxk. 

The  torments  of  disease  can  sometimes  ooly 
be  siflrnified  by  groans  or  sobs,  or  inarUcuiaU 
c;}acnlations.  JovMses. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  j 
it  to  yoa. 


VACANCY,  VACUITY,  INANTTT. 

VACANCY  and  VACUITY  both  de- 
note  the  space  unoccupied,  or  the  ab» 
stract  quality  of  being  unoccupied.  IN- 
ANITY, from  the  Latin  inanvt,  denotes 
the  abstract  quality  of  emptiness,  or  of 
not  containing  anything :  hence  the  for- 
mer terms  vacancy  and  vacuity  are  used 
in  an  indifferent  sense;  inanity  always 
in  a  bad  sense :  there  may  be  a  vateutey 
in  the  mind,  or  a  V€tettney  in  life,  which 
we  may  or  may  not  fill  up  as  we  please ; 
but  inanity  of  character  denotes  the  want 
of  the  essentials  that  constitute  a  diar* 
acter. 

There  are  vacuities  in  the  happiest  life,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  fill. 

BiJUB. 

When  I  look  np  and  behold  the  heavens,  it 
makes  roe  scorn  the  world  and  the  pleasures 
thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  these  and  the 
inanity  of  the  other.  Howsx.l. 

VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUnXESB. 

Thesk  epithets  are  all  applied  to  our 
endeavors ;  but  the  term  VAIN  (r.  Idle) 
is  the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  the 
other  terms  are  particular  and  definite; 
What  we  aim  at,  as  well  as  what  we 
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strive  for,  may  be  vain;  bat  INEFFECT- 
UAL,  that  is,  not  effectual  {v.  Effective), 
and  FRUITLESS,  that  is,  without  fruit, 
signifyiDg  not  producing  the  desired  fruit 
of  one^s  labor,  refer  only  to  the  termina- 
tion or  value  of  our  labors.  When  the 
object  aimed  at  is  general  in  its  import, 
it  is  common  to  term  the  endeavor  vain 
when  it  cannot  attain  this  object:  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  reform  a  person's 
character  until  he  is  convinced  that  he 
stands  in  need  of  reformation ;  when  the 
means  employed  are  inadequate  for  the 
attainment  of  the  particular  end,  it  is 
usual  to  call  the  endeavor  ifieffectiud; 
cool  arguments  will  be  ifteffeehuU  in  con- 
vincing any  one  inflamed  with  a  partic- 
ular passion :  when  labor  is  specifically 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  a  partic- 
ular object,  it  is  usual  to  term  it  fruitless 
if  it  fail:  peace -makers  will  often  find 
themselves  in  this  condition,  that  their 
labors  will  be  rendered  yr«t<^  by  the 
violent  passions  of  angry  opponents. 

Natare  aloud  calls  out  for  balmy  rest, 

But  all  In  vain.  Qehtlbman. 

After  nwayfruUlemt  overtures,  the  Inca,  de- 
spairing of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  at- 
tacked him  by  surprise  with  a  numerous  body. 

ROBBRTSOir. 

Thou  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  wonldst  resent  the  offer'd  wrong, 
Though  inefeetual  found.  Hilton. 

VALUABLE,  PJRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 

VALUABLE  signifies  fit  to  be  valued; 
PRECIOUS,  having  a  high  price ;  COST- 
LY, oi>sfm^  much  money.  ValuabU  ez- 
preases  directly  the  idea  of  value;  pre- 
dout  and  eottty  express  the  same  idea  in- 
directly :  on  the  other  hand,  that  which 
is  valuable  is  only  said  to  be  fit  or  deserv- 
ing of  value;  hni  precious  and  costly  de- 
note that  which  is  highly  valftable,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  measure  of  val- 
wng  objects,  that  is,  by  the  price  they 
bear ;  hence,  the  latter  two  express  the 
idea  much  more  strongly  than  the  former. 

Remote  countries  cannot  conrey  their  com- 
modities by  land  to  those  places,  when  on  ac* 
count  of  their  rarity  they  are  desired  and  become 
valuable.  RoBaaxsoN. 

It  is  no  improper  comparison  that  a  thankful 
heart  is  like  a  box  ^precious  ointment 

HOWEXX. 

The  king  gave  him  all  the  duke*s  rich  flxrs,  and 
much  of  his  eoiOly  liouaehold  stuff.  Llotd. 


They  are  similarly  distinguished  in 
their  moral  application :  a  book  is  valu- 
able according  to  its  contents,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  which  men  set  upon 
it,  either  individually  or  collectively.  The 
Bible  is  the  only  precious  book  in  the 
world  that  has  intrinsic  value,  that  is,  set 
above  all  price.  There  are  many  cosily 
things,  which  are  only  valuable  to  the 
individuals  who  are  disposed  to  expend 
money  upon  them. 

What  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pass  over  all  the 
valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on 
his  infirmities  I  Addisom. 

Two  other  preci&ue  drops  that  ready  stood 
Each  In  their  crystal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss'd  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse. 

HlLTOK. 

Christ  Is  sometimes  pleased  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  himself  oostf y.  Somru. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 

VALUE,  from  the  Latin  valeo,  to  bo 
strong,  respects  those  essential  qualities 
which  constitute  its  strength.  WORTH, 
in  German  toerth,  from  tro/irm,  to  per- 
ceive, signifies  that  good  which  is  experi- 
enced or  felt  to  exist  in  a  thing.  RATE, 
V.  Proportion,  PRICE,  in  Latin  preHunK, 
from  the  Greek  irpaaaw,  to  sell,  signifies 
what  a  thing  is  sold  for. 

Value  IS  a  general  and  indefinite  term, 
applied  to  whatever  is  conceived  to  be 
good  in  a  thing :  the  vorth  is  that  good 
only  which  is  conceived  or  known  as 
such.  The  value,  therefore,  of  a  thing  is 
as  variable  as  the  humors  and  circum- 
stances of  men;  it  may  be  nothing  or 
something  very  great  in  the  same  object 
at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  different 
men.  The  worth  is,  however,  that  value 
which  is  acknowledged ;  it  is  therefore 
something  more  fixed  and  permanent: 
we  speak  of  the  vtUue  of  external  objects 
which  are  determined  by  taste ;  but  the 
worth  of  things  as  determined  by  rule. 
The  value  of  a  book  that  is  out  of  print 
is  fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  but  its  real 
worth  may  not  be  more  than  what  it 
would  fetch  for  waste  paper.  The  rate 
and  price  are  the  measures  of  that  value 
or  wortli ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the 
latter  in  a  particular  application  to  mer- 
cantile transactions.  Whatever  we  give 
in  exchange  for  another  thing,  whether 
according  to  a  definite  or  an  indefinite 
estimation,  that  is  said  to  be  done  at  r 
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certain  rtUe ;  thus  we  purchase  pleasure 
at  a  dear  rtUe^  when  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  our  health :  price  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change estimated  by  coin  or  any  other 
medium :  hence  price  is  a  fixed  rate^  and 
may  be  figuratively  applied  in  that  sense 
to  moral  objects ;  as,  when  health  ia  ex- 
pressly sacrificed  to  pleasure,  it  may  be 
termed  the  price  of  pleasure. 

Life  tuui  no  value  as  an  end,  but  means. 

An  end  deplorable !  A  means  divine.       Touko. 

Pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  ^corth : 
And  what  it's  towth  ask  death-beds.       Yocno. 

If  yon  wiU  take  my  humor  as  it  runs,  you 
shall  have  hearty  tluuiks  Into  the  bargain  for 
taking  it  ofT  at  such  a  rate. 

EAEL  or  SUAFTESSCRT. 

The  soul's  high  price 
Is  writ  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  skies.     Youifo. 

TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTERM. 

To  VALUE  is  in  the  literal  sense  to 
fix  a  value  on  a  thing.  PRIZE,  signify- 
ing to  fix  a  priee,  and  ESTEEM  (v.  &- 
(eem)y  are  both  modes  of  valuing. 

To  value  is  to  set  any  valus^  real  or 
supposititious,  relative  or  absolute,  on  a 
thing :  in  this  sense  men  value  gold  above 
silver,  or  an  appraiser  valuee  goods.  To 
value  may  either  be  applied  to  material 
or  spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  men- 
tal actions:  prize  and  esteem  are  taken 
only  as  mental  actions;  the  former  in 
reference  to  sensible  or  moral  objects, 
the  latter  only  to  moral  objects :  we  may 
value  books  according  to  their  market 
price,  or  we  may  value  them  according  to 
their  contents ;  we  prvee  books  only  for 
their  contents,  in  which  sense  prize  is  a 
much  stronger  term  than  value;  we  also 
prize  men  for  their  usefulness  to  society ; 
we  esteem  their  moral  characters. 

The  priee,  the  beauteous  prize^  I  vrill  resign, 
80  dearly  valu'd^  and  so  Justly  mine.         Pops. 

Nothing  makes  women  esteemed  by  the  oppo- 
site sex  more  than  chastity ;  whether  it  be  that 
we  always  priae  those  most  who  are  hardest  to 
come  at,  or  that  nothing  besides  chastity,  with 
Its  collateral  attendants,  fidelity  and  constancy, 
gives  a  man  a  property  in  the  person  he  loves. 

Addison. 

VARIATION,  VARIETY. 

VARIATION  denotes  the  act  of  vary^ 
inff  (v.  To  change);  VARIETY  denotes 
the  quality  of  varying^  or  the  thing  «a- 
ried.    The  astronomer  observes  the  va- 


riatumz  in  the  heavens ;  the  philosopher 
observes  the  variations  in  the  climate 
from  year  to  year.  Varietg  is  pleasing 
to  all  persons,  but  to  none  so  much  as 
the  young  and  the  fickle :  there  is  an  in- 
finite variety  in  every  species  of  objects, 
animate  or  inanimate. 

The  idea  of  variation  (as  a  constituent  la 
beauty),  without  attending  so  accurately  to  the 
manner  of  rariation^  has  led  Mr.  Hogarth  to 
consider  angular  figures  as  beautiful.      Bcbkc 

As  to  the  colors  usually  found  in  beaatiAil  bod- 
ies, it  may  be  difllcult  to  ascertain  them,  because 
in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  is  an  hiflnifee 
variety.  Bubkx. 

VENAL,  MERCENARY. 

VENAL,  from  the  Latin  venalis^  signi- 
fies  salable  or  ready  to  be  sold,  which, 
applied  as  it  commonly  is  to  persona,  is  a 
much  stronger  term  than  MERCENARY 
{v.  Mercenary).  A  venal  man  gives  up 
all  principle  for  interest;  a  mercenary 
man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to 
principle :  ventU  writers  are  such  as  write 
in  favor  of  the  cause  that  can  promote 
them  to  riches  or  honors;  a  servant  is 
commonly  a  mercenary^  who  gives  his  ser- 
vices according  as  he  is  paid :  those  who 
are  loudest  in  their  professions  of  politi- 
cal purity  are  the  best  subjects  for  a 
minister  to  make  venal;  a  mercenary 
spirit  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
trade. 

The  minister,  well  pleaa'd  at  small  expense. 
To  silence  so  much  rude  impertinence. 
With  squeece  and  whisper  yields  to  his  demands. 
And  on  the  vetial  list  enroll'd  he  stands. 

Jaxncs. 

For  their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  Kortb- 

em  steel,  and  brhig  In  an  unnatural,  m^nmnory 

crew.  South. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 

VENIAL,  from  the  Latin  vema,  pardon 
or  indulgence,  is  applied  to  what  may  be 
tolerated  without  express  disparagement 
to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure ;  bat 
the  PARDONABLE  is  that  which  may 
only  escape  severe  censure,  but  cannot 
be  allowed :  garrulity  is  a  venial  offence 
in  old  age ;  levity  in  youth  is  pardonable 
in  single  instances. 

While  the  clergy  are  empli^yed  in  esttrpatiag 
mortal  sins,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the  worM 
out  of  indecencies  and  ven  ial  t 
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The  weaknesses  of  Elisabeth  were  not  confined 
to  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  more  par- 
donable, ROBEmTSON. 

VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 

VERBAL,  from  verbtmiy  a  word,  signi- 
fies after  the  maDoer  of  a  spoken  word ; 
ORAL,  from  os,  a  mouth,  signifies  by 
word  of  month ;  and  VOCAL,  from  wxc, 
the  voice,  signifies  by  the  voice :  the  for- 
mer two  of  these  words  are  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  speaking  from  writing ;  the 
latter  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the 
voice  from  any  other  sounds,  particularly 
in  singing:  a  verbal  messagi  is  distin- 
guished from  one  written  on  a  paper,  or 
in  a  note ;  oral  tradition  is  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  means  of  books;  vocal  music 
is  distinguished  from  instrumental ;  vocal 
sounds  are  more  harmonious  than  those 
which  proceed  from  any  other  bodies. 

Among  all  the  Northern  nations,  shaking  of 
hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  bargain, 
s  custom  which  we  still  retain  in  many  verbal 
contracts.  Blackstonb. 

Forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  Join*d  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatares  wanting  voice.  Milton. 

In  tlie  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  was 
commonly  oral.  Johnson. 

VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

VEXATION  (».  To  displease)  springs 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting  unpleas- 
antly on  the  inclinations  or  passions  of 
men;  MORTIFICATION  (v.  To  humble) 
is  a  strong  degree  of  vezcUijon^  which 
arises  from  particular  circumstances  act- 
ing on  particular  passions :  the  loss  of  a 
day's  pleasure  is  a  vexation  to  one  who  is 
eager  for  pleasure;  the  loss  of  a  prize, 
or  the  circumstance  of  coming  into  dis- 
grace where  we  expected  honor,  is  a  nuyf- 
tificaiion  to  an  ambitious  person.  Feeo- 
Uon  arises  principally  from  our  wishes 
and  views  being  crossed;  mortification^ 
from  our  pride  and  self-importance  be- 
ing hurt ;  CHAGRIN,  in  French  chagriH^ 
from  a^*2r,  and  the  Latin  acer,  sharp, 
signifying  a  sharp  point,  arises  from  a 
mixture  of  the  two ;  disappointments  are 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  of 
vexation^  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  give  pain  and  trouble ;  an  expos- 
ure of  our  poverty  may  be  more  or  less 
of  a  morft/Sco/um,  according  to  the  value 


which  we  set  on  wealth  and  grandeur;  a 
refusal  of  a  request  will  produce  more  or 
less  of  chagrifiy  as  it  is  accompanied  with 
circumstances  more  or  less  mortifyinff  to 
our  pride. 

Poverty  is  an  ctII  complicated  with  so  many 
circumstances  of  uneasiness  and  vcKation^  that 
every  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it.         Jovkson. 

I  am  mcrUfied  by  those  compliments  whkh 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.  Pope. 

It  was  your  purpose  to  balance  my  chagrin  at 
the  inconsiderable  effisct  of  that  essay,  by  repre- 
senting that  it  obtained  some  notice.  Uiix. 

VIEW,  8URVKY,  PROSPECT. 

VIEW  (t>.  To  look),  and  SURVEY, 
compounded  of  vey  or  view  and  tur,  over, 
mark  the  act  of  the  person,  namely,  the 
looking  over  a  thing  with  more  or  less 
attention :  PROSPECT,  from  the  Latin 
prospectus  and  prospido,  to  see  before, 
designates  the  thing  seen.  We  take  a 
view  or  survey;  the  prospect  presents  it- 
self :  the  view  is  of  an  indefinite  extent ; 
the  survey  is  always  comprehensive  in  its 
nature.  Ignorant  people  take  but  nar- 
row views  of  things ;  men  take  more  or 
less  enlarged  views^  according  to  their 
cultivation:  the  capacious  mind  of  a 
genius  takes  a  mirvey  of  all  nature.  The 
view  depends  altogether  on  the  train  of  a 
person^s  thoughts ;  the  prospect  is  set  be- 
fore him,  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing :  our  views  of  advancement  are 
sometimes  very  fallacious ;  our  prospects 
are  very  delusive ;  both  occasion  disap- 
pointment :  the  former  is  the  keener,  as 
we  have  to  charge  the  miscalculation 
upon  ourselves.  Sometimes  our /n-ospA^ 
depend  upon  our  views,  at  least  in  mat- 
tei-s  of  religion ;  he  who  forms  erroneous 
views  of  a  future  state  has  but  a  wretched 
prospect  beyond  the  grave. 

With  inward  vieno 
Thence  on  the  ideal  kingdom  swill  she  turns 
Her  eye.  Thomson. 

Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey^ 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.  Jentnb. 

No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyond  the  tomb 
For  future  prospects  in  a  world  to  come. 

Jentns. 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

VIEW  and  PROSPECT  {v.  View,  pros- 
pect),  though  applied  here  to  external 
objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar  distinc- 
tion as  in  the  preceding  article.    The 
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view  la  not  onlj  that  wfaich  may  be  seen, 
but  that  which  is  actually  seen ;  thepro9- 
peet  is  that  which  may  be  seen ;  hence 
the  term  view  is  mostly  coupled  with  the 
person  viewinff,  although  a  prospect  exists 
continually,  whether  seen  or  not :  hence 
we  speak  of  our  view  being  intercepted, 
but  not  our  protped  intercepted ;  a  con- 
fined or  bounded  view^  but  a  lively  or 
dreary  proepecf,  or  the  prospect  clears  up 
or  extends. 

To  noble  few  I  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressare,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  yonr  bounded  view^  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more.  Tuomion. 

The  great  eternal  scheme, 
InvoWing  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting  as  the  proepeot  wider  spreads 
To  reason's  eye  refin'd,  clears  up  apace. 

Tdomsok. 

View  is  an  indefinite  term ;  it  may  be 
said  either  of  a  number  of  objects  or  of 
a  single  object,  of  a  whole  or  of  a  part : 
prottpeet  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate 
number  of  objects :  we  may  have  a  view 
of  a  town,  of  a  number  of  scattered 
houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of  the  spire 
of  a  steeple;  but  the  prospect  compre- 
hends that  which  comes  within  the  range 
of  the  ey&  View  may  be  said  of  that 
which  is  seen  directly  or  indirectly;  pros- 
pect  only  of  that  which  directly  presents 
itself  to  the  eye :  hence  a  drawing  of  an 
object  may  be  termed  a  view,  although 
not  a  prospecL  View  is  confined  to  no 
particular  objects;  prospect  mostly  re- 
specU  rural  objects ;  and  LANDSCAPE 
respects  no  others.  Landscape,  landskip, 
or  landshape,  denote  any  portion  of  coun- 
try which  is  in  a  particular  form :  hence 
the  Umdtcape  is  a  species  oi  prospect.  A 
prospect  may  l)e  wide,  and  comprehend 
an  assemblage  of  objects  both  of  nature 
and  art;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and 
lies  within  the  compass  of  the  naked  eye: 
hence  it  is  also  that  landscape  may  l)e  tak- 
en for  the  drawing  of  a  landscape,  and 
consequently  for  a  species  of  view:  the 
taking  of  views  or  landscapes  is  the  last 
exercise  of  the  learner  in  drawing. 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  rarious  views,      Hilton. 

Now  skies  and  seas  their  prospect  only  bound. 

Detdbh. 
So  lovely  seem'd 
Tliat  landscape^  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach.  Hxltom. 


VIOLENT,  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS,  VK- 
HEMENT,  IMPETUOUS. 

VIOLENT  signifies  having  force  (r. 
Force),  FURIOUS  signifies  havingyWry 
(v.  Anger),  BOISTEROUS  in  all  proba- 
bility comes  from  bestir^  signifying  ready 
to  hesUr  or  come  into  motion.  VEHE- 
MENT, in  Latin  v^umms,  oompoanded  of 
veAo  and  mensy  signifies  carried  away  by 
the  mind  or  the  force  of  passion.  IM- 
PETUOUS signifies  having  an  uy^M^Nt. 

VioUtU  is  here  the  most  general  term, 
including  the  idea  of  force  or  violence, 
which  is  common  to  them  all;  it  is  as 
general  in  its  application  as  in  its  mean- 
ing. When  violent  and  furious  are  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects,  the  latter  ex- 
presses a  higher  degree  of  the  former:  a 
furious  whirlwind  is  violent  beyond  meas- 
ure. Violent  and  boisterous  are  likewise 
applied  to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  6ota. 
terous  refers  only  to  the  violence  of  the 
motion  or  noise:  h^noe  we  say  that  a 
wind  is  violent,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with 
great  force  upon  all  bodies ;  it  is  boister- 
ous, inasmuch  as  it  causes  the  great  mo- 
tion of  bodies :  impetuous,  like  boislerousy 
is  also  applied  to  bodies  moving  with 
gresLi  violence. 

Probably  the  breadth  of  it  (the  passage  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charj'bdis)  is  greatly  Increased 
by  the  violent  impetuosity  of  the  current. 

BaToon. 
The  fttrioHS  pard, 
CowM  and  subdn*d,  flies  (Tom  the  ftce  of  man. 

SoMKRViixa. 
Te  too,  }'e  winds  1  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  Toke  to  yoo. 
TaoiBBoa. 
The  ceotnl  waters  round  impetuous  ntsh'd. 


These  terms  are  all  applied  to  persons, 
or  whet  is  personal,  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  a  man  is  violent  in  his  opinions, 
violent  in  his  measures,  violent  in  his  re- 
sentments ;  he  is  furious  in  bis  anger, 
or  has  a  furious  temper ;  he  is  vehement 
in  his  affections  or  passions,  veJtemcnt  in 
love,  vehement  in  zeal,  vehement  in  pursu- 
ing an  object,  vehement  in  expression :  vi- 
olence transfers  itself  to  some  external  ob- 
ject on  which  it  acts  with  force;  but  t^ 
hemenee  respects  that  species  of  violence 
which  is  confined  to  the  person  himself: 
we  may  dread  violence,  becanse  it  is  al- 
ways liable  to  do  mischief ;  we  ought  to 
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suppress  our  vehemoiee^  because  it  is  in- 
l^urious  to  ourselves:  a  ffioUni  partisan 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  others;  a 
man  who  is  v^anmt  in  any  cauiBe  puts  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  Jhi- 
pdMomhf  is  rather  the  extreme  of  violent 
or  vehansnice:  an  impetwm»  attack  is  an 
excessively  violent  attack ;  an  impehunu 
character  is  an  excessively  vehfmaU  char- 
acter.  Boistercut  is  said  of  the  manner 
and  the  behavior  rather  than  the  mind. 

This  gentlemaUf  taoonK  a  thousand  others.  Is  a 
great  Instance  of  the  fiite  of  all  who  are  carried 
away  by  party-apirit  of  aoy  side ;  I  wish  all  «io- 
Uncs  may  sncoeed  as  ill.  Pops. 

If  there  be  any  use  of  gesticnlation,  It  most  be 
applied  to  the  ignorant  and  mde,  who  will  be 
more  aflbcted  by  vekemenee  than  delighted  by 
propriety.  JoHNsoir. 

Bat  there  a  power  steps  in  and  limits  the  ar- 
rogance of  raging  passions  uidfurioue  elements. 

BUBKB. 

Is  there  a  passion  whose  impetuou9  force 
DiAtorbs  the  human  breast,  and  breaking  fbrth 
With  sad  emptlona  deals  destmction  round, 
But,  by  the  magie  strains  of  some  soft  air, 
Is  liarmonited  to  peace  ?  Cowpbr. 

They  in  tills  examination,  of  which  there  is 
printed  an  account  not  unentertalning,  behaved 
witli  the  boitterouwea*  of  men  elated  with  re- 
cent authority.  Johksoit. 

VISION,  APPARITION,  PHAIYTOM,  SPEC- 
TRE, GHOST. 

VISION,  from  the  Latin  vitm^  seeing 
or  seen,  signifies  either  the  act  of  seeing 
or  thing  seen:  APPARITION,  from  ap- 
pear^ signifies  the  thing  that  appears. 
As  the  thing  seen  is  only  the  improper 
signification,  the  term  vitum  is  never  em- 
ployed but  in  regard  to  some  agent :  the 
vision  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  vU- 
ual  organ ;  the  vision  of  a  person  whose 
sight  is  defective  will  frequently  be  fal- 
lacious ;  he  will  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short, 
and  the  like. 

He  clasps  his  lens,  If  haply  they  may  nee, 
•  Close  to  the  part  where  viHon  ought  to  be. 
But  finds  that,  though  his  tubes  assist  the  sight, 
Thef  cannot  g^re  it,  or  make  darkness  light. 

OOWVEE. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  sight  be  mirac- 
ulously impressed,  his  vition  will  enable 
him  to  see  that  which  is  supernatural: 
hence  it  is  that  visum  is  either  true  or 
false,  acoordiDg  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  individual;  and  a  rinon,  signifying  a 
thing  seen^  la  taken  for  a  supernatural 
85 


exertion  of  the  vision:  oppctriHon^  on  the 
contrary,  refers  us  to  tne  object  seen ; 
this  may  be  true  or  false,  according  to 
the  manner  m  which  it  presents  itself. 
Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly 
into  Egypt  with  his  family ;  Mary  Mag- 
dalene was  informed  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparition:  fever- 
ish people  often  think  they  see  visions; 
timid  and  credulous  people  sometimes 
take  trees  and  posts  for  apparitums. 

yUion*  and  inspirations  some  expect 

Their  course  here  to  direct.  Cowlbt. 

Full  fiut  he  Hies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 

Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows, 

Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 

Of  horrid  apparition.  Blaib. 

PHANTOM,  from  the  Greek  ^aiw,  to 
appear^  is  used  for  a  false  afjpariiion,  or 
the  appearance  of  a  thing  otherwise  than 
what  it  is ;  thus  the  ignis  fatvmy  vulgar- 
ly called  Jack-o^Lanten,  is  a  phantom. 
SPECTRE,  from  tpeeio,  to  behold,  and 
GHOST,  from  geui,  a  spirit,  are  the  ap- 
paritions of  immaterial  substances.  The 
spectre  is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being 
that  appears ;  but  ghost  is  taken  only  for 
the  spirits  of  departed  men  who  appear 
to  their  fellow -creatures:  a  spectre  is 
sometimes  made  to  appear  on  the  stage ; 
ghosts  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of 
the  young  and  the  ignorant 

The  phantoms  which  haunt  a  desert  are  want, 
and  misery,  and  danger.  Johmsov. 

Rous'd  fh>m  their  slumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise.      Blaib. 

The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  sbunn'd,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold. 
So  night-struck  fiincy  dreams,  the  yelling  gho^ 

THOuaoir. 

VOTE,  SUFFRAGE;  VOICE. 

VOTE,  in  Latin  wdum^  from  voveo^  to 
vow,  is  very  probably  from  voz^  a  voice, 
signifying  the  voice  that  is  raised  in  sup- 
plication to  heaven.  SUFFRAGE,  in  Lat- 
in saffragiumy  is  in  all  probability  com- 
pounded of  sub  and  frango^  to  break  out 
or  declare  for  a  thing.  VOICE  is  here 
figuratively  taken  for  the  voice  that  is 
raised  in  favor  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  is  the  wish  itself,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  not ;  a  person  has  a  vote,  that 
is,  the  power  of  wishing ;  but  the  suffrage 
and  the  voice  are  the  wish  that  is  express- 
ed; a  person  gives  his  suffrage  or  his 
voice.    The  vote  is  the  settled  and  fixed 
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wish,  it  is  that  by  which  social  ooncems 
in  life  are  detenuiDed ;  the  tuffrage  is  a 
vote  given  only  in  particular  cases;  the 
votes  is  the  declared  opinion  or  wish,  ex- 
pressed either  by  individuals  or  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  The  vote  and  voice  are  given 
either  for  or  against  a  person  or  thing ; 
the  mffrage  is  commonly  given  in  favor 
of  a  person :  in  all  public  assemblies  the 
majority  of  votes  decide  the  question; 
members  of  Parliament  are  chosen  by 
the  auffrageB  of  the  people ;  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  will,  every  executor  has  a 
voice  in  all  that  is  transacted. 

The  popalar  taU 
Inclines  here  to  continue.  Hilton. 

Reputation  is  commonly  lost,  becaose  It  never 
was  deserved ;  and  was  conlierred  at  first,  not  by 
the  e^tffrage  of  criticism,  bat  by  the  fondness  of 
iHendship.  JoBitsoii. 

That  something's  ours  when  we  from  life  depart, 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart ; 
The  wise  of  leam'd  antiqaity  proclaim 
This  troth ;  the  public  voice  declares  the  same. 

JWTKfl. 


W. 

TO  WAFT,  WAIT  FOR,  AWAIT,  LOOK 
FOR,  EXPKCT. 

WAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  AWAIT,  in  Ger- 
man  vtarien^  which  is  an  inteDsive  of  ledh- 
r^i,  to  see  or  look,  and  EXPECT,  from 
the  Latin  ee,  out  of,  and  specto^  to  behold, 
both  signify  originally  the  same  thing  as 
LOOK  FOR,  t.  e.,  to  look  with  concern  for 
a  thing. 

All  these  terms  express  the  action  of 
the  mind  when  directed  to  future  matters 
of  personal  concern  to  the  agent  Wait^ 
wait  for^  and  atoai^,  differ  less  in  sense 
than  in  application,  the  former  two  being 
in  familiar  use,  and  the  latter  only  in  the 
grave  style :  these  words  imply  the  look- 
ing simply  toward  an  object  in  a  state  of 
suspense  or  still  regard ;  as  to  wnt  until 
a  person  arrives,  or  toatV  for  his  arrival ; 
and  await  the  hour  of  one^s  death,  that 
is,  to  keep  the  mind  in  readiness  for  it 

Wait  tUI  thy  betng  shall  be  unfolded.       Blais. 

Not  less  resolv'd,  Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaite  the  war.    Pops. 

WaU  and  wait  for  refer  to  matters  that 
are  remote  and  obscure  in  the  prospect, 
or  uncertain  in  the  event ;  awaU  may  be 


applied  to  that  which  is  con^dered  to 
be  near  at  hand  and  probable  to  happen, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  clearly  allied  to 
look  for  and  eaqpeet^  the  former  of  which 
expresses  the  acts  of  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  mind,  the  latter,  the  act  of  the  mind 
only,  in  contemplating  an  object  as  veiy 
probable  or  even  certain.  It  is  our  daty 
patiently  to  await  the  severest  trials  when 
they  threaten  us.  When  children  are  too 
much  indulged  and  caressed,  they  &re  apt 
to  look  for  a  repetition  of  caresses  at  in- 
convenient seasons ;  it  is  in  vain  to  lo^ 
for  or  expect  happiness  from  the  conju- 
gal state,  when  it  is  not  founded  on  a  cor- 
dial and  mutual  r^ard. 

Tills  said,  he  sat,  and  ewpeettttion  held 
His  looks  suspense,  awaUinif  who  appeared 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt.  Milpok. 

If  yon  look  for  a  friend  In  whose  temper  titere 
is  not  to  be  found  the  least  in^nality.you  look 
for  a  pleasing  phantom. 


We  are  not  to  etopect  from  our  totercourae  with 
others,  all  that  iausfiiction  we  fondly  wish. 


WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  YIGILANT. 

Wk  may  be  WAKEFUL  without  being 
WATCHFUL;  but  we  cannot  be  wakh- 
fvl  without  being  wakefrd.  Wak^vhum 
IS  an  affair  of  the  body,  and  depends  upon 
the  temperament ;  wciehfidntM  is  an  af- 
fair of  the  will,  and  depends  upon  the 
determination:  some  persons  are  more 
wakeful  than  they  wish  to  be ;  few  are 
as  watchful  as  they  ought  to  be.  VIGI- 
LANCE, from  the  Latin  vigiL,  and  the 
Greek  ayoXXoc,  ayaXAuia*,  to  be  on  the 
alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of  watth- 
fulneee:  a  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on 
ordinary  occasions  keeps  good  waieh; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  him,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  to'  be  vigilant^  in  order  to 
detect  whatever  may  pass.  We  are  waieh- 
ful  only  in  the  proper  sense  of  watching; 
but  we  may  be  vigilant  in  detecting  mor- 
al as  well  as  natural  evils. 

Music  shall  wake  her  that  hath  power  to  charm 
Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain : 
Can  raise  or  quell  our  passions,  and  becalm 
In  sweet  oblivfon  the  too  waksfui  i 


He  who  remembers  what  has  iillen  out,  will 
be  watchful  against  what  may  happen.    SoirrB. 

Let  a  man  strictly  observe  the  first  hints  and 
whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass  in  his  heart: 
this  will  keep  conscience  quick  and  vigilant. 

Socm 
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TO  WANDER,  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLE, 
ROYE,  ROAM,  RANGE. 

WANDER,  in  Crerman  wandem^  ia  a 
frequentative  of  wendeti,  to  turn,  signify- 
ing to  turn  frequently.  To  STBOLL  is 
probably  an  intensive  of  to  roU^  that  is, 
to  go  in  a  planless  manner.  RAMBLE, 
from  the  Latin  re  and  anUntlOj  is  to  walk 
backward  and  forward;  and  ROVE  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  ramble,  ROAM 
is  connected  with  our  word  room^  space, 
signifying  to  go  in  a  wide  space,  and  the 
Bebrew  rom,  to  be  violently  moved  back- 
ward and  forward.  RANGE,  from  the 
noun  rornffe^  a  rank,  row,  or  extended 
space,  signifies  to  go  over  a  great  space. 

Ilie  idea  of  going  in  an  irregular  and 
free  manner  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
To  wander  is  to  go  in  no  fixed  path ;  to 
atroU  is  to  wander  out  of  a  path  that  we 
had  taken.  To  wander  may  be  an  invol- 
untary action ;  a  person  may  wander  to  a 
great  distance,  or  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time;  in  this  manner  a  person  tmm- 
dere  who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood :  to 
ttroll  is  a  voluntary  action,  limited  at' our 
discretion;  thus  when  a  person  takes  a 
walk,  he  sometimes  slrolla  from  one  path 
into  another  as  he  pleases :  to  ramble  is 
to  wander  without  any  object,  and  conse- 
quently with  more  than  ordhiary  irregu- 
larity; in  this  manner  he  who  sets  out 
to  take  a  walk,  without  knowing  or  think- 
ing where  he  shall  go,ram6^  as  chance 
directs :  to  rove  is  to  wander  In  the  same 
planless  manner,  but  to  a  wider  extent ; 
a  fugitive  who  does  not  know  his  road 
roves  about  the  country  in  quest  of  some 
retreat :  to  roam  is  to  wander  from  the 
impulse  of  a  troubled  mind ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  lunatic  who  has  broken  loose  may 
roam  about  the  country;  so  likewise  a 
person  who  travels  about,  because  he  can- 
not rest  in  quiet  at  home,  may  also  be 
said  to  roam  in  quest  of  peace :  to  range 
is  the  contrary  of  to  roam;  as  the  for- 
mer indicates  a  disordered  state  of  mind, 
the  latter  indicates  composure  and  fixed- 
ness ;  we  range  within  certain  limits,  as 
the  hunter  rangee  the  forest,  the  shepherd 
rangee  the  mountains. 

Bat  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  nrfj^'d 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.  Thomson. 


I  foand  by  the  voice  of  my  ftiend  who  walked 
by  me,  that  we  had  inoensibly  etroUed  Into  the 
grove  sacred  to  the  widow.  Addibom. 

I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket  until 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars.  Addison. 

Where  to  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thought, 
With  Just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught  ? 
Where  now,  0  Judge  of  Israel,  does  it  rove  t 

PaioB. 
She  looks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  flight. 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roarth 
From  this  dull  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

Jentns. 

The  stag,  too,  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  ranged  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades, 
Before  tiie  tempest  drives.  Thomson. 

TO  WANT,  XEED,  LACK. 

To  be  without  is  the  common  Idea  ex- 
pressed by  these  terms ;  but  to  WANT 
is  to  be  without  that  which  contributes 
to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our 
desire ;  to  NEED  is  to  be  without  that 
which  is  essential  for  our  existence  or 
our  purposes ;  to  LACK,  which  is  proba- 
bly a  variation  from  leak,  and  &  term  not 
in  frequent  use,  expresses  little  more  than 
the  general  idea  of  being  without,  unac- 
companied by  any  collateral  idea.  From 
the  close  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween desiring  and  want^  it  is  usual  to 
consider  what  we  want  as  artificial,  and 
what  we  need  as  natural  and  indispensa- 
ble :  what  one  man  wante  is  a  superfluity 
to  another ;  but  that  which  is  needed  by 
one  is  in  like  circumstances  needed  by 
all :  tender  people  want  a  fire  when  others 
would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ;  all  persons 
need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  in 
the  winter. 

To  be  rich  to  to  have  more  than  to  desired,  and 
more  than  to  wanted.  Johnson. 

The  old  ftt>m  such  affairs  are  only  freed, 
Which  vig*rous  youth  and  strength  of  body  need. 

Dknham. 

To  want  and  need  may  extend  indefi- 
nitely to  many  or  all  objects ;  to  Utck^  or 
be  deficient,  is  properly  said  of  a  single 
object ;  we  may  want  or  need  everything ; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  lack  this  or  that ;  a 
rich  man  may  lack  understanding,  virtue, 
or  religion;  he  who  wants  nothing  is  a 
happy  man ;  he  who  needs  nothing  may 
be  happy  if  he  wants  no  more  than  he 
has ;  for  then  he  lacks  that  which  alone 
can  make  him  happy,  which  is  content- 
ment. 
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See  the  mind  of  beastly  man  t 
That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
or  his  creation,  when  he  life  began, 
That  now  he  chooseth  with  Tile  difference 
To  be  a  beast,  and  Utcke  intelligence.    Spsxsbr. 

WATERMAN,  BOATMAN,  FERRYMAN. 

These  three  terms  are  employed  for 
persons  who  are  engaged  with  boats ;  bat 
the  term  WATERMAN  is  specifically 
applied  to  such  whose  business  it  is  to 
let  out  their  boats  and  themselTes  for  a 
given  time;  the  BOATMAN  may  use  a 
boat  only  occasionally  for  the  transfer  of 
goods;  a  FERRYMAN  uses  a  boat  only 
for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goods 
across  a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

Babbles  of  air  working  nnward  firom  the  rery 
bottom  of  the  lake,  the  tDoierman  told  us  that 
they  are  obserred  always  to  rise  in  the  same 
places.  Addison. 

Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they  draw. 
Whom  tmm.  the  shore  the  surly  boatman  saw. 

Drtdem. 
So  forth  they  rowed ;  and  that  ferryman  ^ 
With  his  stiffe  oars,  did  brush  the  sea  so  strong 
That  the  hoarse  waters  from  his  frlgot  ran. 

SrSNSBK. 

WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 

WAVE,  from  the  Saxon  toaegar^  and 
German  v/iegmy  to  weigh  or  rock,  is  ap- 
plied to  water  in  an  undulating  state ;  it 
is,  therefore,  the  generic  term,  and  the 
rest  are  specific  terms :  those  wxvet  which 
swell  more  than  ordinarily  are  termed 
BILLOWS,  which  is  derived  from  bulge 
or  bijlg€y  and  German  balg^  the  paunch  or 
belly :  those  tmives  which  rise  higher  than 
usual  are  termed  SURGES,  from  the  Lat- 
in turgo^  to  rise :  those  ^oaven  which  dash 
against  the  shore,  or  against  vessels,  with 
more  than  ordinary  force,  are  termed 
BREAKERS. 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  Move  before.  Pon. 
I  saw  him  beat  the  biUotoa  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs.  Shakspsaub. 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetaons  roar, 
Pursues  the  foaming  turffea  to  the  ahore. 

Dktdkn. 
Now  on  the  mountain  toare  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th*  involving 

tide. 
Till  one  who  seems  In  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  brMkera  heave  on  shore  alive. 

WAY,  MANNER,  MEIHOD,  MODE, 
COURSE,  MEAN8. 

All  these  words  denote  the  steps  which 
arc  pursued  from  the  beginning  to  the 


completion  of  any  work.  The  WAT  is 
both  general  and  indefinite;  it  is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design: 
the  MANNER  and  METHOD  are  species 
of  the  tfoy  chosen  by  design.  Whoever 
attempts  to  do  that  which  is  strange  to 
him,  will  at  first  do  it  in  an  awkward 
wag;  the  numner  of  oonferring  a  faror 
is  often  more  than  the  favor  itself;  ex- 
perience supplies  men  in  the  end  with  a 
suitable  method  of  carrying  on  their  bus- 
iness. 
The  tcay$  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate. 


My  mind  Is  taken  up  in  a  more  melaodK^y 
manner.  Attbhbdbt. 

Men  are  willing  to  try  all  mttkode  of  reconcil- 
ing guilt  and  quiet.  JoanoiL 

The  method  is  said  of  that  which  re- 
quires contrivance;  the  MODE,  of  that 
which  requires  practice  and  habitual  at- 
tention ;  the  former  being  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  art,  and  the  latter  to  niecliantoal 
actions:  the  master  has  a  good  method 
of  teaching  to  write ;  the  scholar  has  a 
good  or  bad  mode  of  holding  his  pen« 
The  COURSE  and  the  MEANS  are  the 
teag  which  we  pursue  in  our  moral  con- 
duct: the  eouree  is  the  eoune  of  meas- 
ures which  are  adopted  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain  result ;  the  means  collectively  for  the 
course  which  lead  to  a  certam  end :  in  or- 
der to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  pur- 
sue  a  certain  eouree  in  law ;  law  is  one 
meam  of  gaining  redress,  but  we  do  wisis 
ly,  if  we  can,  to  adopt  the  safer  and  pleas- 
anter  meam  of  persuasion  and  cool  re- 
monstrance. 

Modee  of  speech,  which  owe  their  prevalence 
to  modish  folly,  die  away  with  their  inventors. 

JoairsoM. 

All  your  sophisters  cannot  produoe  aaythii« 
better  adapted  to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly 
freedom  than  the  eourte  that  we  have  pnrsned. 

BraxiL 

The  most  wonderfiil  things  are  brought  about 
in  many  instances  by  means  the  moat  alwnnl 
and  ridiculous.  ** 


WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRM. 

WEAK,  in  Saxon  Vfoee,  Dutch  waek, 
German  eehwack,  is  in  all  probability  an 
intensive  of  weieh^  soft,  which  comes  from 
weiehen,  to  yield,  and  this  from  bew^gen, 
to  move.  FEEBLE,  probably  contracted 
itomfailaUe,    INFIRM,  v.  2><^«ty. 

The  Saxon  term  weak  is  here,  as  it  usii- 
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ally  is,  the  familiar  and  universal  term ; 
fMe  is  suited  to  a  more  polished  style ; 
vafirm  is  only  a  species  of  the  toeak :  we 
may  be  toeak  in  body  or  mind;  but  we 
are  commonly  feebie  and  infirm  only  in 
the  body :  we  may  be  weak  from  disease, 
or  weak  by  nature,  it  equally  conveys  the 
gross  idea  of  a  defect :  but  the  term  fee- 
ble and  infirm  are  qualified  expressions 
for  weaknen:  a  child  is  feeble  from  its 
infancy ;  an  old  man  is  /eebU  from  age ; 
the  latter  may  likewise  be  infirm  in  con- 
sequence of  sickness.  We  pity  the  toecJc, 
but  their  weakness  often  gives  us  pain; 
we  assist  the  feeble  when  they  attempt  to 
walk ;  we  support  the  infirm  when  they 
are  unable  to  stand.  The  same  distinc- 
tion exists  between  weak  and  feeble  in  the 
moral  use  of  the  words :  a  weak  attempt 
to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a  reproachful 
meaning;  but  the  feeble  efforts  which  we 
make  to  defend  another  may  be  praise- 
worthy, although  y«0&/tf. 

You,  gallant  Vernon  I  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you  pitying  saw ; 
To  infant  foeabneaa  sunk  the  warrior's  arm. 

Thoicson. 
Command  th'  assistance  of  a  friend, 
^ut/eeble  are  tlie  succors  I  can  send.   Dbtdcn. 

At  my  age,  and  nnder  my  infirmities,  I  can 
have  no  relief  but  those  with  which  religion  tar- 
nishes  me.  AimBiTKT. 

TO  WEAKEN,  KKFKKBLK,  DEBILITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVALXDATE. 

To  WEAKEN  is  to  make  weak  (v. 
Weak),  and  is,  as  before,  the  generic 
term:  to  ENFEEBLE  is  to  make  feeble 
(v.  Weak):  to  DEBILITATE  is  to  cause 
d^nlUy(v,DebaUy)'.  to  ENERVATE  is 
to  unnerve;  and  to  INVALIDATE  is  to 
make  not  valid  or  strong:  all  of  which 
are  but  modes  of  weakening  applicable  to 
different  objects.  To  weaketi  may  be  ei- 
ther a  temporary  or  permanent  act  when 
applied  to  persons ;  enfeeble  is  permanent, 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind :  we 
may  be  weakened  suddenly  by  severe  pain ; 
we  are  enfeebled  in  a  gradual  manner,  ei- 
ther by  the  slow  effects  of  disease  or  age. 
To  weaken  is  either  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act;  to  enfeeble,  to  debiUiaU,  and 
enervate  are  properly  partial  acts :  what 
enfeebles  deprives  of  vital  or  essential 
power;  what  debilitates  may  lessen  pow- 
er in  one  particular,  though  not  in  an- 
other ;  the  severe  exercise  of  any  power, 


such  as  the  memory  or  the  attention,  will 
tend  to  debilitate  that  faculty:  what  en- 
ervates acts  particukrly  on  the  nervous 
system ;  it  reUxes  the  frame,  and  unfits 
the  person  for  action  either  of  body  or 
mind.  To  weaken  is  said  of  thiqgs  as 
well  as  persons ;  to  invalidate  is  said  of 
things  only :  we  weaken  the  forca  of  an 
argument  by  an  injudicious  application ; 
we  invalidate  the  claim  of  another  by 
proving  its  informality  in  law. 

No  article  of  fiitth  can  be  tnie  which  weakens 
the  practical  part  of  religion.  Advugm. 

So  mnch  hath  hell  debasM,  and  pain 
Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heav'n. 

HlLTOM. 

Sometimes  the  body  in  fall  strength  wo  find, 
While  various  ails  debilitate  the  mind. 

JSNTWa. 

Those  pleasures  which  enervated  the  mind 
must  be  dearly  purchased.  Uasvkt. 

Do  they  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  invaUdats 
that  great  body  of  our  statute  law  which  passed 
under  those  whom  they  treat  as  usurpers  ? 

Bunu. 

WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 

WEARISOME  (v.  To  weary)  is  the  gen- 
eral and  indefinite  term;  TIRESOME  {v. 
To  weary)y  and  TEDIOUS,  causing  tedi- 
um, a  specific  form  of  wearisomeness: 
common  things  may  cause  weariness;  that 
which  acts  painfully  is  either  tiresome  or 
tediofiie  ;  but  in  different  degrees  the  rep- 
etition of  the  same  sounds  will  grow  tire- 
some ;  long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense 
is  tedious :  there  is  more  of  that  which  is 
physical  in  the  tiresome,  and  mental  in 
the  tedious. 

All  weariness  presupposes  weakness,  and  con- 
sequently every  long,  Importtine^  wearisome  pe- 
tition is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon  him  that 
is  pursued  with  it.  Sotrra. 

Far  luppier  were  the  meanest  peasant's  lot. 
Than  to  be  plac'd  on  high,  in  anxious  pride. 
The  purple  drudge  and  slave  of  tiresome  state. 

WasT. 
Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  lent, 
Has  through  this  doleful  rale  of  misVy  past, 
^^o  to  his  destin'd  stage  has  carried  on 
The  tedious  load,  and  laid  his  burden  down. 

PaioR. 

TO  WEART,  TIRE,  JADE,  HARASS. 

To  WEARY  is  a  frequentative  of 
wear,  that  is,  to  wear  out  the  strength. 
To  TIRE,  from  the  French  tirer  and  the 
Latin  traho,  to  draw,  signifies  to  draw  out 
the  strength.  To  JADE  is  the  same  as 
toyoad.     HARASS, ».  ZW«/rat. 
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Long  exertion  toearim;  a  little  exertion 
will  tire  a  child  or  a  weak  man ;  forced 
exertions  jade  ;  painful  exertions,  or  ex- 
ertions coupled  with  pcdnful  circum- 
stances, hariiss:  the  horse  is  jaded  who  is 
forced  on  beyond  his  strength ;  the  sol- 
dier is  haratted  who  in  his  march  is  press- 
ed on -by  a  pursuing  enemy.  We  are 
wearied  with  thinking  when*  it  gives  us 
pain  to  think  any  longer ;  we  are  tired  of 
our  employment  when  it  ceases  to  give  us 
pleasure;  we  ure  jaded  by  incessant  atten- 
tion to  business ;  we  are  ftarataed  by  perpet- 
ual complaints  which  we  cannot  redress. 

All  pleaanres  that  affect  the  body  mast  needs 
weary.  South. 

Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a 
ne  V  labor  to  a  tired  digestion.  Soctb. 

I  recall  the  time  (and  am  glad  it  is  over)  when 
about  this  hour  (six  in  tlie  nooming)  I  used  to  be 
going  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasare  or  Jaded 
with  business.  Bolinobbokb. 

BAnkmpt  nobility,  a  Actions,  giddy,  and 
Divided  senate,  a  harati'd  commonality, 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice.  Otwat. 

WEIGHT,  HEAYINESSi  GRAVITY. 

WEIGHT,  from  to  weiffh,  is  that  which 
a  thing  wei^fu.  HEAVINESS,  from 
heawf  and  heavey  signifies  the  abstract 
quality  of  the  heavy,  or  difficult  to  heave. 
GRAVITY,  from  the  Latin  fframs,  like- 
wise denotes  the  same  abstract  quality. 

Weight  is  indefinite;  whatever  may 
be  weighed  has  a  weigfU,  whether  large  or 
small :  heaviness  and  graviig  are  the  prop- 
erty of  bodies  having  a  great  weight. 
WeiglU  is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has 
or  is  supposed  to  have  no  weighty  that  is, 
what  is  incorporeal  or  immaterial;  for 
we  may  speak  of  the  weight  of  the  light- 
est conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  of 
a  feather :  heaviness  is  opposed  to  light- 
ness ;  the  heaviness  of  lead  is  opposed  to 
the  lightness  of  a  feather.  Weight  lies 
absolutely  in  the  thing ;  heaviness  is  rel- 
atively considered  with  respect  to  the 
person :  we  estimate  the  vmght  of  things 
according  to  a  certain  measure ;  we  esti- 
mate the  heaviness  of  things  by  our  feel- 
ings. Gravity  is  that  species  of  weight 
which  is  scientifically  considered  as  in- 
herent in  certain  bodies;  the  term  is 
therefore  properly  scientific. 

Universally  a  body  plunged  In  water  loses  as 
much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  body  of  water  of  its  own  balk.       GouMmm. 


The  object  is  conoeming  the  htaalneM  of  sev- 
eral bodies,  or  the  propcHtion  that  is  required  be- 
tween any  weight  and  the  power  which  may  imtse 
it  Wxxxim. 

Of  all  bodies  considered  within  the  confines  of 
a  fluid  there  is  a  twofold  gravity ,  tme  and  al>- 
solote.  Qdihcx. 

WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  LOAD. 

WEIGHT,  V.  Weight.  BURDEN,  from 
beary  signifies  the  thing  borne.  LOJlD, 
in  German  laden,  low  German  and  Dutch 
laeycn,  is  connected  with  our  word  It^, 
laid,  signifjdng  to  lay  on  or  in  anything. 

The  term  weight  is  here  considered  in 
common  with  the  other  terms,  in  the 
sense  of  a  positive  weight;  by  which  it 
is  allied  to  the  word  bvirden :  tiie  weight 
is  said  either  of  persons  or  things ;  the 
6urc^more  commonly  respects  persons ; 
the  load  may  be  said  of  either :  a  person 
may  sink  under  the  weight  that  rests  upon 
him ;  a  platform  may  break  down  from 
the  weight  upon  it :  a  person  sinks  ander 
his  hurden  or  had;  a  cart  breaks  down 
from  the  load.  The  weight  is  abetract- 
edly  taken  for  what  has  w^gfat,  without 
reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being  there ; 
burden  and  load  have  respect  to  the  per- 
son or  thing  by  which  they  are  produced ; 
accident  produces  the  weight ;  a  person 
takes  a  burden  upon  himself,  or  has  it 
imposed  upon  him;  the  load  is  always 
laid  on:  it  is  not  proper  to  carry  any 
toeight  that  exceeds  our  strengtii ;  tbofte 
who  bear  the  burden  expect  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labor ;  he  who  carries  ioadt 
must  be  contented  to  take  such  as  are 
given  him. 

On  the  tops  of  the  highest  monntalns,  where  the 
lUr  is  so  pure  and  reflned,  and  where  there  is  not 
that  immense  weight  of  gross  vapors  preasiiig 
upon  the  body,  the  mind  acts  with  greater  finee- 
dom.  Brtikmo. 

Camels  have  their  provender 
Only  fbr  bearing  fmrdensy  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  tbem.  SoMBSTixxa. 

His  haras  aie  storM, 
And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load. 

SOMKaVUXK. 

In  the  moral  application  these  terms 
mark  the  pain  which  is  produced  by  a 
pressure;  but  the  we^hi  and  /oorf  rather 
describe  the  positive  severity  of  the  press- 
ure ;  the  burclen  respects  the  temper  and 
inclinations  of  the  sufferer;  the  load  is 
in  this  case  a  yery  great  weight  .*  a  mm- 
ister  of  state  has  a  weight  on  his  mind  at 
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fill  times,  from  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  his  station ;  one  who 
labors  under  strong  apprehensions  or 
dread  of  an  evil  has  a  load  on  his  mind; 
any  sort  of  employment  is  a  bunien  to 
one  who  wishes  to  be  idle ;  and  time  un- 
employed is  a  burden  to  him  who  wishes 
to  be  always  in  action. 

With  wlut  oppressive  weight  will  sickneas, 
dlaappolntment,  or  old  age  fall  upon  the  spirits 
of  that  mau  who  a  a  stranger  to  God !      Blaib. 
I  understood  not  that  a  gratefal  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  onoe ; 
Indebted  and  discharg'd ;  nrhMt  burden  ihaa? 

MtLTOir. 

How  a  man  can  have  a  quiet  and  cheerftal 
mind  under  a  Imrden  and  load  of  guilt,  I  know 
not,  unless  he  be  rery  ignorant.  Rat. 

WELL-BEING,  WELFARE,  PR08PSRITT, 
HAPPINESS. 

WELL-BEING  may  be  said  of  one  or 
many,  but  more  of  a  body ;  the  toeU-bdng 
of  society  depends  upon  a  due  subordi- 
nation of  the  different  ranks  of  which  it 
is  composed.  WELFARE,  w faring  well^ 
from  the  German  fahren^  to  go,  respects 
the  good  condition  of  an  individual ;  a 
parent  is  naturally  anxious  for  the  iod- 
fare  of  his  child.  Well-beijiff  and  wet- 
fare  consist  of  such  things  as  more  im- . 
mediately  affect  our  existence:  PROS- 
PERITY, which  comprehends  both  well- 
befnff  and  welfare^  includes  likewise  all 
that  can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  man. 
The  prottperity  of  a  state,  or  of  an  individ- 
ual, therefore,  consists  in  the  increase  of 
wealth,  power,  honors,  and  the  like ;  as 
outward  circumstances  more  or  less  af- 
fect the  HAPPINESS  of  man :  happinete 
is,  therefore,  often  substituted  for  proe- 
perity;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  happiness  properly  lies  only  in  the 
mind,  and  that  consequently  prosperity 
may  exist  without  happiness;  but  happi- 
ness, at  least  as  far  as  respects  a  body  of 
men,  cannot  exist  without  some  portion 
et  protperity. 

Hare  freethinkers  been  authors  of  nny  inren- 

tfons  that  cooduoe  to  the  toell-being  of  mankind  ? 

BamKSLBT. 

Fot  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  a&k. 

The  common  welfare  is  our  only  task.   Jzirrirs. 

Religion  affords  to  good  men  peculiar  aeenrity 
In  the  enjoyment  of  their  proeperlty.       Blais. 

The  author  is  here  only  showinRthe  providen- 
tial issue  of  the  passions,  and  how  by  Ood*s  gra- 
cknu  dispoaitlon  they  are  turned  away  from  their 


natural  bias  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man* 
kind.  Wa&bubtom. 

WHOLE;  EimRE;  COMPLETE,  TOTAL, 
INTEGRAL. 

WHOLE  excludes  subtraction;  EN- 
TIRE excludes  division ;  COMPLETE  ex- 
dudes  deficiency :  a  whole  orange  has  had 
nothing  taken  from  it ;  an  enUre  orange 
is  not  yet  cut;  and  a  eompUU  orange  is 
grown  to  its  full  size:  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  for  a  thing  to  be  whcAe  and  not 
en/tyv;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet  not  oom- 
pUte:  an  orange  cut  into  parts  is  whole 
while  all  the  parts  remain  together,  but 
it  is  not  entire  ;  it  may  be  whole  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  a  pait,  entire  as  far  as 
it  has  no  woond  or  incision  in  it ;  but  it 
may  not  be  a  complete  orange  if  it  is  de- 
fective in  its  growth.  Whole  is  applied 
to  everything  of  which  there  may  be  a 
part  actually  or  in  imagination ;  as  the 
whole  line,  the  whcle  day,  the  whole  world  : 
«n/ir0  is  applied  only  to  such  things  as 
may  be  daniaged  or  injured,  or  is  already 
damaged  to  its  fullest  extent ;  as  an  «n- 
tire  building,  or  enlxre  ruin:  eompUte  is 
applied  to  that  which  does  not  require 
anjTthing  further  to  be  done  to  it ;  as  a 
complete  house^  a  complete  circle,  and  the 
like. 

The  tohole  Island  produees  com  only  sufficient 
to  support  its  inhabitants  for  fire  months,  or  lit* 
Brtdomb. 


And  oft,  when  unohservM, 
Steal  Arom  the  bam  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  eampUtef  their  habitation  grows. 

TUOMSOV. 

This  (model)  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is 
entire  in  those  parts  where  the  statue  is  maira- 
edi  Addison. 

TOTAL,  from  iotus,  the  whole,  has  the 
same  signification,  but  only  a  limited  ap- 
plication ;  as  a  total  amount,  or  a  total 
darkness,  as  distinguished  from  a  partial 
amount,  or  a  partial  degree  of  darkness. 

They  set  and  rise, 
Least  total  darkness  should  by  night  rei^n 
Possession.  Hn.TOir. 

So  also  in  application  to  moral  objects. 

Nothing  under  a  total  thorough  change  in  the 
convert  will  suffice.  Soom. 

INTEGRAL,  from  integer,  entire,  has 
the  same  signification,  but  is  applied  now 
to  parts  or  numbers  not  broken. 
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Nothing  pusM  in  tlw  tccoanti  of  God  tor  re- 

pentonce  bat  a  change  of  life ;  ceasing  to  do  eril, 
and  doing  good,  are  the  two  great  integral  parts 
ofthisdaty.  Sooth. 

WICKED,  INIQUTTOUSy  NEFARIOUS. 

WIGSJBD  (v.  Bad)  is  here  the  generic 
term ;  INIQUITOUS,  from  iniqmm,  tin- 
just,  signifies  that  species  of  loidbsdben 
which  consists  in  violating  the  law  of 
right  between  man  and  man ;  NEFARI- 
OUS, from  the  Latin  nefoi^  wicked  or 
abominable,  is  that  species  of  mdctdneu 
which  consists  in  Tiolating  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations.  The  term  lotdbed!,  be- 
ing indefinite,  is  commonly  applied  in  a 
milder  sense  than  iniquitous  ;  and  tni^- 
iof48  than  ne/arioua:  it  is  vieked  to  de- 
prive another  of  his  property  unlawfully, 
under  any  circumstances;  but  it  is  tn- 
iqtUUniB  if  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  cir- 
cumvention ;  and  nefariotu  if  it  involves 
any  breach  of  trust;  any  undue  influence 
over  another,  in  the  malting  of  his  will, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is 
iHtquiiouit;  any  underhand  dealing  of  a 
servant  to  defraud  his  master  is  ne/ari- 
out. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shore  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  uficktd  priie  itself 
Bu>'B  out  the  law.  Sbakspbabb. 

Lucttllus  found  that  the  province  of  Pontus 
had  (kllen  nnder  great  disorders  and  oppressions 
from  the  iniquity  of  usurers  and  publicans. 

PUDBAUX. 

That  unhallowed  yillany  nefarUm^y  attempt- 
ed upon  our  agent  Uiltoh. 

TO  WILL,  WISH. 
Ths  will  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
which  is  the  most  prompt  and  decisive ; 
it  immediately  impels  to  action:  the 
WISH  is  but  a  gentle  motion  of  the  soul 
toward  a  thing.  We  can  vriU  nothing 
but  what  we  can  effect ;  we  may  irtiA  for 
many  things  which  lie  above  our  reach. 
The  wUl  must  be  under  the  entire  control 
of  reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  into 
every  mischief :  wUhn  ought  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  reason ;  or  otherwise  they 
may  greatly  disturb  our  happiness. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught 
of  virtue ;  but  the  finishing  strolces  are  frvta  the 
fitiH,  South. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the 
willing  of  it :  it  imports  no  more  than  an  idle, 
unoperatlve  complacency  in,  and  desire  of,  the 
object.  South. 


WILLINOLT,  TOLT7NTAHILT,  SFOKTA- 
NEOU8LY. 

To  do  a  thing  WILLINGLY  is  to  da 
it  with  a  good  will ;  to  do  a  thing  VOL- 
UNTARILY is  to  do  it  of  one^s  own  ac- 
cord :  the  former  respects  one^s  tcillinff- 
9168$  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  anoth- 
er ;  we  do  what  is  asked  of  us ;  it  is  a 
mark  of  good-nature :  the  latter  respects 
our  freedom  from  foreign  influence ;  we 
do  that  which  we  like  to  do ;  it  is  a  mark 
of  our  sincerity.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
child  do  his  task  willingly;  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  a  man  voluatanly  engage  in  any 
service  of  public  good.  SPONTANE- 
OUSLY is  but  a  mode  of  the  volwdarv, 
applied,  however,  more  commonly  to  in- 
animate objects  than  to  the  will  of  per- 
sons :  the  ground  produces  ^tpofitotuowcfy, 
when  it  produces  without  culture;  and 
words  flow  9ponianwudy  which  require 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
produce  them.  If,  however,  q>plied  to 
the  wiU,  it  bespeaks  in  a  stronger  degree 
the  totally  unbiassed  state  of  the  agent's 
mind:  the  ipontanemtt  effusions  of  the 
heart  are  more  than  the  voluntary  ser- 
vices of  benevolence.  The  wUUng  is  op- 
posed to  the  unwilling^  the  vohmtary  to 
the  mechanical  or  involuntary,  the  apofi- 
taneoua  to  the  reluctant  or  the  artifi- 
cial. 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  aooepled  so. 

As  that  more  wHlin{fly  thou  oouldst  not  aeem* 

At  Heav'n's  high  feasts  t'  have  fed.         Miltok. 

Thoughts  are  only  criminal  when  they  are  first 
chosen,  and  then  voluntarily  continued. 

JOBRSOir. 

Of  these  none  uncontroIPd  and  lawless  rove, 
But  to  some  destln'd  end  gpotvtansotit  move. 

jEKTmL 

WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 

WISDOM,  from  wiMam,  to  know,  is  the 
general  term ;  it  embraces  the  whole  of 
practical  knowledge:  PRUDENCE  (9. 
Prudent)  is  a  branch  of  wiadom,  Wia- 
dom  directs  all  matters  present  or  to 
come.  Prvdenat,  which  acts  by  foresight^ 
directs  what  is  to  come.  Rules  of  con- 
duct are  framed  by  wvtdoniy  and  it  is  the 
part  of  jirudmce  to  apply  these  rules  to 
the  business  of  life. 

Two  things  speak  much  the  wisdom  of  a  na- 
tion :  good  laws,  and  a  prudent  roanagemcsit  of 
Snuin 
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WIT,  HUMOR,  BATIBSy  IBONT,  BUR- 
LESQUE. 

WIT,  like  wisdom,  according  to  its  orig- 
inal, from  wisteriy  to  know,  signifies  knowS- 
edge,  but  it  has  so  extended  its  meaning 
as  to  signify  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  luiowledge  or  truth  is  perceived, 
and  in  a  more  limited  sense  the  faculty 
of  discovering  the  agreements  or  disa- 
greements of  different  ideas.  Wti^  in  this 
latter  sense,  is  properly  a  spontaneous 
faculty,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  gift : 
labored  or  forced  teU  is  no  wU.  Reflec- 
tion and  experience  supply  us  with  wis- 
dom; study  and  labor  supply  us  with 
learning;  but  wit  seizes  with  an  eagle 
eye  that  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the 
deep  thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which  are 
in  vain  sought  for  with  any  severe  effort 

WU  Um  most  In  the  uaemUagc  of  ideas,  and 
pottlDg  tboee  togetlier  with  qokkneas  and  vari- 
ety. Addison. 
In  a  true  piece  of  wit  all  things  must  be, 
Tet  all  things  there  agree.  Cowlbt. 

HUMOR  is  a  species  of  toU  which  flows 
out  of  the  hwnor  of  a  person.  WU^  as 
distinguished  from  humoTy  may  consist 
of  a  single  brilliant  thought:  but  kumor 
runs  in  a  vein ;  it  is  not  a  striking,  but 
an  equable  and  pleasing,  flow  of  wit.  Of 
this  description  of  wit  Mr.  Addison  has 
given  us  the  roost  admirable  specimens 
in  his  writings,  who  knew  best  how  to 
explain  what  tpti  and  humor  was,  and  to 
illustrate  it  by  his  practice. 

For  sore  by  wit  is  chiefly  meant 

Applying  well  what  wc  invent : 

What  humor  is  not,  all  the  tribe 

Of  logic-mongers  can  describe  : 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 

Unhelp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art.  Swirr. 

There  is  a  kind  of  nature,  a  certain  regularity 
of  thought,  which  must  discover  the  writer  (of 
humor)  to  be  a  man  of  sense  at  the  same  time 
that  ho  appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice. 

Addison. 

Humor  may  likewise  display  itself  in 
actions  as  well  as  words,  whereby  it  is 
more  strikingly  distinguished  from  wit^ 
which  displays  itself  only  in  the  happy 
expression  of  happy  thoughts. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  that  sickness  which 
often  destroys  both  wit  and  wisdom,  yet  seldom 
has  power  to  remove  that  talent  which  we  call 
humor.  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  his  in  bis  last 
compliment  paid  to  his  young  wife,  when  he  made 
her  promise,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  she  would  not 
marry  an  old  man  again.  Pofk. 

3r>* 


SATIRE,  from  tatyr,  probably  from  aoi 
and  irny  abounding  in  anger,  and  IRONY, 
from  the  Greek  cipctfvco,  simulation  and 
dissimulation,  are  personal  and  censori- 
ous sorts  of  wit;  the  first  of  which  open- 
ly points  at  the  object,  and  the  second  in 
a  covert  manner  takes  its  aim. 

The  ordinary  subjects  of  satire  are  such  as  ex- 
cite the  greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tempers. 

Addison. 

In  writings  of  hunwr^  figures  are  sometimes 
used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  di- 
rect contrary  sense  to  what  the  author  and  the 
nuOority  ofthe  readers  understand  them :  to  such 
the  most  Innocent  irony  may  appear  irreligion. 
Cambudgb. 

BURLESQUE  is  rather  a  species  of 
hunwr  than  direct  wi/,  which  consists  in 
an  assemblage  of  ideas  extravagantly  dis- 
cordant. The  satire  and  irony  are  the 
most  ill-natured  kinds  of  wit;  imrlesqite 
stands  in  the  lowest  rank. 

One  kind  of  burUaqus  represents  mean  per- 
sons in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.     Addison. 


WONDER,  ADMIRE,  8VRPRISS;  ASTON- 
ISH, AMAZE. 

WONDER,  in  German  wundem,  etc.,  is 
in  all  probability  a  variation  of  wander; 
because  wonder  throws  the  mind  off  its 
bia.<i.  ADMIRE,  from  the  Latin  miroTy 
and  the  Hebrew  marahy  to  look  at,  signi- 
fies  looking  at  attentively.  SURPRISE, 
compounded  of  eur  and  priMy  or  the  Lat- 
in/>f«Aemio,- signifies  to  take  on  a  sadden. 
ASTONISH,  from  the  Latin  atttmitvSy  and 
tonitrtiy  thunder,  signifies  to  strike  as  it 
were  with  the  overpowering  noise  of  thun- 
der. AMAZE  signifies  to  be  in  a  mow, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one^s  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  anything 
unusual  produces  on  our  minds  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  under  va- 
rious modifications.  Wwider  is  the  most 
indefinite  in  its  signification  or  applica- 
tion, but  it  is  still  the  least  vivid  senti- 
ment of  all:  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  i£  pausing  of  the  mind,  a  suspension 
of  the  thinking  faculty,  an  incapacity  to 
fix  on  a  discernible  point  in  an  object 
that  rouses  our  curiosity :  it  is  that  state 
which  all  must  experience  at  times,  but 
none  so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant : 
they  wonder  at  everything,  because  they 
know  nothing.      Adi)\%raiioH  is   wonder 
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mixed  with  esteem  or  yeneration:  the 
admirer  suspends  his  thoughts,  not  from 
the  vacancy,  but  the  fulness  of  his  mind : 
he  is  riveted  to  an  object  which  for  a 
time  absorbs  his  faculties :  nothing  but 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  cuSnira- 
tian,  and  none  but  cultivated  minds  are 
susceptible  of  it :  an  ignorant  person  can- 
not admire^  because  be  cannot  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  anything.  JSurpriae  and 
aMoniskmefU  both  arise  from  that  which 
happens  unexpectedly;  they  are  species 
of  worukr  differing  in  degree,  and  pro- 
duced only  by  the  events  of  life:  the 
surprisCy  aa  its  derivation  implies,  takes 
us  unawares;  we  are  turprited  it  that 
does  not  happen  which  we  calculate  upon, 
as  the  absence  of  a  friend  whom  we  look- 
ed for ;  or  we  are  turprised  if  that  hap- 
pens which  we  did  not  calculate  upon ; 
thus  we  are  turpriaed  to  see  a  friend  re- 
turned whom  we  supposed  was  on  his 
journey:  agtonMhmerU  nuiy  be  awakened 
by  similar  events  vbich  are  more  unex- 
pected and  more  unaccountable :  thus  we 
are  astonished  to  find  a  friend  at  our  house 
whom  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  many  hundred  miles  off ;  or  we  are 
astonished  to  hear  that  a  person  has  got 
safely  through  a  road  which  we  conceived 
to  be  absolutely  impassable. 

The  reader  of  the  Seasons  vxmdsrs  that  be 
never  saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him. 

JOBNSOM. 

With  eyes  insatiate  and  tomnltnons  Joy, 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  admires  the  boy. 

Dbtdkv. 

So  little  do  tre  accnstom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  effects  of  time,  that  things  necessary  and  cer- 
tain offcen  surprise  as  like  unexpected  contin- 
gencies. Johnson. 

I  have  often  been  astonished ^  considering  that 
the  mntual  intercoorso  between  the  two  conn- 
tries  (France  and  England)  has  lately  been  very 
great,  to  flud  how  little  you  seem  to  know  of  us. 

BCRKB. 

Surprise  may  for  a  moment  startle; 
astotiishmmt  may  stupefy  and  cause  an 
entire  suspension  of  the  faculties;  but 
amazement  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur- 
bation. We  may  be  surprised  and  aston- 
ished at  things  in  which  we  have  no  par- 
ticular interest:  we  are  mostly  amazed  at 
that  which  immediately  concerns  us. 

Amcuement  seizes  all ;  the  gen'ral  cry 
Proclaims  Laocoon  Justly  doom'd  to  die. 

P»Ti>Sir. 


WONDBR,  MIRACLE,  MARVBL,  PRODI- 
GT,  MONSTER. 

WONDER  is  that  which  causes  wan- 
der {v.  Wonder),  MIRACLE,  in  Latin 
miraadiimy  and  miror^  to  wonder,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  merah^  seen,  signi^ng 
that  wliich  strikes  the  sense.  MARTEL 
is  a  variation  of  mirade.  PRODIGY, 
in  Latin  prudiffium,  from  prodigo,  or  jD9t>- 
ad  and  ago^  to  launch  forth,  signifies  the 
thing  launching  forth.  MONSTER,  in 
Latin  monstrum,  comes  from  momeo,  to 
advise  or  give  notice;  because  among 
the  Romans  any  unaccountable  appear- 
ance was  considered  as  an  indication  of 
some  future  event. 

Wonders  are  natural :  miraties  are  su- 
pernatural. The  whole  creation  is  full 
of  wonders;  the  Bible  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  miirades  which  happened  in 
those  days.  Wonders  are  real;  marvds 
are  often  fictitious ;  prodigies  are  extrav- 
agant and  imaginary.  Natural  history  Is 
full  of  wonders;  travels  abound  in  mar- 
vds  or  in  m/orwUoius  stories,  which  are 
the  inventions  either  of  the  artful  or  the 
ignorant  and  credulous:  ancient  history 
contains  numberless  accounts  of  prodi- 
gies. Wonders  are  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  nature ;  they  are  wonderful  only  as  re- 
spects ourselves :  monsters  are  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  production 
of  a  tree  from  a  grain  of  seed  is  a  won- 
der; but  the  production  of  a  calf  with 
two  heads  is  a  monster. 

His  wisdom  sach  as  once  it  did  appear. 
Three  kingdoms*  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms* 
fear.  DsmuM. 

Murder,  thongh  it  have  no  tongue,  wUl  speak 
With  most  mirao*lous  organ.        SaaasraaaB. 

Ill  omens  may  the  gnilty  tremble  at, 

Make  every  accident  a  prodigy. 

And  monsters  Ihtme  where  natnre  never  err*d. 


WORD,  TERM,  EXPRESSION. 

WORD  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the 
other  two  are  specific  Every  TERM  and 
EXPRESSION  is  a  word;  but  every  word 
is  not  denominated  a  term  or  expression. 
Language  consists  of  words;  they  are 
the  connected  sounds  which  serve  for 
the  oommunication  of  thought.  Term^ 
from  terminus,  a  boundary,  signifies  any 
word  that  has  a  specific  or  limited  mean* 
ing;  expression  (v.  To  express)  aigoifiea 
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any  ttford  which  converg  a  forcible  mean- 
ing. Usage  detemimee  words;  science 
fixes  terms;  sentiment  provides  oEprm- 
siatis.  The  parity  of  a  style  depends  on 
the  choice  of  words;  the  precision  of  a 
writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  his 
terms;  the  force  of  a  writer  depends 
upon  the  aptitude  of  his  e3q)ros8i4ms. 
The  grammarian  treats  on  the  nature  of 
toords  ;  the  philosopher  weighs  the  valae 
of  scientific  terms  ;  the  rhetorician  esti- 
mates the  force  of  eaqwessums. 

As  all  teords  In  few  lettera  lire, 

1*1100  to  few  words  all  sense  dost  g\ve,  Cowlet. 

The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down 
to  the  literal  sign^iflcation  of  it,  a  servant ;  for 
now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  minis- 
terial, are  t&rms  equivalent  South. 

A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  naturally  receives 
this  form  of  the  antithesb,  because  it  is  designed 
to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  it  recalls 
more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  ea$- 
pressioM,  Blair. 

WORK,  LABOR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY, 
TASK. 

WORK,  in  Saxon  two/r,  Greek  cpyot^, 
Hebrew  areg^  is  the  general  term,  as  in- 
cluding that  which  calls  for  the  exertion 
of  our  strength:  LABOR  (v.  To  labor) 
differs  from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion 
required;  it  is  hard  work:  TOlLy  prob- 
ablr  connected  with  till^  expresses  a 
still  higher  degree  of  painful  exertion: 
DRUDGERY  {v.  Servant)  implies  a  mean 
and  degrading  work.  Every  member  of 
society  must  loork  for  his  support,  if  he 
is  not  in  independent  circumstances :  the 
poor  are  obliged  to  labor  for  their  daily 
subsistence;  some  are  compelled  to  toU 
incessantly  for  the  pittance  which  they 
earn :  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  are  the  lowest  in  society.  A  man 
wishes  to  complete  his  work;  he  is  de- 
sirous of  resting  from  his  labor;  he  seeks 
for  a  respite  from  his  toil ;  he  submits  to 
drttdgery. 

The  masters  encourage  it,  they  think  it  gives 
them  spirits,  and  makes  the  %oork  go  on  more 
cheerfully.  Betdokx. 

But  sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed; 
What  then  is  the  reward  of  virtue  ?  bread. 
That  vice  may  merit :  'tis  the  price  of  toU^ 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  soil. 

Pore. 
In  childhood  the  mind  and  body  are  both  nim- 
ble but  not  strong ;  they  can  skip  and  frisk  about 
with  wonderftil  agility,  but  hard  labor  spoils 
them  both.  Cowper. 


With  the  unwearied  application  of  a  plodding 
French  painter,  who  draws  a  shrimp  with  the 
nnost  minute  ejcactness,  he  had  all  the  genius  of 
one  of  the  first  masters.  Never,  I  believe,  were 
such  talents  and  drudgery  united.       Cowpbb. 

TASK,  in  French  tasche,  Italian  tassa, 
probably  from  the  Greek  raaaw^  to  or- 
der, is  a  work  imposed  by  others,  and 
consequently  more  or  less  burdensome. 

Relieves  me  firom  my  task  of  servile  toll 
Daily  in  the  common  prison,  else  enjoined  me. 

Hilton. 

Sometimes  taken  in  the  good  sense  for 
that  which  one  imposes  on  one*s  self. 

No  happier  tatk  these  ikuSed  eyes  pursue. 

To  read  and  weep  is  all  tbey  now  can  da    Fopk. 

WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 

WRITER  is  an  indefinite  term ;  every 
one  who  toriies  is  called  a  writer;  but 
none  are  PENMEN  but  such  as  are  ex- 
pert at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess 
to  teach  writhig  are  themselves  but  sor- 
ry writers :  the  best  penmen  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  teachers  of  writis^.  The 
SCRIBE  is  one  who  wrUes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  copying ;  he  is,  therefore,  an  offi- 
cial writer. 

The  copying  of  books  for  the  use  of  religions 
houses  or  common  sale,  was  a  business  in  those 
days  that  eraplcqred  many  people ;  some  toriUrs 
far  exceeded  others  in  that  art.  Uassey. 

Our  celebrated  penman  ^Vetex  Bales,  among 
his  other  excellences  iu  writing,  is  said  to  have 
improved  the  art  of  cryptography.  Masset. 

The  offlee  of  scribe^  a  secretary  or  public  writ- 
er, was  au  honorable  post  among  the  Jews. 

Masset. 

Writer  and  potman  have  an  extended 
application  to  one  who  writes  his  own 
oompositions ;  the  former  is  now  used 
for  an  author  or  composer,  as  the  writer 
of  a  letter,  or  the  writer  of  a  book  (v. 
Writer)*^  the  latter  for  one  who  pens 
down  anything  worthy  of  notice  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 

My  wii^  had  scarcely  patience  to  hear  mo  to 
the  end,  bat  railed  against  the  writer  with  un- 
restrained resentment.  GouMMrra. 

The  descriptk)QB  which  the  Evangelists  give, 
show  that  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  holy 
penmen  of  his  stbry  were  deeply  affected. 

ArrsRBiraT. 

Scribe  may  be  taken  for  one  who  per- 
forms, as  it  were,  the  office  of  writing  for 
another. 

My  master  being  the  scribe  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter.  Shakspearb. 
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WRITER,  AUTHOR. 

WRITER  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writ- 
ing ;  AUTHOR  to  the  act  of  inventing. 
There  are  therefore  many  writerSy  who 
are  not  authors  ;  but  there  is  no  ituthor 
of  books  who  may  not  be  tepmcd  a  writ- 
er: compilers  and  contributors  to  period- 
ical works  are  properly  writers^  though 
not  always  entitled  to  the  name  of  au- 
thors. Poets  and  historians  are  properly 
termed  authors  rather  than  writers. 

Many  writers  luiTe  been  witty,  seTeral  ha?e 
been  sublime,  and  some  few  have  e^'en  posaeaaed 
both  these  qualities  separated.         WAaarBTON. 

An  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  words,  which  the  translator  has  not. 

DaXBEK. 


YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILK,  PUERILE. 

YOUTHFUL  signifies  full  of  y&uth,  or 
in  the  complete  state  of  youth:  JUVE- 
NILE, from  the  Latin  juvenis^  signifies 
the  same ;  but  PUERILE,  from  puer,  a 


boy,  signifies  literally  boyish.  n«u»  the 
first  two  terms  are  taken  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense;  but  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense, 
or  at  least  always  in  the  sense  of  what 
is  suitable  to  a  boy  only :  thus  we  speak 
of  youthful  vigor,  youthful  employmeotd, 
jwemle  performances,  Jwvmi/ltf  years,  and 
the  like :  but  puerile  objections,  puerile 
oondact,  and  the  like.  We  expect  noth- 
ing from  a  youth  but  what  is  jueenile ; 
we  are  surprised  and  dissatisfied  to  see 
what  is  puerile  in  a  man. 

Choncbus  then,  with  youtl^ful  hopes  begaird, 
SwoH'n  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mtod. 
This  new  invention  fistally  design'd.       DRTitcr. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much  from 
the  immaturity  oi  Juvenile  years.        JoHKaoic. 

Sometimes  jufmi^  is  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  when  speakine  ot  youth  In  contrast 
with  men,  zsjuvenUe  tricks. 

VixK  Jwoenile  writers  imagine  that,  Xsf  ponnng 
forth  figures  often,  they  render  their  ooroposi- 
tions  warm  and  animated.  Blaib. 

And  puerile  may  be  taken  in  the  indif- 
ferent sense  for  what  belongs  to  a  boy. 

After  the  common  course  of  puerile  studies, 
he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer.  Jodmok. 


ASSUMPTION,  PRESUMPTION,  ARRO- 
GANCE (rufe  also  p.  97). 

ASSUMPTION,  the  act  of  assuming  (v. 
To  appropriate).  PRESUMPTION,  from 
presume,  in  Latin  pr<Bsumo,  from  prte^  be- 
fore, and  sumoy  to  take,  signifies  to  take 
beforehand,  to  take  for  granted.  ARRO- 
GANCE, r.  7b  appropriate. 

Assumption  is  a  person^s  taking  upon 
himself  to  act  a  part  which  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  Presumption  is  the  taking 
a  place  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
Assumption  has  to  do  with  one's  general 
conduct ;  presumption  relates  to  matters 
of  right  and  precedence.  A  person  may 
be  guilty  of  assumption  by  giving  com- 
mands when  he  ought  to  receiye  them,  or 
by  speaking  when  he  ought  to  be  silent : 
he  is  ■  guilty  of  presumption  in  taking  a 
seat  which  is  not  fit  for  him.  Assump- 
tion arises  from  self-conceit  and  self-suf- 
ficiency,/wewiiw/j^ton  from  self-impor- 
tance.   Assumption  and  presumption  both 


denote  a  taking  to  one^s  self  merely,  ar- 
rogance claiming  from  others.  A  person 
is  guilty  of  assumption  and  presumption 
for  his  own  gratification  only,  without 
any  direct  intentional  offence  to  others ; 
but  a  man  cannot  be  arrogant^  be  guilty 
of  arrogance^  without  direct  offence  to 
others.  The  arrogant  man  exacts  defer- 
ence and  homage  from  others;  his  de> 
mands  are  as  extravagant  as  his  mode 
of  making  them  is  offensive.  Childrtm 
are  apt  to  be  assuming^  low  people  to  be 
presuming;  persons  among  the  higher 
orders,  inflated  with  pride  and  bad  pas- 
sions, are  apt  to  be  arrogant. 

Arrogant  In  prosperity,  abject  in  adversity, 
he  (John)  neither  conciliated  affection  in  the 
one,  nor  excited  esteem  in  the  other.    LDtoARD. 

TO  COMPEL,  IMPEL,  CONSTRAIN,  RE- 
STRAIN. 

To  CTOMPEL  and  IMPEL  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  verb  peUo^  to  drive ;  tht 
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former,  by  the  force  of  the  preposition 
com^  18  to  drive  to  any  particular  action 
or  for  a  given  purpose;  but  the  latter, 
from  the  preposition  tin  or  tn,  into,  is  to 
force  into  action  generally.  A  person, 
therefore,  is  compelled  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  is  impelled  from  with- 
in: he  is  compelled  by  another  to  eo  far- 
ther than  he  wished,  he  is  impe&ed  by 
curiositv  to  go  farther  than  he  intended. 
CONSTRAIN  and  RESTRAIN  are  both 
from  strinffOy  to  bind  or  oblige.  The  for- 
mer, by  force  of  the  eon  or  «»»,  to  force 
in  a  particular  manner,  or  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose ;  the  latter  by  the  re,  back 
or  again,  is  to  keep  back  from  anything. 
To  eorutrcan^  like  to  compel^  is  to  force  to 
act ;  to  restrain  to  prevent  from  acting. 
Constrain  and  compel  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  force  used,  constrain  signifying 
a  less  degree  of  force  than  compel,  A 
person  who  is  compelled  has  no  choice 
whatever  left  to  him;  but  when  he  is 
only  constrained,  he  may  do  it  or  not  at 
discretion. 

He  WM  compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and 
■olkitotion.  Johnson. 

We  cannot  avoid  observing  the  homoffe  which 
the  world  la  constrained  to  pay  to  virtue. 

Blaib. 

Constraint  is  put  on  the  actions  or 
movements  of  the  body  only,  restraint  on 
the  movements  of  both  body  and  mind : 
a  person  who  is  in  a  state  of  constraint 
shows  his  want  of  freedom  in  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  movements ;  he  who  is  in 
a  state  of  restraint  may  be  unable  to  move 
at  all.  Constraint  arises  from  that  which 
is  inherent  in  the  person,  restraint  is  im- 
posed upon  him  (v.  CONSTRAINT,  p. 
256). 

DELUSION,  ILLUSION  {vide  also  p.  419). 

Both  these  words,  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  ludo  (v.  To  deceive),  are  applied 


to  such  matters  as  act  upon  the  imagi- 
nation ;  but  delude,  by  the  force  of  the 
preposition  de,  signifies  to  carry  away 
from  the  right  line,  to  cause  to  deviate 
into  error ;  while  iUude,  from  the  prepo- 
sition f7,  im,  in  or  upon,  signifies  simply 
to  act  on  the  imagination.  The  former 
is  therefore  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  but 
the  latter  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  de- 
ranged person  falls  into  different  kinds 
of  delusions:  as  when  he  fancies  himself 
poor  while  he  is  very  rich,  or  that  every 
one  who  comes  in  his  way  is  looking  at 
him,  or  having  evil  designs  against  him, 
and  the  Uke;  but  there  may  be  optical 
illusions,  when  an  object  is  made  to  ap- 
pear brighter  or  larger  than  it  really  is. 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
Trne  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  delusion 
Far  worse,  her  fklse  resemblance  only  meets. 

YODNO. 

While  the  fond  soal. 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss. 
Still  paints  the  illusive  form.  Thoksoit. 

TO  MKNTEON,  NOTICK. 

MENTION,  from  mens,  mind,  signifies 
here  to  bring  to  mind.  NOTICE  (v.  To 
mark).  These  terms  are  synonymous 
only  inasmuch  as  they  imply  the  act  of 
calling  things  to  another  person's  mind. 
We  mention  a  thing  in  direct  terms :  we 
notice  it  indirectly,  or  in  a  casual  manner ; 
we  mention  that  which  may  serve  as  in- 
formation ;  we  notice  that  which  may  be 
merely  of  a  personal  or  incidental  nat- 
ure. One  friend  mentions  to  another 
what  has  passed  at  a  particular  meeting: 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  notices 
or  calls  to  the  notice  of  his  companion 
the  badness  of  the  road,  the  wideness  of 
the  street,  or  the  like. 

The  ffreat  critic  I  hare  before  mentioned, 
though  a  heathen,  has  taken  ntttice  of  the  snb- 
lime  manner  In  which  the  tawgiver  of  the  Jews 
has  described  the  creation.  A]>dibon. 
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Abawdok,  to  dM&rt,  page  6. 

"       to  rwign^  6. 

"        to  give  vp,  473. 
Abandoned,  689. 
Abase,  6. 
Abasb,  8. 
Abate,  to  Uasen.  8. 

*'      to  tubnidet  783. 
Abatement,  302. 
Abdicate,  6. 
Abettor,  9. 
Abhor,  9. 
Abtde,10. 
AUUty,  eapaeUy,  11. 

"     /a<5tt%,ll. 

«     dwt«riiy,  11. 
Abject,  690. 
Abjure,  18. 
Able,  18. 
Abolish,  14. 
Abominable,  15. 
Abominate,  9. 
AborUon,  415. 
Abore,  15. 
Abridge,  to  eurtail,  16. 

*'       to  dsprite,dl6. 
Abridgment,  16. 
Abrogate,  14. 
Abrupt,  16. 
Abscond.  17. 
Absent,  17. 
Absolve,  to  acquit^  18. 

*♦       to/orffii>e,i61. 
Absolute,  d^potie^  18. 
poHtive,6T9. 
Absorb.  19. 
Abstain,  20. 
Abstemious,  21. 
Abstinence,  21. 
Abstinent,  21. 
Abstract,  v.,  21. 

«*       n.,  21. 
Abstraction,  21. 
Absurd,  666. 
Abundant,  671. 
Abuie,  v.,  22. 

"      n.,  28. 
Abusive,  713. 
Abyss,  493. 
Academy,  727. 
Accede,  62. 
Accelerate,  499. 
Accent,  778. 
Accept,  788. 


Acceptable,  28. 
Acceptance,  23. 
Acceptation,  23. 
Aocess,  91. 
Accessary,  9. 
Accession,  641. 
Accident,  ehattee^  28. 

"       eontingeneffy  24. 
**        event,  894. 
Accidentol.24. 
Acclamation,  89. 
Accommodate,  439. 
Accompaniment,  26. 
Accompany,  25. 
Accomplice,  9. 
Accomplish,  to  effect,  26. 
tomja,4X», 
Accomplished,  27. 
Accomplishment,  696. 
Accord,  63. 
Accordance,  610. 
Accordant,  253. 
Accordingly,  795. 
Accost,  27. 
Account,  reckoning,  27. 

"        narrativey  28. 

"       reaeon,  724. 

"        v.,  708. 
Accountable,  84. 
Accumulate,  604. 
Accurate,  esMct,  29. 
"        correct,  274. 
**        precise,  29. 
Accusation,  220. 
Accuse,  to  charge,  80. 

"      to  cenwre,  30. 
Achieve,  26. 
Achievement,  802. 
Adcnowledge,  to  oten,  30. 

"  tor«co^iM,704. 

Acquaint,  546. 
Acquaintance,  31. 
Acquainted  with,  674. 
Acquiesce,  62. 
Acquire,  to  obtain,  82. 

**       to  attain,  33. 
Acquirement,  33. 
Acquisition,  38. 
Acrimony,  34. 
Act,  T.,  36. 
"    n.,36. 
Action,  d««J,  36. 

"      gesture,  36. 

"      agency,  87. 


Action,  hatUe,  134. 
Active,  diligent,  3X 

"      brisk,^. 

••      Inisy,  88. 
Actor,  a^m^  39. 

"     player, d&. 
Actual,  89. 
Actuate,  40. 
Acute,  i^en,  40. 

"      sharp,  741. 
Acuteness,  WO. 
Adage,  126. 
Adapt,  439. 
Add,  40. 
Addict,  41. 
Addition,  641. 
Address,  to  accost,  27. 

"       to  apply,  4^, 
speech  4X 

♦*       direction,?^ 

»*      deaeterity,  12. 
Adduce,  43. 
Adequate,  692. 
Adhere,  ft><T^eA,  48. 

•*       «o«Mc*,778. 
Adherence,  44. 
Adherent,  446. 
Adhesion,  44. 
Adjacent,  44. 
Adjective,  888. 
Adjoining,  44. 
Adjourn,  692. 
Adjust,  490. 
Administer,  614. 
Administration,  483. 
Admire,  826. 
Admission,  46. 
Admit,  to  receive,  45. 

"     to  aUow,  46. 

*'     togrant,i5. 
Admittance,  access,  91. 

admisHon,4A. 
Admonish,  46. 
Admonition,  46. 
Adore,  to  tcorship,  47. 

"     to  reverence,  47. 
Adorn,  48. 
Adroit,  211. 
Adulate,  49. 

Advance,  to  proceed,  49. 
"       tofont>ard,yi9, 

"       to  adduce,  43. 
"       n.,689. 
Advancement,  689. 
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Advantage,  good,  480. 

**        profit,  60. 

"         benefit,  49. 
Adyentnre,394. 
Adventarous,       enterprising^ 

387. 
Adventuruus,/oo2AarJy,  447. 
Adversary,  38*2. 
Adverse,  contrary,  50. 

"        a«0r««,  51. 
Adversity,  51. 
Advertise,  69. 
Advice,  cotinMl,  69. 

"      information,  548. 
Advise,  46. 
Advocate,  aoe. 
Affable,  53. 
Affair,  63. 
Affect,  to  eoneem,  58. 

*'     to  awume,  64. 

"     to  pretend  to,  5i. 
Aflteted,  54. 
Affecting,  620. 
Affection,  loee,  55. 

incUnoiion^Ul, 
Affectionate,  55. 
Affinity,  aUianoe^60. 

"       relationship,  573. 
Affirm,  to  asseverate,  66. 

"      to  assert,  56. 
Affix,  57. 
Afflict,  67. 
Affliction,  58. 
Affluence,  719. 
Afford,  to  spare,  58. 

*'      to  produce,  68. 

"      to  give,  471. 
Affray,  697. 
Affront,  insult,  69. 

"       offence,  637. 
Afraid,  69; 
After,  60. 
Age,  generation,  466. 

•*    «ii4«,799. 
Aged,  372. 
Agency,  87. 
Agent,  actor,  39. 
•*       Minister,  614. 
"      factor,  414. 
Aggravate,  to  irritate,  60. 

to  /leig/iien,  606. 
Aggressor,  60. 
Agile,  38. 
Agitate,  740. 
AgiUtion,  61. 
Agony,  distress,  356. 

"      pain,  661. 
Agree,  to  accord,  62. 

'•     to  accede  to,  02. 

"     to  coincide,  63. 
Agreeable,  pleasant,  63. 

"         conformable,2U. 
Agreement,  64. 
Agriculturist,  423. 
Aid,  v.,  607. 
Aim,  object,  65. 
"    tendency,  794. 
*•     to  point.  66. 
"     to  aspire,  66. 
"     to  endeator,9SL 
kVt,  manner,  G&. 
'*    tni^n,  66. 


Air,  appearance^  88. 
Alarm,  67. 
Alertness,  67. 
Alien,  777. 
Alike,  38a 
All,  toAo^,  67. 
"  every,  &l. 
Allay,  68. 
Allege,  43. 
Allegory,.;C0rttr0, 432. 

•*        668. 
Alleviate,  68. 
Alliance,  leag^te,  69. 
**       affinity,  69. 
Allot,  to  assign,  366. 

"     to  appoint^  70. 
Allow,  to  hestou},10. 

'*      to  admit,  i5. 

"       to  grant,  45. 

**      to  consent,  249. 
Allowance,  71. 
Allude,  71. 
Allude  to,  475. 
Allure,  to  tempt,  72. 

"      to  attract,  116. 
Allurements,  116. 
Ally,  73. 
Almanac,  174. 
Alone,  73. 
Also,  73. 
Alter,  190. 
Altercation,  331. 
Alternate,  784. 
Always,  73. 
Amass,  504. 
Amaze,  826. 
Ambassador,  74. 
Ambiguous,  74. 
Amenable,  84. 
Amend,  75. 
Amends,  restoration,  715. 

**       compensation,  226. 
Amiable,  76. 
Amicable,  76. 
Amorous,  76. 
Ample,  spacious.  77. 

*'      plentiful,  671. 
Amuse,  to  divert,  77. 
"      to  begttile,  77. 
Amusement,  78. 
Anathema,  600. 
Ancestors,  448. 
Ancient,  641. 
Anciently,  454. 
Ancient  Times,  404. 
Anecdote,  79. 
Anecdotes,  79. 
Anger,  resentment,  79. 

^'     choler,90. 

"     displeasitre,  350. 
Angle,  273. 
Angry.  81. 
Anguish,  distress,  356. 

"        pain,  661. 
Animadversion,  81. 
Animadvert,  187. 
Animal,  81. 
Animate,  to  inspire,  82. 

"       to  encourage,  877. 
Animation,  82. 
Animosity,  384. 
Annals,  79. 
Annex,  67. 


Annotation,  709. 
Announce,  83. 
Annoy,  biQ. 
Annul,  14. 
Answer,  83. 

Answerable,  responsihU,  84. 
**  oorreepondenl, 

276. 
Antagonist,  382. 
Antecedent,  84. 
Anterior,  84. 
Anticipate,  681. 
Antipathy,  121. 
Antiquated,  641. 
Antique,  641. 
Anxiety,  care,  179. 

distress,^^. 
Any,  761. 
Apartments,  601. 
Apathy,  64a 
Ape,  v.,  629. 
Aperture,  643. 
Aphorism,  126. 
Apologize,  85. 
Apophthegm,  126. 
Appall,  346. 
Apparel,  87. 
Apparent,  87. 
Apparition,  817. 
Appear,  to  look,  593. 

"      to  seem,  73X 
Appearance,  air,  88. 

«*oir,74i. 
Appease,  to  calm,  88w 
to  allay,  en. 
Appellation,  622. 
Applaud,  676. 
Applause,  89. 
Application,  115. 
A^PVly,  to  addict,  AL 

^*      to  address,  42. 
Appohit,  to  allot,  70. 
"       to  order,  89. 
"       to  constitute,XL 
Apportion,  366. 
Appraise,  90. 
Appreciate,  90. 
Apprehend,  to  fear,  90. 

"         to  conceive,  90. 
Apprise,  646. 
Apprised,  124. 
Approach,  91. 

"  v.,  92. 
Approbation,  106. 
Appropriate,  669. 

*'  v.,  91 

Approximate,  92l 
Apt,  re<tdy,  702. 

"  MiSA. 
Arbiter,  669. 
Arbitrary,  18. 
Arbitrator,  669. 
Architect,  93. 
Archive,  704. 
Ardent,  621. 
Ardor,  431. 
Arduous,  498. 
Argue,  to  dispute,  94w 

**      to  prove,  94. 
Argument,  94. 
Arise,  to  rise,  95. 

"     to  proceed,  W. 
Arms,  96. 
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Army,  97. 
Arrmign,30. 
Arrange,  to  elam^  907. 

*'       to  di9po$e,Ml. 
Array,  87. 
Arrive,  219. 

Arrogance,  preaumpHon,  ^y 
828. 

Arrogate,  07. 
Art,  cunniny,  97. 

*'   &tM<n«w,170. 
Artfti1,98. 
Article,  98. 
Articulate,  812. 
Artifice,  99. 
Artificial,  96. 
Artificer,  99. 
Artisan.  99. 
Artist,  99. 
Ascendency,  640. 
Ascend,  95. 
Ascribe,  to  arrogate,  100. 

"      to  impute,  100. 
Ask,  to  bea,  101. 

"    to  claim,  Kfl. 

"    to  inquire,  101, 
Aspect,  8a 
Asperity,  34. 
Asperse,  103. 
Aspire,  66. 
Assail,  Ul. 
Assailant,  60. 
Assassinate,  572. 
Assault,  T.,  111. 
"      n.,  112. 
Assemblage,  104. 
Assemble,  to  muster,  108. 

**        to  eontenej  108. 
Assembly,  aeeemblage,  104. 

meeHngylUk 
Assent,  106. 
Assert,  to  vindicate,  107. 

"     toajS!trm,1^ 
Assessment,  791. 
Asseverate,  56. 
Assidaons,  active,  87. 

eedulom^in. 
Assign,  to  allege.  43. 
"      toallot^m. 
Assist,  607. 
Assistant,  214. 
Associate,  107. 
Association,  aoeiety,  loa 

eombinatioHy  108. 
Assuage,  68. 
Assume,  64, 92. 
Assumption,  823. 
Assurance,  con/idencej  109. 
**        impudenee,  109. 
Assure,  66. 
Astonbh,  825. 
Astrology,  110. 
Astronomy,  110. 
Asylum,  110. 
At  all  times,  73. 
At  last,  578. 
At  length,  67a 
Atone  for,  110. 
Atrocious,  607. 
Attach,  to  ajfflm^Sl. 

"      to  adhere,  43. 
Attachment,  111. 


Attack,  to  a»9ail.  111. 
"      to  impugti,  586. 

Attain,  33! 
Attempt,  trial,  113. 

"       undertaking,  113. 
Attend,  to  loait  on,  35. 

"       to  hearken,  116. 
Attend  to,  114. 
Attention,  ajmfieation,  116. 

A*«d,606. 
Attentive,  116. 
Attire,  87. 
Attitude,  36. 
Attract,  116. 
Attractions,  116. 
Attribute,  v.,  100. 
"        n.,697. 
Avail,  811. 

Avarice,  277. 
Avaricious,  120. 
Audacity,  117. 
Avenge,  130. 
Aver.  56. 
Averse,  adteree,  51. 

'*      umciUing,  121. 
Aversion,  121. 
Augmentation,  641. 
Augur,  118. 
August,  697. 
Avidity,  123. 
Avocation,  170. 
Avoid,  122. 
Avow,  30. 
Auspicious,  118. 
Austere,  119. 
Author,  828. 
Authoritative,  320. 
Authority,  influence,  546l 

"         power,  675. 
Authorise,  221. 
Await,  8ia 
Awaken,  133. 
Aware,  124. 
Awe,  134. 
Awkward,  cHumey,  136. 

cross,  126. 
Awry,  149. 
Axiom,  136. 

Babble,  128. 

Back,  129. 

Backward,  lehind,  129. 

vmwUHng,  121. 
Bad,  129. 
Badge,  606. 
Badly,  139. 
Baffle,  129. 
Balance,  671. 
Ball,  476. 
Band,  company,  130. 

♦'     chain,  188. 
Bane,  131. 
Banish,  131. 
Bankruptcy.  656. 
Banquet,  425. 
Banter,  316. 
Barbarous,  284. 
Bare,  naked,  132. 

'*    ecanty,  133. 

"    mere,  133. 
Barefaced,  476. 


Bargain,  64. 

Barter,  to  change,  191. 

"      to  exchange,  4flKi, 

"      n.,  191. 
Base,  133. 
Basis,  457. 
BashfUl,  616. 
Battle,  134. 
Be,  to  «?<««,  134. 
*'  to&«com«;,136. 
Be  acquainted  with,  674. 
Beam,  gleam.  476. 

"     ray,  701. 
Bear,  to  yield,  136. 
"     tooarry,130. 

"     to  euffer,  137. 
Bear  down,  648. 
Beast,  81. 
Beat,to«fHI:«,13a 

'*    to  defeat,  ia». 
Beatification,  130. 
fieatitade,494. 
Bean,  466. 
Beautiful,  139. 
Become,  136. 
Becoming,  decent,  140. 
**         cotnely,  141. 
Bedew,  770. 
Beg,  to  beseech,  142. 

*♦    toa*fc,101. 
Begin,  143. 
Beginning.  646. 
Beguile,  77. 
Behavior,  143. 
Behind,  <i/tor,  60. 

"      backward,  130. 
Behold,  591. 
Beholder,  598. 
Belief,  144. 
Believe,  797. 
Beloved,  75. 
Below,  807. 
Bemoan,  161. 
Bend,  145. 

*'     to  lean,  SSL 

"     to  turn,  805. 
Beneath,  807. 
Benelisetion,  145. 
Benefice,  601. 
Beneficence,  148. 
Beneficent,  146. 
Benefit, /a«or,  147. 
"     serffiee,  147. 
"      advantage,  49. 
"      good,4»l 
Benevolence,  benejloence,  14a 

'*  benignity,  14a 

Benignity,  148. 
Bent,  bend,  146. 

"     curved,  140. 

"     bias,  160. 

"     liirit,  806. 
Benumbed,  633. 
Bequeath,  826. 
Bereave,  150. 
Be  responsible,  490. 
Be  security,  490. 
Be  sensible,  427. 
Beseech,  143. 
Besides,  moreover,  151 . 

"       efBcept,  151. 
Bestow,  to  allow,  70. 
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Bestow,  ioffi9e.41(k 

Betimes,  ^92. 

Betoken,  133L 

Better,  t.,  76.  \ 

Bewail,  151. 

Beyond, 16. 

Bias,  bent,  160. 

""   pr«y>oMMt<a»,  162. 
Bid,  to  call,  176. 

"    to  offer,  VS&, 
Bid  adien.  681 
BidfiKiewen,68a. 
Biff,  487. 
Bill,  37. 
Billow,  830. 
Bind,  to  tie,  163. 

'"    to  oblige^VSi, 
Bishopric,  153. 
Blame,  to  reprove,  163. 

"      tofindfaMUwith,4aL 
Blameless,  156. 
Blast,  167. 
Blaze,  v.,  443. 
Blemish,  sto^n,  166. 
"       dtfeet,lS6. 
Blend.  615. 
Blessedness,  4M. 
Blind,  fnoal:,  311. 
Bliss,  4M. 
Bloody,  736. 
Blood-thirsty,  736. 
Blot  oat,  166. 
Blow,  167. 
Blunder,  389. 
Boast,  v.,  478. 
Boatman,  830. 
BodUy,  373. 
Body,  157. 
Boisterous,  816. 
Bold, /s<ir^«M,  168. 

"    daring,  393. 

**    «trenitou4,  TIB. 
Boldness,  117. 
Bombastic,  806. 
Bondage,  730. 
Booty,  168. 
Border,  edge,  160. 

**      boundary,  160. 
Bore,  660. 
Bound,  leo. 
Boundary,  bounds,  169, 161. 

"         terfn,T94, 
Boundless.  161. 
Bounds,  161. 
Bounteous,  146. 
BonnUfttl,  146. 
Brace,  379. 
Brave,  a4J.,  163. 

**     T.,163. 
Bravery.  163, 
Breach,  164. 
Break,  n.,  164. 
'*      to  rend,  164. 

"      to  bruise,  166. 

"      tobur§i,lM. 
Breaker,  830. 
Breed,  v.,  160. 

"      n.,698. 
Breeding.  371. 
Breese,  167. 
Brief,  743. 
Bright,  308. 


Brlghtneu.l6T. 
Brilliancy,  &rMiUfU>M,  167. 

'*        radiance,  698. 
Brim,  169. 
Bring,  168. 
Brink,  169. 
Brisk,  38. 
Brittle,  468. 
Broad,  676. 
Broil,  097. 
Bruise,  v.,  166. 
Brutal,  384. 
Brute,  81. 
Burf,v.,770. 
Buffoon,  447. 
Build,  to  eoftstruet,  168. 

"     fa>/oii«</,46e. 
Builder,  93. 
Bulk,  763. 
Bulky,  169. 
Burden,  833. 

"     freight,  402, 
Burdensome,  606. 
Burial,  109. 
Burlesque,  835. 
Burning,  631. 
Burst,  166. 
Business,  occupation,  170. 

"        trade,Ylii. 

"       duty,  171. 

"       affair,^, 
BuBUe,171. 
Busy,  38. 
Butchery,  181. 
Butt,  606. 
Buy,  173. 
By-word,  136. 

Cabal,  819. 
CiOole,  316. 
Calamity,  173. 
Calculate,  173. 
Calendar,  174. 
Call,  to  M</,  176. 
'*   to  ory,  176. 
''    to  n/7m«,  631. 
Callous,  496. 
Calm,  composed,  176w 

"     plaeid,  177. 

**    to  appease,  88. 

**    peace,  Wl. 
Calumniate,  103. 
Can,  177. 
Cancel,  to  aftoMa^,  14. 

'*      tobMout,lS6, 
Candid,  sincere,  177. 

•*      frank,  iSB, 
Canonixatlon,U9. 
Capable,  13. 
Capacious,  IS,  77. 
Capaciousness,  178. 
Capacity,  capaciousness^  178» 

"       abitUy,l\, 
Caprice,  534. 
Capricious,  433, 636. 
Captious,  178. 
Captivate,  to  charm,  193. 
"        to  tffM<a««,387. 
Captivity,  34X 
Capture,  178. 
Carcass,  157. 
Care,  solieUude^l9, 

*'    eoneem,  isO. 


Cara,Marff<,tBOL 

'*    heed,9M, 
GarefU,  oautioue,  180. 

'•      attentive,  11& 
Careless,  indolent,  644. 
negligent,«». 
Caress,  181. 
Cargo,  463. 
Carnage,  181. 
Carousal,  436. 
Carp,  v.,  187. 
Carriage,  gait,  183. 

'•       behavior, 143. 
Carry,  to  bear,  136. 

"     tobHng,V». 
Case,c<it«M,  IKL 

"    eonifiMon,  76L 
Cash,  618. 
Cast,  v.,  183. 

"    n.,183. 
Casual,  accidental^  34. 

^      oceasional,€M, 
Casualty,  34. 
Catalogue,  689. 
Catch,  680. 
Cavil,  187. 
Cavity,  643. 
Cause,  Cftse,  18X 

"     rsason,  184. 

"     v.,  184. 
Caution,  46. 
Cautious,  careful,  1801 

"       WMry,  186. 
Cease,  186. 
Cede,  473. 
Celebrate,  186. 
Celebrsted,431. 
Celerity,  098. 
Celestial,  186. 
Censure,  to  accuse,  90. 

**       to  animadTsrt,  187. 

"       to  carp,  187. 

*V      to»tofns,IB3. 
Ceremonial,  468. 
Oereroonions,  463. 
Ceremony,  461 
Certain,  187. 
Cessation,  Uttw 
Chafe.  733. 
Chagrin,  816. 
Chain,  188. 
Challenge,  163. 
Champion,  318. 
Chance, /bffiMM,  189. 

"      probaUlUy.lW, 

"       hasard,  190. 

"       accideni,7^ 

U         y,  493, 

Change,  to  alter,  19a 

"      to  easchange.  191. 

"      n.,193. 
Changeable,  193. 
Character,  letter,  199. 

reputation,lSai. 
Characterise,  033. 
Charge,  oar<.  180. 

"      attack.  Ill 

*♦      cost,  376. 

*'      qffloceSi, 

"      1^.30. 
Charm,  ^a0«,484w 

**     plsamirSi9I0L 
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Charming,  308. 
Charms,  116. 
CluaeJore8t,4M. 

"      hunt,  625. 
Chasm,  1G4. 
Chasten,  194. 
Chastity,  196. 
ChaaUse,  194. 
Chat,  138. 
Chattels,  481. 
Chatter,  128. 
Cheapen,  172. 
Cheat,  199. 
Check,  fc>cur&,  195. 
"     to  chide,  196. 
"     to  stop,  197. 
Cheer,  to  animate,  82.       • 

^*     to  encourage,  197. 
CheerfoL  merry,  198. 

glad,4n4^. 
Cherish,  to  nourish.  681 

to /outer,  iS^ 
Chide,  196. 
Chief,  principal,  198. 

"     feader,m. 
Chiefly,  390. 
Chieftain,  199. 
Childish,  199. 
Chill,  199. 
Choice,  646. 
Choice,  784. 
Choler,80. 

Clioose,  to  prefer,  199. 
"      to  pick,  200. 
"      to  elect,  201. 
Chronicles,  79. 
Chorch,  792. 
Circle,  201. 
Circuit,  202. 
Circulate,  768. 

Circumscribe,  to  inclose,  209l 
"  to  bound,  180. 

Circumspect,  186. 
Circumstance,  HttuiHon,  202. 
''  ineident,2m. 

Circumstantial,  203. 
CitB,  to  quote,»k 

**    to  tummon,  204. 
ClTil,i>o/^to,204. 

"     obliging,'M». 
Civility,  147. 
Civilization,  286. 
Claim,  Hght,  721. 

**     pretension,  680. 

*«     v.,  101. 
Clamorous,  596. 
Clamor,  629. 
Clandestine,  206. 
Clasp,  206l 
Chus,n.,206. 

"     v.,  207. 
Clean,  208. 
Cleanly,  208. 
Clear,  apparent,  87. 

"     htcid,^^, 

"    /<iir,  416. 

"     v.,  18. 
Clearly,  208. 
Clearness,  209. 
Cleave,  778. 
Clemency,  209. 
Clergyman,  210. 
Clever,  211. 


Climb,  96. 
Cloak,  211. 
Clog,  212. 
Cloister,  212. 
Close,  n.,  788. 
"     compact,  213. 
"     ««ar,  213. 
**     to  shut,  213. 
''     tonnish,*il^. 
'*     to  ferminafo,  381. 
Clown,  278. 
Cloy,  728. 
Clumsy,  125. 
Coadjutor,  214. 
Coalesce,  40. 
Coarse,  rough,  216. 

'^      gross,  4S9. 
Coax,  216. 
Coerce,  215. 
Coeval,  216.  . 
Cogent,  216. 
Coincide,  63. 
Cold,  cA/u,  199. 
"    cool,  VII. 
Colleague,  216. 
Collect,  to  assemble,  108. 

"      to  gatkcr^4lS». 
Collected,  176. 
Collection,  104. 
Colloquy,  268. 
Color,  v.,  216. 
"     n.,217. 
Colorable,  217. 
Column,  665. 
Combat,  &a«;«,  184. 

"       con1Uct,1iA^. 

"       218. 
Combatant,  218. 
Combination,  association,  106. 

cabal,  219. 
Combine.  247. 
Come,  219. 
Comely,  becoming,  141. 

"       graceful,  484. 
Comfort,  n.,  219. 

''        toeheer,19!. 

"        to  C0nsol€,V5l2, 
Comic,  678. 
Comical,  678. 
Command,  220. 
Commanding,  290. 
Commemorate.  186. 
Commence,  143. 
Commend,  676. 
Commendable,  678. 
Commensurate,  692. 
Comment,  709. 
Commentary,  709. 
Commerce,  intcreoune,  569. 

<iYkf«,800. 
Commercial,  613. 
Commiseration,  787. 
Commission,  v.,  221. 
Commit,  to  consign,  262. 

"      to  perpetrate,  664. 
Commodious,  221. 
Commodity,  221. 
Common,  222. 
Commonly,  223. 
Commonwealth,  773. 
Commotion,  223. 
Communicate,  v.,  228. 
Communication,  669. 


Communion,  con%0rs6, 224. 
"  ««cAari«l,  694. 

Community,  224. 
Commute,  400. 
Compact,  s.,  64. 

"       adj.,  218. 
Companion,  accompaniment, 

26. 
Companion,  associate,  107. 
Company,  assembly,  104. 

as80ciation,V». 

»*        ftand,  130. 

"       sodety.lM. 

*'        troop,  808. 
Comparison ,  contrast,  224. 

''  simiU,10O. 

Compassion,  pity,  666. 

"  sympathy, 19!. 

Compatible,  226. 
Compel,  225, 828. 
Compendium,  16. 
Compensation,226. 
Competent,  227. 
Competition,  228. 
Complain,  to  lament,  228. 

'*        to  murmur,  229. 
Complaint,  229. 
Complaisance,  380. 
Complaisant,  ciffil,  206. 

'*  courteous,  281. 

Complete,  perfect,  230. 

^*        mtire,^^. 
V..230. 
Completion,  256. 
Complexity,  231. 
Complication,  231. 
Compliant,  232. 
Compliment,  v.,  49. 
Comply,  to  conform,  231. 

"       to  consent,  62. 
Compose,  to  settle,  233. 

**       to  compofind,  233. 

"       fo/orm,  452. 
Composed,  sedate,  233. 

calm,  176. 
Compound,  adj.,  233. 

"         v.,  233. 
Comprehend,  to  comprise,  234. 
"  to  conceive,  334. 

Comprehensive,  234. 
Comprise,  234. 
Compulsion,  254. 
Compunction,  711. 
Compute,  to  calculate,  173. 

"        to  esHmate,902. 
Conceal,  to  dissemble,  234. 

*»       tohide,7Bfi, 
Concealment,  236. 
Concede,  472. 
Conceit,  fancy,  286. 
"       pride,  682. 
Conceited,  643. 
Conceive,  to  apprehend.  90. 

"       to  understand,  236. 
Conception,  notion, 2^1. 

'*        perception ,  668. 
Concern,  affair,  53. 

**       v.,  to  a  feet,  63. 

»*       care,  IM. 

'*       intsrest,669. 
Concert,  338. 
Conciliate,  238. 
Concise,  742. 
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ConcIade,3U. 
Conclado  apon,  298. 
Concltuion,  238. 
Conclosire,  dectHve^  299. 

Concomitant,  25. 
Concord,  239. 
Concur,  63. 
Concurrence,  108. 
Concnaaion,  741. 
Condemn,  to  blame^  153. 

•*        to  reprobate^  718. 

"        to  ««n<0ite0, 736. 
Condescension,  230. 
Condition,  ar^e^,  98. 

**         station,  240. 
mtt*aUon,1fSL 
Condolence.  787. 
Condace,  240. 
Conduct,  n.,  143. 

"       v.,  240,680. 
Confederacy,  69. 
Confederate,  73,241. 
Confer,  241. 
Conference,  268. 
Confess,  30. 
Conflde,242. 
Confidence,  aftmranae,  109. 

•♦  Adp«.520. 

Confident,  242. 
Confine,  n.,  169. 
*'       v.,  160. 
Confined,  265. 
Confinement,  242. 
Confirm,  to  corroborate,  243. 

to  eatablMty  248. 
Conflict,  244. 
Conform,  231. 
Conformable,  244. 
Conformation,  451. 
Confound,  to  abasA,  8. 

♦•        to  baffle,  129. 
to  eonfuM,  246. 

'*        to  miop,  615. 
Conth>nt,  245. 
Confuse,  to  eonfoundf  246. 

**       to  abatfi,  8. 
ConftiBed,643. 
Confiision,246. 
Confute,  246. 
Congratulate,  428. 
Congregation,  104. 
Congress,  104. 
Conjecture,  n.,  246. 
v.,  491. 
Conjuncture,  247. 
Connect,  247. 
Connection,  247, 669. 
Conquer,  248. 
Conqueror,  249. 
Consanguinity,  673. 
Conscientioua,  249. 
Conscious,  124. 

"         toft«,427. 
Consecrate,  301. 
Consent,  to  permit,  249. 

"       to  comply,  62. 

"       n.,  105, 
Consequence,  effect,  260. 
''  evmt,  685. 

Consequently,  naturaUy,  624. 
"  therefore,  796. 

Consider,  to  reflect^  251. 


Consider,  to  regard,  261 
Considerate,  798. 
Consideration,  251. 
Consign,  252. 

Consistent,  compatible,  226. 
*'         coneonant,  253. 
Console,  262. 
Consonant,  268. 
Conspicuous,    dUUnguUhed^ 

364. 
Conspicuous,  prominent,  690. 
Conspiracy,  219. 
Constancy,  253. 
Constant,  conUnual,  262. 

'*        durable,  366. 
Consternation,  67. 
Constitute,  to  appoint,  264. 

"         to  form,  ^S^. 
Con8titntion,/ra»ne,  468. 

"  govenimerU,  483. 

Constrain,  828. 
Constraint,  264. 
Construct,  168. 
Consult,  266. 
Consume,  323. 
Consummation,  265. 
Consumption,  396. 
Contact,  256. 
Contagion,  266. 
Contagious,  266. 
Contain,  to  AoM,  257. 

"       to  comprise,  234. 
Contaminate,  267. 
Contemn,  268. 
Contemplate.  269. 
Contemporary,  216. 
Contemptible,  eontemptuewi, 

269. 
Contemptible,  despicable,  259. 
Contempcuous,  contemptible. 

Contemptuous,  ecom/ul,  260. 
Contend,  to  strive,  780. 
to  contef«t,7f^. 
Contention,  strife,  780. 

"         dissension,  363. 
Contentment,  261. 
Contest,  B.,  244. 
**      v.,  260. 
Contiguous,  44. 
Continence,  196. 
Contingency,  24. 
Contingent,  24. 
Continual,  conusant,  262. 

*'        conHnued,  262. 
Continuanoe,  263. 
Continuation,  duration,  263. 

**  eonM»«%,  263. 

Continue,  to  remMn,  263. 

**  to  persswre,  264. 
Continned,  262. 
Continuity,  263. 
Contract,  s., 64. 
▼.,  16. 
Contracted,  266. 
Contradict,  266. 
Contrarj',  60. 
Contrast,  224. 

Contribute,  to  conduce,  240. 
"         to  minister,  Qli. 
Contribution,  790. 
Contrition,  711. 
Contrive,  to  devise,  266. 


Contrive,  to  concert,  298L 
Control,  196. 
Controvert,  267. 
Contumacious,  635. 
Contumacy,  267. 
Contumely,  713. 
Convene,  108. 
Convenient,  eommodians,  291. 

SHitabU,  i68. 
Convent,  212. 
CouTention,  101. 
Conversant,  268. 
Conversation,  268. 
CouTene,  s.,  224. 
*•         ▼.,  766. 
ConTenable,418. 
Co»vert,969. 
Convey,  136. 
Convict,  to  detect,  269. 
'^       to  convince.,  270. 
"       8.,  283. 
Convince,  270. 
Convincing,  239. 
Convivial,  270. 
Convocation,  104. 
Convolce,  lu8. 
Cool,  cold,  271. 

*'    dispassionate,949. 
Copious.  671. 
Copiously,  677 
Copy,  n.,  271. 

'*     to  transeribe,7nL, 

"     toimitaU,saB, 
Coquet,  272. 
Cordial,  606. 
Comer,  273. 
Corporal,  273. 
Contoreal,  corporal,  9T3. 
"        material,  273. 
Corpse,  157. 
Corimlent,  273. 
Correct,  v.,  274. 

"      adj.,  274. 
Cometkni,275. 
Correctness,  671. 
Correspondent,  276i. 
Corroborate,  243. 
Corrupt,  to  eontaminaie,Vt, 

"       to  ro^  722. 
Corruption,  814. 
Cost,  276. 
Costly,  813. 
Council,  104. 
Counsel,  62. 
Count,  v.,  173, 703. 
Countenance,  v.,  278. 

"  8.,41i 

Counterfeit,  adUt  770. 

"  v.,  629. 

Country,  676. 
Countryman,  278. 
Couple,  270. 
Coorage,  foHitude,  280. 

"       bravery,  163. 
Course,  race,  Vb. 

"      road,  722. 
Course,  series,  738. 

**      manner^  820. 
Court,  homage,  618. 
Courteous,  affable,  62. 

"        complaisant,  98t 
Courtly,  281. 
Covenant,  64. 
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Cover,  T.,  277. 
*»     n.,«7. 
Corering,  79a. 
Coret,  %». 
Goretoasness,  277. 
Crack,  T.,  166. 
Crafty,  m 
Crave,  14^ 
Create,  to  eawte^  184. 
**      to  make,  609. 
Credit, /a«or,  281. 
'*      bMUf,  144. 
"      ftame,  628. 
Creed,  416. 
Crew,  130. 
Crime,  f>ic«,  282. 

**     misdemsanw,  282. 
Criminal,  a4}.,  383. 

*'        8..  288. 
Crisis,  247. 
Criterion,  284. 
Criticism,  81. 
Criticise,  187. 
Crooked,  awkward.  126. 

bwt,14». 
Cross,  aw/ttoard,  126. 
"     captiott9t  178. 
Crowd,  em. 
Croel,  «fi&ufna«i,  284. 

"     hard-hearted,  iS», 
Crush,  to  equeetej  166. 

'*     to  overwhelm.  661. 
Cnitch,772. 
Cry,  n.,  629. 
*'   to  00/^176. 
"   tofoeep,2S5. 
"    fc>  MTsam,  286. 
**    toeeoelaim,115. 
Cttlpable,286. 
Culprit,  283. 
Cultivation,  tiUaoe,  286. 

cMUMaHon^VSA. 
Caltore,  286. 
Cnnning,  s.,  97. 


'ad!.,  286. 

y»377. 


Cupidity,! 

Carl>,196. 

Cure,  T.,  287. 
"     8.,  288. 

Curious,  28a 

Carrent,  777. 

Cane,  600. 

Carsjory,  289. 

Curtail,  16. 

Curved,  149. 

Custody,  672. 

Custom,  habit.  289. 
*♦      faahion.Wi, 
"       fci«,790. 
"      ueage^  811, 

Daily,  201. 
Dainty,  291. 
Damage,  loee.  694. 

"       in^iry.Wi. 
Dampness,  618. 
Danger,  201. 
Dare,  162. 
Daring,  292. 
Dark,  obacure,  292. 
"     oprtqits,  643. 
Dart,v..742. 
Date,  799. 


Daub,  766. 
Days  of  yore,  4&4. 
Dead,  684. 
Deadly,  298. 
Deal,  298. 
Dealing,  800. 
Dearth,  727. 
Death,  296. 
Debar,  916. 
Debase,  6. 
Debate,  to  armte,  98. 

''      to  deliberate,  204. 
Debilitate,  821. 
Debility,  204. 
Debt,  296. 
Decay,  n.,  296. 

"     v.,  663. 
Decease,  293. 
Deceit,  art,  97. 

"      deception,  296. 

"      dtfplieUu,*ia^ 


eitful,  419. 


Deceittuu,  «*ir. 
Deceive,  297. 
Deceiver,  207. 
Decency,  298. 
Decent,  140. 
Deception,  296. 
Decide,  206. 
Decided,  determined,  298. 

"      dedeive,  299. 
Decision,  909. 
Decisive,  €reei<f«/,  299. 

"    .  conclft8ive,23». 
Declaim,  300. 
Declare,  to  jntblish,  300. 

•*      to  eignifi/,  4ffr. 

»•      to  discover,  340. 

"      toprcfesetCm. 
Decline,  n.,  295. 

"       v.,  707. 
Decorate,  48. 
Decorum,  298. 
Decoy,  72. 
Decrease,  8. 
Decree,  301. 
Decry,  847. 
Dedicate.  801. 
Deduce,  317. 
Deduct,  301 
Deduction,  238, 802. 
Deed,  «c/>2o^<,  302. 

"     <Tc^35. 
Deem,  797. 
Deface,  303. 
Defame,  102. 
Defeat,  to  beat,  138. 

"      to  baffle,  129. 

"      to/oil,  304. 
Defect,  imper/eetion,  681. 

"     bUmish,lM. 
Defection,  804. 
Defective,  806. 
Defend,  to  opologiMe,  85. 

"      to  protect,  90S. 

"      toipinrd,i90. 
Deflmdant,  306. 
Defender,  306. 
Defenirible,  306. 
Defensive,  306. 
Defer,  307. 
Deference,  230. 
Deficient,  305, 414. 


Defile,  267. 

Definite,  306. 

Definition,  307. 

Deform.  803. 

Defiraua,  195. 

Defy,  162. 

Degrade,  to  detract,  848. 

**       to  diefff'ace,  6. 

"       to  dieparage,  347. 

*'       tohumbU,m. 
Degree,  206. 
Deity,  307. 
Dejection,  307. 
Delay,  307. 
Delegate,  308. 
Deliberate,  v.,  294. 

"      .  a4J.,798. 
Delk»cy,201. 
Delkrate,434. 
Delight,  670. 
Delightfiil,308. 
Delineate,  308. 
Delinquent,  638. 
Deliver,  to  rescue,  809. 

"      tofree,46l. 

''      to  give  np,  412. 
Deliverance,  809. 
Delivery,  309. 
Delude,  297. 
Deluge,  648. 
Delusion,  419, 839. 
Demand,  to  ask,  101. 

**       to  require,dm. 
Demeanor,  143. 
Demise,  298. 
Demolish,  810. 
Demon,  826 
Demonstrate,  688. 
Demur,  v.,  310. 

"      n.,  811. 
Denominate,  622. 
Denomination,  622. 
Denote,  311. 
Dense,  796. 

Deny,  to  contradict,  268. 
"     lorMM«,811. 
"     to  dtsavmc,  337. 
Departure,  death,  293. 

**         e<rtt,  406. 
Dependence,  812. 
Depict,  662. 
Deplore,  812. 
Deponent,  818. 
Deportment,  143. 
Deposit,  318. 
Depravation,  314. 
Depravity,  314. 
Depreciate,  847. 
Depredation,  315. 
Depression,  807. 
Deprive,  to  bereaw,  160. 

*•       to  debar,  816. 
Depth,  816. 
Depute,  264, 308. 
Deputy,  ambassador,  74. 

**      delegate,d(». 
Derange,  846. 
Derangement,  816. 
Deride,  316. 
Derive,  817. 
Derogate,  348. 
Describe.  707. 
Description,  account,  28. 
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Description,  east^  188. 

Descry,  i33. 

Desert,  to  abandon^  5. 

"      merit,  317. 

"      9olUary,  761. 
Design,  v.,  318. 

'•  n.,319. 
Designate,  6». 
Desire,  to  btg^  143. 

••      tetrMA,820. 
Desist,  321. 
Desolate,  761. 
Desolation,  701. 
Despair,  321. 
Desperate,  322. 
Desperation,  821. 
Despicable,  2S0. 
Despise.  258. 
Despondency,  821. 
Despotic,  18. 
Destination,  322. 
Destine,  70. 
Destiny, /af«,  822. 

"       fUMinatioH.^lX 
Destitute,  6are,  138. 

"       formktnt  *65. 
Destroy,  to  coneumty  323. 
to  demoliah.UO. 
Destruction,  823. 
Destructive,  324. 
Desultory,  289. 
Detacli,  737. 
Detain,  613. 
Detect,  324. 
Deter,  326. 

Determine,  to  deeide,  2i)8. 
"         to  reaolee^  326. 
fc>./to.441. 


Detest,  to  abhor^  9. 

"     to  hate,  601. 
Detestable,  16. 
Detract,  to  aeperee,  103. 

**       to  disparage,  847. 
Detriment,  injury,  836. 

»         ZoM  694. 
Devastation,  7oi. 
Develop,  808. 
Deviate,  to  feander,  826. 

"       tod<flPrMt,384. 
Devil,  826. 
Devise,  to  contrive,  266. 

**      to  f)equen^,  326. 
Devoid,  376. 
Devote,  to  apply,  41. 

**      to  dedicate,  901, 
Devout,  616. 
Dexterity,  12. 
Dexterous,  211. 
Dialect,  576. 
Dialogue,  268. 
Dictate,  v.,  827. 

"      n.,327. 
Diction,  327. 
Dictionary,  encyolopadia,  328. 

''        leirieon,  328. 
Die,  to  aK7><r«,  329. 
"    to  peritih,  668. 
Diet, /oorf.  446. 

"    parliament,  104. 
DifVer,329. 

IMflferenoe,  variHy,  330. 
•**         <fisMfioMots380. 


Difference,  diepute,  381. 
Different,  dieUnct,  331. 
"        eeveral,  332. 
untiJks,  332. 
Di(Bcult,498. 
Difficulties,  383. 
Difficulty,  obetacU,  888. 

oMection,9aA. 
Diflldence,367. 
Diffident,  distrueiM.,  867. 

"       modtfat,  616. 
Diffuse,  a4J.,  838. 

"       v.,  768. 
Digest,  abridgment  16. 

"  v.,  361. 
Dignified.  697. 
Dignity,  honor,  620. 

"       pride,  683. 
Digress,  834. 
Dilate,  384. 
Dilatory,  756. 
Diligent,  acl<««,  37. 

'*       eaBpeditioue,9»L 

**       aeduloue,  781. 
Dim,  292. 
Diminish,  8. 
Diminutive,  689. 
Diocese,  IK. 
Direct,  to  diepoee,  334. 

'*        «9OOfkilMS«,240. 

Direction,  addreee,  386l 

order,936. 
DlrecUy,836. 
DisabUlty,  686. 
Disadvantage,  886. 
Disaffection,  887. 
Disagree,  829. 
Disappear,  337. 
Disappoint,  804. 
Disapprobation,  360, 
Disapprove,  337. 
Disaster,  172. 
Disavow,  337. 
Disbelief.  338. 
Discard,  845. 
Discern,  662. 
Discernment,  338. 
Discharge,  846. 
Disciple,  727. 
Discipline,  275. 
Disclaim,  380. 
Disclose,  to  publieh,  606. 

**       to  uncover,  807. 
Discompose,  345. 
Disconcert,  to  baffle,  129. 

"         to  derange,  346. 
Discontinue,  186. 
Discord,  339, 353. 
Discourage,  826. 
Discourse,  ▼.,  766. 
Discover,  to  detect,  824. 

*'       to  manifeet.ao, 

♦*        tojind  out,  438. 

"        to  invent,  484. 
.    "       to  fmcover,  807. 
Discredit,  340. 
Discretion,  570. 
Discriminate,  854. 
Discrimination,  33a 
Discuss,  841. 
Disdain,  n..  602. 

"       v.,  268. 


DisdainAiUSeo. 
Disease.  846. 
Diseased,  746. 
Disengage,  341. 
Disentangle,  341. 
Disfigure,  303. 
Disgrace,  dishonor,  843. 
dieeredit,9i0. 
"       v.,  6. 
Disguise,  284. 
Disgust,  imiiMiH7«  843. 

'*       diapleaeure^^a, 
Disbearien,326. 
Dishonest,  342. 
Dishonor,  342. 
Disinclination,  844. 
I>14oin,787. 
DI4oint,843. 
Dislike,  a««r«4<m,  121. 

"      di«pleasHre,94a. 

*'      diHncUuaiiom,UL 

••       v.,  837. 
Disloyalty,  387. 
Dismal,  864. 
Dismantle,  3ia 
Dismay,  346. 
Dismember,  348. 
Dismiss,  846. 
Disorder,  confHsion,  241 

'*       dieeaee^Wx 
Disorderly,  666. 
Disown,  to  deny,  387. 

*'       to  di9elaim,9a». 
Disparage,  to  detract,  347. 
**        to  degrads^ZiS. 
Disparity,  848. 
Dispassionate,  849. 
Dispatch,  499L 
Dispel,  849. 
Dtopen8e,849. 
Disperse,  to  dispei,  349. 
"       totpread^l^. 
Display,  748. 
Displease,  849. 
Displeasure,  dielike,  848. 
<ifi9ar,860. 
Disposal,  361. 
Dispoee,  to  arrange,  86L 

^'      to  place,  e», 

"       todirect,9U. 
Disposed,  64. 
Disposition,  temper,  862. 

incfination,dSai 
diepoeal,9&l. 
Disprove,  245. 
Dispute,  to  argue,W. 

'^       to  eoHtend,llGO. 

**       to  controvert,  267. 

«*       todoubt,96l. 

"       n.,3SL 
Disregard,  368. 
Dissatisfaction,  843. 
Dissemble,  234. 
Dissembler,  (36. 
Disseminate.  768L 
Dissension,  368. 
Dissent.  829. 
Dissenter,  608. 
Dissertation,  891. 
Dissimulation,  761. 
Dissipate,  to  eptnd^  766. 
Dissolute,  588. 
Distant,  868. 
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Distaste,  848. 
Distemper,  840. 
Distinct,  831. 
Distinction,  830. 

of  dUHneiioH^au. 
Distinctly,  2(M. 
Distinguish,  to  dUcriminaie^ 

3M. 
DIstingnisb,  to  ptre«iv€y  682. 
to  HgnalUe,  747. 
'«         to  aSuraet^  21. 
Distlngiilslied,854. 
DUtor(,806. 
Distracted,  17. 
Distress,  odMrtUff^  61. 
aneMy,  860. 
toamet,bl. 
**      toharoM^dSe, 
Di8trilmte,<o<r2fo<,860. 
**         to  tiUpente,  349. 
to  di9id6,9B9. 
District,  867. 
Dtotrastftil,867. 
Disturb,  to  inUrrupt,dB», 

**       to  trouble,  808. 
Disturbance,  223. 
Diurnal,  291. 
Dive,  671. 

**    lnto,6Mw 
Divers,  382. 
DiTursion,  78. 
Diversity,  880. 
Divert,  77. 
Diverted,  17. 
Divide,  to  wpartttf^  368. 

'*      to  dUtHtfute,  360. 
Divine,  |r<H//a«,  478. 

"  v!,'491*. 
Divinity,  807. 
Division,  663. 
Divulge,  696. 
Do,  to  aet^  34. 
Docile,  860. 
Doctrine,  prwspty  360. 

*'       doffmajJKO. 
Dogma,  360. 
Dc^raatical,  242. 
Doleful,  666. 
Domestic,  739. 
Domineering,  632. 
Dominion,  empire,  876. 
"        potoer^  676. 
terrUory,  795. 
Donation,  btnffaetion^  146. 

Doom,  n.,  812. 

**     v.,  786. 
Double-dealing,  290. 
Doubt,  hesitation,  810. 

**     «iMi>eiMa,861. 

••      v.,  861. 
Doubtftal,361. 
DownlhU,  418. 
Dose,  764. 
Drag,  862. 
Drain,  766. 
Draw,  362. 
Dread,  v.,  91. 

"     n.,124 
Dreadful, /ea«yt(;,  426. 
"       formidabl4,45i. 


Dream,  868. 
Dregs,  868. 
Drench,  767. 
Drift.  794. 
Droll,  678. 
Droop,  to, flag,  441. 

"     drop,4A», 
Drop,  419. 
Dross,  863. 
Drowsy,  hsaty,  806. 
**       »ieepp,1U, 
Drowse,  764. 
Drudge,  789. 
Drudgery,  827. 
Drunkenness,  660. 
I>ubious,861. 
DucUle,  860. 
Due,  296. 
Dull,  Aea«y,  606. 

*'    in9tpid,sea. 

"    fflomnfft  864. 

•*    9tupiJ,79l. 
Dumb,  749. 
Duplicity,  206. 
Durable,  lading,  864. 

**      eoMt(int,9W. 
Duration,  eontinuaneSy  263. 

«im«,366. 
Dutlfkil,866. 
Duty,  obHgaii&n,9BS, 

**     bu4dneMt  171. 

•♦     «rf  (0,790. 
Dwell,  10. 
Dye,  216. 

Each,  67. 
Eager,  866. 
Eagerness,  129. 
Early,  762. 
Earn,  82. 
Earnest,  a4J.,  866L 

**       8.,  367. 
Ease,  guiety  867. 

**    eaeinew,  868. 
Easiness,  868. 
Easy,  368. 
Ebullition,  860. 
Eccentric,  666. 
Ecclesiastic,  368. 
Eclipae,  37a 
Economical,686. 
Economy.  870, 687. 
Ecstasy,  870. 
Edge,  160. 
Edict,  801. 
Edifice,  870. 
Education,  871. 
Efface,  IM. 
Effect,  n.,  260. 

'*     tepn  " 

••     toac^ 
ElfBCfive,872. 
Effects,  481. 
Efftetual,872L 
Effeminate,  429. 
Effervescence,  860. 
Efficacious,  six 
Efficient,  372. 
Effigy,  687. 
Effort,  endeavor,  382. 

**     attsmpi,  113. 
Eflh>ntery,  117. 
Efftision,  872. 


Egoistical,  648. 
ejaculation,  87X 
Elder,  788. 
Elderly,  372. 
Elect,  201. 
Elegant,  484. 
Elevate,  686. 
Eligible,  873. 
Elocution,  378. 
Eloquence,  373. 
Elucidate,  406. 
Elude,  to  eteape,  89a 

**     toawJid.VXL 
Emanate,  96. 
Embarrass,  878. 
Embarrassments,  888. 
Embellish,  48. 
Emblem,  482. 
Embolden,  380. 
Embrace,  to  datp,  206. 

**       toeomprUe^OZL 
Embryo,  874. 
Emend,  76. 
Emerge,  722. 
Emergency,  408. 
Eminent,  364. 
Emissary,  874. 
Emit,  874. 
Emolument,  464. 
Emotion,  61. 
Emphasis,  778. 
Empire,  kingdom  ^  87S. 

"       reign,  216. 
Employ,  376, 
Employment,  170. 
Empower,  221. 
Empty,  vaeant,9I^, 

"      hollow^  616. 
Emulation,  228. 
Enchant,  193. 
Encircle,  786. 
Encomium,  377. 
Encompass,  786. 
Enoonnter,  s.,  112. 
v.,  112. 
Encoursge,  to  cheer,  197. 
"        to  animate*  877. 
•*        to  advance,  879. 
*'        to  emboldeH,9ao. 
Encroach,  880. 
Encumber,  212. 
Encyclopsedia,  328. 
End,  aim,  66. 
**    eaitremitjf,9«L 
"   reaaon,  724. 
"   v., 381. 
Endeavor,  to  attempt,  113. 
"         to  aim,  881. 
"         n.,88aL 
Endless,  n.,  892. 
Endow,  664. 
Endowment,  460. 
Endue,  664. 
Enduranoe,667. 
Endure,  187. 
Enemy,  882. 
Energy,  888. 
Enervate,  821. 
Enfeeble,  821. 
Engage,  to  atiroist,  116. 

**       to  bind,  162. 
Engagement,  battle,  184. 
**  buefneee,  170. 
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Engender,  106. 
£iil!rreve,  OM. 
Engraving,  064. 
Engross,  19. 
Enjoyment,  388. 
Enlarge,  384. 
Enlighten,  539. 
Enlist.  986. 
Enliven,  82. 
.  Enmity,  animatUv,  884. 
"       Uatred,  601. 
Enormous,  hugt^  385. 

Enough,  385. 

Enrafrture,  193. 

Enroll,  386. 

Ensample,  398. 

EnsUve,  387. 

Ensue,  444. 

Entangle,  to  emharram^  873. 

**       to  entnare^  564. 
Enterprise,  113. 
Enterprising,  387. 
Entertain,  77. 
Entertainment,  amwtement^  78. 

/«!««,  436. 
Enter  upon,  143. 
Enthusiast,  387. 
Entice,  to  allure^  73. 

**     to  pemtade.  064. 
Entire,  833; 
Entitle,  633. 
Entrap,  654. 
Entreat,  143. 
Entreaty,  677. 
Envious,  664. 
Environ.  786. 
Envoy,  74, 
Envy,  567. 
Ephemeris,  174. 
Epicure,  735. 
Epidemical,  366. 
Epistle,  584. 
Epithet,  388. 
Epitome,  16. 
Epocha,  799. 
Equable,  888. 
Equal,  888. 
Equip,  438. 
Equitable,  416. 
Equity,  571. 
Equivocal,  74. 
Equivocate,  893. 
Era,  799. 
Eradicate,  889. 
Erase,  166. 
Erect,  to  build,  168. 

"     to  insUtuU,  666. 

"     to  lift,  586. 
Errand,  613. 
Error,  f»i«^l:«,  889. 

"    /<!««,  390. 
Erudition,  674. 
Eruption,  390. 
Escape,  390. 
Eschew,  133. 
Escort,  35. 
Especially,  390. 
Espy.  438. 
Essay,  attempt^  113. 

*'     tr€atiM,2f9\. 
Essential,  635. 


Establlsli,  to  confirm,  343. 
to*r,440. 
to  itisHtuts,  556. 
Esteem,  re^ptet^  391. 

''      toffutuf.Sii. 

"      to  apprtdatty  90. 
Estimate,  to  ettsmi,  90. 

**        to  eomputey  803. 
Estrangement,  32. 
Eternal,  393. 
Eucharist.  584. 
Eulogy,  377. 
Evade,  to  eqtUvoeate^  898. 

"'     to  escape,  390. 
Evaporate,  374. 
Evasion,  393. 
Even,  equalj  388. 
"     smooth,  393. 
Ereat,itieident,99i, 

"     imue,  360. 
Ever,  73. 
Everlasting,  392. 
Every,  67. 
Evidence,  witness,  813. 

tMtimony,e&L 
Evident,  87. 
Evil,  s.,  395. 

**    adj.,  139. 
Evince,  to  arffus^9i, 

"      to  prove,  698. 
Exact,  acctiraie,  39. 

"     nice,  396. 

"     toextort,9M. 
Exalt,  685. 
Examination,  397. 
Examine,  to  discuss,  841. 
•'        to  search,  897. 
Example,  pattern,  898. 
**        precedent.  398. 
"        instancs,  398. 
Exasperate,  00. 
Exceed,  399. 
Excel,  399. 
Excellence,  399. 
Except,  besides,  161. 

"      unless,  809. 
Exception,  633. 
Excess,  400. 
Excessive,  400. 
Exchange,  to  change,  191. 
'*         to  commute,  400. 
♦*        a.,  191, 568. 
Excite,  to  awaken,  133. 

"      to  incite,  4Q\. 
Exclaim,  176. 
Exculpate,  to  apologise,  86. 

**        to  eaBO»eraie,  404. 
Excursion,  401. 
Excuse,  to  apologiae,  86. 

"      to  pardon,  401. 

"      n.,679. 
Exeerable,  15. 
Execration,  600. 
Execute,  to  aeeompUsh,  36. 

"       to/uljU,m. 
Exempt  46L 
Exemption,  686. 
Exercise,  to  practise,  403. 

to  exert,  402. 
Exert,  402. 
Exertion,  383. 
Exhale,  874. 
Exhaust,  766. 


Exhibit,  to  firiM,  471. 
to«*otr,74aL 
Exhibition,  744. 
Exhilarate,  82. 
Exhort,  408. 
Exigency,  408. 
Exile,  ▼.,131. 
Exist,  to  2»«.  184. 

"*     to  Mm,  403. 
Exit,  408. 
Exonerate,  404. 
Expand,  to  (f^toto,  884. 
**       to  spread,  768l 
Expect,  818. 
Expectation,  520. 
Expedient,  s.,  404. 

u        ^^        ^ 
**        necetsarv,  62EL 

Expedite,  499. 

Expeditioa8,33i. 

Expel,  131. 

Expend,  766. 

Expense,  376. 

Experience,  404. 

Experiment,  404. 

Expert,  311. 

Expiate,  110. 

Expire,  339. 

Explain,  to  eacpowsd,  40K. 

•*       illustrate,  406. 
Explanation,  307. 
Explanatory.  406. 
Explicit,  406. 
Exploit,  803. 
Explore.  397. 
Explosion,  890. 
Exposed,  781. 
Expostulate,  407. 
Expound,  406. 
Express,  a^J.,  408. 

"       Y..  407. 
Expression,  836. 
Expressive,  747. 
Expunge,  156. 
Extend,  to  enlarge,  884. 

"      tor^<7cA,40e. 
Extensive,  234. 
Extent,  58& 
Extenuate.  409. 
Exterior,  647. 
Exterminate,  389. 
External,  647. 
Extirpate,  888. 
Extol,  676. 
Extort,  396. 
Extraneous,  409. 
Extraordinary,  410. 
Extravagant,  410. 
Extreme,  411. 
Extremi^,  eoetreme,  411. 

"         end,  881. 
Extricate,  341. 
Extrinsic,  409. 
Exuberant,  41t 
Eye,r.,881. 

Fable,  411. 
Fabric,  370. 
Fabricate,  563. 
Fabrication,  431. 
Face,  v.,  245. 

"    front,  m. 

"     countemtffce,  412. 
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Facetioiu,418. 

Facility,  »68. 

Fact,2U3. 

Faction,  413. 

Factions,  413. 

Factor,  414. 

Faculty,  11. 

Fall,  414. 

Falling,  impsr/tcU&n,  63L 

Fallttre,/a«/>ii^,414. 
**       tnUearriaffe^  415. 

Faint,  415. 
Fair,  eJMrr,  415. 

"    equitabie,il6. 
Faith,  6e/i<</,  144. 

»*     crwrf,  41ft. 

"     /delUy,  416. 
Faithful,  417. 

Faithless,  HftfaithfMJ,411, 
"        perAiiotuu  417. 
Fall,  n.,  418. 

♦'    v.,  419. 
Fall  short,  414. 
Fallack}iis,4iy. 
Fallacy,  419. 
Falseliood  jTc^lim,  431. 

Falsity,  811. 
Falter,  509. 
Fame,  r&putftUon^  420. 

•*     report^  420. 
Familiar,  eon^eriiant,  268. 

**  /rM,461. 
Familiarity,  31. 
Family,  420. 
Famous,  421. 
Fanatic,  387. 
Fanciful,  422. 
FancytConeeit,  236. 

**     imagination,  423. 
Fantastical,  422. 
Far,853L 
Fare,  42a 
Farmer,  423. 
Fascinate,  19a 
Fashion.  ctM^m,  290. 
**       o//««Ai<m,424. 
"       v.,  452. 
Fast,  n..  21. 
Fasten,  440. 
Fastidious,  424. 
Fatal,  293. 
Fate,  ehani^e,  180. 

"     (fMtiny/Sn. 
Fatigue,  424. 
Favor,  bene4U^  147. 

"     <5r«rf<tt,281. 

"      grace^  488. 
Favorable,  425. 

•*     error,  390. 

"     imptirfeeU^^  531. 
Faulty,  285. 
Fawn,  ▼.,216. 
Fealty,  518. 
Fear,  v..  91. 
Fearftil,  afraid,  59. 

**       dreadful,  426. 
Fearless,  158. 
Feasible,  217. 
¥f»»t^banq%ut,4a6. 


YtMtJe$Uifal,  426. 
Feat,  302. 
Feeble,  820. 
Feel,  427. 

Feeling,  teimatitm,  427. 
'^       9eMibUU!f,4aA. 
Feign,  to  pretend,  428. 

'*     to  invent,  sea. 
Felicitate,  428. 
Felicity,  494. 
Fellowship,  429. 
Felon,  283. 
Female,  439. 
Feminine,  429. 
Fence,  429. 
Ferment,  309. 
Fermentation,  360. 
Ferocions,429. 
Ferryman,  820. 
FertUe,  400. 
Fervor,  431. 
Festival,  426. 
FesUvlty,  431. 
Fetch,  168. 
Fetter,  188. 
Feud,  697. 
Fickle,  192. 
Fiction,  431. 
Fictitious,  9a 
Fidelity,  4ia 
Fierce,  429. 
Fiery,  621. 
Figure,  metaphor,  432. 

'*     form,461. 
FinaL  eonclv^icA,  43a 

•«     laM,  677. 
Find,  to  diecoeer,43i, 

"    to  eepy,  43a 
Find  fknlt,  434. 
Find  out,  discover,  484. 

e»py,  433. 
Fine,  beauUfid,  139. 

»«    delUyaU,4M, 

"    penaUv,  4S6. 
Finesse,  99. 
Finical,  436. 
Finish,  to  doee^  214. 

"     to  complete,  230. 
Finished,  230. 
Finite,  436. 
Fire,  436. 
Fhro,  Hard,  496. 
"    JtaBed,4an. 
Firmnes^  26a 
Fit,  apt,  438. 

"   r<^A<,720. 

"    e(tpedient,  404. 

"   beeoming,lM. 

"    to  equip,  108. 

"    (0  9ui4,43». 
Fitted,  227. 
Fix,to//74fon,440. 

"    to  eettle,  440. 

"   to  deierminet  441, 
Fixed,  437. 
Flag,  441. 
Flagitious,  607. 
Flagrant,  507. 
Flame,  442. 
Flare,  442. 
Flash,  442. 
FUt,/er«Z,442. 

**    in4ipid,6S». 

sa 


Flatter,  49. 
Flatterer,  442. 
Flavor,  789. 
Flaw,  166. 
Fleeting,  79a 
Fleetness,  698. 
Flexible,  442. 
Flightineaa,  686. 
Flimsy,  785. 
Flourish,  443. 
Flow,  to  ariee,  96. 

'*     to  stream,  4i3. 
Fluctuate,  444. 
Fluid,  444. 
Flutter,  658. 
Foe,  882. 
Foetus,  374. 
Foible,  581. 
Foil,  304. 
Folks,  662. 
Follow,  to  ewceed,  444. 

"      topurme,445. 

*'      totmitaU,4A6. 
Follower,  446. 
Folly,  446. 
Fond,  affectionate,  56i 

•*     amoroue,  76. 

*'     indMli/emt,645. 
Fondle,  181. 
Food,  446. 
Fool,  447. 
Foolery,  446. 
Foolhardy,  4t7. 
Foolish,  absurd,  66S. 

Footstep,  605. 
Foppish,  486. 
Forbear,  20. 
Forbid,  447. 
Force,  energy,  38a 

"     poteer,  675. 

*'     violence^  4^ 

"     strain,  776. 

*  *     r^to  compel  1 225. 
Forcible,  2ia 
Forebode,  lia 
Forecast,  449. 
ForefSstbers,  44a 
Forego,  473. 
Foregoing,  84. 
Foreign,  409. 
Foreigner,  777. 
Forerunner,  449. 
Foresight,  449. 
Forest,  450. 
Foretell,  450. 
Forethought,  440. 
Forfeiture,  435. 
Forge,  v.,  663. 
Forgetfulness,  450. 
Forgive,  i51. 
Forlorn,  456. 
Form,Jlgure,  451. 

**     ceremony,  45a 

"     to  make,  699. 

"     to  fashion,  462. 

"     to  compose,  452. 
Formal,  453. 
Former,  84. 
Formerly,  454. 
Formidable,  464. 
Forsake,  5. 
Forsaken,  466. 
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Forswear.  485. 
Fortify,  778. 
Fortitude,  380. 
Fortaitous,  456. 
Fortuaate,  luotyt  156. 
"         Aaj>py,  494. 
Fortane,  189. 
Forward,  <mtDard,  649. 

"         T.,879. 
Foster,  466. 

Foand,  to  ground,  456. 
"*      tointtUtvU,lXI^ 
Foundation,  467. 
Fountain,  769. 
FracUon,723. 
Fracture,  703. 
Fragile,  458. 
Fragrance,  760. 
Frail,  466. 
Fmiltjr,  631. 
Frame,  n.,  468. 
"      v.,  663. 
Frank,  469. 
Fraud,  296. 
Fraudulent,  419. 
Fray,  697. 
Froak,460. 
Free,/ranJt,  4B9. 

*'    ewempi,  4Si, 

"    liberal,  iSO. 

-   famUiar,461, 

"    v.,  461. 
Freedom,  462. 
Freight,  463. 
Frequent,  v.,  463. 
Frequently,  commonly,  323. 

often^etO, 
Fresh.  628. 
Fret,  723. 
Frctftil,  178. 
Friendly,  76. 
Friendship,  696. 
Frigid,  271. 
Fright,  67. 
Frighten,  463. 
Frightful,  425. 
Frivolous,  803. 
Frolic,  463. 
Front,  412. 
Frontier,  169. 
Froward,125. 
FmgaHty,637. 
Fruitftil,  430. 
Fruition,  383. 
Fruitless,  812. 
Frustrate,  304. 
Fulfil,  to  exeeuU,  402. 

*''     to  aooomplUA,  463. 

"     to  keep,  511. 
Fully.  577. 
Fulness,  464. 
Function.  639. 
Funeral,  464. 
Furious,  816. 
Furnish,  693. 
Furniture.  481. 
Fury,  madueM,  697. 

"    anger,  BO. 
Futile,  803. 

Gain,  s.,  464. 
**     to  get,  468. 
"    to  <ioquire,9i. 


Gait,  183. 
Gale,  167. 
Gall,  v.,  723. 
Gallant,  brace,  162. 

"       s.,466. 
Gambol,  463.     ^ 
Game,  s.,  669. 

**     to  make  game  of,  668. 
Gamesome,  670. 
Gang,  130. 
Gap,  164. 
Gape,  465. 
Garrulous,  780. 
Gasp,  663. 
Gather,  466. 
Gaudy,  745. 
Gay,cA««r/ul,198. 

'*    «Aotry,745. 
Gase,466. 
Gender,  466. 
General,  466. 
Generally,  223. 
Geueration,  age,  466L 
**  rate,  698. 

Generous,  146. 
Genius,  talent^  567. 

"      <««<<•,  790. 
Genteel,  466. 
Gentile,  467. 
Gentle,  tame,  468. 

'*     meek,  768. 
Genuine,  561. 
Gesticulation,  36. 
Gesture,  36. 
Get.  468. 
Ghastly,  510. 
Ghost.  817. 
Ghostly,  767. 
Gibe,  728. 
Giddiness,  586. 
Gift,  preeeni,  409. 

''    tttUnt,4eO. 
Give,  to  grant,  470. 
"    to  afford,  471. 
"    to  preeent,  471. 
Give  up,  to  deliver,  472. 

**       to  abandon,  473. 
Glad,  474. 
Gladness,  569. 
Glance,  look,  59L 

*'      glimjtee,  476. 

Glare,  8.. 442.  ' 
"     v.,  741. 
Glaring,  475. 
Gleam,  475. 
Glide,  765. 
Glimmer,  475. 
GUmpse,  476. 
Glitter,  741. 
Globe,  circle^  201. 

"    bau,ns. 

Gloom,  470. 
Gloomy,  duZ/,  361 

'*       euUen,  4tl^, 
Glory,  n.,  477. 
"      v..  478. 
Gloss.  478. 
Glossary,  338. 
Glow,  436. 
Glut,  726. 
Godlike,  478. 
Godly,  479. 


Gold,  479. 

Golden,  479. 

Good,  ooodN«M,  479. 

*'     leneJU,4Sfi. 
Good-humor,  480. 
Good-nature,  480. 
Goodness,  479. 
Good  office,  147. 
Goods,  merehandUe,  3aL 

"    /vmUure,4SL 

"     powesiioiM,  481. 
OoTeni,483. 
Government,  adminieiration, 

483. 
Government,  eonetitutian,  4831 
Grace, /c/«or.  483. 

"     charm,  484. 
Graceftil,  becoming,  141. 

eUgani,4»^ 
Gracious.  484. 
Grand,  great,  iSn. 

'"     noble,  629. 
Grandeur,  486. 
Grant,  to  admit,  45. 

"     to  ^«,  470. 
Grasp,  580. 
Grate  All,  23. 
Gratification,  383. 
Gratify,  to  indulge,  485. 

*"      to  eaUefif,  791 
Graatnde,  795. 
Gratttitons,  486. 
Gratuity,  486. 
Grave,  eerioue,  486. 

"     eober,  767. 

«     n..487. 
Gravity,  822. 
Great, /ar^«,  487. 

"     grand,  487 , 
Greatness,  753. 
Greediness,  122. 
Greet,  27. 
Greeting,  725. 
Grief.  68. 
Grievance,  488. 
Grieve,  488. 
Grieved, 762. 
Grim,  510. 
Gripe,  to  lau  Jkold  of,  680. 

"     to  press,  678. 
Grisly,  510. 
Groan,  489. 
Gross,  ooante,  489. 

"     total,  489. 
Ground,  v.,  466. 

"       n.,457. 
Group,  104. 
Grow,  to  become,  135. 

"     to  inereaee,  640. 
Grudge.  601. 
Guarantee,  490. 
Guard, /mM,  429. 

"     defend,  490. 

''     mmMaW,491. 

**     guardian,  491. 

"     v.,  490. 
Guard  against,  491. 
Guardian,  491. 
Guess,  491. 
Guest,  492. 
Guide,  nil«,  492. 

"     680. 
Gnile.396. 
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GnilUes8,493. 
Oailty,  288. 
Gniae,  498. 
Gulf,  493. 
Gush,  443. 
Gust,  167. 

Habit,  eiMft>m,  389. 

Hail,  v.,  37. 
Hallow,  SOL 
Handsome,  139. 
Hanker  after,  SaO. 
Happen,  493. 
Happlness,/e/<eay,  494. 

Happy,  494. 

Harangue,  43. 

Harass,  to  dittreM,  366. 

**      to  trmry,  831. 
Harbinger,  449. 
Harbor,  8.,  496. 

''      to  shelter^  4.95. 

"      to  cherUh,iB6, 
Hard,  ^rm,  496. 
**     unfeeliiM.  497. 
"     rf«fctt«,498. 
"     calloit&,4M. 
Hardened,  496. 
Hard-hearted,  49a 
Hardihood,  117. 
Hardineas,  117. 
Hardly,  499. 
Hardship,  488. 
Hardy,  497. 
Harm,  evil,  396. 

"     injury, 5S1, 
Harmless,  innocent,  493. 

".       inoffenmee,  809. 
Harmony,  concord,  389. 
'*        melody,  610. 
Harsh,  499. 
Harshness,  84. 
Hasten,  to  accelerate,  499. 

"      tohnrry,KO. 
Hastiness,  700. 
Hasty,  curttory,  389. 

**      angry,  81. 
Hate,  601. 
Hateftil.601. 
Hatred,  averMon,  131. 

"       «nm{/y,  601. 
Have,  603. 
Haven,  496. 
Haughtiness,  disdain,  603. 

*'  prids,  683. 

Haughty,  602. 
Haul,  363. 
Haunt,  463. 
Uaxard,i)«r^,291. 

**       chance^  190. 

"       v.,  603. 
Head,  199. 
Headstrong,  636^ 
Heady,  636. 
Heal,  387. 
Healthy,  t0fto2««c»n«,  608. 

"       M>tffMl,764. 
Heap,  604. 
Hear,  604. 
Hearken,  to  orerhear,  604. 

to  atUnd,  115. 
Hearsay,  420. 


Hearty,  606. 
Heat,  436. 
Heathen,  467. 
Heave,  to  lift,  686. 

"      to  mceU,  606. 
Heavenly,  celestial,  186. 
godlike,  478. 
Heaviness,  gloom,  476. 
''      .  fM<0rH833. 
Heavy,  <2«2/,  606. 

"      iceighty,  606. 
Heed,  v.,  114. 

"    s.,606. 
Heedless,  636. 
Heighten,  606. 
Heinous,  607. 
Help,  607. 
Heresy,  510. 
Heretic,  608. 

Hesitate,  to  demur,  810. 
"       to  stomm«r,  609. 
"       to  ecruple,  738. 
Hesitation,  310. 
Heterodoxy,  610. 
Hidden,  730. 
Hide,  to  coficeaL236, 

**    to  cover, ^. 

"    «Wn,768. 
Hideous,  610. 
High,  to^^,  610. 

'^    h4tHgkiy,B02, 
High-minded,  603. 
High-iounding,  596. 
Hilarity,  616. 
Hind,  VS. 

Hinder,  to  prevent,  611. 
"      to  atop,  513. 
"      to  retard,  717. 
Hint,  to  aUude,  71. 

*'    to  suggeetf  613. 
Hire,  71, 
Hireling,  613. 
Hit,  138. 
Hoard,  803. 
Hoist,  685. 
Hold,  to  contain,Vn, 

"     to  keep,  518. 

"     to  occupy,  514. 

**     to  8upport^516, 
Holiday,  426. 
Holiness,  616. 
Hollow,  616. 
Holy,  pioue,  516. 

"     aacred,  617. 
Homage,  518. 
Honest,  equitable,  416. 

**      etneere,  731. 
Honesty,  integritt/,  518. 

"        honor,  Si9. 
Honor,  honesty,  519. 
"      glory,  477. 
"      dignity,  530. 
"     v.,  519. 
Hope,  630. 
Hopeless,  833. 
Horrible,  435. 
Horrid,  425. 
Host,  97. 
Hostile,  51. 
Hostility,  384. 
Hot,  631. 
House,  420. 
However,  631. 


Hue,  317. 
Hug,  306. 
Huge,  386. 
Human,  533. 
Humane,  632. 
Humanity,  148. 
Humble,  to  abaee,  6. 

'*      to  humiliate,  623. 

"       lowly,  633. 

"       modeet,  533. 
HumMity,  6ia 
Humiliate,  538. 
Humor,  temper,  634. 

**      caprice,  634. 

**      wU,  835. 

"       liquid,  SeS. 

"       to  indtdge,4l», 

•*      to  qualify,  OM, 
Humorous,  536. 
Humorsonie,535. 
Hunt,  635. 
Hurl,  183. 
Hurricane,  167. 
Hurry,  600. 
Hurt,  injury,  551. 
**    dtaadvantage,  336. 
"    sorry,  763. 
Hurtftil,635. 
Husbandman ,  .438. 
Husbandry,  386. 
Hypocrite,  526. 

Idea,  fhougfit,  536. 

"    perception,  669. 
Ideal,  537. 
Idiom,  576. 
Idiot,  447. 
Idle,  Utvy,  537. 
"   <«i«Mrs,537. 
"   c^»,628. 
Ignominy,  546i 
Ignorant,  528. 
Ill,  s.,  395. 
•*  badly,  VXi. 
niiterate,  538. 
Illness,  746. 
niuminate.  539. 
Illumine,  539. 
Illusion,  419, 829. 
Illustrate.  406. 
niustrious,  dUtin{ntit^ed,  854. 

"        famone,  431. 
Ill-will,  601. 
Image,  667. 
Imaginary,  527. 
Imagination, /aficy,  433. 

"  idea.  626. 

Imagine,  to  conceive,  90. 

"       <oM<n^  797. 
Imbecility,  294. 
Imbibe,  19. 
Imitate,  tofollaw,U&. 

"      to  copy,  629. 

"      to  Mimic,  5^. 
Immaterial,  unimportant,  8091 
"         incorporeal,  640. 
Immediately,  336. 
Immense,  386. 
Imminent,  530. 
Immoderate,  400. 
Immodest,  indecent,  543. 

*'        impudeni,  580. 
Immunity,  68tt. 
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Impair,  080. 

Impart,  228. 

Impa8BabIe.633. 

Impeach,  80. 

Impede,  611. 

Impediment,  838. 

Impel,  to  tutnaU^  40. 
**     to  encowagt.9Tt, 
*'     to  reittrain,  828. 

Impending,  680. 

ImperatiTe,220. 

Imperfection,  defect^  SSL 
**  WMicneM,  681. 

Imperioiis,  commanding^  220L 
lordly,  682. 

Impertinent,  682. 


Impetttona,  810. 

Impious,  666. 

Implacable,  633. 

Implant,  684. 

Implicate,  684. 

Implore,  142. 

Imply,  to  tigtUfy,  748. 

Import,  748. 

Importance,  686. 

Importunate,  678. 

Importunity,  760. 

IropoM  upon,  297. 

Impost,  790. 

Impostor.  297. 

Imprecation,  600. 

Impress,  635. 

Impression,  602. 

Imprint,  636. 

Imprisonment,  243. 

ImproTe,  76. 

Improvement,  690. 

Irapodence.109. 

Impudent,  immodtM^  4SO. 
**        imperttnent,  632. 

Impugn,  636. 

Impute,  100. 

Inability,  636. 

Inaccessible,  633. 

Inactive,  636. 

Inadequate,  687. 

Inadvertency,  637. 

Inanimate,  684. 

Inanity,  812. 

Inattention,  687. 

Inattentive,  626. 

Inborn,  660. 

Inbred,  660. 

Incapable,  637. 

Incessantly,  638. 

Incident,  drennndance,  203. 
'*        0f>««l,894. 

Incidental,  24. 

Incite,  to  encourage^  377. 
"     to  eaciU,  401. 

Inclination,  attachment.  111. 
••         b0ivt,  160. 
"         dUpotlHonj^X 
"         tendency,  689. 

IncUne,68L 

Inclose,  to  eircumeerihi,  202. 
"       to  include,  639. 

Include,  to  incloM,  639. 
**      to  comprise,  234. 

Incoherent,  630. 

Inconicruous,  590. 

Incompetent,  687. 


Inconsiderable,  809. 
Inconsistent,  639. 
Inconstant,  192. 
Incontrovertible,  644. 
Inconvenience,  v.,  640. 
Incorporeal,  640. 
In  coarse,  624. 
Increase,  to  enlarge,  884. 

"       to  grow,  640, 

"       n.,54L 
Incredulity.  80& 
Inculcate,  634. 
Incursion,  56SL 
Indebted,  64X 
Indecent,  642. 
Indelicate,  642. 
Indicate,  743. 
Indication,  608. 
Indifference,  642. 
IndUR;rent,643. 
Indigence,  674. 
Indigenous,  624. 
Indignation,  79. 
Indignity,  643. 
Indiscriminate,  600. 
Indisposition,  746. 
Indisputable,  644. 
IndUtinct,643. 
Individual,  666. 
Indolent,  idle,  827. 

"       m^pine,6U, 
Indubitable,  644. 
Induce,  40. 
Indulge,  <o/o«^,  466. 

"       to  gratify,  4SB. 
Indulgent,  646. 
Industrious,  37. 
Ineffable,  810. 
Ineffectual,  81X 
Inequality,  848. 
Inert,  636. 
Inexorable,  633. 
Inexpressible,  810. 
Infiunous,  646. 
Infamy,  646. 
Infantine,  190. 
Infstuation,660. 
Infection,  266. 
Inference,  238. 
Inferior,  secondary,  799. 

"       suMect,  782. 
Infidelity,  806. 
Infinite,  161. 
Infirm,  820. 
Infirmity,  294. 
Influence,  credit,  281. 

afiihority,U6. 
Inform,  to  make  known,  646. 

"      to  instruct,  647. 
Informant,  648. 
Information,  648. 
Informer,  648. 
Infraction,  649. 
Infringe,  to  encroach,  380. 

"        to  violaU,  649. 
Infringement,  649. 
Infuse,  634. 
Ingenious,  660. 
Ingenuity,  649. 
Ingenuous,  ingenious,  660. 

/ran*,  469. 
Ingrsft,  634. 
Ingratiate,  663. 


Ingulf,  19. 
Inhabit,  10. 


Inherent,  660. 
Inhuman,  284. 
Inimical,  61. 
Iniquitous,  824. 
Injunction,  219. 
Injure,  630. 
Injury,  damage,  661. 

**      disadvantage,  SSflL 

"      <»iif«Me«,66L 
IiOuatloe,&61. 
Innate,  060. 
Inner,  666. 
Innocent,  401 
Inoffensive,  809. 
Inordinate,  666. 
Inquire,  102. 
Inquiry.  897. 
Inquisitive,  288L 
Inroad,  662. 
Insanity,  316. 
Inscrutable,  810. 
Insensibility,  642. 
Insensible,  497. 
Inside,  662. 
Insidious,  662. 
Insight,  662. 
Insignificant,  809. 
Insinuate,  to  hint,  512. 

to  ingratiate,  US, 
Insinuation,  668. 
Insipid,  668. 
Insist,  664. 
Insnare,664. 
Insolent,  632. 
Insolvency,  666. 
Inspection,  insight.  SSi. 

"*        09ersight,KS. 
Inspire,  82. 
Instance,  806. 
Instant,  666.    . 
Instantaneoudy,  886. 
Instantly,  886. 
Instigate,  377. 
Instil,  534. 
Institute,  666. 
Instruct,  647. 
Instruction,  adrice,  6X 

"         edv€ation,9Il, 
Instrument,  666i 
Insufllcfent,  687. 
Insult,  affront,  60. 

"     indignity,  643. 
Insuperable,  664. 
Insurmountable,  664. 
Insurrection,  667. 
Integral,  828. 
Integrity,  618. 
Intellect,  genius,  667. 

*'       undersland4ng,W!. 
Intellectual,  612. 
Intelligence,  in/ormaUony  64a 
*^         wtderstanding, 
807. 
Intelligent,  612. 
Intemperate,  eoocsesUfs,  400. 
4rr«^/ar,  66S. 
Intend,  318. 
Intense,  668. 
Intent,  66a 
Intercede,  668. 
Interehaiige,  668. 
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Interoonne,  560. 
Interdict,  U7. 
Interest,  669. 
Interfere,  658. 
Interior,  662, 666. 
Interloper,  662. 
Intermeddle,  668. 
Intermediate,  660. 
Interment,  160. 
IntermiMton,  188, 688. 
Intennit,  788. 
Internal,  666. 
Interpose,  668. 
Interposition,  660. 
Interpret,  405. 
Interrogate,  103. 
Interrupt,  868. 
Interval,  660. 
Intervening,  660. 
Intervention,  660. 
Interview,  610. 
Intimacy,  31. 
Intimate,  612. 
Intimidate,  469. 
Intoxication,  660. 
Intrepid,  168. 
Intricacy,  281. 
Intrinsic,  661. 
Introduce,  661. 
Introductory,  682. 
Intrude,  to  eneroaek,  380. 

•*      to  obtrude,  SSL 
Intruder,  662. 
Intrust,  262. 
Inundate,  649. 
In\'ade,380. 
Invalid,  662. 
Invalidate,  821. 
Invasion,  602. 
Invective,  23. 
In\'eigh,800. 
Inveigle,  664. 
Invent,  to  eontriv€^  266. 
'«      tonndOHi,4»i, 
''      to  feign,  668. 
Invert,  660. 
Invest,  604. 
Investigation,  397. 
Invidious,  664. 
Invigorate,  778. 
Invincible,  664. 
Invite,  to  aUrad,  116. 

"     to  call,  176. 
Involve,  634. 
Inward,  666. 
Ire,  79. 
Irksome.  803. 
Irony,  ruiieuU,  720. 

"     v>U,  826. 
Irrattonal,  566. 
Irrefragable,  644. 
Irregular,  566. 
Irreligious,  666l 
Irreproachable,  156. 
Irritate,  60. 
Irruption,  669L 
Issue,  effect,  250. 

'*     mjfJtpHng,  640. 

"     w  emerge,  722. 

**     to  ariee,  96. 

Jade,  821. 
Jangle,  667. 


Jar,  v.,  667. 
Jaunt,  401. 
Jealousy,  667. 
Jeer,  728. 
Jest,  668. 
Jilt,  272. 
Jocose,  413. 
Jocular,  413. 
Jocund,  690. 
Join,  40. 
Joke,  668. 
Jollity,  616. 
Joviality,  615. 
Joumev,  668. 
Joy,  pleasure,  670. 
"    gUulneet,oeO, 
Joyftil,474. 
Judge,  609. 

Judgment,  <HeeerwHstU.9S8, 
dieeretion,  670. 
'*        deeieion,  299. 
**        MiMi',734. 
Juice,  688. 
Just,  720. 
Justice,  671. 
Justify,  86. 
Justness,  671. 
Juvenile,  828. 

Keen,  acute,  40. 

•*     eKarp,  741. 
Keep,  to  hold,  513. 

**     to  preeerve,  671. 

**     to  otmcrfie,  671. 
Keeping,  672. 
Kill,  672. 
Kind,  affecHonale,  66. 

"     gracioue,  484. 

»     epeciee,  673. 
Kindness,  eUUUy,  147. 

**        henetolenee,  148. 
Kindred,  relationekip,  673. 

relation,  m. 
Kingdom,  376. 
Kingly,  723. 
Kinsman,  706. 
Knavish,  342. 
Know,  674. 
Knowledge,  674. 
Known,  to  make,  646. 

Labor,  827. 

•*     v.,  674. 
Laborious,  37. 
Labyrinth,  675. 
Lack,  810. 
Lading,  462. 
Lag,  688. 

Lament,  to  complain,  228. 
''      to  bewaU,  151. 
"       to  deplore,  812L 
"      to  grieve,  *B8. 
\jkwi,  576. 
Landscape,  816. 
language,  576. 
Languid,  416. 
Languish,  441. 
Large,  great,  487. 

"     wide,  576. 
Largely.  677. 
I4issitnde,  424. 
Last,  577. 
Lasting,  864. 


Lastly,  578. 
Latent,  730. 
Latest,  677. 
Laudable,  678. 
Laugh  at,  578. 
Laughabte,  678. 
Lavish,  410. 
Law,  609. 
Lawftil,  679. 
Lax,  593. 
Lay  hold  of,  680. 
Lay,  to  put,  696. 
•»    to  lie,  SSL 
Lazy,idle,Bm. 

"     inactive,  636. 
I.ead,  680. 
Leader,  199. 
League,  69. 
Lean,  ai^.,  681. 

**     v.,  581. 
Learning,  knowledge,  574. 
literature,  684. 
Leave,  n.,  582. 

''     toquit,B«L 

**     toW«r,583. 

"     to  tame  leave,  682. 
Leave  off,  to  ceaee,  185. 
todeciet,9XL 
Leavings,  583. 
Legal,  679. 
Legitimate,  679. 
Leisure,  527. 
Lenity,  209. 
Lessen,  8. 
Let,  683. 
lethargic,  764. 
Letter,  character,  193. 

'*     epietU,  584. 
Letters,  584. 
Level,  eten,  393. 

"    Oat,  ax 

"     at,  v.,  66. 
Levity,  686. 
Lexicon,  328. 
LUble,  781. 
Liberal,  bene/Usent,  146. 

"      free,iSO. 
Liberate,  461. 
Liberty,/re«f  om,  462. 

•*      leave,6S», 
Lfcxnse,583. 
Licentious,  093. 
Licit,  579. 
Lki,/aUehood,  811. 

**   to  lie  dozen,  SSL 
Life,  82. 
Lilbles8,584. 
Lift,  to  hoiet,R8B. 

''   toraiee,6aR. 
Lightness,  eaee,  368. 

Uvitv,8M. 
Like,  388. 
Likeness,  reeemblanee,  BSH 

pfc«ur«,587. 
Likewise,  73. 
Limb,  611. 
Limit,  to  bound,  160.    . 

•♦      tojlx,  441. 

'•     eaetent,  568. 

**     <mn,794. 
Limited,  436. 
Lineage,  420. 
Linger,  688. 
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Uqald,Jlttid,  444. 
•»      Hiice,  688. 
Llqaor,588. 
List,  386. 

"   roW,  589. 
Listen,  116. 
Listless,  644. 
Literature,  684. 
Little,  589. 
Live,  403. 
Livelihood,  690. 
Lively,  690. 
Living,  litetihood,  690. 

**      benefice,  591. 
Load, /r«l£rA/,  462. 

"     weight.tm. 

"     T..212. 
Loath,  9. 
Loathing.  34^ 
Lodge,  496. 
Lodgings,  601. 
Loftiness,  683. 
Lofty,  610. 
Loiter,  688. 
Lonely,  73. 
Long  for,  320. 
Look,  air,  66. 

*'     alatice,  691. 

"     to  «tf«,  591. 

"     to  appenr,  692. 
Looker-on,  593. 
Look  for,  818. 
Loose,  Tongue,  59S. 

"     «/ac5*,764. 
Loquacious,  789. 
Lordly,  682. 
Lord's-supper,  594. 
Lose,  694. 
Loss,  694. 
Lot,  322. 
LouJ.  696. 
Love,  affecHon,  66. 

"    /Hend»hip,S96. 
Lovely,  76. 
Lover,  696. 
Loving,  76. 
Low,  humble,  622. 

"    fiiMn,696. 
Lower,  706w 
Lowly,  622. 
Lucky,  456. 
Lucid,  208. 
Lucre,  464. 
Ludicrous,  678. 
Lunacy,  316. 
Lustre,  167. 
Lusty,  273. 
Luxuriant,  411. 

Madness,  derangement^  816. 

"       phrcnty,  697. 
Magisterial,  697. 
Magnificence,  grandeur ,  485, 

Magnitude,  763. 
Malm,  620. 
Main,  198. 

Maintain,  to  assert,  107. 
to  hold,  615. 
"       to  mpport,  786. 
Maintenance,  590. 
Mi^estic.  597. 
Makv,699. 


Make  game,  668. 
Make  known,  646. 
Malady,  346. 
Malediction,  600. 
Malefactor,  283. 
Malevolent,  600. 
Malice,  601. 
Malicious,  600. 
Malignant,  600. 
Manage,  to  concert,  238. 
''       to  conduct,  240. 
Management,  care,  180. 

**  economu,  637. 

ManfUl,601. 
Mangle,  620. 
Mania,  316. 
Manifest,  adj.,  87. 

to  diaooter^UD, 
"       to  prove.  69^ 
Manly,  601. 
Manner,  air,  66. 

cwtom,  290. 
"        «?a«,820. 
Manners,  601. 
Margin,  159. 
Marine,  601. 
Mariner,  729. 
Maritime,  601. 
Mark,  f>Hn#,  602. 

"     Hgn,  603. 

"     trace,G06. 

•*     badge,  606. 

"     bittt,  606. 

"     to  note,  607. 

*•     to  point  out,  743. 
Marriage,  wedding,  607. 

"        matrimony,  607. 
Martial,  608. 
Marvel,  826. 
Mask,  211. 
Massacre,  181. 
Massive,  160. 
Master,  673. 
Material,  273. 
Materials,  608. 
Matrimony,  6l/7. 
Matter,  608. 
Mature,  721. 
Maxim,  awiom,  126. 

"      rule,  609. 
May,  177. 
Maze,  575. 
Meagre,  681. 
Mean,  &a««,  133. 

**     common,  222. 

"     /<w,696. 

•*     pUi/tU,  609. 

**     medium,  610. 

"      r.,318. 
Meaning,  748. 
Means,  keay,  820. 
Mechanic,  99. 
Mediate,  v.,  658. 
Mediocrity,  616. 
Meditate,  269. 
Medium,  610. 
Medley,  diference,  330. 

"      m^urt,  616. 
Meek,  768. 
Meet,  438. 

Meeting,  asMmbly,  104. 
"       intervimo,  eiO. 
Melody,  610. 


Member,  611. 
Memoirs,  79. 
Memorable,  747. 
Memorial,  618. 
Memory,  61L 
Menace,  798. 
Mend,  76. 
Menial,  739. 
Mental,  612. 
Mention,  v.,  829. 
Memntlle,  CIS. 
Mercenary-,  513. 814. 
Merchandise,  221. 
Merciful,  484. 
MercihiS8,498. 
Mercy,  cletneney,  209. 

'*      pity,m, 
Ken,  138. 
Merit,  817. 
Merriment,  616. 
Merry,  cheerful^  198. 

"      lively,  690. 
Message,  613. 
Messenger.  449. 
Metamorphose,  801. 
Metaphor,  432. 
Method,  or(f«r,  646. 

"      •yttem,  788. 

'*      maniMr,  830. 
Mien,  66. 
Mighty,  676. 
Mild,  756. 
Military,  608. 
Mimic,  629. 
Mind,  762. 

**  ▼.,  114. 
Mindfiil,  613. 
Mingle,  615. 

Minister,  clergyman,  2ia 
"        agent,  614. 
"        v.,  614. 
Minute,  adj.,  20). 
Miracle,  826. 
mrth,fetUitity,  43L 

*'     gladneti»,6eif. 

"     merriment,  01$. 
Miscarriage,  415. 
Miscellany,  616. 
Mischance,  171 
Mischief,  miMfoHune,  39SL 

*'       injury,  B61. 
Misconstrue,  616. 
Misdeed,  637. 

Misdemeanor,  qfence,  637. 
eHi»«,282. 
Miserable,  806. 
Mlseriy,  120. 
Misfortune,  tfH/,  996. 

"        calamity,  172. 
Mtohap,172. 
Misinterpret,  616. 
Miss,  v.,  694. 
Mistake,  889. 
Misuse.  22. 
Mitigate,  68. 
Mix,  616. 
Mixture,  616. 
Moan,  r.,  489. 
Mob,  661. 
Mobility.  661. 
Mock,  <o<f«r<(f«,  316. 

**     to  imitaU,  629. 
Modo,8a0. 
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Model,  2n. 

Moderation,  mediocriiy^  616. 

mode^y.en. 
Modern.  628. 
Modest,  humble,  6Q8. 

"      6«»A/W,616. 
Modesty,  eif. 
Moisture,  618. 
Molest,  to  troubUt  803. 

**      to  inconvenience,  540. 
Moment,  importance,  536. 

*'       iniaant,K6, 
Monarch,  684. 
Monastery,  212. 
Money,  618. 
Monster,  826. 
Monstrous,  385. 
Honnment,  618. 
Mood,  524. 
Morals,  601. 
Morbid,  746. 
Moreover,  151. 
Morose,  476. 
Mortal,  293. 
Mortification,  815. 
Motion,  619. 
Motive,  canee,  184. 

♦•      pHnciple,  684. 
Mould,  v.,  462. 
Mount,  v.,  95. 
Mourn,  488. 
Mournful,  619. 
Movables,  481. 
Move,  776. 
Movement,  619. 
Moving,  620. 
Mnkt,  435. 
Multitude,  620. 
Munificent,  146. 
Murder,  v.,  572. 
Murmur,  229. 
Muse,  to  contemplaie,  259. 

"     to  think,  796. 
Muster,  103. 
Mutable,  192. 
Mute,  749. 
Mutilate,  620. 
Mutinous,  804. 
Mutual,  621. 
Mysterious,  dark,  292. 
"         mystic,  621. 
*•         ucret,  730. 
MysUc,  621. 

Naked,  132. 

Name,  ftppellation,G22, 

"     reputittion,  623, 

"     to  call,  621. 

"     to  denominate.  622. 

"     to  9tyU,622. 

"     to  nominate,  630. 
Nap,  754. 
Narration,  708. 
NarraUve,  708. 

♦*         account,  28. 
Narrow,  contracted,  265. 

"      strait,  777. 
Natal,  624. 
Nation,  661. 
Native,  intrinsic,  561. 

"       natal.  624. 

"      natural,  624. 
Natural,  624. 


Naturally,  624. 
Nausea,  342. 
Nautical,  601. 
Naval.  601. 
Near,  213. 
Necessaries,  626. 
Necessary,  625. 
Necessitate,  225. 
Necessities,  625. 
Necessity,  occasion,  636. 

"        need,  625. 
Need,  v.,  819. 

"    poverty,  674. 

'*     necessity,  926, 
Need(iil,626. 
Needy,  626. 
Nefarious,  824. 
Neglect,  to  disregard,  863. 

ioomit,eM. 
NeRllRent,626. 
Negotiate,  627. 
Neighbbrhood,628. 
Nevertheless,  621. 
New,  628. 
News,  629. 
Nice,  eooad,  396. 

Niggardly,  avarlciouSy  120. 

'*        saving,  686. 
Nigh,  213. 
Nightly,  629. 
Nimble,  38. 
Noble,  629. 
Nocturnal,  029. 
Noise,  629. 
Noisome,  526. 
Noisy,  605. 
Nomenclature,  328. 
Nominate,  630. 
Non-conformist,  606. 
Note,  mark,  603. 
•'     remark,109. 
"     v.,  607. 
Noted,  distinguished,  354. 

*•     notorious,  680. 
Notice,  information,  548. 

"     to  attend  to,  114. 

"     to  mention,  829. 

"     tflmark,efft. 

"     to  remark,  631. 
Notion,  concepiion,2yi,  C63. 

"      Ufea,  663. 

"      opinion,  644. 
Notorious,  630. 
Notwithstanding,  621. 
Novel,  8.,  411. 

"     fres/i,  62a 

'*     neip,  628. 
NourUh,631. 
Noxious,  525. 
Numb,  632. 
Number,  v.,  703. 
Numeral,  632. 
Numerical,  632. 
Nuptials,  607. 
Nurture,  631. 

Obdurate,  496. 
Obedient,  (fu#//i</,  365. 

"        submisHve,  632. 
Oltfect,  aim,  65. 
"      suMect,  633. 


Object  to,  481 
Objection,  demur.  310. 

dim<mUy,ea&. 
Oblation,  639. 
Obligation,  366. 
Oblige,  ^Mn(Z,  152. 

**      to  compel,7a5. 
Obliged,  542. 
Obliging,  205. 
Obliterate,  156. 
Oblivion,  460. 
Oblong,  634. 
Obloquy,  713. 
Obnoxious,  qfensirs,  684. 

"        /iable,'l»h 
Obscnre,adJ.,292. 

"       v.,  370. 
Obsequies,  464. 
Obsequious,  632. 
Observance,  form,  468. 

"  observation,  e»i. 

Observant,  613. 
Observation,  observfwce,  631 
Obsen'e,  to  keep,  611. 

**       to  watch,  635. 

"       «or«marit,631,709. 

"  to  see,  73t 
Observer,  693. 
Obsolete,  641. 
Obstacle,  333. 
Obstinate,  635. 
Obstruct,  511. 
Obtain,  to  acquire,  82. 

'*     togeiifiS. 
Obtrude,  561. 
Obviate,  681. 
Obvious,  87. 
Occasion,  v.,  184. 


"       necessiiy,  6 
Occasional,  636. 
Occult,  730. 
Occupancy,  636. 
Occupation,  occupancy,  636. 

'*         busifusa,  170. 
Occupy,  614. 
Occurrence,  394. 
Odd,  particular,  655. 

**    uneven,  6136. 
Odious,  601. 
Odor,  756. 
(Economical.  636. 
(Economy, /rM^ra^ly,  637. 

**        managwiefit,  687 
Of  course,  624. 
Ofltence,  637. 
OtTend,  349. 
Offender,  638. 
Offending,  638. 
Otfensive,  offending,  638. 
"        4?moarious,&i. 
Offer,  to  give,  471. 

"     to  tender,e38. 
Offering,  639. 
Office,  bttsiness,  171. 

"     place,  639. 

"     service,  147. 
Officious,  38. 
Ofllapring,  640. 
Often,  640. 
Old,  aged,  372. 

"  aneieni,6il. 
Older,  senior,  733. 
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01d-f!uhioned,641. 
Old  tiroes,  454. 
Omen,  64L 
Omit,  e». 

On  one*s  giuunl,  194. 
One,  642. 
Only,  ft42, 700. 
Onset,  lia. 
Onward,  642. 
OjMque,  643. 
Open,  oatuiid^  177. 

"    /ran*,4». 
Opening,  643. 
Operate,  35. 
Oplniated.643. 
Opiniative,643. 
Opinion,  644. 
Opponent,  382. 
Opportunity,  635. 
Oppose,  to  combat.  218. 

''      to  contradict,  296. 

"      to  object,  683. 

"      <orMi«l,  644. 
Opposite,  BO. 
Opprobriam,  645. 
Oppugn,  245. 
OpUon,  645. 
Opulence,  719. 
Oral,  816. 
Oration,  42. 
Oratory,  373. 
Orb,  201. 
Ordain,  89. 
Order,  to  appoint,  89. 

"     to  place,  668. 

"     cUue,  206. 

**     command,  220. 

"     directiov,  335. 

''     method,  646. 

"     euccemion^  784. 
Ordinary,  222. 
Orifice,  646. 
Origin,  646. 
Original,  s.,  646. 

a4).,  683w 
Ostensible,  217. 
Ostentation,  745. 
Outcry,  629. 
Outdo,  399. 
Outlines,  753. 
Outlive,  647. 
Outrage,  59. 
Outside,  744. 
Outward,  647. 
Outweigh,  648. 
Oval,  634. 
Over,  15. 
Overbalance,  648. 
Overbear.  648. 
Overbearing,  532. 
Overcome,  248. 
Overflow,  649. 
Overhear,  504. 
Overpower,  to  d^eat,  188. 

"         <o  <nT«r&Mr,  648. 
Overrule,  650. 
Overruling,  680. 
Overrun,  650. 
Oversight,  inadvertency,  S9l, 

"         inJtpectioH,  665. 
Overspread,  660. 
Overthrow,  to  beat,  138. 
"        toovertwmtWk 


Overturn,  650. 

Overwhelm,  to  overbear,  648. 

to  cnuh.  961. 
Own,  30. 
Owner,  673. 

Pace,  661. 

Pacific,  659. 

Paclfjr,88. 

Pagan,  467. 

Pafai,661. 

Paint,  652. 

Pair,  279. 

Palate,  652l 

Pale,  662. 

PAlliate,  to  eertenvate,¥». 

"      togloe$,m. 
Pallid,  662. 
PalpiUte,  658. 
Panegyric,  377. 
Pang,  651. 
Pant,  653. 
Parable,  653. 
Parade,  745. 
Parasite,  442. 
l*ardon,  to  «bcmm,  401. 
♦•      toforffive^iSL 
Pardonable,  814. 
Pare,  659. 
Park, 45a 
Parliament,  104. 
Parsimonious,  120. 
Parsimony,  637. 
Parson,  210. 
Part,  dipiidon,  663. 

*'    piece,  65i. 

"    v.,  368. 
Partake,  654. 
Participate,  654. 
Particular,    cireumttantial, 

208. 
Particular,  e^act,  396. 
**         HnfftUar,  665. 
"         ind4vidnal,9M. 
"        peculiar.  659. 
''         special,  766. 
Particnlarly,  390. 
Partisan,  4i6. 
Partner,  216. 
Partnership,  108. 
Party,  413. 
Passage,  280. 
Passionate,  81. 
Passive,  667. 
Pastime,  78. 
Patch,  654. 
Pathetic,  620. 
Patience,  667. 
Patient,  a4}.,  657. 

"       invalid, b^ 
Pattern,  271, 398. 
Pauper,  673. 
Pause,  v.,  810. 
Pay,  n.,  71. 
Peace,  657. 
Peaceable,  659. 
PeaceAil,669. 
Feasant,  278. 
Peculiar,  669. 
Peel,  R.,  763. 

"  v..  669. 
Peevish,  178. 
Pellucid,  659. 


Penalty,  436. 

Penetrate,  660. 

Penetration,  ditcemmmiy  »& 

actftefiea»,06QL 
Penitence,  TIL 
Penman,  827. 
Penurious,  636. 
Penury,  674. 
People,  nation,  661. 

**     populace,  661 

"     pereonJt,  662. 
Perceive,  to  diaoem,  662. 

"       to  eee,  731. 
Pe^ceptibk^,  735. 
Perception,  idea,  683. 

*^         eentiment,127. 
Peremptory,  673. 
Perfect,  acootnpfiahed,  3T. 

"      complete,^30. 
Perfldk>u8,417. 
Perforate,  650. 
Perforatfc>n,646. 
Perform,  to  efeei,vn. 

"       to  eoDeeute,  402. 
Performance,  688. 
Performer,  89. 
Perfkime,  756. 
Peril,  291 
Period,  aenience,  T36w 

•♦      Hme,lW. 
Perish,  663. 
Peijure,455. 
Permanent,  364. 
Permission,  688. 
l>ermit,loadm^/,46. 

"*      to  content,  249. 
Pemidous,  deafy'uctivc^iL. 

**        hur^iU,  S2S. 
PHrpetrate,664. 
Ferpetoal,  262. 
Perplex,  to  dittreee,  986. 

^      to  embamtm^yiX 
P^raeTere,264. 
Persist,  to  conHnue,  964. 

''       to  ifi9iMt,fU. 

Persons,  662. 

PerBpfcuity,209. 

Persuade,  to  eeehcrt,  40S. 
**        to  oonvinee^QfifJL 
**       toenHce^m. 

Persuasfon,  270. 

Pertinadons,798. 

Pen'erse,  126. 

Peat,  181. 

Pestilential,  266. 

Petition,  677. 

Petty,  808. 

Petulant,  178. 

Phantom,  817. 

Phrase,  $en1enee.19i 
"     d44Mon,m. 

Phraseology,  327. 

Phren8y,597. 

Plck,m 

Picture,  Ifit^fiese.  68V. 
"      print,9&L 

Piece,  654. 

Pierce,  660. 

Pile,  v.,  504. 

Pillage.  609. 

PUlar,  666. 

Pinch,  678. 

Pine, 441. 
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Pious,  510. 
Pique,  601. 
Piteous,  do2«/tf^,  666. 

Pitiable,  666. 
PltiAil,pi<eoiM,666. 
**      m«an,  609. 
'*      oontempHbU,  269. 
Pity,  compoBHon^  666. 

"    «i«rcy,666. 
Place,  qjKbtf,  639. 

••      9pot^  689. 

*'     6  dUpoM,  668. 

"      lopu*.  696^ 
Placid,  177. 
Plain,  appnrentj  87. 

»     «e«fi,398. 

"     /rrtwA,  459. 

"     idnoere,  75L 
Plan,  319. 
Plausible,  217. 
Play,  669. 
Player,  39. 
Playful,  670. 
Plead,  86. 
Pleader,  306. 
Pleasant,  affreeabU^Sl. 
**       /rieaMoM,  413. 
Please,  726. 
Pleased,  474. 
Pleasing,  61. 
Pleasure,  comfort^  219. 

Joy,  670. 
Pledge,  (f«po«a,  318. 
"      earn€&t,  367. 
Plcnipotentiiirj',  74. 
Plenitude,  4»1. 
Plenteous,  671. 
PlenUftil,  671. 
Pliable,  442. 
Pliant,  44X 
Plif^ht,  76L 
Plot,  219. 
Pluck,  30SL 
Plunder,  699. 
Plunge.  671. 
Point,  65. 
Point  out,  743. 
Poise,  071. 
Poison,  672. 
Polished,  672. 
rulitc,po//4A«<f,672. 

»•     civil,  204, 

**     genteel.  466. 
Politic,  672. 
Political,  672. 
Pollute,  257. 
Pomp,  596. 
Pompous,  597. 
Ponder,  796. 
Ponderous,  509. 
Poor,  673. 
Populace,  661. 
Port,  495. 
Portend,  118. 
Portion,  oiiantUy.  208. 

•»       part,  653. 
Position,  place,  667. 
**       poature,  678. 
tenet,  794. 
Positive,  actwik,  39. 
"       eanJldeHt,  242. 


FO8itire,<f«/ni^,300. 

"        ao«o2«/«,673. 
Possess,  to  have,  503. 

**       to  oeeupyy  511 
Possessions,  481. 
Possessor,  673. 
Possible,  674. 
Post,  657. 
Postpone,  807. 
Posture,  action,  36. 

**       tHMr<ll(;n,678. 
Potent.  676. 
Potentate,  684. 
Poverty,  674, 
Pound,  v.,  166. 
Pour,  675. 
Power,  675. 
Powcrftil,  676. 
Practicable,  674. 
Practical,  674 
Practice,  280, 
Practise,  402. 
Praise,  676. 
Praiseworthy,  578w 
Prank,  463. 
Prate,  128. 
Prattle,  123. 
Prayer,  677. 
Precarious,  861. 
Precedence,  686. 
Precedent,  398. 
Preceding,  84. 
Precept,  command,  290. 

"       doetrine,9eo. 

"       maieimf  609. 
Precinct,  159. 
Precious,  813. 
Precipitancy,  700. 
Precise.  29. 
Preclude,  681. 
Precursor,  449. 
Predicament,  751. 
Predict,  450. 
Predominant,  680. 
Pre-eminence,  685. 
Preface,  677. 
l»rerer,  to  ehooeCt  199. 

"     to  advance^  379. 
1*reierable,373. 
Preference,  686. 
Prejudice,  hiae^  152. 

"        diaadvanktge^  336. 
lYellminnry,  682. 
Prelude,  677. 
]»remise,  678. 
Premeditation,  449. 
IVcparatory,  682. 
Prepare,  438. 
Preponderate,  648. 
Prepossession,  Mat,  1R2« 
&«n»,15a 
Preposterous,  665. 
Prerogative,  686. 
Presage,  n.,  641. 

•♦       v.,  122. 
Prescribe,  to  appoint,  89. 
iodietate,9!n. 
Prescription,  811. 
Present,  ^/A  469. 

"       to  ffive,  471. 

**       to  introduce,  661. 
Preserve,  tn  keep,Bll, 

"        to  wire,  726. 
86* 


Press,  678. 
Pressing,  678. 
Presume,  678. 
Presuming,  679. 
Presumption,  97, 828. 
Presumptive,  679. 
Presumptuous,  679. 
Pretence,  679. 
Pretend,  428. 
Pretend  to,  54. 
Pretension,  elaim,  680. 

"        pretence,  679. 
Pretext,  679. 
Pretty,  139. 
Prevail  upon,  664. 
Prevailing,  680. 
Prevalent,  680. 
Prevaricate,  398. 
Prevent,  to  hinder,  61L 

"       to  anticipate.  681. 

"       to  obviate,  68l 
Previous,  antecedent,  84. 

**       preliminary,  682. 
Prey,  168. 
Price,  eosC,  276. 

"     value,  913. 
Vrtdt,  vanity, eeSi. 

"     haughtineee,  683. 
Priest,  210. 
Primary,  688w 
Primitive,  683. 
Prince,  684. 
Principal,  19a 
Principally,  390. 
Principle,  doctrins,^^. 

motive,9»L 
Print,  mark,  602. 

"     engraving,  664. 
Prior,  84. 
Priority,  686. 
Pristine,  683. 
Privacy,  685. 
Privilege,  prerogative,  686. 

WaiUI,721. 
Prise,  n.,  178. 
•*     v.,  814. 
ProbabUity,  190. 
Probity,  518. 
Proceed,  to  advance,  49. 

*»       to  arise,  95. 
Proceeding,  trantaetion,  687. 

"         process,  686. 
Process,  686. 
Procession,  687. 
l*roclaim,  to  announce,  88. 

•*       to  deelare,900. 
Proclamation,  801. 
Procrastinate,  307. 
Procure,  to  gain,  468. 

"       to  provide,en. 
Prodigal,  410. 
I*rodigious,38S. 
Prodigy,  826^ 
Produce,  n.,  687. 

"       to  afford,  68. 

"       to^ect,fni. 

"       to  mate,  S99. 
Product.  687. 
Production,  |7nMf«(C«,  687. 

"        performance,  688L 
Profane,  566. 
Profess.  688. 
Procession,  170. 
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ProflcieocyT  AK). 
Profit,  advantage,  60. 

*'      ffain,  464. 
Profligate,  689. 
Profundity,  316. 
Proftue,  410. 
ProfttieneM,  689. 
Profiuioii,  689. 
Progeiiltora,  443. 
Progeny,  640. 
Prognostic,  641. 
Prognosticate,  460. 
Progress,  advancement^  660. 
'*        proceeding,  686. 

"       pro/leieney,  600. 
Progression,  (580. 
Progressive,  643. 
Prohibit,  447. 
Project,  319. 
Prolific,  430. 
Prolix,  333. 
Prolong,  307. 
lYominent,  690. 
lYoniiscuous,  690. 
Promise,  691. 
Promote,  379. 
Prompt,  diligent,  334. 

"      ready^  702. 
Promulgate,  605. 
Pronenesa,  539. 
Pronounce,  812. 
Proof,  argument,  94. 
"     evidence,  691. 
"     erperienee,  404. 
Prop,  771. 
Propagate,  768. 
I*ropensity,  639. 
Proper,  720. 
Property,  goods,  481. 

"        quality,  697. 
Propitious,  auspicimte,  118. 

"        favorable,  425. 
Prophesy,  450. 
lYoportion,  rate,  701. 

"         eymmetryy  787. 
Proportionate,  692. 
]*ropo8al,  692. 
Propose,  to  offer,  638. 

"        to  purpose,  GQH. 
Proposition,  propowtl,  692. 
''  nentencey  736. 

Proprietor,  673. 
Prorogue,  692. 
l*ros»eciite,  264. 
Proselyte,  269. 
J*rospect,  f>t*»r,  816. 

**       Iftndeeape,  816. 
Prosper.  443. 
Prosperity,  823. 
Prosperous,  455. 
Protect,  to  defeiid,  306. 

"       to  eave,  726. 
Protest,  56. 
Protract,  307. 
Prove,  to  argue,  94. 

**     to  denxonatratet  698. 
Proverb, 126. 
Provide,  693. 
Providence,  604. 
Provident,  IHO. 
Provision,  423. 
Provoke,  aggravate,  60. 
*'       to  awaken,  1291 


Provoke,  to  eetcUe^  401. 
Prudence,  jutigment,  670. 
*'        providence,  694. 
**        fciMrom,824. 
Prudent,  694. 
Prudential,  694. 
Pry,  694. 
Prying,  288. 
Publish,  to  annonnce,89. 

"       to  declare,  300. 

"      to  ditmlge,C05. 
Puerile,  828. 
Pull,  362. 
Punctual,  396. 
l*unishment,  275. 
Itirfhase,  172. 
Pure,  208. 
Purpose,  s.,  724. 

*'       to  design,  91B, 

*•       to  propose,  C0&. 
Pursue,  to  foliate,  445. 

"      to  continue,  264. 
Push,  696. 
Put,  696. 
Putrefy,  722. 

Quake,  740. 
Qualification.  696. 
Qualified,  227. 
Qualify,  to  Jit,  438. 

**      tfj  tamper,  696. 
Qualit)',/a«Aio?i,424. 

"       property,  697. 
Quality  of,  424. 
Quantity,  293. 
Quarrel,  difference,2ai. 

"        affray,  697. 

•*       broilyWI. 
Quarter,  357. 
Quei7, 697. 
Question,  s.,  697. 

to  doubt,  361. 
"        to  atik,  102. 
Quickness,  698. 
Quiet,  v.,  88. 
"     ease,  367. 
"     peace,  667. 
Quit, »». 
Quiver,  v.,  740. 
Quote,  204. 

Race,  course,  280. 

"    fatnUiMIO. 

"     generation,  698. 
Rack,  v.,  164. 
Uadiance,  098. 
Radiate,  741. 
Rage,  anger,  80. 

*^    madness,  697. 
Raise,  to  heighten,  506. 

"     toNft,Bia. 
Rally,  316. 
Ramble,  n.,  401. 
v.,  819. 
Rancor,  hatred,  501. 
"      malice,  601. 
Range,  to  efass,7ffl. 

**      to  wander,  819. 
Rank,  206. 
Ransom,  705. 
Rapacious,  699. 
Rapidity,  606. 
Rapine,  690. 


Rapture,  370. 

Rare,  700. 

Rash,  447. 

Rashness,  700. 

Rate,  proportion ,  701, 

"    tatt,  791. 

"    value,  813. 

"  T.,«ia. 

Ratio,  701. 
RaUonaI,702. 
Ravage,  n.,  701. 

**       v.,  660; 
Ravenous,  699. 
Ray,  gleam,  ^6. 
"    beam,  701. 
Raze,  310. 
Reach,  40S. 
Ready,  easy,  368.     - 

'*     apt,  702. 
Rieai,aetual,99. 

*'    genuine,  56L 
Realise,  463. 
Realm,  773. 
Reason,  argument,  9i. 

**      cause,  184. 

**      cofisideration.  2SL. 

"      «rr**,724. 
Reasonable,  fair,  416. 

rationalyim. 
Rebellion,  contumacy,^im. 

''        insurreeUom,  f97. 
Rebound,  702. 
Rcbuflr,707. 
Rebuke,  196. 
Recall,  13. 
Recant,  13. 
Recapitulate,  710. 
Recede,  702. 
Receipt,  703. 
Receive,  to  take,  788. 

toadmit,44. 
Recent,  628. 
Reception,  703. 
Reciprocal.  021. 
Reciprocity,  558. 
Recital,  708. 
Recite,  710. 
Reckon,  to  calculate,  173t 

*'       to  county  708. 
Reckoning,  27. 
Reclaim,  703. 
Recline,  703. 
Recognixe,  704. 
Recoil,  702. 
Recollection,  611. 
Recompense,  eotnpensatio^ 

226. 
Recompense,  gratuity,  488 
Reconcile,  238. 
Record,  v.,  886. 

"      n.,704. 
Recount,  707. 
Recover,  704. 
Recovery,  705. 
Recreation,  78. 
Recruit,  704. 
Rectify,  to  eatrtet,  371 
Rectitude,  70S. 
Redeem,  705. 
Re<lress,  705. 
Reduce.  706. 
Redundancy,  400. 
Red,  nx 
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Refer,  to  aUud€^  71. 
"     to  rUaU,  706. 
Refined,  670. 
Reflnement,  086. 
Reflect,  to  eon^idor^  351. 

'*      Uithink.tW. 
Reflection,  583. 
Reform,  to  Ofnend^  76. 

"       to  correct,  274. 

'*      to  reclaim,  708. 

"       n.,706. 
Reformation,  706. 
Refractory,  810. 
Refrain,  90. 
Reftesh,  719. 
Refage,  110. 
Refuse,  to  deny^  Sll. 

••      to  decline^  707. 

"      n.,  363. 
Refute,  246. 
Regal,  723. 
Regard,  crtr«,l%. 

**      to  attend  to,  114. 

"       toesteeM,991. 

"      to  wHuider.VSl, 

"      to  refer  to,  706. 
Regardful,  GIJ. 
Regardless,  543. 
Regimen,' 448. 
Region,  357. 
Register,  r.,  386. 

"       record,  704. 
lUt,  689. 
Regret,  228. 
Regulate,  to  direct,  834. 

^        to  govern,  482. 
Itehearse,  7ia 
Reign,  376. 
R<Uect,  707. 
Rejoinder,  83. 
Relate,  to  refer,  706. 

*»      to  recount,  707. 
Relation,  recital,  708. 

"       relative,  708. 
Relationship,  673. 
Relative,  708. 
Relax.  709. 
Relentless,  533. 
Reliance,  312. 
Relics,  709. 
Relief,  706. 
Relieve,  to  alleviate,  68l 

••       to  help,  607. 
Religious,  616. 
Relinquish,  to  nbatidon,^, 

to  leave,  682. 
Relish,  789. 
Reluctant,  121. 
Remain,  263. 
Remainder,  714. 
Remains,  Uaving9,5Si. 

relics,  709. 
Remark,  631, 709. 
Remarkable,  410. 
Remedy,  v.,  2^. 

"        n.,288. 
Reroemlynince,  611. 
Remembrancer.  618. 
Reminiscence,  611. 
Remiss,  626. 
Remit,  to  forgive,  461. 

''      tore/acB,709. 
Remnant,  714. 


Remonstrate,  406. 
Itemorse,  711. 
Remote,  363. 
Remuneration,  226. 
Rend,  164. 
Renew,  719. 
Renovate,  719. 
Renounce,  6. 
Renown,  420. 
Renowned,  421. 
Repair,  704. 
Reparation,  716. 
Repartee,  717. 
Itepay,  716. 
Repeal,  14. 
Repeat,  710. 
Repel,  707. 
Repentance,  71L 
Repetition,  711. 
Repine,  2^. 
Reply,  83. 
Report, /am«,  420. 
Repose,  s.,  367. 

'*     v.,  703. 
Reprehension,  712. 
Representation,  744. 
Repress,  712. 
Reprieve,  712. 
Reprimand,  196. 
Reprisal,  716. 
Reproach,  diecredit,  340. 

"        e<m^tfiiie^,718. 

"        v.,  153.  • 
Reproachful,  713. 
Reprobate,  ad).,  689. 

v.,  713. 
Reproof,  712. 
Reprove,  153, 196. 
Repugnance,  121. 
Repugnant,  61. 
Reputation,  character,  198. 
"        fame,  420. 
"        Wme,  623. 
Repute,  623. 
Request,  v.,  101. 

*•       n.,677. 
Require,  309. 
Requisite,  626. 
Itequital,  oampentaiion,  226. 

•*        retHbution,  717. 
Rescue,  309. 
Research,  397. 
Itesemblance,  686. 
Resentment,  79. 
Iteservation,  714. 
Reserve,  n.,  714. 

"       v.,  714. 
Reside,  10. 
liesidue,  714. 
Resign,  to  abandon^  6. 

'*     to  give  uptittZ. 
Resignation,  657. 
Resist,  644. 
Resolute,  298. 
Resolution,  280. 
Resolve,  to  determine,  826. 

"       to  eolve,  761. 
Resort  to,  463. 
Resource,  404. 
Respect,  to  esteem,  891. 

*'       to  honor,  619. 

"       to  refer,  706. 
Respectfkil,366. 


Respite,  in/er«a2, 660. 

**      reprieve,  712. 
Response,  83u 

Responsible,  acoountdbU,  84. 
**  to  be  reeponeitfle^ 

490. 
Rest,  eematUm,  188. 
'•    repoee,  367. 
"    remainder,  714. 
**    tofowid,466. 
•*    toetand,nd. 
Restitution,  716. 
itostoratton,  reetitution,  715. 

"         recovery,  706. 
Restore,  716. 
Restrain,  to  coerce,  215. 

'•       repreee,  71i 

"       reetrict,n^ 

"       compel,9». 
Restraint,  266. 
Restrict.  160, 716. 
Result,  260. 
Retain,  ^Ao2d,  618. 

"      to  rewrce,  714, 
Retaliation,  716. 
ReUrd,  to  delay,  307. 

**      to  hinder,  7U 
Retinue,  687. 
Retire,  702. 
Retirement,  686. 
Retort,  717. 
Retract^  13. 
Retreat,  n.,  110. 

"       v.,  702. 
Retribution,  717. 
Retrieve,  704. 
Retrospect,  717. 
Return,  to  restore,  715. 

"      to  revert,  718. 
Reveal,  696. 
Revenge,  120. 
Reverberate,  702. 
Revere,  47. 
Reverence,  n.,  124. 

"        to  adore,  4T. 
*♦         tohonor,S\». 
Reverie,  363. 
Rever8e,660. 
Revert,  718. 
Review,  retroepect.lVl, 

"      recMa/,719. 
Revile,  718. 
Revisal,  719. 
Itevision,  719. 
Revive,  719. 
Revoke,  to  abjure,  13. 

"       io  abolieh,  14. 
Revolt,  defection,  304. 

"      ininMrreciion,i&1, 
Reward,  226. 
Rhetoric,  878. 
Riches,  719. 

Rkllcule,  to  langh  at^f^K 
"       to  deride,9l^. 
"       n.,720. 
Ridiculous,  678. 
Right,  straight,  776. 
"     just,  720. 
"      n.,721. 
Righteous,  479. 
Rigid,  119. 

Rigorous,  a^tetere,  119L 
harth,4a». 
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Rim,  159. 
Kind,  708w 
Ripe,  721. 
Rise,  n.,  648. 

^'    to  inttUy  TZL 

"■    toarUe,Vi. 
Risk,  COS. 
Rite,  463. 
Rivalry,  238. 
Road,  722. 
Roam,  819. 
Robbery.  316. 
Robust,  m 
Roll,  609. 
Romance,  411. 
Room,  764. 
Rot,  722. 
Rotundity,  722. 
Rough,  abrupt,  16. 
"      coarBt.  216. 
*«      AaraA,  499. 
Round,  n.,  202. 
Roundueas,  722. 
Rouse,  128. 
Rout,  v.,  138. 
Route,  722. 
Rove,  819. 
Royal,  723. 
Rub,  723. 
Rude,  coarMt  216. 

"     imptrUntniy  639L 
Rueftil,  666. 
Rugged,  16. 
Ruin,  baney  181. 

"    dtvtmeHon^  828. 

"    efotcn/aU,  418. 
Ruinous,  324. 
Rule,  otYf  «r,  646. 

"     mcutim.  609. 

"     T.,482. 
Ruling,  680. 
Rumor,  420. 
Rupture,  723. 
Rural,  734. 
Rustic,  n.,  27a 
"     a4|.,'«- 

Sacrament,  694. 
Sacred,  517. 
Sad,  dw//,  364. 

"    mournful,  619. 
Safe,  724. 
Sagacious,  724. 
Sagacity.  660. 
Sage,  724. 
Sailor,  729. 
Sake,  724. 
Salary,  71. 
Salubrious,  603. 
Salutary,  603. 
SalutaUon,  726. 
Sftlnte,n.,726. 

"      T.,27. 
Sanction,  278. 
Sanctity,  616. 
Sane,  764. 
Sanguinary,  726. 
Sap,  v.,  726. 
Sapient,  724. 
Sarcasm,  720. 
Satiate,  736. 
Satire,  ridiouU,  730. 


Satire,  t»»,  826. 
Satisfaction,    compenwUon. 

226. 
Satisfactton,  eontewtmeiUt  36L 
Satisfy,  to  pUase^  726. 

'*      to  9atiate,  736. 
Saucy,  632. 
Saunter,  688. 
Savage,  cruW,  284. 

"      /«roeiatM,42». 
Save,  to  deUver,  809. 
"    #oJfc«ap,671. 
"    <o«)ar*,  726. 
Savlng,636. 
Savor,  789. 
Saw,  saving^  136. 
Say, 766. 
Saying,  126. 
Scale,  v.,  96. 
Scandal,  340. 
Scandalous,  645. 
Scanty,  133. 
Scarce,  700. 
Scarcely,  499. 
Scarcity,  727. 
Scatter,  767. 
Scent,  756. 
Scheme,  319. 
Schismatic,  508. 
Scholar,  727. 
School,  727. 
Science,  674. 
Scoff,  728.    • 
Scope,  794. 
Scorn,  258. 
Scornful,  260. 
Scream,  286. 
Screen,  277. 
Scribe,  827. 
Scruple,  728. 
Scrupulous,  349. 
Scrutinise,  694. 
ScruUny,  397. 
Scum,  863. 
Scurrilous,  713. 
Seal,  729. 
Seaman,  729. 
Search,  n.,  397. 

"      v.,  897, 733. 
Season,  798. 
Seasonable,  800. 
Secede,  702. 
Seclusion,  686. 
Second,  v.,  729. 

"      a4j.,  729. 
Secondary,  729. 
Secrecy,  236. 
Secret,  elandtttins,  306. 

"     hidden,  730. 
Secrete,  236. 

"      oiM'«««y,17. 
Sectarian,  608. 
SecUry,  606. 
Secular,  731. 
Secure,  certain,  187. 

"      eafe,  724. 
Security,  dejpoeit,  318. 
"      feitce,  429. 
'*       tobeeeouriiy.iSO. 
Sedate.  338. 
Sediment,  363. 
Sedition,  667. 
Seditions, /ficNotM,  413. 


Seditioiiii,  humulhume,  OOA. 
Seduce,  72. 
Sedulous,  731. 
See,  to  look,  eOL 

"   to  pereef^fVil. 
Seek,  732. 
Seem,  732. 
Seemly,  140. 
Seixe,680. 
Seizure,  178. 
Select,  v.,  200. 
Self-conceit,  733.  ^ 

Self-snflBdency,  7381 
Self-will,  738. 
Semblance,  744. 
Senior,  733. 
Sensation,  eemiimemt,  79T. 

/eeUnff,4an, 
Sense,  feeling,  iSi. 

**    Jitdgment,  T34. 

"    eigHiJieaiim,14», 
Sensibility,  438. 
Sensible,  to  be  eeneibU,  43r. 

'*       eeneitive,  736. 

"       pereeptibfe,  785. 
SensiHve,736. 
Sensualist,  735. 
Sentence,  deeiHou,  299. 
''       period,!^. 
"       v.,  736. 
Sententioos,  737. 
Sentient,  73& 
Sentiment,  eeneatUm,  797. 

opinUm,^t^ 
Sentimental,  737. 
Sentinel,  491. 
Separate,  different,  33L 
to  abetraat,  21. 
"       todi9ide,9». 
"       tcdv^oim,'m. 
Sepulchre,  487. 
Sepulture,  169. 
Sequel,  738. 
Serene,  177. 
Series,  eowee,  788. 

"     order,  784. 
Serious,  eager,  dM. 

"      grave,  486. 
SerTant,739. 
Service,  avail,  811. 

"      benefit,m. 
Servitude,  7». 
Set,  696. 
Set  free,  461. 
Settle,  to  eompoee,  233. 

"     to  deUrmine^^a, 

"     to  estabUek^iUk 

"     to  limit,  4tt. 
Sever,  737. 
Several,  332. 
Severe,  auetere,  119. 

'^      A<iral^499. 

"      «(rf<rt,779. 
Sex,  466. 
Shackle,  188. 
Shade,  739. 
Sliadow,  739. 
Shake,  to  tremble,  7401 

"     toagitate,140. 
ShaUow,^85. 
Shame,  342. 
Shameless,  680. 
Shape,  452. 
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Share,  to  divide^  350. 

"     to  parttUb^,e5i, 

«     8.,  668. 
i^harp,  741'. 
Shed,  T.,  676. 
Shelter,  110. 

"      to  cover ^711, 
"      to  harbor^tam. 
Shift,  a08. 
Shine,  741. 
Shock,  741. 
Shocking,  454. 
Shoot,  742. 
Short,  74X 
ShOTe,0i». 
Show,  outHdSt  appsaranci, 

744. 
Show,  mAifr^Man,  744. 

*•     parade.  746. 

"     topoiiUoui,14S, 

"     to  MMbU,14», 
Showy,  745. 
Shrewd,  40. 
Shriek,  285. 
Shrink,  760. 
Shudder,  740. 
Shun,  123. 
Shut,  213. 
Sick,  746. 
Sickly,  746. 
Sickness,  746. 
Sight,  744. 
Sign,  marifc,  608. 

Signal,  747. 

"     memordbUjtAl, 
Signalise,  747. 
Significant,  747. 
Significatkm,  748. 
SigniiV,  to  tamrem^  401. 

"      tod€noU,Z\\. 

'*      to  imply,  748. 

"      to  ara</,  748. 
Silence,  749. 
SUent,<fiMii&,749. 

"     tacit  AtSi, 
Smy,7flO. 
Sbnihurity,  586. 
Simile,  760. 
Sbnilitnde,  aimiU,  750. 

Simple,  tingle,  760. 

*^     •»tfy.760. 
Simulation,  761. 
Sin,  282. 
Sincere,  candid,  177. 

"      heartp,  605. 

"      true,  761. 
&ng}o,aolitnry,16iO. 

**     OfM,642. 

"     •impU.'JBO. 
Singular,  HngU.  760. 
"       rrti-«,  700. 
**       |>ar</6tiMr,655. 
Sink,  419. 
Site,  669. 

Situation,  cireumntanee,  903. 
placs,G61. 
oondiHon.m. 
Sixe,753. 
Sketch,  ▼.,308. 

"      n.,763. 
Skilful,  311. 
Skin,  753. 


Slack,  764. 
Slander,  103. 
Slant,  v.,  754. 
Slan^iter,n.,181. 
▼.,573. 
Slavery,  738. 
Slay,  572. 
Sleep,  754. 
Sleepy,  754. 
Slender,  796. 
Slide,  755. 
Slight,  CMraory,  980. 

**     s^eiufer,  796. 

»•     ▼.,368. 
Slim,  796. 
Slip,  756. 
Slope,  754. 
Slothftil,536. 
Slow,  766. 
Sluggish,  536. 
Slumber,  764. 
Sly,  386. 
Small,  589. 
Smear,  756. 
Smell,  756. 
Smooth,  393. 

Smother,  to  tttpprcM^  774. 
to  tMjfocat«,16L 
Snatch,  580. 
Sneer,  738. 
Soak, 757. 
Sober,  abtttmiow^  31. 

"     ^ra««,  757, 
Sobriety,  617. 
Sociable,  758. 
Social,  cowHvial,  370. 

^     »oeiabU,108. 
Society,  atBodation,  108. 

"      <M>i7imi»n<<y,334. 

*«     feUowtMp.iaa. 

**      company,  768. 
Soft,  768. 
Soil,  ▼.,  779. 
Sqlonm,  10. 
Soldler.like,608. 
Sole,  760. 
Solemn,  486. 
Solicit,  143. 
Solicitation,  760. 
Solicitude,  179. 
Solid,;(rm,437. 
'*     Aar«i,  496. 
**     »ttb9tantial,19i. 
Solitary,  aloM,  73. 

•♦       mle,  760. 

"       de»ert,iei. 
SoWe,761. 
Some,  761. 
Soon,  763. 
Soothe,  68. 
Sordid,  609. 
Sorrow,  68. 
Sorry,  763. 
Sort,  573. 
Soul,  762. 
Sound,  adj.,  764. 

*♦      8.,  764. 
Source,  origin,  646. 

"      9prinQ,ie». 
Sovereign,  684. 
Space,  764. 
Spacious,  77. 
Spare,  aford,  69. 

''     to$a9e,1». 


Sparing,  686. 
Spark,  466. 
Sparkle,  74L 
Speak,  to  ««ry,  765. 

*'     tota!jb,lW. 

'*     «oit»er,813. 
Special,  766. 
Species,  578. 
Specific,  766. 
Specimen,  371. 
Specious,  317. 
Speck,  155. 
Spectacle,  744. 
Spectator,  508. 
Spectre,  817. 
Speculation.  795. 
Speech,  addreM,  43. 

**     lan(ruage.679. 
Speechless,  749. 
Speed,  ▼.,499. 
Spend,  to  etofianst,  766. 

**     to  Append,  766b 
Sphere,  901. 
Spill,  675. 
Spirit,  8^ 
Spirited.  767. 
Spiritual,  incorporeal,  610. 

*'       gKottly,'l01. 
Spirituous,  767. 
Spite,  601. 
Splendor,  hrightncM,l9n, 

**       pofnpy  698. 
Splenetic,  476. 
Split,  166. 
Spoil,  158. 
Spontaneously,  834. 
Sport,  amff««mei»f,78w 

::  ?r&**- 

Sportif^e,  690,670. 

Spot,  place,  660. 
'*    sla<n,155. 

Spotless,  155. 

Spout,  ▼.,771. 

Sprain,  776. 

Spread,  to  eeatter,  767. 
'*      to  eaMaand,!^^, 
**      circulate,19^ 

Spring,  769. 

*•     ari««,  95. 

"      toiaari,ie9. 
Sprinkle,  770. 
Sprout,  770. 
Spruce,  436. 
Spurious,  770. 
Spurt,  77L 
Spy,  374. 
Squander.  766. 
Squeamish,  494. 
Squeese,  to  break,lW, 
"       to  press,  678i 
Stability,  253. 
Stable,  437. 
Stair,  prop,  771. 

"     jrtk*,772. 
Stagger.  772. 
Stagnate,  773. 
Stain,  n.,  165. 

"     to  color,  711, 

"      to  9011,112, 

Stammer,  609. 
8Ump,n.,602. 
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stamp,  ▼.,729. 
Stand,  T7S. 
Standard,  384. 
Stare,  465. 
Start,  769. 
Startle,  769. 
State,  condition,  761. 

"     vMlm.  778. 
Stately,  607. 
Station,  condition^  240. 

•'      place,  WI. 
Stay,  II.,  771. 

"     ▼.,«». 
Steadiness,  263. 
Steal  away,  17. 
Steep,  v.,  767. 
Step,  661. 
Stem,  119. 
Slick,  n.,  772. 

*•     U*  adhere,  773. 

"     f^^,440. 
Stifle,  to  eujtpreee,  774 

"     to  «ufocaU,lSi. 
Stigma,  606. 
Still,  ▼.,8». 
Stimulate,  377. 
Stipend,  71. 
Stir,  776. 
Stir  up,  123. 
Stoclc,776. 
Stop,  n.,  188. 

"     tocheck,lVI. 

"     to  hintler,  61X 

"     toetaivd,!!^. 
Store,  775. 
Storm,  167. 
Story,  AM  ^C(fote,  78. 

*'     tale,  776. 
Stout,  273. 
StraiKlit,776. 
Strain,  Ktreea,  776, 778. 
Strait,  777. 
Strange,  666. 
Stranger,  777. 
Stratagem,  99. 
Stray,  325. 
Stream,  n.,  777. 
*        v.,  443. 
Strength,  675. 
Streiqi(f  hen,  778. 
Strenuous,  778. 
Stress,  «^nj£ii,  776. 

•'     etitphaeiAtTlB. 
Stretch,  408. 
Strict,  779. 
Stricture,  81. 
Strife,  contention,  780. 

"     diiKord,2a». 
Strike,  138. 
Strip,  160. 
Strive,  to  contend,  780. 

'*      to  endeavor,  381. 
Stroke,  157. 
Stroll,  819. 
Strong,  ct>gent,2\^, 
'*      roMtMt,  780. 
Structure,  370. 
Struggle,  381. 
Stubborn,  636. 
Study, 115. 
Stupid,  781. 
Sturdy,  780. 
Stutter,  609. 
Style,  n.,  327. 


Style,  v., 022. 
Suavity,  781. 
Subdue,  to  eonquer,^^ 

"       to  overbear,  648. 

''       to  9ubfect,tSd, 
Sul^ect,  matter,  608. 

»•       oljeet,eS3, 

•*      liable,  781. 

"      eubordinute,  782. 

"      v.,  788. 
Sul^oin,  67. 
SuWngate,788. 
Sublime,  487. 

Submissive,  compUant,  282. 
humble,  fsm. 
obedUHt,9ailL 
**  p<tatif>e,  667. 

Submit,  231. 
Subordinate,  782. 
Suborn,  466. 
Subservient,  762L 
Subside,  783. 
Subsist,  134. 
Subsistence,  890. 
Substantial,  783. 
Substitute,  191. 
Subterfuge,  998. 
Subtle,  286. 
Subtract,  302. 
Subvert,  660. 
Succeed,  444. 
Successful,  466. 
Succes.«iion,784. 
Successive,  784. 
Succinct,  742. 
Succor,  607. 
Snifer,toadmit,4S. 

"     toM,BS». 

*•     to  bear,  187. 
Sufficient,  386. 
Suffocate,  784. 
Suflrrage.817. 
Suggest,  to  allude,  71. 

•'       to  hint,  51% 
Suggestion,  327. 
Suit,  n.,  677. 
"    to  agree,  63. 
"     to /f,  439. 
Suitable,  becoming,  140. 

*•        conform  able,^4i. 

"        conreuient,  268. 

•"        correepowfent,  276. 
Suitor,  596. 
Sullen,  476. 
Sully,  772. 
Summary,  s.,  16. 

adj.,74^ 
Summon,  to  call,  175. 
•'       toeiie,70i. 
Sundry,  332. 
Supercede,  660. 
Superficial,  785. 
Superficies,  785. 
Superfluity,  400. 
Superintendency,  665. 
Superiority,  399. 
Superscription,  336. 
Supine,  644. 
Supple.  442. 
Supplicate,  14Z 
Supply,  693. 
Support,  livelihood,  SiM). 

"       jttoy,  771. 

**       to  ecuntenance,  278. 


Support,  to  AoMfSlS. 

**      second,  729. 

*•       ton(^«r,137. 

''       toMMto<»,786. 
Suppose,  to  conceive,  90. 

^*       to«MMjfc,797. 
Supposition,  246. 
Sttppo8ititions,770. 
Suppress,  to  reprem^  71X 

toetOu.TlA. 
Sure,  187. 
Sttrbce,786. 
Surge,  82a 
Surmise,  246. 
Surmount,  24a 
Surpass,  999. 
Surprise,  826. 
Surrender,  472. 
SarrOQiid,786. 
Survey,  reiroepeei,  717. 

"      Time,  816. 
Survive.  647. 
8asoeptibilit7,438. 
Suspense,  361. 
Suspicion,  867, 667. 
Sustain,  786. 
Sustenance,  690. 
Swain,  278. 
Swallow  up,  19. 
Swarm,  620. 
Sway,  546. 
Swell,  606. 
Swerve,  826. 
Swiftness,  608. 
Sycophant,  442. 
Symbol,  432. 
Symmetry,  787. 
Sympathy,  787. 
Symptom,  608. 
Synod,  104. 
System,  78a 

Tacit,  749. 
Tiicitumity,  740. 
Taint,  267. 
Take,  788. 

'*     lieed,  491. 

"■     hold  of,  680. 

"     leave,  582. 

**     pains,  574. 
Tale,  novel,  411. 

"    «fffry,  776. 
T.il€'nt,/r/<ni/fy,ll. 
"      gift,4!S». 
''      ffenine,  667. 
Talk,  765. 
Talkative,  789. 
Tall,  610. 
Tame.  46a 
Tantailae,  to  affgraf>nte,  da 

"        to/<aM,792. 
Tardy,  766. 
Tarnish,  772. 
Tarry,  688. 
Tartness,  34. 
Task,  827. 
Taste,  ^toto,  662. 

*♦    Jlaeor,  789. 

**     aeniue,  790. 
Taunt,  792. 
Tautology,  711. 
Tax,  dttiy,  790. 

'•    rate,nu 
Teach,  647. 
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Ttewp,T.,164. 
Teaae,  792. 
Tedloiu,  «/oto,  7S6. 

**      vfsari9otnet  82L 
Teffnn)ent,79a. 
Tell,  766. 
Temerity,  700. 
Temper,  disposition^  853. 
"       frame^  458. 
"        humor  J  5M. 
v.,  696. 
Tempenunentf  fratnty  458. 
"  Umpsraturet 

7W. 
Tempenmee,  617. 
Temperate,  21. 
Temperature,  793. 
Tempest,  167. 
Temple,  793. 
Temporal,  73L 
Temporary,  798, 
Temporizing,  800. 
Tempt,  to  allure,  73. 

"      to*rv.804. 
Tenacions,  798. 
Tendency,  inclination^  639. 

"         dri/t,194. 
Tender,  v.,  638. 
Tenderness,  148. 
Tenet,  doctfine^seo. 

"     potitivn.lU. 
Term,  tfrMc^,  98. 

*•      «»iiA794. 

"     toord,  836. 
Terminate,  ^  emnpUU^  330. 

"         toe»M^,381. 
Terrible,  formidtihle,  454. 

"       ferr(/lc,435. 
Terrific,  435. 
Territonr,796. 
Terror,  67. 
Test,  404. 
Testify,  407. 
Testimony,  691. 
Thankfulness,  796. 
Theologian,  369. 
Theory,  796. 
Tlierefore,  795. 
Thick,  796. 
Tlim,796. 
'ITilnk,  to  r<j^«c/,  796. 

"     to  suppone,  797. 
Thought,  636. 
Thoughtful,  798. 
Thoughtless,  630. 
Threat,  798. 
Threatening,  630. 
Thrifty,  636. 
Thrive,  443. 
Throng,  620. 
Throw,  183. 
Thrust,  605. 
Thwart,  644. 
Tide, 777. 
Tidings,  639. 
Tic,  153. 
TniBge,386. 
Time,  dvraHon,966. 

*'     section, IW. 

"     periodyim. 
Timely.  800. 
Times  past,  454. 
Timeserving,  800. 
Timid,  69. 


TlmonMu.59. 
Tinge. 316. 
Tint,  317. 
Tire,  831. 
Tiresome,  831. 
Title,  632. 
Toil,  837. 
Token,  603. 
Tolerate,  45. 
Toll,  790. 
Tomb,  487. 
Tone,  764. 
Tongue,  676. 
Too, 73. 
Tool,  566. 
Torment,  n.,  800. 
'»        v.,792l 
Torpid,  633. 
Torture,  800. 
Toss,  740. 
Total,  aroM,  489. 

"     whoU,923. 
Totter,  773. 
Touch,  366. 
Tour,  e<rou<<.  303. 

*^     eaecHrsiofi,  401. 
Trace,  v.,  817. 

"     n  ,  606. 
Track,  605. 
Tract,  «May,  391. 

"     f/*s<ricl,357. 
Tractable,  359. 
Trade,  busineas^  170. 

"     «rrrMc,  800. 
TrnflBc,80a, 
Train,  687. 
Traitorous,  801. 
Tranquillity,  657. 
Transact,  637. 
Transaction,  687. 
Transcend,  399. 
Transcribe,  371. 
Transfigure,  801. 
Transform,  801. 
Transgress,  549. 
Transgres.5ion,  637. 
Transient,  793. 
Transitory,  793. 
Transparent,  660. 
Transport,  v., 136. 
n.,370. 
Travel,  568. 

Treacherous,  faithlsss,  417 . 
insidUmSy  653. 
**  traitorousy  801. 

Treasonable,  801. 
Treasure,  v.,  803. 
Treat,  436. 
Treat  for,  637. 
Treatise,  391. 
Treatment,  803.  • 
Tremble,  740. 
Trembling,  803. 
Tremendons,  436. 
Tremor,  affitation,  61. 

"       trembUhff,  802. 
Trepidation,  agiUHion^eX. 

trembling,  im. 
Trespaw.  637. 
Trial,  att*>i»pt,  113. 

"     experimtnt,UA, 
Tribute,  790. 
Trick,  n.,  99. 

"      \'.,195. 


Trifling,  808. 
Trip,  401. 
Trivial,  803. 
Troop,  803. 
Trouble,  to  aMiet,  67. 

to  cluaurb,90». 
Troubles,  333. 
Troublesome,  803. 
Truck,  400. 
True,  761. 
Trust,  &«/<«/,  144. 

"     hope,  53a 

"     v.,  342. 
Trusty,  417. 
Truth,  804. 
Try,  804. 
Tug,  363. 
Tumble,  419. 
Tumid,  805. 
Tumult,  171. 
Tumultuary,  804. 
Tumultuous,  tumuUHnry^  90k 

turbtOent,  804. 
Turbulent.  804. 
Turgid,  805. 
Tuni,  183. 

**     tobend,9K. 

"     bent,  inclination^  806. 

"     to'tHnd,\!0^ 
Twlri,80a. 
Twist,  805. 
Type,  433. 
Tyrannical,  18. 

Ultimate,  677. 
Umpire,  660. 
Unbelief,  ditibelieK  338. 
"       injldelity,  80& 
Unblemished,  155. 
Unbodied,  540. 
Unbounded,  161. 
Unceasingly,  538. 
Uncertain,  361. 
Unconcerned,  543. 
Unconqnerable,  564. 
Uncover,  807. 
l^ncovered,  133. 
Undaunted,  168. 
Undenialile,644. 
Untler,  807. 
Undermine,  735. 
Underatand,  336. 
Understanding,  807. 
Undertaking,  113. 
Undetermined,  806. 
Uneven,  636. 
Unfalthftal,  417. 
Unfeeling.  497. 
Unfold,  808. 
ITngovernable,  810. 
Unhappy,  806. 
Uniform,  388. 
Unimportant,  809. 
Uninterruptedly,  638. 
Unite,  to  add,  40. 

*'     to  connect,2i7. 
Universal,  466. 
Unlearned,  638. 
Unless,  809. 
Unlettered,  638. 
Unlike,  333. 
Unlimited,  161. 
Unmerciful,  4tW. 
UnofTendlng,  809. 
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Unquestionable,  644. 
Unravel,  806. 
Unrelenting,  833. 
Unruly,  810. 
Unaearchable.SlO. 
Unsettled.  808. 
Unspeakable,  810. 
Unspotted,  lU. 
Unsteady,  808. 
Untoward,  135. 
Untmth,  811. 
Unutterable,  810. 
UnwilUng,  121. 
Unworthy,  811. 
Upbraid,  153. 
Upon,  16. 
Uprightness,  honuiy.  518. 

Uproar,  171. 
Urbanity,  781. 
Urge,  877. 
Urgent,  678. 
Usage,  custom,  811. 

**     treatment^  809. 
Use,  n.,  811. 

"   ▼.,376. 
Use  endeavor,  674. 
Usually,  238. 
Usurp,  92. 
Utility,  49, 811. 
Utter,  to  ea^tretiL,  407. 

"     to  •peak^  812. 

Vacancy,  812. 
Vacant,  tmpty^  376. 

Vacuity,  81X' 
Vague,  698. 
Vain,  <<;is,  628w 

"     ifi«/M<«a^812. 
Valor,  163. 
Valuable.  813. 
Value,  n.,  813. 

"     T.,814. 
Vanish,  337. 
Vanity,  682. 
Vanquish,  248. 
Variable,  192. 
Variation,  ckang^j  192. 
tariety,  814. 
Variety,  tariation^  814. 
"      difftrenee,?ao. 
Various,  33l 
VamUh,  478. 
Vary,  to  ehnnffs^  190. 

'*     todiftr,9». 
Vast,  885. 
Vannt,478. 
Vehement,  816. 
Veil,  211. 
Velocity,  698. 
Venal,  814. 
Venerate,  47. 
Venial,  814. 
Venom,  672. 
Venture,  608. 
Veracity,  801 
Verbal,  816. 
Verge.  169. 
Versatile,  192. 
Vestige,  606. 
Vex,  to  (fis!p2eas«,  349. 


Vex,  to  tea»6t  792. 
Vexation,  816. 
Vexatious,  808. 
Vice,  crims.  282. 

"    imperfection.  681. 
Vicinity,  628. 
Vicissitude,  192. 
Victor,  249. 
Vie,  780. 
View,  aim.  66. 

Vigilant!  818! 

Vigor,  3»3. 

Vile,  133. 

Vilify,  718. 

Vindicate,  to  assert,  107. 

"        to  avenge^  120. 

"        to  defend, 905, 
Violate,  649. 
Violence,  448. 
Violent,  816. 
Visage,  41X 
Visible,  87. 
Vision,  817. 
Visionary,  387. 
Visitant,  492. 
Visitor,  4U2. 
Vivacious,  iHW. 
Vivacity.  82. 
Vocabulary,  328L 
Vocal,  815. 
Voice,  817. 
Void,  376. 
Volatility,  686. 
Voluntarily,  824. 
Voluntary,  486. 
Voluptoaiy,  736. 
Voracion«,6e9. 
Vote,  817. 
Vouch,  56. 
Voyage,  568. 
Vulgar,  222. 

Wages,  71. 
Wall  for,  818. 
'■'    on,  114. 
Wakeful.  818. 
Wan,  662. 
Wander,  to  deeiaU,  325. 

"      togtroU,8l9, 
Want,  n,  674. 

*  ^.,819. 
Ware,  s.,  221, 
Warlike,  60H. 
Warm,  505. 
Warmth,  436. 
Warning,  46. 
Warrant,  490. 
Wary,  186. 
Waste,  to  s/>«mf,  766. 

"     tooofiattm«,323. 
Watch,  to  fftMrd^  490. 

**      to  oftMTM,  636. 
Watchful,  8ia 
Waterman,  729, 820. 
Wave,  820. 
Wa%-er,444,726. 
Wavering,  808. 
Way,  820. 
Weak,  820. 
Weaken,  821. 


Weakness,  631. 
Wealth,  719. 
Weapons,  96. 
Weariness,  434. 
Wearisome,  821. 
Weary.  821. 
Wedding,  007. 
Wedlock.  607. 
Weep,  985. 
Weight,  tfi. 
**      keavin^ 
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Weighty,  606. 
Welcome,  23. 
Welikre,828. 
Well-being,  823. 
Wheedle,  216. 
Wliim,  460. 
Whimsical,  422. 
Whiri,8Q6. 
Whole,  aU,  67. 

**      Mfir«,  82S. 
Wholesome,  603. 
Wicked,  &a<f,  129. 

*'       iniquitoH»,9U. 
Wide,  876. 
Will,  v.,  894. 
Willingly,  324. 
Wily.  §96. 
Win,  32. 
Wlnd,v.,806w 
Wisdom,  824. 
Wish,to<fM<fV,82Q. 

*'    tounil,m. 
Wit,  inQemtity,  549, 

Withdraw,  702.  ' 
Withstand,  644. 
Witness,  313. 

Withoat  intermission,  688. 
Woftil,665. 
Wonder,  ▼.,825. 
**       n.,896. 
Wooer,  596. 
Word,  promf0e,  091. 

**     lerni,  2Stx 
Work,  2a5or,  827. 

"     produ€Hon,9B8. 

"      v.,  85. 
Worldly,  731. 
Worship,  v.,  47. 
Worth,  d««erf,  317. 

"     talme,  813. 
Worthless,  811. 
Wrangle,  6C7. 
Wrnlh.  79. 
Wrench,  806. 
Wroitt,806. 
Wretched,  808. 
Wring,  806. 
Writer,  f>efimaf»,  897. 

**     at(thor,9ai^ 
Writhe,  800. 
Wrong,  661. 

Tet,  521. 
Yieid,to#r/br«f,OB. 

**     tofr^rr.136. 

"     to  comply,  231. 

**     to(rt«e«p,479L 
yielding,  232. 
Yoathftil,89SL 
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KINGLAKE'S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  its 
Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord 
Raglan.  By  Alexander  Wiixiam  Kikolake.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.    Four  Volumes  now  ready.     12mo,  Cloth,  $2  OC^per  voL 
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TRBV£LYAN*S  LIFE  OF  MACAULAY.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lord  Macaolaj.  By  his  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Tbuvbltan,  M.P.  With 
Fortnit  on  SteeL  Complete  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $6  00;  Half  Calf,  $9  50.  Popular 
Edition,  two  vols,  in  one,  12mo,  Cloth,  (1  75. 

TREVELYAN'S  LIFE  OF  FOX.  The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  By  Geobgb  Otto  Tbktbltan.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncnt 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $2  50 ;  4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

HUDSON'S  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM.  Journalism  in  the 
United  States,  from  1C90  to  1872.  By  Frederic  Hedbon.  8vo, 
Cloth,  %h  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

LAMB'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamh. 
Comprising  his  Letters,  Poems,  Elssays  of  Elin,  Essays  npon  Shak- 
speare,  Hogarth,  etc.,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  with  the  Final  Memo- 
rials, by  T.  NooM  Talpoced.  With  Portrait.  2  toIs.,  12mo,  Cloth, 
fSOO. 

LAWRENCE'S  HISTORICAL  STUDIES.  Historical  Studies.  By 
Eugene  Lawrence.  Containing  the  following  Essays :  The  Bish- 
ops of  Rome. — Leo  and  Lnther. — Loyola  and  the  Jesuits. — ^Ecn- 
menical  Councils. — ^The  Vandois. — ^The  Huguenots.— The  Church  of 
Jerusalem. — ^Dominic  and  the  Inquisition.' — The  Conquest  of  li^land. 
—The  Greek  Church.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$8  00. 

LOSSING'S  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  Rerolution ;  or,  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  lielics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
War  for  Independence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossiko.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$U  00;  Sheep  or  Roan,  $15  00;  Half  Calf,  $18  00. 

LOSSING'S  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812.  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812;  or,  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  last 
War  for  American  Independence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossino.  With 
several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Lossing  and  Barritt,  chiefly 
from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  1088  pnges,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$7  00;  Sheep,  $8  50;  Roan,  $9  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

FORSTER'S  LIFE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.  The  Early  Life  of  Jonathan 
Swift  (1667-1 711).  By  John  Forster.  With  Portrait.  8 vo.  Cloth, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $2  50. 

GREEN'S  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  History  of  the  English  People.  By 
John  Bichabd  Gbben,  M.  A.  Four  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 
per  volume. 
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SHORT  S  NORTH  AMERICANS  OF  ANTIQUITY.  The  Nortli 
AinericanB  of  Antiquity.  Their  Origin,  Migrations,  and  Trpe  of 
Civilization  Considered.  Bj  John  T.  Shobt.  Illustrated.  8vo^ 
Cloth,  $8  00. 

SQUIER*S  PERU.  Pern :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in 
the  Land  of  the  Incas.  Bj  £.  Gborob  Squibb,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  lato 
U.  S.  Commissioner  to  Peru.    With  Illustrations.    8yo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

BLAIKIE'S  LIFE  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.     Dr.  Livingstone: 
^    Memoir  of  his  Personal  Life,  from  his  Unpublished  Journals  and 

Correspondence.     By  W.  G.  Blaikib,  D.D.,  LL.D.     With  Portrait 

and  Map.     8vo,  Cloth,  $S  50. 

MAURY'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEA.  The  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its  Meteorology.  By  M.  F.  Maurt, 
LL.D.     8to,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S  HEART  OF  AFRICA.     The  Heart  of  Africa. 

Three  Years'  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of 
the  Centre  of  Africa— from  18G8  to  1871.  By  Dr.  Geobo  Schwium- 
FUBTH.  Translated  by  Ellbn  £.  Fbbwkb.  With  an  Introduction 
by  W.  WiNWOOD  Readk.     Illustrated.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

M*CLINTOCK  &  STRONG'S  CYCLOPEDIA.  Cyclop»dia  of  Bib- 
lical, Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  Prepared  by  the 
Rev.  John  M'Climtogk,  D.D.,  and  Jambs  Stboko,  S.T.D.  9  vols, 
now  reaefy.  Royal  8vo.  Price  per  vol..  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  f6  00 ; 
Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

MOHAMMED  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM  :  Lectures  Delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  February  and  March,  1874. 
By  R.  BoBwoBTH  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Appendix  containing 
Emanuel  Dentsch's  Aiticle  on  '*  Islam."     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem ; 
in  which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Variation  of  Church  Power  are  con- 
sidered in  their  Connection  with  the  State  of  Learning  and  Philos- 
ophy, and  the  Political  History  of  Europe  during  that  Period.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  etc.,  by  A.  Maclaine,  D.D.  Continued  to  1826, 
by  C.  Coote,  LL.D.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $5  00. 

HARPER^S  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.     Literal  Translations. 
The  following  volumes  are  now  ready.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00  each. 

CjESAB.  —  ViBOIL. —  SaLLUST.  —  HOBACB.  —  CiCEBO'S    ObATIONS. — 

CiCEBo'8  Offices,  etc.— Cicebo  on  Obatory  and  Obatobs. — 
Tacitus  (2  vols.). — Tebbncb. — Sophocles. — Juvenal. —  Xbno- 
FHON. — ^Homeb's  Iliad. — Homeb's  Odtbset. — ^Hebodotus. — Db- 

M08TBBNB8  (2  V01s.).-*ThUCTDIDE8.— ^SCHTLUS.— EUKIFISSS  (2 

vols.). — Livr  (2  vols.).— Plato  [Select  Dialogues]. . 
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VINCENTS  LAND  OF  THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  The  Land 
of  the  White  Elephant :  Sights  and  Scenes  in  Southeastern  Asia.  A 
Personal  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Farther  India,  em- 
bracing the  Countries  of  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China 
(1871-2).  By  Frakk  Vincknt,  Jr.  Illustrated.  Grown  8vo» 
Cloth,  $3  50. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches  in  South  Africa :  including  a  Sketch  of.  Sixteen  Years* 
Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across*  the  CoU' 
tinent,  down  the  River  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  Dayid 
LiyiVGSTONE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustror 
tions.     Svo,  Cloth,  $4  50 ;  Sheep,  f  5  00 ;  Half  Coif,  $G  75. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  ZAMBESL  Narrative  of  nn  Expedition  to  the 
Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shir- 
wa  and  Nyassa,  1858-1864.  By  Dayid  and  Charles  Livingstone. 
Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  f  5  50 ;  Half  Calf, 
$7  25. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  JOURNALS.  The  Last  Journals  of  David 
Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  from  1865  to  his  Death.  Continued 
by  a  Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments  and  Sufferings,  obtained  from 
his  Faithful  Servants  Chuma  and  Susi.  By  Horace  Waller, 
F.R.G.S.,  Rector  of  Twywell,  Northampton.  With  Portrait,  Maps, 
and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  50 ;  Half  Calf, 
$7  25.  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions, $2  50. 

NORDHOFFS  communistic  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  from 
Personal  Visit  and  Observation  ;  including  Detailed  Accounts  of  the 
Economists,  Zoarites,  Shakers,  the  Amana,  Oneida,  Bethel,  Aurora, 
Icarian,  and  other  existing  Societies.  With  Particulars  of  their  Re- 
ligious Creeds  and  Practices,  their  Social  Theories  and  Life,  Num- 
bers, Industries,  and  Present  Condition.  By  Charles  Nordhoff. 
Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

NORDHOFF'S  CALIFORNIA.  California:  for  Health,  Pleasure, 
and  Residence.  A  Book  for  Travellers  and  Settlers.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

NORDHOFFS  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS.  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.     By  Charles  NorDhoff.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12  voU.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $18  00  ; 
Sheep,  $22  80 ;  Half  Calf,  $d9  00. 
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RECLUS'S  EARTH.  The  Earth:  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Life  of  the  Globe.  By  £li8^b  Rsglvs.  With  234 
Maps  and  Illustrations,  and  23  Page  Maps  printed  in  Colors.  .8to^ 
Cloth,  to  00. 

RECLUS'S  OCEAN.  The  Ocean,  Atmosphere,  and  Life.  Being  the 
Second  Series  of  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Globe.  By 
£li8kb  Keclus.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  250  Maps  or  FignreB, 
and  27  Maps  printed  in  Colors.     8vo,  Cloth,  f  6  00. 

SHAKSFEABE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare.  With 
Corrections  and  Notes.  Engravings.  6  vols.,  12rao,  Cloth,  $9  OO. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $5  00.  In  one  vol.,  8vo^  Sheep, 
$4  00. 

BAKERS  ISMAILIA.  IsiuaiTia:  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  tho  Slave-trade,  organized  by 
Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt.  By  Sir  Samuul  Whjtb  BAK£l^  Pasha, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

GRIFFIS'S  JAPAN.  The  Mikado's  Empire:  Book  L  History  of  Jo- 
pan,  from  660  B.C.  to  1872  A.D.  Book  II.  Personal  Experiences, 
Observations,  and  Studies  in  Japan,  1870-1874.  By  William  El- 
liot Griffis,  A«M.,  late  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tdkio,  Japan. 
Copiously  Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Half  Cal(  $6  25. 

SMILES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The  Huguenots: 
their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland. 
By  Samuel  Smiles.  Witli  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots 
in  America.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  HUGUENOTS  AFTER  THE  REVOCATION.  The  Hu- 
guenots in  France  after  tho  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  with 
a  Visit  to  the  Country  of  the  Vaudois.  By  Samuel  SmiLes.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  life  of  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  and  of  his  Son,  Robert  Stephenson ;  comprising,  also, 
a  History  of  the  Invention  and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Loco- 
motive. By  Samuel  Smiles.  With  Steel  Portraits  and  numerous 
Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

BAWLINSONS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  Manual 
of  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Comprising  the  history  of  Chaldfea,  Assyria,  Me- 
dia, Babylonia,  Lydia,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Judcea,  Egypt,  Carthage, 
Persia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Parthia,  and  Rome.  By  Gkorok  Raw- 
LIM80N,  M.  A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  tlie  Uiurer* 
Bity  of  Oxford.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 
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SCHLIEMAKN'S  ILIOS.  Ilios,  the  Cit  j  and  Countiy  of  the  Trojans. 
A  Narrative  of  the  Most  Kecent  Discoveries  and  Researches  made 
on  the  FUin  of  Troy.  With  Illastrations  representing  nearly  2000 
Types  of  the  Objects  found  in  the  Excavations  of  the  Seven  Cities 
on  tiie  Site  of  Ilios.  By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemakn.  Maps,  Flans, 
and  Illustrations.     Iviperial  8vo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $12  00. 

ALISON'S  HISTORT  OF  EUROPE.  First  Series  :  From  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  [In  addition  to  the  Notes  on  Chapter 
LXXVI.,  which  correct  the  errors  of  the  original  work  concerning 
the  United  States,  a  copious  Analytical  Index  has  been  appended  to 
this  American  Edition.]  SEC02n>  Series  :  From  the  Fall  of  Napo- 
leon, in  1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  8  vols., 
8vo,  Cloth,  $16  00 ;  Sheep,  $20  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $34  00. 

NORTON'S  Sl^UDlES  OF  CHURCH-BUILDING.  Historical  Stud- 
ies of  Church-Building  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice,  Siena,  Flor- 
ence.   By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

BOSWELL'S  JOHNSON.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  in- 
cluding a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  By  James  Bobwell. 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Croker,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  With  a  Portrait  of  Bos- 
well.    2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00  ;  Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $8  50. 

ADDISON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Joseph  Addi- 
son, embracing  the  whole  of  the  Spectator,  8  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$6  00;  Sheep,  $7  50;  Half  Calf,  $12  75. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON:  HIS  WORDS  AND  HIS  WAYS;  what  he 
Said,  what  he  Did,  and  what  Men  Thought  and  Spoke  concerning 
him.     Edited  by  E.  T.  Mason.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

JOHNSON*S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Samuel  John- 
son, LL.D.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  by  A.  Murphy. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $8  50. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "CHALLENGER."  The  Atlantic:  an 
Account  of  the  General  Results  of  the  Voyage  during  1878,  and  the 
Eariy  Part  of  1876.  By  Sir  Wtvillb  Thomson,  K.C.B.,  F.Ii.S. 
With  numerous  Illastrations,  Colored  Maps,  and  Charts,  and  Portrait 
of  tlie  Author.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $12  00. 

BLUNTS  BEDOUIN  TRIBES  OF  THE  EUPHRATES.  Bedouin 
Tribes  of  the  Euphrates.  By  Lady  Anne  Blunt.  Edited,  with  a 
Preface  and  some  Account  of  the  Arabs  and  their  Horses,  by  W.  S.  B. 
Map  and  Sketches  by  the  Author.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 
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BOURNE'S  LOCKE.  The  Life  of  John  Locke.  By  H.  B.  Fox 
BouRNB.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00. 

BROUGHAM  S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Life  and  Times  of  Henir, 
Lord  Brougham.    Written  by  Himself.     3  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  ^  00. 

THOMPSON'S  PAPACY  AND  THE  CIVIL  POWER.  The  Pa- 
pacy and  the  Civil  Power.  By  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENCE.  Four  Centuries  of  English  Let- 
ters. Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
ty Writers  from  the  Period  of  the  Paston  Letters  to  the  Present 
Day.    Edited  by  W.  Baptiste  Sgoomes.    12mo,  Cloth,  f  2  00. 

THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  SCOTLAND:  From  the  Earliest 
to  the  Present  Time.  Comprising  Characteristic  Selections  from 
the  Works  of  the  more  Noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographi- 
cal and  Critical  Notices.  By  JiiMES  Grant  Wilson.  With  Portraits 
on  Steel.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00;  Sheep,  $12  00;  Half  Calf, 
$U  50 ;  Full  Morocco,  $18  00. 

THE  STUDENT*S  SERIES.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth. 
Frakck. — Gibbon. — Gbkegb. — Rome  (by  Liddkll). — Oij>  Tes- 
tament History. — New  Testament  History. — Strickland's 
Queens  of  England  (Abridged).  —  Ancient  History  of  the 
East.  —  Hallam's  Middle  Ages.  —  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History  of  England. — Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology. — Meri- 
ta le's  General  History  of  Rome. — Cox's  General  History 
of  Greece. — Classical  Dictionary.     $1  25  per  volume. 

Lewis's  History  of  Germany. — Ecclesiastical  History. — 
Hume's  England.     $1  50  per  volume. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  "  CHALLENGER."  Vojages  over  many  Seas, 
Scenes  in  many  Lands.  By  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

DARWIN'S  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST.  Voyage  of  a  Natu- 
ralist. Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology 
of  the  Countries  visited  during  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagh  round 
the  World.     By  Charles  Darwin.     2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

CAMERON'S  ACROSS  AFRICA.  Across  Africa.  By  Verney  Ix)v- 
btt  Cameron.     Map  and  Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

EARTH'S  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries in  North  and  Central  Africa :  being  a  Jonrnal  of  an  Expe- 
dition undertaken  under  the  Auspices  of  H.B.M.*s  Government,  in 
the  Years  1849-1865.  By  Henry  Barth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.  Illustra- 
ted.   3  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $12  00 ;  Sheep,  $13  50 ;  Half  Calf,  $18  75. 
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